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THE    WORKS 


OF 


H       E      S       I      O      D. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEK, 


THOMAS  COOKE. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  HIS  GRACB 


JOHN  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  AND  GREENWICH,  e^r. 


Mt  Lord, 

A  s  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  though  fmall  perhaps  my  claim  to 
cither,  can  Ihovv  their  efteem  for  perfons  of  ex- 
traordinary merit,  in  a  fuperior  manner  to  the  refl 
of  mankind,  I  could  never  embrace  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  exprefs  my  veneration 
for  your  Grace,  than  beff^re  a  tranflarion  of  lo  an- 
cient and  valuable  an  author  aa  Hefiod.  Your 
high  defcent,  and  the  glory  of  your  illuftrious  an- 
ceftors,  are  the  weakeft  foundations  of  your  praife  ; 
your  own  exalted  worth  attradls  the  admiration, 
and  I  may  fay  the  love  of  all  virtuous  and  diftin- 
guifhing  fouls;  and  to  that  only  I  dedicate  the 
following  work-  The  many  circumflaiices  which 
contributed  to  the  raifing  you  to  the  dignities 
which  yoii  now  enjoy,  and  which  render  you  de- 
fervioM  the  greateft  favour?  a  prince  can  beftow; 
and,  what  is  above  all,  which  fix  you  ever  dear  in 
the  afFcdtion  of  your  country,  will  be  no  fmall 
part  of  the  Englith  hiflory,  and  fhail  make  the 
name  of  Argyll  facred  to  every  generation ;  nor 
is  it  the  lealt  part  of  your  charaSer,  that  the  na- 
tion entertains  the  higheft  opinion  of  your  taile 
and  judgment  in  the  polite  art?. 

You,  my  Lord,  know  how  the  works  of  genius 
lift  up  the  head  of  a  nation  above  her  neighbours, 
and  give  it  as  much  honour  as  fjccefs  in  arms; 
among  thefe  we  mud  reckon  our  tranflations  ot 
the  clalfics;  by  which,  when  we  have  naturalized 
all  Greece  and  Rome,  we  fhall  be  fo  much  richer 
than  they  were  by  fo  many  original  productions 
as  we  fhall  have  of  our  own.  By  tranflations. 
when  performed  by  able  hands,  our  countrymen 
have  an  opportunity  of  difcovcring  the  beauties  of 
the  ancients,  without  the  trouble  and  expence  of  j 
learning  their  languages;  which  are  of  no  other  [ 
advantage  to  us  than  for  the  authors  who  have 
writ  in  them;  among  which  the  poets  are  in  the 
firft  rank  of  honour,  whofc  verfes  are  the  delight- 
ful channels  through  which  the  belt  precepts  of 
morality  are  conveyed  to  the  mind;  they  have  ge- 
nerally fomething  in  them  fo  much  above  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind;  and  that  delivered 
with  fuch  dignity  of  ex}reffion,  and  in  fuch  har- 
mony of  numbers,  all  which  put  together,  confti- 
tutc  the  oi  dhhnm,  that  the  reuder  is  iufpired  with 


fentiments  of  honour  and  virtue,  he  thinks  with  ab- 
horrence of  all  that  is  bafe  and  trifling;  I  may  fay, 
while  he  is  reading,  he  is  exalted  above  himfcif. 

You,  my  Lord,  I  fay,  have  a  juft  fenfe  of  the 
benefits  arifing  from  works  of  genius,  and  will 
therefore  pardm  the  zeal  with  which  1  exprefs 
myfelf  concerning  them  :  and  great  is  the  bldiing, 
that  we  want  not  pcrlonn  who  have  hearts  equal 
to  their  power  to  cherilh  them :  and  here  1  niuft 
beg  leave  to  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  one,  who, 
I  dare  fay,  is  as  highly  thought  of  by  all  lovero  of 
polite  learning  a<  by  myfelf,  I  mean  the  Larl  of 
Pembroke  ;  whofe  notes  I  have  ufed  in  the  wi>i(js 
in  which  he  gave  them  to  me,  and  diflingniftied 
them  by  a  particular  mark  from  the  reft.  Much 
would  I  fay  in  commendation  of  that  great  man  ; 
t>ut  I  am  checked  by  the  fear  of  offending  that 
virtue  which  every  one  admires.  The  fame  reifoa 
makes  me  dwell  lets  on  the  praife  of  your  Grace 
than  my  heart  inclines  me  to. 

The  many  obligations  which  I  have  received 
from  a  lady,  of  whofe  virtues  I  can  never  fay  too 
much,  make  it  a  duty  in  me  to  mention  her  in  the 
moft  grateful  manner ;  and  particularly  before  a 
tranflation,  to  the  perfedting  which  I  may  with 
propriety  fay  Ihe  greatly  conduced,  by  her  kind 
lolicitations  in  my  behalf,  and  her  earneft  recom- 
mendation of  me  to  feveral  perfons  of  diftinction* 
I  believe  your  Grace  will  not  charge  me  with 
vanity,  if  I  confefs  myfelf  ambitious  of  being  in 
the  leatt  degree  of  favour  with  fo  excellent  a  lady 
as  the  Marchionefs  of  Annandale. 

I  (hall  conclude  without  troubling  your  Grace 
with  any  more  rircumftances  relating  to  myfelf, 
iincerely  wilhing  what  i  offer  w^  more  worthy 
your  patronage ;  and  at  the  fame  time  I  beg  it 
may  be  received  as  proceedin^i  from  a  juft  fenfe  of 
yjur  eminence  in  all  that  is  great  and  laudable, 
I  am. 

My  Lord, 
with  the  moft  profound  refpedt, 
your  Grace's 

moil  obedient, 
and  mofl  humble  I'ervant, 

TuoMAS  Cooi;e:i. 

January  1 738. 

Aij 


TWO  DISCOURSES 

ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  HESIOB. 


ON  THE  LIFE  OF  HESiOD. 

Seft.  I.   The  JntroJuHien. 

The  lives  of  few  perfons  are  confounded  with  fo 
manv  uncertainties  and  fabulous  relations  as  thofe 
of  Hefiod  and  Homer;  for  which  reaion,  what 
inay  poflibly  be  trut,  is  fometime?  as  much  difputed 
as  the  romantic  part  of  their  (lories.  The  firfr  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  the  other,  in  furniftiiug 
us,  from  his  writings,  with  fome  circumft;inces  of 
himfelf  and  family,  as  the  condition  of  his  father, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  extent  of  his'travels; 
and  he  has  put  it  ou'  of  difpure,  though  he  has 
not  fixed  the  period,  that  he  was  one  of  the  eailicft 
Vrriters  of  whom  we  have  any  account.    ' 

3,   Of  hh  o-ain  and  father' s  country,  from  his  ivrhingi- 

He  tells  us  in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Works  and 
Days,  that  his  father  was  an  inhabitant  of  Guma, 
ill  one  of  the  ^olian  iiles;  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Afcra,  a  village  in  Boeotia,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Helicon;  which  wasdoubtlefs  the  place 
of  our  poet's  birth,  though  Suidas,  Lilius  Gyral- 
dus,  Fabricius,  ahd  others,  fay  he  was  bf  Ounia. 
Hefiod  himfelf  feems,  and  not  undrfij^nedly,  to 
have  prevented  any  miflake  about  his  country;  he 
tells  us  politively,  in  the  fame  book,  he  never  was 
but  once  at  fea,  and  that  in  a  voyage  from  Auli', 
a  fea  port  in  Bosotia,  to  the  ifland  Euboea.  This, 
connedled  with  the  farmer  paflage  of  his  father 
failing  from  Cuma  to  lioeuia,  will  leave  us  in  no 
doubt  concerning  his  country. 

3.    Of  his  quality,  from  his  vritings. 

Of  what  quality  his  father  was  we  are  not  very 
certain  ;  that  he  was  drove  from  Cuma  to  Afcra, 
by  misfortunes,  we  have  the  teftimony  of  Hefiod. 
Some  tell  us  he  fled  to  avoid  paying  a  fine  ;  but 
what  rcafon  they  have  to  imagine  that  1  know  not. 
It  is  remarkable  that  our  poet,  in  the  firfl  book  of 
his  Works  and  Days,  calls  his  brother  S/a»  ynts. 
"Wc  are  told  indeed  that  the  name  of  his  father  was 
Dios,  of  which  iJe  are  not  afTured  from  any  of  his 
■writings  now  extant;  but  if  it  was,  I  rather  be- 
lieve, had  he  defigned  to  call  his  brother  of  the 
race  of  Dios,  he  would  have  tifed  tioynr.i  or  A;k  yi- 
ii; ;  he  muft  therefore  by  iion  y'lvoi  intend  to  call 
him  of  race  divine.  Le  Clerc  obfervcs,  on  this 
paflage,  that  the  old  poets  were  always  proud  of 
the  epithet  divine ;  and  brings  an  infiance  from 
Homer,  who  ftyled  the  fwineherd  of  Ul^flesfo. 
In  the  fame  remark  he  fays,  he  thinks  Hefiod  de- 
bafes  the  word  in  his  application  of  it,  having 
%oke  of  the  ncceflicous  clrcyuftances  of  his  father 


in  the  following  hook.  I  have  no  doubt  but  Le 
Cterc  is  right  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Siw;  but 
at  the  fame  time  I  think  his  obfervation  on  it  trif- 
ling; hecaufe,  if  his  father  was  reduced  to  poverty, 
we  are  not  to  infer  from  thence 'he  was  never 
rich,  or,  if  he  was  always  poor,  that  is  no  argu- 
ment againft  his  being  of  a  good  family ;  nor  is 
the  wi.rd  divine  in  the  leaft  debafed  by  being  an 
epithet  to  the  fwineherd,  but  a  proof  of  the  dig- 
nity of  that  office  in  thofe  times.  We  are  fup- 
ported  in  this  reading  by  Tzetzes  :  and  Valla  and 
FriCus  have  took  the  word  in  the  fame  fenfe,  in 
their  Latin  tranflations  of  the  Works  and  Days. 

— Frater  ades  (fays  Valla)  generofo  e  fanguine 
Perfe. 

And  Frifius  calls  him  Perfe  divine. 

4.  A  judgment  of  his  age  and  quality  from  fSiion. 

The  genealogy  likewife  which  the  author  of 
the  contention  betwixt  Homer  and  Hefiod.  gives 
us,  very  mlich  countenances  this  interpretation. 
We  are  told  in  that  work,  that  Linus  was  the  fon 
nf  Apollo,  and  of  Thoofe  the  daughter  of  Neptune  ; 
King  Pierus  was  the  fon  of  Linus,  Oeagrus  of  Pie- 
rus  and  the  nymph  Methone,  and  Orpheus  of  Oe- 
agrus and  the  Mufe  Calliope;  Orpheus  was  the 
father  of  Uthrys,  Othrysof  Harmonides,  and  Har- 
mo  ides  of  Philoterpus;  from  him  fprung  Eu- 
phemus  the  father  of  Epiphrades,  who  begot  Me- 
nalops  the  father  of  Dios ;  Hefiod  and  Perles  were 
the  fons  of  Dios  by  Pucamede  the  daughter  of 
Apollo;  Perles'  was  the  father  of  Mseon,  whofe 
daughter  Crytheis  bore  Homer  to  the  river  Mcles; 
Homer  is  here  made  the  great  grandfon  of  Perfes 
the  brother  of  Hefiod.  1  do  not  give  this  account 
with  a  view  it  (hould  be  much  «iepended  on;  for 
it  is  plain  from  the  poetic.il  etymologies  of  the 
names,  it  is  a  fictitious  generation  ;  yet  two  ufeful 
inferences  may  be  made  from  it ;  firft,  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe  the  author  of  this  genealogy  would  not 
have  forged  fuch  an  honourable  defcent,  unlefs  it 
was  generally  believed  he  was  of  a  great  family  ; 
nor  would  he  have  placed  him  fo  long  before  Ho- 
mer/had it  not  been  the  prevailing  opinion  he  waa 
firft. 

5.    Of  his  age,  from  Longomontanus,  and  the  Arundelian 
marble. 

Mr.  Kcnnet  quotes  theDanifh  aftronomer  Lon- 

gomontanus,  who  undertook  to  fettle  the  age  of 

Hefiod  from  fome  lines  in  his  Works  and  Days; 

and  he  made  It  agree  with  the  Arundelian  marble, 

I  which  makes  bioi  about  thirty  yeara  before  HomcX' 
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6.  From  Heredotut. 

Herodotus  affures  us  that  Hefiod,  whom  he 
places  firfl,  in  his  account,  and  Homer,  lived  four 
hundred  years  and  no  more  before  himfelf ;  this 
niuft  carry  no  fmall  weight  with  it,  when  we  con- 
fider  it  as  delivered  down  to  us  by  the  oldeft 
Greek  hiftorian  we  have. 

7,  From  his  -writings. 
The  pious  exclamation  againft  the  vices  of  his 
own  times,  in  the  beginning  of  the  iron  age,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  defcription  of  that  age  is 
wrote,  mod  of  the  verbs  being  in  the  future  tcnfe, 
give  us  room  to  imagine  he  lived  when  the  world 
had  but  juft  departed  from  their  primitive  virtue; 
juft  as  the  race  of  heroes  was  at  an  end,  and  men 
■were  funk  into  all  that  is  bafe  and  wicked. 

8.    The  opinions   of  Jujlus    Lipfius,    and    Ludolphus 
Ucocorut  confuted. 

Juftus  Lipfius,  in  his  notes  to  the  firft  book  of 
Velleius  Patcrculus,  fays,  "  there  is  more  fimpli- 
"  city,  and  a  greater  air  of  antiquity  in  the  works 
"  of  Hefiod  than  *>f  Homer,"  from  which  he  would 
infer  he  is  the  older  writer  :  and  Fabricius  gives 
us  thefe  WDrds  of  Ludolphus  Neocorus,  who  writ 
a  critical  hiftory  of  Homer:  "  if  a  judgment  of 
"  the  two  poets  is  to  be  made  from  their  works, 
"  Homer  has  the  advantage  in  the  greater  fim- 
•'  plicity  and  air  of  antiquity  in  his  ftyle.  Hefiod 
"  is  more  finiflied  and  elegant."  One  of  thele  is 
a  flagrant  indauce  of  the  random  judgment  which 
the  critics  and  commentators  often  pafs  on  authors, 
and  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  laid  on  fome  of 
them.  In  fiiort,  they  are  both  in  an  error ;  for, 
had  they  confidered  through  how  many  hands  the 
Iliad  and  Odylfes  have  been  fince  they  came 
from  the  firft  author,  they  would  not  have  pre- 
tended to  determine  the  queflioii,  who  was  firft  by 
their  ftyle. 

p.  Dr.  Clarke's  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  s  opinions  con- 
fidered. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  (who  was  indeed  a  perfon 
of  much  more  extenfive  learning  and  nicer  dif- 
cernment  than  either  Neocorus  or  Lipfius)  has 
founded  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  Homer 
on  a  quantity  of  the  word  Kakog  :  in  his  note  on 
the  43d  verfe  of  the  zd  book  of  the  Iliad,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  Homer  has  ufed  the  word  KxXoi  in  che 
Iliad  and  OdyfTey  above  two  hundred  and  feventy 
times,  and  has  in  every  place  made  the  firft  fylla- 
ble  long;  wheieas  Hefiod  frequently  makes  ic  long, 
and  often  fiiort  :  and  Theocritus  ufes  ic  both  long 
and  ftiort  in  the  fame  verfe ;  from  which  our 
learned  critic  infers  that  Hefiod  could  not  be  co- 
temporary  with  Homer  (unlefs,  fays  he,  they  fpoke 
different  languages  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try) but  much  later  ;  becaufe  he  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  liberty  of  making  the  firft  fyllable  of 
KtxXos  fhort  was  Ion;;  :\fter  Homer;  who  ufes  the 
word  above  two  hun;  red  and  feventy  times,  and 
never  has  the  firft  iyiiable  fhort.  This  is  a  curious 
piece  of  iriticlfiiij  but  produ(ftive  of  nq  certaipty 


of  the  age  of  Homer  or  Hefiod.  The  Ionic  poets, 
Dr,  Clarke  obfervcs,  had  one  fixed  rule  of  making 
the  firft  fyllable  in  xaA.0;  long  :  the  Attic  poets 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Ariftophanes,  in  innu- 
merable places,  he  fays,  make  it  fhort;  the  Doric 
poets  do  the  fame  :  all  therefore  that  can  be  in- 
ferred from  this  is,  that  Homer  always  ufed  it  in 
the  Ionic  manner,  and  Hefiod  often  in  the  I^nic, 
and  often  in  the  Doric,  This  Argument  of  Dr, 
Clarke's,  founded  on  a  fingle  quantity  of  a  word, 
is  entirely  deftruiftive  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  fyf- 
tem  of  chronology ;  who  fixes  the  time  of  Troy 
being  taken  but  thirty-four  years  before  Hefiod 
flourifhed.  Troy,  he  fays*,  was  tak^n  nine  hun- 
dred aud  four  years  before  Chrift,  and  Hefiod,  he 
fays,  flourifhed  eight  hundred  and  feventy.  This 
fhpws  Sir  ll'aac  Newton's  opinion  of  the  age  pf 
Hefiod  in  regard  to  his  vicinity  tO  Homer  :  his 
bringing  the  chronology  of  both  fo  low  ashedoes,- 
is  to  fupport  his  favourite  fcheme  of  reducing  all 
to  fcripture  chronology. 

lO.  A  thoufand  years  before  Chriji. 
After  all,  it  is  univeffally  agreed  he  was  before; 
or  at  leaft  cotemporary  with  Homer ;  but  I  think 
we  have  more  reafon  to  believe  him  the  older ; 
and  Mr.  Pope,  after  all  the  authorities  he  could 
find  in  behalf  of  Homer,  fixes  his  decifion  on  the 
Arundelian  marble.  To  enter  into  all  the  dif_ 
putes  which  have  been  on  this  head,  would  be  end- 
lefs  and  unnecefTary  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  place 
him  a  thoufand  years  before  Chrift,  without  ex- 
ceeding an  hundred,  perhaps,  on  cither  fide. 

II.  Some  circiimfiances  of  his  life  from  his  zvritings. 

Having  thus  far  agreed  to  his  parents,  his  coun- 
try, and  the  time  in  which  herofe,  our  next  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  trace  him  in  fuch  of  his  atflioris  as  are 
difcoverable ;  and  here  we  have  nothing  certain 
but  whai:  occurs  to  us  in  his  works.  That  he 
tended  his  own  flocks  on  mount  Helicon,  and  there 
firft  received  his  notions  of  poetry,  is  vcy  proba- 
ble from  the  beginning  of  his  Theogony  ;  but 
what  he  there  fays  of  the  mufes  appearing  to  him, 
and  giving  him  a  fceptre  of  laurel,  1  pafs  over  as 
a  poetical  flisjht.  It  likewife  appears,  from  the 
firft  hook  o*"  his  Works  and  Days,  that  his  father 
left  fome  efFtd:s,  when  he  died,  orf  the  divifion-  of 
which  his  brother  Perfes  defrauded  him,  by  brib- 
ing the  judges.  He  was  fo  far  from  being  pro- 
voked to  any  acfl  of  refentmtnt  by  this  injultice, 
that  he  expreffed  a  concern  for  thofe  poor  mif- 
taken  mortals,  who  placed  their  happinefs  in  riches 
only,  even  at  the  expence  of  their  virtue.  He  lets 
us  know,  in  the  fome  poem,  that  he  was  n')t  only 
above  want,  but  capable  of  alfifting  his  brother  in 
time  of  need ;  which  he  often  did  after  the  ill  ufage 
he  had  met  with  from  him.  The  laft  palTa^re,  re- 
lating to  himfelf,  is  his  coaqueft  in  a  poetical  con- 
tention. Aniphidamis,  king  of  Eub<ta,  had  infti- 
tuted  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his  own  memo- 
ry, which  his  fons  afterwards  faw  performed  : 
Hefiod  here  was  competitor  for  the  pri2e  in  pce-^ 

*  In  hit  (hrtnelovy  of  ancient  kingdomf  amendfd, 
A  Jij 
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try,  a  tripod,  which  he  won,  and,  as  he  tells  us 
himfelf,  cohfecrated  to  the  luufes. 

1%'.   From  Plutartb,  XS'e. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wife  Men' 
juakes  Pcriander  give  an  account  of  the  poetica' 
contention  at  Chakis ;  jn  which  Hefiod  aud  Ho- 
mer are  made  antu^nnifts  ;  the  lirft  was  corqiur- 
or,  who  rtceiveu  a  tripod  for  his  vidory,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  mufcs,  wirh  this  iiifcription  : 

-Ma-<eSes  Wsfais,  'Et.tKutiet  rsvV  aninKU, 

tfcyai  vtKr.rai  £»  ;^;aXjn3*  S-t(av  OjUflocy. 

This  Hefied  vows  to  th'  Heliconian  nine, 
In  Chalcis  won  from  Homer  the  divine. 

This  flory,  as  related  by  Plutarch,  was  doubtlefs 
occafioned  by  what  Hefiod  fays  of  himfelf,  in  the 
lecond  book  of  his  Work«  and  Days;  which  paf- 
fage  might  poffibly  give  birth  to  that  famous  trea- 
tile,  AyutOu^rt  xv.i  Htrii'^s,  mentioned  in  the  fourth 
lt.>a.ion  of  this  difcouife.  Barnes,  in  his  Prelo- 
quium  to  the  fame  treatife,  quotes  thrae  verfes, 
two  from  Euftatbius.  and  the  third  added  by  Li- 
]iu3  Gyraldus,  in  his  life  of  our  poet,  which  inform 
■us,  that  Hefiod  and  Homer  fung  in  Delos  to  the 
lionour  of  Apollo. 

Ev  Ay,Xu  TOTi  TTeuTcv  lyu  kou  Ofcx^o;,  aai^oi, 

^oificv  ATaAXaoa  ^^jcao^oi  ov  nxi  Ar,ru. 

Homer,  arid  I,  in  Delos  fung  our  lays, 
There  firft  we  fung,  and  to  Apollo's  praife  ; 
New  was  the  verfe  in  v^hich  we  then  begun 
In  honour  to  the  god,  Latona's  fon. 

But  thefe,  together  with  the  contention  betwixt 
thefe  two  gr:at  poets,  are  regarded  as  no  other 
than  fables;  and  Barnes,  who  had  certainly  read 
as  much  on  this  head  as  any  man,  and  who  fecms, 
by  fome  exprefllon?,  willing  to  believe  it  if  he 
could,  is  forced  to  decline  the  difpute,  and  leave  it 
in  the  fame  uncertainty  in  which  he  found  it.  The 
ftory  of  the  two  poets  meeting  in  Delos,  is  a  mani- 
fcft  forgery  :  becaufe,  as  I  obferved  before,  Hefiod 
pofitivciy  fays  he  nevtr  took  any  voyage  but  that 
to  Ciialcis ;  and  thele  verfes  m&ke  his  nieetmg  in 
Deles,  which  is  contrary  to  his  own  afiertion,pre- 
.ctdi  his  contention  at  Chajcis.  Thus  have  I  col- 
lected, and  compared  together,  al!  that  is  materia! 
.ef  his  lite;  in  the  latter  part  of  which,  we  are  t;pld, 
lie  removed  :o  liocris,  a  town  near  the  fame  dif- 
tance  from  n  ount  Parna(ru«,  as  /.fcra  from  Heli- 
con. Lilius  G;  raldus,  and  others,  tell  us  he  iefc  a 
fon,  and  a  daughter;  and  that  his  fon  was  .Stcfi- 
choinsthc  poet;  but  this  wants  better  confirma. 
tioii  than  we  have  of  it.  It  i>  agreed  by  all  that 
he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

13.   His  Death. 

The  flory  of  his  death,  as  told  by  Solon,  in  Plu- 
tarch's Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wife  Men,  is  verv  re- 
markable, i  he  mail,  with  whom  H'-fiod  lived  at 
Locris,  raviftied  a  maid  in  the  fame  houfc.  He- 
fiod, though  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facSl,  was  ma- 
liCiouUy  accuiedj  as  an  accomplice^  10  her  brothers^ 


who  barbaroufly  murdered  him  with  his  compa- 
nion, v.hofe  name  was  Troilus,and  throwed  their 
bodies  into  the  fea.     The  body  of  Troiluswas  cafl; 
on  a  rock,  which  retains  the  name  of  Troilus  from 
th:;t  .Tccident.     The  body  of  Hefiod  was  received 
by  a  Ihoal  of  dolphins  as  foon  as  it  was  hurled  in- 
to the  water,  and  carried  to  the  city  Molicria,  near 
the  p;  omontory  Rhion  :  near  .which  place  the  Lo- 
crians  then  held  a  folemn  feafl,  the  fame  which  is 
at  this  time  celebrated  with  fo  much  pomp.  Whett 
they  faw  a  floating  carcafe,  they  ran  with  aftonifh- 
ment  to  the  fhore,  and  finding  it  to  be  the  body  of 
Hefiod,  newly  flain,  theyrefolved,  as  they  thought 
themfelves  obliged,  to  detedl  the  murderers  of  a 
perfon  they  fo  much    efteemed    and   honoured. 
When  they  had  found  out  the  wretches  who  com- 
mitted the  murder,  they  plunged  them  alive  into 
the    fea,  and  afterwards  deftroyed  their  houfes. 
The  remains  of  Hefiod  were  depoCted  in  Nemea; 
and  his  tomb  is  unknown   to  moll  ftrangers ;  the 
reafon  of  it  being  concealed,  was  becaufe  of  the 
Orchomenians,  who  had  a  dcfign,  founded  on  the 
advice  of  an  oracle,  to  ileal  his  remains  from  thence, 
and  to  bury  them  in  their  own  country.    This  ac- 
count of  the  otaclc,  here  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
is  related  by  Paufanias,  in  his  Boeotics.     He  tells 
us  the  Orchomenians  were  advifed  by  the  oracle 
to  bring  the  bones  of  Hefiod  into  their  country, 
as  the  only  means  to  drive  away  a  peftilence  which 
raged  among  them.     They   obeyed   the   oracle, 
found  the  bones,  and  brought  them  home.     Pau- 
fanias, fay  they,  eretSed  a  tomb  over  him,  with  an 
infcription  to  thispurpofe  on  it : 

Hefiod,  thy  birth  is  barren  Afcra's  boafl, 
Thy  dead  remains  now  grace  the  Minyan  coaft; 
Thy  honours  to  meridian  glory  rife. 
Grateful  thy  name  to  all  the  good  and  wife. 

14.   Mtnumentt ,  l^c.  of  L'tm, 

We  have  the  knowledge  of  fome  few  monn- 
ments  which  were  raifed  in  honour  to  this  great 
and  ancient  poet  :  Paufanias,  in  his  Boeotics  in- 
forms u'^,  that  his  countrymen  the  Boeotians  cre(5t- 
ed  to  his  memory  an  image  with  a  harp  in  his 
hand  :  the  I'unie  author  telis  us.  in  another  place, 
there  was  likcwife  a  ftatue  of  Hefiod  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Olympicus.  Fulvius  Urfinus,  and 
Boilfard,  in  his  Antiquities,  have  exhibited  a  breaft 
with  a  head,  a  trunk  without  a  head,  and  a  gem, 
of  him  :  and  Urfinus  fays,  there  is  a  flatue  of  him, 
of  brafs,  in  the  public  college  of  Conilantinople. 
I'he  only  crigiual  monument  of  him  befides,  now 
remaining,  or  at  leaft  known,  is  a  marble  buflo  in 
the  Pembroke  collc<5lion  at  Wilton.  "  What  ful- 
vius Urfinus  has  publifhed  refemblcs  that,  but  is 
only  a  hallo  relievo.  From  the  manner  of  the 
head  being  cracked  off  from  the  lower  part,  which 
has  fome  of  the  hair  behind,  it  appears  that  both 
the  pans  are  of  the  fame  work  and  date." 


15.  His  cbaraSer. 

For  his  charaiSler  we  need  go  no  farther  than 
his  Works  and  Days.     With  w  hat  a  dutiful  affec- 
tion he  fpeakg  of  his  father,  when  he  propofeshin* 
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3CS  a  pattern  to  his  brother.  His  behaviour,  after 
the  unjuft  treatment  from  Perfes  and  the  judges, 
proves  him  both  a  philofopher  and  a  ojood  man. 
His  moral  precepts,  in  the  firft  book,  feem  to  be 
as  much  the  diiftates  of  his  heart  as  the  fruits  of 
his  genius  ;  there  we  behold  a  man  of  the  chaftefl 
manner;,  and  the  befl  difpofition.  : 

He  was  undoubtedly  a  great  lover  of  retirement  j 
and  contemplation,  and  feems  to  have  had  no  am-  ! 
bition  but  that  of  adting  well.     I  fhall  conclude  I 
my  charader  of  him  with  that  part  of  it  which  [ 
Paterculus  fo  juftly  thought  his  due  :   "  perele-  j 
gantis  ingenii,  et   moliffima  dulccdini  carminum  ' 
memorabilis ;  otii  quietil'que  cupidiflimus  :"  of  a 
truly  elegant  genius,  and  memorable  for  his  niofl 
cafy  fwcctnefs  of  verfc  ;  moil  fond  of  leifure  and 
quietude. 

ON  THE  WRITINGS  OF  HESIOD. 

Se<S.  I.    The  IntroduB'wn. 

Or  all  the  authors  who  have  given  any  account 
of  the  writings  of  our  poet,  I  find  none  fo  perfedt 
as  the  learned  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibllotheca  Grxca. 
He  there  feems  to  have  left  unread  no  work  that 
might  in  the  leafl  contribute  to  the  completing 
his  defign  :  him  I  fhall  follow  in  the  fucceeding 
difcourfe,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  titles  of  the 
poems,  and  the  authorities  for  them. 

a.    The  Theogony. 

I  fhall  begin  with  the  Theogony,  or  Generation 
of  the  Gods,  which  Fabricius  puts  out  of  difpute 
to  be  of  Hefiod  :  nor  is  it  doubted,  fays  he,  that 
Pythagoras  took  it  for  his,  who  feigned  he  faw 
the  foul  of  our  poet  in  hell  chained  to  a  brazen 
pillar ;  a  puniihmcnt  inflitfted  upon  him  for  the 
ftories  which  he  invented  of  the  gods.  This  doubt- 
lefs  is  the  poem  that  gave  Herodotus  occafion  to 
fay  that  Hefiod,  with  Homer,  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  a  theogony  among  the  Grecians  ;  the 
firft  who  gave  names  to  the  gods,  afcribed  to  them 
honour^  and  art^,  giving  particular  defcriptions  of 
their  perfons.  The  firft  hundred  and  fifteen  lines 
of  this  poem  have  been  difputed  ;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  them  genuine;  becaufe  Paufanias 
takes  notice  of  the  fcepire  of  laurel,  which  the 
poet  fays,  in  thofe  verfe?,  was  a  prefent  to  him 
from  the  mufes;  and  Ovid,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Art  of  Love,  alludes  to  that  pafTage  of  the 
mufes  appearing  to  him  ;  and  Hefiod  himfelf,  in 
the  fecond  book  of  his  Works  and  Days,  has  an 
allufion  to  thefe  vcrfes. 

3.   7hp.  Worh  and  Days, 

The  Works  and  Days  is  the  firft  poem  of  its 
kind,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  teflimony  of  Pliny; 
it  being  very  uncertain,  fays  Fabricius,  whether 
the  poems  attributed  to  Orpheus  were  older  than 
Hefiod ;  among  which  the  critics  and  commenta- 
tors mention  one  of  the  fame  title.with  this  of  our 
poet.  Paufanias,  in  his  Eoeotics,  tells  us  he  favr  a 
.copy  of  this  wrote  in  plates  of  lead,  but  wi;hout 


the  firft  ten  verfes  with  which  it  now  begins.  The 
only  difpute  about  this  piece  has  been  concerning 
the  title,  and  the  divifion  into  bouks.  Some  make 
it  two  poems;  the  firft  they  call.  E^ya,  works, 
and  the  fecond  Hfttja/,  days;  others  call  the  firfk. 
"E-y^a.  *a;  Ji/xt^ai,  works  and  days,  and  the  fecond 
llfisoxi  only,  which  part  confills  of  but  fixty-four 
lines  :  where  I  mention  the  number  of  verfes  in 
this  difcourfe,  1  fpeak  of  them  as  they  ftand  in  the 
original.  We  find,  in  fome  editions,  the  divifion 
beginning  at  the  end  of  the  moral  and  religious 
precepts;  but  Grajvius  denies  fuch  diftlndlions  be- 
ing in  any  of  the  old  manufcripts. '  Whether  thefe 
dJvifions  were  in  the  firft  copies  fignifies  little  ; 
for  as  we  find  them  in  feveral  Idte  editions,  they 
are  very  natural,  and  contribute  fomething  to  the 
eafe  of  the  reader,  without  the  leaft  detriment  to 
the  original  text.  I  am  ready  to  imagine  we  have 
not  this  work  delivered  down  to  us  fo  perfeA  as 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  poet,  which  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  {how  in  the  next  f^dtion.  This  poem, 
as  Plutarch  in  his  Sympofiacs  afTures  us,  was  fung 
to  the  harp. 

4.    The  Thef^ony,  and  fferh  and  Days,  the  snly  un- 
doubted poefiu  of  Hefiod  noiii  extant. 

The  Theogony,  and  Works  and  Days,  are  the 
only  undoubted  pieces  of  our  poet  i;'>v.-  extant ; 
the  a<r-sr;j  H^axXssj,  the  fhicid  of  Hr;rcules,  is  al-. 
ways  printed  with  thefe  two,  but  has  not  one  con- 
vincing argument  in  its  favour  by  which  we  may 
pofitively  declare  it  a  genuine  work  of  Hefiod. 
We  have  great  rea^n  to  believe  thofe  two  poems 
only  were  remaining  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus. 
ManiliuR,who  v.'as  an  author  of  the  Auguftan  age, 
in  the  fecond  book  of  his  Aftronomy,  takes  notice, 
in  his  commendation  of  our  poet  and  his  writings, 
of  no  other  than  the  Theogony,  and  Works  and 
Days.     The  verfes  of  Maniiius  are  thefe  : 

Hefiodus  memorat  divos,  div'umque  p^rentcs, 
Et  chaos  enixum  terras,  orbemqne  fub  IHo 
Infantem,  *  primuni,  titubantia  fidera,  corpus, 
Ticanafque  fenes,  Jovis  et  cunabula  magni, 
Et  fub  fratre  viri  nomen,  fine  fratre  parentis, 
Atque  iterum  jatrlo  nafcentem  corpore  Bacchum^ 
Omniaque  immenfo  volitantia  numina  mundo : 


*  Dr.  Bentley,  ivhafe  Ivlanilius  ivas  puhlifhed  ten 
years  after  ihef.rll  edition  of  this  difcoutfey  gi-ves  pri- 
mos  titubantia  fidera  partus  :  the  o!d  copies,  he  fays  ^ 
k-'.'ve  primo?,  tzn^/ partus  is  fuppUed  by  his  oii-n  judg- 
ment :  but  primos  partusybr  titubantia  fidera  is  not 
C'jnfijient  ■with  the  genealogy  of  thefe  natural  bodies  in  the 
Theogony  of  Hefiod  :  an  exact  genealogical  table  to  ivhich 
I  have  gi'ven  at  the  end  of  my  notes  to  that  poem.  2  mf, 
ivith  great  deference  to  the  fuper'tor  knoivledge  of  thjt 
learned  critic,  prefer  the  common  readinor  primum  cor- 
pus :  Dr.  Bentley's  chief  objccrlan  to  this  reaiina  is 
foundedon  making  primum  to  be  undcrflood  firO.  in  point 
of  time;  therefore,  fays  he  quomodo  vcrc  fidera  pri- 
mum erant  corpus,  cum  ante  jlle  extiterint  chaos, 
terrx,  orbis  .'  Very  true ;  bui  primum  muji  be  iiien 
at  I  btive  ufed  it  in  my  explanation  of  it, 
A  iiij 
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Quinetiam  rutis  cultus,  *  legefque  rogavit, 
Militiamque  Soli,  quos  colics  B^chus  amaret, 
Quos  foecunda  Ceres  canipos,  quod  |  Bacchus  u- 

triumque, 
Atque  arbufta  vagis  eflent  quod  adultera  pomis, 
Sylvarumque  deos,  facrataque  numina  nymphas  ; 
Pads  opus,  magnos  naturae  condit  in  ufus. 

Thus  tranflatcd  by  Mr.  Creech  : 

■^ Hefiod  fings  the  gods  immortal  race  ; 

Kt  lings  how  chaos  bore  the  earthy  mals ; 
How  light  from  darknefs  ftruck  did  beams  difplay, 
And  infant-ftars  firft  flagger'd  in  their  way; 
How  nnme  of  brother  vt- il'd  an  hufband's  love. 
And  Juno  h^re  unaided  by  her  Jove,  [thigh, 

How  twice-born    Bacchus    burft   the  thund'rer's 
And  al!  the  gods  that  wander  through  the  fky  : 
Hence  he  to  fields  defcends,  manures  the  foil, 
Inftrucfts  the  plowman,  and  rewards  his  toil; 
He  fings  how  corn  in  plains,  how  vine  in  hills. 
Delight,  how  both  with  vaft  increafe  the  olive  fills, 
How  foreign  grafts  th*  adult'rous  ftock  receives. 
Bears  ftranger  fruit,  and  wonders  at  her  leaves; 
An  uleful  work  when  peace  and  plenty  reign, 
And  art  joins  nature  to  improve  the  plain. 

The  obfervation  which  Mr.  Kennet  makes  on 
thefe  lines  is,  "  that  thofe  fine  things  which  the 
"  Latin  poet  recoun's  about  the  birth  of  the  gods, 
"  and  the  making  the  world,  are  not  fo  nearly  al- 
*'  lied  to  any  pafTa^'e  in  the  prefent  Theogony  as 
"  to  juftify  the  allufion."  An  author,  vv'ho  was  giv- 
ing an  account  of  an  ancient  poet,  ought  to  have 
been  more  careful  than  this  biographer  was  in  his 
judgment  of  thefe  verfes  becaule  fuch  as  read  htm, 
;»nd  are  at  the  fame  time  unlearned  in  the  language 
of  the  poet,  are  to  form  their  notions  frt^m  hisferi- 
timents.  Mr.  Kennet  js  fo  vc^ry  wrorg  in  his  remark 
here,  that  in  all  the  feven  lines  which  coiitain  the 
encomium  on  the  Theogony,  I  cannot  fee  one  ex- 
prefTion  that  has  not  an  allufion,  and  a  firong  one, 
to  fome  particular  paflage  in  tJfct  poem.  I  am 
afraid  this  gentleman's  modefly  made  him  diftruft 
himfelf,  and  too  fervilely  follow  this  tranflation, 
•which  he  quotes  ia  his  life  (>f  HeCod,  where  he 
feems  to  lay  greaHJrefs  on  the  judgment  of  the 
<ranflator.  Mr^tsreech  has  in  thefe  few  lines  fo 
unhappily  mifta»Jc  his  author,  that  in  fonic  places 
he  adds  what  the  poet  never  thought  of,  leaves 
whole  verfes untranflate^  and  in  other  places  gives 
a  fenfe  quite  different 'to  what  the  poetdtfigncd 
1  fhall  now  proceed  to  poijit  out  thefe  paffages  to 
■which  Manilius  particularly  alludes.  His  firft  line 
'  teJates  to  the  poem  i»  general,  the  Generation  of 
the  Gods;  though  we  muft  take  notice  that  he 

*  Fat  legefque  rogwh  -Dr.  ^e/ifitjy  gives  legef- 
<]ue  novandi,  on  the  authority  of  no^py.^  in^from  a 
d'Jlihe  to  the  exfrejfion  o/"  rogavit  cultus  anST-rogavit 
miliriam  ;  but,  as  the  old  reading  rogavit  is  agreeable 
to  my  conJiruBion  cj' it,  I  am  for'keepinft  it  in. 

f  For  Bacchus  utrumque  Dr.  Bent'ley gi-vcs  Pallas 
Btrumqije;  and  in  that  fenfe  Mr.  Creech  has  iranjlatei 
it  ;  tvLicb  iff^uld  be  the  more  ctigi'ile  reading,  if  Hefod 
bad  treated  of  Oli-ves.  Bacchus  ttrunique  is  afuoHfb 
rtfetiticn,  as  fJr,  Bcntlt^  ohfervtu 


\  had  that  part  of  Hefiod's  fyflem  in  view  wncrs 
he  makes  matter  precede  all  things,  and  even  the 
gods  themfelves  ;  for  by  div  am  parentes  the  Latin 
poet  means  chaos,  heaven,  earth,  &c.  which  the 
Greek  poet  makes  the  parents  of  the  gods.  He- 
Cod  tells  us,  verfe  Ii6,  chaos  brought  forth  the 
earth  her  firft  offspring ;  to  which  the  fecond  line 
here  quoted  has  a  plain  reference  ;  and  orbemque 
fub  illo  infantim,  which  Mr.  Creech  has  omitted, 
may  either  mean  the  world  in  general,  or,  hy  fub 
illo  being  annexed,  hell,  which,  according  to  our 
poet,  was  made  a  fubterrancan  world.  Primum 
titubantiafidera,  corf  us, "which  is  here  rendered,  and 
infant-fiars firji flag^er^ d  in  their  -way,  are  the  fun 
and  moon;  our  poet  calls  them  HtX<ov  ti  ftiyav, 
Xafi-rpat  n  ttXnttDi,  the  great  fun,  and  the  bright 
moon ;  the  Roman  calls  them  the  wandering  pla- 
nets, the  chief  bodies  in  the  firmament,  not  the 
firft  works  of  heaven,  as  is  Interpreted  in  the  Dau- 
phine's  edition  of  Manilius.  The  fourth  verfc, 
which  refers  to  the  birth  of  Jove,  and  the  wars  of 
the  giants  and  the  gods,  one  of  the  greateft  i'ub- 
je<fts  of  the  Theogony,  the  Englifh  trar.'flator  has 
left  untouched.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  a  various 
reading  of  this  pafTage,  viz. 

"  ritanafquc  juviffe  fenis  cunabula  magni," 
which  ha?  a  ftronger  allufion  to  the  battle  of  the 
gods  than  the  other  reading,  fenis  cunabula  mogni, 
meaning  the  fecond  childhood  or  old  age  of  Sa- 
turn. The  next  verfe,  which  is  beautifully  ex- 
preffed  in  thefe  two  lines, 

How  name  of  brother  veil'd  an  hufband's  love. 
And  Juno  bore  unaided  by  her  Jove, 
plainly  diredl'  to  Jupiter  taking  his  fifter  Juno  to 
wife,  and  Juno  bearuig  Vulcan,  h  ipikcrnri,  uiyturaif 
by  which  Hefiod  means  without  the  mutual  joy» 
of  love.  The  fucceeding  line  has  a  reference  to 
the  birth  of  Bacchus,  and  the  feventh  to  the  whole 
poem  ;  fo  that  t)£  may  be  faid  to  begin  and  end 
his  panegyric  on  the  Theogony,  with  a  general 
allufion  to  the  whole.  The  Latin  poet,  in  his  fix 
verfes  on  the  Works  and  Days,  begins  as  on  the 
Theogony,  with  a  general  obfervation  on  the 
whole  p'^cm  :  "  Hefiod,"  fays  he,  "  inquired  into 
"  the  tillage  and  management  of  fhe  country,  and 
"  into  the  laws  or  rules  of  agriculture  ."  I  do  not 
qucflion  but  ManiliU',  in  legefque  rogavit,  had  his 
eye  on  thele  words  of  our  poet  Outoj  roi  wsS/iwn 
■sriXtrcci  w/^oi,  this  is  the  law  of  the  fields.  What 
the  Rfiman  there  fays  of  Bacchus  loving  hills,  and 
of  grafting,  has  no  allufion  to  any  part  <.f  the  pre- 
fent Works  and  Days;  but  we  are  not  to  infer 
from  thence  that  this  is  not  the  poem  alluded  to» 
but  that  thofe  pafiages  are  loft  ;  of  which  I  have 
not  the  leaft  doubt,  when  1  confider  of  fome  parts 
of  the  Works  ard  Days  which  are  not  fo  well 
conneded  as  I  wifh  thty  were.  1  think  it  is  in- 
difpntable  that  Hefiod  writ  more  of  the  vintage 
than  we  have  now  extant,  and  that  he  likewife 
laid  down  rules  for  the  care  of  trees  :  this  will 
appear  more  clearly,  if  we  obferve  in  what  man- 
ner Virgil  introduces  this  line, 
"  Afcrjeumque  cano,  Rorhanaper  oppida,carmen." 
This  is  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Georgics  ;  the 
chief  fubjedli)  of  which  book  are  the  different  me-- 
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thoJs  of  producing  trees,  of  tranfplanting,  graft- 
ing, of  the  various  kinds  of  trees,  the  proper  foil 
for  each  kind,  and  of  the  care  of  vines  and  olives; 
and  he  has  in  that  book  the  very  expreflion  Ma- 
nilius  applies  to  Hefiod.  Bacchus  amat  colics^  fays 
Virgil;  rogavit  quos  colics  Bacchus  amaret,  fay.i  the 
other  of  our  poet,  he  inquired  after  what  hills 
Bacchus  loved. 

I  fhould  not  have  ufed  Mr.  Creech  and  Mr, 
Kennet  vpitii  fo  much  freedom  as  I  have,  had  not 
the  tranflation  of  the  one,  and  the  remark  of  the 
other,  fo  nearly  concerned  our  poet;  but  I  hope 
the  clearing  a  difficult  and  remarkable  paflaye  in 
a  claflic,  will,  in  fome  mcafure,  atone  for  the  li- 
berties I  have  took  with  thofe  gentlemen. 

J.    The  Shield  of  Hercules. 
We  have  now  afcribed  to  Hefiod  a  poem  under 
the  title  of  Kwn  H^uxXiXi,  the  Shield  of  Hercules; 
which  Ariflophanes  the  grammarian  fuppofes  to  be 
fpurious,  and  that  it  is  an  imitarion  of  the  Shield 
of  Achilles  in  Homer.    Lilius  Gyraldus,  and  Fa- 
bricius,  bring  all  the  teftimonies  they  can  for  it 
being  writ  by  Hefiod;  but  none  of  them  amount 
to  a  proof.     Fabricius  gives  us  the  opinion  of  la- 
naquil  Faber,  in  fhefe   v.<rds;    I  am  much  fur- 
prifed  that  this  fliould  formerly  have  been,  and  is 
now,  a  n:atcer  of  difpute  ;  thofe  who  fuppofe  the 
Shield  noi   to  be  of  Hefiod,  have  a  very  flender 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  poetry.    This  is  only  the 
judgment  of  one  man  againft  a  number,  and  that 
founded   on    no    authority.      I    know  not  what 
could  indue:  Tanaquil  Faber  fo  confidently  to  af- 
fert  this,  which  looks,  if  i  may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
like  a  fort  of  bullying  a  perfon  into  his  opinion,  by 
forcing  him  into  the  dreadful  apprehenfion  of  be- 
ing thought  no  judge  of  Greek  poetry,  if  he  will 
not  come  in :    1  fay,  I  know  not  what  could  in- 
duce him  to  affert  this;  forjthere  is  no  manner  of 
fimilitude  to  the  other  works  of  our  poet :  and  here 
I  muft  call  in  queflion  the  judgment  of  Arifiopha- 
nes,  and  of  fuch  as  have  followed  him,  for  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Shield  of  Achil- 
les.   The  whole  poem  confilts  of  four  hundred  and 
four  fcore  verfes;  of  which  the  defcription  of  the 
Shield  is  but  one  hundred  and  four  fcore :  in  this 
defcription   are  fome  fimilar  pafTages  to  that  of 
Achilles,  but  not  fufficient  to  juftify  that  opinion  : 
there  are  likewife  a  few  lines  Wie  fame  in  borh ; 
but  after  a  firidt  examination,  they  may  poffibly 
appear  as  much  to  the  diiad vantage  ol  Homer,  as 
to  the  author  of  this  poem.    The  other  parts  have 
no  affinity  to  any  book  in  the  two  poems  of  Ho- 
nier.     The  poet  begins  with  a  beautiful  defcrip- 
tion of  the  perfon  of  Alcmena,  her  love  to  Amphi- 
tryon, and  her  amour  with  Jupiter;  from  thence 
he   proceeds   to  the   charaiSters  of   Hercules  and 
Iphicius,   and  goes  on  regularly  to  the  death  of 
Cygnus,  which  concludes  the  poen. ;  with  many 
other  particulars,  which,  as  I  faid  before,  have  no 
relation  to  any  part  of  Homer.    Among  the  writ- 
ings of  our  poet  which  were  loft,  we  have  the  ti- 
tles of  TvnaiKOJn,  cr  H^aiiuv,  KaretXayre;,  and  olTvvtci- 
X.UV  KaTtcXoyo;,  or  Hoiat  MiyaXeu :  both  thgfe  titles 
are  i'lkclj  to  belong  Imt  to  one  poetn^  and  to  that 


which  Suidas  mentions,  the  Catalogue  of  Heroic 
Women,  in  five  book*:  that  he  compofed  fuch  a 
work,  is  probable,  from  the  two  laft  verfes  of  the 
Theogony,  and  it  being  often  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers :  we  have  an  account  of  another 
poem,  under  the  title  of  K^uyona,  the  Generation 
of  Heroes.  The  favourers  of  the  bhield  of  Hercu- 
les would  have  that  poem  received  as  a  fragment 
of  one  of  thefe;  and  all  that  Le  Clerc  fays  id  de- 
fence of  it,  is,  fince  Hercules  was  the  moft  famous 
of  heroes,  it  is  not  abfurd  to  imagine  the  Shield  to 
be  a  part  of  the  HjwysKa,  though  it  is  handed  down 
to  us  as  a  diftindt  work;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  frag- 
ment of  it.  Thus  we  fee  all  their  arguments,  both 
for  it  being  genuine,  and  a  fragment  of  another 
poem,  are  but  conjtrdlures.  I  think  they  nught 
not  to  fufpeft  it  a  part  of  another  work,  unleis 
they  could  tell  when,  where,  or  by  whom,  the  ti- 
tle was  changed.  It  is  certainly  a  very  ancient 
piece,  and  well  worth  the  notice  of  men  of  genius, 

6.    Poems  tvbicb  are  lojl. 
Befides  the  pieces  juft  mentioned,  we  find  the 
following  catalogue  in  Fabricius  attributed  to  He- 
fiod, but  now  loft. 

Xlapxiyurt;,  or  T^oSrixai  ^louvo^.  This  was  cou- 
cerniiig  the  education  of  Acnilles  under  Chir)n; 
which  Ariftophanes,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  ban- 
ters as  the  work  of  Hefi<d. 

hUXa/^.'To^iX,  or  m  Tov  Mccrrti  Mika/ifgoSei  I  a  po- 
em on  divination.  The  title  is  fuppoled  to  be  took 
from  Mclampus,  an  ancient  phyfician,  faid  to  be 
(killed  in  divination  by  birds.  Part  of  this  work 
is  commended  by  Athenaeus,  book  13. 

AT^ovoftcia  fityaXii,  or  Arj/jt>!  fijSxes :  a  treatile  of 
aftrc.no.-iiy,  Pliuy  fays,  according  to  Hefiod,  ia 
whofe  name  we  have  a  book  of  aftrology  extant, 
the  early  fetring  of  the  Pleiades  is  about  the  end 
of  the  autumn  eqainox.  Notwithftanding  this 
quotation,  Fabricius  tells  us,  that  Athenaeus  and 
Pliny,  in  fome  other  place,  have  given  us  reafoa 
to  believe  they  thought  the  poem  of  aftronomy 
fuppofititious 

B-PTiy.^hiat  in  Bxr^^v*.  This  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas,  with  the  addition  of  vtva.  Bftdfetnov  aurit,  a 
funeral  fong  on  Batrachus,  whom  lie  loved. 

n?w  l^aibiv  AaxTuXay.  This  was  of  the  Idaei 
Daiityli,  who,  lays  Pliny,  in  his  feventh  book,  are 
recorded  by  Hefiod  as  difcoverers  of  iron  in  Crete. 
This  is  likewife  in  the  catalogue  of  Suidas. 

E^iffzXxfiws  UtXiui  xai  ©£r<Saj:  an  cpithalami- 
um  on  the  marriage  ef  Peleus  and  Thetis;  two 
verfes  of  which  are  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Ifaac 
Tzetzes  to  Lycophron. 

r»f  wsjisSfi.  Lhis  book  of  geography  is  men- 
tioneii  by  Strabo. 

Aiyifiit; ;  a.  poem  on  one  .ffigimus.  This,  Athe- 
naus  teiis  us,  was  writ  by  Hefiod,  or  Cccrops;  a 
wretch,  whofe  name  is  now  remembered  only  for 
being  to  Hefiod  what  Zoilu>  was  to  Homer. 

Oriinui  lis  ra*  cuii^y  xaTxiaifis  :  the  defcent  of 
Theleiii  into  hell.  This  is  attributed  to  Hefiod, 
by  Paufanias,  in  his  Boe.tics. 

Eir»)  fixvrixa.  xai  t%rfyr^ei$  tn  rt^ffto :  on  pro> 
phedes,  or  divi»auon»  with  an  cxpofuioc  of  pro» 
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digies,  or  portents.  This  is  likewife  mentioned 
J)y  Paufanias. 

&UI1I  Xtyoi:  divine  fpecches;  which  Maximus 
Tyrius  takes  notice  of  in  his  fixteenth  differtation. 

yiiyeiXa  %cya '.  great  or  remarkable  avflions. 
We  find  the  title  of  this  work  in  the  eighth  book 
of  Athenxus, 

Knt/xs;  yauot:  the  marriage  of  Ceyx.  Wc  have 
an  account  of  this  poem,  both  by  Athenaeus,  and 
Plutarch,  in  his  Sympofiacs. 

Of  all  thcfe  labours  of  this  great  poet,  we  fee 
nothing  but  the  titles  remaining,  excepting  fome 
fragments  preferved  by  Paufanias,  Plutarch,  Poly- 
bius,  &c.  We  are  told  that  our  poet  compofcd 
fome  other  works,  of  which  we  have  not  even  the 
titles.  We  are  afTured,  from  diverfe  pafTages  in 
Pliny,  that  he  wrote  of  the  virtues  of  herbs;  but 
here  Fabricius  judicioofly  obferves,  that  he  might, 
in  other  poems.  occafioi;ally  treat  of  various  herbs; 
as  in  the  beginning  of  his  Works  and  Days,  he 
fpeaks  of  the  wholefomenefs  of  mallows,  and  the 


daffodil,  or  afphodelos.  Quintilian,  in  hU  fiftk 
book,  denies  the  fables  of  JEfop  to  have  been  writ- 
ten originally  by  him,  but  fays  the  firft  author  of 
them  was  Hefiod ;  and  Plutarch  informs  us  that 
jEfop  was  his  difciple  :  but  this  opinion,  though 
countenanced  by  fome,  is  exploded  by  others. 

When  we  refleiSl  on  the  number  of  titles,  the 
poems  to  which  are  irreparably  loft,  we  fnould 
confider  them  as  fo  many  monuments  to  raife  our 
concern  for  the  lofs  of  fo  much  treafure  never  to 
be  retrieved.  Let  us  turn  our  thoughts  from  that 
melancholy  theme,  and  view  the  poet  in  his  liv- 
ing writings;  let  us  read  I'lini  ourfelves,  and  incite 
our  countrymen  to  a  tafte  of  the  politenefs  of 
Greece.  Scaliger,  in  an  epiftle  to  Salniafius,  di- 
vides the  ftate  of  poetry  in  Greece  into  four  peri- 
ods of  time:  in  the  firft  arofe  Homer  aiid  Hefiod; 
on  which  he  has  the  juft  obfervation  that  con- 
cludes my  difcourfe  :  this,  fays  he,  you  may  not 
improperly  call  the  fpring  of  poefy;  but  it  is  ra- 
ther the  bloom  than  infancy. 


GENERAL  ARGUMENT  TO  THE  WORKS  AND  DAYS, 

FROM  THE  GREEK  OF  DANIEL  UEINSIUS. 


The  poet  begins  with  the  difference  of  the  two 
Contentions;  and  rejedling  that  which  is  attended  | 
with  difgrace,  he  advifes  his  brother  Perfes  to  pre- 
fer the  other.  One  is  the  lover  of  ftrife,  and  the 
occafion  of  troubles:  the  other  prompts  us  on  to 
procure  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  a  fair  and  honeft 
way.  After  Prometheus  had  by  fubtlety  ftole  the 
,  fire  clardeftinely  ftom  Jove  (the  fire  i>  by  the  di- 
vine Plato,  in  his  allullon  to  this  pafiage,  called 
the  neceffaries,  or  abundance  of  life;  and  th<ife  are 
called  fubtle,  who  were  fjlicitous  after  the  abund- 
ance of  life),  the  god  created  a  great  eril,  which 
was  Pandora,  that  is  Fortune,  who  was  endowed 
with  all  the  gifts  of  the  gods,  mcaning,all  the  be- 
nefirs  of  nature :  fo  F<.rtune  may  from  thence  be 
faid  to  have  the  difpofa!  of  the  comforts  of  life  ; 
and  from  that  time  care  and  prudence  are  requir- 
ed in  the  management  of  hianian  affairs.  Before 
Prometheus  had  purloined  the  fire,  all  the  com- 
mon neceffaries  of  life  were  near  at  hand,  and  ea- 
Cly  attained ;  for  Saturn  had  firft  made  a  golden 
age  of  men,  to  which  the  earth  yielded  all  her 
fxuits  fponfanecufly  :  the  mortals  of  the  golden 
a^e  fub.niitrcd  to  a  foft  and  pleafant  death,  and 
Were  afterwards  made  demons ;  and  honour  at- 
tended their  names.  To  thisfuccceded  thefi.cond, 
the  filver  age,  worfe  in  all  things  than  the  firft, 
and  better  than  the  folicwing;  which  Jiipircr,  or 
Fate,  tovk  f.-om  the  earth,  and  made  happy  in 
their  death.  Plence  the  poet  paffts  to  the  third, 
the  brafen  age;  the  men  of  which,  he  fays,  were 
ferce  and  terrible,  who  ignobly  fell  by  their  own 
foily  and  civil  difcord ;  \ux  was  their  future  fate 
iike  to  the  other,  for  they  dcfcended  to  hell.  This 
generation  is  followed  by  a  race  of  heroes,  F-teo- 
cles  and  Polynicee,  an!  the  reft  who  were  in  the 
£rik  and  oldeH  Thcbau  war,  and  Aganiemnon 


and  Menelaus;  and  fuch  as  are  recorded  by  the 
*  poet  to  be  in  the  Trojan  war  ;  of  whom  fome 
perifhed  entirtly  by  dea'h,  and  fome  now  inhabit 
the  iiles  of  the  bleffed.  Next  he  defcribes  the  iron 
age,  and  the  injuftice  which  prevailed  in  it.  He 
greatly  reproves  the  judges,  and  taxe-  them  with 
corruption,  in  a  (liort  and  beautiful  fable.  In  the 
other  part  of  the  buok,  he  fets  before  cur  eyes 
the  conftquences  of  juftice  and  injuftice;  and 
then,  in  tl.e  moft  fagacious  manner,  lays  down 
fome  of  the  wifeft  precepts  to  Perfes.  The  part 
which  contains  the  precepts,  is  chiefly  writ  in  an 
irregi.'lar,  free,  and  eafy  way;  and  his  frequent 
repetitious,  which  cuftom  modern  writers  have 
quite  avoided,  bear  no  fmall  marks  of  his  antiqui- 
ty. He  often  digrcffes,  that  his  brother  might 
not  be  tired  with  his  precepts,  becaufe  of  a  too 
much  famenefs.  Hence  he  paffes  to  rules  of  eco- 
nomy, beginnmg  with  agriculture.  He  points 
out  the  proper  feafon  for  the  plough,  the  harveft, 
the  viniage,  and  for  felling  wood;  he  fhows  the 
fruits  of  induftry,  and  thiS  ill  confequences  of 
negligence.  He  defcribes  the  different  feafons, 
and  tells  us  what  works  are  proper  to  each. 
Thcfe  are  the  fubjc<5ls  of  the  firft  part  of  his  Eco- 
nomy. In  procefs  of  time,  and  the  thirft  of  gain 
increafing  in  men,  every  method  was  tried  to  the 
procuring  riches;  men  begun  to  extend  their 
commerce  over  the  feas ;  for  which  reafon  the 
pott  laid  down  precepts  for  navigation.  He  next 
proceeds  to  a  recommendation  of  divine  Vvrorlhip, 
the  adoration  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  the 
various  ways  of  paying  our  homage  to  them.  He 
concludes  with  a  ftiort  obfervation  on  days,  di- 
viding them  into  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

•  J  Jufpofi:  Hdiifius  mians  Homer. 


COOKE'S   HESIOD. 


WORKS  AND  DAYS*. 


BOOK    I. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

^his  book  contains  the  invocation  to  the  whole,  the  general  propofition,  the  ftory  of  Prometheui- 
Epimetheus,  and  Pandora  ;  a  defcription  of  the  golden  age,  filver  age,  brafen  age,  the  age  of  heroes, 
and  the  iron  age ;  a  recommendation  of  virtue,  from  the  temporal  blefiings  with  which  good  men 
are  attended,  and  the  condition  of  the  wicked,  and  feveral  moral  precepts  proper  to  be  obferved 
through  the  courfe  of  our  lives. 


Sing,  mufes.  fing,  from  the  Pierian  grove  ; 
Begin  the  fong,  and  let  the  theme  be  Jove  ; 
From  him  ye  fprung,and  him  ye  firft  (hould  praife ; 
From  your  immortal  fire  deduce  your  lays ; 


To  him  alone,  to  his  great  will  we  owe. 
That  we  exift,  and  what  we  are  below. 
Whether  we  blaze  among  the  fons  of  fame, 
Or  live  obfcurely,  and  without  a  name, 
Or  noble  or  ignoble,  ftill  we  prove 
Our  iot  determin'd  by  the  will  of  Jove. 
With  eafe  he  lifts  the  peafant  to  a  crown, 
i  With  the  fame  eafe  he  calls  the  monarch  down : 


*  The  fchoUaJi  Tzet-zes  tells  us,  this  poem  -jvas  firjl 
tailed  the  IVoris  and  Days  of  Hefiod,  to  dijiinguijh  it 
from  another  en   ihefame  fubjefi,  and  of  thi  fame   title, 

■wrote,  by  Orpheus.      lio-w  much  this  may  be  depended  |  With  eafe  he  clou'is  the  brightefl  nariie  in  night', 
tn  I  canmtfay  ;  but   Fabricius  affures  us  from  Pliny,  j    /md  tails  the  meaneft  to  the  fairefl  light; 


hook  18.  chap.,Z5-  that  Hefiod  ivas  ihefrft  ivbo  laid 
Jotvn  rules  for  agriculture.  It  is  cctain,  that  of  all  \ 
the  pieces  of  this  nature  ivhich  "uiere  bcfcre  f^irgil,  and 
txtant  in  his  days,  this  ivas  mojl  efleemed  by  him,  other- 
•ivife  be  tuould  not  have  fhovied  that  rifpeSt  to  our  au- 
thor •aihicb  he  does  quite  through  his  Georgic.  In  one 
place  be  propofes  him  as  a  pattern  in  that  great  tvori, 
ivhere,  addre^ng  to  bis  country,  he  fays, 

tibi  res  antiquje  landis  et  arcis 

Ingredior,  fanAos  aufus  reciudere  forces; 

Afctaeumque  cano,  Romano  per  oppida,  carmen. 

Lib.  a. 
For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  1  raife. 
And  treat  of  arts  difclos'd  in  ancient  days, 
Once  more  unlock  for  thee  the  facrcd  fpring, 
And  old  Afcrcsan  verfe  in  Roman  cities  fi'.g. 

Dryden. 
He  begins  the   Georgic   ivitb  an  explanatita  of  the 

title  of  the  Maoris  and  Days. 

Quid  faciat  Ixtas  fegetes,  quo  Cdere  terram 
Vertere,  &c. 

What  makes  a  plenteous  harveft,  when  to  turn 
The  fruitly  foil,  and  when  to  fow  the  corn. 

DaVBEN. 

#or  by  Worfcsis  meant  the artof  agriculture,  and  by 
Days  the  proper  feafons  for  works.  See  farther  in 
my  Diiojwrfs  on  the  Writings  of  tie^od. 


At  wili  be  varies  life  through  ev'ry  flate. 
Unnerves   the   firong,  and  makes  the   crooked 

ft  rait. 
Such  Jove,  who  thunders  terrible  from  high. 
Who  dwellF.  in  maufions  far  above  the  iky. 
Lock  dov'u,  thoupow'r  fupreme,  vouchfafe  thine 

aid, 
And  let  my  judgment  be  by  juftice  fway'd  ;     ai 
O  '   hear  my  vows,  and  thine  afliftance  bring, 
While  truths  undoubted  I  to  Perfes  fing. 

As  here  on  r.p.nh  we  tread  <  he  maze  of  life, 
The  minds  divided  in  a  df>uble  ftrife ; 
One  by  the  wife  i?  thought  deferving  fame. 
And  this  attrnded  by  the  grtareil  ihame, 
The  difmal  fource  whence  fpring  pernicious  jars 
The  haneful  fountain  of  de£lru«5live  wars. 
Which,  by  the  laws  of  arbitrary  fate. 
Who  follow,  though  by  nature  taught  to  hate  • 
From  night's  black  realms  this  took  its  odious 

hirth 
And  one  Jove  planted  in  the  womb  of  earth, 
rhe  betrer  ftrife  ,  by  this  the  foul  is  fir'd 
To  arduous  toils,  nor  with  thcfe  toils  is  tir'd  - 
One  fees  his  neighbour  with  laborious  hand, 
Planting  hi?  orchard,  or  manuring  land  ; 
He  fees  another  with  indulirious  care. 
Materials  for  the  building  art  p i-eparc ; 
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It 

Idle  hJmfelf  he  fees  them  hafte  to  rife, 
Obferves  their  growing  wealth  with  envious  eyes, 
With  emulation  fir'd,  beholds  their  (lore.  41 

And  toils  with  joy  who  never  toil'd  before  : 
The  artift  envies  what  the  artift  gains, 
The  bard  the  rival  bard's  fuccefsful  ftrains. 

Perfes  attend,  my  jaft  decrees  obfcrve. 
Nor  from  thy  honcit  labour  idly  fwerve ; 
The  love  of  ftrife,  that  joys  in  evils,  ihun, 
Nor  to  the  forum  from  thy  duty  run. 
How  vain  the  wranglings  of  the  bar  to  mind, 
While  Ceres,  yellow  goddefs  is  unkind  ! 
But  when  propitious  fhe  has  heap'd  your  ftore, 
For  others  you  may  plead,  and  not  before; 
But  let  with  jufticc  your  contentions  prove, 
And  be  your  counfels  fuch  as  come  from  Jove  ; 
JJot  as  of  late  when  we  divided  lands, 
You  grafp'd  at  all  with  avaricious  hands; 
When  the  corrupted  bench,  for  bribes  well  known, 
tJnjuftly  granted  more  than  was  your  own. 
Foals,  blind  to  truth  I    nor  knows  their  erring 

foul 
How  much  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole,  60 
How  great  the  pleafure  wholefome  herbs  afford, 
How  blefj'd  the  frugal,  and  an  honeft  board  I 
Would  the  immortal  gods  on  men  beftow 
A  mind,  how  few  the  wants  of  life  to  know, 
They  all  the  year  from  labour  free  might  live 
On  what  the  bounty  of  a  day  would  give, 
They  foon  the  rudder  o'er  the  fmoke  would  lay, 
And  let  the  mule  and  ox  at  leifure  flray  : 
This  fenfe  to  man  the  king  of  gods  denies. 
In  wrath  to  him  who  daring  rob'd  the  fkies;     70 
Dread  ills  the  god  prepar'd,  unknown  before. 
And  the  ftol'n  fire  back  to  his  heav'n  he  bore; 
But  from  Prometheus  'twas  conceal'd  in  vain, 
Which  for  the  ufe  of  man  he  dole  again, 
And,  artful  in  his  fraud,  brought  from  above, 
Clos'd  in  a  hollow  cane,  deceiving  Jove  : 
Again  defrauded  of  celeftial  fire. 
Thus  fpoke  the  cloud-compelling  god  in  ire  : 
Son  of  lapetus,  o'er  fubtlc,  go. 
And  glory  in  thy  artful  theft  below ;  80 

Now  of  the  fire  you  boaft  by  ftealth  retriev'd, 
And  triumph  in  almighty  Jove  dcceiv'd  ; 
But  thou  too  late  fhall  find  the  triumph  vain. 
And  read  thy  folly  in  fucceeding  pain ; 
Pofterity  the  fad  effecft  fhall  know. 
When,  in  purfuit  of  joy,  they  grafp  their  woe. 
He  fpcke,  and  told  to  Mulciber  his  will. 
And,  fmiling,  bade  him  his  commands  fulfil, 
To  ufe  his  greaieft  art,  his  niceft  care, 
To  frame  a  creature  exquifitely  fair,  90 

To  temper  well  the  clay  with  water,  then 
To  add  the  vigour  and  the  voice  of  men, 
To  let  her  firft  in  virgin  luflre  fbine. 
In  form  a  goddef*,  with  a  bloom  divine  : 
And  next  the  fire  demands  Minerva's  aid, 
In  all  her  various  feill  to  train  the  maid, 
Bids  her  the  fecrets  of  the  loom  impart, 
To  cafl;  a  curious  thread  with  happy  art. 
And  golden  Venus  was  to  teach  the  fair, 
The  wiles  of  love,  and  to  improve  her  air,       Igo 
And  then,  in  awful  majefty,  to  fhed 
A  Uioufand  graceful  charms  arouud  her  head  : 
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Next  Hermes,  artful  god,  rriuft  form  her  mind. 

One  day  to  torture,  and  the  next  be  kind. 

With  manners  all  deceitful,  and  her  tongue 

Fraught  with  abufe,  and  with  detradlion  hung. 

Jove  gave  the  mandate  ;  and  the  gods  obey'd. 

Firft  Vulcan  form'd  of  earth  the  blufliing  maid; 

Minerva  next  perform'd  the  talk  aflign'd, 

With  ev'ry  female  art  adorn'd  her  mind.  Il« 

To  drtfs  her  Suada,  and  the  Graces  join; 

Around  her  perfon,  lo  !   the  di'monds  fhine. 

To  deck  her  brows  the  fair  trefs'd  feafons  bring  | 

A  garland  breathing  all  the  fweets  of  fpring. 

Each  prefent  Pallas  gives  it  proper  place. 

And  adds  to  ev'ry  ornament  a  grace. 

Next  Hermes  taught  the  fair  the  heart  to  move. 

With  all  the  falfe  alluring  arts  of  love, 

Her  manners  all  deceitful,  and  her  tongue 

With  falfehoods  fruitful,  and  detraction  hung.  lao 

The  finiih'd  maid  the  god*  Pandora  call, 

Becaufe  a  tribute  Jhe  receiv'd  from  all  : 

'And  thus,  'twas  Jove's  command,  the  fex  began, 

A  lovely  mifchief  to  the  foul  of  man. 

W'hen  the  great^fire  of  gods  beheld  the  fair, 

The  fatal  guile,  th'  inevitable  fnare, 

Hermes  he  bids  to  Epimethus  bear. 

Pronietheus  mindful  of  his  theft  above. 

Had  warn'd  his  brother  to  beware  of  Jove, 

To  take  no  prefent  that  the  god  (houid  fend,  130 

Leil  the  fair  bribe  fhould  ill  to  man  portend ; 

But  he,  forgetful,  takes  his  evil  fate. 

Accepts  the  mifchief,  and  repents  too  late. 

Mortals  at  firft  a  biifsful  earth  enjoy'd, 

With  ills  untainted,  nor  with  cares  annoy'd; 

To  them  the  world  was  no  laborious  ftage, 

Nor  fear'd  they  then  the  miferies  of  age; 

But  foon  the  fad  reverfion  they  behold, 

Alas  !   they  grow  in  their  afilidions  old  ; 

For  in  her  hand  the  nymph  a  calket  bears,      14® 

Full  of  difeafe?  and  corroding  cares, 

Which  open'd,  they  to  taint  the  world  begin, 

And  hope  alone  remains  entire  within. 

Such  was  the  fatal  prefent  from  above. 

And  fuch  the  will  of  cloud-compelling  Jove  : 

And  now  unnumber'd  woes  o'er  mortals  reign, 

Alike  infedled  is  the  land  and  main ; 

O'er  human  race  diftempers  filent  ftray, 

And  multiply  their  ftrength  by  night  and  day  : 

'Twas  Jove's  decree  they  Ihouid  in  filence  rove  ; 

For  who  is  able  to  contend  with  Jove  !  15I 

And  now  the  fubjetSt  of  my  verfe  f  change  ; 

To  tales  of  profit  and  delight  I  range  ; 

Whence  you  may  pleafure  and  advantage  gain. 

If  in  your  mind  you  lay  the  ufeful  ftrain. 

Soon  as  the  deathlefs  gods  were  born,  and  man, 
A  mortal  race,  with  voice  endow'd,  began, 
The  hcav'nly  pow'rs  from  high  their  work  behold. 
And  the  firft  age  they  ftyle  an  age  of  gold. 
Men  fpent  a  life  like  gods  in  Saturn's  reign,  l6o 
Nor  felt  their  mind  a  care,  nor  body  pain ; 
From  labour  free,  they  evry  fenfe  enjoy  ; 
Nor  could  the  ills  of  time  their  peace  dcftroy ; 
In  banquets  they  delight,  remov'd  from  care  ; 
Nor  troublefome  old  age  intruded  there  : 
They  die,  or  rather  feem  to  die,  they  feem 
From  hence  tranfportcd  in  a  pleafing  dreami 
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The  fields,  as  yet  untill'-J,  their  fruits  afford,  j 

And  fill  a  fumptuous,  and  unenvy'd  board  : 
Thus,  crowii'd  with  happinefs  their  ev'ry  day,  170 
Serene  and  joyful,  pafs'd  their  lives  away. 

When  in  the  grave  this  race  of  men  was  laid, 
Soon  was  a  world  of  holy  demons  made, 
Aerial  fpirits,  by  great  Jove  defign'd, 
To  be  on  earth  the  guardians  of  mankind; 
Invifible  to  mortal  eyes  they  go. 
And  mark  our  aflions,  good,  or  bad,  below  ; 
Th'  immortal  fples  with  watchful  care  prefide, 
And  thrice    ten  thoufand   round    their    charges 

glide  : 
They  can  reward  with  glory,  or  with  gold;     1 80 
A  pow'r  they  by  divine  permifTion  hold. 

Wcrfe  than  the  firft,  a  fecond  age  appears, 
Which  the  celeftials  call  the  filver  years. 
The  golden  age's  virtues  are  no  more; 
Nature  grows  weaker  than  fhe  was  before ; 
In  ftrength  of  body  mortals  much  decay  ; 
And  human  wifdom  fecms  to  fade  away. 
An  hundred  years  ch?  careful  dames  employ, 
Before  they  form'd  to  man  th'  unpulifh'd  boy ; 
Who  when  he  reach'd  his  bloom,  his  age's  prime, 
Found,  meafur'd  by  his  joys, but  fliort  his  time.  I9I 
Men,  prone  to  ill,  deny'd  the  gods  their  due. 
And  by  their  follies,  made  their  days  but  few. 
The  altars  of  the  blefs'd  negleded  ftand. 
Without  the  off'rings  which  the  laws  demand  ; 
But  angry  Jove  in  dull  this  people  laid, 
Becaufe  no  honours  to  the  gods  they  paid. 
This  fecond  race,  when  clos'd  their  life's  fhort  fpan, 
Was  happy  deem'd  beyond  the  ftate  of  man  ;  199 
Their  names  were  grateful  to  their  children  made; 
Each  paid  a  rev'rence  to  his  father's  fliade. 

And  now  a  third,  a  brazen  people  rife. 
Unlike  the  former,  men  of  monftrous  fize  : 
Strong  arms  extenfive  from  their  flioulders  grow. 
Their  limbs  of  equal  magnitude  below; 
Potent  in  arms,  and  dreadful  at  the  fpear. 
They  live  injurious,  and  devoid  of  fear  : 
On  the  crade  flefh  of  beafts  they  feed  alone, 
Savage  their  nature,  and  their  hearts  of  ftone; 
Their  houfes  brafs,  of  brafs  the  warlike  blade,  aio 
Iron  was  yet  unknown,  in  brafs  they  trade  : 
Furious,  robuft,  impatient  for  the  fight, 
War  is  their  only  care,  and  fole  delight, 
To  the  dark  fhades  of  death  this  race  defcend. 
By  civil  difcords,  an  ignoble  end  !  [ed  might, 

Strong  though  they  were,  death  quell'd  their  boaft- 
And  forc'd  their  ftubborn  fouls  to  leave  the  light. 

To  thefe  3  fourth,  a  better  race  fucceeds, 
Of  godlike  heroes,  fam'd  for  martial  deeds; 
Them  demigods,  at  firft,  their  matchlefs  worth  220 
Proclaim  aloud  all  through  the  boundlefs  earth, 
Thefe,  horrid  wars,  their  love  of  arms  deftroy. 
Some  at  the  gates  of  Thebes,  and  feme  at  Troy. 
Thefe,  for  the  brothers  fell,  detefted  ftrife  : 
For  beauty  thofe,  the  lovely  Grecian  wife ! 
To  thefe  does  Jove  a  fecond  life  ordain, 
Some  happy  foil  far  in  the  diftant  main, 
Where  live  the  hero-(hades  in  rich  repaft, 
Remote  from  mortals  of  a  vulgar  caft  : 
There  in  the  ifland  of  the  blefs'd  they  find,     230 
y/hete  Saturn  reigns,  an  endlcfs  calm  of  mind ; 


And  there  the  cholceft  fruits  adorn  the  fields. 
And  thrice  the  fertile  year  a  harveft  yields. 

O  !  would  I  had  my  hours  of  life  began 
Before  this  fifth,  this  finful  race  of  man  ; 
Or  had  I  not  been  call'd  to  breathe  the  day. 
Till  the  rough  iron  age  had  pafs'd  away  : 
For  now,  the  times  are  fuch,  the  gods  ordain. 
That  every  moment  fhajl  be  wing'd  with  pain; 
Condemn'd  to  forrows,  and  to  toil  we  live  ;    a4e 
Reft  to  our  labour  death  alone  can  give; 
And  yet,  amid  the  cares  our  lives  annoy. 
The  gods  will  grant  fome  intervals  of  joy  : 
But  how  degen'rate  is  the  human  ftate  '. 
Virtiie  no  more  diftinguifties  the  great; 
No  fafe  reception  fhall  the  ftranger  find  ; 
Nor  ftiall  the  ties  of  blood  or  friendfbip  bind  ; 
Nor  {hall  the  parent,  when  his  fons  are  nigh. 
Look  with  the  fondnefs  of  a  parent's  eye, 
Nor  to  the  fire  the  fon  obedience  pay,  250 

Nor  look  with  rev'rence  on  the  locks  of  gray, 
But  O  !  regardlefs  of  the  pow'rs  divine, 
With  bitter  taunts  (hall  load  his  life's  decline. 
Revenge  and  rapine  flxall  refpedt  command, 
The  pious,  juft,  and  good,  negledled  ftand. 
The  wicked  ftiall  the  better  man  diftrefs. 
The  righteous  fuffer,and  without  redrefs; 
Stridl  honefty,  and  naked  truth,  ftiall  fail, 
The  perjur'J  villain  in  his  arts  prevail. 
Hoarfe  envy  ftiall,  unfeen,  exert  her  voice,       ii6o 
Attend  the  wretched,  and  in  ill  rejoice. 
At  laft  fair  modefty  and  juftice  fly, 
Bob'd  their  pure  limbs  in  white,  and  gain  the  fty, 
From  the  wide  earth  they  reach  the  bleft  abodes, 
And  join  the  grand  alTcmbly  of  the  gods, 
While  mortal  men,  abandon'd  to  their  grief. 
Sink  in  their  forrows,  hopelefs  of  relief. 

While  now  my  fable  from  the  birds  I  bring, 
To  the  great  rulers  of  the  earth  I  fing. 
High  in  the  clouds  a  mighty  bird  of  prey       270 
Bore  a  melodious  nightingale  away; 
And  to  the  captive,  ftiivVing  in  defpair, 
Thus,  cruel,  fpoke  the  tyrant  of  the  air. 
Why  mourns  the  wretch  in  my  fuperior  power? 
Thy  voice  avails  not  in  the  ravifti'd  hour  ; 
Vain  are  thy  cries ;  as  my  defpotic  will. 
Or  I  can  fet  thee  free,  or  I  can  kill. 
Unwifely  who  provokes  his  abler  foe, 
Conqueft  ftill  flies  him,  and  he  ftrives  for  woe. 
Thus  fpoke  th'  enftaver  with  infulting  pride.  280 

O !  Perfes,  juftice  ever  be  thy  guide  : 
May  malice  never  gain  upon  thy  will, 
Malice  that  makes   the  wretch  more  wretched 

ftill. 
The  good  man,  injur'd,  to  revenge  is  flow. 
To  him  the  vengeance  is  the  greater  woe. 
Ever  will  all  injurious  courfes  fail, 
And  juftice  ever  over  wrongs  prevail; 
Right  will  take  place  at  laft,  by  fit  degrees ; 
This  truth  the  fool  by  fad  experience  fees. 
When  fuits  commence,  diflioneft  ftrife  the  caufe. 
Faith  violated,  and  the  breach  of  laws,  291 

Enfue;  the  cries  of  juftice  haunt  the  judge. 
Of  bribes  the  glutton,  and  of  fin  the  drudge. 
Through  cities  then  the  holy  demon  runs, 
Unfeen,  and  mourns  the  manners  of  their  fons, 
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Difperfing  evils,  to  reward  the  crimes 

Of  thofe  who  banifti  juftice  from  the  times. 

Is  there  a  man  whom  incorrupt  we  call. 

Who  fits  ahke  unprejudic'd  to  all, 

By  him  the  city  flourifties  in  peace,  300 

Her  borders  lengthen  and  her  fons  increafe; 

From  him  far-feeing  Jove  will  drive  afar 

All  civil  difcord,  and  the  rage  of  war. 

No  days  of  famine  to  the  righteous  fall, 

But  all  is  plenty,  and  dclightfuf  all ; 

Nature  indulgent  o'er  their  land  is  feen, 

With  oakihightow'ringare  theirmountainsgreen. 

With  heavy  mafl  their  arma  difFufive  bow, 

Whilefrom  theirtrunks  rich  ftreamsof  honey  flow; 

Of  flocks  untainted  are  their  paftures  full,        310 

Which  flowly  flrut  beneath  their  weight  of  wool; 

And  fons  are  born  the  likenefs  of  their  fire, 

The  fruits  of  virtue,  and  a  chafte  defire  : 

O'er  the  wide  feas  for  wealth  they  need  not  roam, 

■Many  and  lading  are  their  joys  at  home. 

Not  thus  the  wicked,  who  in  ill  delight, 

Whofe  daily  adls  pervert  the  rules  of  right, 

To  thefe  the  wife  difpofer,  Jcve-  ordains. 

Repeated  lofTes,  and  a  world  of  pains  : 

Famines  and  plagues  are,  unexpesSed,  nigh  :  320 

Their  wives  arc  barren,  and  their  kindred  die; 

Numbers  of  thefe  at  once  are  fweep'd  away ; 

And  (hips  of  wealth  become  the  ocean's  prey. 

One  finiier  oft  provokes  th'  avenger's  hand  ; 

And  often  one  man's  crimes  deftroy  a  land. 

Exa6lly  mark,  ye  rulers  of  mankind, 

The  ways  of  truth,  nor  be  to  juftice  blind  ; 

Confider  all  ye  do,  and  all  ye  fay. 

The  holy  demons  to  their  god  convey. 

Aerial  fpirits,  by  great  Jove  defign'd,    _  330 

To  be  on  earth  the  guardians  of  mankind; 

Invifible  to  mortal  eyes  they  go. 

And  mark  our  adlions,  good,  or  bad,  below  ; 

Th'  immortal  fpies  with  watchful  care  prefide, 

And  thrice  ten  thoufand  round  their  charges  glide. 

Juftice,  unfpotted  maid,  deriv'd  from  Jove, 

Renown'd,  and  reverenc'd  by  the  gods  above, 

When  morrals  violar£  her  facred  laws. 

When  judges  hear  the  bribe,  and  not  the  caufe, 

Ciofe  by  her  parent-god  behold  her  ftand,       340 

And  urge  the  punifhment  their  fins  demand. 

JLook  in  your   brcafts,   and  there   furvey   your 

crimes. 
Think,  O  ye  judges !  and  reform  betimes. 
Forget  the  paft,  nor  more  falfe  judgments  give, 
•  Turn  from  your  ways  betimes,  O  turn  and  live  1 
Who,  full  of  wiles,  his  neighbour's  harm  contrives, 
Palfc  to  himfelf,  againft  himfclf  he  ftrives  ; 
For  he  that  harbours  evil  in  his  mind, 
V/ill  from  his  evil  thoughts  but  evil  find;        349 
And  lo  !  the  eye  o£  Jove,  that  all  things  knows, 
Can,  when  he  will,  the  heart  of  man  difclofe  ; 
Open  the  guilty  bifom  all  within. 
And  trace  the  infant  thoughts  of  future  fin. 

O  !  when  1  hear  the  up-ight  man  complain. 
And,  by  his  injuries,  the  judge  arraign, 
If  to  be  wicked  is  to  find  fuccefs, 
I  cry,  and  to  be  juft  to  meet  diftrefs. 
May  I  nor  mine  the  righteous  path  purfue, 
utint'reil  only  ever  keep  in  view : 


But  by  refle(9:ion  better  taught,  I  find  4W 

We  fee  the  prefent,  to  the  future  blind, 
Truft  to  the  will  of  Jove,  and  wait  the  end. 
And  good  (hall  always  your  good  aifts  attend. 

Thefe  dodrines,  Perfes,  treafure  in  thy  heaft. 
And  never  from  the  paths  of  juftice  part  : 
Never  by  brutal  violence  be  fway'd  ; 
But  be  the  will  of  Jove  in  thefe  obey'd. 

In  thefe  the  brute  creation  men  exceed, 
They,  void  of  reafon,  by  each  other  bleed, 
While  man  by  juftice  (hould  be  keep'd  in  awe, 
Juftice  of  nature,  well  ordain'd,  the  law.  371 

Who  right  efpoufes  through  a  righteous  love, 
Shall  meet  the  bounty  of  the  hands  of  Jove; 
But  he  that  will  not  be  by  laws  confin'd, 
Whom  not  the  facramentof  oaths  can  bind. 
Who,  with  a  willing  foul,  can  juftice  leave, 
A  wound  immortal  Ihall  that  njan-receive ; 
His  houfe's  honour  daily  fhall  decline  : 
Fair  flourilh  fha'l  the  juft  from  line.lc  line. 

O  !  Perfes,  foolifh  Perfes,  bow  thine  ear       3JQ 
To  the  good  counfels  of  a  foul  fincere. 
fe  wickednefs  the  road  is  quicl'ly  found, 
Short  is  the  way,  and  on  an  eafy  ground. 
The  paths  of  virtue  muft  be  reach'd  by  toil. 
Arduous  and  long,  and  on  a  rugged  foil, 
Thorny  the  gate,  but  when  the  top  you  gain, 
Fair  is  the  future,  and  the  profpe<5t  plain. 
Far  does  the  man  all  other  men  excel, 
Who.  from  his  wifdom,  thinks  in  all  things  wen,^ 
Wifely  confld'ring,  to  himfelf  a  friend,  39* 

All  for  the  prefent  beft,  and  for  the  end  : 
Nor  13  the  man  without  his  (hare  jf  pralfe, 
Who  well  the  ditflatcs  of  the  wife  obeys; 
But  he  that  is  not  wife  himfelf,  nor  can 
Harken  to  wifdom,  is  a  ufelefs  man. 

Ever  obferve,  Perfes,  of  birth  divine. 
My  precepts,  and  the  profit  (hall  be  thine ; 
Then  famine  always  (hall  avoid  thy  door. 
And    Ceres,    fair-wreath'd    goddefs,    blefs    thy 

ftore. 
The  flothful  wretch,  who  lives  from  labour  free, 
Like  drones,  the  robbers  of  the  painful  bee,     4CI 
Has  always  men,  and  gods,  alike  his  foes  ; 
Him  famine  follows  with  her  train  of  woes. 
With  cheerful  zeal  your  mod'rate  toils  purfue. 
That  your  full  barns  you  may  in  feafon  view. 
The  man  induftrious  ilranger  is  to  need, 
A  thoufand  flocks  his  fertile  paftures  feed ; 
As  with  the  drone  with  him  it  w^iuld  not  prove. 
Him  men  and  gods  behold  with  eyes  of  love. 
To  care  and  labour  think  it  no  difgrace,  410 

Falfe  pride  !  the  portion  of  the  fluggard  race  ; 
The  flothful  man,  who  never  work'd  before. 
Shall  gaze  with  envy  on  thy  growing  ftore. 
Like  thee  to  flourifh,he  will  fpare  no  pains ; 
For  lo  !  the  rich  virtue  ?.nd  glory  gaias. 

Striftly  obferve  the  whoiefome  rules  1  give. 
And,  blels'd  in  all,  thou  like  a  god  ftialt  live. 
Ne'er  to  thy  neighbour's  goodi  extend  thy  cares, 
Nor  be  negledlful  of  thine  own  affairs- 
Let  no  degen'rate  (hame  debate  thy  mind,      430 
Shame  that  is  never  to  the  needy  kind; 
The  man  that  has  it  will  continue  poor  ; 
He  muft  be  bold  that  would  enlarge  his  florc. 
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But  ravifh  not,  depending  on  thy  might, 
Injurious  to  thyfelf,  another's  right. 
Who,  or  by  open  force,  or  fecret  ftealth, 
Or  perjur'd  wiles,  sjnaffes  heaps  of  wealth. 
Such  many  are,  whom  thirft  of  o;ain  betrays, 
The  gods,  all  feeing,  fhall  o'ercloud  his  days  ; 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  fhall  die,  430 
And,  like  a  dream,  his  ill-got  riches  fly  : 
Nor  lefs,  or  to  infult  the  fuppliant's  cries, 
The  guilt,  or  break  through  hofpitable  ties. 
Is  there  who,  by  incefluous  paflion  led. 
Pollutes  with  joys  unclean  his  brother's  bed  ; 
Or  who,  regardlefs  of  his  tender  truft, 
To  the  poor  helplefs  orphan  proves  unjuft  ; 
Or,  when  the  father's  fatal  day  appears. 
His  body  bending  through  the  weight  of  years, 
A  fon  who  views  him  with  unduteous  eyes,     440 
And  words  of  comfort  to  his  age  denies, 
Great  Jove  vindidlive  fees  the  impious  train, 
And,  equal  to  their  crimes,  inflifts  a  pain. 

Thele  precepts  be  thy  guide  thro'  life  to  fleer  :"^ 
Next  learn  the  gods  immortal  to  revere  :  > 

With  unpolluted  hands,  and  heart  fincere,  J 

Let  from  your  herd,  or  flock,  an  ofF'ringrife;  T 
Of  the  pure  vidim  burn  the  white  fat  thighs;  > 
And  to  your  wealth  confine  the  facrifjce.  J 

Let  the  rich  fumes  of  od'rous  incenfe  fly, 
A  grateful  favour,  to  the  pow'rs  on  high; 
The  due  libation  nor  negled;  to  pay, 
When  ev'ning  clofes,  or  when  dawns  the  day  : 
Then  fliall  thy  work,  the  gods  thy  friends,  fuc- 

ceed ; 
Then  may  you  purchafe  farms,  nor  fell  through 

need. 
Enjoy  thy  riches  with  a  lib'ral  fouJ, 
Plenteous  the  feaft,  and  fmiling  be  the  howl ; 
No  friend  forget,  nor  entertain  thy  foe, 
Nor  let  thy  neighbour  uninvited  go. 
Happy  the  man  with  peace  his  days  arecrown'd,46o 
Whofe  houfe  an  honeft  neighbourhood  furround  ; 
Of  foreign  harms  he  never  ileeps  afraid. 
They,  always  ready,  bring  their  willing  aid  ; 
Cheerful,  fhould  he  fome  bufy  prefTnre  feel. 
They  lend  an  aid  beyond  a  kindred's  zeal; 
They  never  will  confpire  to  blatl  his  fame  : 
Secure  he  walks,  unfully'd  his  good  name  : 
Unhappy  man,  whom  neighbours  ill  furreund. 
His  oxen  die  oft'  by  a  treach'rous  wound, 
Whate'er  you  borrow  of  your  neighbour's  florc, 
Return  the  fame  in  weight,  if  able,  more  ;      471 


So  to  yourfelf  will  you  fecure  a  friend  j 
He  never  after  will  refufe  to  lend. 
Whatever  by  dilhonefl  means  you  gain. 
You  purchafe  an  equivalent  of  pain. 

To  all  a  love  for  love  return  :  contend 
In  virtuQus  aiSIs  to  emulate  your  friend. 
Be  to  the  good  thy  favours  unconfin'd; 
Negledl  a  fordid,  and  ungrateful  mind. 
From  all  the  geti'rous  a  refpedl  command,       4S0 
While  none  regard  the  bafc  ungiving  hand  : 
The  man  who  gives  from  an  unbounded  brcaft^ 
Though  large  the  bounty,  in  himfelf  is  blefs'dt 
Who  ravifhes  another's  right  fhall  find. 
Though  fniall  the  prty,  a  deadly  fling  behind. 
Content,  and  honeilly  enjoy  your  lot. 
And  often  add  to  that  already  got ; 
From  little  oft'  repeated,  much  will  rife, 
And  of  thy  toil  the  fruits  falute  thine  eyes. 
Howfweet  at  home  to  have  what  life  demands,  49^ 
The  juft  reward  of  our  induftrious  hands, 
To  view  our  neighbour's  blifs  without  defire, 
To  dread  not  famine,  with  her  afpecft  dire  ! 
Be  thefe  thy  thoughts,  to  thefe  thy  heart  incline. 
And  lo  :   thefe  blefTings  fhall  be  furely  thine. 
When  at  your  board  your  faithful  friend  yoo 
greet. 
Without  referve,  and  lib'ral  be  the  treat : 
To  flint  the  wine  a  frugal  hufband  Ihows, 
When  from  the  middle  of  the  cafk  it  flows. 
Do  not,  by  mirth  betray'd,  your  brother  truft. 
Without  a  witnefs,  he  may  prove  unjufl :         jOI 
Alike  it  is  unfafe  for  men  to  be. 
With  fome  too  diffident,  with  fome  too  free: 

Let  not  a  woman  fleal  your  heart  away. 
By  tender  looks,  and  her  apparel  gay  ; 
When  your  abode  fhe  languifhing  inquires, 
Command  your  heart,  and  quench  the  kindling 

fires; 
If  love  fhe  vows,  'tis  madnefs  to  believe. 
Turn  from  the  thief,  fhe  charms  but  to  deceive  : 
Who  does  too  rafhly  in  a  woman  truft,  5** 

Too  late  will  find  the  wanton  proves  unjuft. 
Take  a  chafte  matron,  partner  of  your  breaft. 
Contented  live,  of  her  alone  poffefs'd ; 
Then  fhall  you  number  many  days  in  peace. 
And  with  your  children  fee  your  wealth  increafej 
Then  fhall  a  duteous  careful  heir  furvive. 
To  keep  the  honour  of  the  houfe  alive.  ^ 

If  large  polTeflions  are  in  life  thy  view, 
Thefe  precepts  with  affiduous  care  purfue. 
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Ver,  I.  Aristarcsus,  and  fome  others,  are 
for  having  this  exordium  left  out.  as  not  a  part 
©f  the  poem.  Prasiphanes,  a  fcholar  of  Theo- 
phraftus,  fays,  he  had  a  copy  which  begun  from 
this  verfe. 

As.  here  on  earth  v?e  tread  the  maze  o(  life. 


The  reafon  which  Proclus  sfllgnsfor  it  not  being 
writ  by  Hefiod,  is,  that  he  who  begun  his  Theogo- 
ny,  with  an  invocation  to  the  mufcs  from  Helicon, 
and  who  was  himfeif  brought  up  at  the  foot  of 
that  mountain,  would  never  call  on  the  Pierian 
iiiufes.  A  weak  objecSion,  and  unworthy  a  critic  ! 
the  diltindtion  is  as  follows.    The  mules  arc  faid 
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to  be  the  daughters  of  Jove,  that  is,  of  that  power 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  perform,  i'ieria  is 
faid  to  be  the  birth-place  of  the  mufes,  and  the 
feat  of  Jove,  that  is,  the  mind,  whence  all  our  con- 
ceptions arife.  Helicon  is  a  place  of  refidence  fo 
the  mufes,  where  they  celebrate  the  praifes  of 
their  father,  and  fearch  into  the  knowledge  of  an- 
tiquity In  this  work  Hefiod  inftru«5ts  his  brother 
in  the  art  of  tillage  and  moralitv,  all  which  doc- 
trines proceed  from  his  own  experience,  His  own 
natural  fcntiments,  and  therefore  he  invokes  the 
mufes  from  Pieria  .  his  account  of  the  Generation 
of  the  Gods,  being  received,  partly  from  book?, 
and  partly  from  oral  tradition,  he  invokes  them 
from  Helicon.  Tzetz.  Here  the  Schohaft  talks 
as  if  he  did  not  doubt  thefe  lines  being  genuine. 

Ver.  13.  This  exordium  was  certainly  admired 
by  Horace,  who,  in  one  of  his  odes,  has  elegantly 
tranflated  this  pari  of  it. 

Valet  ima  fummis 

Mutare,  et  infignem  attenuat,  deus, 

Obfcura  promens. 

I  muft  acknowledge,  after  all,  what  Faufanias fays, 
in  his  BoEotics.  that  this  beginning  was  not  in  the 
copy  v^hich  he  faw  in  lead,  is  a  great  argument 
againft  thofe  who  think  it  of  Hefiod  :  and  Plu- 
tarch likewife,  in  his  Sympofiacs,  begins  this  poem 
according  to  Paufanias. 

Ver.  13.  The  words  of  Hefiod  are  thefe  ;  "  there 
"  is  not  one  kind  of  contention  only  on  earth,  but 
"  there  are  two,  which  divide  the  mind."  In  the 
Theogony  he  makes  but  one  contention,  and  that 
fprung  from  night,  foon  after  the  birth  of  the 
fates,  and  other  evil  deities,  which  arc  of  the  fame 
parent.  From  contention  fprung  all  that  is  hurt- 
ful to  gods  and  men,  as  plagues,  wars,  fecret  blood- 
ihed,  flander,  &c.  The  fecond  contention,  emu- 
lation, which  was  planted  in  the  womb  of  earth 
by  Jove,  muft  be  after  the  invention  of  arts;  for 
before  was  no  room  for  emulafion.  The  conten- 
tion firft  mentioned,  was  before  the  wars  of  the 
giants.  Of  that  fee  farther  in  the  notes  to  the 
Theogony. 

Ver.  29  The  truth  of  this  will  plainly  appear, 
virheii  we  confider  the  neceffity  of  many  of  our 
ad.ions,  which,  though  involuntary,  are  rendered 
necefTary  by  the  caufe.  By  involuntary  I  do  not 
mean  without  the  confent  of  the  will,  becaufe  it 
is  certain  that  muft  precede  the  acftion,  but  what 
we  had  rather  wc  had  no  occafion  to  do. 

Ver.  43.  Hear  Plato  on  this  paffage;  his  words 
ar?  thefe  :  "  And  fo  it  is  necefTary,"  fays  Hefiod, 
or  according  to  Hefiod,  "  it  ftiould  be  among  all 
nf  the  fame  profcfTion,  that  they  may  be  filled 
with  envy,  and  contention."  Plato  certainly  mif- 
takes  the  poet  in  this,  when  he  imagines  that  He- 
fiod thinks  it  abfolutely  neccflary  for  the  better 
government  of  the  world.  All  that  he  means  is, 
he  finds  it  fo  in  nature :  and,  from  our  appetites 
ratural  to  us,  we  cannot  avoid  it.  The  reft  of  the 
note  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Ariftotle  in  his  fecond 
book  of  Rhetoric,  in  the  chapter  on  envy,  quotes 
this  paffage  of  Hefiod,  though  he  does  not  name 
tbr  author,  with  this  introdudion,  "  becaufe  men 


"  contend,  for  honour's  fake,  with  their  rivals; 
"  and  with  all  who  have  paflions  and  defires  like 
"  themfelves,  there  it  a  neceffity  that  they  muft 
"  envy  fuch  ;"  hence  it  has  been  faid,  ««<  Kifaf^tui 

Ver.  55.  The  fin  of  Perfes  was  reckoned  by  the 
ancients  one  of  the  moft  heinous.  Seneca  begs  he 
may  know  to  divide  with  his  brother,  as  if  he 
efteemed  it  one  of  the  moft  necefTary  duties  of 
man.  This  cuftom  of  dividing  the  father's  patri- 
mony by  lot  among  all  the  children,  is  likewife 
alluded  to  in  the  Odyfles  of  Homer,  Book  14- 

Ver.  59.  What  a  noble  triumph  is  this  over  the 
avarice  and  injuftice  of  his  brother,  and  the  par- 
tiality of  the  judges  !  How  much  like  aphilofopher 
is  this  greatnefs  of  foul,  in  his  contempt  of  ill  goc 
riches  '.  What  a  conqueft  has  he  gained,  though 
he  loft  the  caufe,  and  fuffered  by  the  wickednefs 
of  his  adverfary  !  He  not  only  fhows  himfelf  a 
happy  man,  but  teaches  him  by  whom  he  is  moft 
injured  to  be  fo  too.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
add  tliis  line,  which  is  not  in  the  original,  as  an 
explanatien  of  this  famous  paffage  of  our  poet, 
which,  and  no  other,  I  am  certain  muft  be  his 
meaning  : 

How  blefs'd  the  frugal,  and  an  honeft  board. 

The  //.aXa;^7i  and  ae^ohy.o;,  the  firft  of  which  we 
generally  render  in  Englifli  the  mallows,  and  the 
latter  the  daffodil,  the  names  of  which  I  have  not 
tranflated,  being  of  no  confequence  to  the  beauty 
of  this  paffage.  Plutarch,  in  his  Banqnet  of  the  Se- 
ven Wife  Men,  commends  as  the  wholefomeft  of 
herbs ;  he  mentions  the  xihfixo;,  which  Le  Glerc 
tells  us  is  a  part  of  the  aa^pshko;  :  the  fame  critic 
alio  obferves,  from  Scaliger,  that  it  appears  from 
this  verfe  that  the  ancients  did  eat  the  daffodil,  or 

Ver.  67.  What  the  poet  means  by  this,  and  the 
preceding  lines,  is,  if  we  knew  how  few  things 
are  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  life,  we  fhould 
not  be  fo  folicitous  about  it  as  we  are  ;  we  fhould 
not  fpend  fo  much  time  in  agriculture  and  navi- 
gation as  wc  do.  This  eipreffion  of  laying  the 
rudder  over  the  fmoke,  alludes  to  the  cuftom  of 
laying  it  to  harden  over  the  fmoke  at  thofe  times 
in  which  they  did  not  ufe  it.  Says  Grsvius  on 
this'^^verfc,  it  was  cuftomary  to  hang  the  rudders 
in  the  fmoke,  when  the  fcafon  for  failing  was  paf- 
fed  ;  by  which  they  believed  they  were  preferved 
from  rotting,  and  kept  folid  till  the  next  feafon. 
This  we  find  likewife  among  the  precepts  in  the 
fecond  book  of  this  poem. 

And  o'er  the  fmoke  the  well  made  rudder  lay. 

Ver.  317. 

Which  rule  alfo  Virgil  has  laid  down  in  his  Geor- 
gic,  in  his  diredlion  for  tools  of  hufbandry : 

Et  fufpenfa  focis  exploret  robora  fumus.  Lib.  r. 

Ver.  69.  Hear  the  Scholiaft  on  this  paffage,  on 
the  invention  of  arts ;  men,  fays  he,  were  at  firft 
fimple  and  unexperienced  ;  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  all  other,  were  entirely  unknown;  they  knew 
not  difeafcs,  ner  the  pangs  of  death  \  when  they 
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died  they  expired  on  the  ground,  as  if  they  knew 
tiot  what  they  fuffered.  They  enjoyed  the  fruit 
of  the  earth  in  common  among  them.  Then  were 
ho  rulers  :  for  all  were  lords  of  themfelves  :  but 
when  mengreW  Tf^ofiri^is-s^ai,  Which  is  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  Prometheus,  more  cunning,  more  apt  to 
contrive,  they  departed  from  their  primitive  tem- 
perance, and  confcqucntly  their  ferenicy.  Then 
the  ufe  of  fire  was  difcovcred,  which  was  the 
fource  of  all  mechanical  arts.   Ti^etz. 

Ver.  71.  It  is  beyond  difpute,  that  with  the 
invention  and  improvement  of  arts,  the  luxury  of 
men  increafed,  and  that  difeafes  were  the  effeds 
of  luxury. 

And  the  ftol'n  fire  back  to  the  fkies  he  bore. 

This  paffage  of  the  fable,  moft  of  the  commen- 
tators have  left  untouched,  as  not  knowirig  what 
to  make  of  it.  I  think  it  muft  allude  to  the  decay 
of  arts  and  fciences;  which  the  lUcceeding  vcrfe 
will  farther  explain. 

Ver.  73.  By  Prometheus  is  furely  meant,  as  be- 
fore, ^poi^tnhrt^ti,  wifcr  men,  who  were  as  forward 
to  recover  or  revive  loft  arts,  as  to  invent  new. 

Ver.  76.  The  original  is  sv  xs/Xw  »a«#»x(;  which 
exprcflion  it  ufsd  agam  in  the  fheogony,  verfe 
567  of  the  original,  and  847  of  my  tranflation  : 
there  is  a  curious  comment  on  this  paflage  in 
Toumefort's  account  of  the  ifland  of  Skmola,  in 
his  voyage*  into  the  Levant ;  which  1  (hall  here 
give  as  near  a  tranflation  of  as  I  can  "  This 
*•  ifland  abounds  with  the  ferula  of  the  ancients ; 
"  the  old  name  of  which  is  preferved  by  the  mo- 
"  dern  Greeks,  who  call  it  Nartheca,  from  Hx^H^: 
*'  it  has  a  ftalk  five  feet  in  height,  and  three  inch- 
*'  es  thick  :  every  ten  inches  it  has  a  knot  that  is 
"  branchy,  and  covered  with  a  hard  bark  :  the 
"  hollow  of  the  ftalk  is  full  of  white  marrow, 
"  which,  when  dry,  takes  fire  like  a  match  ;  which 
"  fire  continues  a  long  while,  and  confumes  the 
"  marrow  by  flow  degrees,  without  doing  any  da- 
"  mage  to  the  bark  ;  for  which  reafon  this  plant 
•'  is  ufed  for  carrying  fire  from  one  place  to  ano- 
*'  ther  :  our  failors  laid  in  a  large  ftore  of  it:  this 
"  ufe  of  it  is  derived  from  early  antiquity  ;  and 
"  may  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  a  paflage 
"  in  Hefiod,  who,  fpeakingof  the  fire  which  Pro- 
"  metheus  ftolc  from  heaven,  fays,  that  he  brought 
"  it  in  vagSnxi,  i.  e,  in  Latin  ferula;  this  fable 
*'  doubtlefs  arifesfrom  Prometheusdifcovcring  the 
"  ufe  of  ftecl  in  ftriking  fire  from  the  flint :  and 
"  Prometheus  moft  probably  made  ufe  of  the  mar- 
"  row  of  x.\ie  ferula,  and  inftruAed  men  how  to 
•♦  preferve  fire  in  the  ftalk  of  this  plant.  ' 

Ver.  1 1  a.  '♦  *  The  original  is  0^1*00;  x^viraous 
"  ihirav  xi"'-  They  placed  about  her  body  onia- 
*'  ments  of  gold.  A  ftricS  regard  ought  always  to 
*'  be  paid  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  ancient 
"  author  ;  if  a  liberty  is  took  by  the  tranflator, 
*'  for  the  better  embellifliing  the  poem,  it  is  pro- 
"  per  to  have  a  remark  on  that  occafion.  The 
*'  danger  arifing  from  fuch  an  omifiion,  is,  that 
"  the  reader  who  depends  on  the  tranflation  may 
•'  be  mifled  in  fadls ;  as  from  this  pafl'age  he  would 
*'  take  it  for  granted,  diamonds  were  in  the  days 
TaAN$. 


"  of  Hefiod,  which  docs  not  appear  from  e^i*Qus 
"  X',""^'"'''  Tiiis  obfcrvation  will  be  good  in 
"  greater  points"  *  How  far  I  may  be  indulged 
in  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with  this  paffage  I 
know  not ;  but  1  am  furc  this  part  of  her  drefs 
contributes  more  towards  the  beauty  of  the  whole, 
•  than  a  golden  necklace,  which  Valla  has  given 
her  in  his  following  tranflation  : 

Aurea  candenti  pofuerc  monilia  coUo. 

Ver.  ixi.  To  pafs  over  the  poetical  Ifeauty  of 
this  allegory,  let  us  come  to  the  explication  of  it. 
To  punifti  the  crime  of  Prometheus,  Jupiter  fends 
a  woman  on  earih.  How  agreeable  in  the  whole 
is  the  ftory  conduifted  I  Vulcan  firft  moulds  her 
to  form ;  that  is  after  the  ufe  of  fire  was  found 
out,  of  which  Vulcan  is  called  the  god,  by  art  mea 
begun  to  embelliih  the  works  of  nature  :  then  all 
the  inferior  arts,  which  are  meant  by  the  other 
deities,  confpire  to  render  the  beauties  of  nature 
ftill  mi)re  charming.  By  thefe  means  the  defire* 
of  men  grew  ftronger  and  impetuous,  and  plunged 
them  on  to  fuch  cxceflive  indulgence  of  their  fenfe», 
as  br..ught  on  them  the  mlferies  which  the  poet 
afterwards  mentions. 

Ver.  125.  How  admirable  is  the  fable  conti- 
nued I  Here  is  a  virgin  made  of  all  the  charms  of 
art  and  nature,  to  caprivate  the  eyes,  and  endowed 
wi;h  all  the  cunning  of  the  fex  to  gain  on  the  heart, 
for  that  is  the  meaning  of  her  being  fent  by  Her- 
mes. Thus  formed,  wav  lu^at,  "'  having  received 
a  tribute  from  all  the  g<^ds"  to  complete  her,  well 
may  the  poet  call  her  "huXov  a:f/,tiYavov,"s.  temptation 
that  no  art  can  withftand."  Here  Prometheus,  that 
is  the  wife  man,  who  forfees  the  event  of  things, 
warnshis  brother  £plmetheu«,  that  is,  the  man  who 
is  wife  too  late,  to  avoid  the  fight  of  fuch  an  alTem- 
bl.ige  of  graces.  Of  liipetus,  Prometheus,  &c.  and 
the  deities  here  mentioned,  fee  farther  in  the  The- 
ogony. 

Ver.  140.  Pandora's  box  niay  properly  be  took 
in  the  fame  myftical  lenfe,  with  the  apple  in  the 
book  of  Genefis;  and  in  that  light  the  moral  will 
appear  without  any  difficulty. 

Ver.  146.  With  what  a  forrowful  folemnity 
thefe  lines  run,  anfwerable  to  the  fenfc  contained 
in  them : 

AXXx  3s  f^voitc  Xvyp»  KccT  xv^pUTCHg  ccXctX^lccty 
Aa«<)  fAiv  yap  yxui  y^ccK-^')-,  wXeivi  di  BxXxftx^ 

Some  think  the  ftory  of  Pandora,  and  the  account 
we  have  from  Moles  of  the  fall  of  man,  were  took 
from  the  fame  tradition.  The  curfe,  indeed,  pro- 
nounced againft  Adam,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Genefis,  is  the  fame  with  thi-s  in  the  effcd  ;  but 
what  weight  this  imagination  may  cany  with  it,  I 
fliall  not  undertake  to  determine.  This  ftory  is 
imitated,  and  in  feveral  lines  tranflated  by  Quillet, 
in  his  Callipaedia,  and  by  the  late  Dr.  Parnell,  ia 
his  poem,  called,  The  Rife  of  Women. 

Ver.  160.  It  is  certain,  from  this  pafTage,  that, 
according  to  the  fyftem  of  our  author  in  this  po- 
em, the  golden  age  preceded  the  creation  of  wo- 
man, flie  being  fent  by  Jupiter,  who  had  then  the 
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gove.rrment  of  heaven.  And  aorreeable  to  this,  is 
the  defcription  of  the  ftlicicy  cf  human  ftate,  be- 
fore Epimethcus  had,  knowledge  of  f  andora.  We 
muft  obferve,  that  this  does  not  coincide  with  his 
account  in  the  IhcogorrV,  where,  after  Saturn's  re- 
venge on  iii^  fat\er,  the  Furies,  Contention,  and 
all  the  LODlequtnces  of  it,  immediately  appear. 

ViT.  1 7  J.  11k  notioti  ot  guardian  angels  has 
prevailed  anvn^j  mat.y  in  alnuift  all  ages  and  all 
couiirricj.  P.iff.igcs  ol  the  like  narurc  are  freq-ient 
in  both  the  Old  and  N;w  reftament,  and  in  Ho- 
mer  alfo  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Addilon  obfervcs,  Milton 
doubtlcfs  had  an  eye  on  this  part  of  Hcfiod,  where 
he  fays, 

Millions  of  fpiritual  creature?  walk  the  earth 

Unfeen,  both  when   we    wake  and   when  we 
fleep.  Paradtfe  Loji. 

T  cannot  help  taking  particular  notice  of  the 
beauty  and  ufc  of  our  author's  doftrine  of  guardi- 
an angels  ;  he  makes  them  ct^vdi  <p»?,uiii;  i^'  a.ia,v, 
•'  wandering  nil  over  the  earth  ;"  tpuXxs-uniri n  bixoc; ■, 
xai  xiTXta  f^ya,  "  they  keep  an  account  of  acflions, 
both  j-jll  ar.d  u  .j.ifl."  Thcie  fentiinents  grafttd  in  ■ 
the  minds  of  iIk-  jrcople,  and  received  as  a  point  of 
faith  by  them,  w.'uld  make  them  always  on  their 
guard;  and  thcri-  beina  ■r>.ii](ihJixi, "  the  difpofers  of 
riches,"  would  be  fi  fficicnt  to  induce  them  to  good 
alliens.  The  making  them  the  inftruments  of 
Providence,  to  reward  men  according  to  their  me- 
rits to  each  other  in  his  lite,  is  a  docftrine  fo  ami- 
able, that  if  the  truth  cf  i:  cannot  be  proved,  it 
ought  never  to  be  publicly  argued  agaiiift.  Here 
the  poet  endeavours  to  dc-t. t  his  brotI:cr  from  any 
future  irjiiftice,  by  teliing  him  all  his  aiflions 
are  recorded  ;  and  that  according  lo  their  ffierits, 
he  fliall  be  rewarded. 

Vcr.  185.  Mtn  of  the  former  age  were  made  of 
the  earth,  and  the  firft  elements,  therefore  more 
flrong  of  body  than  thcfe  of  a  mixed  feed.  I'he 
■word  f  u>),  here  made  ufe  of  for  nature,  is  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  ir'cs  and  plants.  The  veib  is 
(fvu,  t-j  plant,  S<.c.  Tzclz.  Not  much  unlike  this  is 
the  account  wi-  have  from  Mofes  of  the  different 
generations  of  man  in  earlier  times. 

Vcr.  ao6.  All  the  con.mentators  which  I  ever 
fiw,  fccm  to  have  entirely  niiftook  thi-.  lenfe  of 
this  line  ;  nor  have  V;.lla  and  Frifius  entered  into 
the  meaning  of  the  poet  in  their  tranflations  :  the 
lirll  tranflates  iz  fnyixv 

Dryadumque  creata 

Sanguine 

fprung  from  the  blood  of  the  dryads,  or  wood- 
nymphs  :  and  Frifius  has  it  "  quercubus  ex  duris," 
from  hard  oaks.  I  (liall  ufc  the  comn.ent  which 
Mr.  Theobald  has  furnifhed  me  with  on  this  oc- 
<;afioP,  and  in  the  lame  words  in  whleh  he  gave 
it  to  me. 

K*X>c:iov  ToOiKT-',  Hy.  ecpyv^co  adiv  ouoiov, 
Ey.  ftiMy-y,  onvo*  n  xj  ouopif-tcv  oith  ot.r/,')'; 


I  think  1  may  venture  to  affirm,  from  the  com- 
ments they  have  given  it,  that  none  of  all  the 
Greek  commentators  rightly  undertlood  this  paf- 
fage.  I  believe  I  may  lay  the  fame  of  the  L.atin 
critics:  Giajvius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Hienfius,  have 
paffed  the  difficulty  over  in  filence.  Screvelius 
lalls  into  the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  (choliafts; 
and  Guietus  it  i«  plain,  faw  nothing  of  what  I 
apprehended  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  poet;  be- 
caule  he  make*  an  alteration  of  the  text  itfelf, 
changing  ik  uiXtat  into  ik  ts  (ti>.'.% .  ahfonuni  inordi~ 
nattim  :  this,  too,  he  borrows  from  one  of  the  con- 
jertures  of  I'zctzes;  who  firft,  together  with  Mof- 
copyhisand  Pr -  clus,  tells  u^,  that  by  ixfm.Xio.t  (_for 
they  all  make  hue  one  word  of  it),  the  poet  in- 
tends to  inform  us,  that  this  race  was  made  out  of 
aflien-trees;  that  is  to  fay,  cf  a  firm  and  unperilh- 
able  make  :  bat  was  the  fame  generation  brazen 
and  wooden  too.'  It  might  much  more  reafonably 
been  called  the  wooden  age,  if  Jupiter  had  formed 
the  people  out  of  trees.  Hefiud,  I  am  pcrfuaded, 
had  no  thought  of  obtruding  fuch  a  generation  on 
us  :  befiJes,  as  neither  in  the  defcription  of  the 
gulden  or  filver  age,  the  poet  has  given  us  any  ac- 
count of  what  materials  the  men  were  formed, 
why  fhould  he  do  it  here  ?  In  fhort,  let  us  rediff 
the  pointing  of  the  whole  paffage,  and  take  the  ■ 
contest  along  with  us,  and  a  very  little  fagacity,  [ 
hope,  will  reftore  us  the  author'-,  true  meaning.  I 
have  a  great  fulpicion  the  verfes  ought  to  be  point- 
ed thus  r 

Z;uj  ci  vxr/.p  rpiTO'j  xh'Xo  yVJOi  y.ipo'TU')  tx,vBpa- 

So  iK  jKsX/3SV  Sffvov  TS  Kai  ofiiiii/itv,  wiU  b?   "  potCHt 

and  dreadful  at  the  f,ear."  Ex  /niXiav  is  the  Do- 
ric genitive,  inilcaJ  o[  ix-f^Xiu*  MiXia  is  not  on- 
ly the  a(h  tree,  but  is  metaphorically  uled  by  Ho- 
mer, and  other  poets,  for  the  fpear  :  fo  Iliad  a.  in 
the  defcription  of  the  Abante.s. 

Tw^  ctf^  flCc^ivTs;  iTi-ovTO  Boot  oTVi^iy  y.ououvTiCy 

(ciup/iKUi  pri^cs'j  o^iiuv  uy-^i  fr,.il!riri . 
Down  their  broad  (boulders  falls  a  length  of  hain 
I'heir  hands  difmifs  not  the  long  lance  in  air, 
But  with  protended  fpears,  in  fighting  fields. 
Pierce  the  tough  corilets,  and  the  brazen  fhields. 

Pope. 
The  Scholiaft  on  the  place,  explains  fi-/iXififfi  by 
the  word^  dooariv  ccwo  uiXiKs  (^vXHyivofinoi;.  '  fptars 
made  out  oi  the  alb  tree  "  fo  in  our  poet,  ik  /ji.i~ 
Xixv  Sfivaii  I  take  to  be  no  more  than  ha.  tdiv  ft,tXf 
aiv, or Ta/?  /K.=X(a;jS«v!)v, "terrible  with  lpears."Both 
the'prepofitionsare  indifierently  ufed,  in  the  fame 
manner,  by  the  bcft  profe  writers,  as  well  as  the 
poets  :  fo  in  Thucydides  we  have  tx  ruv  c-arXav,  for 
S/a  Twv  ovXuv  by  force  of  arms.  It  may  not  be 
unworthy  a  remark,  and  to  ftrengthen  this  con- 
jciflurc,  that  Ovid,  who  had  an  eye  on  Hefiod,  in 
the  defcriptioa  of  the  four  ages,  foon  as  he  names 
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the  brazen  age,  likewife  diftinguifhes  it  by  tliis 
propenfity  to  arms. 

Tertia  poft  illas  fucceflit  aenea  proles, 

ScBvior  ingeniis,  et  ad  horrida  promptior  arma. 

Ver.  ao8.  Here  the  poet,  fpeaking  of  the  giant 
race,  fays,  »§/  r;  a-imv  tss'S.ov,  of  which  Schrevelius, 
Tzetzes,  and  other  commentators,  fay  they  feed 
not  on  bread,  or  meat  dreffed,  but  tore  and  eat  the 
limbs  of  beafts. 

Ver.  aio-  That  there  was  a  time  when  brazen 
arms  were  ufed,  we  may  learn  from  Plutarch ; 
who  tells  us,  when  Cimon,  the  fon  of  Miltiades, 
carried  the  bones  of  Thefeus  from  the  illc  of  Scy- 
ros  to  Athens,  he  found  interred  with  him  a  fword, 
and  the  head  of  a  fpear,  made  of  brafs. 

Paufanias,  who  mentions  this  fact,  ttlls  us,  that 
iron  was  then  begun  to  be  ufed  iu  war ;  but  for 
brazen  arms  in  heroical  times,  he  gives  the  inftan- 
ces  of  Pyfander's  ax,  and  the  dart  of  Mei-iones, 
both  from  Homer.  He  likewife  alleges  the  au- 
thority of  the  fpear  of  Achilles,  preferved  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Phafeiis,  and  the  fword  of 
Memnon,  all  of  brafs,  in  the  temple  of  ^Efculapius 
in  Niconicdia.  Lucretius  is  a  voucher,  almoit  in 
the  words  of  our  author,  for  the  anticjuity  and  ufe 
of  brafs  before  that  of  iron. 

Poflerius  ferri  vis  eft  ajrifque  reperta, 

Sed  prias  a;riserat,  quam  ferri,  cognitus  ufus. 

The  remarks  from  Paufanias  and  Lucretius,  are 
by  Mr.  Theobald.  See  farther  in  the  obfervation 
on  line  Zijd  of  the  Theogony. 

Ver.  218.  Exacftly  the  fame  is  the  diftindtion 
Mofes  makes  in  Gsnefis  :  fays  he,  "  There  were 
"  giants  in  the  earth  in  thofe  days ;"  and  alfo  after 
that,''  when  the  fons  of  God  came  unto  the  daugh- 
"  ters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them, 
"  the  fame  became  mighty  men,  which  were  of 
"  old,  men  of  renown.     Chap.  vi.  ver.  4. 

Here  are  plainly  the  age  of  giants,  and  the  age 
of  heroes. 

Ver.  430.  The  fortunate  iflands,  by  the  Greeks 
thought  to  be  the  feats  of  good  men.  Homer,  Ly- 
coperon,  Plutarcfi,  Philoflratus,  and  Dion,  as  well 
as  Hefiod,have  mentioned, and  unanimoufly  agree, 
that  they  are  fragrant  fruitful  fields,  and  meadows, 
as  lovely  to  the  eye  as  the  mind  of  man  can  ima- 
gine. Tzeiz.  Agreeable  to  this,  is  that  beautiful 
defcription  of  Elyfium  in  the  ^neis  of  Virgil. 

Devenere  locus  Isetos,  et  am.i:na  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemorum,fcdefquebearas.  Lib.  vi. 

■  They  took  their  way. 

Where  long  extended  plains  of  pleafure  lay  | 

Theblifsfulfeatsof  happy  fouls  below.  Drvden.  j 

Pindar,  in  his  fecond  Olympic,  comes  nearer  to 
our  poet,  in  his  defcription  of  thofe  feats  of  the  j 
happy :  , 

Neicrov  UKiaviSt'; 

"  Where  the  gales  from  the  ocean,  breathe 
"  through  the  illand  cf  the  bkfl"t(^."    Imufthere 


oLferve  that  Homer,  in  his  account  of  Elyfium, 
judged  very  wrong,  when  he  made  Achilles  fay  to 
Ulyffc?,  "  he  would  rather  ferve  the  p.iorefL  oa 
"  earth,  than  rule  over  the  departed"  Od.  B.  II. 
Speaking  thus  dreadfully  of  a  future  flate,  and  of 
the  happieft  condition  of  if,  is  no  encouragement 
to  the  living. 

Ver.  Z31.  The  original  of  this  is  omitted  in  ma- 
ny edition.";,  but  Grsevius  is  for  reftoring  it  from  a 
manufcript  which  he  had  feen. 

Ver.  a,;4.  Here  he  cannot  mention  the  vices  of 
his  age  without  fhowing  the  utmoft  deteftation  to 
them.  We  fee  the  fame  purity  of  manners,  the 
fame  air  of  piety,  running  through  all  his  works, 
bee  the  Life. 

Ver.  246.  This  paffage  Ovid  has  beautifully 
tranilated  in  his  Mctamorphofes;  and  indeed  feve- 
ral  parts  of  Hefiod  are  well  improved  by  that  fine 
poet.  In  the  divifion  of  the  agts  he  differs  from 
our  author,  and  of  five  makes  but  four.  "  It  is 
•'  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  it  would  have  been 
"  better,  if  Ovid  had  paid  as  great  regard  to  the 
"  hiftorical  relations,  as  to  the  beauties  of  thofe 
"  whom  he  imitates." 

Ver.  268.  Here  the  poet  likens  hlmfelf  to  the 
nightingale,  and  the  judges  to  the  birds  of  prey» 
Tzetz.  This  tranfition,  from  the  five  ages  to  the  fa- 
ble of  the  hawk  and  the  nightingale,  is  a  little  a- 
brupt.  The  remaining  part  of  this  book  contains  a 
beautiful,  though  fmall  hody  of  moral  philofophy. 

Ver.  316  By  this  anritheiis  how  lively  is  the 
ftate  of  the  righteous  reprefcnted  .  This  it  is  gives 
fuch  a  beauty  to  the  firll  and  tiiirty-feventh  Pfalms, 
where  the  natural  flatc  of  the  juft  and  unjufi:  is 
truly  defcribed,  and  in  many  circumftances  like 
this  of  our  po'  t 

Ver.  3x5.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  inhif- 
tcry.  When  a  vengeance  of  this  kind  happens,  the 
execution  of  it  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  perfon 
guilty,  and  the  nature  of  the  crime  cun!mitted,and 
againft  whom,  as  that  of  Pari--,  who  was  the  foil 
of  a  powerful  prince  ;  and  who,  in  breaking  the 
laws  of  htifpltality,  offended  a  powerful  people,  by 
which  he  involved  his  country  in  ruin 

Ver.  326.  He  now  turns  the  difcourfe  f(om  his 
brother  to  the  judges,  by  whom  likewife  he  had 
been  injuied.  He  exhorts  them  to  the  purl'uit  af 
jiiflice,  on  thcfe  two  c<infiderations ;  j^/_y?,  Becaufe 
ths  wicked  man,  who  plot-  the  deilruCtion  of  an- 
o  iier,  at  the  lame  time  works  his  own  unhappi- 
nefs  ;  onA^feLoihlly,  Becaufe  the  gods  are  not  oidy 
confcious  of  ail  our  adlinns,  but  ourvery  thoughts. 

Ver.  3^0.  This  repetition  of  the  circumfpeclIoQ 
of  the  guiruian  angels,  and  tl  e  puiiifhment  of  tlie 
unrigl'.teous,  is  jo  keep  the  crnae  of  vihich  thjy 
W'.re  guilty  frefh  in  the  memory  of  his  brother  and 
the  judges  Rf  petitions  of  this  nature  are  frequent 
in  the  Greek  poets,  and  more  particularly  in  Ho- 
mer than  any  other, 

Ver.  341  The  original  has  it.  that  Juftice  re- 
m.inds  jove  of  human  wickednefs,  andlolictts  iiim 
that  the  people  may  be  puniflied  for  the  offence"'  of 
their  rulers. 
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The  Greek  commentators  are  all  fatlsfied  with  this 
fenfe.  Monfic-ur  Le  Clerc  indeed  reafonably  ob- 
jeAi,  that  if  the  goddefs,  who  prefides  over  jul- 
tice,  obtains,  that  the  public  fliuuld  fuffcr  for  the 
crimes  of  their  rulers,  which  they  diflike  and  coo- 
Uemn,  where  is  the  juflice  of  it  ?  And  he  quotes 
the  well-known  axi  >m  of  Horace,  •'  Deli;  ant  rc- 
"  ges  pleiluntur  achivi,''  and  refers  us  t  '  a  fore- 
going paffage  oJ  our  own  author ;  in  which  lie 
fays,  a  whole  city  is  often  deflroyed  for  the  guilt 
of  a  fingle  perfon  :  but  it  is  not  obvious  to  me  that 
thi'  is  the  |  oet's  meaning.  Let  us  examine  the 
fentim'-nt  with  the  coniext,  and  that  will  btft  de- 
termine us  in  the  meaning  here.  *'  Juftice  ,  fays  he) 
fitting  by  her  father  Jove,  whf  n  any  one  wrongs 
her  comphins  of  the  in  quity  of  man,  that  the 
pe.:ple  may  fuffer  for  the  offences  of  their  gover- 
nors ;  therefore,  ye  governors,  take  heed  of  pro- 
nounciug  uiijuft  judgments,  for  every  man's  evil 
machinations  fall  on  his  own  head."  If  a  man's 
own  ill  device?  fall  on  hi  nfelf,  it  ismoft  abfurd  for 
Juftice  to  folicic  that  the  vulvar  (hould  be  puniflie<l 
lor  the  crimes  of  their  rulers  In  fhort,  though  all 
the  copies  agree  to  fupport  this  argoment,  the  al- 
teration of  a  fingle  letter  will  give  it  a  turn  of  plain 
reabn,  and  make  all  the  parts  confonant  to  each 
O'.lui.  1  propofe  this  change  only  as  a  private  fuf- 
picion ;  becaule,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent,  I  am  at  a 
loir  how  to  fatisfy  myfclf  in  the  fenfe.  I  would 
fupjofe  that  the  author  might  have  wrote  it, 
Ksii  p  OTTOT  etv  rt;  f^tv  (iXxTrli),  o-koXiuv  cvotx- 

tuv, 
KvTi^oL,  TX^  ^I'tTtxT^t  xx^i^ofiiv/i  K^onm;, 
TtiPViT  xv^pwpraiv  xoix-ov  voov,  e^|  XTorKrvi 
Tvif^oi  xTxBxXix?  ^xc-iMuv. 
The  only  change  that  is  made  in  the  text  is,  of  2«- 
fi.oi  into  TKittsf ;  but  the  change  from  thence  in 
the  fenfe,  is  very  ftrongand  fignal:  "  When  Juftice 
is  injured,  flie,  fitting  by  Jove,  immediately  ex- 
claims againfl  human  iniquity,  that  he  might  then, 
or  at  that  inftant,  puniih  the  enormities  of  the 
judges :  therefttre,  ye  judges, take  heed  to  be  more 
righteous  :  for  the  iniquity  of  every  one  falls  up- 
on his  own  head."  The  words  fo  altered,  certain- 
ly bear  fuch  a  fenfe  ;  and  the  Greek,  I  think,  with- 
out any  ftrain  of  the  language,  admits  it.  Trtftts, 
then,  is  an  adverb  of  time,  which  anfwers  to  sj^a,, 
when ;  the  want  of  which  is  fupplled  by  c-arori, 
which  is  the  fame  fenfe  with  r./jm;,  and  by  eip^tt  and 
mvTixit,  by  which  the  connection  is  entirely  gram- 
matical and  then  uwenu  does  not  only  fignify  luo, 
fanas  do,  but  likewife /im«/o,  utcl/ior,  und  governs  an 
accusative  cafe,  as  Stephens,  and  other  lexicon 
•writers,  take  notice,  and  provifby  authorities  : 
but,  as  1  faid  before,  I  only  fubmit  it  to  judgment. 
I  will  conclude  this  remark  with  an  obfcrvation 
that  will  not  a  little  ftrengthen  it  ;  which  is,  that 
the  fenfe  I  would  g.ve  this  paffage  is  exadtly  con- 
formable to  what  our  poet  fays  but  few  verles  be- 
fore, which  are,  in  your  tranflation,  thefe  : 

When  fuit'  commence,  dilhoneft  ftrife  the  caufe, 
Faith  violated,  and  the  breath  of  laws, 
£nfue  ;  the  cries  of  juftice  haunt  the  judge. 
^Thii  wbole  aou  by  Mr.  TbcttUld] 
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Ver.  354.  Plutarch  would  have  thefe  lines  left 
out  a>  bldfphemy,  and  unworthy  Hefiod.  I  muft 
eg  leave  to  .  iffent  from  him.  The  poet  here 
fays,  with  the  greateft  folemnity,  "  may  I  nor 
mine  be  juft.  if  to  be  fo  is  to  be  unfortunate,  and 
if  to  be  wicked  is  to  be  fuccefbful,"  as  we  fee  in 
life  it  often  happens.  I  think  he  takes  a  bold 
fcope,  and  well  folves  the  objedion  of  Plutarch  in 
this  line  ■• 

AXXx  rxy  UTTO)  ityXxx  TiXiiv  hx  rigVMt^xvvov. 
But  this  is  my  comfort,  "  I  hope  it  is  not  by  the 
confent  ci  J^ve"     Tzetz. 

vVer.  3  7Z  Here  the  poet  has  a  regard  to  real 
mt-rit,  wifely  ci  nfidering  that  a  good  afl  is  fome- 
times  done,  and  the  author  of  ir  ignorant  of  the 
good  he  does,  therefore  confequently  void  of  the 
merit  of  it;  a?  on  the  contrary,  a  man  may  cm- 
mit  a  crime  without  the  confent  of  his  will,  and 
is  herefore  guiMefs. 

Ver.  382.  The  beauty  of  this  paffage  is  admi- 
rable; and  it  will  appear  the  more  fo,  when  we 
coiifider  the  truth  of  the  docftrine  in  this  poetical 
drefs.  The  road  to  what  he  here  calls  wickednefs 
is  foon  fi  und  :  that  is,  our  appetites  are  no  fooner 
capable  of  enjoying  their  proper  objedts,  but  fuch 
objedls  aie  every  day  prefenting  thendelves  to  us ; 
the  way  to  what  he  calls  virtue,  and  which  is  real- 
ly fo,  is  truly  rugged,  becaufe  we  muft  refift  the 
didtates  of  nature,  if  we  confider  ourfelves  as  mere 
fenfual  beings,  and  rejed;  thofe  things  which  would 
give  us  immediate  pleafure. 

Ver.  3®6.  Afrer  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to 
excite  his  brother  to  ads  of  juftice,  by  moral  pre- 
cepts, he  reminds  him  of  his  birth,  intimating  that 
by  ads  of  virtue  the  honour  of  a  family  isfupport- 
ed.     Tzetz.     See  farther  in  the  Life. 

Ver»  424.  How  proper  is  this,  after  he  had  re- 
commended boldnefs  to  his  brother,  left  he  ftiould 
miftake  that  which  he  defigned  as  an  honeft  refo- 
lution  boldly  purfued,and  convert  the  beft  advice 
te  the  prejudice  of  others! 

Vci.  448.  The  thighs  were  offered  to  the  gods, 
beotyfe  of  the  honour  due  to  them,  thofe  parts  be- 
ing of  greateft  fervice  to  animals  in  walking, 
and  generating;  and  thereby,  fays  Tzetzes,  they 
commended  th'.-mlelves,and  their  undertakings,  to 
divine  prot  dion. 

We  find  the  fame  offerings  ordained  by  the  Le- 
vitical  laws,  though  perhaps  not  juft  on  the  fame 
occafion.  How  near  the  ceremonies  agreed  is  un- 
certain ;  for  here  our  author  is  deficient.  We  find 
the  fame  ftrid  ommand  in  Leviticus,  that  the 
vidim  flunild  be  pure.  "  And  if  his  offering,  for 
"  a  facrifice  of  pi^ace  offering,  unto  the  Lord,  be 
"  ofthefluck,  rwale  or  female,  he  fhall  offer  it 
"  without  blemifh,  Chap. iii  ver.  6."  There  like- 
wife  the  fat,  and  thofe  parts  which  contribute  mo£t 
to  generation,  are  more  particularly  appro(>riated 
to  that  ufe.  "  And  he  Ihall  offer  an  offering 
"  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord ;  the  fat  thereof, 
"  and  the  whole  rump,  it  (hall  he  take  <  ff  hard 
♦'  by  the  back  bone :  and  the  fat  that  covereth 
"  the  inwards,  and  all  the  fat  that  is  on  the  in- 
"  wards.  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
"  it  on  them,  wltich  is  by  Uic  flaoks;  and  the  caul 
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**  above  the  liver,  with  tlie  kidneys,  it  fliall  he  take 
*'  away.  And  the  prieft  fhall  burn  them  on  the 
"  altar,  it  is  the  food  of  the  offering  made  by  fire, 
"  for  a  fweet  favour.  All  the  fat  is  the  Lord's, 
"  ver.  9,  15,  16."  And  in  the  fame  bof)k  are  the 
offerings  of  frankincenfe,  and  drink  offering*,  in- 
ftituted.  In  the  Iliad  of  Homer, book  i.  the  thighs 
are  offered  to  Apollo,  as  likewife  in  the  Odyffes, 
book  xxi.  and  in  feveral  other  parts  of  thefe  two 
poems. 

Ver.  470.  Our  author  in  his  rules  of  morality 
does  not  recommend  an  obfervation  of  the  laws 
only,  but  all  that  may  conduce  to  the  true  enjey- 
ment  of  life,  to  ourfelves,  our  friends,  and  our 
neighbours,  as  liberality,  a  particular  regard  to 
good,  men,  in  our  payments  to  return  more  than 
we  borrow ;  none  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  by 
any  laws;  all  this,  therefore,  muft  proceed  from 
a  generous  f  .ul,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  a  juft  and  prudent  way  of  thinking.  He  like 
wife  fhows,  that  to  be  honf-ft,  to  be  liberal,  is  not 
only  to  indulge  a  noble  pafllon,  but  to  be  friends  to 
ourfelves;  and  the  rule  he  lays  down  in  ontline  is 
enforced  by  the  reafon  in  the  next.  What  an  ele- 
gant praifc  is  that  TuUy  gives  our  poet,  when,  to 


recommend  this  paffage,  he  ufcs  the  fame  words,  aa 
near  as  he  can,  which  he  fo  much  admires. 

"^  lllud  Hefiodeum  laudatur  a  do(Sis  quod  eidem. 
"  menfura  redd-re  jubet,  qua  acciperis,  aut  etiam 
"  cumulatiore,  fi  poffis. 

"  That  paffage  of  Hefiod  is  commended  by  men 
"  of  learning,  becaufe  he  commands  you  never  to 
"  return  lefs  than  you  borrow,  but  more,  if  you 
"  are  able." 

Ver.  498.  The  reafon  Tze'Zes,  and  fome  o- 
ther  commentators  give  for  this  advice,  is,  that 
wine,  when  the  calk  is  firft  pirrccd.is  fmall,  being 
next  the  air.  and  when  low,  troubled  with  dregs  ; 
at  both  which  times,  they  fay,  Hefiod  advifes  not 
to  be  fparing,  the  wine  not  being  of  much  value; 
but  when  it  is  about  half  out,  it  draws  more  pure; 
then  is  the  time  to  be  frugal.  A  poor  compliment 
this  to  his  guells  1  If  fo,  all  his  former  rules  of  li-. 
berality  are  deftroyed ;  but  thefe  gentlemen  muft 
certainly  miftake  his  meaning.  All  thaf  he  would 
recommend  is,  not  to  let  our  liberality  run  t» 
profufenefs ;  and,  when  the  wine  is  ftrong,  not  to 
drink  to  excefs,  by  which  we  become  enemies  ta 
ourfelves  and  friends. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Ih  this  book,  the  poet  inftruds  his  countrymen  in  the  arts  «f  agriculture  and  navigation,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  vintage  :  he  illuflrates  the  work  with  rural  defcriptions,  and  conckdes  with 
feveral  religious  precepts,  founded  on  the  cufloin  and  manners  of  his  age. 
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When  the  Pleiades,  of  Atlas  born, 

Before  the  fun's  arife  illume  the  morn, 

Apply  the  fickle  to  the  ripen'd  corn; 

And  when,  attendant  on  the  fun's  decline, 

They  in  the  ev'ning  ether  only  fhine. 

Then  is  the  feafon  to  begin  to  plough. 

To  yoke  the  oxen,  and  prepare  to  fow  : 

There  is  a  time  when  forty  days  they  lie, 

And  forty  nights,  conceal'd  from  human  eye, 

But  in  the  courfe  of  the  revolving  year,  10 

When  the  fwain  fbarps  the  fcythe,  again  appear. 

This  is  the  rule  to  the  laborious  fwain. 

Who  dwells  or  near  or  diftant  from  the  main, 

Whether  the  fhady  vale  receives  his  toil. 

And  he  manures  the  fat,  the  inland  foil. 

Would  you  the  fruits  of  all  your  labours  fee, 
Or  plow,  or  fow,  or  reap,  ftill  naked  be  ; 
Then  fhall  thy  barns,  by  Ceres  blefs'd,  appear 
Full  of  the  various  produce  of  the  year; 
Nor  fhall  the  feafons  then  behold  thee  poor,      20 
A  mean  dependant  on  another's  (lore. 
Though,  foolifb  Perfes,  bending  to  thy  pray'rs, 
I  lately  heard  thy  plaints,  and  eas'd  thy  cares, 
On  me  no  longer  for  fupplies  depend, 
JTor  I  BO  more  fhall  give,  no  more  fhall  lend. 


Tabour  induftrious,  if  you  would  fucceed ; 
That  men  fhould  labour  have  the  gods  decreed, 
That  with  our  wives  and  children  we  may  live. 
Without  th'  affiftance  that  our  neighbours  give. 
That  we  may  never  know  the  pain  of  mind       30 
To  afk  for  fuccour,  and  no  fuccour  find  : 
Twice,  thrice,  perhaps,  they  may  your  wants  fup- 

p>y; 

But  conflant  beggars  teach  them  to  deny ; 
Then  wretched  may  you  beg,  and  beg  again, 
And  ufe  the  moving  force  of  words  in  vain. 
Such  ills  to  (bun,  my  counfels  lay  to  heart ; 
Nor  dread  the  debtor's  chain,  nor  hunger's  fmart. 

A  houfe,  and  yoke  of  oxen,  firft  provide, 
A  maid  to  guard  your  herds,  and  then  a  bride  ; 
The  houfe  be  furnifh'd  as  thy  need  demands,     4« 
Nor  want  to  borrow  from  a  neighbour's  hands. 
While  to  fupport  your  wants  abroad  you  roam. 
Time  glides  away,  and  work  tf  ands  ftill  at  home. 
Your  bus'nefs  ne'er  defer  from  day  to  day, 
Sorrows  and  poverty  attend  delay; 
But  lo  :   the  careful  man  (hall  always  find 
Increafe  of  wealth  according  to  his  mind. 

When  the  hot  feafon  of  the  year  is  o'er 
That  draws  the  toilfome  fwcat  from  ey'ry  pore^ 
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When  o'er  our  hcadsih'  ahated  pbnet  rolls 
A  fliortcr  coiirle,  and  vifits  diftant  poles, 
When  Jove  dtfciiuls  in  iliow'rs  upon  the  plains, 
And  the  parch'd  earth  is  cheer'd  with   plenteous 

rains. 
When  human  bodies  feel  the  pratefnl  chanpe, 
And  lets  a  burden  ;o  themfelves  they  range. 
When  the  tall  foreft  finds  her  lolia^e  round. 
And  wirh  nutumnal  verdure  ftrews  the  ground, 
The  bole  is  incorrupt,  the  timber  good; 
Then  whet  the  foui.ding  as  to  fell  the  wood. 

Provide  a  mortar  thrie  fett  deep,  and  ftrcng  ; 
And  let  the  pcftel  be  three  cubits  lonp.  6l 

One  foot  in  Ic-ngth  next  let  the  mullet  be, 
Ten  fpans  the  wain,  Icven  feet  her  axletree  ; 
Of  wood  four  crooked  bits  the  wheel  compofe. 
And  give  the  lenpih  three  fpans  to  each  of  thofe. 

From  tiill  <,r  lieki  the  hardtfl  hi  Im  prepare, 
To  cut  the  part  in  which  you  place  tlie  lliare  ;  ^ 
'I'iunce  your  advartnge  wdlbe  largely  found. 
With  that  your  cxt  n  may  long  tear  ihe  ground  : 
Ardntxt,  the  fKilful  hufo-indn^an  to  Tiiow,         70 
tail  pill  the  hanille  to  ihu  beam  below  : 
Lfet  ;he  draught-b;ani  of  lUi'dy  oak  be  made, 
And  for  the  handle  rob  the  laurel  Ihade; 
Or,  if  the  laurel  you  rtfufe  to  fel'. 
Seek  ou'  the  elm,  the  •  !m  will  fcrve  as  well. 
Two  ploughs  are  needful ;  one  Kt  art  beftow, 
Aiid  c  ne  let  nature  to  the  fcrvict  bow  ; 
If  ufe  (r  accident,  the  fiifl  deftiov, 
•  Its  ftlli  w  in  the  furrovv'd  field  employ.  [age 

Yoke  from  the  herd    two  fturdy    niiilei;,  whole 
Mature  f^cures  them  fiom  each  oiher";'  r;ige  ;    81 
For  if  too  young  they  will  unruly  grow, 
Unfinilb'd  leave  th^.-  wr.ik,  and  break  the  plough  : 
Thel'e,  and  your  labour  (hall  the  better  thrive. 
Let  3  good  ploughman,  yenr'd  to  forty,  drive; 
And  fee  the  careful  hnfbandnion  be  fed 
With  plenteous  niorftls, aud  of  wholefome  bread  : 
The  flave,  who  r.umhcrs  fe"  er  day?,  you'll  find 
Carelefs  of  work,  and  of  a  ramlding  mind  ; 
Perhap',  ncgledlful  to  diteifl  the  p'ouj'h,  50 

He  in  one  furrow  twice  the  fted  will  few. 

Obferve  the  crane's  departing  flij^hr  in  time, 
Who  yearly  f<  ars  to  fcek  a  fouthern  clime, 
Corfcious  of  cold  ;  when  tliclliriil  voice  you  hear, 
Kiow  the  f)tltaf(.n  lor  the  pli.ugh  is  near  ; 
Tiien  he.  for  v.hom  ro  oxen  graze  the  plains. 
With  ach'ng  heart,  beholds  the  winter  rains; 
Be  mindful  then  th.c  fhtdy  ox  toftcd, 
And  careful  keep  within  the  ulcful  breed. 
Ycu  fjy,  j-trh.ps,  you  wjll  entreat  a  fritted,     iCO 
A  yoke  'l  oxen,  anil  a  plouph  to  lend  : 
He  yi.nr  requeft,  if  wile,  will  tl.un  refi'fe, 
I  have  hut  tvvo,  and  rhcfe  1  v/aV.t  to  uft  ; 
To  ma!«e  a  pi.  ugh  great  is  th'  expence  and  care  ; 
All  'helc  you  fho'.ld,  in  proptr  time,  prepare. 
Reproofs  like  thtlc  avoid  ;  and  to  behold 
Vour  fields  bright  waving  \\ith  their  cars  of  gold, 
1,<  t  unin;provd  no  hour,  in  Aalon,  fly, 
Eut  with  your  fervants  plough,  .  r  \.er,  or  dry ; 
And  in  the  Ipring  again  to  turn  the  foil  no 

Obferve;   the  fummer  (hall  reward  your  toil, 
While  liglit  and  frefh  the  glebe  infert  the  grain; 
'ihca  ihall  your  children  fimle,  nor  you  con.piain. 


H  E  S  I  0  D. 

Prefer  with  zeal,  when  you  begin  to  plotigh, 
To  Jove  terrene,  and  Ceres  chafle,  the  vow  : 
Then  will  the  rural  deities  regafd 
Your  welfare,  and  your  piety  reward. 
Forget  not,  when  you  fow  the  grain,  to  mind 
That  a  boy  follows  with  a  rake  behind  ; 
And  ftridly  charge  him,  as  you  drive,  with  care, 
The  feed  to  cover,  and  the  birds  to  fcare.  121 

Through  ev'ry  talk,  with  diligence,  employ 
Y'our  flrength  ;  and  in  that  duty  be  your  joy  ; 
And,  to  avoid  of  life  the  greateft  iil, 
Never  may  floth  prevail  upon  thy  will : 
(Blefs'd  who  with  order  their  affairs  difpofel 
But  rude  confufion  is  the  fource  of  woes  !) 
Then  lliall  you  fee,  Olympian  Jove  your  friend. 
With  p^nd'rous  grain  the  yellow  harvcft  bend; 
Then  of  Arachne's  web  tbe  veffels  clear,         130 
To  hoard  the  produce  of  the  fertile  year. 
Think  then,  O  think  !  how  plcafant  will  it  be, 
At  home  an  annual  fupport  to  fee. 
To  view  w  ith  friendly  eyes  your  neighbour's  {lore. 
And  to  be  able  to  relieve  the  poor. 

I.earn  now  what  feafons  for  the  plough  to  (bun: 
Beneath  the  tropic  of  the  winter's  fun 
Be  well  obfervant  not  to  turn  the  ground. 
For  fmall  advantage  will  from  thence  be  found  : 
How  will  ye'u  figh  when  thin  your  crop  appears, 
And  the  fhort  (lalks  fupport  the  dufly  ears  I      141 
Your  franty  harveft  then,  in  baflcets  prefs'd. 
Will,  by  your  folly,  be  your  neighbour's  jeft  ; 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  othcrwife  may  be  ; 
But  who  th*  efTecft  of  a  bad  caufe  can  fee  ? 
If  late  you  to  the  ploughman's  tafk  accede. 
The  fymptoms  thtfe  the  later  plough  muft  fpeed. 
When  firft  the  cuckoo  from  the  oak  you  hear. 
In  welcome  fourids,  foretel  the  fpring-time  near. 
If  Jove,  the  ploughman's  fiiend,  upon  the  plains, 
Three    days    and   nights,    dtfcends    in    conftant 
rair.s,  151 

Till  on  the  furface  cf  the  glebe  the  tide 
Rile  to  that  height  the  ox's  lioof  may  hide, 
Then  may  you  hope  your  ftore  of  golden  grain 
ShplI  equal  his  who  earlier  turn'd  the  plain. 
Obferve,  with  care,  the  precepts  I  impart. 
And  may  they  never  wander  from  thy  heart; 
Ihen  fhall  you  know  the  fhow'rs  what  feafons 

bring, 
And  what  the  bus'nefs  of  the  painted  fpring. 

In  that  bleak  and  dead  Icafon  of  the  year,    160 
When  naked  ail  the  woods  and  fields  appear. 
When  nature  lairy  for  awhile  remains, 
And  the  blood  almoft  frei  zes  in  the  veins. 
Avoid  the  public  forge  where  wretches  fly 
I  h'  inclement  rigour  of  the  winter  (ky : 
■]  hither  behold  the  flothful  vermin  dray, 
And  there  in  idle  talk  confumc  the  day  ; 
flalf-ftarv'd  they  fir,  in  evil  confult  join'd,  "^ 

And,  indolent,  with  hope  buoy  up  their  mind  ;    > 
Hipe  that  is  never  to  the  hungry  kind  !       I70  J 
Labour  in  feafoii  to  increafe  thy  ftore, 
And  never  let  tlie  winter  find  thee  poor  : 
Thy  fervants  all  employ  till  fummer's  paff, 
For  tell  them  fumnitr  will  not  always  laft. 

The  month  all  hurtful  to  the  lab'ring  kinc, 
In  part  devoted  to  the  god  of  wine, 
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Demands  your  utmofi;  care;  when  raging  forth, 
O'er  the  wide  feas,  the  tyrant  of  the  north. 
Bellowing  through  Thrace,  tears  up  the  K-fty  woods, 
Hardens  the  earth,  and  binds  tlie  rapid  floods.   i8o 
The  mountain  oak,  high  tow'ring  to  the  flcies, 
Torn  from  his  root  acrofs  the  valley  lies; 
Wide  fpreading^uin  threatens  all  the  fliore, 
Loud  p;roans  the  earth,  and  all  the  forefts  roar  : 
And  now  the  beaft  amazd,  from  him  tliat  reigns 
l^ord  of  the  woods  to  thofe  »  hich  gr^ze  the  plains, 
Shiv'ring  the  piercing  blaft,  affrit,hted,  flies 
And  guards  his  tender  tail  betwixt  his  thighs. 
Now  nought  avails  the  rough nefs  of  the  beat, 
The  ox's  hide,  nor  the  goat's  length  of  hair,    19* 
Rich  in  their  fleece,  alone  the  well  cloth 'd  fold. 
Dread  not  the  bluft'ring  wind,  nor  fear  the  cold. 
The  man,  who  could  trecT;  furport  his  age. 
Now  bends  reludlant  to  the  north-wind's  rage  : 
From  accidents  like  thefe  the  tender  maid. 
Free  and  fecure,  of  ftorms  nor  winds  afraid. 
Live?,  nurtur'd  chade  beneath  her  mother's  eye, 
Unhurt,  unfully'd,  by  the  winter's  fky  ; 
Or  now  to  bathe  her  lovely  limbs  flie  goes,      199 
Now  round  the  fair  the  fracrrant  oinvment  flows; 
Beneath  the  virtuous  roof  fiie  fpends  the  nights, 
Stranger  to  golden  Venus,  and  her  rites. 
Now  does  the  bonelefs  polypii"!,  in  rage. 
Feed  on  his  feet,  his  hunger  to  afTwage  ; 
The  fun  no  more,  bright  Ihining  in  the  day, 
Diredl-him  in  the  flood  to  find  hiir  prey; 
O'erfwarthy  nations  while  he  fiercely  gleams, 
Greece  feels  the  pow'r  but  of  his  fainter  beams. 
Now  all  things  have  a  diff'rent  face  below; 
The  beafts  now  fhiver  at  the  falling  fnow  ;      aio 
Through  woods,  and  through  the  fliaJy  vale,  tJiey 

run 
To  various  haunts,  the  pinching  cold  to  ihv.t); 
Some  to  the  thicket  of  the  forell  flock, 
And  fome,  for  flielter,  feck  the  hollow  rock. 

A  winter  garment  now  demands  your  care. 
To  guard  the  body  from  th' inclement  air; 
Soft  be  the  inward  veft,  the  outward  ilrong. 
And  large  to  wrap  you  warm,  down  reaching 

long  : 
Thin  lay  your  warp,  when  you  the  loom  prepare. 
And  clofe  to  weave  the  woof  no  labour  fpare.  220 
The  rigour  of  the  day  a  man  defies, 
Thus  cloth'd  ,  nor  fees  his  hairs  like  bridles  rife. 
Next  for  your  feet  the  well  hair'd  ftiocs  provide. 
Hairy  within,  of  a  found  ox's  hide. 
A  kid's  fofc  Ikin  over  your  flioulders  throw, 
Unhurt  to  keep  you  from  the  rain  or  fnow ; 
And  for  your  head  a  well  madj  cov'ring  get, 
To  keep  your  ears  fafe  fr  ^m  the  cold  and  wet. 

When  o'er  the  plains  the  north  exerts  hisfway. 
From  his-  fharp  i)ialT:s  piercing  begins  the  day  ;    230 
Then  from  the  (ky  the  morning  dews  defcend, 
Avid  fruitful  o'<-r  the  happy  lards  extend. 
The  vvater?  by  the  winds  convey'd  on  high. 
From  living  itreams  in  early  dew  drops  lie 
Bright  on  the  grafs ;  but  if  the  nta'th  wind  fwells  i 
With  rage,  and  thick  and  fable  c'ouds  compells. 
They  fall  It;  cv'nive  il"'ms  upon  the  p's 
And 
For. 


icy  fall  It;  cv'nive  il"'ms  upon  the  p'ain  :  1  , 
id  now  fr-  m  tv'ry  part  the  lab'ring  fwain  >  | 
refees  the  danger  of  the  ceming  rain  j  3    I 


Leaving  his  work,  panting  beho'd  him  fcour     240 

Homeward,  inceffaut  to  outrun  the  fiiower. 

This  month  commands  your  care  of  all  the  year, 

Alike  to  man  aiid  beaft  the  moft  fcvcre  : 

'i  he  ox's  provender  be  lliiited  now; 

But  plenteous  meals  the  hufbandman  allow; 

For  the  long  nights  but  tedi'  uspafs  away. 

1  hefe  rules  obfcrve  while  night  fucceeds  the  day, 

Long  as  our  common  parent,  earth  fhall  bring 

Her  various  oiTspting  forth  to  grace  the  fpring. 

When  from  the  tropic  of  the  winter's  fun,    250 
Thrice  twenty  days  and  nights  their  cou'fe  have 

run, 
And  when  Arcturus  leaves  the  main  to  rife 
A  ilar,  bright  (hining  in  the  ev'ning  flcies. 
Then  prune  the  virir  ;   'tis  dang'rou;-  to  delay 
Til!  with  complaints  the  fwa!!nw  break-  'he  day. 

When  v^rith  their  domes  the   flow-pac'd  fnails 
retreat, 
Beneath  fome  foliage,  from  thebur.-ing  heat 
Of  the  Pitiades,  your  tools  prepare  ; 
The  ripen'd  harvcfl  then  demands  your  care 
Now  fly  the  jocund  fliadcs,  your  morning  fleep, 
And  conftant  to  their  work  ynur  fervrints  keep  ; 
All  other  pleafures  to  your  duty  yield  ;  a6l 

The  harveft  calf-,  halle  early  t«  the  field. 
The  mirning  workman  always  befl  fucceeds; 
The  morn  the  reaper,  and  the  trav'ler  fpeeds  : 
But  when  the  tliiftle  wide  begins  to  fpread. 
And  rears  in  triumph  his  ofFenfive  head, 
When  in  the  fl.iady  boi-ghs,  with  q'liv'rhig  wings. 
The  grafnopper  all  day  continual  fmgs. 
The  frafon  when  the  dog  relumes  his  reign.    270 
Weakens  the  nerves  of  man  and  burns  the  brain. 
Then  the  fat  flc-fli  of  goats  is  v.'holtfome  food, 
And  to  the  heart  the  gen'rous  wiiie  is  good  ; 
Then  nature  through  the  fofter  fcK  does  move. 
And  flimiiiates  the  fair  to  aifls  of  'ove  : 
Then  in  the  fliade  avoid  the  mid  day  fun. 
Where  zephyrs  breathe,  and  living  fountains  run  ; 
There  pafs  the  fultry  hours  with  fi  lends  a\^  ayj 
And  frolic  out  in  harmlefs  mirth  the  day  ; 
U'ith  country  cates  your  h  mitiy  tai'le  fpread,   280 
The  goat's  new   milk,    and  cakes  of  milk  your 
bread;  [m-iat; 

The  flefh  of  beeves,  which  broufe  the  tree-,  your 
Nor  fpare  the  tender  fiefli  of  kids  to  eat  , 
With  Eyhlian  wise  tlie  ru'-al  teaft  be  crown'd  ; 
Three  parts  of  water,  let  the  bi-wl  go  round. 

Forget  not,  when  Orion  nrfl.jppears. 
To  m;:ke  your  fe^vants  threfli  the  (acred  ears; 
Upon  the  level  floor  the  harveft:  'ay, 
Where  a  ('of'-  gale  may  blow  the  •  hatf  away ; 
Then,  of  your  labour  ro  compute  the  yain.        290 
Before  you  fill  the  vefl^cls  mtte  tie  grMO. 
Sweep  I  p  the  chaff,  to  make  ynur  work  complete, 
The  cbafFand  draw  tlic  ox  and  muk  will  eat. 
When  in  the  year's  provilion  you  hav,.  laid, 
Take  home  a  finale  man  und  fervant  maid  • 
Among  your-vorkmen  let  this  care  he  fii  wn 
To  one  '"'ho  has  no  manfion  or  his  ^-v  . 
B-  fure  a  iharp  tooth'd  cus' well  fci  '.■■    . 
Yoi:r  houfe's  gua.  d  '.vhile  you  i;i  fafsty  iL 
Th^:  harvcft  pnib  J,  and  ihus  ly  Ceres  hi- ,    : 
Unyoke  the  pcaft,  and  give  your  ferva.ncs  • 
■B  iiij 
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Orion  and  the  Dog,  each  other  nigh, 
Togerher  mourned  to  the  midmort  Jky, 
When  in  tlie  rofy  morn  Ardurus  fhines. 
Then  pluck  the  clufters  from  the  parent  vines ; 
Forget  not  next  the  ripen'd  grapes  to  lay 
Ten  nights  in  air,  nor  taj?e  them  in  by  day ; 
Five  more  remember,  ere  the  wine  is  made, 
To  let  them  lie  to  mellow  in  the  (hade  ; 
And  in  the  fixth  brifkly  yourfelf  employ,         310 
To  caflc  the  gift  of  Bacchus,  fire  of  joy. 
Next,  in  the  round  do  not  to  plough  forget, 
When  the  Seven  Virgins  and  Orion  fet : 
Thus  an  advantage  always  (ha;l  appear, 
In  ev'ry  labour  of  the  various  year. 

If  o'er  your  mind  prevails  the  love  of  gaip. 
And  tempts  you  to  the  dangers  of  the  main. 
Yet  in  her  harbour  fafc  the  vcfTel  keep. 
When  flrong  Orion  chafes  to  the  deep 
The  Virgin  flars;  then  the  winds  war  aloud,     320 
And  ycil  the  ocf  an  with  a  fable  cloud  : 
Then  round  the  bark,  already  haul'd  on  (hore, 
3Lay  {lones,  to  fix  her  vheii  the  tcmpells  roar; 
But  firft  forget  not  well  the  ktel  to  drain  ; 
And  draw  the  pin  to  fave  her  from  the  rain, 
furl  the  fhip's  wing,«,  her  tackling  home  convey. 
And  o'er  the  fmoke  the  well  made  rudder  lay. 
With  patience  wait  for  a  propitious  gale, 
And  a  calm  feafon  to  unfurl  the  fail; 
Then  launch  the  fwift  wing'd  velTel  on  the  main. 
With  a  fit  burden  to  return  with  gain.  33,1 

So  our  poor  father  foil'd  his  hour*  away, 
Careful  to  live  in  the  unhappy  day  ; 
He,  foolifh  Perfes,  Iptnt  r.o  time  in  vain, 
But  fled  misfortunes  through  the  wat'ry  plain. 
He,  from  .^olian  Cuma,  th'  ocean  pafs'd, 
Here  in  his  fable  bark  arriv'd  at  laft. 
Not  far  from  Helicon  he  fix'd  his  race. 
In  Afcra's  village,  mifer:tble  place ! 
How  comfortlefs  the  winter  feafon  therg  !        340 
And  cheerlefs  Afcra  is  thy  fumnier  air. 

O  Perfes,  may'fl  thou  ne'er  forget  thy  fire. 
But  let  thy  bread  his  good  example  fire  : 
The  proper  bus'nefs  of  each  fealon  mind  ; 
And,  O  !  be  cautiops  when  you  trull  the  wind. 
If  large  the  veflel,  and  her  lading  large. 
And  if  thefca?  prove  faithful  to  their  charge, 
Great  are  your  gains  ;  bur,  by  one  evil  biafl. 
Away  your  hopes  are  witli  your  venture  call. 
Jf  diligent  to  live  frofn  debtors  free,  351; 

You  rafhly  are  refolvd  to  trade  by  fca, 
To  my  inflrudlions  an  attention  pay, 
And  learn  the  oourfesof  the  liquid  way  : 
Though  nor  to  build,  nor  gun  e  a  fhip  I  know, 
J'll  teach  you  when  the  founring  main  to  plough. 

Once  I  lave  crofs'd  the  deep,  and  not  before 
Nor  fince,  from  Aulis  to  Eubcea's  fhore. 
From  Aulis,  whare  th'  afleniblecj  Greeks  lay  bound. 
All  arm'd    for   Troy,  for    beauteous  dames  re- 

nown'd  : 
At  Chaicis,  there  the  youth  of  noble  mind,      360 
For  fo  their  great  forefather  had  enjoin'd. 
The  games  decreed,  all  facred  to  the  grave 
Of  kmg  Amphidamas,  the  wife  and  brave  ; 
^  viSor  there  in  fong  the  pride  I  bore, 
A  well  ear'd  tripod,  to  my  native  fliure  ; 


Which  to  the  facred  Heliconian  nine 
I  offer'd  grateful  for  their  gift  divine. 
Where  with  the  love  of  verfe  1  firfl  was  fir'd. 
Where  by  the  hcav'nly  maids  I  was  infpir'd; 
To  them  I  owe,  to  them  alone  I  owe,,  37« 

What  of  the  fea?  or  of  the  flars  I  know  ; 
Mine  is  the  pow'r  to  tell,  by  them  reveal'd, 
The  will  of  Jove,  tremendous  with  his  fhield; 
To  them  who  taught  me  firft,  to  them  belong 
The  blooming  horpnjs  of  th' immortal  fong. 

When,  from  the  tropic  of  the  fummer's  fun. 
Full  fifty  days  and  nights  their  crurfe  have  run, 
Fearlefsof  danger,  for  the  voy'ge  prepare. 
Smooth  is  the  ocean,  and  ferene  the  air  :      [view. 
Then  you   the  bark,  fafe  with  her  freight,  may 
And  giailfome  as  the  day  the  joyful  crew,       381 
Unlefs  great  Joye,  the  king  of  gods,  or  he, 
Neptune, that  {hakes  the  earth,  and  rules  the  fea. 
The  two  immortal  pow'rs  on  whom  the  end 
Of  mortals,  good  and  bad.  alike  depend. 
Should  jointly  or  alone  their  force  employ. 
And  in  a  lucjilefs  hour  the  fliip  deflroy  : 
If,  free  from  fuch  mifchance,  the  velTel  flies 
O'er  a  calm  fea,  beneath  indulgent  fkies,         385 
Let  nothing  long  thee  from  thy  home  detain, 
But  meafure,  quickly  meafure  back  the  main. 
Hafte  your  return  before  the  vintage  paft 
Prevent  th'  autumnal  fhow'rs  and  fouthcrn  blaft, 
Or  you,  too  late  a  penitent,  will  find 
A  ruffl'd  ocean,  and  unfriendly  wind. 
Others  there  are  who  choofe  to  hoift  the  fail. 
And  plough  the  fea,  before  a  fpring-tide  gale. 
When  firft  the  footfteps  of  the  crow  are  fcen 
Clearly  as  on  the  trees  the  budding  green  : 
But  then,  may  my  advice  prevail,  you'll  keep  4CO 
Y'.ur  velTel  fafe  at  land,  nor  truft  the  deep; 
Many,  furpriCng  weaknefs  of  the  mind. 
Tempt  all  the  perils  of  the  fea  and  wind. 
Face  death  in  ail  the  terrors  of  the  main, 
Seeking,  the  foul  of  wretched  mortal:^,  gain. 
Would'ft  thou  be  fafe,  my  cautions  be  thy  guide; 
Tis  fad  to  perifl)  in  the  hoift'rous  tide. 
When  for  the  voy'ge  your  vefTel  leaves  the  fhore, 
Truft  in  her  hollow  fides  not  half  your  ftore  ; 
The  Icfs  your  lofs  fhould  flie  return  no  more  :    4101. 
With  all  your  ftock,  how  riifmal  would  it  be 
To  have  the  cargo  perifh  in  the  fea  ! 
A  load,  you  know,  too  ponderous  for  the  wain^ 
Will  cruih  the  axletree,  and  fpoil  the  grain. 
Let  ev'ry  ad  ion  prove  a  mean  confefs'd  ; 
A  moderation  is  in  all  the  beft. 

Next  to  my  counfels  an  attention  pay, 
To  form  your  judgment  for  the  nuptial  day. 
When  you  have  numbcr'd  thrice  ten  years  in  time, 
1  he  age  mature  when  manhood  dates  his  prime. 
With  cagtien  choofe  the  partner  of  your  bed  :    421 
Whom  fifteen  fjrings  have  crown'd,  a  virgin  wed. 
l^et  prudence  nowdired  your  choice;  a  wife 
Is  or  a  blefTmg  or  a  curfe  in  life ; 
Her  father,  mother,  know,  relations,  friends, 
For  on  her  education  much  depends  : 
If  all  ate  good,  accept  the  maiden,  bride; 
Then  form  her  manners,  and  her  afiions  guide  : 
A  life  of  blif«  fucceeds  the  happy  choice  ; 
Nor  fliall  your  friends  lament,  nor  foes  rejoice.  430 


WORKS  A 

Wretched  the  man  condcmn'd  to  drag  the  chain, 

What  reftkfs  ev'ning  his,  what  days  of  pain  ! 

Of  a  luxurious  mate,  a  wanton  dame, 

That  ever  burns  with  an  infatiate  flame,  , 

A  wife  who  feeks  to  revel  out  the  nights 

In  fumptuous  banquets,  and  in  ftoi'n  delights  : 

Ah  '.  wretched  mortal :  though  in  body  ftrong, 

Thy  conftitution  cannot  ferve  thee  long ; 

Old  age  vexatious  fliall  o'ertake  thee  foon  ; 

Thine  is  the  ev'n  of  life  before  the  noon.         440 

Obferve  in  all  you  do,  and  all  you  fay, 
Regard  to  the  immortal  gods  to  pay. 

Firft  in  your  friendfliip  let  your  brother  {land, 
So  nearly  join'd  in  blood,  the  flri<3:eft  ban    ; 
Or  fhould  another  be  your  heart's  ally, 
Let  not  a  fault  of  thine  diffolve  the  tie  ; 
Nor  e'er  debafe  the  friendfhip  with  a  lie. 
Should  he  ofFenfive,  or  in  deed,  or  fpeech, 
Firft  in  the  facred  union  make  the  breach. 
To  punifti  him  may  your  refentments  tend ;     450 
For  who  more  guilty  than  a  faithlefs  friend ! 
But  if,  repentant  of  his  breach  of  truft, 
The  felf  accufer  thinks,  your  vengeance  juft, 
And  humbly  begs  you  would  no  more  complain, 
Sink  your  refentments,  and  be  friends  again; 
Or  the  poor  wretch,  all  forrowful  to  part. 
Sighs  for  another  friend  to  eafc  his  heart. 
Whatever  rage  your  boiling  heart  fuftains. 
Let  not  the  face  difclofe  your  inward  pains. 

Be  your  companions  o'er  the  focial  bowl      460 
The  few  feledted,  each  a  virtuous  foul. 

Never  a  friend  among  the  wicked  go. 
Nor  ever  join  to  be  the  good  man's  foe. 
When  you  behold  a  man  by  fortui  e  poor. 
Let  him  not  leave  with  fharp  rebukes  the  door  : 
The  treafure  of  the  tongue,  in  ev'ry  caufe, 
With  moderation  us'd  obtains  applaufe  : 
What  of  another  you  feverely  fay, 
May  amply  be  return'd  another  day. 

When  you  arc  fummon'd  to  the  public  feaft,  470 
Go  with  a  willing  mind  a  ready  gueft  ; 
Grudge  not  the  charge,  the  burden  is  but  fmall; 
Good  is  the  cuftom,  and  it  pleafes  all. 

When  the  libation  of  black  wine  you  bring, 
A  morning  off'ring  to  the  heavenly  king. 
With  hands  unclean,  if  you  prefer  the  pray'r, 
Jove  is  incens'd,  your  vows  are  loft  in  air ; 
Ho  all  th'  immortal  pow'rs  on  whom  we  call, 
If  with  polluted  bands,  are  deaf  to  all. 

When  you  would  have  your  urine  pafs  away, 
Stand  not  upright  before  the  eye  of  day ;  481 

And  fcatter  not  your  water  as  you  go  ; 
Ner  let  it,  when  you're  naked,  from  you  flow : 
In  either  cafe  'tis  an  unfeemly  fight : 
The  gods  obferve  alike  by  day  and  night : 
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The  man  whom  we  devout  and  wife  may  call 
Sits  in  that  adt,  or  ftreams  againft  a  wall. 

Whate'er  you  dp  in  amorous  delight. 
Be  all  tranfacSed  in  the  veil  of  night ; 
And  when  tranfported,  to  your  wife's  embrace 
You  hafte,  pollute  no  confecrated  place;  40I 

Nor  feck  to  tafte  her  beauties  when  you  part 
From  a  fad  fun'ral,  with  a  heavy  heart : 
When  from  the  joyous  feaft  you  come  all  gay, 
In  her  fair  arms  revel  the  night  away. 

When  to  the  rivulet  to  bathe  you  go, 
Whofe  lucid  currents  never  ceafing,  flow, 
'Ere  to  deface  the  ftream  you  leave  the  lan«!, 
With  the  pure  limpid  waters  cleanfe  each  hand; 
Then  on  the  lovely  furface  fix  your  look,        j«(S 
And  fupplicate  the  guardians  of  the  brook  : 
Who  in  the  river  thinks  himfelf  fecurc. 
With  malice  at  his  heart,  and  hands  impure, 
Too  late  a  penitent,  ftiall  find  ere  long. 
By  what  the  gods  inflid,  his  raflinefs  wrong. 

When  to  the  gods  your  folemn  vows  yeu  pay, 
StriiStly  attend  while  at  the  feaft  you  ftay ; 
Nor  the  black  iron  to  your  hands  apply. 
From  the  frefli  parts  to  pare  the  ufelefs  dry. 

The  bowl,  from  which  you  the  libation  pour 
To  heav'ii,  profane  not  in  the  focial  hour  :       511 
Who  things  devote  to  vulgar  ufe  employ, 
Thofe  men  fome  dreadful  vengeance  ftiall  deftroy. 

Never  begin  to  build  a  manfion  feat, 
Unlefs  you're  fure  to  make  the  work  complete; 
Left  on  th'  unfinifti'd  roof,  high  perch'd,  the  crow 
Croak  horrid,  and  foretel  approaching  woe. 

'Tis  hurtful  in  the  footed  jar  to  eat. 
Till  purify'd  :  nor  in  it  bathe  your  feet. 

Who  in  a  flothful  way  his  children  rears,     jae 
Will  fee  them  feeble  in  their  riper  years. 

Never  by  ads  effeminate  difgrace 
Yourfelf,  nor  bathe  your  body  in  the  place 
Where  women  bathe ;  for  time  and  cuftom  can 
Soften  your  heart  to  ads  beneath  a  man. 

When  on  the  facred  rites  you  fix  your  eyes. 
Deride  not  in  your  breaft  thefacrifice; 
For  know,  the  god,  to  whom  the  flames  afpire. 
May  punifli  you  feverely  in  his  ire. 

Sacred  the  fountains,  and  the  feas  cfleem, 
Ncr  by  indecent  ads  pollute  their  ftream.        531 

Thefe  precepts  keep,  fond  of  a  virtuous  name, 
And  Ihun  the  loud  reports  of  evil  fame : 
Fame  is  an  ill  you  may  with  eafe  obtain. 
And  fad  oppreflion  to  be  borne  with  pain  ; 
And  when  yuu  would  the  noify  clamours  drown, 
You'll  find  it  hard  to  lay  your  burden  down : 
Fame  of  whatever  kind,  not  wholly  dies; 
A  goddcfs  flie,  and  ftrengthens  as  Ihe  flies. 
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Ver.  I.  I  fliall  firfl:  obferve  that  the  poet  very  I  diredion  when  to  fow  and  to  reap  ;  which  rule  is 
judicioufly  begins  his  inftrudions  with  a  general  |  contained  in  the  two  firft  lines,  but  lengthened 
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the  tranCatlon  into  feven.  This  firft  main  pre- 
cept is  to  reap  when  the  Pleiades  rife,  and  to 
plough  when  they  fet. 

After  this  he  iufornis  his  countrymen  in  their 
feveral  duties  at  hoir.e  and  in  the  field.-.  For  the 
poetical  and  allegorical  meaning  of  t'.ie  Plciadc?, 
1  fliall  ijfe  the  words  of  the  Scholiaft  on  this  pafTage. 

Plei'onebore  to  Atlaf  feven  dauj^hters;  the  names 
©f  which  we  find  in  the  Phoenomcna  of  Aratus. 
Alcyone,  Merope,  Celceno,  lilecflre,  Sterope,  Tay- 
gete,  and  Alaia  ;  but  fix  of  which,  fays  he,  are 
feen.  Thefe  being  purfued  by  Orion,  who  was 
in  love  with  them,  were  changed  into  doves,  and 
afterwards  placed  by  Jupi'er  in  the  Zodiac.  Thus 
much  for  the  fabulous.  By  Atla.-,  who  is  faid  to 
fupport  the  heavens  on  hi*  fhijulders,  is  meant  the 
pole,  which  divides  and  determinates  the  hemi- 
fpheres  ;  of  whom  the  PleVades,  nr  fcven  ftars,  and 
all  or  her  ftars,  are  faid  to  be  born;  bccaufe,  after 
the  feparation  c  f  the  hemifphcres,  they  appeared. 
The  rifing  of  the  Pleiades  is  from  the  9th  of  May 
to  the  23d  of  June  :  the  fetting  of  them  from  the 
8th  of  October  to  the  9th  «)f  December.  Tzctz- 
What  our  author  means  by  their  rifing  and  fetting, 
I  have  endeavourt  d  to  explain  in  my  tranfl.xtion. 

Ver.  8  This  i-,  fays  Tzetzes,  partly  in  April 
and  partly  in  May  ;  which  is  occafioned  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  lun  to  the  PKiades  at  that  time. 
In  April  he  paffes  through  Aries,  and  in  May 
through  Taurus;  in  the  middle  of  which  fjgn 
thefe  flats  are  placed.  Some,  contrary  to  Tzetzes, 
date  the  rifing  of  thefe  from  the  beginning  of 
June ;  to  wbich  month  quite  throu;^h  May,  fay 
diey.  the  fun  pafT.s  through  Tauru.->  and  Gemini. 

Ver.  22.  It  i-)  evident  from  thefe  arid  other  line?, 
that  though  Feries  had  defrauded  his  brf.ther  of 
his  right,  he  was  foon  reduced  to  want  his  affi fi- 
ance. It  may  not;  be  impertinent  here  to  obferve, 
that  Hefiod,  'n  fcveral  of  hi'  moral  prerejits,  had 
his  eye  on  the  prtfcnt  circumdances  of  his  bro- 
ther; as  in  the  f.Fit  book,  ver.  431,  fpeaking  of 
the  wicked, 

like  a  dream  his  ill  got  riches  fly. 

Ver.  59.  The  wood  that  is  felled  at  this  time 
of  the  year  may  be  preferved  im.putrid,  the  moif- 
ture  having  been  dried  away  by  the  heat  of  the 
•weather,  which  renders  it  firm  and  durable  ;  but 
if  felled  with  the  moifture  in  the  trunk  or  bole,  it 
rots.     Tzetz. 

Ver.  60.  Some  think  this  was  for  the  fame  ufe 
of  a  mill  :  if  fo,  an  argument  may  be  brought, 
from  the  invention  of  mills,  for  the  antiquity  of 
Hef.od,  who  does  not  mention  one  in  any  of  his 
writings. 

Ver.  76.  On  the  ploughs  here  mentioned,  av- 
""loyun  y.ai  -^ruCir-v,  Gr.-Evius  has  a  learned  note,  from 
the  fcholialt  of  Apolionius  Rhodius;  the  firft  he 
and  other  cornmnitators  interpret  a  plough  made 
of  a  wood  that  inclines,  by  nature,  to  a  plough- 
tail  :  fays  one,  '■  aratrum  quod  habet  dentale  foli- 
dum  et  adnatum,  non  aflixum."  Tzetzes  takes 
no  notice  of  this  pafTage.       See  the  View. 

Ver.  94.  The  crane  is  a  very  fearful  and  tender 
bird,  and  foon  fenfible  of  cold  and  heat,  and, 
through  the  weight  of  its  body,  eafily  feels  the 


q  ality  of  the  upper  air,  while  flying ;  which  oc- 
cafions  her  fcreaming  in  cold  weather,  left  (he 
fbould  fall.     Tc^/3 

Ver.  114.  Hefiod  keeps  up  an  air  of  piety  quite 
through  his  poem,  which,  as  Mr.  Addifon  obftrves 
in  his  EfTay  on  the  Gforgic,  fhould  be  always 
maintained.  Tzetzes  tells  \\%  Z'.vs  x^°*"''  •'•  Bac- 
chus ;  and  the  reafon  for  his  being  jomcd  with 
Ceres,  is  becaufe  thoy  were  in  Egypt  together, 
where  they  iuftrudieJ  mm  in  the  ait  of  tillage, 
and  planting.  It  is  not  unreafonable  to  imagine, 
the  poet  lliould  invoke  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  who 
are  the  two  deities  which  prefide  over  the  harveft 
and  the  vintage,  two  great  fubje<5ls  i  f  this  bock  : 
but  the  learned  Grjev:us  ha^  put  it  out  of  difpute 
that  it  ii  Pluto.  Zivc  x^ovm;,  fays  he,  is  the  infer- 
nal Jupiter;  by  x^ovia.  the  Greeks  meaned  «a]a-^- 
(oMtit,'-'  what  is  under  ground  "  This  he  illu!;rates 
by  man)-  authoritic':,  and  proves  Xi'ijwo/  S-wi  to  be 
"  infernal  gods."  We  find  many  infcriptions, conti- 
nues he,  X0O\IOIS  GEOIS,  in  other  places  hioi; 
x.ajo'.pi^fo'JiDis,  We  fee  in  ancient  monuments  x^cvirj 
Zof/.ns  iijfcrnal  Mercury,  becaufe  he  drives  the  fouls 
o'  the  departed  to  the  fhadcs  below,  j^fchylus 
calls  Pluto  Ziu;  x.ix.fjL/iX.oTaiv,  the  Jupiter  of  the  dead ; 
and  Hefiod,  likewile,  in  his  Theogony,  fl\les  him 
9--5;  x,^otto;  ;  and  the  furies  are  called  by  Euri- 
pides, -^(ijiurA  Siai  '  infernal  godd-.ffes."  Now  let  us 
examine  why  Pluto  is  invoked  by  the  hulb^nd- 
men  ;  he  was  believed  to  be  author  of  all  the  riches 
which  come  out  of  the  earth.  This  we  have  in  a 
hymn  to  Pluto  afcribed  to'OrJieus  : 

TlXurodoraiv  ytvirif  /SawSMV  y.ap-  01;  iiixuTav. 
"  The  giver  of  riches  to  human  race  ill  annual  fruits- '.' 
and  Cicero,  dc  Njtura  Deoni/;?,  thus  accounts  for  it, 
*'  quod  recidant  omnia  in  terras,  ct  oriuntur  e 
"  terris."  becaufe  all  things  mud  be  reduced  to, 
and  arife  from,  the  earth.  Thus  far  Gr^vius; 
and  Valla,  in  his  tranflation.  has  t'ok  it  in  the 
fame  fenfe  :  "  Plutonem,  in  primis,  venerare." 

Ver.  128.  E;  TiXos  anTo;  e-riSiv  0>.iiu.-ri'>s  5-vX/)» 
o-ra^^i,  is  one  line  in  the  original  ;  the  coidlruc- 
tioii  of  which  is,  "  if  heaven  fhall  afterwards  grant 
you  a  good  end."  The  natural  interpretation  of 
which  is,  that  proper  pains  may  be  taken  for  the 
tillage  ;  but,  if  an  unlucky  fcafon  fliould  happen, 
the  labour  of  the  hulbandman  is  fruftrated. 

Ver.  137  After  the  poet  has  taught  hi:<  coun- 
trymen what  feafons  to  plough  and  fow  in,  ho 
teaches  thtm  what  to  avoid:  which  are  all  the 
days  in  the  winter  tropic,  or  what  the  Latins  call 
Solftice.  From  the  fetting  of  Sagitta,  and  the  ri- 
fing of  Equus,  to  the  rifinjr  of  the  Pleiades,  which 
is  from  the'  eighth  degree  of  Aries  to  the  fcventh 
of  Cancer,  the  vernal  equin  x  begins  and  ends. 
From  the  rifing  of  the  Pleiades,  which  is  frrm  the 
eighth  degree  of  Cancer,  to  the  rifing  of  Arcliirus 
and  Capricorn,  is  the  fummer  folftice,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  days.  From  the  rifing  of 
Arfturus  and  Capiicnrn,  to  the  fetting  of  the 
Pleiades  and  Orion,  is  the  autumn  equinox,  of  fifty- 
fix  days.  From  the  fetting  of  ihe  Pleiades  and 
Orion,  to  the  fetting  of  Sagitta,  and  the  rifing  of 
Equus,  is  the  winter  folftice  of  an  hundred  days. 

rzc/z. 
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Ver.  164.  Graevius  changes  the  common  Latin 
tranflation  of  this  paffage,  JEneam  fedcm^  into  ojfi 
cinam  arariam,  or  ferrariam,  which  is  apparently 
right  to  all  who  underltand  the  author.  Thefe 
forges,  with  the  Xix^^'-,  were  places  always  open 
to  poor  people,  where  they  uleJ  to  fleep.  Pro- 
clus,  in  his  remarks  on  this  verfe,  fays,  at  one 
I  time  i'n  Athens  were  three  hiinHred  and  fixty 
)f  thefe  public  places,  ©uxo?  is  the  fame  with 
UiJbo; ;  in  this  fcnfe  our  poi  t  ufcs  it  in  another 
)lace :  ^luynv  2i  trxis^a;  B-uxs;,  fly  the  open 
)ufes,  or  ftiady  places :  hence  B-a/xuv  fignifics  to 
iter,  or  goffi;  .  in  any  place;  and  hence  B^icxa, 
li^rflcci,  and  ofiiXei,  become  fvnonimous.  Dicaar- 
c<rrts  gives  this  charaifter  of  the  Athenians  a 
pe»vple,  fays  he,  much  inclined  to  vain  prating 
a  IVrking,  iycophantic  crew,  very  i!iqi:ifitive  after 
the-i  affairs  of  other  people.  Thuv  much  from 
Grxvius.  Thefe  p  aces,  in  one  fenfe,  are  not  un- 
like the  tatif.iintB,  or  barber.^-fliops  of  the  Romans, 
where  all  the  idle  people  affembled  ,  which  were 
once  remarkalile,  and  are  now,  in  fcveral  places 
among  us,  for  being  the  rendezvous  of  idle  folks 
In  this  fenfe,  Frifius  feems  to  tai-e  this  pafTajje  . 
fabrarum  iiitato  focos,  nugafque  calentcs,  &C.  {  his 
fame  cuftom  of  loitering,  and  goITipii  g,  at  a  bar- 
ber's fhop,  was  notorious  too  at  .'\thens,  as  we 
niay  learn  from  the  Plutus  of  Ariftophanes. 

Of  ■seiSofjt.a.i 
Kai  rot  Xoyo$  y  jjv,   yjj  r  U^acxXicc,  croXii; 
Et;  roitri  Kov^noiffi  'rcuv  xx^yi/u-tvav- 

"  By  Hercules,  I  would  not  believe  it,  if  it  was 
"  the  common  talk  among  the  idle  fellows  in  the 
"  barbers-fliops." 

The  laft  part  of  this  note,  from  Ariftophane% 
by  Mr.  Theobald. 

Ver.  175.  Here  begins  a  lively  and  poetical 
defcrifition.  The  coming  of  the  north  wind,  the 
effetSt  it  has  on  the  land,  water,  woods,  man,  and 
beaA,  is  naturally  and  beautifully  painted.  The 
incidents  of  the  fheep,  and  the  virgin,  are  ridi- 
culed, by  Mr.  Addi  on,  in  his  Effay  in  the  Geor- 
gic,  as  mean.  I  mufl  beg  leave  to  difTent  from 
that  great  writer.  The  reprefentation  of  their 
comfortable  condition  ferves  ti  enliven  the  pic- 
ture of  the  diftrefs  of  the  other  creatures,  who  are 
more  expofed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
All  this  is  carried  on  with  great  judgment :  the 
poet  goes  not  out  of  the  country  fo:  images  :  he 
tells  us  not  of  the  havoc  that  is  m:ide  in  ti5Wiis 
by  florms.  That  of  the  polypus,  is  a  very  jiro- 
per  circumflance,  and  not  foreign  to  a  rural  de- 
fcription.  Valla  and  Frifus  differ  in  their  names 
of  this  month ;  one  will  have  it  to  be  December, 
and  the  other  January  :  be  it  ekher  of  which,  it 
is  plain  from  hence  it  was  the  month  in  which 
the  Greeks  celebrated  the  fcaft  of  Bacchus,  He- 
fiod  calls  it  Arivatuv,  from  one  of  the  names  of 
that  deity. 

Ver.  203.  The  original.,  which  I  have  tranf- 
lated  Polypus,  from  the  example  of  every  Latin 
verfion,  and  commentator,  is  avo^u;,  which  fig- 
nifies  any  thing  that  is  bonelefs.  The  Scholiaft 
tells  u?,  from  Pliny,  book  ix,  the  polypus  in  the 


fevere  winter  feafons  keeps  in  his  cave,  and 
gnaws  hi^  feet  through  "hunger  :  and  Tzftzes 
fays  many  of  them  have  been  found  with  maim- 
ed feet.  From  thefe  acc^iunts,  we  may  reafonably 
conclude  what  Hefiod  calls  avo?-ios  to  be  the  fame 
fini. 

Ver.  i'S-  Here  is  a  defcription  of  the  old  Gre- 
cian habit  fiT  men  in  winter.  The  foft  tunic  is 
an  under  garment,  the  ither  a  fort  of  a  loofe  coat 
to  wrap  round  the  body,  which  he  informs  you 
how  to  mrke.  The  warp  h  that  part  of  the 
1' om.  when  fet,  which  the  fhuttle  -ocs  through; 
the  woof  is  the  thread  which  comes  from  the 
fhuttle  in  weaving.  To  keep  the  neck  warm,  he 
advif-s  to  throw  the  fkin  of  fonie  bead  crofs  the 
fhoulders  The  covering  for  the  head  was  a 
thick  cap,  which  came  qiite  over  the  ears.  ■  From 
his  mentioning  nothing  clfe  in  particular,  we  may 
imagine  the  fhoes  completed  the  drefs.  Lc  Cierc, 
on  this  place,  merrily  obferve-,  that  the  earneft 
diredi'  ns  for  making  the  winter  drefs,  favour 
very  much  of  old  age  in  the  poet :  but  I  muft  beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  fome  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  the  had  clime  of  his  country,  of  which 
we  find  himfelf  giving  a  wretched  charadler. 

Ver.  ip,^-  Hence  we  may  learn  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  dew.  Says  I'zetzes, 
a  cloud  contradled  from  humid  vapours  extenu- 
ates into  wind  :  if  the  vapours  are  thin,  they  de- 
fcend  into  dew;  but  if  thick,  they  condenfe  and 
fall  into  rain. 

1  fi^.all  recommend  to  thofe  who  would  inform 
themfelves  better  in  the  nature  of  thefe  bodies, 
and  how  they  <i&.  on  each  other.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth,  in  the  third 
part  of  which  thefe  fubjecfls  are  judicioufly  treat- 
ed of. 

Ver.  244.  The  reafon  the  Scholiafl  gives  for 
flinting  the  provender  of  the  oxen  at  this  time,  i."!, 
bccaufe  the  days  are  at  the  fhortcft;  therefore 
they  are  not  kept  fo  much  to  labour  as  in  fome 
other  parts  of  the  year,  but  they  fleep  moft  ot 
their  time  away,  and  therefore  are.  recruited  by 
reft.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  with  the  hufband- 
raen;  their  labour  is  not  lefTened,  and  they  require 
the  more  lood,  the  more  rigorous  rhe  weather. 

Ver  250.  The  fetting  of  the  Pleiades  is  from 
the  8th  of  Odober  to  the  9th  of  December.  The 
winter  folflice  continues  an  hundred  days  after; 
and,  according  to  the  pnet,  Ardtuius  rifes  flxty 
days  after  the  winter  folftice.  The  ufe  of  prun- 
ing the  vines  at  this  time  mufl  be  to  cut  oflfthe 
leaves  which  ihade  the  grapes  from  the  fun. 

Ver.  235.  The  poet  calls  it  ^xvlnu-^g  x-^'^i^h 
alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Progne  and  Philomela, 
the  daughters  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens ;  the 
latter  of  which  was  married  to  Tereus,  king  of 
Thrace,  who  was  in  love  with  her  After  Progne, 
whom  he  debauched,  and  afterwards  cut  out  her 
tongue.  The  ftory  is  told  at  large  by  Ovid,  in 
his  Metamcrphofes,  book  vi. 

Ver.  256.     I'he    Greek  word,   which   I   have 

tranflated  fnails,  is  (^i^ioiKOi.  which  literally  figni- 

fies  any  animal  that  carries  its  hcufe  about  with 

I  it.    The  poet  here  fays,  it  is  time  to  begin  the 
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harveft  when  the  ground  is  to  excefllve  hot,  that 
the  fnail,  or  (fn^ioixa; ,  cannot  bear  it 

Ver.  269.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Virgil,  and 
other  Latin  poets,  generally  ufe  the  epithet  ranca 
to  cicada  :  whereas  the  Greeks  defcribe  the  TiTjil 
as  a  mufical  creature, — Tirjiyo;  fra  reyi  (pi^rt^av 
•3«}.     Theoc.  Idyl.  I. 

You  fing  fweeter  than  a  grafhopper. 

On  5s»Sjsai»  it'  av^on, 

Sa/iAtv;  oratf,  aiidn;. 

ANACREftN. 

Grafhopper,  we  hail  thee  blefs'd, 
In  thy  lofty  fhady  ncft, 
Happy,  merry,  as  a  king. 
Sipping  dew,  you  Cp  and  fing. 

We  have  a  fuller  defcription  of  this  creature  in 
the  fhield  of  Hercules : 
The  feafon  when  the  grafiicpper  begun 
To  welcome  with  hii  fong  the  fumnicr  fun ; 
With  his  black  wings  he  flies  the  melting  day 
Beneath  the  Ihade,  his  leat  a  verdant  fpray; 
He  early  with  the  morn  exerts  his  voice. 
Him  mortals  hear,  and  as  they  hear  rejoice; 
All  day  they  hear  him  from  his  cool  retreat; 
The  tender  dew  his  drink,  the  dew  his  meat. 

I  rauft  here  take  notice,  that  the  grafhopper,  in 
the  original,  is  rxira,  rir';4^. 

*  "  The  Greek  poets,  agreeing  thus  in  their  de- 
"  fcription  of  this  creature,  give  me  reafon  to  be- 
*'  lieve  the  common  tranflation  of  this  word  into 
•'  cicaJa  is  falfe.  Henry  Stephens,  and  others, 
"  give  us  an  account  of  the  cicada,  and  acbeta, 
"  the  latter  of  which,  fay  they,  is  the  finfrer." 
The  following  colIeeSion,  concerning  this  creature, 
by  Mr.  Theobald.  The  »i;^sra  rsr];?,  or  male 
fmging  grafliopper,  has  fuch  properties  afcribed 
to  it,  by  the  ancients,  as  ought  to  leave  us  greatly 
in  doubt,  whether  it  could  be  the  fame  animal 
which  we  now  call  by  that  name.  I  will  fubjoin 
■what  I  have  met  with  in  authors  concerning  it, 
and  think  the  contents  of  fuch  extraAs  may  ftand 
for  reafons.  Hefiod,  Anacrcon,  Theocritus,  Arif- 
tophanes,  &c.  all  concur  to  celebrate  the  Iweetnefs 
of  its  note  :  and  the  old  Scholiaft  upon  Arilloplia- 
Xits  particularly  acquaints  us,  that  the  Athenians, 
of  the  moft  early  times,  wore  golden  grafhoppers 
in  their  hair;  becaufe,  being  a  mufical  animal,  it 
was  f  .cred  to  Apollo,  who  was  one  of  their  tutelar 
deities.  I  can  remember  but  a  (ingle  paffage  that 
contains  any  thing  fpoken  in  derogation  of  the  me- 
lody <  f  the  tit'IiI,  and  that  is  from  Simonides,  as 
quoted  by  Atheneus.  Tav  afitrooi  rirjiyi;,  Lib.  iv. 
cap.  8.  Cafaubon  renders  it,  •  Quani  cicadx  mo- 
"  dorum  nefcise ;"  and  tells  us,  that  the  Tirii[ii  here 
ftand  fcr  bad  poets,  or  bad  fingers.  The  utmoft 
talent,  I  think,  of  our  grafhoppers  now  known,  is 
an  acute,  but  not  over  grateful,  chirping. 

JUAiin,  in  particular,  de  Animal,  inftances,  among 
the  preferences  that  nature  gives  to  the  male  fex 
10  animals,  the  fiBging  of  the  male  grafhoppers  : 


and,  in  another  place,  he  Teems  to  rank  them  witk 
birds;  for  all  the  other  birds  that  are  vocal,  fay» 
he,  cxprefs  their  found,  like  man,  with  the  mouth; 
but  the  tone  of  the  tit'iiI  is  by  the  verberation  of 
a  little  membrane  about  the  loins. 

Ariffotle  does  not  give  us  much  light  upon  the 
queflion  :  he  fays  m^i  Zua/»,  lib  v.  there  are  two 
forts  of  Ttrliy!;,  a  larger  and  a  fmaller  fort .  that 
the  large  and  vocal  fpecies  were  called  a;^£7«!«, 
bur  the  fmall  rcriiyiviee  and  fubjoins,  that  no  tit-: 
riyis  are  to  be  found,  where  no  trees  are;  a  poiii'^ 
that  will  prefently  fall  under  confideration 

But  we  learn  foniething  farther  from  JEl'ian, ; 
Animal,  lib.  xii.,  that  thefe  nrliyts  were  not  oi^  ,. 
more  vocal  than  what  are  now  met  with,  bu',  .^ 
a  fize  big  enough  to  be  fold  for  food  ;  that  t'.  i 
was  likewife  a  fta  grafhopper,  if  we  are  to  c  '  it 
fo,  of  the  bigncfj  of  a  fmall  crab  or  cray  .1, 
which  made  fome  noife  when  ever  it  was  t  ..en, 
lib.  xiii.  Thtfe,  indeed,  were  feld^m  made  u.'e  of 
for  food,  by  reafon  of  a  fingular  fuperftition  :  for 
the  Serephians  paid  them  fuch  uncommon  ho- 
mage, as  to  bury,  and  weep  over,  any  of  them 
which  died,  becaufe  they  efteemed  tliem  facred  to 
Perfeus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter.  There  is  another 
circumftance,  aflerted  by  a  number  of  authors,'ia 
which  the  nrliy.s  differed  from  our  gralhoppers; 
and  that  is,  of  their  fitting  and  finging  in  trees. 
It  is  evic^ent,  fays  Euftathiu'',  aJ  Jl,ad  iii.,  that 
the  Tirjiyti  fing  aloft;  for  a  great  part  of  their 
fongs  come  from  the  branches  of  trees,  atid  not 
from  the  ground.  This  necefTarily  brings  uie  to 
remember,  fays  he,  that  fymbolical  threatening, 
which  a  certain  prince  fent  to  his  enemies,  that 
he  would  make  their  rtTjiya  fing  on  the  ground; 
meaning,  that  he  would  tut  down  their  trees, 
and  lay  their  country  wafte.  Arift<itle  cr«-j/  ^r,r&' 
^i»rs,  and  Demetrius  fe^i  te/ititiiae,  both  record 
tnis  expreflion,  but  afcribe  it  to  different  perfons: 
and  that  may  be  the  reaion  tuftathius  names  no 
particular  perfon  for  it  :  nor  did  thefe  'nrltyie 
fing  only  upon  fhrubs  and  buflies,  but  en  the  t(ip» 
of  the  moft  lofty  trees.  Archias,  in  his  epigram, 
■y/i/.  Anthul.  Grac.  mentions  the  7£r//|  fitting  upon 
the  green  boughs  of  the  flcurilhiiig  pitchtrec; 
and  Leonidas,  in  another  which  immediately  fol- 
lows, gives  an  epithet  alluding  to  its  nefting  in 
the  oak,  o/iiuKotrct  ri'fiiyu 

Lafliy,  Another  circumftance,  in  which  the  tj]- 
riysf  aUo  differed  from  our  grafljoppers,  is,  that 
ours  only  hop  and  fkip  lightly,  the  other  feem  to 
have  had  a  power  of  ilying  like  birds.  .£lian,  de 
Animal,  lib.  v.  gives  us  more  than  a  fufpicion  of 
this,  or  tells  us  a  very  ridiculous  ftory,  if  he  did  not 
believe  it.  He  begins  with  informing  us^,  that  the 
Tir'jiyfs  both  of  Rhegium  and  Locri,  if  they 
were  removed  out  of  their  own  confines  into  the 
other,  became  entirely  mute;  a  change,  that  na- 
ture only  could  account  for.  He  fubjoins  to  this, 
that  as  Rhegium  and  Locri  are  feparated  by  a 
fmall  river,  though  the  diftance  from  bank  to  bank 
was  not,  at  moft,  above  an  acre's  breadth,  tTiefe 
Tirliyn  never  fly  over  [nlta'ri1ty'lai]  to  the  oppofil* 
bank.  Paufanias,  HXiaxuv  ii.  (^who  gives  us  the 
name  of  this  river,  Caecinus),  puts  a  different  t\i£^ 
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upon  the  flory  of  thefe  memorable  Tir\iyis,  that 
thofe  on  the  fide  of  Locriwere  aslhrill  asany  what- 
ever, but  that  none  of  thofc  within  the  territories 
of  Rliegium  were  ever  vocal.  So  much  for  grafhnp- 
pers.  1  thought  what  is  mentioned  by  our  poet, 
concerning  the  fweetnefs  of  their  voice,  and  their 
perching  on  trees,  might  make  this  note  neceffary. 

Ver.  aS4,  The  Scholiaft  tells  us  this  wine  took 
its  name  from  a  country  in  Thrace  abounding  with 
fine  wines.  Armenidas  is  of  the  fame  opinion; 
and  Epicharmus  lays  it  is  fo  called  from  the  Byb- 
lian  hiilt.  This  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of 
■U'inss  which  Philinus  gives  us;  viz.  the  L-cffaian , 
Chian,  Fhafian,  Byblian,  and  Mcndsean.  Theo- 
critus, in  his  fcurteenth  Idyllium,  calls  it  the  fine 
flavoured  Byblian.      Le  Clerc 

Ver.  285.  The  Greeks  never  accuftomed  them- 
felvesto  drink  their  wine  unmixed.  When  Ulyf- 
fes  parted  from  Calypfo  Homer  tells  us,  he  took 
witn  him  "  one  veiTel  of  wine,  and  another  large 
one  of  water."  Meander  fays ;  rou}  uharoi  oivn  i' 
tm  /iofsv,  '*  three  of  water ;  and  but  one  of  wine." 
Barnes's  Homer.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad 
we  find  Agamcmnoa  complimenting  Idomeneus 
in  this  manner : 

Though  all  the  reft  with  ftated  rules  we  bound, 
Unmix'd,  unmeafur'd.are  thy  goblets  crown'd. 

Pope. 

Ver.  292.  This  at  firft  feenis  abfurd,  to  advife 
to  fweep  up  the  chaff  after  they  had  threfhed  it  in 
a  place  where  the  wind  blowed  it  away;  but  we 
are  to  take  notice,  that  the  time  for  threfhing  is 
when  a  foft  gale  blows,  fufficient  only  to  feparace 
the  chaff  from  the  corn. 

Ver.  30Z.  As  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture  is  to 
be  minded  from  the  rifing  and  fctting  of  the  Plei- 
ades, that  of  the  vintage  is  from  the  appearance 
of  Ar(5turus;  when  it  appears  in  the  evening  the 
vines  are  to  be  pruned,  and  when  in  the  morning 
the  grape?  are  to  be  gathered.  This,  according  to 
the  Scholiaft,  is  fometime  after  the  ninth  of  Augutt. 

Ver.  3IZ.  Here  the  poet  ends  the  labours  of  the 
year,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  harveft  and  the  vin- 
tage, concluding  with  his  iirft  inftruAion  founded 
on  the  fetting  of  the  Pleiades.  For  the  ftocy  of 
Orion,  who  was  changed  into  a  conftellation,  and 
the  Pleiades,  look  on  the  note  to  the  firft  line  of 
this  book. 

Ver.  316.  The  direftions  for  the  management 
of  the  veffels,  to  haul  them  on  fliore,  to  block 
them  round  with  flones,  to  keep  them  fteady,  to 
drain  the  keel,  &c  and  the  particular  inftrudions 
for  the  voyage,  ftiow  their  Ihipsnot  to  have  been 
very  large,  nor  their  cnmmerce  very  extenfive. 
The  largeft  man  of  war,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
in  the  Grecian  fleet,  carrying  but  one  hundred 
and  twenty  men. 

Ver.  336.  The  iEolian  ifles  took  their  name 
from  .Solus  their  king,  who  was  a  great  mathe- 
matician for  his  time,  and  Ikillul  in  marine  affairs, 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  called  God  of  the 
Wind*,  Tzetz.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Hcfiod 
ufed  this  epithet  ^olian,  to  diftinguiih  this  city 


where  his  father  lived,  from  Cuma  in  Italy,  fa- 
mous for  the  birth  of  the  fybil  of  that  name. 

Ver.  339.  Afcra  is  mountainous  and  windy; 
where  the  fnow  that  is  on  the  mountains  oftea 
melts,  and  overflows  the  country.     Tzetz. 

Ver.  3j6.  When  we  confider  this  pofitive  de- 
claration of  his  travels,  which  feeius,  as  I  obferved 
before,  as  if  he  defigned  to  prevent  miftakes,  and 
that  Bceotia  and  Euboea  are  both  iflands,  we  can- 
not in  the  leaft  difpute  his  being  a  Boe  (tian  born. 

Ver.  2^^.  The  honour  here  paid  to  poetry,  is 
very  great ;  for  we  find  the  tripod  the  reward  on- 
ly of  great  and  confiderable  adlions.  Agamem- 
non, in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Iliad,  feeing  the 
gallant  and  wonderful  exploits  of  Teucer,  preuni- 
fes,  if  they  take  Troy,  to  give  him  a  tripod,  as  the 
meed  of  his  valour  ;  and,  among  other  things,  the 
tripod  is  offered  to  Achilles,  to  regain  his  friend- 
Ihip,  when  he  had  left  the  field.  Paufanias,  book 
5.  give  us  an  account  of  the  funeral  games  in  ho- 
nour of  Pelias,  viz.  the  chariot-race,  the  quoiting, 
the  dtfcus,  the  boxing  with  the  coeltus,  &c.  where 
Jafon,  Peleus,  and  other  heroes  of  the  age,  con- 
tended, and  the  vidfor  in  each  had  a  tripod  for  his 
reward.  Tripods  were  for  various  -ufes;  fome 
were  confecra:ed  to  the  fervice  of  religion  ;  fome 
ufed  as  feats,  fome  as  tables,  and  fome  as  orna- 
ments; they  were  fupported  on  three  feet,  with 
handles  to  their  fides. 

Ver.  383.  Neptune  is  called  Earthfiiaker,  be- 
caufe  water,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  an- 
cients, is  the  caufe  of  earthquakes.  Tzetz.  Here 
the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  can  be  ufed 
with  no  other  but  a  phyfical  meaning,  that  is,  for 
the  air  and  the  fea  ;  fo  that  the  ;  nd  of  mariners 
are  juilly  faid  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Jupiter  and 
Nrptune. 

Ver.  419.  The  reafon  the  Spartan  lawgiver  gave 
for  advifing  men  not  to  marry  till  fuch  an  age,  was 
becauft  the  children  fhould  be  ftrongand  vigorous. 
iicfi.>d's  advice,  both  for  the  age  of  the  man  and 
the  woman,  feems  to  be  reafonably  grounded.  A 
man  at  thirty  is  certainly  as  ftrong  in  his  under- 
ftanding  as  ever  he  can  be  ;  fo  far  at  leaft  as  will 
Icrve  him  to  conduit  his  family  affairs.  A  maid 
of  fifteen  comes  freOi  from  the  care  of  her  parerits, 
without  any  tincfture  of  the  temper  of  another 
man;  a  prudent  hufband,  therefore,  may  form  her 
mind  according  to  his  own  :  for  this  reafon  he 
would  have  her  a  virgin,  knowing  likewife  that 
the  impreffion  a  woman  receives  from  a  firft  love 
is  not  eafily  erafed. 

Ver.  474.  Hedlor  ufes  almoft  the  fanje  words 
in  which  the  precept  is  laid  down  : 

A^ofiXi.  II.  z. 

"  I  am  afraid  to  pour  libations  of  black  wine  to 
"  Jove  with  unwafhed  hands." 

I  quote  this,  as  I  have  other  paffages  with  the 
fame  view,  only  to  fhow  that  the  fame  cuftom 
was  held  facred  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wars, 
according  to  Homer,  as  in  the  days  of  Hcfiod. 

Ver.480.  Souieof  theconimentators,and  Tzetzes 
among  the  reft,  would  perfuade  us,  that  the  poet 
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had  a  fecret  meaning  in  each  of  thefe  fuperftitious 
precepts,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  took  literally, 
but  asfo  many  allegories.  In  anfwer  to  them,  we 
may  as  well  imagine  all  the  Talmud  and  Levitical 
laws  to  be  the  fame.  They  might  as  well  have 
faid,  that  the  poet  would  not  have  us  pifs  towards 
the  fan  for  fear  w  fhould  hurt  our  eyes.  1  know 
not  whether  tl  efe  md  the  following  precepts  fa- 
vour mofl  of  l.'.c  age  of  the  poet,  or  of  the  poet's 
old  age. 

Vcr.  49a.  This  doubtlefs  is  a  part  of  the  fuper- 


ftition  of  the  age,  though  the  Scholiaft  would  give 
us  a  phyfical  reafon  for  abflinence  at  that  time ; 
which  is,  lefl  the  melancholy  of  the  mind  fhould 
afFe(ft  the  fn.it  of  the  enjoyment.  Indeed,  the  next 
lines  feem  to  favour  this  conjedlure ;  and  perhaps 
the  poet  endeavoured,  while  he  was  laying  down 
a  religious  precept,  to  flrengthen  it  by  philofo- 
phy. 

Ver.  530.  Thefe  verfesare  rejedied  by  Plutarch, 
whofe  authority  Procltts  makes  ufe  of,  as  not  of 
our  p^^et.      Guietus, 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  poet  here  diftlnguiflies  holidays  from   others,   and  what   are  propitious  and  what  not,  for  dif- 
ferent works ;  and  concludes  with  a  fhort  recommendation  of  religion  and  morality. 


>  oca  fervants  to  a  juft  obfervancc  train 
Of  days,  as  Heav'n  and  human  rites  ordain  ; 
Great  Jove  with  wifdom  o'er  the  year  prcfides, 
Directs  the  feafons,  and  the  moments  guides. 
Of  ev'ry  moin'r,  the  mofi  propitious  day. 
The  thirtieth,  choui'e  your  labours  to  furvey  ; 
And  the  due  wages  to  your  fervants  pay. 
Tl.e  firft  of  ev'ry  moon,  we  fa  red  deem, 
Alike  the  fourth  throughout  the  year  elleem; 
And  in  the  feventh  ApuUo  we  adore,  ] 

In  which  the  golden  god  Latona  bore; 
Two  days  fucceeding  thele  extend  your  cares, 
Uninterrupted  in  ynurown  affairs; 
Nor  in  the  next  two  days,  but  one,  delay 
The  work  in  hand,  the  bus'nefs  of  the  day, 
Of  which  th'  eleventh  we  propitious  hold 
To  reap  the  corn,  the  twelfth  to  fheer  the  fold; 
And  then  behold,  with  her  induftrious  train, 
The  ant,  wife  reptile,  gather  in  the  grain; 
Then  you  may  lee  lufpended  in  the  air,  '. 

The  careful  fpidcr  his  doniain  prepare  ; 
And  while  the  artift  fpins  the  cobweb  dome. 
The  matron  cheerful  plie-  the  loom  at  home. 
Forget  not  in  the  thirteenth  to  refrain 
From  fowing,  left,  your  work  (hould  prove  in  vain, 
Though  then  the  grain  may  find  a  barren  foil, 
The  day  is  grateful  to  the  planter's  toil. 

*  Tbe  precepts  laid  dotun  in  this  book,  concerning 
the  difference  of  days,  from  the  motion  of  the  moon  fecm 
to  be  founded  partly  on  nature,  and  partly  on  the  fuper- 
Jlition  of  the  times  in  "which  they  lutre  ivrit.  'The 
•whole  is  but  a  fart  of  n  almanack  in  "ue'fe,  and  affords 
little  room  fur  poetry  Our  author,  1  think  ^  has  jumbled 
bis  days  too  negligently  together  ;  "whch  confufion.  Valla, 
in  his  trai'flation,  has  p re-vented,  by  ranging  the  days  in 
proper  fucceffion  ;  a  liberty  I  ivas  fearful  to  take,  as  a 
tranjlator,  becdife  almnjl  every  line  mufi  have  been  tranf- 
f  of  d  from  the  original  di  p'fition  :  1  hive  therefore,  at 
the  end  of  ths  nates ,  drawn  a  table  ofdjyi  in  their fic- 
(efftve  erJer, 


Not  fo  the  fixteenth  to  the  planter's  care  ; 
A  day  unlucky  to  the  new-born  fair. 
Alike  unhappy  to  the  marry'd  then;  30. 

A  day  propitious  to  the  birth  of  men  : 
The  fixth,  the  fame  both  to  the  man  and  maid  ; 
Then  fecret  vows  are  made,  and  nymphs  betray'd; 
The  fair  by  foething  words  are  captives  led; 
The  gofTip's  tale  is  told,  detraiftion  fpread ; 
The  kid  of  calirate,  and  the  ram.  we  hold 
Propitious  now  ;  alike  to  pen  the  fold. 
Geld  in  the  eighth  the  goat,  and  lowing  fleer; 
Nor  in  the  twelfth  to  geld  the  mule-colt  fear. 
The  offspring  male  born  in  the  twenty'th  prize,  40 
'  ris  a  gieat  day,  he  Ihall  be  early  wife. 
Happy  the  man-child  in  the  tenth  day  born; 
Happy  the  virgin  in  the  fourteenth  morn  ; 
I'hen  train  the  mule  obedient  to  your  hand. 
And  teach  the  fnarling  cur  his  lord's  command; 
Then  make  thr  ble.iting  flocks  their  mafler  know. 
And  bend  the  horned  oxen  to  the  plough. 
What  in  the  twenty-f 'urth  you  do  beware ; 
Aiid  the  fourth  day  requires  an  equal  care; 
J'hen,  then,  be  ciicumfpedl  in  all  your  ways,     s^ 
Wucs,  complicated  woes,  attend  the  days. 
When,  relohi'e  to  change  a  fingle  life,    . 
Yiu  wed,  on  rhe  fourth  day  lead  home  your  wife  ; 
But  firil  obferve  the  fcather'd  race  that  fly, 
Remarking  well  the  hapi^y  angi*ry. 
l"he  liiihs  ol  ev'ry  month  vour  care  require, 
Days  full  of  trouble,  and  afflidions  dire  : 
For  then  the  furies  take  their  round  'tis  faid, 
And  hcup  their  vengeance  on  the  perjur'd  head. 
In  the  Itv'ntcenth  prepare  the  level  floor ;  6* 

And  then  of  Ceres  threfli  the  facred  flore; 
In  the  fame  day,  and  when  the  timber's  good, 
lell,  for  tlie  bed-poft  and  the  fhip.ihe  wood. 
The  vcffcl,  fuff'ring  by  the  fea  and  air. 
Survey  all  «>'tr,  and  in  the  fourth  repair. 
In  the  nineteenth  'tis  better  to  delay. 
Till  afternoon,  the  bus'nefs  of  the  day. 


WORKS   AND   DAYS. 


Uninterrupted  in  the  ninth  purfue 

The  work  in  hand,  a  day  propitious  through; 

Themfelves>  the  planters  profp'rous  then  employ  ; 

To  either  fcx,  in  birth,  a  day  of  jay  .  71 

The  twenty-ninth  is  beft,  obferve  the  rule, 

Known  but  to  few,  to  yoke  the  ox  and  mule  ; 

'  ris  proper  then  to  yoke  the  flying  Heed; 

But  few, alas!  thefe  wholefome  truths  can  read  ; 

Then  you  may  fill  fhe  calk,  nor  fill  in  vain  ; 

Then  draw  the  Iwift  (hip  to  the  fable  main. 

To  pierce  the  cafk  till  the  fourteenth  delay, 

Of  allmoft  facred  next  the  twenty'th  day  ; 

After  the  twenty'th  day  few  of  the  reft  80 

We  facred  deem,  of  that  the  morn  is  beft. 


31 


Thefe  are  the  days  of  which  th'  obfervance  can 
Bring  great  advantage  ro  the  race  of  man; 
The  reft  iinnam'd  indifF'rent  pafs  away, 
And  nought  important  marks  the  vulgar  day: 
Some  one  commend,  and  lome  another  praife, 
But  moft  by  guefs,  for  few  are  wife  in  days; 
One  cruel  as  a  ftepmother  we  find, 
And  one  as  an  indulgent  mother  kind. 

O  happy  mortal!  happy  he,  and  blefs'd,         90 
Whofe  wifdom  here  is  by  his  adls  confels'd  ; 
Who  lives  all  blamelcfs  ro  immortal  eyes, 
Who  prudently  coufults  the  auguries, 
Nor  by  tranfgreflion  works  his  neighbour  pain, 
Nor  ever  gives  him  rcafon  to  complain. 


NOTES  ON  THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  THE  WORKS  AND  DAYS. 


Ver.  I.  That  is,  teach  them  how  to  diftinguifh 
lucky  days  from  other.  It  wa?  cuftomary  among 
the  Roman*,  to  hang  up  tab'es,  wherein  the  fortu- 
pate  and  unfortunate  days  were  marked,  as  appears 
from  Petr'  nius  chap.  30.  Le  Ckrc. 
•  Vcr.  3.  Jove  may  be  faid  to  prefide  over  the 
year  naturally,  from  the  motion  of  the  celeftial  bo- 
die'  in  the  heavens,  or,  religioufly,  from  his  divine 
adminiltration. 

Ver.  10.  Tzetzes  endeavours  to  account  for 
Apollo  being  born  in  the  feventh  day,  by  argu- 
ments from  nature,  making  him  the  fame  with  the 
fun;  which  error  Valla  has  run  into  in  his  tranfla- 
tion.  The  miftake  is  very  plain,  if  we  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Theogony ;  where  the  poet  makes 
Latona  bring  forth  Apollo,  and  Artemis  or  Diana, 
to  Jove  ;  and  in  the  fame  poem  makes  the  fun  and 
moon  fpring  from  1  hia  and  Hyperion  :  Hefiod 
therefore  meaned  it  no  otherwife  than  the  birth- 
day of  one  of  their  imaginary  gods.  He  tells  us 
alfothe  firft,  fourth,  and  twentieth,  of  every  month 
are  holidays;  but  he  gives  us  no  reafon  for  their 
being  fo.  If  a  conjecture  may  be  allowed,  I  think 
it  not  unlikely  but  the  firft  may  be  the  feaft  of  the 
new  moon ;  which  day  was  always  held  facred  by 
the  Jews :  in  which  the  people  ceafed  from  bufi- 
nefs.  ■'  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we 
may  fell  corn,"  Ames.  chap.  viii.  ver.  5  :  but  Le 
Clerc  will  not  allow  si^ov  n//.ci^  here  to  be  a  feftival : 
yet  the  fame  critic  tells  us,  from  DionyCus  Petavi- 
us,  that  the  Orientals,  as  well  as  the  moft  ancient 
Greeks,  went  by  the  lunar  month,  which  they 
clofed  with  the  thirtieth  day. 

Ver.  18.  The  poet  here  makes  the  ant  and  the 
fpider  fenfiblc  of  the  days  ;  and  indeed  Tzetzes  is 


■  of  opinion  that  the  ant  is  a  creature  capable  of 
diftinclion  from  a  fenfe  of  the  winds,  and  the  influ- 
I  ence  of  the  moon  :  he  likewife  tells  us,  from  Piiriy, 
that  the  ants  employ  thcmfelvea  all  thr  time  of  the 
I  full  pf  the  moon,  and  ceafe  ar  the  change. 
I  Ver.  24.  Melandhon  and  Fnfius  tell  us  it  Is 
;  wrong  to  fow  at  this  time  of  the  lunar  month,  be- 
I  caufe  of  the  exccflivc  moifture,  which  is  hurtful  to 
1  the  corn-feed,  and  advantageous  to  plants  juft 
I  planted. 

Ver.  54.  I  tranflate  it,  "  the  feather'd  race  that 
!  fly,"  to  diftinguifh  what  kind  of  augury  the  poet 
I  means.  Tzetzes  tells  us,  two  crows,  the  halcy- 
I  on,  orking's-fiiher,thedark-colourtdhern,  a  fingle 
I  turtle,  and  a  fwallow,  &c.  are  inaufpicious ;  the 
i  peacock,  and  I'uch  birds  as  do  no  mifchief,  p.ufpi- 
1  cious.  I  fuppofe  he  does  not  place  the  turtle  as 
one  of  the  mifchievous  kind,  but  would  have  the 
misfortune  be  in  feeing  but  one. 

Ver.  60,  He  advifcs  to  threfh  the  corn  at  the 
time  of  the  full  moon,  becaufe  the  air  is  drier  than 
at  other  times;  and  the  corn  tliat  isfackcd,  or  put 
up  in  velTcls,  while  dry,  will  keep  tha  longer ;  but 
if  the  grain  is  moift,  it  will  foon  grow  mouldy  and 
ufelefs. 

In  the  preceding  book,  the  poet  tells  us  the  pro- 
per month  to  fell  wood  in,  and  in  this,  the  proper 
day  of  the  m-mth.      MelanSihan  and Frifius. 

Ver.  92.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  poet  be- 
gins and  ends  his  poem  with  piety  towards  the 
gods  ;  the  only  way  to  make  ourfelves  acceptable 
to  whom,  fays  he,  is  by  adhering  to  religion  ;  and, 
to  ufe  the  phrafe  of  Scripture,  by  "  efchewing 
evil." 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  GREEK  MONTH. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  ANCIENT  GREEK  MONTH. 


I  BELIEVE  It  win  be  neceflary,  for  the  better  un-  j 
derftanding  the  following  table,  to  fct  in  a   clear  I 
light  the  ancient  Greek  month,  as  we  may  reafon-  j 
ably  conclude  it  flood  in  the  days  of  Hcfiod,  con- 
fining ourfeives  to  the  laft  book  of  his  Works  and 
Days. 

The  poet  makes  the  month  contain  thirty  days, 
which  thirty  days  he  divides  into  three  parts  :  the 
fird  he  calls  i^a/mnt,  or  ifx/^ivco  (tn>">i,  in  the  geni- 
tive cafe,  becaufe  of  fome  other  word  which  is 
commonly  joined  requiring  it  to  be  of  that  cafe  ; 
the  root  of  which,  i^nut  or  itau,  fignifies  I  ereft, 
I  fet  up,  I  fettle,  &c.  and  Henry  Stephens  inter- 
prets the  words  nufu^v  fiiMs,  intunte  mcnf',  the  en- 
trance of  the  montb,  in  which  fenfe  the  poet  ufes 
them ;  which  entrance  is  the  firfl  desade,  or  firll 
ten  days.  The  fecond  he  calls /isjtfvroj,  which  is 
from  fiLv^iu,  I  am  in  the  midft,  meaning  the  mid- 
dle decade  of  the  month.  The  third  part  he  calls 
fiivovTis,  from  (pffi>M,  which  is  from  ^ha,  or  ^hm, 
1  wafle  away,  meaning  the  decline,  or  laft  decade 
of  the  month.  Sometimes  thefe  words  are  ufed 
in  the  nominative  cafe. 

Before  I  leave  thefe  remarks  I  (hall  fhow  the 
manner  of  expreffion  of  one  day  in  each  decade, 


from  the  laft  book  of  our  poet,  which  will  give  a 
clear  idea  of  all. 

Ver.  18. 

"  The  middle  fijfth  i»  unprofitable  to  plants." 
That  is  the  fixth  day  of  the  middle  decade. 

TrU^T  otXiv^»i  (pdiycvle^  ^'  irxfiim  n, 

Ver,  3  J. 

"  Keep  in  your  mind  to  ftiun  the  fourth  of  the  en- 
trance and  end"  of  the  month.  That  is  the  fourth 
of  the  entrance  or  firft  decade,  and  the  fourth  of 
the  end  or  laft  decade. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,that  thofe  days  which  are 
blanks,  are  by  our  poet  called  indifferent  days,  day$ 
of  no  importance,  either  good  or  bad.  It  is  likewife 
remarkable,  that  he  makes  fome  days  both  holi- 
days and  working  days,  as  the  fourth,  fourteenth^ 
and  twentieth  ;  but,  to  clear  this,  Le  Clerc  tells 
us,  from  our  leartred  countryman,  Selden,  that 
itpov  tifiaa,  though  literally  a  holiday,  does  not  al-  ■ 
ways  fignify  a  feftival,  but  often  a  day  propitious 
to  us  in  our  undertakings. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEK  MONTH. 

AS  IN  THE  LAST  BOOK  OF  THE  WORKS  AND  DAYS   OF  HESIOD, 


DECADE  I. 


I.  Day  of  Decade  1, 
a. 


Holiday. 


4.  Holiday.     Propitious  for  marriage,    and    for 

repairing  ftiips.     A  day  of  troables. 

5.  In  which  the  furies  take  their  round. 

6.  Unhappy  for  the  birth  of  women.  Propitious 
for  the  birth  of  men,  for  gelding  the  kid 
and  the  ram,  and  for  penning  the  fheep. 

7.  The  birth-day  of  Apollo.     A  holiday. 
2.  Geld  the  goat  and  the  fteer. 

9,  Propitious  quite    through.     Happy    for  the 

birth  of  both  fexes.     A  day  to  plant  in. 
0.  Propitious  to  the  birth  of  men. 


DECADE  II. 


To 


I.  Day  of  Decade  1 1,  or  nth  of  the  month 
reap. 

3.  For  women  to  ply  the  loom,  for  the  men  to 
fheer  the  (heep,  and  geld  the  mule.  . 

f  3.  A  day  to  plant  in,  and  not  to  fow. 

4.  Propitious  for  the  birth  of  women.  Break  the 
mule  and  the  ox.  Teach  your  dag  and  your 
deep  to  know  j'ou.  Pierce  the  ca^.  A  holi- 
tlay. 


A  day  unlucky  for  the  marriage,  and  birth  of 
women.  Propitious  for  the  birth  of  men,  and 
to  plant. 
Thrclh  the  corn,  and  fell  the  wood. 


I 


7- 
8. 

9.  Lockieft  in  the  afternoon. 
10.  Happy  for  the  birth  of  men.  Moft  propitious 
in  the  morning.     A  holiday. 

DECADE  III. 

I.  Day  of  Decade  HI-  or  -aift  of  the  month.^ 

a. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7' 
8. 
9.  Yoke  the  ox,  the  mule,  and  the  horfe.    Fill 

the  veffels.     Launch  the  Ihip. 
10   Look  over  the  buGnefs  of  the  whole  month ; 

and  pay  the  fervants  their  wages. 

TSoJe  Jayt  •whicb  are  called  hellJays  in  the  Telltf  an 
in  tht  eriginalf  it^o\i  nfiK^- 


A  -^lEW  OF  THE  WORKS  AND  25ATS. 


A  VIEW  OF  THE  WORKS  AND  DAYS. 


Sect.!.      The  IntroduBimn. 

I^ow  we  have  gone  through  the  Works  and 
Days,  it  fcay  pofilbly  contribute  in  fonie  degfi^e  to 
the  profit  and  delifjht  of  the  reader,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  poem  as  we  have  it  delivered  down  to  us. 
I  fhall  firft  confiJer  it  as  an  ancient  piece,  and,  in 
that  light,  enter  into  the  merit  and  efteera  that  it 
reafonahly  obtained  amon^  the  ancients  :  the  au- 
thors who  have  been  lavifh  in  their  commendations 
of  it  are  many;  the  greateft  of  the  Roman  writers 
in  profe,  Cicero,  has  more  than  once  expreffed  his 
admiration  for  the  fyftem  of  morality  contained 
in  it;  and  the  deference  the  greatefl  Latin  poet 
has  paid  to  it,  I  fha'I  fliow  in  my  comparifon  of 
the  Works  and  Days  with  the  Latin  Georgic ;  nor 
is  the  encomium  paid  by  Ovid  to  our  poet  to  be 
paffed  over. 

Vive  et  Afcroeus,  dum  muftis  nva  tumebit, 
Dum  cadet  incurva  falce  refedla  Ceres. 

While  fwclling  clufters  fliall  the  vintage  ftain. 
And  Ceres  with  rich  crops  fliall  blefs  the  plain, 
Th'  Afcroean  bard  fhall  in  his  vatfe  remain. 

Eleg.  15.  Book  I. 

And  Judin  Martyr*,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
fathers  in  the  Chriftian  church,  extols  the  Works 
and  Days  of  our  poet,  while  he  expfeffes  his  dif- 
jike  to  the  Theogony. 

Se6l.  2.      Of  thefrji  book. 

The  reafon  why  our  poet  addreffes  to  Perfes,  I 
Itave  fhowed  in  my  notes  :  while  he  direcfls  him- 
felf  to  his  brother,  he  inftruifls  his  countrymen 
jn  all  that  is  ufeful  to  know  for  the  regulating 
their  conduift,  both  in  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture, 
and  in  their  behaviour  to  each  other.  He  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  firft  ages,  according  to  the 
common  received  notion  among  the  Gentiles. 
The  ftory  of  Pandora  has  all  the  embelliftiments 
of  poetry  which  we  can  find  in  Ovid,  vi'ith  a 
clearer  moral  than  is  generally  in  the  fables  of 
that  poet.  His  fyftem  of  morality  is  calculated 
fo  perfeiftly  for  the  good  of  foclety,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  any  precept  omitted  that  could  be  proper- 
ly thought  of  on  that  occafion,  Therd  is  not  one 
of  the  ten  commandments  of  Mofes,  which  relates 
to  our  moral  duty  to  each  other,  that  is  not 
ftrongly  recommended  by  our  poet;  nor  is  it 
enough,  he  thinks,  to  be  obferVant  of  what  the 
civil  government  would  oblige  yoU  to ;  but  to 
prove  yourfelf  a  good  man,  you  muft  haVe  fuch 
virtues  as  no  human  laws  require  of'you,  as  thofe 
•f  temperance,  generofity,  &c.  Thefe  rules  are  laid 

*  In  his  feeond  dlfeawfe  or  cfborttition  f*  the  Greeks. 
Teaks,  II. 


down  in  a  moft  proper  manner  to  captivate  the 
reader;  here  the  beauties  of  poetry  and  the  force 
of  reafon  combiae  to  make  him  in  love  with  mo- 
rality. The  poet  tells  us  what  effeil  we  are  rea- 
fonahly to  exped:  from  fuch  virtues  and  vices  as 
he  mentions;  which  dovSrincs  are  not  always  to 
be  taken  in  a  pufitive  fenfe.  If  v/e  fliould  fay  a 
continuance  of  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  of 
our  comnierce  with  women,  would  carry  us  early 
to  the  grave,  it  is  morally  true,  according  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  things;  but  a  man  of  a  ftrong 
and  uncommon  conftitution,may  wanton  through 
an  ag'e  of  pleafure,  and  fo  be  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  yet  not  contradidl  the  moral  truthr  of  it. 
Archbifhop  Tillocfon  has  judicioufly  told  us  iH 
vi'hat  feiife  we  are  to  take  all  dodirinesof  morali- 
ty ;  "  Ariftotle,"  fays  that  great  divine,  "  obferV- 
"  ed  long  fince,  that  moral  and  proverbial  fayings 
"  are  iinderftood  to  be  true  generally,  and  for  the 
"  moft  part ;  and  that  is  all  the  truth  that  is  to  bd 
"  expe<?ted  in  them  ;  as  when  Solomon  fays.  Train 
"  UP  a  child  ift  the  way  wherein  he  fhail  go,  and 
"  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  This 
"  is  not  to  be  taken,  as  if  no  child  that  is  pioufly 
"  educated,  did  ever  mifcarry  afterwards,  but  that 
"  the  good  education  of  children  is  thebeftway  tO 
"  make  good  men." 

Seift.  3.      Of  the  feeond  Look,  i^t. 

The  feeond  book,  which  comes  next  under  our 
view,  will  appear  with  more  dignity  when  we 
confider  in  what  efteem  the  art  of  agriculture  was 
held  in  thofe  days  in  which  it  was  v.-rit :  the 
Georgic  did  not  Chen  concern  the  ordinary  and 
middling  fort  of  people  only, but  our  poet  w^rit  for 
the  inftnifflion  of  princeslikewlfe,  who  thought  it  no 
dil'grace  to  till  the  ground  which  they  perhaps  had 
conquered.  Homer  niake»  Laertes  not  only  plant, 
but  dung  his  o^vn  lands ;  the  beft  employment  he 
could  find  for  his  health,  and  confolation,  in  the 
abfence  of  his  fon.  Ihe  latter  part  of  this  book, 
together  with  all  the  third,  though  too  mean  for 
poetry,  are  not  unruftiflable  in  our  authof.  Had 
he  made  thofe  rehgious  and  fnperftitious  precepts 
one  entire  fubjeit  of  verfe,  it  would  have  been  <v 
ridiculous  fancy,  but,  as  they  are  ofily  a  part,  and 
the  fmalleft  part,  of  a  regular  poem,  they  are  in- 
troduced with  a  laudable  intent,  Aftt-r  the  poet 
had  laiddowD  proper  rules  formoraliry,hufbandry, 
navigation,  aind  the  vintage,  he  knew  that  religioa 
towards  the  gods,  and  a  due  obferirance  of  what 
was  held  facred  in  his  age,  wefe  yet  wanted  to 
complete  the  work.  Thefe  were  fubjeiSs,  Iv* 
wa»  fenfibie,  incapable  of  the  etubellifljiner.ci  •€ 
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poetry  ;  but  as  they  were  neccffary  to  his  purpofe, 
he  would  not  omit  them.  Poetry  was  not  then 
defigned  as  the  empty  amufement  only  of  an  idle 
hour,  cnnfifting  of  wanton  thoughts,  or  long  and 
tedious  defcriptions  of  nothing,  but,  by  the  force 
of  harmony  and  good  fenfe,  to  parge  the  mind  of 
its  dregs,  to  give  it  a  great  and  virtuous  turn  of 
thinking  :  in  fliort,  verfe  was  then  but  the  lure  to 
what  was  ufcful ;  which  indeed  has  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  end  purfued  by  all  good  poets; 
■with  this  view,  Hefiod  feems  to  have  writ,  and 
muft  be  allowed,  by  all  true  judges,  to  have 
•wonderfully  fucceeded  in  the  age  in  which  he 
tofe. 

This  advantage  more  arifes  to  us  from  the 
writings  of  fo  old  an  author  :  we  are  plcafed 
with  thofe  monuments  of  antiquity,  fuch  parts  of 
the  ancient  Grecian  hiftory,  as  we  find  in  them. 

Sc£t.  4.  A  comparifon  l>et-zvixt  Hefiod  and  Virgil,  iyc, 

I  (hall  now  endeavour  to  fhow   how  far  Virgil 


may  properly  be  faid  to  imitate  our  poet  in  his 
Georgic,  and  to  point   out  fome  of  thofe  paffages 
in  which  he  has   either   paraphrafed,  or  literally 
tranflated,  from  the  Works  and  Days.     It  is  plain 
he  was  a  fincere  admirer  of  our  poet,  and  of  this  1 
poem  in  particular,  of  which  he  twice  makes  ho- 
nourable mention,  and   where  it  could  be  only 
to  exprefs  the  veneration  that  he  bore  to  the  au- 
thor.    The  iirll  is  in  his  third  pafloral. 
In  medio  duo  figna,  Conon,  et  quis  fuit  alter, 
Defcripfit,  radio,  totum  qui  gentibus  orbem. 
Tempera  qux  mefTor,  quecurvus  arator,  haberet? 

Two  figures  on  the  fides  embofs'd  appear,  "J 

Conon,  and  what's  his  name  who  made   the  / 

fphere,  C 

And  fhow'd  the  feafons  of  the  Aiding  year  ?     J 

Dryden. 

Notwithftanding  the  commentators  have  all 
difputed  whom  this  interrogation  fhould  mean, 
1  am  convinced  that  Virgil  had  none  but  Hefiod 
in  his  eye.  In  the  next  paiTage  I  propofe  to  quote 
the  greateft  honour  that  was  ever  paid  by  one  poet 
to  another  is  paid  to  ours.  Virgil,  in  his  fixth  ' 
pafloral,  makes  Silenus,  among  other  things,  re- 
late how  Gallus  was  conducted  by  a  niule  to 
Helicon,  where  .A.pollo,  and  all  the  mufes  arofe  to 
welcome  him;  and  Linus,  approaching  hifii,  ad- 
{Ireffcd  him  in  this  manner  : 

hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en,  accipe,  nuife, 

Afcr.xa  quos  ante  Seni ;  quibus  ille  folebat 
Cantando  rigidas  deducere  montibus  ornos. 

Receive  this  pref^nt,  by  the  mufes  made* 

The  pipe  on  which  th'  Aftrxan  paftor  play'd  ; 

Vithwhith.of  oldjhe  charm'd  the  favage  train. 

And  call'd  the  mountain  aflies  to  the  plain. 

Dryden. 

The  greateft  compliment  which  Virgil  thought 
he  could  pay  his  friend  and  patron,  Gallus,  was, 
after  all  that  pompous  introdu(ftir  n  to  the  choir  of 
Apollo,  to  make  the  mufcn  prcfent  him,  from  the 
liands  of  Linus,  with  the  p'pc,  or  calomos,  AJiraa 
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qui!  ante  fen!,  which  they  had  formerly  prefented 
to  Hefind ;  which  part  of  the  compliment  to  our 
poet,  Dryden  has  omitted  in  his  tranflation. 

To  return  to  the  Georgic.  Virgil  can  be  faid 
to  imitate  Hefiod  in  his  firft  and  fecond  books  on- 
ly :  in  the  firft  is  fcarcely  any  ihing  relative  to  the 
Georpic  itfelf,  the  hint  of  which  is  not  taken  from 
the  Works  and  Days;  nay  more,  in  fome  places, 
whole  lines  are  paraphrafed,  and  fome  literally 
tranflated.  It  muft  indcedbe  acknowledged,  that 
the  Latin  poet  hasfometimes  explained,  in  his  tranf  «• 
lation,  what  was  difficult  in  the  Greek,  as  where 
our  poet  gives  diredions  for  two  ploughs  : 

Asia  Ss  S^sS^a/  aooT^a,  ■zse^iriffa/itvo;  Kcira.  oikcv 
Kuroyjot  xa.i  iTrnKrov. 

by  avroyuov  he  means  that  which  grows  naturally 
into  the  fhspeof  a  plough,  and  by  10  «xrov  that  made 
by  art.  Virgil,  in  his  advice  to  have  two  ploughs 
always  at  hand,  has  this  explanation  of  avroyuo* : 

Continue  in  fylvis  magna  vi  fiexa  domatur 
In  burim,  et  curvi  formam  accipit  ulmus  aratxi. 

Georg.  \. 


Young  elms,  with  early  force,  in  copfcs  bow, 
Fit  for  the  figure  of  the  crooked  plough. 

Dryden.' 

Thus  we  find  him  imitating  the  Greek  poet  in  the 
moft  minute  precepts.    Hefiod  gives  diredlrions  for 
making  a  plough  ;  Virgil  docs  the  fame.     Even 
that  which  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  ridicule  to  ma- 
ny critics,  viz.  "  plough  and  fow  naked,"  is  tranf- 
lated  in  the  Georgic  ;  n-tdus  ara,ftre  nudus.  Before 
I  proceed  any  farther,  1  fhall  endeavour  to  obviate 
the   obje(5lion  which   has  been   frequently  made 
againft  this  precept.     Hefiod  means  to  infinnate, 
that  ploughing  and  fowing  are  labours  which  re- 
quire   much  induftry   and    application ;   and    he 
had  doubtlefs  this  phyfical  realbn   for  his  advice, 
that  where  fuch  toil  is  required  it  is  unhcalthful,  as 
well  as  inipofiihte,  to  go  through  with  the   fame 
quantity  of  clothes  as  in  works  of  lefs  fatigne. 
Virgil  doubtlefs  faw  this  reafon,  or  one  of  equal 
force,  in  this  rule,  or  he  would  not  have  tranllat- 
ed  it.     In  fliort,  we  may  find  him  a  ftriS  follow- 
er of  our  poet  in  moft  of  the  precepts  of  hufband-, 
ry  in  the  Works  and  Day.«.     1  (hall  give  but  one 
inftance  more,  and  that  in  his  fuperftitious  ob- 
fervance  of  days  : 

quintum  fugs ;  pallidas  Orcus, 

Eumcnidefquc  fata,  &c. 

the  fifths  be  fure  to  fhun, 

That  gave  the  furie?,  and  pale  Pluto  birth. 

DavDEN. 

If  the  judgment  I  have  pafTed  from  the  verfe*  of 
Manilius,  and  the  fecond  book  of  the  Georgic,  in 
my  Difcourfe  on  the  Writings  of  Hefiod,  be  al- 
lowed to  have  any  force,  Virgil  has  doubtlefs  been 
as  much  obliged  to  our  poet  in  the  fecond  book  of 
his  Georgic,  as  in  the  firft  ;  nor  has  he  imitated 
him  in  his  precepts  only,  but  in  fome  of  his  finelt 
defcriptions,  as  in  the  firft  book  dcfcribing  the  ef- 
feAs  of  a  florm  : 
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-quo,  maxima,  motu, 


Terra  tremit,  fngere  ferx,  &c. 

and  a  little  lower  in  the  fame  defcription  : 

Nunc  nemora,  ingenti  vento,  nunc  lirora  plangunt ' 

which  is  almoft  literal  from  Hefiod,  on  the  powc 
of  the  north  wind  : 

fiilfjLUx.i  Oi  lycttx  itKi  uXv,   Sec. 
Loud  groans  the  earth,  and  all  the  forefls  roar. 

T  cannot  leave  this  head,  without  injuflice  to 
the  Roman  poet,  before  I  take  notice  of  the  man- 
ner  in  which  he  ules  that  fuperftitious  precept 
TxrifiTrras  I'  ilaXict^a.i,  &c.  what  in  thcs  Greek  is 
languid,  is  by  him  made  brilliant  : 

-quintum  fuge  :  pallidas  Orcus, 


Eumenidefque  fat:e  :  turn  partu,  terra,  nefando, 
CcEumq.  Japetumq.  creat,  favuniq-  Typhceum, 
Et  conjuratos  coelum  rcfcindere  fratres; 
Ter  funt  conati,  &c. 

the  fifths  be  fure  to  (lum. 

That  gave  the  furies,  and  pale  Pluto,  birth. 
And  arm'd  asjainft  the  (Icies  the  fons  of  earth  ; 
With  mountains  pil'd  on   mountains  thrice   they 

drove 
To  fcaie  the  fteepy  battlements  of  Jove  ; 
And  thrice  his  lightning,  and  red  thunder  play'd, 
And  their  demolilh'd  works  in  ruin  lay'd. 

Dryden. 

As  1  have  ftiowed  where  the  Roman  has  fol- 
lowed the  Greek,  1  may  be  thought  partial  to  my 
author,  if  I  do  not  fiiow  in  what  he  has  excelled 
him  :  and  firil,  he  has  contributed  to  the  Georgic 
moft  of  the  fubjedls  in  his  two  laft  books  ;  as,  in 
the  third,  the  management  of  horfes,  dogs,  &c. 
and,  in  the  fourth,  the  management  of  the  bees. 
His  ftyie,  through  the  whole,  is  more  poetical, 
more  abounding  with  epithets,  which  are  often  of 
themfelves  mod  beautiful  metaphors. ,  His  invo- 
cation on  the  deities  coocerned  in  rural  affairs,  his 
addrefs  to  Auguftus,  his  account  of  the  prodigies 
before  the  death  of  Julius  Cabfa^r,  in  the  firft  book, 
bis  praife  of  a  country  life,  at  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cond,  and  the  force  of  love  in  beafts,  in  the  third, 
are  what  were  never  excelled,  and  fome  parts  of 
them  never  equalled,  in  any  language. 

Allowing  all  the  beauties  in  the  Georgic,  thefe 
two  poems  interfere  in  the  merit  of  each  other  fo 
little,  that  the  Works  and  Days  may  be  read  with 
as  muchpleafure  as  if  the  Georgic  had  never  been 
written.  This  leads  me  into  an  examination  of 
part  of  Mr.  Addifon's  Effay  on  the  Georgic  •,  in 
which  that  great  vcriter,  in  fome  places,  feenxs  to 
fpeak  fo  muck  at  veature,  that  I  am  afraid  he  did  not 
remember  enough  of  the  two  poems  to  enter  on 
fuch  a  talk.  Precepts,  fays  he,  of  morality,  be- 
fides  the  natural  corruption  of  cur  tempers  which 
makes,  us  averfe  to  them,  are  fo  abllrafted  from 
ideas  of  fenfc,  that  they  feldom  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  thofe  beautiful  defcriptions  and  images 
which  are  the  fpirit  and  life  of  poetry.  Had  he 
that  part  of  Hefiod  in  hi$  eye,  where  he  mentions 


the  temporal  bleffings  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
punifhment  of  the  wicked,  he  would  have  feeii 
that  our  poet  took  an  opportunity,  from  his  pre- 
c^'pts  of  morality,  to  give  us  thofe  beautiful  de- 
fcriptions and  images  which  are  the  fpirit  and  life 
of  piie.ry.  How  lovely  is  the  flouriihing  ftate  of 
the  land  of  the  jud  there  defcribedjthe  increafe  of 
his  flocks,  and  his  own  progeny  !  The  reafon  which 
Mr,  Addifon  give-;  againft  rules  of  morality  in 
verfe  is  to  me  a  reafon  for  them  ;  for  if  our  tem- 
pers are  narurally  fo  corrupt  as  to  make  us  averfe 
to  them,  we  ought  to  try  all  the  ways  which  we 
can  to  recoi-.cile  them  and  verfe  among  the  red; 
in  which,  as  1  have  f  bfcrved  before,  our  poet  has 
wonderfully  fucceeded. 

The  iirr\g  author,  fpeaking  of  Hefiod,  fays,  the 
precepts  he  has  gwen  us  are  fown  fo  very  thick, 
that  they  clog  the  poem  t9p  much.  The  poet,  to 
prevent  this,  quite  through  his  Works  and  Days, 
has  dayed  fo  ihort  a  while  on  every  head,  that  it 
is  inipofllble  to  grow  tirefome  in  either  ;  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  \ii0rk  I  have  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  view,  therefore,  fhall  not  repeat  it.  Agri- 
culture is  but  one  fubjidl,  in  many,  of  the  work,' 
and  the  reader  is  there  relieved  with  feveral  rural 
defcriptions,  as  of  the  northwirid,  autumn,  the 
country  repad  in  the  fhades,  &c.  The  rule^  for 
navigation  are  difpatched  with  the  utmod  brevity, 
in  which  the  digreffion,  concerning  his  viiilory  at 
the  funeral  gam.es  of  Amphidamas,  is  natural,  and 
gives  a  grace  to  the  poem. 

I  diall  mention  but  one  overfight  more  which 
Mr.  Addifon  has  made,  in  his  Eflay,  and  conclude 
this  head  :  when  he  condemned  that  circumftanee- 
of  the  virgin  being  at  home  in  the  winter  feafon, 
free  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,!  believe 
he  had  fori^ot  that  his  own  author  had  ufed  almoft 
the  fame  image,  and  on  almoft  the  fame  occafion^- 
though  in  other  words  : 

Nee  nodurna  quidem  carpentes  penfa  paeliac 
Nefcivcre  hyemem,  Jcc.  Georg.  I- 

The  difference  of  the  mariner  in  which  the  two 
poets  ufe  the  image  is  tliis.  Hefiod  makes  her 
with  her  mother  at  home,  eifher  bathing,  or  doing! 
what  mod  pieafes  her;  and  Virgil  fays,  as  the 
young  women  are  plying  their  evening  talks,  they 
are  fenfible  of  the  winter  feafon,  from  the  oil 
fparkling  in  the  lamp,  and  the  fnuff  hardening. 
How  properly  it  is  introduced  by  our  poet  I  have 
(bowed  in  my  note  to  the  paffage. 

The  only  apology  I  can  make  for  the  liberty  \ 
have  taken  with  the  writings  of  fo  fine  an  author 
as  Mr.  Addifon,  is,  that  I  thought  it  a  part  of  my 
duty  to  our  poet,  to  endeavour  to  free  the  reader 
from  fuch  errors  as  he  might  poflibly  imbibe, 
when  delivered  under  the  fandion  of  fo  great  a 
name. 

Seel.  S-      Of  the  faiirtJi  Eclogue  of  F'trgil. 

I  mud  not  end  this  view  without  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  fince  Pro- 
bus,  OrKvius,  Fabricius,  and  other  men  of  great 
learning,  have  thought  fit  to  apply  what  hsw  there 
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been  generally  fald  to  allude  to  the  Cumoean  fy- 
bil  to  our  poet: 

Ultima  Cumoel  venit  jam  carminis  aetas. 

This  line,  fay  they,  has  an  allufion  to  the  golden  | 
age  of  Hcfiod  ;  Virgil  therefore  is  fuppofcd  to  fay,  I 
the  laft  age  of  the  Cumoean  ^oet  now  approaches. 
By  laft,  he  means  the  moft  remote  from  his  time  ; 
which  Fabricius  explainsbya/i/;yi/j^/wa,  and  quotes  j 
SB  axpreflion  from   Cornelius  Severus,  in  which  he  j 
ufesihe  word  in  the  fame  fenfe,  ultima  certamina  for 
mntiquijpma  certamina.     The  only  method  by  which  j 
we  can  add  any  yveight  to  this  reading,  is  by  com-  | 
paring  the  Eclogue  of  Virgil  with   fome  fimilar 
pafTages  in  Hefiod.     To  begin,  let   us  therefore 
read  the  line  before  quoted  with  the  t^jfo  follow- 
ing: 

Ultima  Cumoel  venit  jam  carmina  etas; 
JVIagnus  ab  integro  foedorum  nafcitur  ordo ; 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  rcdeunt  Saturnia  regna. 

Which  will  bear  this  paraphrafe.  The  remoteft 
age  mentioned  in  the  verfe  of  the  Cumccan  poet 
now  approaches ;  the  great  order,  or  round,  of 
ages,  as  defcribed  in  the  faid  poet,  revolves;  now 
returns  the  virgin  Juftice,  which,  in  his  iron  age, 
he  tells  us,  left  the  earth  ;  and  now  the  reign  of 
Saturn,  which  is  defcribed  in  his  golden  age,  is 
come  again.  If  we  turn  to  the  golden  and  iron 
ages,  \i\  the  Works  and  Days,  we  fhall  find  this 
allufion  very  natural. 

Let  us  proceed  in  our  connexion,  and  compari- 
foD,  of  the  verfes.  Virgil  goes  on  in  his  compli- 
ment to  PoUio  on  his  new-born  fon  : 

llle  deum  vitam  acciplet. 

He  fhall  receive,  or  lead,  the  life  of  gods,  as  the 
fame  poet  tells  us  they  did  in  the  reign  of  Saturn. 
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They  liv'd  like  gods,  and  entirely  without  labour- 

-i — — ferct  omnia  tellns; 

JJon  raftros  patietur  humus,  non  vinea  fakem  :• 
Robuftus  quoque  jam  tauris  juga  folvet  arator. 

The  earth  fhall  bear  all  things  ;  there  fhall  be  no 
occafion  for  inflruments  of  hufbandry,  to  rake  the 
ground,  or  prune  the  vine ;  the  fturdy  ploughman 
fliall  unyoke  his  oxen,  and  liveineaie;  as  they 
did  in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
fame  Cumccan  poet. 


-xa^«av  y  t^!gt  ^oJa^i)^  «gei;j« 


The  fertile  earth  bore  its  fruit  fpontancouflj',  and 
in  abundance. 


Here  we  fee  fevcral  natural  alluCons  to  our  poet, 
whence  it  is  not  unreafonablc,  for  fuch  as  miftakc 
the  country  of  Hefiod,  to  imagine,  that  all  Virgil 
would  fay  to  compliment  Poliio,  on  the  birth  of 
his  fon,  is,  that  now  fuch  a  fon  is  born,  the  goldea 
age,  as  defcribed  by  Hefiod,  ftiall  return;  and 
granting  the  word  cunnai  to  carry  this  fenfe  with 
it,  there  is  nothing  of  a  prophecy  mentioned,  or 
hinted  at,  in  the  whole  eclogue,  any  more  than 
Virgil's  own,  by  poetical  licenfe. 

A  learned  prelate  of  our  own  church  afTerts 
fomefhing  fo  very  extraordinary  on  this  head,  that: 
I  cannot  avoid  quoting  it,  and  making  fome  few 
remarks  upon  it :  his  words  are  thefe,  "  Virgil 
"  could  not  have  Hefiod  in  his  eye  in  fpeaking  o£ 
"  the  four  ages  of  the  world,  becaufe  Hefiod  makes 
"  five  ages  before  the  commencement  of  the 
"  golden."  And  foon  after,  continues  he,  "  the 
"  prediiSions  in  the  prophet  (meaning  Daniel)  o£ 
"  four  fucceffive  empires,  that  Ihould  arife  in  dif- 
"  fcrent  ages  of  the  world,  gave  occafion  to  the 
•'  poets,  who  had  the  knowledge  of  thefe  things 
"  only  by  report,  to  apply  them  to  the  flate  of 
"  the  world  in  fo  many  ages,  and  to  defcribe  the 
"  renovation  of  the  golden  age  in  the  expreflions 
"  of  the  prophet  concerning  the  future  age  of  the 
"  Mefliah,  which  in  Daniel  is  the  fifth  kingdom." 
Bp.  Chandler  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  Vin- 
dication  of  his  Defence  of  Chriftianity.  What 
this  learned  parade  was  introduced  for,  I  am  at  a 
lofs  to  conceive !  Firft,  In  that  beautiful  eclogue, 
Virgil  fpeaks  not  of  the  four  ages  of  the  world. 
Secondly,  Hefiod,  fo  far  from  making  five  ages  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  golden,  makes  the 
golden  age  the  firft.  Thirdly,  Hefiod  could  not 
be  one  of  the  poets  who  applied  the  preditftions  in 
the  prophet  Daniel  to  the  ftate  of  the  world  in  fo 
many  ages,  becaufe  he  happened  to  live  fome  bun-, 
dred  years  before  the  time  of  Daniel. 

This  great  objedbion  to  their  interpretation  of 
ciimai  ftill  remains  which  cannot  very  eafily  be 
conquered,  that  Cumavvasnot  the  country  of  He- 
fiod, as  I  have  proved  in  my  Difcouife  on  the  life 
of  our  poet,  but  of  his  father;  and,  what  will  be 
a  ftrong  argument  againft  it,  all  the  ancient  poets, 
who  have  ufed  an  epithet  taken  from  his  country, 
have  chofe  that  of  Afcroeus,  Ovid,  who  mentions 
him  as  often  as  any  poet,  never  ufes  any  other; 
and,  what  is  the  mofl  remarkable,  Virgil  himfelf 
makes  ufe  of  it  in  every  pafiage  in  which  he  names 
him  ;  and  thofe  monument^  of  him,  exhibited  by 
Uifinus  and  fioiffard,  have  this  infcription  : 

I  2  I  o  Aor 

A  I  O  T 
A  S  K  P  A  I  O  S. 

Afcraan  Hefiod,  the  fon  of  DI»«« 
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THE    THEOGONY; 

OR,    THE    GENERATION    OF   THE    GODS. 


To  the  Moft  Honourable, 

GEORGE  MARQUIS 


OF  ANNANDALE*, 


Mr  LoED, 

The  reverence  I  bear  to  the  memory  of  your  late  | 
grandfather,  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
particularly  acquainted,  and  the  <'bligaticns  I  have 
received  from  the  incomparable  lady  your  mother, 
Would  make  it  a  duty  in  me  to  continue  my  regard 
to  their  heir  ;  but  ftronger  than  thofe  are  the  mo- 
tives of  this  addrefs;  fmce  I  have  had  the  happi- 
iiefs  to  know  you,  which  has  bten  as  long  as  you 
have  been  capablo  of  diHingui^iing  pcrfons,  I  have 
often  difcovered  fomething  in  you  that  furpafles 
your  years,  and  which  gives  fair  promifcs  of  an 
early  great  man  ;  this  hag  converted  what  wciulci 
otherwife  be  but  gratitude  to  them  to  a  real  eftetm 
for  yourfelf.    Proceed,  my  l^ord,  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  an  indulgent  mother  wjth  your  daily  pro- 
jjrefs  in    learning,    wildom,    and    virtue.     Your 
friends,  in  their  different  fplieres,  are  all  felicitous 
to  form  you ;  and  anioig  them,  permit  me  to  of- 
fer my  tribute,  which  may  be  no  fmall  means  to 
the  bringing  you  more  readily  to  ap  undtrflanding 
of  the  claflics  :  for  on  the  theology  of  the  niofl  an- 
cient Greeks,  which  is  the  fubjtdt  of  the  following 

*   Z,ord  George  Johnflan,  ivbcii  ibis  -was  Jirjl  pub- 
lijhed  in  the  year  I72t>. 


poem,  much  of  fucceeding  authors  depends.  Few 
are  the  writers,  eirher  (Jrtek  or  Roman,  who  have 
not  made  ufe  of  the  fable*  of  antiquity  ;  hiftorians  ' 
have  frequent  allufions  to  them  ;  and  they  are 
fonietimes  the  very  foul  of  poetry  :  for  fhefe  rea- 
fons  let  rne  admonifh  you  to  become  foon  familiar 
with  Honier  and  Hefiod,  by  tranflations  of  them; 
you  will  perceive  the  advantage  in  your  future 
iludits;  nor  will  you  repent  of  it  when  you  read 
the  great  origiiials.  I  have,  in  my  notes,  fpared 
no  pains  to  let  you  into  the  nature  of  the  Theogo- 
ny,  and  to  explain  the  allegories  to  you;  and,  in- 
deed, 1  have  been  more  elabi,>rate  for  your  fake 
than  I  fhould  otherwife  have  been.  While  I  am 
paying  my  refpidl  to  your  Lordfnip,  I  would  not 
be  thought  forgetful  of  your  brother,  diredling 
what  [  have  here  faid,  at  the  fame  time,  to  him. 
Go  on,  my  l>ord,to  anfwer  the  great  cxpeftations 
which  your  friends  have  from  you;  and  be  your 
chief  ambition  to  deferve  the  praife  of  all  wife  and 
good  men — I  am,  my  JLord,  with  the  greatefl  re- 
fjiecSt,  and  moll  fincere  atlcdion,  your  moft  obe- 
dient and  moll  humble  I'ervaut, 

Thom.\s  Cooke. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
AfTER  the  propofition  and  invocation,  the  poec  begins  the  generation  of  the  gods.  This  poem,  be- 
fides  the  genealogy  of  the  deities  and  heroes,  contains  the  flory  of  Heaven,  and  the  conlpiracy  of 
his  wife  and  fons  againft  him,  the  flory  of  Styx  and  her  offsprings,  of  Saturn  and  his  fons,  and  of 
trometheus  and  Pandora  :  hence  the  poet  proceeds  to  relate  the  war  of  the  gods,  which  is  the  fub- 
jedt  of  above  three  hundred  verfcs.  The  reader  is  often  relieved,  from  the  narrative  part  of  the 
rheogotiy.with  fcveral  beautiful  defcriptions,  and  other  poetical  embcllifhments. 

Beoin  my  fong,  with  the  melodious  nine  I  Now  round  the  fable  font  in  order  move. 

Of  Helicon,  the  fpacious  and  divine  :  I  Now  round  the  altar  of  Saturnian  Jove; 

f  he  mufes  there,  a  lovely  choir  advance,  j  Or  if  the  cooling  ftrcains  to  bathe  invite, 

^ith  tender  feet  to  form  the  ikilful  dance,  |  In  thee,  Pcrmellus,  they  awhile  delight 3 
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Or  now  to  Hippocrene  refort  the  fair, 
Or  Olmius  to  thy  facred  fpring  repair.  lo 

Veil'd  in  thick  air,  they  all  the  night  prolong, 
In  praife  of  iEgis-bearing  Jove  the  fong  : 
And  thou,  O  Argive  Juno  1  golden  {hod, 
Art  join'd  in  praifes  with  thy  confort  god : 
Thee,  goddefs,  with  the  azure  eyes,  they  fing, 
Minerva,  daughter  of. the  heav'nly  king; 
The  fifters  to  Apollo  tune  their  voice. 
And  Artemis,  to  thee  whom  darrs  rejoice  ; 
And  Neptune  in  the  pious  hymn  they  found, 
Who  girts  the  earth,  and  (hakes  the  f«lid  ground: 
A  tribute  they  to  Themis  charte  allow,  21 

And  Venus  charming  with  the  bending  brow, 
Nor  Hebe,  crown'd  with  gold,  forgec  to  praife, 
Nor  fair  Dione,  in  their  holy  lays; 
Nor  thou,  Aurora,  nor  the  day's  great  light. 
Remain  unfung,  nor  the  fair  lamp  of  night ; 
To  thee,  Latmia,  next  the  numbers  range  ; 
liperus,  and  Saturn  wont  to  change, 
They  chant;  thee.  Ocean,  with  an  ample  bread, 
They  fing,  and  iiarth  and  Night  in  fable  drefs'd  ; 
Nor  ceafe  the  virgins  here  the  {train  divine  ;     31 
They  celebrate  the  whole  immortal  line. 
E'er  while  as  they  the  (hepherd  fwain  behold 
Feeding,  beneath  the  facred  mount,  his  fold, 
With  love  of  charming  fong  his  breafl  they  fir'd; 
There  me  the  heav'nly  mufes  fir{l  infpir'd ; 
There,  when  the  maids  of  Jove  the  filence  broke, 
I'd  Jiefiod  thus,  the  fliepherd  fwain,  they  fpoke  : 

Shepherds,  attend,  your  happinefs  who  place 
In  gluttony  alone,  the  fvi^ain's  difgrace;  40 

StrieSl  CO  your  duty  in  the  field  you  keep, 
There  vigilant  by  night  to  watch  your  fheep ; 
Attend,  ye  fwains,  on  whom  the  mufes  call, 
Regard  the  honour  not  beftow'd  on  all ; 
Tis  ours  to  fpeak  the  truth  in  language  plain. 
Or  give  the  face  of  truth  to  what  we  feign 

So  fpoke  the  maids  of  Jove,  the  facred  nine, 
And  pluck'd  a  fceptre  from  the  tree  divine. 
To  me  the  branch  they  gave,  with  look  fcrene, 
The  laurel  enfign,  never-fading  green:  50 

I  took  the  gift,  with  holy  raptures  fir'd. 
My  words  flow  fweeter,  and  my  foul's  infpir'd; 
Before  my  eyes  appears  the  various  fcene 
Of  all  that  is  to  come,  and  what  has  been. 
Me  have  the  mufes  chofe,  their  bard  to  grace. 
To  celebrate  the  blefs'd  immortal  race  j 
To  them  the  honours  of  my  verfe  belong; 
To  them  I  firft  and  laft  devote  the  fong  : 
But  where,  O  where,  enchanted  do  I  rove, 
Or  o'er  the  rocks,  or  through  the  vocal  grove!    60 

Now  with  th*  harmonious  nine  begin,  whofe 
voice 
Makes  their  great  fire,  Olympian  Jove,  rejoice; 
The  prefent,  future,  and  the  paft,  they  fing, 
Join'd  in  fweet  concert  to  delight  their  king; 
Melodious  and  untir'd  their  voices  flow  ; 
Olympus  echoes,  ever  crown'd  with  fnow. 
The  heav'nly  fongfters  fill  th'  ethereal  round  ; 
Jove's  palace  laughs,  and  all  the  courts  refound  : 
boft  warbling  endlefs  with  their  voice  divine. 
They  celebrate  the  whole  immortal  line :  70 

From  earth  and  heav'n,  great  parents,  firft- they 
The  progeny  v[  gods,  3  bounteous  raLej        [tr^ce 


And  then  to  Jove  again  returns  the  fong. 
Of  all  in  empire,  and  command,  mofl  ftrong; 
Whofe  praifes  firft  and  laft  their  bofom  fire, 
Of  mortals,  and  immortal  gods,  the  fire  : 
Nor  to  the  fons  of  men  deny  they  praife, 
To  fuch  as  merit  of  their  heav'nly  lays; 
They  fing  the  giants  of  puifTant  arm, 
And  with  the  wond'rous  tale  their  father  charm, 
Mnemofyne,in  the  Pierian  grove,  8i 

The  fccne  of  her  intrigue  with  mighty  Jove, 
The  emprefs  of  Eleuther,  fertile  earth, 
Brou'^ht  to  Olympian  Jove  the  mufes  forth ; 
Blefs'd  offsprings,  happy  maids,  whofe  pow'rful 

art 
Can  banilh  cares,  and  eafe  the  painful  heart. 
Abfent  from  heav'n,  to  quench  his  am'rous  flame, 
Nine  nights  the  god  of  gods  comprefs'd  the  dame. 
Now  thrice  three  times  the  moon  concludes  her 

race. 
And  (hows  the  produce  of  the  god's  embrace,  90 
Fair  daughters,  pledges  of  immortal  Jove, 
In  number  equal  to  the  nights  of  love  ; 
Blefs'd  maids,  by  harmony  of  temper  join'd ; 
And  veife,  their  only  care,  employs  their  mind. 
The  virgin  fongfters  firft  beheld  the  light 
Near  where  Olympus  rears  his  fnowy  height ; 
Where  to  the  maids  fair  ftately  domes  afcend, 
Whofe  fteps  a  conftant  beauteous  choir  attend. 
Not  far  from  hence  the  Graces  keep  their  court. 
And  with  the  god  of  love  in  banquets  fport ;  loO 
Meanwhile  the  nine  their  heav'nly  voices  raife 
To  the  immortal  pow'rs,  the  fong  of  praife; 
They  tune  their  voices  in  a  facred  caufe. 
Their  theme  the  manners  of  the  gods,  and  laws; 
When  to  Olympus  they  purfue  their  way. 
Sweet  warbling,  as  they  go,  the  deathlefs  lay, 
Mcas'ring  to  Jove,  with  gentle  fteps,  the  ground. 
The  fable  earth  returns  the  joyful  found. 
(.Jreat  Jove,  their  fire,  who  rules  th'  ethereal  plains, 
Confirm'd  in  pow'r,  of  gods  the  monarch  reigns; 
Kis  father  Saturn  hurl'd  from  his  command    III 
He  grafps  the  thunder  with  his  conqu'ring  hand, 
He  gives  the  bolts  their  vigour  as  they  fly, 
And  bids  the  red-hot  lightning  pierce  the  flcy  : 
His  fubjetft  deities  obey  his  nod, 
All  honours  flow  from  him,  of  gods  the  god; 
From  him  the  mufes  fprung,  no  lels  their  fire, 
Whofe  attributes  the  heav'nly  maids  infpire  : 
Clio  begins  the  lovely  tuneful  race, 
Melpomene  which,  and  Euterpe,  grace,  120 

Terpfichorc  all  joyful  in  the  choir, 
And  Erato  to  love  whofe  lays  infpire; 
To  thefe  Thalia  and  Folymnia  join, 
Urania,  and  Calliope  divine. 
The  firft,  in  honour,  of  the  tuneful  nine  ; 
She  the  great  aiSs  of  virtuous  monarchs  fings. 
Companion  only  for  the  bcft  of  kings. 
Happy  of  princes,  fofter  fons  of  Jove, 
Whom  at  his  birth  the  nine  with  eyes  of  love 
Behold ;  to  honours  they  his  days  defign  ;      ,  I  jo 
He  firft  among  the  fcepter'd  hands  (hall  (hine; 
Him  they  adorn  with  ev'ry  grace  of  fong. 
And  foft  perfuafion  dwells  upon  his  tongue; 
To  him,  their  judge,  the  pcjple  turn  their  cyc^ 
On  him  for  juftice  in  their  caufe  rely, 
C  iiij 
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Rm."--  alert  h:$  irpnghr  v.i^:::  gtiics. 
He  h(ri.-s  i::;p«.-r;ai,  2r.d  Uf  tnicii  tkcido; 
Th3s  h:  Ci-imii::^  frocn  s.  fsnie  pra&MBd,' 
At^d  ci  cqctectioa  hfai^  :he  p«is'Boas  wobikL 
Wiii  kings,  whec  iub;?<r5  grow  in  Cidioa  ftrorg, 
Pirfb  caini  tncir  TriTrf.-i.s,  a^ti    ehsc  recrcis   thtir 

WTOI^,  141 

Bf  tbek-  g*od  coiHif^  bid  cbe  tamnk  cezC:, 
And  focch  cecceadia^  pante»  into  peace  : 
His  aid  widi  dueovs' rer'reBoe  cliey  implore, 
Andas*  fod diidr  vktaoas  priBce  adore: 
Fi«aB  whoB  tke  maSes  kne  iadt  bkSi^  Sov, 
"^o  dsen  a  xi^hteoss  pciace  the  pt«^  owe 
Fratn  Jots,  great  ocigin,  all  manarchs  fpring. 
From  mighrr  Jore  cf  kings  faaSM^the  kicg  ; 
FircHft  dte  Pienan  aasdi,  Acheav'niy  nirte,      Ijo 
Aad  froai  ApoBB,fire  of  veiie  dtrioe, 
Faf  BCMOB^  deity  ■liuCL  1  teams  ntl pire, 
Tke  poets  fpriog,  apd  aQ  wh«  ftnle  the  Ip%. 
B!c6*d  witMB  vidt  eyes  of  loie  tiie  mofes  view, 
S>«ect  Mam  im  vords.  garde  as  SaBieg  dcv. 
Is  there  a  man  by  rifiog  woes  eppre£i*d, 
"Who  iedt  Ac  pangs  of  a  diftn&ed  farcaft, 
IjfT  bet  the  bard,  who  ferres  the  mne,  leheaife 
The  a&  of  he.  -xs  paii'd,  tLe  thene  (er  verie. 
Or  if  the  pcziic  cf  gees,  who  pa&  tiiezr  days    160 
la  ea(3e&  ca£:  jbore,  adotss  the  byv 
Tbe  pow'tikl  vrordi  ^^  "''»«'<>"•  rcEef, 
And  fra^  thewoBZMfed  atiad  eipel  the  grief; 
Seek  are  Ae  fharwiri  which  to  the  bard  bdoog, 
A  gift  baai  gods  3errr*d,  the  powV  of  focg. 

UailBaids  etirHni,  fttd  of  kezs*c'»  ^ear  kirg. 
Hear,  aae  aitalded  let  the  poet  fiog, 
fcf|iuc  a  Io«eI«  ray,  kzixBoaoBs  nine, 
2Jy  tixzze  A'  iiiiiiioir  A  go^  a  race  £*ias, 
Oi  ezrtb,  of  hcav'a  which  hamptalhffit  adorn, 
Aad  of  old  &Me  ait^l,  great  parents  bora,      171 
And,  a&rr.  scanft'd  by  the  brioy  nuis : 
Hear  gndiirtry  aai  aid  the  Tent'rtKis  ftraia : 
Say  whence  the  deatblrfc  godj  rcccrr'd  their  btrtb, 
Amd  sezr  wtiue  dK  origie  «f  eardi, 
•  Whence  t&c^  wide  fcatba:  ^read*  frcm  ftoceto 


i  fiirgcs  iaami  ^dk  rage,  and  bBkrws  rozr, 
Vbcoce  sness  wiucb  in  ^arioos  cboaacii  flew, 
Aad  wbexxe  dK  ftazs  which  I^k  the  wocid  be- 
low, 
.-.^  whfree  the  wide  cxpjrfL  of  bear's,  and 
wj-rsce  2&0 

Tbe  gc<i*,  to  Bortals  wto  tketr  good  £fpec£: ; 
S^v  bow  frcai  Aens  onr  Immmioi*  we  reeerre, 
And  whoBce  the  p«w'r  that  diey  ow  warts  re- 
lieve; 
How  Aey  acriv*d  to  Ae  ethereal  p^aoH, 
^nd  look  poddSoa  of  Ac  bar  'V —■-■■<*  : 
WiBHBkle,  Oiyaspnn  ■bboe,  pry  bnaft  mljiiHj 
Asd  to  thecnd  fiippert  the  facxrd  fire, 
la  orcer  aH  front  Ae  btglnjuag  trace. 
From  Ac  fe4  parents  of  the  nsn'ioas  nee. 
'   Qia«i,  «f>B  the  •cigin.gavr  birth  i«o 

FidI  t*  her  iii|wiug  th^wido-hoim'd  eartli. 
The  teat  fetnre  of  M  Ae  godf,  wIm  nnr 
Pto&fr  OiyKpw  ever  dath'd  widi  iMw  : 
Tk*  ^Mdcs  of  Heil  ira»  the  fanK  ibnntazB  rife, 
A  i^faosy  lad  ifttt  labeorsxa  iao - 


And  bene*  does  Lore  his  andert  lineage  traq^ 
ExcdHng  £ur  of  all  th*  imrcorta!  race  ; 
At  bis  appro&ch  all  care  is  chas'd  away, 
Nor  can  the  wifefl  pow'r  re£ft  his  fway ; 
Nor  man,  cor  god,  hi*  mighty  f^rce  rcfiraiss,  iC^ 
Aliie  in  er'ry  breafi  the  godhead  reigns : 
And  Erebus,  bbck  for,  from  Chaos  came, 
Eom  with  his  Clier  Ni^ht,  a  fable  dame. 

Night  bore,  the  produce  of  her  ani'rous  play 
Wi:h  £rebB«,  the  fkj,  and  cheerful  day. 

Earth  bril  in  e<juai  to  hertcif  in  fame 
Brought  forth,  that  covers  all  the  fiirry  frame. 
The  Ipiciou*  fccav'n,  cf  gcds  the  fafe  domaii:, 
^ftho  live  in  endlefs  blifi,  exempt  from  pain  ; 
From  her  the  lefty  hills,  and  ev'ry  grove,         21:? 
Where  nyn^hs  ixihabit,  goddcScs,  and  rove  : 
WidioaC  the  nwtiul  joy  s  of  love  Ihe  bore 
The  barren  Sea,  wb<M(e  whit'ning  billows  roar. 

At  length  the  Ocean,  with  his  posls  profound, 
Whofc  whirling  ftreams  pnrfoe  thnr  rapid  rouiid. 
Of  Heaven  and  £anh  is  bcm ;  Ccrns  hi?  birth 
From  them  derives,  aod  Cren*,  fons  of  Earth ; 
Hyperion  and  Japhet,  brothers,  j-in  :  "y  , 

Thc2^  and  Rhea,  of  thb  zcciextt  Ime  219  > 

Defcend  ;.  and Thcmi*  boafls  tfaeibitrce  divin     j 
And  tiu^  MDemofyne,  aod  I%(^>e  crown'd 
'Wish  gold,  and  Tethys  for  her  charms  rc&own'd; 
To  thcfc  fncccSve  wily  Satom  came. 
As  il^e  and  foe  in  each  a  barb'rotK  name. 
1  hree  lens  are  fpnmg  iiata  Hesr'a  and  SarA't 

embrace. 
The  Cyclops  held,  in  heart  a  faaaghty  race, 
Broctes,  and  Steropes,  aod  Argcs  brave, 
WJjo  to  ti»c  hands  of  Jove  the  thnoder  gave ; 
They  for  almighty  po'#'r  did  Egfatniag  irame. 
All  c^aal  to  the  gcU»  rhemfclves  in  fitoe  ;       3  30 
One  eye  was  pl*c'd,  a  large  foond  orb,  and  bright, 
Aicidft  their  £ordkead  to  receive  the  light ; 
Hence  were  they  Cyclops  caffd ;  great  was  their 

MI, 
Their  ftrcDgth,  asid  vigosr,  to  peifMui  their  wilL 
The  frcitfa!  £artb  by  Hezr'n  conceir'd  ^aio. 
And  lae  three  m^bty  doos  the  reafing  pain 
Siie  LtSzis^d ;  Coenu,  tcinble  to  Baste, 
Gyge^  and  Erxaress,  of  ofnal  bate  ; 
Ccr.^«C9ons  above  the  reft  they  fltin'd. 
Of  body  £f«eg.nagnauBoasaf  misd,  24* 

Fi&y  large  beads  their  btfy  Aonlders  bore, 
Audi,  wig'rDvs  to  approad^  hands  fifty  Bare : 
Of  aQ  &«n  Hezv'n,  tbeir  lire,  who  inek  their 

berth, 
Theic  were  moft  dreadfal  of  Ae  fans  «f  Earth ; 
Tlvir  cnel  £atbcr,  from  their  aniaJ  hnar, 
"Wlib.  bate  pmrfaed  them,  to  bis  wamaA  fow'r; 
He  ham  Ae  parcac  woah  did  all  ooavcy 
Lno  fcdie  Cecret  cave  remote  front  day  : 
The  tyrant  iuher  dhas  his  Jons  oppreii'd, 
Aod  c«i  aedaaricas  filTd  his  brcat.  ijO 

Zanh  deeply  gT«»n*d  fiir  dteSe  ka  fisna  CBsfio'd, 
And  wagrawr  iior  Adr  wisa^i  raijiliy'd  her 

She  yields  black  ns  liraai  her  fraidU  wa. 
And  of  it  forasraa  iaiiaiinf  of  paia; 
Then  to  her  chiUceathas,the  fikaoe  hsakcj 
WoLsat  reCsvc  ix  dc^y  figfoDS  %qfce. 
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My  fonsi  flefcenJcJ  from  a  barb'rous  firC, 
Whofc  evil  a<ft9  our  breads  to  vengeance  fire, 
Attentive  to  my  friendly  voice  incline  : 
Th'  agjjreffor  he,  and  to  revenge  be  thine.        a6o 

The  bold  propofal  they  afloiufh'd  hcdj-; 
Her  words  polfeft  them  with  a  filcnt  fear  ; 
Saturn,  at  laft,  whom  no  deceit  can  blind, 
To  her  refponCvc  thus  dcclar'd  hit  mind  : 

Matron,  for  us  the  throwing  pangs  who  bore, 
Much  have  we  fuffcr'd,  but  will  bear  no  more  ; 
Jf  fuch  as  fathers  ought  our  will  not  be, 
The  name  of  father  is  no  tie  to  me  ; 
Patient  of  wrongs  if  they  th'  attempt  decline, 
Th'  aggreffor  he,  all  to  revenge  be  mine.  470 

Earth  greatly  joy  "d  at  what  hi*  words  reveal'd. 
And  in  clofe  ambufh  from  him  all  conceal'd; 
Arm'd  with  the  crooked  inftrumcnt  (he  made. 
She  taught  him  to  diredt  the  (harp-tooth'd  blade. 
Great  Heav'n  approach'd   beneath   the   veil   of 

Night, 
Propofing  from  his  confort,  Earth,  delight ; 
As  in  full  length  the  god  extended  lay, 
No  fraud  fufpcAing  in  his  ani'rous  play. 
Out  rulh'd  his  fon,  comp'.otter  with  his  wife. 
His  right  hand  gra.^p'd  the  long,  the  fatal  kt.il 
His  left  the  channel  of  the  feed  of  life,  28 

Which  from  the  roots  the  rough-tooth'd  metal 

tore, 
And  bath'd  his  fingers  with  his  father's  gore  ; 
He  throw'd  behind  the  iburce  of  Heav'n'3  pain  ; 
l>Jor  fell  the  ruins  of  the  god  in  vain  : 
The  fanguine  drops  which  from  the  members  fall. 
The  fertile  earth  receives,  and  drinks  them  all : 
Hence  at  the  end  of  the  revolving  year. 
Sprung  mighty  giants,  pow'rful  with  the  fpear, 
Shining  in  arms;  the  Furies  took  their  birth    290 
Hence, and  theWood-nymphsof  thefpaciousearth.  > 
Saturn  the  parts  divided  from  the  wound,  i 

Spoih  of  his  parent  god,  call  from  the  ground  j 

Into  the  fea  ;  long  through  the  watery  plain ;  ! 

They  journey'd  on  the  furface  of  the  main  :  j 

F;uitful  at  length  th'  immortal  fubltance  grow»,     j 
Whit'nixig  it  foam*,  and  in  a  circle  flows  ; 
Behold  a  nymph  arife  divinely  fair,  ) 

Whom  to  Cythera  firft  the  f urges  bear;  j 

Hence  is  (he  borne, fafe  o'er  the  deeps  profound  3C0 
To  Cyprus,  water'd  by  the  waves  around  : 
And  here  fhe  walks  endow'd  with  every  grace 
To  charm,  the  goddefs  blooming  in  her  face ; 
Her  looks  demand  refpecft,  and  where  Ihe  goes 
Ecncath  her  temier  fett  the  herbage  blows  j 
And  Aphrodite,  from  the  foam  her  name. 
Among  the  race  of  gods  and  men  the  fame  ; 
And  Cytherea  from  Cythera  came  ; 
Whence,  beauteous  crowii'd  fhe  faiely  aoWA  the 

fea, 
And  call'd,  O  Cyprus,  Cypria  from  thee;         310 
J^or  lef»  by  Philomcdea  known  on  earth, 
A  name  deriv'd  immediate  from  her  birth  : 
Hei  firfl  attendants  to  th'  immorul  choir 
Where  Love,  the  oldeft  gc.d,  and  fair  Dcfire  : 
The  virgin  whifper,  and  the  tempting  fmile. 
The  fweet  allurements  that  can  hearts  beguile, 
Soft  biandifliments  which  i.cver  fail  to  move, 
Txi^Ddfliip,  and  all  the  los-i  <iccrii»  m  lyvc, 
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Conftant  her  Acp?  purfuc,  or  will  (he  g» 

Among  the  gods  above,  or  men  below.  300 

Gicat  Heaven  wa»  wrath  (hut*  by  his  font  -to 
bleed, 
And  call'd  themTitam  from  the  barbarous  deed; 
He  told  tii«m  all,  iunn  a  prophetic  mii;d. 
The  hour>  of  his  revenge  were  lure  behind. 

Now  darkfome  Night  fruitful  begun  to  prove, 
Without  the  knowledge  of  connubial  love; 
From  her  bUck  womb  fad  Dcllir.y  and  Fate, 
Death,  Sleep,  and  num  rous  Dreams,  derive  tbciT 

date  : 
With  Momus  the  dark  goddefs  tcem.^  again. 
And  Care  the  mother  of  a  doleful  train  ;  330 

1'h'  Hcfperidts  (he  bore,  far  in  the  fcas. 
Guards  of  tiic  golden  fruit,  and  fertile  trees; 
From  the  fame  parent  fprung  the  rig'roua  three, 
Ihe  goddelT^g  of  Fate  and  Dcftiny, 
Clotho  and  I.achtfis,  whofe  boundlefs  fway. 
With  Atropos  both  men  and  gods  obey; 
I'o  human  race  they,  from  theip  birth  ordaio 
A  life  of  pleafurc,  or  a  life  of  pain; 
To  flav'ry  or  to  empire,  fuch  their  pow'r, 
I'hey  fie  a  mortal  at  his  natal  hour  ;  340 

The  crimes  of  men  and  gt>cl»  the  Fates  purfiie. 
And  give  to  each  alike  the  vengeance  due ; 
Nor  can  the  grcactlk  their  rafcntment  fly. 
They  punifb  e'er  they  lay  their  anger  by  : 
And  Nemefis  from  the  (ame  fountain  rofc, 
From  hurtful  Night,  herfelf  the  fource  of  woes: 
Hence  Fraud  and  hjofc  Dcfire  xhc  banc  of  life. 
Old  age  vexatious,  and  corroding  Strife. 

From  Strife  pernicious  painful  labour  rofe. 
Oblivion,  famine,  and  tormenting  woe* ;  J50 

Hence  combats,  murders,  wars,  and  flaughters  rik^ 
Deceits  and  nuarrels,  aiid  injurious  lies; 
Uriruly  licence  hence  that  knows  no  bounds. 
And  'L'ji^tf  fprmg,  and  fad  domcfkic  wounds; 
Hcnc^  perjury,  bjack  perj'jry,  began, 
A  crirue  cidtrudive  10  liie  race  of  man. 

Oii  Nereusto  the  Sea  v/asbom  of  Earth, 
Ni:reLn  who  claims  the  precedence  in  birth 
'i'o  i^tcir  de.'cendants ;  him  old  god  liiey  call, 
Becaufe  fiocere  and  affable  to  all;  3^* 

III  judgment  moderation  he  prcfervcs. 
And  never  from  the  paths  of  juftice  fwerves. 
Thaumas  the  great  frooi  the  fame  parents  camcj 
Phorcys  the  ftrong,  and  Ccto  beauteous  dame: 
To  the  fame  fire  did  Jiarth  Euribia  bear, 
As  iron  iiard  her  heart,  a  cruel  fair. 

I^oris  to  Nercus  bore  a  lovely  train. 
Fifty  fair  daughters,  wand'reri  of  the  main  ; 
'A  beauteoui  mother  (he,  of  Oceati  bom, 
Whofc  graceful  head  tlie  comly'ft  locks  adorn:  3;« 
Proto,  Eucraie,  nymphs  be^ia  the  line, 
Sao  to  whom,  aiid  A.)iphitntc  join  ;  ^^ 

Eudore,  Thetis,  and  Ga^ene,  grace, 
With  Glauce,  and  Cymothoe,  the  race ; 
Swift-footed  Spio  hence  derive*  her  birth, 
With  th,ce,  Thalia,  ever  prone  to  mirth; 
Aijd  Mclite,  char.-iiuig  m  mien  to  fee. 
Did  xiic  fame  moth-^r  bea'  Eulimene, 
Agave  too,  Palithea  and  thcc  ; 
From  v/hom  fprung  Eraco,  Eunice  you,  x'H^ 

With  arms  appearing  of  a  roly  hue  ; 


} 
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Doto  and  Protc  join  the  progeny. 
With  them  Pherula  and  Dunamene; 
Nifeaand    Vcftea  boaft  the  fame, 
Protomedia  trr.m  the  fruitful  dame, 
And  Doris hon'-ur'd  with  maternal  name; 
Anf^  hence  does  Panopc  her  lineage  trace, 
And  Galatea  with  a  lovely  face ; 
And  h-ncc  Hippcthoe  who  fweetly  charms, 
And  thou  Hippfi'ioe  with  thy  rofy  arms: 
And  hi^ncc  Cvmodoce  the  floods  who  binds. 
Ana  with  Cymatolege  flilU  the  winds; 
With  them  the  power  does  Amphitrite  (hare, 
Of  all  the  main  the  lovely'ft  footed  fair; 
Cumo,  He'ione,  and  Halimed 
With  a  fweet  garland  that  adorns  her  head, 
Boaft  the  fame  rife,  joyful  Glauconome, 
Pontoporea,  and  Liagore; 
Evapore,  Laomedia  join, 
And  thou  Polynome,  the  num'rous  line ; 
Autonoe,  Lyfianaffa,  name, 
Sifters  dcfcended  from  the  fertile  dame ; 
In  the  bright  lift  Evarne  fair  we  find, 
Spotlefs  the  nymph  both  in  her  form  and  mind, 
And  Pfamathe  of  a  majeftic  mien  : 
And  thou  divine  Menippe  there  art  feen  ; 
To  thefe  we  Nefo  add,  Eupompe  thee. 
And  thee  Themifto  next,  and  Pron»e; 
Nemertes,  virgin  chafte,  completes  the  race, 
Not  laft  in  honour,  though  the  laft  in  place; 
Her  breaft  the  virtues  of  her  parent  fire. 
Her  mind  the  cojry  of  her  deathlefs  fire. 
From  blamelefs  Nercus  thefe,  the  fruits  of  Joy, 
And  goodly  offices  the  nymphs  employ. 
'      Of  Ocean  born,  Ele-flre  plights  her  word 
To  Thaumas,  and  obeys  her  rightful  lord ; 
Iris  to  whom,  a  goddtfs  fwift,  fhe  bears; 
From  them  the  Harpies,  with  their  comely  hairs, 
Defcend,  Aello  who  purfues  the  wind. 
And  with  her  fitter  leaves  the  birds  behind ;    420 
Ocypete  the  other;  when  they  ily, 
They  feem  with  rapid  wings  to  reach  the  fcy. 

Ceto  to  Phorcys  bore  the  Gfalx,  gray 
From  the  firft  moment  they  beheld  the  day ; 
Hence  gods  and  men   thefe  daughters  Graia;'^ 
name ;  y 

Pephredo  lovely  veil'd  from  Ceto  came,  f 

And  Enyo  with  her  facred  veil :  the  fame  J 

To  Phorcys  bore  the  Gorgons,  who  remain 
Far  in  the  feat  of  night,  the  diftant  main,         429 
Where,  murm'ring  at  their  talk,  th'  Hefperides 
Watch  o'er  the  golden  fruit,  and  fertile  trees : 
The  number  of  the  Gorgons  once  were  three, 
Sthcno,  Medufa,  and  Euryale  ; 
Of  which  two  fifters  draw  immortal  breath. 
Free  from  the  fears  of  age  as  free  from  death  ; 
But  thou  Medufa  felt  apow'rful  foe, 
A  mortal  thou,  and  born  to  mortal  woe  ; 
Nothing  avail'd  of  love  thyblifsful  hours. 
In  a  foft  meadow,  on  a  bed  of  flow'rs, 
Thy  tender  dalliance  with  the  ocean's  king, 
And  in  the  beauty  of  the  year  the  fpring; 
You  by  the  conqu'ring  hand  of  Perfeus  bled, 
Perfeus  whofe  fword  laid  low  in  duft  thy  head; 
Then  ftarted  out  when  you  began  to  bleed, 
The  great  Chryfaor,  sud  the  gallant  ftecd 
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Call'd  Pegafus,  a  name  not  giv'n  in  va'ifl, 
Born  near  the  fountains  of  the  ipacious  main. 
His  birth  will  great  Chryfacfr's  name  unfold, 
When  in  his  handglitter'd  the  fword  of  gold; 
Mounted  on  Pegafus  he  foar'd  above,  450 

And  fought  the  palace  of  Almighty  Jove  ; 
Loaded  with  lightning  through  he  ikies  h«  rode. 
And  bore  it  with  the  thunder  to  the  god. 

Chryfaor,  love  the  guide,  Calliroe  led,  "J 

Daughter  of  Ocean   ro  the  genial  bed;  ( 

Whence  Gcryon  fprung,  fierce  with  his  triple  f 

head  ;  J 

Whom  Hercules  laid  breathlefs  on  the,  ground. 
In  Erythea  which  the  waves  furround ; 
His  oxen  lowing  round  their  mafter  ftand, 
While   he   falls    gafping    from    the    conqu'ror's 

hand  : 
That  fatal  day  beheld  Eurytion  fall,  461 

And  with  him  Orthus  in  a  gloomy  ftall ; 
By  his  ftrong  arm  the  dug  and  herdfmen  flain, 
The  hero  drove  the  oxen  crofs  the  main ; 
The  wide-brow'd  herds  he  to  Tirynthus  bore, 
And  fafely  landed  on  the  facred  Ihore. 
Calliroe  in  a  cave  conceiv'd  again. 
And  for  Ehidna  bore  maternal  pain  ; 
A  monfter  fhe  of  an  undaunted  mind, 
Unlike  the  gods,  nor  like  the  human-kind;      47* 
One  half  a  nymph  of  a  prodigious  fizc, 
Fair  her  complexion,  and  afquint  her  eyes; 
The  other  half  a  ferpent  dire  to  view. 
Large,  and  voracious,  and  of  various  hue  ; 
Deep  in  a  Syrian  rock  her  horrid  den, 
From  the  immortal  gods  remote,  and  men  ; 
There,  fo  the  council  of  the  gods  ordains, 
Forlorn,  and  ever  young,  the  nymph  remains. 

In  love  Echidna  with  Typhaon  join'd, 
Outrageous  he,  and  bluft'ring  as  the  wind;     4S« 
Of  thefe  the  offsprings  prov'd  a  furious  race; 
Orthus,  the  produce  of  the  firft  embrace. 
Was  vigilant  to  watch  his  mafter's herd,' 
The  dog  of  Gcryon  and  a  trufty  guard  : 
Next  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Pluto,  came, 
Devouring  direful  of  a  monftrous  frame; 
From  fifty  heads  he  barks  with  fifty  tongues, 
Fierce  and  undaunted  with  his  brazen  lungs  : 
The  dreadful  Hydra  rofe  from  the  fame  bed, 
In  Letnaby  the  fair-arm'd  Juno  bred,  496 

Juno,  with  hate  implacable,  who  ftiove 
Againft  the  virtues  of  the  fon  of  Jove  ; 
But  Hercules,  with  lolaus  join'd, 
Amphitryon's  race,  and  of  a  martial  mind, 
Blefs'd  with  the  counl'el  of  the  warlike  maid. 
Dead  at  his  feet  the  horrid  monfter  laid  : 
From  the  fame  parents  fprung  Chimxra  dire. 
From  whofe  black  noftrils  iffued  flames  of  fire  ; 
Strong  and  of  fize  immenfe;  a  monfter  fhe, 
Rapid  in  flight,  aftopilhing  to  fee;  5C0 

A  lion's  head  on  her  large  flioulder's  grew. 
The  goat's  and  dragon's  terrible  to  viev.-; 
A  lion  (he  before  in  mane  and  throat. 
Behind  a  dragon,  in  the  midft  a  goat  } 
Her  Pegafus  the  fwift  fubdued  in  flight, 
Back'd  by  Bellerophon  a  gallant  knight. 

From  Orthus  and  Chimera,  foul  embrace, 
Is  Sphinx  deriv'd,  a  moHfter  to  the  nice 
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Of  Cadmus  fatal ;  from  tlie  fame  dire  veins 
Sprung  the  flein  ranger  of  Ncmean  plains, 
The  lion  nourifn'd  by  the  wife  of  Jove, 
Permitted  lord  of  Tretum's  mount  to  rove ; 
Nemea  he,  and  Apefas,  commands, 
Alarms  the  people,  and  deftroys  their  lands  ; 
In  Hercules  at  laft  a  foe  he  found, 
And  from  his  arm  receiv'd  a  mortal  wound. 

Ceto  and  Phorcys  both  renew'd  their  flame  ; 
From  which  amour  a  horrid  ferpent  came  ; 
Who  keeps,  while  in  a  fpacious  cave  he  lies, 
Watchful  o'er  all  the  golden  fruit  his  eyes.      520 

Tethysand  Ocean,  born  of  heav'n,  embrace. 
Whence  fprirgs  the  >iile,  and  along  wat'ry  race, 
Alpheus,  and  £ridamus  the  ftronjj, 
That  rifcs  deep,  and  flately  rolls  along, 
Strymon,  Mseander,  and  the  IRer  clear; 
Nor,  Phafu,  are  thy  ftreams  omitted  here  ; 
To  the  fame  rife  Rhefus  his  current  owes, 
And  Achelous  that  like  felver  flows  ; 
Hence  Neffus  takes  his  courfe,  and  Rhodius, 
With  Haliacmon  and  Hepraporus;  J30 

To  thefc  the  Granic  and  jEfajius  join, 
Hernnis  to  thefe,  and  Simo'is  divine, 
Peniius,  and  the  Caic  flood  that  laves 
The  verdant  margins  with  his  beauteous  waves; 
The  great  Sangarius,  and  the  Ladon,  name, 
Parthenius,  and  Evenus,  flreams  of  fame. 
And  you,  Ardefcus,  boaft  the  fruitful  line. 
And  laflly  you  Scamer.der  the  divine. 
From  the  fame  parents,  fertile  pair,  we  trace 
A  progeny  of  nymphs,  a  facred  race  ;  540 

Who,  from  their  birth,  o'er  all  mankind  the  care 
With  the  great  king  Apollo  jointly  fliare  ; 
In  this  is  Jove,  the  god  of  gods,  obey'd. 
Who  grants  the  rivers  all  to  lend  their  aid. 
The  nymphs  from  Tethys,  and  old  Ocean,  thefc, 
Pitho,  Admete,  daughters  of  the  feas, 
lanthe  and  Eleflra,  nymphs  of  fame, 
Doris  and  Prymno,  and  the  beauteous  dame 
Urania,  as  a  goddefs  fair  in  face  ; 
Hence  Hippo,  and  hecce  Clymene  we  trace,  550 
And  thou,  Rodia,  of  the  num'rous  race  ; 
Zeuxo  to  thefe  fucceeds  Calliroe, 
Clytie,  Idya,  and  Pafithoe; 
Plexaure  here,  and  Galaxaure  Join, 
And  lovely  Dion  of  a  lovely  nine  ; 
Molobofis  and  Thoe  add  to  thefe. 
And  charming  Polydora  form'd  to  pleafe, 
Cerces  whofe  beauties  ail  from  nature  rife, 
And  Pluto  with  her  large  majeftic  eyes ; 
Perfeis,  Xanthe,  in  the  lift  we  fee, 
And  lanira,  and  Acafte  thee  ; 
Meneftho,  nor  Europa,  hence  remove, 
Nor  Metis,  nor  Petraa  raifing  love ; 
Crifie  and  Afia  boaft  one  ancient  fire, 
With  fair  Calypfo,  objcd  of  defire, 
Teleftho,  faffron-veil'd,  Eurynonie, 
Eudore,  Tyche,  and  Ocyroe, 
And  thou  Amphiro  of  the  fource  divine. 
And  Styx  exceeding  all  the  lovely  line  : 
Thefe  are  the  fons  firfl  in  the  lifi;  of  fame,  _;  70 
And  daughters,  which  from  ancient  Ocean  came, 
And  fruitful  Tethys,  venerable  dame  : 
Thoufandsof  flreamswhich  flow  the  fpacious  earth 
yrom  Tethys,  and  h?r  fons,  deduce  their  birth  ; 
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Numbers  of  tides  fiie  yielded  to  her  lord, 

Too  many  for  a  mortal  to  record ; 

But  they  who  on  or  near  their  borders  dwell, 

Their  virtues  know,  and  can  defcribe  them  welL 

The  fruits  of  Thia  and  Hyperion  rife. 
And  with  refulgent  luftre  light  the  Ikies,         jgo 
'Ihf  great,  the  glorious  fun  tranfcending  bright. 
And  the  fair fplendid  moon  the  lamp  of  night; 
With  them  Aurora,  when  vyhole  dawn  appears. 
Who  mortal  men  and  gods  immortal  cheers. 

To  Creus,  her  efpous'd,  a  fon  of  earth, 
Eurybia  gave  the  great  Aftrjeus  birth  ; 
Pel  fes  from  them,  of  all  niofc  fkilful  came, 
And  Pallas  firft  of  goddeffes  iu  fame. 

Aurora  brought  to  great  Aftraeus  forth 
The  weft,  the  foufh-wind,  and  the  rapid  north; 
The  morning-fiar  fair  Lucifer  fhe  bore. 
And  ornaments  of  heav'n  ten  thoufand  more. 

From  Styx,  the  faireft  of  old  Ocean's  line. 
And  Pallas  fprung  a  progeny  divine. 
Zeal  to  perform,  and  Vift'ry  in  her  pace 
Fair-footed,  Valour,  Might,  a  glorious  race  ! 
They  hold  a  manlion  in  the  realms  above. 
Their  feat  is  always  near  the  thr<.ne  of  Jove  ; 
Where  the  dread  t';und'ring  god  purfuesh/s  way. 
They  march,  and  ciofe  behind  his  fteps  obey.  60O 
This  honour  the-/  by  Styx  thtir  mother  gaia'd ; 
Which  by  her  prudence  flie  from  Jove  obtain'd  : 
When  the  great  pow'r  thai,  ev'n  the  gods  com- 
mands. 
Who  fends  the  bolts  from  his  almighty  hands, 
Summon'd  ih' immortab,  who  oijsy'd  his  call. 
He  thus  addrefs'd  them  in  th'  Olympian  hall  : 
Ye  gods,  like  gods,  ^vith  me  who  dauntlefi 
dare 
To  face  the  Titans  in  a  dreadful  war, 
Above  the  reft  in  honour  fhall  ye  ftand, 
And  ample  recompence  Ihall  load  your  hand  :  6l« 
To  Saturn's  reign  who  bow'd,  and  unpreferr'd. 
Void  of  diftindlion,  and  without  reward, 
Great,  and  magnificently  rich,  (hall  fliine, 
As  right  requires,  and  fuits  a  pow'r  divine. 

Firft,  as  her  father  counfell'd,  Styx  afcends, 
And  her  brave  offsprings  to  the  god  commends;. 
Great  Jove  receiv'd  her  with  peculiar  grace. 
Nor  honour'd  lefs  the  mother  than  her  race  ; 
Enrich'd  with  gifts  fhe  left  the  bright  abodes, 
By  Jove  ordain'd  the  folemn  oath  of  gods;      6t9 
Her  children,  as  fhe  wifli'd,  behind  remain, 
Conftant  attendants  on  the  thund'rer's  train  : 
Alike  the  god  with  all  maintain'd  his  word. 
And  rules  in  empire  flrong  of  lords  the  lord. 
Phoebe  with  fondnefs  to  her  Cceus  cleav'd, 
And  fhe  a  goddefs  by  a  god  conceiv'd  ; 
Latona,  fable-veil'd,  the  produce  proves, 
PleaCng  to  all  of  their  connubial  loves, 
Sweetly  engaging  from  her  natal  hour. 
The  moft  delightful  in  ih'  Olympian  bow'r : 
From  them  Afterea  fprung,  a  nymph  renown'd, 
And  with  the  fpoufal  love  of  Perfes  crown'd ; 
To  whom  file  bore  Hecate,  lov'd  by  Jove, 
And  honour'd  by  th'  inhabitants  above, 
Profufely  gifted  from  th'  almighty  hand, 
With  pow'r  extenfive  o'er  the  fea  and  land. 
And  great  the  honour  fhe  by  Jove's  high  leavCj 
Dees  from  (,he  fiarry  vault  of  iieav'p  receive. 
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VTien  to  the  gods  the  facred  flamet  afpirc. 
From  human  off 'rings  as  the  laws  require,      64O 
To  Hecate  the  vows  are  firft  prefcrr'd  ; 
Happy  of  men  whofe  pray'rs  are  kindly  heard, 
Succefs  attends  his  every  afl  below, 
Honour,  wealth,  pow'r,  to  him  abundant  flow. 
The  gods  who  all  from  earth  and  heaven  defcend, 
On  her  decifion  for  their  lots  depend  ; 
J4or  what  the  earlieft  gods  the  Titans  claim, 
By  her  ordain'd.  of  honour  or  of  fame, 
Has  Jove  revok'd  by  his  fupreme  command, 
Tor  her  decrees  irrevocable  ftand  :  6jO 

Nor  is  her  honamr  lefs,  nor  lcf»  her  powVj 
Becaufe  flie  only  blefs'd  the  nuptial  hour ; 
Great  is  her  pow'r  on  earth,  and  great  her  fame,"^ 
Nor  lefs  in  heav'n,  and  o'er  the  main  the  fame,  J- 
Becaufe  Saturnian  Jove  reveres  the  dame  :         J 
The  man  flie  loves  fhe  can  to  greatnefs  raife, 
And  grant  to  whom  fhe  favours  public  praife  ; 
This  Ihines  for  words  diftinguifh'd  ar  the  bar  ; 
One  proudly  triumphs  in  the  fpoils  of  war ; 
And  fte  alone  can  fpeedy  vift'ry  give,  66c 

And  rich  in  glory  bid  the  conqu'rer  live  : 
And  where  the  venerable  rulers  meet 
She  fits  fupreme  up<-^n  the  jue/ment-feat : 
la  fingle  trials  or  of  ftrength  or  flcill. 
Propitious  fhe  prefides  o'er  whom  (he  will : 
To  honour  (he  extends  the  beauteous  crown. 
And  glads  the  parent  wifh  the  fon's  renown, 
Vith  rapid  fwiftnefs  wings  the  gallant  fteeds, 
And  in  the  race  the  flying  courfer  fpeeds. 
Who.urg'dby  want,  and  led  by  hopes  of  gain,  670 
Purfae  their  journey  crofs  the  dang'rous  main, 
To  Hecate  they  all  for  fafety  bow, 
And  to  their  god  and  her  prefer  the  how. 
With  eafe  the  goddefs,  venerable  dame, 
Gives    to    the   fportfman's   hand   his  wi(h'd-for 

game; 
Or  now  the  weary'd  creature  faintly  flies, 
And  fcr  a  while  eludes  the  huntfman's  eyes, 
"Who  ftretches  fure  to  feize  the  panting  prey. 
And  bear  the  glory  of  the  chafe  away. 
Till  by  the  kind  proted'refs  of  the  plains,       680 
Her  flrenglh  recovers,  and  new  life  (he  gains. 
She  ftarts,  furprihng,  and  outftrips  the  wind. 
And  leaves  the  maCters  of  the  chafe  behind. 
With  Mercury  the  watchful  goddef-  guards 
Of  goats  the  ftraggling  flock",  the  lowing  herds, 
And  bleating  folds  rich  with  the  pond'rous  fleece  ; 
By  her  they  lefTcn,  and  by  her  increafe. 
The  only  daughter  of  her  mother  born. 
And  her  the  gods  with  various  gifts  adorn  : 
O'er  infants  ftie,  fo  Jove  crdain'd,  prefides,       690 
And  the  upgrowing  youth  to  merit  guides; 
Great  is  the  truft  the  future  man  to  breed, 
A  truft  to  her  by  Saturn's  fon  decreed. 

Rhea  to  Saturn  bore  her  brother  god, 
Vefta  and  Ceres :  Juno  golden  (hod. 
And  Piuto  hard  of  heart,  whofe  wide  command 
Is  o'er  a  dark  and  fubterrancan  land, 
A  pow'rful  monarch,  hence  derive  their  birth. 
With  Neptune,  deity  who  (hakes  the  earth  ; 
Of  thefc  great  Jove,  the  ruler  of  the  flcies,       700 
Of  gods  and  men  the  fire,  in  counfel  wife, 
Is  born;  and  him  the  univerfe  adores, 
Ami  Uic  XiX'Jt  trembles  when  his  thunder  «»rs. 
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Saturn  from  earth,  and  heav'u  adorn'd  with  ftSrlj 

Had  learn'd  the  rumour  of  approaching  wars. 

Great  as  he  was,  a  greater  (hould  arife, 

To  rob  him  of  the  empire  of  the  flcies, 

The  mighty  Jove,  his  fon,  in  counfel  wif 

With  dread  the  fatal  prophecy  he  heard, 

And  for  his  regal  honours  greatly  fear'd, 

And  that  the  dire  decree  might  fruitlef*  prove» 

Devour's  his  pledge-,  at  their  birth,  of  love  : 

Now  Rhea,  who  her  flaughter'd  children  griev'd, 

With  Jove,  the  fire  of  gods  and  men,  concerv'd; 

To  earth  and  heav'n  (he  for  aflillance  runs. 

And  begs  their  counfel  to  revenge  her  fons. 

To  guard  her  Jove  from  wily  Saturn's  ire. 

Secret  to  keep  him  from  abarb'roos  fire  : 

They  to  their  daughter  lend  a  willing  ear, 

And  to  her  fpeak  the  hour  of  vengeance  near,  713 

Nor  hide  they  from  her  what  the  fates  ordain 

Of  her  great-minded  fon,  and  Saturn's  reign : 

Her  fafe  to  Crete  the  parent  gods  convey, 

la  Lyftus  there,  a  fertile  foil,  flie  lay ; 

At  length  the  tediou9  months  their  courfe  had  run, 

When  mighty  Jove  flie  bore,  her  youngeft  fon  ;. 

Wide.fpreading  earth  receiv'd  the  child  with  joy. 

And  train'd  the  god  up  from  a  new-born  boy. 

Rhea  to  Lydus  fafely  took  her  flight, , 

Pfoteded  by  the  fable  veil  cf  night;  73O 

Far  in  the  facred  earth  her  fon  (he  laid. 

On  mount  jEgseus  ever  crown'd  with  (hade. 

When  the  old  king,  vdioonce  could  boaft  hisreiga 

O'er  all  the  gods,  and  the  ethereal  plain. 

Came  jealous  of  the  infant's  future  pow'r, 

A  (tone  the  mother  gave  him  to  devour; 

Greedy  he  feiz'd  th'  imaginary  child, 

And  fwallow'd  heedie(s,  by  the  drefs  beguild; 

Nor  thoaght  the  wretched  god  of  ought  to  fear. 

Nor  knew  the  day  of  his  difgrace  was  near;    740 

Invincible  remains  his  Jove  alive. 

His  throne  to  (hake,  and  from  his  kingdom  drive 

The  cruel  parent,  fcr  to  him  'tis  giv'n 

To  rule  the  gods,  and  moun:  the  throne  of  hcav''n. 

Well  thriv'd  the  deity,  nor  was  it  long 

Before  his  ftrength  increas'd,  and  liabs  grow'd 

flrong.l 
When  the  revolving  year  his  courfe  had  run, 
By  earth  thy  art  and  Jove  his  pow'rful  foa. 
The  crafty  Saturn,  once  by  gods  ador'd, 
His  injur'd  o(r-<prings  to  the  light  reftor'd  :      75© 
Firfl:  from  within  he  yielded  t«  the  day 
The  (lone  deceitful,  and  his  lateft  prey; 
This  Jove,  in  mem'ry  of  the  wond'rous  tak, 
Fix'd  on  j'arnaffus  in  a  facred  vale. 
In  Pytho  the  divine,  a  mark  to  be. 
That  future  ages  may  aftonifh'd  fee  : 
And  now  a  greater  ta{k  behind  remains. 
To  free  his  kindred  heav'c-born  race  from  chains 
In  an  ill  hoxu-  by  Saturn  rafhly  bound,  759 

Who  from  the  hands  of  Jove  their  freedom  found  ;, 
With  zeal  the  gods  pertorm'd  a  thankful  part. 
The  debt  of  gratitude  lay  next  their  heart ; 
Jove  owes  to  them  the  bolts  which  dreadful  fly. 
And  the  bright  lightning  which  illumes  the  Sky  ; 
To  him  th'  exchange  for  liberty  they  bore. 
Gifts  deep  in  earth  conccal'd,  unknowii  before  ; 
Now  arm'd  with  them,  he  reigns  almighty  Jove, 
The  lord  of  aen  below,  and  gods  abovc> 
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Clymene,  ocean-born,  with  beauteous  feet, 
And  Japhet,  in  the  bands  of  wedlock  meet;     779 
From  whofe  embrace  a  glorious  offspring  came, 
Atlas  magnanimous,  and  great  in  fame, 
Menoetius,  thou  with  lading  honours  crown'd, 
Prometheus  for  his  artifice  renown  d, 
And  Epimethcus  of  unftedfaft  mind, 
Lur'd  to  falfe  joys,  and  :o  the  future  blind. 
Who,  rafhly  weak  by  foft  temptations  mov'd, 
The  bane  of  arts  and  their  inventors  prov'd, 
Who  took  the  work  of  Jove,  the  virgin  fair, 
Nor  faw  beneath  her  charms  the  latent  fnare.  780 
Biafted  by  lightning  from  the  hands  of  Jove, 
JWenoetius  fell  in  Erebus  to  lOve  ; 
His  dauntlefs  mind  that  could  not  brook  command, 
And  prone  to  ill,  provok'd  th'  almighty  hand. 
Atlas,  fo  hard  neceflicy  ordains, 
EreA  the  ponderous  vault  of  ftars  fuftains ; 
Not  far  from  the  Hefperides  he  Hands, 
Nor  from  the  load  retrads  his  head  or  hands : 
Here  was  he  fix'd  by    ove  in  counfel  wife. 
Who  all  difpofes,  and  who  rules  the  Ikies  ?       790 
To  the  fame  god  Prometheus  ow'd  his  pains, 
Faft  bound  with  hard  inexecrable  chains 
To  a  large  column.  In  the  midmoft  part, 
Who  bore  his  fuff'rings  with  a  dauntlefs  heart; 
From  Jove  an>agle  flew,  with  wings  wide  fpread. 
And  on  his  never-dying  liver  fed; 
What  with  his  rav'ncus  beak  by  day  he  tore 
The  night  fupply'd,  and  furnifh'd  him  with  more  i 
Great  Hercules  to  his  affitlance  came, 
Born  of  Alcmena,  lovely-footed  dame  ;  800 

And  firft  he  made  the  bird  voracious  bleed, 
And  from  his  chains  the  fon  of  Japhet  freed  ; 
To  tliis  the  god  confents,  th'  Olympian  fire. 
Who,  for  his  fon's  renown,  fuppref/d  his  ire, 
The  wrath  he  bore  againft  the  wretch  who  ftrove 
In  couufciwith  himfelf,  the  pow'rful  Jove; 
Such  was  the  mighty  thund'rer's  will,  to  raife 
To  greateft  height  the  Thcban  hero's  praife. 
When  at  Meco»a  a  contention  rofe,  ~) 

Men  and  immortals  to  each  other  foes,         Sio  > 
The  ftrife  Prometheus  offer'd  to  compofc  ;         J 
In  the  divJiion  of  the  facrifice. 
Intending  to  deceive  great  Jove  the  wife. 
He  llufF'd  the  flefh  in  the  large  ox's  (kin. 
And  bound  the  entrails  with  the  fat  within. 
Next  the  white  bones  with  artful  care  difpos'd, 
And  in  the  candid  fat  from  fight  enclos'd  : 
The  fire  of  gods  and  men,  who  faw  the  cheat, 
Thus  fpoke  expreflive  of  the  dark  deceit. 

In  ths  divifion  how  unjuft  the  parts,  8zo 

O  Japhet's  fon,  of  kings  the  firfl  in  arts  ! 

Reproachful  fpoke  the  god  in  council  wife; 
To  whom  Prometheu'  full  of  guile  replies  : 

O  Jove,  the  greateft  of  the  powers  d'vine, 
View  the  divifion,  and  the  choice  be  thine. 

Wily  he  fpoke  from  a  deceitful  mind; 
Jove  faw  his  thoughts,  nor  to  his  heart  was  blind  ; 
And  then  the  god,  in  wrath  of  foul,  began 
To  plot  misfortunes  to  his  fubjeA  man  : 
The  lots  furvey'd,  he  with  his  hands  etfibrac'd  830 
The  parts  which  were  in  the  white  fat  incas'd ; 
He  faw  the  bones,  and  anger  fat  confefs'd 
Upon  his  brow,  for  anger  feiz'd  bis  br eaft : 


Hence  to  the  gods  ;he  od'rous  flames  afpire 
From  the  white  bones  which  feed  the  facred  fire. 
The  cloud  compelling  Jove,  by  Japhet's  fon 
Enrag'd,  to  him  in  words  like  thefe  begun: 

O  1  who  in  mal-contrivance  all  tranfcend. 
Thine  arts  thou  wilt  not  yet,  obdurate,  end. 

So  fpoke  th'  eternal  wifdom,  full  of  ire,       48* 
And  from  that  hour  deny'd  the  ufe  of  fire 
To  wretched  men,  who  pafs  on  earth  their  time, 
Mindful,  Prometheus,  of  thy  artful  crime  : 
But  Jove  in  vain  conceal'd  the  fplendid  flame ; 
The  fon  of  Japhet,  of  immortal  fame. 
Brought  the  bright  fparks  clandeftine  from  abore 
Clos'd  in  a  hollow  cane  ;  the  thund'ring  Jove 
Soon  from  the  bitternefs  of  foul,  began 
To  plot  deftru(5tion  tp  the  peace  of  man. 

Vulcan,  a  god  renown'd,  by  Jove's  command, 
Form'd  a  fair  virgin  with  a  mafter  hand,         Sjjt 
Earth  her  firft  principle,  her  native  air 
As  modeft  feeming  as  her  face  was  fair. 
The  nymph,  by  Pallas,  blue-ey'd  goddefs,  drefs'd, 
Bright  fhin'd  improv'd  beneath  the  candid  veft  ; 
The  rich  wrought  veil  behind,  wond'rous  to  fee, 
Fruitful  with  art,  bcfpoke  the  deity  ; 
Her  brows  to  compafs  did  Minerva  bring 
A  garland  breathing  all  the  fweets  of  fpring  ; 
And  next  the  goddefs,  glorious  to  behold,         860 
Plac'd  on  her  head  a  glitt'ring  crown  of  gold, 
The  work  of  Vulcan  by  his  mafter-hand. 
The  labour  of  the  god  by  Jove's  command; 
There  feem'd  to  feud  along  the  finny  bread ; 
And  there  the  beafts  of  land  appear'd  to  feed  ; 
Nature  and  art  were  there  fo  much  at  flrife, 
The  miracle  might  well  be  took  for  life. 
Vulcan  the  lovely  banc,  the  Snifh'd  maid. 
To  the  immortal  gods  and  men  convey'd; 
Graceful  by  Pallas  drefs'd  the  virgin  trod,         tjm 
And  feem'd  a  blelfing  or  for  man  or  god : 
Soon  as  they  fee  th'  inevitable  fnare. 
They  praife  the  artift,  and  admire  the  fair  ; 
From  her,  the  fatal  guile,  a  fex  derives 
To  men  pernicious,  and  contraiSs  their  lives, 
The  fofter  kind,  a  falfe  alluring  train. 
Tempting  to  joy^  which  ever  end  with  pain, 
Never  beheld  with  the  penurious  race. 
But  ever  feen  where  lux'ry  fhows  her  face. 
As  drones  opprefTive  habitants  of  hives,  S8# 

Owe  to  the  labour  of  the  bees  their  lives, 
Whofe  work  is  always  with  the  day  begun, 
And  never  ends  but  with  the  fetting  fun, 
From  flow'r  to  fiow'r  they    rove,    and    loaded 

home 
Return  to  build  the  white,  the  wasen  comb, 
While  lazy  ihe  luxurious  race  remain 
Within,  and  of  their  toils  enjoy  the  gain, 
So  woman,  by  the  thund'rer's  hard  decree. 
And  wretched  man,  are  like  the  drone  and  bee  5 
If  man  the  galling  chain  of  wedlock  (buns,      89* 
He  from  one  evil  to  another  runs ; 
He,  when  his  hairs  are  wintcr'd  o'er  with  gray, 
Will  want  a  helpmate  in  th'  afflicting  day  ; 
And  if  poffeHions  large  have  blelVd  his  life. 
He  dies,  and  proves  perhaps  the  fource  of  firlfef 
A  diftant  kindred,  far  allay'd  in  blood, 
Conteod  to  make  tlleii  doubtful  titles  goodv- 
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Or  fhould  he,  thefe  calamities  to  fly, 

His  honour  plight  and  join  tiie  mutual  tie, 

And  Ihould  the  partner  of  his  bof  jm  prore     900 

A  chafle  and  prudent  matron  worthy  love; 

Yet  he  would  find  thischafte,  this  prudent  wife 

The  haplefs  author  of  a  checquer'd  life  : 

But  fhould  he,  wretched  man.  a  nymph  embrace, 

A  flubborn  confort,  of  a  flubborn  race, 

Poor  hampcr'd  flave.how  mud  he  drag  the  chain  1 

His  mind,  his  breaft,  his  heart,  o'ercharg'd  with 

pain  ! 
What  congregated  woes  muft  he  endure  ! 
"What  ills  on  ills  which  will  admit  no  cure! 
Th'  omnipotence  of  Jove  in  all  we  fee,  910 

Whom  none  eludes,  and  what  he  wills  muft  be ; 
Not  thou,  to  none  injurious,  Japjict's  fon, 
With  all  thy  wifdom,  could  his  anger  (hun ; 
His  rage  you  fuffer'd,  and  confel's'd  his  pow'r, 
Chain'd  in  hard  durance  in  the  penal  hour. 

The  brothers  Briareus  and  Cottus  lay, 
With  Gyges,  bound  in  chains,  remov'-d  from  day. 
By  their  hard-hearted  fire,  who  with  furprife 
View'd  their  vaft  ftrength,  their  form,  and  mon- 

ftrouif  fize  : 
In  the  remoteft  parts  of  earth  confin'd  920 

They  fat,  and  filent  forrows  wreckM  their  mind, 
Till  by  th'  advice  of  Earth,  and  aid  of  Jove, 
With  other  gods,  the  fruits  of  Saturn's  love. 
With   Rhea  beauteous  drefs'd,  they    broke  the 

chain, 
And  from  their  dungeons  burft  to  light  again. 
Earth  told  them  all  from  a  prophetic  light, 
How  gods  encount'ring  gods  fhould  meet  in  fight, 
To  them  foretold,  who  flood  devoid  of  fear, 
Their  hour  of  vidl'ry  and  renown  was  near; 
The  Titans,  and  the  hold  Saturnian  race,         930 
Should  wage  a  dreadful  war,  ten  years  the  fpace. 
The  1  itans  brave  on  lofiy  Othyrs  ftand, 
And  glorioufly  dare  the  thund'rer's  hand  : 
The  gndf  from  Saturn  fprung,  ally  their  pow'r  ; 
((Goda  Rhea  bore  him  in  a  fatal  hour)  : 
i'rom  high  Olympus  they  like  gnds  engage. 
And  dauutlefs  face,  like  gods,  Titanian  rage, 
In  the  dire  conflidl  neither  party  gains. 
In  equal  balance  long  the  war  remains; 
At  laft  by  truce  each  foul  immortal  rells,  94D 

Each  G<.d  on  nedlar  and  ambrofia  feafts  ; 
Their  fpirits  necfar  and  ambrofia  raife. 
And  fire  their  generous  breafls  to  acfli  of  praife; 
To  whom,  the  banquet  o'er,  in  council  join'd. 
The  fire  of  god?,  and  men  exprcfs'd  his  mind  : 

Gods,  who  from   earth  and   heav'n,  great  rife, 
defcend. 
To  whnt  my  heart  commands  to  fpcak  attend  : 
For  vid;'ry  long,  and  empire,  have  we  Arove, 
LiOHcj  have  ye  battcl'd  in  defence  of  Jove  ; 
To  war  again,  invincible  your  might, 
And  dare  the  Titans  to  the  dreadful  fight; 
Of  friendfhip  ftricl  obferve  the  facred  charms, 
Be  that  the  ccnien;  of  the  grds  in  arms; 
Grateful  remember,  when  in  chains  ye  lay. 
From  darknefs  Jove  rcdeem'd  ye  to  the  day. 

Hf  fpoke,  and  Cottus  to  the  god  replies  : 
O  ve:itrat:le  fire  !  in  council  wifi. 
Who  freed  inmiortals  from  a  f?ate  of  U-oe, 
Of  what  jou  utter  well  the  truth  wc  know  : 
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.  Refcu'd  from  chains  and  darltnefs  here  we  fetid. 
O  fon  of  Saturn  !  by  thy  pow'rful  hand  ;  961 
jjor  will  we,  king,  the  rage  of  war  decline, 

ill  pow'r,  indifputable  pow'r,  is  thine  ; 
The  right  of  conqueft  fhall  confirm  thy  fway, 
And  teach  the  Titans  whom  they  muft  obey. 

He  ends,  the  reft  alTent  to  what  he  fays ; 
And  the  gods  thank  him  with  the  voice  of  praife  ; 
He  more  than  ever  feels  himfelf  infpir'd. 
And  liis  mind  burns  with  love  of  glory  fir'd. 
All  rufh  to  battle  with  impetuous  might,         97a 
And  gods  and  goddefTes  provoke  the  fight. 
The  race  that  Rhea  to  her  lord  conceiv'd, 
And  the  Titanic  gods  by  Jove  reliev'd 
From  Erybus,  who  there  in  bondage  lay. 
Ally  their  arn-.s  in  this  immortal  day. 
Each  brother  fearlefsthe  dire  conflidl  ftand«, 
Each  rears,  his  fifty  heads,  and  hundred  hands  ; 
They  mighty  rocks  from  their  foundations  tore, 
And  fiercely  brave  againft  the  Titans  bore. 
Furious  and  fwift  the  Titan  phalanx  drove,     980 
And  both  with  mighty  force  for  empire  ftrove  : 
The  ocean  roar'd  from  ev'ry  part  profound. 
And  the  earth  bellow'd  from  her  inmoft  ground  : 
Heav'n  groans,  and,  to  the  gods,  confliding  bends. 
And  the  loud  tumult  high  Olympus  rends. 
So  ftrong  the  darts  from  god  to  god  were  hurl'd, 
The  clamour  reach'd  the  Cubterranean  world  ; 
And  where,  with  haughty  ftrides,  each  warrior 

trod. 
Hell  felt  the  weight,  and  funk  beneath  the  god  ; 
All  Tartarus  could  hear  the  blows  from  far  :     990 
Such  was  the  big,  the  horrid,  voice  of  war  ! 
And  now  the  murmur  of  incitement  flies. 
All  rang'd  in  martial  order,  through  the  fkies; 
Here  Jiive  above  the  reft  confpicuous  fhin'd, 
In  vaUnir  equal  to  his  ftrength  his  mind; 
Eredl  and  dauntlefs  fee  the  thund'rer  ftand. 
The  bolts  red  hilFing  from  his  vengeful  hand  ; 
He  walks  majeftic  round  the  ftarry  frame  ; 
And  now  the  lightnings  from  Olympus  flame: 
The  earth  wide  blazes  with  the  fires  of  Jove,  lOOO 
Nor  the  flafh  fpares  the  verdure  of  the  grove. 
Fierce  glows  the  air,  the  boiling  ocean  roars, 
And  thefeas  wafh  with  burning  waves  their  fhores; 
The  dazzling  vapours  round  the  Titans  glare, 
A  light  too  pow'rful  for  their  eyes  to  bear! 
One  conflagration  feems  to  feize  on  all. 
And  threatens  Chaos  with  the  gen'ral  fall. 
From  what  their  eyes  behold,  and  what  they  hear, 
The  univerfal  wreck  of  worlds  is  near  : 
Should  the  large  vault  of  ftars,  the  heav'ns,  defcend. 
And  with  the  earth  in  loud  conlufion  blend,    loil 
Like  this  would  feem  the  great  tumultuous  jar  : 
The  gods  engag'd,  fuch  the  big  voice  of  war  ! 
And  now  the  batt'ling  winds  their  havoc  make. 
Thick  whirls  the  duft,  earth,  thy  f:iundations  fhake ; 
The  arms  of  Jove  thick  and  terrific  fly. 
And  blaze  ami  bellow  through  tlie  trembling  flcy  ; 
Winds,  thunder,  lightning,  through  both  armies 

drove. 
Their  courfe  impetuous,  from  the  hands  of  Jove  ; 
I.oud  and  ftupendous  is  the  raging  fight,       lOJ© 
And  now  carh  warrior  god  exerts  his  might. 
C'lttus,  and  Briareus,  who  fcorns  to  yield. 
And  Gj'ges  panting  for  the  martial  field, 
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ForemofT:  the  labours  of  the  day'increafe, 

Nor  let  the  horrors  of  the  battle  ceafe  :     [throw, 

From  their  ftrong  hands  three  hundred  rocks  they 

And,  oft  repeated,  overwhelm  the  foe ; 

They  forc'd  the  Titans  deep  beneath  the  ground, 

Call  frotn  their  ptide,  and  in  fad  durance  bound  ; 

Far  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  they  lie,     1030 

In  chains,  as  earth  is  diftant  from  the  fky ; 

From  earth  the  diftance  to  the  flarry  frame, 

Fl-om  earth  to  gloomy  Tartarus,  the  fame. 

From  the  high  hcav'n  a  brazen  anvil  caft, 

Nine  nights  and  days  in  rapid  whirls  would  laft, 

And  reach  the  earth  the  tenth,  whence  ftrongly 

hurl'd, 
The  fame  the  paiTage  to  th'  infernal  vvorld, 
To  Tart'rus  ;  which,  a  brazen  clofure  bounds. 
And  whofe  black  entrance    threefold  night   fur- 
rounds, 
With  earth  thy  vaft  foundations cover'd  o'er;  1040 
And  there  the  ocean's  endiefs  fountains  roar  : 
By  cloud-compelling  Jove  the  Titans  fell. 
And  there  in  thick,  in  horrid  darknefs  dwell : 
They  lie  confin'd,  unable  thence  to  pafs, 
The  wall  and  gates  by  Neptune  made  of  brafs; 
Jove's  trufty  guards,  Gyges  and  Cotrus,  ftand 
There,  and  with  Briareus  the  pafs  command. 
The  entrance  there,  and  the  laft  limits,  lie 
Of  earth,  the  barren  main,  the  flarry  llcy, 
And  Tart'rus,  there  of  all  the  fountains  rife,  lOJC 
A  fight  detefted  by  immortal  eyes  : 
A  mighty  chafm,  horror  and  darknefs  here  ; 
And  from  the  gates  the  journey  of  a  year ; 
Here  ftorms  in  hoarfe,  in  frightful  murmurs  play, 
The  feat  of  Night,  where  mifts  exclude  the  day. 
Bi'fore  the  gate  the  fon  of  Japhet  flandt, 
Nor  from  the  Ikies  retradls  his  head  or  hands; 
Where  night  and  day  their  courfe  alternate  lead; 
Where  both  their  entrance  make  and  both  recede. 
Both  wait  the  feafon  to  diredl  their  way,     io6» 
And  fpread,  fucceffive,  o'er  the  earth  their  fway  : 
This  cheers  the  eyes  of  mortals  with  her  light; 
The  harbinger  of  Sleep  pernicious  Night  : 
And  here  the  fons  of  Night  their  manfion  keep, 
Sad  deities, Death  and  hi«  brother  Sleep; 
Whom,  from  the  dawn  to  the  decline  of  day, 
The  fun  beholds  no*  with  his  piercing  ray  : 
One  o'er  the  land  extends,  and  o'er  the  feas. 
And  lulls  the  weary'd  mind  of  man  to  eafe  ; 
That  iron-hearted,  and  of  cruel  foul,  10 70 

Brazen  his  breaft,  nor  can  he  brook  contronl, 
To  wliom,  and  ne'er  return,  all  mortals  go. 
And  even  to  immortal  gods  a  foe. 
Foremoftth' infernal  palaces  arefeen 
Of  Pluto,  and  Perfephone  his  queen  ; 
A  horrid  dog,  and  grim,  couch'd  on  the  floor, 
Guards,  with  malicious  art, the  founding  door; 
On  each,  who  iii  the  entrance  6rft  appears. 
He  fawning  wags  his  tail,  and  cocks  his  cars  : 
If  any  ftrive  to  meafure  back  the  way,        .  1080 
Their  fteps  he  watches,  and  devours  his  prey. 
Here  Styx,  a  goddefs,  whom  immortals  hate, 
The  firft-born  lair  of  Ocean,  keeps  her  ftate  ; 
From  gods  remote  her  fdver  columns  rife, 
Roof  'd  with  large  rocks  her  dome  that  fronts  the 
iUies : 


Here,  crofs  the  main,  fwift-footed  Irl?  brings 

A  meffage  feldom  from  the  kinj;  of  kings  ; 

But  when  among  the  gods  contention  fpreads, 

And  in  debate  divides  immortal  heads, 

From  Jove  the  goddefs  v.  ings  her  rapid  flight  109O 

To  the  fam'd  river,  and  thr,  'rAt  of  Night, 

Thence  in  a  golden  vafe  the  wa  =.'■  bears. 

By  whofecool  (Ireaiis  eachpow'r  '.niifiortal  fwears. 

Styx  from  a  facred  fount  her  courfe  derives, 

And  far  beneath  the  eart.i  her  paffage  drives ; 

From  a  ftupendous  rock  defcond  her  waves, 

And  the  black  --eaims  of  Night  her  current  laves  s 

Could  any  her  capacious  channels  drain, 

They'd  prove  a  tenth  of  a!)  the  fpacious  main ; 

Nine  parts  in  mazes  clear  as  fiiver  glide  lioo 

Along  the  earth,  or  join  the  ocean's  tide  ;  ^ 

The  other  from  the  rock  in  bill) .vs  '•oils. 

Source  of  misfortune  to  imniiirtal  fouls 

Who  with  falfe  oaths  difgrace  th'  Olympian  bow'rs, 

Incur  the  punifliment  of  heav'nly  pow  rs. 

The  perjurd  god,  as  in  the  arms  of  death, 

Lethargic  lies,  nor  fecms  to  draw  his  breath; 

Nor  him  the  neftar  and  ambrcfia  cheer. 

While  the  fun  goes  [1  s  journey  of  a  year; 

Nor  with  the  lethargy  concludes  his  pam,       llia 

But  complicated  woes  behind  remain  : 

Nine  tedious  years  he  muft  an  exi'e  rove, 

Nor  join  the  council,  nor  the  feaft*  of  Jove  ; 

The  banifh'd  god  back  in  the  tenth  they  call 

To  heav'nly  banquets  and  th'  Olympian  hall : 

The  honours  fuch  the  gods  on  Styx  beftow, 

Whofe  living  ftreams  through  rugged   channel* 

flow. 
Where  the  beginning,  and  laft  limits  lie 
Of  earth,  the  barren  main,  the  ftarry  (ky, 
And  Tart'rus;  where  of  ail  the  fountains  rife;  IIZS 
A  fight  detefted  by  immortal  eyes. 
Th'  inhabitants  through  brazen  portals  pafs. 
Over  a  threfnold  of  e'erlafting  brafs. 
The  growth  fpontaneous,  and  foundations  deep  ; 
And  here  th'  allies  of  Jove  their  captives  keep. 
The  Titans,  who  to  utter  darknefs  fell, 
And  in  the  fartheft  parts  of  Chaos  dwell. 
Jove  grateful  gave  to  his  auxdiar  train, 
Cottus  and  Gyges,  manfions  in  the  main  ; 
To  Briareus, for  his  fupetior  might  II3» 

Exerted  fiercely  in  the  dreadful  fight, 
Neptune  who  ftiakesthe  earth,  his  daughter  gave, 
Cymopoiia,to  reward  the  brave. 

When  the  great  vi.a:or  god,  almighty  Jove, 
The  Titans  from  celeftial  regions  drove, 
Wide  Earth  Typhosus  bore,  with  Tart'rus  join'd, 
Her  youngeft  born,  and  bluft'ring  as  the  wind  ; 
Fit  for  moft  arduous  works  his  brawny  hands. 
On  feet  as  durable  as  gods  he  flands  ;  1 139 

From  heads  of  ferpents  hifs  and  hundred  tongues. 
And  lick  his  horrid  jaws,  untir'd  his  lungs; 
From  his  dire  hundred  heads  his  eye-balls  flare. 
And  fire-like,  dreadful  to  beholders  glare  ; 
Terrific  from  his  hundred  mouths  to  hear. 
Voices  of  ev'ry  kind  torment  the  ear; 
His  utt'rance  founds  like  gods  in  council  full ; 
And  now  he  bellows  like  the  lordly  bull : 
And  now  he  roars  like  the  ftern  beaft  that  reignS 
,  King  of  the  woods,  and  terror  of  the  plains ; 
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And  now,  fufprlfin^  to  he  hpar^,  he  yelps,    1150 
JLike,  from  his  ev'ry  vcice,  the  lion's  whelps  ; 
And  now,  fo  loud  a  noife  the  monfter  makes, 
The  loftieft  mountain  from  its  bafis  fhakes : 
And  now  Typhosus  had  perplex'd  the  day, 
And  over  men  and  gad*  ufurp'd  the  fway, 
Had  not  the  pow'rful  monarch  of  the  Ikies. 
Of  men  and  gods  the  fire,  great  Jove  the  wife, 
Againft  the  foe  his  hotteft  vengeance  hnrl'd, 
Which  blaz'd  and  thunder'd  through  th'  ethereal 

world;         *  1159 

Through  land  and  main  the  bolts  red  hlfling  fell, 
And  through  old  Ocean  reach'd  the  gates  of  Hell. 
Th'  almighty  rifing  made  Olympus  nod, 
And  the  earth  groan'd  beneath  the  vengeful  god. 
Hoarfe   through  the   cerule  main    the    thunder 

roll'd. 
Through    which  the  Ilght'ning   flew,  both   un- 

controul'd  ; 
Jire  caught  the  winds  which  on  their  wings  they> 

bore,  [roar,  f 

Fierce  flame  the  earth  and  heav'n,  the  feas  loud  f 
Andbeat  with  burning  waves  the  burning  (hore ;  J 
The  tumult  of  the  gods  was  heard  afar: 
How  hard  to  lay  this  hurricane  of  war!         1 1 70 
The  god  who  o"er  the  dead  infernal  reigns, 
E'en  Pluto,  trembled  in  his  dark  domains : 
Dire  horror  feiz'd  the  rebel  Titan  band. 
In  Tartarus  who  round  their  Saturn  ftand: 
But  Jove  at  laft  colicvfled  all  his  might, 
With  lighfning  arm'd,  and  thunder  for  the  fight. 
With  ftrides  majeftic  from  Olympus  ftrode  ; 
What  pow'r  is  able  now  to  face  the  god  I 
The  flafli  obedient  executes  his  ire ; 
The  giant  blazes  with  vindiflive  fire  ;  I180 

From  ev'ry  head  a  difF'rent  flame  afcends; 
The  monfter  bellows,  and  Olympus  bends  : 
The  god  repeats  his  blows,  beneath  each  wound 
Allmaim'd  the  giant  falls,  and  groans  the  ground, 
Fierce  flalh  the  lightnings  from  the  hands  of  Jove, 
The  mountains  burn,  and  crackle?  ev'ry  grove. 
The  melted  earth  floats  from  her  inmoft  caves, 
As  from  the  furnace  run  metallic  waves : 
Under  the  caverns  of  thefacred  ground,  II 89 

Where  Vulcan  works,  and  rcfllefs  anvils  found, 
Beneath  the  hand  divine  the  iron  grows 
Daclile,  and  liquid  from  the  furnace  flows  ; 
So  the  earth  melted  :  and  the  giant  fell, 
Plung'd  by  the  arms  of  mighty  Jove  to  hell. 

Typhoens  bore  the  rapid  winds  which  fly 
With  tempefts  wing'd,and  darken  all  the  Iky  ; 
But  from  the  bounteous  gods  derive  their  birth 
The  gales  which  breathe  frugifcrous  to  earth, 
The  fouth,  the  north,  and  the  fwifc  wcfttrn  wind 
Which  ever  blow  to  profit  human  kind  :        izoO 
Thofe  from  Typhoeus  fprung,  an  ufelefs  train, 
't'omen  pernicious,  bludcr  o'er  the  main; 
With  thick  and  fable  clouds  they  veil  the  deep. 
And  now  deftrudive  crofs  the  ocf  an  fwecp ; 
The  mariner  with  dread  beholds  from  far 
The  gathering  ilorm8,and  elemental  war  ; 
His  bark  the  furious  blaft  and  billows  rend  ; 
The  furges  rife,  and  cataradlsdefcend  ; 
Above,  beneath,  he  hears  the  tempeft  roar  ; 
]^0W  finks  the  vefleljaad  he  fears  no  mof'  ;  T'2I0 


And  remedy  to  this  they  none  can  find. 
Who  are  rei'olved  to  trade  by  fea  and  wind. 
On  land  in  whirlwinds,  or  unkindly  fliow'rs, 
They  blaft  the  lovely  fruits  and  blooming  flow'rsj- 
O'er  fea  and  land  the  bluft'ring  tyrants  reign. 
And  make  of  earth-born  men  the  labours  vain. 

And  now  the  gods,  who  fought  for  endlefs  fame, 
The  god  of  gods  almighty  Jove  proclaim. 
As  Earth  advis'd  :  nor  reigns  Olympian  Jove 
Ingrafe  to  them  who  with  the  Titans  ftrove ;  I32» 
On  thofe  who  war'd  beneath  his  wide  command 
He  honours  heaps  with  an  impartial  hand. 

And  now  the  king  of  gods,  Jove,  Metis  led. 
The  wifeft  fair  one,  to  the  genial  bed  ; 
Who  with  the  blue-ey'd  virgin  fruitful  proves, 
Minerva,  pledge  of  their  celeftial  loves ; 
The  fire,  from   what  kind   earth  and  heav'n  re- 

veal'd. 
Artful  the  matron  in  himfelf  conceard  ; 
From  her  it  was  decreed  a  race  fiiould  rife 
That  would  ufurp  the  kingdom  of  the  flcies  :  1 23* 
And  firft  the  virgin  with  her  azure  eyes. 
Equal  in  ftrenijth,  and  as  her  father  wife. 
Is  born,  the  offspring  of  th'  almighty's  brain  : 
And  Metis  by  the  god  conceiv'd  again, 
A  fon  decreed  to  reign  o'er  heav'n  and  earth. 
Had  not  the  fire  deftroy'd  the  mighty  birth  : 
He  made  the  goddefs  in  himfelf  refide, 
'J'o  be  in  ev'ry  acl  th'  eternal  guide. 

The  Hours  to  Jove  did  lovely  Themis  bear, 
Eunomie,  Dice,  and  Irene  fair ;  I24#' 

O'er  human  labours  the/  the  pow'r  poiTefs, 
With  feafons  kind  the  fruits  of  earth  to  blefs: 
She  by  the  thund'ring  god  conceiv'd  again, 
And  fuffei-'dfor  the  fates  the  rending  pain, 
Clotho  audLachefis  to  whom  we  owe. 
With  Atropos,  our  fliares  of  joy  or  woe ; 
This  honour  they  receiv'd  from  Jove  the  wife,. 
The  mighty  fire,  the  ruler  of  the  flcies. 

Eurynome,  from  ocean  fprung,  to  Jove. 
The  beauteous  graces  bore  infpiriog  love,       I2J#' 
Aglaia,  and  Euphrofyne  the  fair. 
And  thou  Thalia  of  a  graceful  air ; 
From  the  bright  eyes  of  thefe  fuch  charms  proceei 
As  make  the  hearts  of  all  beholders  bleed. 

He  Ceres  next,  a  bounteous  goddefs  led 
To  tafte  the  pleafures  of  the  genial  bed  ; 
To  him  fuir-arm'd  Perftphone  ftie  bore, 
Whom  Pluto  ravifli'd  from  her  native  fliore  : 
The  mournful  dame  he  of  her  child  bereft, 
But  the  wife  fire  afl"ented  to  the  theft.  Il64 

Mnemofyne  his  brcaft  with  love  infpires. 
The  fair-trcfs'd  objeil  of  the  god's  dt  fires; 
Of  whom  the  mufes,  tuneful  nine,  are  born, 
Whofe  brows  rich  diadems  of  gold  adorn ; 
To  them  uninterrupted  joys  belong, 
Them  the  gay  feaft  delights,  and  facred  fong, 

Latona  bore,  the  fruits  of  Jove's  embrace. 
The  lovelieft  ofi^springs  of  th'  ethereal  race  ; 
She  for  Apollo  felt  the  child-bed  throw  ; 
And  Artemis  for  thee  who  twang  the  bow.  I27»- 

Laft  Juno  fills  th'  almighty  monarch's  arms, 
A  blooming  confort,  and  replete  with  charms ; 
From  her  Lucina,  Mars,  and  Habe,  fpring  ; 
Their  lire  of  gods  the  god,  of  kings  the  king. 
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Minerva,  goddefsof  the  martial  train,     [brain  ; 
Whom  wars  delight,  fprung  from  th'  almighty's 
The  rev'iend  dame,  unconquerable  maid, 
The  battle  roiife.i,  of  no  power  afraid. 

Juiio,  proud  goddefs,  with  her  confort  drove. -^ 
And  foon  conceiv'd  without  the  joys  of  love  :    V 
1  hce  Oie  p.-oduc'd  vwithoutthe  aid  of  Jove,  I  j8 1  j 
Vulcan,  who  far  in  ev'ry  arc  excel 
The  gods  who  in  ccicftial  manfions  dwell. 
•     'I'o  Neptune  beauteous  Amphitrite  bore 
Tritou,  dread  god,  who  makes  the  fudges  roar  ; 
Who  dwells  in  feats  of  gold  benfaih  the  main, 
V/here  Neptune  and  fair  Ami>hit:rite  reign. 
To  Mars,  who  pierces  with  his  fpear  the  fliield, 
Terror  and  fear  did  Cytherea  yield  ; 
Dire  brother,-^,  who  in  war  diforder  fpread,     T29O 
Break  the  thick  phalaiix,  and  increafe  the  dead  ; 
They  wait  in  ev'ry  aiSt;  their  father's  caU, 
By  whofe  If  roi;g  hand  the  proudcft  cities  fall : 
Hatmonia,  .'prung  frnni  that  inmiortal  bed, 
Was  to  the  fcene  of  love  by  Cadmus  led. 
Maia,  of  Atlas  bcrn,  and  mighty  Jove, 
Join  in  the  facred  bands  of  mutual  love  : 
From  whom  behold  the  glorious  Hermes  rile, 
A  god  renown'd,  the  herald  of  the  Ikics. 

Cadmean  Simile,  am.rtal  dame,  l3«o 

Gave  to  th'  almighty's  love  a  child  of  fame, 
Bacchus,  from  whom  our  cheerful  fpirits  How, 
Mother  and  fon  alike  immortal  now. 
The  mighty  Hercules  Alcmena  bore 
To  the  great  god  who  makes  the  thu-nder  roar. 

l^mc  Vulcan  made  Aglaia  fair  his  bride,  _ 
The  yoimgeft  grace,  and  in  her  blooming  pride. 

Bacchus,  confpicuous  with  his  golden  hair, 
Thee  Ariadne  weds,  a  beauteous  fair, 
From  Minos  fprung,  whom  mighty  Jove  the  fage 
Allows  to  charm  her  lord  exempt  from  age.  13 1 1 

Great  Hercules,  who  with  misfortunes  If  rove 
Long,  is  rewarded  with  a  virtuous  love, 
Hebe,  the  daughter  of  the  thund'ring  god, 
By  his  fair  confort  Jjno  golden  fliod  : 
Thrice  happy  he  fafe  from  his  toils  to  rife, 
And  ever  young  a  god  to  grace  the  flc'ies  ! 

From  the  bright  fon,  and  thee,  Perfcis,  fpring 
Fam'd  offsprings,  Circe,  and  JEti^i  king. 

^etes  thee,  beauteous  Idya,  led,  I320 

Daughter  of  Ocean,  to  the  geiiial  bed  ;  [crown'd  ; 
And  with  th'  applaufe  of  heav'n  your  loves  were 
From  whom  Medea  fprung,  a  fair  renown'd. 

All  hail  Olympian  maids,  harmonious  nkie, 
Daughters  of  ^gis-bearing  Jove  divine, 
Forfake  the  land,  forfake  the  hriny  main, 
The  god  and  goddelTes,  celeftial  rrain; 
Ye  Mufes,  each  immortal  fair  record 
Who  deign'd  to  revel  with  a  mortal  lord, 
In  whofe  illuftrious  offsprings  all  might  trace 
The  glorious  likenefs  of  a  godlike  race.         ^  133 1 

Jafon,  an  hero  thro%h  the  world  renown'd, 
Was  with  the  joyous  love  of  Ceres  crown'd  ; 
Their  joys  they  adled  in  a  fertile  foil  [toil ; 

Of  Crete,  which  thrice  had  bore  the  ploughman's 
Of  them  was  Plutus  born,  who  fpreads  his  hand, 
Difperfing  wealth  o'er  all  the  fea  and  land ; 
Happy  the  man  who  in  his  favour  lives. 
Seiches  to  him,  and  all  their  joys  he  gives.     I339 
Trans.  II, 


} 

Thebes  a  {lately  place, 
or  thee,  Calliroe  led  "J 

0  the  genial  bed  ;  f 

ang  fierce    with  his  triple  f" 
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Cadmus  Harmonia  lov'd  the  fair  J.nd  young, 
A  fruitful  dame  from  golden  Venue  fprung; 
Ino  and  Simile,  Agave  fair, 
And  thee,  Autonoe,  thy  lover's  care, 
(Young  Arillxus  with  hi?  comely  hair), 
She  bore  ;  and  Polydore  completes  the  race. 
Born  in  the  walls  of   Thebes  a  {lately  place. 

The  brave  Chryfacr  thee,  Calliroe  led 
Daughter  of  Ocean  to 
Whence  Geryon  fprur 

head  -, 

Whom  Hercules  laid  breathJefe  on  the  ground. 
In  F.rythia  which  the  waves  furround  ;  I3S* 

By  his  (tmng  arm  the  mighty  giant  flain, 
Tiie  hero  drove  his  oxen  crofs  the  main. 

Two  royal  fonswere  to  Tithontc  bo^rn. 
Of  thee,  Aurori,  goddefs  of  the  morn  ; 
He^iathion  from  whom  and  Memnon  fpring, 
Known  by  his  brazen  helm  was  Erhiop's  kirg. 

Pregnant  by  Cephalus  the  giKldefs  prov':s, 
A  Ion  of  high  renown  rewards  their  loves  ; 
In  farm  like  the  polleffors  of  the  feies,  i6jc 

Great  Phat  thon,  whom  with  dellring  eyes 
Fair  Aphrodite  views  :  in  blooming  days 
She  to  her  facred  fane  the  youth  conveys ;  » ^ 

Inhabitant  divine  he  there  remain'd, 
His  talk  noiflurnal  by  the  fair  ordain'd.  ^'  ' 

When  Pcleis,  haughty-prince  of  wide  comma.ldl 
Of  much  th'  atchiever  with  an  impious  hand, 
6uccefs  attending  his  injurious  mind, 
Gave  the  fwell'd  fails  to  fly  before  the  wind,      '     ■ 
/i:fonidcs,  fuch  gods  v/ere  thy  decrees,  13";^®  ■ 

The  daughter  of  ^etes  crofs  the  feas  -      ' '  ; '  ; 

Rap'd  from  her  Gre  ;  the  hero  much  endur'd     •  ■''  • 
Ere  in  his  velTel  he  the  fair  fecur'd  i  , » »  - 

Her  to  lolcus  in  her  youthful  pride  " .  •  )  . 

He  bore,  and  there  pofTefs'd  the  charming  bridd  { " '! 
To  Jafon,  her  efpous'd,  the  lovely  dame  ^ 

Medeus  yields,  pledge  of  the  monarch's  flame  j   ,     •. 
Whom  Chiron  artful  by  his  precepts  fway'd  :       ' 
Thus  was  the  will  of  mighty  Jove  obey'd.         '  y  ■ 

The  Nereid  Pfamathe  did  Phocus  bear       ijSb" 
To  /tacus,  herfelf  excelling  fair.  -  .  r  <  . 

To  Pcleus  Thetis,  filver-footed  dame, 
Adiilles  bore  in  war  a  mighty  name.  '.','/,', 

Fair  Cytherea,  e\er  flulh'd  with  charms,      ",  "   :' 
Refign'd  them  to  a  mortal  hero's  arms  :  -"    , 

To  thee,  Anchifes,  the  celeflial  bride 
^Lneas  bore  high  in  the  {hades  of  Idc. 

Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  fun,  inclin'd  |  ,    ' 

To  thee,  UlylTes,  of  a  patient  mind  ;  ',,,,, 

Hence  Agrius  fprung,  and  Hence  Latinus  cam?;, ,' 
A  valiant  hero,  and  a  fpotlefs  name.  139S  ' 

The  facred  iiles  were  by  the  brothers  fway'd  ;  ' "  • 
And  them  the  Tyrrhenes,  men  renown'd,  obey'd. 

Calypfo  with  the  fage  indnlg'd  her  flame ; 
From  them  Naufithc-us  and  Naufinous  came. 

Thus  each  inxpiortal  fair  the  nine  record 
Who  deign'd  to  revel  with  a  nioftal  lord; 
In  whofe  illullrious  offsprings  all  might  trace 
The  glorious  likenefs  of  a  godlike  race  : 
And  now,  Olympian  maids,  harmonious  nine, 
Daughtersof  iEgis-bearing  Jove  divine,  1401 

In  lafttng  fong  the  mortal  dames  rehearfe ; 
Let  the  brighc  belies  of  earth  adorn  the  verfe. 


S!» 
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NOTES  ON  THE  THEOGONY. 


Ver.  I.  T  (hall  refer  the  reader  to  what  1  hnve 
faid  in  the  fecond  and  fourth  fedions  of  my  Dil- 
courfc  on  the  writings  tf  Hefiod,  concerning  the 
genuinenefs  of  the  beginning  of  this  j)oem,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  Theogony.  Our  author 
here  takes  anoccafion  to  celebrate  the  ofTices  and 
power  of  the  mufes,  and  to  give  a  fhort  repetition 
of  the  greater  deities.  To  what  end  is  this  grand 
afTeinbly  of  divine  perfonages  introduced  ?  To  in- 
spire the  poet  with  thoughts  fuitable  to  the  digni- 
ty of  their  charaders;  and  by  raifing  his  imagina- 
tion to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  believe  they  j-rcfide 
over  his  labours,  he  becomes  thv  amanuenfis  of  the 
gods.  The  mufes, fays  the  Earl  of  Mhaftcfbury,  in 
his  letter  concerning  enthufiafm,  were  fo  many 
divine  peifons  in  the  heathen  creed.  The  fame 
.Boble  writer  has  in  that  difcouife  elegantly  fhow- 
•td  the  ncctfTity  and  beauty  of  enthufiafm  in  poetry. 

•  'Ver.  a.   A  mountain  in  Eocotia,   fo  called  from 
.tj\e.  Phoenician  word,  hbulii,  or  hha'.ikon,  which  fig- 

liifies  a  high  mountain.  Boehart,  in  his  Chan. 
'.  -Wok  i.  chap.  i6,  (hows  that  Boeotia  was  full  of 
'.i'ljoenician  names  and  colon ifs.  Le  Clerc.  Paula- 
;  i»/ai,  in  his  Eicotics,  fays  Helicon  cxcells  all  the 
,  '.mpwntains  in  Greece,  in  the  abundance  and  virtues 
•,,tjf,t'ie  trees  which  grow  on  it  :  he  likewife  tells  U' 
,  .U  produces  no  lerifcrotis  herbs  or  roots. 
,  ,,.V'er.  5,  Gra:vius  and  Lc  C'.crc  b-nh  agree  in 
..';h»*reading,  and  derive  (i)«5»!s  from  «S»5  m,  having 

•  t-^e<lulky  colour  of  iron  ;  they  hkewife  bring  iu- 
-  flan.ces  from  Homer,  and  other  poets,  of  the  fame 

'•vjird  being  ufed  to  the  fea,  rivers,  and  fountains  ; 

•  hj- "which  epithet,  fay  they,  they    cxpreffcd  the 

•  dcpfh  and  plenty  of  the  water. 

Ver.  8    Paufanias,  and  Tzetzes  after  him,  reads 
it   %irmej[us  ;   but  this  may  proceed  from  thtir  ig- 

•  iie/rsiice  of  the  radix,  which,   fays  Le  Clcrc,  is  the 
IPjhcinician  word  phcer-mdfo  ;  the  interpretation  of 

*'^?hfch  is  a  pure  fountain.     The  river  is  at  the  foot 

'•otlaclicon. 
**  V/;r.  9.  "'he  Phoenician  word,  fays  Boehart,  is 

^Icp^bigran,  which  fignifies  the  eruption  of  u  foun- 
ta'itl-:   the  word  being  corrupted   into   Hij-pocnne, 

'f;i^i  rife  to  the  ftory  of  the  ''  untain  of  the  horfe. 

^l^e  Clcrc. 

!Ver.  10.  The  Phoenician  word  is  hhol-mnio,  fweet 
water.     La  Clerc 

Ver.  12.  1  he  hiftorical  and  phyfical  interpre- 
tation of  the  deities  here  mentioned,  I  fliall  defer 
till  I  come  to  tht  ir  in  the  courfe  of  the  Theogony. 
Ver.  22  Some  tranfliitc  thispafTagen/g-W/  oculis, 
and  Le  C'frc  choofes  blandis :  I  would  corred 
them,  and  have  it  arched  or  bending.  Tzttzes 
entirely  favours  iny  interj.rttation  of  sX»«efXiifa{ev, 
eye-brows  arched  into  a  circle;  a  metaphor  taken, 
faye  he,  m  rav  rr.s  af^-sriXv  O.ikoy,  from  the  curling 
of  the  vine. 


Ver.  33,  This  ex'ravagance  in  our  poet  has  been 
the  fubjedl;  of  fatirc  to  fome  ;  bat  Lucian  has  been 
the  mod  feverc  in  his  dialogue  betwixt  himfelf  and 
Hefiod.  Ovid  has  an  alliiiion  to  this  pafluge  in  the 
beginning  of  liis  Art  of  Love  ;  which  Dryden  has 
thus  tranflated  : 

Nor  Clio,  nor  her  fitters,  have  I  feen. 
As  Hefiod  faw  them  in  the  fhady  green. 
This  flight,  however  extravagant  it  may  feem 
to  fome,  certainly  adds  a  grace  to  tiie  poem ;  and 
whoever  co.ifults  the  nineteenth  ode  of  the  fecond 
book,  and  the  fourth  of  the  third  book  of  Horace, 
will  find  this  fort  of  entl)Ufiafm  carried  to  ?  great 
height. 

Ver.  46.  The  poet  here,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
miife,  prepares  the  reader  for  what  he  is  to  expedl. 
Though  he  propofesto  give  an  hiflorical  and  phy- 
fical relation  of  the  generation  of  the  gods,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  opinion,  yet  fupplies  from 
itivention  are  necclTary  ts  make  the  work  agree- 
able as  a  poem. 

Ver.  50.  Le  Clerc  has  a  long  note  on  this  verfe, 
from  Claud.  Salmafius,  proving  the  rhapfodifts  to 
be  fo  tailed  a-ro  m  ^aQu,  from  finging  with  a 
bough  in  their  hands,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
poets;  which  bough  was  of  laurel  :  but  why  of 
laurel  befure  any  other  ?  The  .Scholiafl  Tzetzes 
gave  two  very  good  reafons;  fiift,  fays  he,  the 
poet  makes  the  fceptrc,  which  he  received  from  the 
nuile%  ol  laurel,  became  Htlicon,  the  place  on 
which  they  prelented  it,  aiiounds  with  that  tree  ; 
fecondly,  as  the  laurel  is  ever  green,  it  is  the  moft 
proper  emblem  of  works  of  genius,  which  never 
fade. 

Ver.  59.  "Exudlly  tlie  fame  is  the  flight  in  the 
fourth  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace  : 

an  me  ludlt  amabilis 

Infania  ?  Audire  et  vidcor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoena: 
Quoset  aqujs  fubeunt,  ct  aura  ! 

TJie  ferfc  of  which,  in  fhort,  is  this:  "  Am  I 
"  agretably  deluded,  while  I  feem  to  wander 
"  through  poetic  fcencs !"     And  again, 

Q^o  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 

Plenum  !  Quas  in  nemora,  aut  quos,  agor,  in 

fpecus, 
Velox  mente  nova  !  Lib.  3.  Od.  25. 

It  is  woith  obferving,  that  the  beft  poets  are  ge- 
nerally moll  poetical  in  their  invocations,  or  in 
other  paits,  where  a  deity  is  introduced;  for  then 
they  feem  to  be  overpowered  with  the  infpiration  ; 
!  but  here  the  fine  imagination,  and  exalted  genius, 
{  are  moft  required,  that  while  fancy  takes  her  full 
ftretch  in  fidicn,  it  may  feem  the  rtal  "  nurnini* 
"  afflatus." 
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Ver.  68.  Le  Clercjudicioufly  obferves,  that  the 
poets  frequently  make  inanimate  beings  affedled, 
or  with  joy  or  grief,  when  there  is  reafon  for  ei- 
ther, that  it  may  be  faid,  even  inatiimate  beings 
are  moved.  This,  I  think,  is  a  boldntfs  feldom 
pradifed  but  by  thebeft  poets,  and  moft  frequent- 
ly among  the  ancients.  We  find  it  with  a»  much 
faccef«  as  any  where  in  the  poetical  parts  of  the 
Old  Veftament. 

"  The  vallies  (hall  (land  fo  thick  with  corn  that 
»'  they  (hall  laugh  and  fing."     Pfalm  Ivi.  ver.  14. 


Theognls. 


"  The  wide  earth  laugh'd,  and  the  deep  fea  re- 
"  joic'd." 

Tibi  rident  aequora  pontl.  I^ucret. 

"  To  thee  the  waters  of  the  ocean  fmile-" 

I  give  thefe  three  quotations  to  (how  as  the  La- 
tin were  followers  of  the  Greek  poets,  it  is  not 
unlikely  the  Greek  might  imitate  the  ftyle  of  the 
eaftern  writers  in  many  places. 

Ver.  81.  Mnemofyne,  the  fame  with  memory, 
K.  here  made  a  perfon,  and  the  mother  of  the  mu- 
fes  ;  which,  with  the  etymulogy  of  the  worA pieria, 
which  Le  Clerc  tells  us,  is,  in  the  Phoenician 
tongue,  fruitfulnefs,  and  the  note  to  the  firil  verfe 
of  the  Works  and  Days,  will  let  us  clearly  into  the 
poetical  meaning  of  the  parents  and  birthplace  of 
the  mufes.  The  fame  critic  derives  the  word  mule 
from  the  Phoenician  word  motfj,  the  feminine  for 
invent'ir.     See  farther  in  the  Difcourfe,  &c 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  mquire  into  the  rea- 
fon of  the  poet  making  Mnemofyne  emprefs  cf 
Eleuther.  Eleuther  is  a  part  of  Bosotia,  fo  called 
from  a  prince  of  that  name  :  here,  fay>  Tzctzes, 
the  poet  endeavours  to  add  a  glory  to  his  country; 
fur  though  the  rnufes  themielves  were  born  on 
Pieria.  he  makes  their  m'uher  a  Boeotian.  Pieria 
is  the  name  of  a  mountaiu  and  a  country  lying 
beneath  it,  bounded  on  the  north  with  Thellaly, 
and  on  the  fi  uth  with  Macedon.  Le  Clerc  de- 
rives the  word  hlcuther  from  the  Phoenician  word 
Halethir,  a  high  place  from  which  we  fee  afar 
off,  which  word  is  a  compound  of  haluh,  to  afcend, 
and  tbour.  to  fee  afar  off.  The  reader  muft  here 
oblerve,  that  great  part  of  the  art  of  this  poem  de- 
pends on  the  etymiilogy  of  the  words,  and  on  the 
profopopceias.  Plutarch,  in  his  rules  for  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  has  obferved,  that  the  mytholo- 
gilK  have  judiciojfly  made  Mnemofyne  the  mo- 
ther of  the  mufes,  intimating  that  nothing  fo  much 
chenfhes  learning  as  the  memory. 

Ver.  96.  A  mounfain  in  1  hcffaly,  which,  for 
the  extraordinary  height,  is  often  ufed  for  hea- 
ven. 

Ver.  99.  The  god  of  love  and  the  graces  are 
proper  companions  for  the  mufes  ;  for  the  gifts  of 
the  mudei-  are  of  little  value  without  grace  and 
love  :  and  at  banquets,  love  and  good  manners, 
which  are  implied  by  tKe  graces, compofe  the  har- 
mony.    Txctz. 
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Ver.  109.  Le  Clerc  here  ralfes  a  difficulty,  an" 
I  think  without  reafon  ;  he  fays  the  poet  fo  con" 
founds  the  man  Jupiter  with  the  god,  that  h^ 
knows  not  how  to  account  for  it.  The  poetcoul* 
here  dcfign  no  other  but  the  Supreme  Being ;  firft 
for  the  honour  cf  poetry,  as  appears  from  feme 
following  verfes;  and  fecondly,becaufe  God  is  the 
fource  of  all  wifdom,  he  is  the  father  of  the  mufes, 
who  prefide  over  the  principal  arts 

Ver.  119.  The  names  of  the  mufes,  and  their 
derivations.  Clio,  from  k'Khoi,  to  celebrate,  to  ren- 
der glorious.  Melpomene,  from  ftiX'To/iai,  to  fing 
or  warble.  Euterpe,  from  tv  and  t«jc«,  to  delight 
well.  Terpfichore,  from  r:jr<a  to  delight,  and 
XOfl^'s  a  choir.  Erato,  from  i^au,  to  love.  Thalia, 
from  ^a/.iai  banquets,  or  SaAXw,  toflourifh.  Po- 
lymnia,  tstoXus  many,  and  v/ivos  a  fong  or  hymn. 
Urania,  from  ou^ccte;  heaven  Calliope, from  xaXo; 
beautiful,  and  o-^  a  voice.  Our  poet  attributes  no 
particular  art  to  each  mufe  ;  but,  according  to 
him,  poetry  is  the  province  of  all.  Calliope,  in- 
deed, is  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft,  as  prefiding 
over  the  greater  fort  of  poetry.  Sei:  the  i)ifcourfe 
on  the  Theology  of  the  ancients,  &c. 

Ver.  134,  Le  Clerc  tells  us,  from  Dionyfius 
Halicarnaffeus,  that,  at  firft,  all  the  cities  in  Greece 
looked  on  their  kings  as  their  judges  to  determine 
all  controverted  points;  and  he  was  efteemed  the 
beft  king  who  was  the  beft  judge,  and  the  ftridcft 
obferver  of  the  laws  :  for  the  certainty  of  this,  we 
need  no  better  authority  than  our  own  poet,  and 
particularly  in  his  Works  and  Days :  it  is  worth 
obferving  how  very  careful  he  is  to  infpire  his 
readers  with  fentiments  of  refpeft  and  dignity  to- 
wards their  rulers;  and  to  increafe  our  reverence 
for  them,  he  derives  them  from  the  .great  Ruler  of 
the  u!)i verfe;  and  from  the  fame  origin  are  ihe 
mufes;  all  which  muft  be  thus  underftood,  the 
prince  owes  all  his  regal  honours  and  power  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  no  lefs  than  Almighty  aid  is 
necefTary  to  make  a  good  poet.  I  can  add  nothing 
more  proper  to  what  I  have  faid  concerning  prin- 
ces, their  office,  and  derivation  of  their  power, 
than  the  (irft  three  verfes  of  the  fixfh  chapter  of 
the  Wildom  of  Solomon.  "  Hear,  therefore  O  ye 
"  kings,  and  underftand  ;  learn  ye  that  be  judges 
"  cf  the  ends  of  the  earth,  give  ear,  you  that  rule 
"  the  people,  and  glory  in  the  multitude  of  na- 
"  tions;  for  power  is  given  you  of  the  Lord,  and 
"  fovereignty  from  the  higheft,  who  ftiall  try  your 
"  works,  and  fearch  out  your  counfels." 

Ver.  X56.  This,  and  the  nine  following  verfes, 
are  by  fyme  attributed  to  Homer,  among  the  frag- 
ments of  that  poet ;  where  the  miftike  lies,  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  I  ftiall  here  take  an  occafion  to  ac- 
count, in  general,  for  feveral  verfes  in  the  Iliad, 
Odyffes,  the  Works  and  Days,  and  the  Theogony, 
being  alike ;  they  are  either  fuch  as  where  they 
mention  the  Pleiades,  Hyades,  and  Orion,  conftel- 
lations  which  were  moft  taken  notice  of  by  the 
old  poets,  and  the  names  of  which  naturally  run 
into  an  hexameter  verfe  ;  or  fuch  as  were  com- 
mon or  proverbial  fayings  of  the  times  ;  which 
circumftances  render  it  very  poffible  for  divers 
to  have  wrote  the  fame  lines  without  one  ever 
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feeing  the  worits  of  the  other.  I  am  perfuaded 
that  all  or  mod  of  the  fimilar  pnflages  in  thelc 
two  poets  are  of  this  nature.  If,  therefore,  fonie  of 
the  old  icholiafts  and  conmientators  had  thorough- 
ly confidercd  this,  they  would  not  have  had  fo  ma- 
ny impertinencies  in  their  remarks  as  they  have. 

Ver.  172.  1  know  not  how  this  is  to  be  taken 
but  phyfieally ;  if  we  liippofe  all  things  to  be  the 
cfTsprings  of  Chaos,  which  are  all  natural  beings, 
'they  may  properly  be  faid  to  be  nourifhed  by  the 
main,  that  is  by  prolific  humour.  In  this  fenle 
Milton,  in  the  feventh  book  of  his  Paradife  Loft, 
judicioufly  ufes  the  word,  fpeaking  of  the  crca- 
tiofl. 

Over  all  the  face  of  the. earth 
IVIain  ocean  ilow'd,  nut  idle,  but  with  w^irin 
Prolific  humour,  foft'ning  all  her  glebe, 
Fermenting  the  great  mother  to  conceive, 

Ver.  190.  In  my  interpretation  of  the  genera- 
tion of  the  deities  I  fliall  chiefly  have  regard  to  the 
phyfical  meanings  ;'fucii  paffagcs  as  I  leave  un^b- 
lerved'are  what  any  reader  with  little  trouble  may 
clear  to  himfelf,' after  he  hasl'cen  my  explanations 
of  the  moft  material'. 

This  fable.'fays  Lord  Bacon, in  his  Wifdojnof  the 
Ancients,  fpeaking  of  Heaven,  feems  to  contain  an 
enigma  tif  the  origin  of  things,  not  much  different 
from  the  truth  of  the  divine  word,  which  tells  us 
cf  a  deformed  matter  before  the  works  of  the  fix 
tlnys.  To  this  eternity  of  cunfufed  matter  Milton 
alludes  iu  the  feventh  book  of  his  Paradife  Loft. 

Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn. 

Ver.  191.  Plato,  in  his  Phcdo,  fays  the  earth 
vifas  the  feat  and  foundation  of  the  gods,  a.':^u,\a.Tuit 
Tie  calls  them,  to  Ihow  that  the  gods  were  olice 
prefcrved  with  pious  men.  T'zdz.  This  is  (Irange 
philofophy,  to  imagine  any  beings  to  have  a  begin- 
ning, and  yet  immutable  and  immortal  from  their 
hrftrife;  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  poet  makes 
matter  precede  all  things,  even  the  gods.  Guietus 
judges  the  next  verfe  to  be  fuppofititious. 

Ver.  194.  Tartarus,  or  hell,  is  faid  to  be  brought 
forth  with  the  earth,  becaufe  it  is  feigned  to  be  in 
the  inmoft  receffes  of  the  earth.  The  word  Tar- 
tarus is  derived  from  the  Phoenician  tarahbtarahh, 
the  radix  of  which  is  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  ta- 
rahh,  which  fignifies,  he  created  trouble.  Le  Ciarc 

Ver.  196.  This  fable  alludes  to,  and  enters  into 
the  cradle  of  nature,  l.ove  feems  to  be  the  appe- 
tite, or  ftimulation,  of  the  firft  matter ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  intelligible,  the  natural  motion  of  the  atom. 
JLord  Bacon.  ■■ 

Ver.  aca.  Tt  is  rightly  obferved  that  darknefs 
■was  over  all  till  the  Iky  was  illumined  by  the  fun 
and  the  liars;  Chaos  therefore  brought  forth  dark- 
nefs andnight.  Txetz.  Before  any  thing  appear- 
ed all  was  beitb  or  <;•  0,  darknefs  or  night;  the 
fame  is  the  account  which  Mofes  givc3  ust  Le 
Cltrc. 

Ver.  204.  1  believe  the  word  atirip  does  not 
mean  the  chief,  or  material,  part  ol  the  air,  but 
.15  the  fatpe  with  ui^em  ferenity.    Le  Clerc,    So 


night  and  darknefs  are  properly  fiid  to  be  the 
parents  of  day  and  ferenity. 

Ver.  206.  All  that  the  poet  means,  is,  that  earth 
appeared  before  the  firmament  which  lurrounds  it- 
Similar  to  this  is  the  dcfcription  Milton  gives  of 
the  offsprings  of  earth. 

God  faid, 

Be  gather'd  now  ye  waters  under  heav'n, 
Into  one  place,  and  let  dry  land  appear, 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds. 

Bock  6. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  difference  betwixt  «re- 
Xuyo;  or  zi-oiro:  and  MKixvo:,  wliich  I  render  the  fea 
and  the  ocean,  and  why  the  fea  is  faid  to  be  from 
earth  only,  and  the  uctan  from  earih  and  heaven. 
That  part  of  the  ocean  is  generally  agreed  to  be 
called  (ea  which  takes  a  name  fnmi  any  country  or 
particular  circumflance  ;  the  ocean,  Diodurus  Si- 
cuhij  tells  us,  in  his  firfl  book,  comprehends,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  all  moiflure 
which  nouriflies  the  univerfe  ;  and  Henry  Stephens 
q^uotes  many  authorities  to  fliow  it  wasaKvaysufcd 
in  that  fenfe  ;  I  Ihall  content  n.yftlf  with  one  from 
Humer,  and  another  from  Pliny. 

E5  ovm»  zfavjs;  zjo]a.fjti>i,  xa,i  T^acu  ^a\a.irtra,y 
Kai  Tsaaat  x^rr-ai,  &C. 

From  which  are  derived  all  rivers,  every  fea,  and 
all  fountains. 

The  ocean,  fays  Pliny,  is  the  receptacle  of  all 
waters,  and  from  which  all  waters  flow ;  it  is  that 
which  feeds  the  clouds  and  the  very  ffais. 

Ver.  214.  Le  Clerc  is  inclined  to  think  thnt 
thefe  names  are  fome  of  real  perfons,  and  fonnj 
only  poetical,  as  'fjiemis  and  IMiiemofyne  which 
are  juftice  and  memory.  The  fame  critic  might 
have  quoted  Plutarch  to  countenance  this  o]iinion, 
who  names  for  real  perfons  Caus,  Crtus,  Hype- 
rion, and  Japhet :  nor  is  it  unreafonable  to  believe 
that  the  poet  defigned  fome  as  perfons  ;  for,  with- 
out fuch  to  mealure  time,  Saturn,  or  Koovu;,  which 
fignifies  time,  would  be  introduced  with  impro- 
priety. 

The  etymology  of  the  names  of  the  Cyclops  are 
literally  exprefiivC  of  their  nature.  The  general 
name  to  all  is  from  xvicXr;  a  circle,  and  a4'  a"  ^yc, 
Brontes  from  fi^ovrr:  thunder  ;  Steropes  from  «fs- 
^o'zrri  brightnels  ;  Argeslrom  a^yo;  white,  fplendid, 
Iwift.  Apollodorus  varies  from  our  poet  in  one  of 
the  names  of  the  Cyclops  ;  inftead  of  Aoyn  he  calls 
him  Afwtj.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  Ho- 
mer, Hefiod,  Apollodorus,  and  other  mythologitts, 
frequently  differ  in  names :  I  here  give  one  in- 
ftance,frnm  many  obfervations  which  I  have  made, 
of  their  not  differing  in  fenfe  though  in  name ;  for 
as  fwift,  or  fplendid,  is  a  proper  epithet  for  light- 
ning ;«{•?«,  a  fork,  is  as' fignificant  ahame  for  one 
of  the  Cyclops  ts  a^yti, 

Cottuo,  Gyge»,  and  Briareus.  Grcevius  will 
have  thcfc  three  to  be  men,  and  robbers ;  he  fays 
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t!ie  ancients  intended,  by  the  terrible  dtfcription 
of  their  many  heads  and  hands,  to  exprefs  their 
violence,  ferocity,  and  injulHce.  The  Scholiafi: 
Tzeizes  fays,  they  are  turbulent  winds;  which 
phjfical  interpretation  feems  moft  agreeable  to  me; 
their  heads  and  hands  well  exprefs  their  rage  ; 
they  being  iniprifoned  by  their  father  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  and  relieved  by  their  mother  in 
procefsof  time,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Saturn 
releafing  them,  is  all  pertinent  to  the  winds.  I 
am  not  infenfible  of  an  objecflion  that  may  be  dart- 
ed in  this  explication,  from  the  manner  in  which 
tiiey  are  made  part  of  the  war  with  the  gods;  but 
we  are  to  confider  that  the  poet  cLoes  not  onfirw; 
himi'elf  to  dirt6l  phyfical  truth  ;  for  which  rcalon 
h£  prenared  his  readers  for  a  mixture  of  tiSion, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  mufe,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  poem. 

Let  us  come  to  the  explanation  of  the  confpi- 
racy  of  Earth  and  Satarn  againft  Heaven.  Tzetzes, 
Guietus,  and  Lc  Clerc,  have  this  conjecture  like- 
wife  of  the  children  which  were  confioedby  Heaven 
in  thereccfies  of  the  earth;  they  were  the  corn-fruitg 
of  the  earth,  which.  Hi  time,  foms  perfon  found  to 
]>e  of  benefit  to  human  kind  :  He  difcovered  the 
metal  of  which  he  made  a  fickle  :  the  poflure  of 
reaping  is  defigned  by  his  left  hand  applied  to  the 
members  of  his  father,  and  his  right  to  the  inftru- 
ijient.  The  giants  and  nymphs,  which  are  faid 
to  fpring  from  the  blood  of  Heaven,  are  thofc 
who  had  the  advantages  of  the  invention.  The 
warlike  giants  and  furies  are  wars  and  tumults, 
which  were  the  confequences  of  plenty  and  riches. 
Saturn  throwing  the  members  into  the  lea,  de- 
notes traiSc  with  foreign  countries. 

Venus,  fays  Lord  Cacon,  is  deligned  to  exprefs 
the  concord  of  things. 

Heaven  called.his  fons  Titans,  from  nratujy  to 
revenge  :  his  prophecy  may  allude  to  the  diftur- 
bances  in  the  world  which  were  tlie  eil'cdls  of 
plenty  and  luxury. 

How  monlli  ouB  does  this  (lory  feem  in  the  text '. 
Certainly  the  author  mud  have  fome  phy ileal 
meaning  in  view  ;  and  what  more  probabk  than 
the  laii  which  we  have  offered  ?  This  allegorical 
way  of  writing  will  ceafe  to  be  a  wonder,  when 
we  confider  the  cuftom  of  the  times,  and  the  love 
that  the  ancients  bore  to  fables;  and  vve  muft 
think  ourfclves  happy  that  we  can  attain  fuch 
light  into  them  as  vve  have,  fince  we  are  divided 
by  Aich  length  of  time  from  the  fird  inventors, 
atid  feeing  the  poetical  embcUifhments  fince  ad- 
ded to  them,  have  tendered  them  more  obfcure  ; 
but  of  this  I  fliail  fpeak  more  largely  in  my  dif- 
courfe  at  the  end. 

Ver.  325.  The  diftindion  which  Tzetzes  makes 
betwixt  Moi^a.  and  Kijja;,  which  I  tranflate  Defliny 
and  Fate,  is  this  ;  one  coi:nrms  the  decree  concern- 
ing our  death,  and  the  other  the  punilhment  at- 
tending evil  works.  Le  Clerc  infers,  from  the 
poet  making  even  the  gods  fubje<3:  to  the  Fates, 
that  they  muft  be  mere  men  which  were  iniaior- 
talized  by  human  adoration  ;  but  the  paffage 
which  Plutarch,  in  his  inquiry  after  God,  quotes 
from  PlatOj  will  better  rcconcil;  this :   f attj  fays 


he,  is  the  eternal  reafon  arid  la\V  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  every  being. 

Monius.  is  called  a  deity,  becaufe  he  animadverts 
on  the  vices  both  of  men  and  gods ;  but  why  is  he 
called  the  fon  of  Night  ^  Becaufe  cenfure  and  back- 
bitings  are  generally  fpread  privately,  and  as  in 
the  dark.  His  name  is  from  Mourn  or  Mom,  the 
Phoenician  word  for  vi^e.  Lucian,  in  his  Affem- 
bly  of  the  Gods,  makes  Momits  f])eak  thus  of  him- 
fclf  :  "  AH  know  me  to  be  free  of  my  tongue,  and 
"  that  I  conceal  notiiing  ill  done  :  I  blab  out  eve- 
"  ry  thing,"   &c.     Lc  Clerc, 

The  Hefperides  are  nymphs  which  are  faid  to 
watch  the  golden  fruit  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
world.  Tz-tzes  thus  interprets  this  llory  :  The 
Hefperides  are  the  nodurnal  hours  in  which  the 
ftars  are  in  their  luflre;  by  Hercules  who  is  feign- 
ed to  have  plucked  the  golden  fruit,  is  meant  the 
fun,  at  whofe  appearance  the  liars  ceafe  to  fhine. 

Ncmefis  is  called  the  goddefs  of  Revenge,  and  the 
etymology  of  her  name  i'peaks  her  office,  which  is 
from  Hfiiffxcd,  "  to  relent."  Our  poet,  in  his  Works 
and  Days,  ranks  her  with  MctJelly. 

Ver.  357.  Nereus,  which  in  the  Phoenician 
tongue  is  naharo,  "  a  river,"  is  faid  to  be  the  fon  of 
the  Sea,  becaufe  all  rivers  take  their  rife  from 
thence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  poet.  The 
reafon,  perhaps,  for  which  he  has  this  extraordi- 
nary charaAcr  in  the  Theogony,  is  becaufe  he  was 
efteemed  a  prophetic  deity.     Ls  Clerc.  "• 

Thaumas  is  here  made  the  fon  of  the  Sea  and  % 
Earth,  and  the  father  of  Iris  :  Le  Clerc  fays  he  is 
thus  allied  to  the  Sea  and  Iris;  he  is  the  deity  that 
prefides  over  clouds  and  vapours,  which  arife  from 
the  fea  and  the  earth,  and  caufe  Iris,  or  the  rain- 
bow. He  is  called  Thaumas,  from  ^a.ufx.aZ,co ,  "  to- 
"  wonder  at,  or  admire,"  or  from  the  Phoenician 
word  of  the  fame  fignification,  thumah,  becaufe  all 
meteors  excite  wonder  or  admiration. 

Phorcys,  fays  Le  Clerc,  feems  to  Have  been  one 
who  employed  himfelf  in  navigation  ;  but  his  de- 
rivation of  the  word  is  too  far  fetched  from  the 
Syrian  phrah,  "  he  departed,  or  travelled."  The 
fame  critic  is  furprifcd,  and,  indeed,  not  without 
reafon,  that  Ceto  fliould  be  called  fair,  and  have 
fuch  horrid  children;  he  derives  her  naiiie  from 
kuut,  **   to  be  contentious,  to  lothc." 

Eurybia  is  from  ivjv,,  "  wide,"  and  j3i«,  "  force," 
one  of  exrenfive  power. 

Ver.  367.  Tzetzes  thinks  the  poet,  by  the  names 
of  the  Nereids,  deligned  to  exprefs  feveral  parts 
and  qualities  pf  the  fea  ;  but  Le  Clerc  believes 
them  only  the  arbitrary  invention  of  the  poets. 
Spenfer,  in  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  fourth  boola 
of  his  Faery  Qucene,  bas  introduced  a  beautiful  af- 
femblage  of  the  Nereids,  and  other  fea  and  river- 
deirits,  at  the  marriage  of  Thames  and  Medway  z 
and  he  has  imitated  and  paraphrafed  many  veries 
together  out  of  our  poet,  and  tranllated  many- 
more  ;  and  mofl,  in  my  judgment,  fuperior  to  the 
Greek  ;  whofe  manner  of  imitating  the  ancients 
will  appear  by  a  quotation  of  one  itanza, 

Siiinza  i^Zth, 
And  after  thefe  the  i'ea-nymphs  marched  all, 
All  goodly  danjrfelsj  deck'd  with  long  green  hair, 
D  iij 
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Whom  of  their  fire  Nereides  men  call, 

All  which  the  Ocean's  daughter  to  him  bare, 
The  gray-ey'd  Doris  ;  all  which  fifty  are  ; 

All  which  (he  there  on  her  attending  had  ; 
Swift  Proto,  mild  tucratc,  Thetis  fair, 

Soft  Spio,  fwett  Eudore,  Sao  fad. 

Light  Doto,  wanton  Glauce,  and  Galene  glad. 

Ver.  418.  The  Harpies  are  violent  ftorms;  the 
etymologies  of  their  names  are  fignificant  of  their 
nature.  The  word  Harpies  is  from  a^Ta^a  ro  tear, 
to  deflroy  ;  Aello  from  aiXf.a  a  ftorm  ;  Ocypete 
from  »>Kuf  fwift,  and  rs-trofixi  to  fly. 

Ver.  423.  I  (hall  give  the  ftory  of  the  Gorgons, 
and  the  Graix,  as  related  by  Lord  Bacon,  with 
tefleftions  on  the  fame. 

Perfeus  is  faid  to  have  been  fent  by  Pallas  to  flay 
Medufa,  who  was  very  pernicious  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  weftern  parts  of  Hiberia ,  for  fhe 
was  fo  dire  and  horrid  a  monfter,  that  by  her  afpeft 
only,  fhe  converted  men  into  flones.  Of  the  Gor- 
gons Medufa  only  was  mortal :  Perfeus,  preparing 
himfeif  to  kill  her,  received  arms  and  other  gifts 
from  three  deities ;  from  Mercury  he  had  wings  for 
his  heels,  from  Pluto,  a  helmet,  and  from  Pallas  a 
iliield  and  a  looking-glafs  He  went  not  immedi- 
ately towards  Medufa,  though  he  was  fo  well  in- 
f^ru(5ted ;  but  firft  to  the  Graias,  w  ho  were  gray 
and  like  old  women  from  their  birth.  They  had 
all  hu:  one  eye  and  one  tooth,  which  fhe  who 
■went  abioad  ufed,  and  laid  down  when  fhe  return- 
ed. This  eye  and  tooth  they  lent  to  Pf  rfcus,  who 
finding  himfeif  thus  completely  furniftied  for  his 
defign,  flew  without  delay  to  Medufa,  whom  he 
found  flceping  :  if  fhe  fhould  awake  he  dared  not 
look  in  her  face;  therefore,  turning  his  head  afide, 
he  beheld  her  in  the  glafs  of  Pallas,  and  in  that 
manner  taking  his  aim  he  cut  off  her  head  :  from 
her  blood  inftanrly  fpiung  Pegafus  with  wings. 
Pet  feus  fixed  her  head  in  the  fhield  of  Pallas, 
which  retained  this  power,  that  all  who  beheld  it 
became  ftupid  as  if  thunder  (truck. 

This  fable  feems  invented  to  (how  the  prudence 
required  in  waging  war  ■  in  which  three  weighty 
precepts  are  to  be  confidered  as  from  the  counfel 
of  Pallas.  Firft,  In  the  enlarging  dominions,  the 
occafion,  facility,  and  profits  of  a  war,  are  ro  be 
thought  of  before  vicinity  of  territories;  there- 
fore Perfeus,  though  an  oriental,  did  not  decline 
an  expedition  to  the  extremeft  parts  of  the  wefl. 
Secondly,  Regard  »«ght  to  be  had  to  the  motives 
of  a  war,  which  fliould  be  juft  and  honourable  ; 
ff.r  a  war  en  Inch  te'rms  adds  alacrity  both  to  the 
foldiers  and  thoi'c  who  bear  the  czpence  of  the 
war  ;  it  obtains  and  fecure'-  aids,  and  has  many 
other  advantages.  No  caufc  of  a  war  i'  more 
pious  than  the  quelling  tyranny,  which  fo  fubdues 
the  people  as  to'  deprive  them  of  all  foul  and  vi- 
gour, which  if-  fignified  by  the  afpeft  of  Medufa. 
Thirdly,  The  Gorgons  were  three,  by  which  wars 
are  rcprefented,  and  Perfeus  is  judicioufly  made  to 
encounter  her  only  who  wa«  mortal;  that  is,  he 
would  not  purfue  vaft  and  cndicfs  hopes,  but  un- 
dertook a  war  that  might  be  brought  to  a  period. 
The  inflrudlon  which  Perfeus  received  ia  that 


which  conduces  to  the  fuccefs  or  fortune  of  the 
war  :  he  received  fwiftncfs  from  Mercury,  fecrecy 
of  coanfels  from  Orcus,  and  providence  from  Pallas. 
Though  Perfeus  wanted  not  age  nor  courage,  that 
he  fhould  confult  the  Grai^  was  neceffary.  The 
Grais  are  treafons,  and  elegantly  faid  to  be  gray, 
and  like  old  *  omen,  from  their  birth, bccaufe  of  the 
perpetual  fears  and  tremblings  with  which  traitors 
arc  attended.  All  their  force,  before  they  appear 
in  open  rebellion,  is  an  eye,  or  a  tooth ;  for  ^very 
fa(flion  alienated  from  a  ftate  contemplates  and 
bites  :  this  eye  and  tooth  is  in  common,  for  what 
they  learn  and  know  paffes  through  the  hands  of 
fadfion  from  one  to  the  other  ;  the  meaning  of  the 
tooth  is,  they  all  bite  alike  ;  Perfeus  therefore  was 
to  make  friends  of  the  Graise,  that  they  might  lend 
him  the  eye  and  the  tooth.  Two  efTeds  follow 
the  conclufion  of  the  war ;  firft,  the  generation  of 
Pegafus,  which  plainly  denotes  fame,  that  files  a. 
broad  and  proclaims  the  vi(9.ory  ;  the  fecond  is  tht 
bearing  the  head  of  Medufa  in  the  (bield;  for  one 
glorious  and  memorable  a(fl  happily  accomplifhed, 
reftrains  all  the  motions  of  enemies,  and  makes 
even  malice  amazed  and  dumb.  I'hus  far  Lord 
Bacon.  The  following  phyfical  explanation  from 
Tzetzes  : 

Phorcys  fignifies  the  vehemence  of  the  waters, 
Ceto  the  depth  ;  y^atxf  the  Scholiaft  interprets  m 
a(fpo-j  the  foam,  Pephredo  and  Enyo  the  defire  of 
marine  expeditions.  The  poet  calls  the  Hefperides 
murmuring,  becaufe  the  ftars  in  thofe  parts,  ac- 
cording to  Ariftotle,  move  to  a  rhufical  harmony  : 
by  Stheno  and  Euryale,  which  are  immortal,  he 
means  the  immenfe  and  inexhauftible  parts  of  the 
ocean  ;  by  Medufa  the  waters  which  the  fun,  or 
Perfeus  dries  up  by  his  beams.  Chryfaor  and  Pe- 
gafus a'e  thofe  parts  of  matter  which  are  exalted 
on  high,  and  break  in  thunder  and  lightning. 
Pegafu>,  fays  Grsevius,  is  fo  called,  becaufe  he  was 
born  near  vrn^ym,  the  fountains  of  the  main  ;  Chry- 
faor, from  his  having  in  hU  hand  xi"'***  <"'$<  ^ 
golden  fword.  Le  Clerc  tells  us  that  this  f»ble  is 
originally  Phoenician;  he  derives  the  name  of 
Peif'us  from /iZi<3r,'c/&o  a  horfeman,  and  Chryfaor 
from  the  Phoenician  word  chrifaor  the  keeper  of 
fire. 

Ver.  ^56.  Some,  fay.«  the  Scholiaft,  will  have 
Geryon  to  fignify  time  ;  his  three  heads  mean  the 
prefent,  paft,  and  the  future;  Erythea  is  an  ifland 
in  the  ocean  where  he  kept  his  herds.      Tzctz. 

Le  Clerc  tells  us  that  when  Hercules  invaded 
the  ifland  which  Gerj'on  pofTeffed,  he  was  oppofed 
by  three  parties  which  were  inhabitants,  and  con- 
quered them  ;  which  explains  his  cutting  off  his 
three  heads. 

The  fame  critic  afterwards  feems  to  doubt  this 
interpretation;  he  quotes  Bochart  to  prove  that 
no  oxen  were  in  Erythea,  and  that  the  ifland  was 
rot  produdlive  of  grafs ;  but  1  think  if  heads  arc 
figuratively  meant  for  parties,  the  herds  may  as 
well  be  took  for  the  men  who  compofed  thofe 
parties. 

Ver.  462.  Orthus  is  the  dog  of  Geryon  that 
watched  the  herds,  which  may  be  fome  chief 
oiliceri  and  his  being  murdered  in  a  gloomy  flail. 
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may  fignify  the  (hair.eful  retreat  he  made  in  his 
time  f)f  danger. 

Ver.  485.  Cerberus,  Le  Clerc  derives  from  ehra- 
hro/c/j,  havinw  many  heads.  The  Hydra,  he  tells 
us,  means  the  inhabitants  about  the  lake  Lerna  : 
Juno  may  therefore  fignify  the  earth  who  nourifti- 
cd  the  Hydra. 

Ver.  497.  Chimsra  is  from  the  Phcenician  cba- 
fnirab,  burned  ;  it  was  a  mountain  fo  called  becaufe 
it  emitted  flames;  of  which  fays  Pliny,  the  moun- 
tain Chimasra  in  Phafelis  flames,  without  ceafing, 
night  and  day.  Strabo  thinks  the  fable  took  a  rife 
from  this  mountain  :  the  three  heads  may  be  three 
cliffs ;  Bochart  fuppofes  them  to  be  three  leaders 
of  the  people  of  Pifidia,  whofe  names  may  have 
a  fimilitude  to  the  nature  of  the  three  animals,  the 
lion,  the  goat,  and  the  ferpent.  Bellerophon  is 
faid  to  conquer  this  monfter,  to  whom  the  poet 
gives  Pegaius,  becaufe  to  gain  the  fummit  of  the 
mountain,  no  lefs  than  a  winged  horfe  was  requir- 
ed. Le  Cltrc.  The  interpretation  of  Chimjera,  a 
mountain,  is  not  unnatural,  when  we  confider  her 
the  daughter  of  Typhaon,  of  whom  we  (hall  fpeak 
more  largely  in  a  following  note. 

Ver.  508.  Sphinx  is  thus  defcribed  by  Apolio- 
dorus  ;  "  (be  had  the  breaft  and  face  of  a  woman, 
the  feet  and  tail  of  a  lion,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird." 
Le  Clerc  has  this  interpretation,  which  feems  the 
mcft  leafonabkjof  this  monfter.  After  derivingthe 
name  from  Splua  which  is  a  murderer,  he  tells  us 
in  Sphinx  is  fiiadowed  a  gang  of  robbers  which 
lurked  in  the  cavities  of  a  mountain;  flie  is  faid  to 
have  had  the  face  and  breaft  of  a  woman,  becaufe 
fome  women  were  among  them,  who  perhaps  al. 
lured  the  travellers ;  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  lion,  be- 
caufe they  were  cruel  and  deftrudlive  ;  and  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  from  their  fwiftncfs.  She  is  faid 
to  have  flain  thofe  who  could  not  explain  her 
enigma;  that  is,  they  murdered  fuch  as  unwarily 
came  where  they  were,  and  knew  not  their  haunts. 
Oedipus  is  recorded  to  have  unravelled  the  enig- 
ma, becaufe  he  found  them  and  deftroycd  them. 

The  Nemsan  lion  may  be  an  allegory  of  the 
fame  nature,  or  literally  a  lion. 

The  31ft.  verfe,  in  the  original,  is  commonly 
given  thus : 

in  which  r^nrom  is  taken  as  an  adjeftive  fignifying 
civ^rr.ofa  ;  but  Mr.  Robinfon,  in  his  edition  of  He- 
fiod,  publiftied  unce  my  tranflajion  of  our  poet, 
rightly  jiido-t-s  rsnroio  to  be  a  proper  name,  and 
quotes  a  paffkgc  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  an- 
other from  Paufai  ias,  in  which  the  den  of  the 
Nemsean  lion  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the  mountain 
Tretum  :  read,  therefore,  hencel'orw,ard, 

Koi^ocvlov  T^/iToto,  'Hifitirif,  j;S'  wVifavTo;. 

Ver.  517.  Serpents  are  often  in  fabulous  hiftory 
tonftitutedguardsof  things  of  immenfe  value.  The 
ferpent  Python  kept  the  oracle  at  Delphi ;  and 
a  ferpent  is  made  to  watch  the  golden  fruit.  What 
is  the  moral  of  all  this  ?  When  we  are  intruftcd 
with  affairs  of  price  and  importance,  we  ought  to 
be  as  vigilant  as  ferpent?.  The  word  oifit;, "  a  fer- 
"  pent,"  from  ovio^iai,  "  to  fee  ;"  and  the  Phoeni- 


cian nahhafch,  "  a  ferpent,"  is  from  a  verb  in  the 
fame  language,  to  fee.  Le  Clerc.  I  muft  add  to 
this  explanation,  the  ferpent  being  placed  in  a 
cave  to  guard  the  fruit,  denotes  fecrecy,  as  well  as 
vigilance. 

Ver.  J2Z.  The  commentators  have  concluded 
Hefiod  later  than  Homer,  from  his  naming  the 
chief  river  in  Egypt  under  the  appellation  of  ths 
Nile,  which,  they  fay,  was  not  fo  called  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  but  E^^yptus.  This  argument  can- 
not prevail,  when  we  confider  the  word  in  the 
radix,  which,  fays  Le  Clerc,  is  nuhbid  vadi  nhbil,  and 
in  Hebrew  nahhal,  which  is  the  common  name  for 
any  river  ;  Hefiod,  therefore,  might  choofe  Nile, 
x.r.r'  i^D^-/ir,  for  eminence,  it  being  the  principal 
river;  or  for  the  fame  reafon,  which  is  not  un- 
likely, that  Homer  might  choofe  Egyptus,  becaufe 
it  came  more  readily  into  the  verfe  :  but  what- 
ever their  reafons  were  for  choofing  thefe  differ- 
ent names  of  the  fame  river,  here  is  no  founda- 
tion to  determine  fo  difficult  a  point  va  the  age  of 
either  of  thefe  poets  from  it. 

Ver.  ^22-  Alpheus  is  a  river  in  Elis,  and  haa 
fomething  more  extraordinary,  fays  Paufanias,  in 
it  than  any  other  river ;  it  often  flows  under 
ground  and  breaks  out  again.  Eridanus,  a  river, 
fays  the  Scholiaft,  of  the  Sceltse.  Strymon,  a  river 
in  Thrace.  Mseander,  in  Lydia  or  Icaria.  Ifter, 
in  Scythia.  Phafis,  in  Colchis.  Rhefus,  in  Troy. 
Athelous,  in  Acarniaor-ffitolia.  Ncffus,in  Thrace, 
RhoJius,  in  Troy.  Haliacii-.on,  in  Macedon, 
Heptaporus,  Granicus,  and  ^fapus,  in  Troy. 
Hermus,  in  Lydia.  Simois,  in  Troy.  Peneus, 
in  Theffaly ;  and  feme,  fays  Tzetzes,  fay  Grani- 
cus and  Simois  are  in  Theffaly.  Caicus,  in  MyGa. 
Saiigarius,  in  Upper  Phrygia.  Ladon,  in  Arca- 
dia ;  this  river,  fays  Paufanias,  exceeds  all  the 
rivers  in  Greece  for  deaniefs  of  water.  Parthe- 
nius,  in  Paphlagonia.  Evenus,  in  iEtolia.  Ar- 
defcus,  in  Scythia.  Scamander,  in  Troy,  The 
daughters  of  fethys  and  Ocean,  are  only  poetical 
names;  defigned.  fays  the  Scholiaft.  for  lakes  and 
rivers  of  lefs  note  than  the  fons.  They  are  faid, 
contiimes  he,  to  have  the  care  of  mankind  from 
their  birth  jointly  witli  Apollo,  becr.ufe  heat  and 
moifture  contribute  to  generation,  and  the  nutri- 
ment of  men  through  life. 

Ver  581.  The  fun  is  called  HsX/s;,  from  the 
Phoenician  word  be'ojo,  that  is,  high  ;  though  this 
name  may  fult  all  the  planets,  yet  it  is  more  pro- 
perly given  to  the  moft;  eminent  of  them.  He  is 
iprung  from  Hyperion,  that  is,  from  him  that  eX'* 
ifts  on  high, 

Ver.  58a.  The  word  SsAjin;,  the  ifiooft,  or  in 
the  D(  ric  liXava,  is  from  the  Phoenician  word 
fchelanab,  that  is,  one  that  wanders  through  the 
ni^rht  Aurora,  or  the  morning,  being  born  of 
the  fame  parents,  needs  no  explanation. 

Ver.  585  Le  Clr'rc  fays,  the  children  of  Creus 
and  Eurybia,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient 
hirlory,  nor  to  be  explained  from  the  nature  of 
things  ;  but  if  we  confider  the  etymologies  cf  the 
names  of  the  parents,  his  remark  will  prove  inva- 
lid. Creus  is  from  the  verb  to  judge,  and  Eury- 
bia, as  I  have  before  obferved,  figoifies  wide  com- 
P  iiij 
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manJ  ;  jcdgnicrit,U^refore,  and  power,  are  made 
the  parents  of  three  offsprings  of  renown.    I  muft  i 
here  obferve,  that  Pallas  cannot  be  the  fame  with  ] 
lier,  who  is  afterwards  faid  tofpringfrom  the  head  : 
of  Jove.     Our  poet  calls  this  Pallas  only,  and  the  ! 
latter    Athena  and   Tritogenia.     The   following 
verfes,  which  tells  lis  the  winds  fprung  from  Af- 
trxus  and  Aurora,  I  fhould  fnppofe  fpiirious,  be-  ' 
caufe  we  are  told  in   the  fame  poem  they  fprung 
from  Typhoeus,  which  is  every  way  agreeable  to 
the  phyflcal  fenfe ;  we  muft  therefore  fuppefc  them 
iuppolititious,   or  the  poet  has-  committed  a  very 
great  blunder.  See  farther  in  the  note  to  vcr.  1 1 95. 

Ver.  593.  Sty.K,  fays  the  Scholiaft,  is  from  rvyti^, 
to  hate,  to  dread  ;  why  her  uffsprings  are  made  at- 
tendants on  the  Almighty,  is  confjiicnoiis;  but  I 
am  not  fatisfied  in  Pallas  being  their  father : 
Tzetzes  tells  us,  that  he  underflands  by  Pallas,  the 
fuperior  motion  which  produces  fuch  efitcflf.  fhe 
name,  I  bi;lievc,  muft  come  from  fraA?  w,  a  verb, 
to  exprefs  extraordinary  aiflion;  in  Latin,  vHid 
agiio,  &c.  We  are  told  here,  that  Styx  was  or- 
dained by  Jove,  the  oath  of  the  gods;  on  which 
Lord  Bacon  has  the  following  remark.  Neccflity 
is  elegantly  reprefented  by  Styx,  a  fatal  arid  irre- 
meable river.  The  fame  noble  author  goes  on  to 
ihow,  that  the  force  of  leagues  is  to  take  away  the 
power  of  offending,  by  making  it  neceflary  that 
the  offender  fhould  undergo  the  penalty  enadled. 
Thus  he  proceeds;  if  the  power  of  hurting  be 
taken  away,  or  if,  on  breach  of  covenant,  th?  dan- 
ger of  ruin,  or  lofs  of  honour  or  eftate,  muft  be 
the  confequence,  the  league  may  be  fatd  to  be  ra- 
tified, as  by  the  facramem  of  Styx,  fince  the  dread 
of  baniflinient  from  the  banquets  of  the  gods  f(jl- 
lows;  under  which  terms  are  fignified  by  the  an- 
cients, the  laws,  prerogatives  affluence,  and  felici- 
ty of  empire.     S^e  farther,  ver.  J082. 

Ver.  625.  Le  Clerc  derives  Phoebe  from  the 
Phccnician,  pb.  -fah,  which  is  as  in  ilta,  that  is,  a 
prophetic  mouth  ;  for,  in  the  Phoenician  tongue, 
the  oraclf-  is  called  the  mouth  of  Goo ;  and,  to  fay 
we  confult  the  mouth  of  God,  is  the  fame  as  to 
fay  wc  confult  the  oracle.  Latona,  in  Greek,  Leto, 
the  fame  critic  derives  from  leut,  or  lito  or  Uto, 
which  is  to-ufe  magic  charms  ;  therefore,  fays  he, 
Apollo  and  Diana,  who  prtfide  over  magic  arts, 
arc  faid  to  be  b^rn  of  her.  Afteria,  he  tells  us, 
comes  frtim  haJJ'dhirab^  which  fignifies  lying  bid, 
not  an  improper  tiame  fcr  an  enchantrefs. 

Vcr.  63.3  Hecate  i-  by  the  Phoenicians  called 
Echatba,  that  is,  the  only  im'uai  for  which  reafon 
the  poet  calls  her  ftufnyitr.^,  the  only  begotten. 
She  is  efteemed  the  chief  prefident  over  magic 
arts,  and  reckoned  the  fame  witii  the  moon.  The 
Phanicians  invoked  her,  becaufc  (he  is  the  re- 
gent of  the  night,  the  time  when  all  incanta- 
tions, charms,  and  tlie  like,  are  performed.  The 
fun  is  in  the  fame  language  called  Ihadad,  the 
only,  or  or.f  unut.  Hecate  is  here  faid  to  have  the 
fateofi:iriners  jointly  with  Neptune  in  her  power, 
becaufc  the  moon  lias  an  irfluence  over  the  fea, 
as  well  as  over  the  larH.  Le  tlerc  IheScholiafl 
fays,  the  poet  gives  tliisgreat  chcaftf-rof  Hecate, 
feecanfe  the  peifon  who  was,  perhaps,  after  her 
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death  honoured  with  divrne  rites,  was  a  BffiO* 
tian. 

Ver.  694.  Er/jj,  by  the  Latins  called  Vejla,  is  by 
the  learned  jullly  derived  from  Efch,  or  the  Syrian 
cfchtha^  fire  ;  Ihc  is  efteemed  the  goddefi  of  fire. 
Ceres,  the  Greek  d.r,u,irnc,  comes  from  dai,  a  Phoe- 
nician word,  fignifying  plenty  ;  a  proper  name  for. 
her  who  has  the  honour  of  being  thought  the  firft 
who  taught  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  raife 
fruit-trees.  H*;),  the  Greek  name  of  Juno,  is  from 
the  Pha-nician  word  bira  or  barab,  jealoufy  ;  than' 
which  no  name  could  be  more  apt  to  Juno,  who 
is  often  reprefented  as  teazing  her  hulband  with 
Jealous  furmifcs.  Ailr,;,  or  Pluto,  is  from  the  Phoe- 
nician word  cJ  or  njiJ^  which  is  death  or  deftruc- 
tion  ;  the  poet  calls  him  hard  of  heart,  becaufe  he 
fpares  none.  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  life  of  The- 
feus,  that  the  dcfcent  which  that  hero  is  faid  to 
make  into  liell,  means  nothing  more  than  his 
journey  to  Epirus,  of  which  A^Ssk,  or  Pluto,  was 
king.  Pluto  is  fometimes  called  the  god  of  riches, 
becaufc  he  had  m  his  kingdom  many  mines  of  fil- 
vcr  and  gold.  We  now  come  to  the  etymologies 
of  EvvsiT/ya/oy  and  Hoeeiouv,  the  names  of  Neptune, 
Pofedon  fignifies  a  deftroyer  of  fliips,  inatrtyam;, 
earth-fhaker.  Jupiter  is  called  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  becaufe  all  fovereigns  are  fathers  of 
their  people.  Saturn  is  faid  to  fwallow  his  chil- 
dren, th:it  h,  he  imprifoned  them.  Thus  far  Le 
Clerc.  I  fhall  conclude  this  note  with  the  follow- 
ing remark  from  Lord  Bacon,  The  firft  diflinc- 
tion  of  ages  is  fignified  by  the  reign  of  Saturn, 
who,  through  the  frequent  diffolutions  and  (hort 
continuances  of  his  fons,  is  faid  to  have  devoured 
them  5  the  fecond  is  defcribed  by  the  reign  of  Ju- 
piter, who  drove  thofe  continual  changes  into 
Tartarus,  by  which  place  is  meant  perturbation. 
Guietus  thinks  the  twelve  lines  from  ver.  745.  to 
757.  fuppofititidus. 

Ver.  769.  The  learned  will  have  Japhet  to  be 
the  fon  of  Noah,  whofe  p.  fterity  inhabited  Eu- 
rope ;  but,  fir.teifo  many  interpolations  and  falfe- 
ho'jds  are  mixed  with  the  hiUory  of  antiquity,  wc 
cannot  wonder  if  this  ftory,  in  fome  degree,  re- 
mains yet  oblcure.  Atlas  is  faid  to  fupport  the 
heavens  near  where  the  Htfpcrides  are  fituated  : 
Atias  n-.i;^ht  probably  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  people  who  poffefled  the  extremeft  parts  of 
Africa  about  the  mountain  Atlas;  which  moun- 
tain, through  the  extraordinary  height,  feemed  to 
prop  up  heaven,  and  becaufc  it  was  far  in  the  weft, 
where  they  in;agined  lieaven  almoft  met  the  earth. 
This  mountain  might  iiave  had  the  name  from  the 
firft  ruler  of  the  people.  Mencetius  is  called  v^oirnn, 
contumelious,  or  injurious,  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  radix,  the  Chaldean  word  menath,  he  terrified. 
Bochart,  in  his  Phaleg,  book  I.  chap.  a.  tells  u* 
the  true  name  of  Prometheus  was  Magog,  who 
was  the  fon  of  JapJiet :  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
bound  to  Caucafns,  becaufe  he  fettled  near  it,  and 
to  have  ftole  fire  from  heaven,  becaufe  he  found 
out  the  ufe  of  thofe  metals  which  were  in  the 
mines  about  Caucafus.  iEfchylus  puts  thefe  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Prometheus,  "  Who  will  fay  he 
found  out  brafj,  iron,  filver,  and  gold,  before  meJ" 
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The  etymology  of  Magog  feems  to  favour  the 
ftory  of  the  vulture  gpawing  his  liver ;  the  He- 
brew name  is  mou^  or  magag,  which  is  to  wafte 
away.  •  The  radix  of  Gog  is,  he  burned,  not  an 
improper  name  for  him  who  was  enamoured  with 
Pandora.  Lt  Clerc.  To  thefe  accoants,  I  fliall  add 
the  following  from  Diodorus  Siculus:  "  The  Nile, 
under  the  rifing  of  the  Dog-ftar,  at  which  time  it 
was  ufually  full,  overflowed  the  bounds,  and  laid 
great  part  of  Egypt  under  water.  Prometheus, 
who  tried  to  preferve  the  people,  by  endeavouring 
to  ftop  the  flood,  died  through  grief,  becaufe  he 
could  not  accomplifh  his  defign.  Hercules,  inured 
to  labour,  and  to  overcome  difficulties,  (topped  the 
current,  and  turned  it  to  the  former  channel.  This 
gave  rife,  among  the  Greek  poets,  to  the  flory  of 
Hercules  killing  the  eagle  which  preyed  on  the 
liver  of  Prometheus.  The  name  of  the  river  was 
then  K'.ros,  the  Greek  word  for  an  eagle." 

Since  the  epinions  of  the  learned  are  fo  various 
on  this  and  feveral  other  fables  of  antiquity,  we 
muft  reft  on  thofe  interpretations  which  come 
neareft  to  nature,  and  which  leave  us  leaft  in  the 
dark.  My  judgment  is,  that  whatever  might  give 
birth  to  this  fable,  our  poet,  not  regarding  the  dif- 
ferent relations  in  his  time,  defigned  it  as  a  moral 
leflbn,  fliowing  the  bad  effecSls  of  a  too  free  indul- 
gence of  the  paflions;  and,  in  the  charadler  of 
Prometheus,  the  benefits  of  regulating  them  with 
difcretion  ;  which  I  think  I  have  fliowed  in  my 
remarks  on  this  ftory,  as  told  in  the  Works  and 
Days;  to  which  I  fliall  add  the  following  reflec- 
tions from  Lord  Bacon,  which  are  more  properly 
introduced  here,  as  they  more  particularly  regard 
this  fable,  as  told  in  the  Theogony. 

"  After  the  improvement  of  arts  and  th^  human 
underftanding,  the  parable  paflis  to  religion,  for 
the  cuilivation  of  arts  was  followed  by  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  divine  worihip,  which  hypocrify  foon  pol- 
luted. Under  the  twofold  facrifice,  the  religious 
perfon  and  the  hypocrite  are  truly  reprefented  : 
one  contains  the  fat,  which  is  the  portion  of  Cod, 
by  the  flame  and  fumes  arifing,  from  which  the 
affeftion  and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  are  figni- 
fied;  by  the  entrails  and  flefh  of  the  facrifice, 
which  are  good  and  wholefome,  are  meant  the 
bowels  of  charity.  In  the  other  is  nothing  but 
dry  and  naked  bones,  which  only  fluff"  up  the  ficin, 
while  they  make  a  fair  fliow  of  a  facrifice.  In  the 
other  part  of  the  fable,  Prometheus  means  prudent 
men  who  confider  for  the  future,  and  warily  avoid 
the  many  evils  and  misfortunes  which  human  na- 
ture is  liable  to ;  but  this  good  property  is  accom- 
panied with  many  cares,  with  the  deprivation  of 
pleafures;  they  defraud  their  genius  of  various 
joys  of  life,  they  perplex  themfelvcs  with  inteftine 
fears  and  troublefome  reflexions,  which  are  de- 
noted by  the  eagle  gnawing  his  liver  while  he  is 
bound  to  the  pillar  of  neceility :  from  the  night 
they  obtain  fome  relief,  but  wake  in  the  morning 
to  frefti  anxieties.  Prometheus  having  afliflance 
from  Hercules,  means  fortitude  of  mind.  The 
fanne  is  the  explanation  by  the  Scholiaft  of  the 
e^agle.  The  poet  goes  farther  than  what  Tzetzes 
«nd  Lord  Bacon  have  obferved ;   he  makes  Her- 


cules free  Prometheus  by  the  confent  of  Jupiter; 
the  meaning  of  which  muft  be,  that  fuch  miferies 
are  not  to  be  undergone  patiently  without  divine 
aid  to  fupport  the  fpirits.  This  ftory  is  not  yet 
without  obfcurities ;  for  Hefiod  calls  Prometheus 
nKatxyircc,  blamelefs,  hurtful  to  none ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  makes  him  playing  tricks  with  Jupiter 
in  his  offerings.  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  this 
fable  is  more  coniiftent  in  every  part  as  told  m 
the  Works  and  Days ;  n©r  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  we  confider  that  poem  as  the  work  of 
his  riper  years,  when  his  genius  was  more  fedate, 
and  his  judgment  more  fettled."  !  fliall  conclude 
this  note  with  an  allufion  which  Milton  has,  in 
his  defcription  of  Eve,  to  the  ftory  of  Pandora; 
from  which  it  is  evident  he  took  the  box  of  Pan- 
dora in  the  fame  fenfe  with  the  forbidden  fruit ; 
and,  as  I  have  already  obferved  in  my  notes  to  the 
Works  and  Days,  many  have  been  of  opinion  that 
both  are  from  one  tradition.  The  lines  in  Para- 
dife  Loft  are  thefe  : 

More  lovely  than  Pandora,  whom  the  gods 
Endow'd  with  all  their  gifts,  (and,  O !  too  like 
In  fad  event  I)  when,  to  th*  unwifer  fon 
Of  Japhet  brought  by  Hermes,  flie  enfnar'd 
Mankind  with  her  fair  looks.  Bcoi  4. 

Ver.  916.  Here  begins  the  battle  of  the  gods, 
which  continues  to  ver.  1222.  In  this  the  learn- 
ed are  much  divided  concerning  the  intention  of 
the  poet,  and  from  whence  he  took  his  account  of 
the  war.  Some  imagine  it  of  Egyptian  rife,  from 
the  ftory  of  Typhon;  nor  are  they  few  who  be- 
lieve it,  from  the  tradition  of  the  battle  of  the 
angels  ;  but  Tzetzes  thinks  it  no  other  than  a  po- 
etical defcription  of  a  war  of  tins  elements :  but 
they  are  certainly  wrong  who  think  it  entirely 
from  either.  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  doubt  but  the 
poet  had  a  phyfical  view  in  fome  paffagcs,  and  in 
fome  particulars  may  poflibly  have  had  a  regard 
to  fome  relations,  fabulous  or  real,  of  antiquity  ; 
but  his  main  defign  feems  to  have  been  that  of  re- 
lating a  war  betwixt  fupernatural  beings,  and,  by 
raifinghis  imagination  to  the  utmoft  height,  to 
prefent  the  dreadfuUeft  ideas  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  conceiving:  and  I  believe  I 
may  venture  to  fay,  fome  parts  of  this  war  are  the 
fubllmeil  of  the  fublime  poetry  of  the  ancients.  If 
a  nicer  eye  fhould  difcover  every  part  of  this  war 
to  be  entirely  phyfical,  which  I  think  impoflSble, 
yet  I  am  unjuftifiable  in  my  fuppofing  his  defign 
to  be  that  of  relating  a  war  betwixt  fupernatural 
beings  ;  for  while  thofe  parts  of  nature  are  cloth- 
ed in  profopopasias  they  ceafe  to  be  parts  of  nature 
till  the  allegory  is  unfolded;  our  ideas,  therefore, 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  immediate  objefts  of  fenfe, 
which  are  the  pcrfons  of  the  war.  as  they  diredlly 
prefent  themfelves  to  our  eyes  from  the  defcrip- 
tion of  the  poet.  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  all  the 
commentators  on  our  poet  are  filent  on  the  poetical 
beauties  of  this  war,  which  makes  me  think  thenx 
to  have  been  men  of  more  learning  than  taile. 

Our  poet  tells  us  the  gods  eat  ne^ar  and  am- 
brofia;  and  Homer  mentions  a  river  of  nevftar 
and   aoibrofia,    aftS^ps-n],    x«<    y.KTo^o}  tcwsp^m^. 
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Odyff.  T. :    from  which  wc  may  conclude  thofe  | 
words  to  be  ufcd  both  for  meat  and  drink  among 
the  gods. 

Ver.  973.  The  reader  is  to  take  notice,  that 
though  tuoft  of  the  Titans  were  againft  Jupiter,  all 
■were  not,  for  Cottus,  Gyge»,  and  Briartus,  were 
Titans;  what  an  image  in  thefe  three  brothers 
tearing  up  the  rocks,  and  throwing  them  againft 
the  enemy  1  Heaven,  earth,  the  ocean,  and  hell, 
are  all  difturbed  by  the  tumult.  The  poet  artfully 
takes  care  to  raife  our  ideas  by  heightening  the 
images  to  the  laft.  The  defcription  v{  the  battle, 
from  ver.  970.  to  993.  is  great,  but  it  is  inr.pofli- 
He  that  any  reader  fhould  not  feel  himfelf  more 
afre<Sled  with  the  grandeur  and  terror  with  which 
Jupiter  urges  the  fight.  Heaven,  earth,  the  ocean, 
and  hell,  are  all  difturbed  as  before,  but  the  addi- 
tional terror,  and  the  variation  of  the  language, 
make  a  new  fcene  to  the  mind. 

One  conflagration  feems  to  rife  on  all, 
And  threatens  Chaos  with  the  gen'ral  fall. 

How  elevated  are  thefe  in  the  original '.  Could 
the  genius  of  man  think  of  any  thing  fublimer  to 
paint  the  horror  of  the  day,  attended  with  the  roar 
«)f  all  the  winds,  and  the  whirling  of  the  duft  I 
Could  he  think  of  ought  more  adequate  to  our 
ideas,  to  exprefs  the  voice  of  the  war  by,  than  by 
likening  it  to  the  confufed  meeting  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  to  the  wreck  of  worlds!  "  Do  you 
"  fee,"  fays  Longinus  on  another  author,  "  the 
•'  earth  opening  to  her  centre,  the  regions  rf  death 
"  juft  ready  to  appear,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
"  world  upon  the  point  of  being  rent  afunder  and 
*•  deftroyed,  to  figiiify,  that  in  this  combat,  hea- 
"  ven,  hell,  things  mottal  and  immortal,  every 
■'  thirg,  CO. laboured,  as  it  were,  with  the  gods, 
"  and  that  all  nature  was  endangered."  This 
pafTage  of  Longinus  could  never  be  applied  with 
more  juftice  than  here,  nor  more  properly  ex- 
prclFed  in  our  own  language,  than  in  the  words  of 
JAr.  Welfted,  from  his  tranflation  of  that  author. 

Milton,  in  hi*  Battle  of  the  Angels,  has  judi- 
cioufly  imitated  fevcrai  parts  of  our  poet.  In  one 
place,  fays  he, 

Hell  heard  th*  unfuffcrable  nolfe 

And,  a  little  farther, 

-^ confounded  Chaos  roar'd, 

And  felt  tenfold  confufion.  Booh  G. 

Le  Clerc  thinks  Chaos  here  means  the  whole 
Taft  extent  of  air  ;   but  Craivius  takes  it  for  f/.iyx 
^uffjj.a,  "  the  vaft  chafm  that  leads  to  hell;"   in 
which  laft  fcnfc  Milton  lihtwlfe  takes  it,  defcrib- 
ing  the  pafs  from  hell  to  earth  : 
Before  their  eyes,  in  fudden  view,  appear 
The  lectcts  of  the  hoary  deep;  a  dark 
Illimitable  oce-n  !  without  bound, 
■Without  dimcnHon;  where  length,  breadth,  and 

height. 
And  time,  r.t;d  place,  are  loft;  where  eldeft  Night, 
And  Chaos,  ai:cellor3  of  nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidft  the  iioils 
©f  endlcfs  wars.  £ooi  2, 
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And,  in  the  firft  book, 

■  the  univerfal  hoft  upfent 

A  (hout  that  tore  Hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night. 
Ver.  1030.    From  this  verfe  to  ver.  1 134.  the 
poet  judlcioufly  relieves  the  mind  from  the  rage 
of  battle,  with  a  defcription  of  Tartarus,  Styx,  &c. 
with  an  intent  to  end  the  war,  and  furprife  us  with 
fomething  more  fublime  than  we  could  expedl,  af- 
ter what  had  preceded  the  fingle  combat  betwixt 
Jupiter  and  Typhosus.    In  the  defcription  of  Tar- 
tarus, Milton  has  many  imitations  of  our  poet : 
With  earth  thy  vaft  foundations  cover'd  o'er 

HefioJ. 
Satan  defcribing  his  realm. 

lately  heav'n,  and  earth,  another  worl^, 

Hung  o'er  my  realm.  Milton,  book  2. 

The  entrance  there,  and  the  laft  limits,  lie 
Of  earth,  the  barren  main,  the  ftarry  flcy. 
And  Tart'rus ;  there  of  all  the  fountains  rife. 

He/nd. 
—————  this  wild  abyfs. 
The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. 

Milton,  book  4, 

where  heav'n 

With  earth  and  ocean  meets.  Book  4. 

And  afterwards  : 


and  now,  in  little  fpace, 


The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heav'n, 

And  of  this  world,  and  on  the  left  hand  hell. 

Book  10. 

Here  ftorms  in  hoarfe,  in  frightful  murmurg 
play.  Hefwd. 

nor  was  his  car  lefs  peal'd 

With  noifes  loud  and  ruinous.  Miltan,  boot  2. 
And  a  little  lower,  in  the  fame  bock  : 

At  length  a  univerfal  hubbub  wild 

Of  ftunning  founds,  and  voices  ail  confus'd, 

Borne  through  the  hollow  dark,  affault*  his  ears. 

Tzetzes  fays  the  beginning  and  end  of  things 
are  faid  to  be  here  figuratively,  becaufe  we  are  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  knowledge  of  thtm.  The 
verfes  in  which  Atlas  is  made  to  prop  up  the 
heavens,  Guictus  fuppofes  rot  genuine. 

Ver.  IC82.  The  llory  of  Styx,  \Ti*h  the  punifli- 
ment  of  the  perjured  gods,  is  chiefly  poetical. 
Why  this  river  fliould  be  dtteflable  to  immortals 
I  know  not,  unlffs  they  think  it  a  fad  reftrauit  to 
be  deterred  from  perjury:  this  thought  has  too 
much  impiety  in  it,  therefore  we  mult  give  it  an- 
other turn ;  as  relatii;g  to  the  oaths  of  great  men, 
or  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  death  is  called  a  foe  to 
the  gods,  which  is  from  the  grief  they  are  fome- 
timcs  made  to  fuffer  fur  the  death  of  any  favourite 
mortal,  as  Venus  for  Adonis,  and  Thetis  for  A- 
chilles. 

Ver.  I136.  Typhoeus  and  Typhaon  feem  to  be 
difierrut  pcrfcns  (though  fome  will  have  them 
two  names  of  one  perfon),  becaufe  Typhoeus  is  no 
fooner  born  but  he  rebels,  and  is  immediately 
deftroyed  :    and  Typhaon  is  made  the  father  of 
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many  children.  LeClercderivesthe  word  Typhaus 
from  the  Phcenicianword/£>i//'/jo«,theradix  of  which 
htoupb,  to  overfl.w,  to  overwhelm.     He  is  not 
injudicioufly  called  the  father  of  the   winds,  and 
the  fon  of  Earth  and  Tartarus ;  the  various  voices 
which  the  poet  o;ive9  him  are  agreeable  to  the  fe- 
veral  tones  of  the  winds  at  feveral  times.     Lord  ^ 
Bacon  lias  this  reflcdlion  on  the  poetical  defcrip-  | 
tion  of  this  monfter.     Spealiing  of  rebellion,  he  • 
fays,  becaufe  of  the  infinite  evils  which  it  bring^s  | 
on  princes  and  their  fubjedls,  it  is  reprefenced  by  , 
the  horrid  image  of  Typhceus,  whofe    hundred  j 
heads  are   the  divided  powers  and  flaming  jaws 
incendious  defigns. 

Ver.  X154.  With  what  dignity  Jupiter  fets  out 
for  this  finglc  combat !  heaven  and  earth  tremble 
beneath  him  when  he  rifes  in  anger.  Similar  to 
this  pafTage.  is  the  feventh  verfe  of  the  eighteenth 
Pfalm.  "  Then  the  earth  (hook  and  trembled,  the 
"  foundations  of  the  hills  alfo  moved,  and  were 
"  (hakcn,  becaufe  he  was  wroth." 

Here  are  three  circumftances  which  exalt  the 
images  above  thofe  in  the  former  battles,  the 
winds  bearing  the  fire  on  their  wings,  the  giant 
flaming  from  his  hundred  heads,  and  the  fimilitude 
of  the  furnace. 

Ver.  T195.  In  the  winds  which  are  here  fald  to 
be  from  the  gods,  the  poet  omits  the  eafl  wind  ; 
though  f<mie  will  have  a^yii-m  to  be  the  name  of  a 
■wind,  and  asfuch  Mombritius  takes  it  In  his  tran- 
flation  ;  Aulus  Gellius  indeed  gives  it  as  the  name 
of  a  wind,  but  as  one  that  blows  from  the  weft, 
by  the  Latins  called  Caurus.  Stephens  gives  ex- 
amples of  it  being  ufcd  for  the  epithet  fwift ;  and 
Scapula  quotes  Ariftotle  to  fhow  he  ufes  it  in  the 
fame  fenfe,  a^ynn;  xi^aunoi  the  fwift  lightnings : 
«oy»)TEj  is  from  the  fame  radix,  and  of  the  fame  iig- 
nification  with  «{'/£?«.  '1  he  poet  calls  the  winds 
fprung  from  Typhceus  greatly  deftrudive  to 
mortals,  and  thofe  from  the  gods  profitable  ;  the 
two  following  verfes  from  Exodus,  therefore,  will, 
in  feme  degree,  countenance  my  interpretation  of 
Argefles;  which  I  make  an  adjedlive  to  agree 
with  ^dfufU,  i.  e.  afyi?io)  ^s^uja.  "  The  Lord 
•'  brought  an  eaft-wind  on  the  land  all  that  day, 
"  and  all  that  night,  and  when  it  was  morning 
"  the  eaft-wind  brought  the  locufts."  Chap,  x 
13.  "  The  L'ird  turned  a  mighty  ftrong 
"  weft-wind,  which  took  away  the  locutls."  Ver. 
19.  Though  this  is  related  as  a  miracle,  we  may 
fuppofe  the  propereft  wiiids  were  chofcn  to  bring 
the  evil  and  the  good  on  the  land.  In  whatever 
fenfe  this  word  is  taken,  our  poet  is  not  free  from 
abfurdjty  in  his  philofophy,  when  he  makes  the 
north,  fouth,  and  weft  winds,  fpring  from  the 
gods,  and  thofe  which  tyrannize  by  fea  and  land 
from  Typhceus ;  for  the  winds  from  each  corner 
are  hurtful  fometimes,  all  depending  on  what  cir- 
cumftances the  elements  are  in,  and  not  from  what 
part  the  winds  come. 

Ver.  1223  Here  ends  the -war.  Tzetzes  fays 
the  conquci  which  Jupiter  gained  over  the  foe, 
was  the  tranquillity  of  nature  after  the  confufion 
of  the  elements  was  laid.  However  the  phyfic.1I 
intprpretation  may  hold  good  through  the  whole, 


the  war  is  regularly  conduced,  and  juftly  con- 
cluded ;  the  hero  is  happily  fituated,  the  enemy 
puniftied,  and  the  allies  rewarded. 

Ver.  izaj.  I  ftiall  give  the  explanation  of  the 
ftory  of  Minerva  fpringing  from  the  head  of 
Jove,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  from  his  Effay 
on  Counfel. 

The  ancient  times  do  fat  forth  in  figure,  both 
the  incorporation,  and  infeparable  conjuntSion,  of 
counfel  with  kings,  and  the  wife  and  politic  ufe 
of  counfel  liy  kings ;  the  one  in  that  they  fay  Ju- 
piter did  marry  Metis,  which  fignifie'h  counfel, 
whereby  they  intend  that  fovereignty  is  married 
to  coaniel ;  the  other  in  that  which  foUowetb, 
which  was  thus;  they  fay  after  Jupiter  was  mar- 
ried to  Metis  Ihe  conceived  by  him,  and  was  with, 
child  ;  but  Jupiter  fuffcred  her  not  to  ftay  till  fhc 
brought  forth,  but  eat  her  up ;  whereby  he  be- 
came himfelf  with  child,  and  was  delivered  of 
Pallas  armed  out  of  his  head  ;  which  monftrous 
fable  containeth  a  fecret  of  empire,  how  kings 
are  to  make  ufe  of  their  council  of  ftate ;  that  firfl 
they  ought  to  refer  matters  unto  them,  which  is 
the  firft  begetting  or  impregnation  ;  but  when 
they  are  elaborate,  moulded,  and  (haped,  in  the 
womb  of  their  council,  and  grow  ripe,  and  ready 
to  be  brought  forth,  that  then  they  fuffer  not 
their  counfel  to  go  through  with  the  refolutioa 
and  dired;ion  as  if  it  depended  on  them,  but  takft 
the  matter  back  into  their  own  hands,  and  make 
it  appear  to  the  world  that  the  decrees  and  final 
dire<3;ions  (which,  becaufe  they  come  forth  with 
prudence  and  power,  are  refcmbled  by  Palhf 
armed)  proceeded  from  themfelves,  and  not  only 
from  their  authority,  but,  the  more  to  add  repu- 
tation to  themfelves,  from  their  head  and  device. 
Thus  far  Lord  Bacon.  What  to  make  of  the  fon 
whom  Jupiter  deftroycd  before  his  birth,  I  know 
not,  unlefs  tyranny  is  fiiadowed  in  that  allegory, 
which  often  follows  power,  but  was  here  quelled 
before  it  co\>ld  exert  itfelf,  by  wifdom  or  reflec- 
tion. Milton  has  judicioi-.fly  aj  plied  this  image 
of  Pallas  fpringing  from  the  head  of  Jove  to  Sin 
and  Satan,  in  the  fccond  book  of  Paradife  Loft, 
where  Sin  giving  an  account  of  her  birth,  thus 
fpeaks  to  Satan, 

All  on  a  fudden,  miferable  pain 

Surpris'd  thee,  dim  thine  eyes,  and  dizzy  fwoim 

Indarknefs;  while  thy  head  flames  thick  and 

faft 
Threw  forth,  till  on  the  left  fide  op'ning  wide  ; 
Lilceft  to  thee  in  fliape,  and  count'nance  bright. 
Then  fliining  heav.  nly  fair,  a  guddefs  arm'd, 
Out  of  thy  head  I  fprung. 

Ver.  1239.  Jupiter  and  Themis  are  fald  to  be 
the  parents  of  the  hours;  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
power  and  juftice  blefs  the  land,  or  naake  the  fea- 
fons  or  hours  propitious,  by  laying  down  good  law* 
which  preferve  property  and  peace.  Some  take 
Eunomie,  Dice,  and  Irene,  to  be  only  poetical 
names  for  the  hours  or  feafons  of  the  year;  but 
Grreviu«  laughs  at  the  ignorance  of  fuch  interpre- 
ters, and  proves,  beyond  contradiftioii,  they  mean 
good  laws,  right,  and  peace ;  v/hich  is  the  lltcra! 
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conftruiftion  of  the  names.  Ke  produces  a  pafljge 
from  Pindar,  Olymp.  13,  where  they  can  be  un- 
derftood  in  no  other  fenfe  ;  the  words  of  the  poet, 
in  EngHfli,  are  thefe.  Here  Eunomia  dwells  with 
her  lifters,  Dica  the  fafe  foundations  of  cicits,  and 
Irana  endowed  with  the  fame  manners,  with  the 
other,  the  difpofcrs  of  riches  to  men,  the  golden 
daughters  of  Themis  good  in  counfcl.  We  are  to 
obferve  the  difference  of  the  names  in  Hefiod  and 
Pindar  is  only  from  a  change  of  the  diale<f};  m 
the  latter.  Mombritius  has  taken  the  hours  in 
the  fame  fenfe  : 

Dein  horas  Themis  ediderat,  ^ovis  altera  conjux, 
Juftitiam,  legemque  bonam  pacemquc  virentem. 

The  poet  before  makes  the  Fates  fpring  from 
Night;  a  miftakc  therefore  muft  be  in  one  place ; 
L,e  Clerc  fuppofes  it  here.  Mr.  Robinfon,  to  avoid 
the  contradi(5lion  which  is  made  by  the  common 
interpretation  of  J<Uioas,  &c.'  here  places  Moipas 
after  upaivn,  in  the  conftrutflion,  and  not  after 
Tixtv;  which  gives  it  a  better  fenfe;  however, 
ufxtvri  Mai^s,  with  their  names  as  they  fland  here, 
■will  not  well  admit  of  this  conftrucftion  which  Mr. 
Robinfon  makes,  "  bonas  leges,  juftitia,  et  pax, 
*'  humanam  fortem  pulchram  et  felicem  reddunt" 
I  am  inclined  to  think  the  three  verfes  here  con- 
cerning the  fates  fpurious :  I  am  fare  they  are  ab- 
furd. 

Ver.  125I.  Aglaia  from  ayXxos,  fplendid;  Eu- 
phrofyne  fignifies  joy  ;  Thalia  from  BaXiai,  ban- 
quets. 

Ver.  1457.  Perfephone,  by  the  Latins  called 
Proferpina,  Le  Clerc  derives  from  the  Phoenician 
■word /leri/apLoun,  in  Englifli  hidden  fruit,  which 
means  the  fruit  committed  to  the  earth ;  Jove, 
therefore,  whether  we  underftand  him  as  the  Su- 
preme Being,  or  phyfically  the  air,  is  properly 
called  the  father  of  Perfephone,  and  Ceres  her 
mother.  Pluto  is  the  heat  in  the  earth  which 
contributes  towards  maturing  the  fruits.  Befides 
this  interpretation,  a  ftory  is  told  of  CA-es,  a  queen 
of  Sicily,  whafe  daughter  was  forced  away  by  Fluto. 
Ver.  1264.  Grasvius  makes  one  inference  from 
the  Mufes  having  diadems  of  gold  on  their  heads, 
which  is  that  luxury  in  drefs  which  prevailed 
among  the  anci^jnts  On  this  occafion  he  ufes  the 
words  ef  .^lian  from  his  Various  Hiftory,  book  i. 
chap.  18.  "  Who  can  deny  that  the  women  among 
**  the  ancients  abounded  in  luxury  V 

Ver.  1267.  Le  Clerc  fays  Phoebus  Apollo  comes 
from  the  Ht^rtvi  phc-bo-hapMon,  having  a  wonder- 
ful mouth  ;  but  we  muft  take  notice  that  the  poet 
calls  him  only  Apollo  here.  Artemis,  whom  the 
Latins  call  Diana,  the  fame  critic  derives  from 
the  Phceniciao  words  bar,  a  mountain,  and  thamah, 
admired. 

Ver.  1271.  The  poet  means  by  this,  that  Juno 
was  the  laft  of  goddefTes  whom  he  took  to  his  bed, 
and  whom  he  made  his  wife ;  the  reft  were  only 
concubines.  The  word  uKoim,  a  wife,  our  author 
vfes  to  none  but  Juno. 

Hebe,  the  goddefs  of  youth  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  eB,  to  floBrifti ;  Afn,  in  Latin  Mars, 
from  Hari,  which  fignifieH  a  mountain-man  :  it  is 
well  knowa  that  the  feat  of  Mars  vas  ou  tbt 


;  moiintains  of  Thrace.  EiXn^uta,  or  Lucina,  is  from 
I  heilidia,  (he  caufed  to  bring  forth ;  a  proper  name 
j  for  a  goddefs  who  prefides  over  human  birth.    Z,e 

CUr,. 

j       The  meaning  of  this  may  be,  that  to  the  fu- 

j  preme  beings,  or  to  earth  and  air,  which  are  here 

j  Jupiter  and  Juno,  we  owe  our  birth,  our  bloom  of 

youth,  and  vigour  or  maturity ;  which  are  denoted 

by  Lucina,  Hebe,  and  Mars. 

Ver.  1280.  The  vulgar  reading  of  this  paflage 
is  this ;  nor  is  it  in  any  edition  I  have  feen  other- 
wife. 

TavxTo. 

Juno,  joining  in  love,  brought  forth  the  renownei 
Vulcan  ;  than  which  reading  nothing  can  he  more 
abfurd.  This  is  a  flagrant  inftance  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  tranfcribcrs ;  nor  indeed  arc  thofe 
free  from  cenfure  who  have  had  the  care  of  the 
prcfs  in  the  printed  editions.  The  very  words 
which  follow  point  out  the  miftake  of  i>  fiXorjin. 

She  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours,  and  contended 
with  her  hufband.  For  what  did  (he  contend 
with  her  hufband  ?  To  briug  forth  without  his 
aflidance,  as  he  did  without  her.  Had  the  poet 
intended  to  make  Vulcan  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  he  would  have  placed  him  in  the  lift  with 
Hebe,  Mars,  and  Lucina  ;  but,  inftead  of  that,  he 
lets  the  birth  of  Minerva,  though  he  had  given  an 
account  of  it  before,  intervene,  that  the  reafon  of 
the  refentment  of  Juno  may  inimediately  appear  : 
let  us  therefore  read  it  »  ^iXoTr,ri  (/.lyeiax,  and  the 
fenfe  will  be  this  :  Juno,  without  the  joys  of  love, 
br.iught  forth  the  renowned  Vulcan,  refolving  to 
revenge  herfelf  on  her  hufband.  Thus  Tzetze.s 
and  Grxvius  take  it;  and  thus  Mombritius  has 
tranflatcd  it : 

Sic  quoquc,  nuUius  commixta  libidine,  Juno 
Tc  Vulcanc  tulit. 

Sic  quoque  is  here  very  proper,  becaufe  it  alludes 
to  the  preceding  lines  of  the  birth  of  Minerva. 
H^iiirof,  I  believe,  comes  from  awT^',  to  bum,  and 
from  ai^ot,  to  deftroy.  I  have  another  reafon 
which  may  poflibly  enforce  this  reading,  and 
which  I  have  never  met  with.  As  Vulcan  is  call, 
ed  the  god  of  artificers,  in  metals  he  is  rightly  the 
fon  of  Juno  only,  who  is  fcmetimes  phyfically  ta« 
ken  for  the  earth. 

Ver.  1285.  Triton  is  feigned  to  be  the  fon  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  and  by  later  poets  made 
the  trumpeter  of  Ntptune.  Le  Clerc  takes  the 
name  from  the  ChalUian  word  retut,  he  ftirred  up 
a  clamour. 

Ver.  1288.  This  pafTage,  where  Terror  and 
Fear  are  made  the  fons  of  Mars,  wants  no  expla- 
nation ;  why  Harnionia  is  the  daughter  of  him 
and  Venus  I  know  not,  unlefs  the  poet  means  that 
beauty  is  fometimes  the  reward  of  courage. 

Ver.  1296.  Maia  is  one  of  the  Pleiades;  how 
(he  may  be  faid  to  be  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  fee  ia 
the  Works  and  Days,  book  2.  note  I  The  Scho- 
liaft  iflterprets  Hermes,  being  the  mcffi-nger  of  the 
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gods,  tliijs ,  tl)e  herald  of  heaven  is  that  which 
brings  divine  things  to  Hght. 

Ver.  1300.  Bacchus  is  faid  to  be  born  of  Si- 
mele,  which  word  Le  Clercderivesfrom  the  Phcc- 
nician  tjindah,  which  fignifits  a  virgin  ripe  for 
man.  'I'he  Greek  name  of  Bacchus  is  Aiuvv^ro;, 
which  is  literally  tlie  fon  of  Jove;  fome  have  a 
difFerc-nt  derivation  ;  but  fince  this  agrees  with  his 
birth,  according  to  the  Thennogy,  it  will  be  need- 
Icfs  to  feck  any  other.  He  is  the  god  who  pre- 
fides  over  the  vir.t^ge  ;  therefore,  as  all  pieafures 
are  from  God,  he  is  juftly  derived  from  the  fame 
iburce.      See  fiirther  in  the  Dilcourfe  at  the  end. 

Ver.  1304.  The  llory  of  Jupiter  pofTefling  Alc- 
mena  in  the  (hape  of  her  hufband  Amphitryon, 
is  well  known  :  Hercules  phyfically  fignifits 
ftrength  and  courage,  which  arc  from  Jove. 

Ve:.  1306.  Vulcan  and  Aglaia  are  here  huf- 
band  and  wife;  but  Venus  is  made' the  confort  of 
Vu'.c^n  by  other  authors.  Vulcan,  the  god  of  ar- 
tificeri  in  fire,  and  Aglaia,  one  ef  the  Graces,  are 
properly  joined,  becanfr,  by  the  help  of  both,  all 
that  i^ornanieirtal  is  brouglit  to  perfcftion.  Vul- 
can IS  called  lan»e,  becaul\.  fire  cannot  fubfift  with- 
out fuel,  rhele  two  are  brought  together,  but  no 
chilaren  are  born  of  them,  which  does  not  anfwer 
the  title  of  the  generation  of  the  gods,  therefore 
improperly  mtroduced  in  a  poem  under  that  title, 
as  are  the  other  perfons  who  meet  and  not  propa- 
gate. 

Ver.  1312.  Hercules  is  married  to  Hebe,  that 
is,  to  eternal  youth,  the  reward  of  great  and  glo- 
riou'i  actions. 

Ver.  1318.  Circe,,  as  an  enchantrefs,  is  proper- 
ly faid  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  Sun ;  and  Medea, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  is  juftly  derived  from  the 
fame  fource. 

Ver.  1332.  We  are  now  come  to  the  laft  part 
nf  the  poem,  where  goddefies  fubmit  t()  the  em- 
braces of  mortals.  How  ridiculous  would  thefe 
ftories  feem,  were  they  to  be  underflood  in  the 
very  letter  I  Such,  therefore,  (an  obfervation  I 
have  made  before)  as  remain  obfcure  to  iis,  we 
muft  conclude  to  have  loft  of  their  explanation 
through  the  length  of  time  in  which  they  have 
been  handed  down  to  us.  The  meeting  of  Jafon 
and  Ceres  in  Crete,  plainly  fignifies  the  land  be- 
ing cultivated  by  that  hero;  and  Plutus,  the  god 
of  riches,  being  the  produce  of  their  loves,  means 
the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  induflry. 

Ver.  1340.  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  have,  doubt- 
lefs,  fome  relation  to  perfons  in  hlftory.  Polydore, 
the  Scholiaft,  fays,  was  lb  called,  becaufc  the  gods 
diftributed  their  gifts  at  the  nuptials  of  his  parents. 


Ver.  1347.  Thefe  verfes  of  Chryfaor  and  Cal- 
lirhoe,are,  doiibtlefs,  placed  here  by  miftake,  fince 
they  were  introduced  before  in  a  more  proper 
manner  :  here  they  are  abfurd,  becaufe  Chryfaor 
and  Callirhoe  are  not  reckoned  mortals. 

Ver.  1354.  I  believe  Memnon  and  Hemathion 
were  called  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  fons  of  Aurora, 
becaufe  they  were  of  the  orientals  which  fettled  in 
Greece.  Memnon  was  king  of  Ethiopia,  which 
country  is  in  the  eaft  from  Greece.  Le  CUre. 
Tzetzts  tells  us,  that  Macedon  was  fo  called  from 
Hemathion,  who  was  flain  by  Hercules  ;  but  that 
does  net  agree  with  Memnon  being  flain  by  Achil- 
les, becaufe  the  diftance  of  time  betwixt  Hercules 
and  Achilles  was  too  long  ;  befides  Memnon  was 
flain  in  his  youth,  which  increafes  the  error  in 
point  of  time.  The  reafon  which  Lord  Bacon 
gives  for  Memnon  being  the  fon  of  Aurora,  is, 
that  as  he  was  a  youth  whofe  glories  were  (hort- 
lived,  he  is  properly  faid  to  be  the  fon  of  the 
morning,  whofe  beauties  foon  pafs  away.  The 
fame  remark,  perhaps,*  may  be  applied  to  Hema- 
thion and  Phacthon. 

Ver,  1366.  Many  paflages  may  be  coUefted, 
from  which  the  ArgonaiUs  will  appear  to  have 
been  Theflalian  merchants,  who  failed  to  Colchis ; 
but,  fince  Hefiod  intended  not  to  relate  the  expe- 
dition, it  would  be  needlefs  to  give  the  hiflory 
here.  Le  Ckrc. 

Ver.  1380.  ^acus,  Achilles,  and  ^neas,  are 
names  well  known  in  hiftory,  and  feem  to  be  men- 
tioned only  as  the  reputed  funs  of  goddelTes  by 
mortals  without  any  phyfical  view  ;  which  feems 
to  be  the  end  of  introducing  Agrius,  Latinus,  anti 
other  names. 

Ver.  1394.  Le  Clerc  takes  Naufinous  to  be  the 
inclination  which  UlyfTes  had  to  leave  C'alypfo, 
and  Naufithous  the  (hip  in  which  he  failed  from 
her  ;  both  words,  indeed,  are  exprefiive  of  fuch 
meanings,  but  as  many  perfons  have  had  names 
from  their  difpofitions,  offices,  or  fome  particular 
circumftance  of  their  lives,  or  names  given  them 
fignificant  of  fome  quality  or  employment,  yef  not 
applicable  to  thofe  who  are  fo  named,  we  are  not 
certain  whether  thefe  are  deCgned  as  real  names 
or  not. 

Ver.  1403.  This  concludes  tho  Theogony,  as 
the  poem  now  ftands,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  poet  writ  or  intended  to  write,  of  women  of 
renown  ;  but  fuch  a  work  could  not  come  under 
the  title  of  the  Theogony  ;  of  which  fee  farther 
in  the  fifth  fedion  of  my  Difcourle  on  the  Writ^ 
ings  of  Hcfiod. 
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A    DISCOURSE 

ON  THE  THEOLOGY  AND  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 


In  the  following  difcourfe  I  (hall  cnrfinc  myfclf 
to  the  Theology  and  Mythology  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  fhowing  their  rife  and  progrefs,  with  a 
view  only  to  the  Iheopony  of  Hefiod,  intending 
it  but  as  an  appendix  to  the  notes. 

The  Greeks,  dnubtlefs,  derived  great  part  of 
their  religion  from  the  Egyptians;  and  thougli 
Herodoiu-  fells  us,  in  one  pljce,  tliat  HcfioJ,  with 
Homer,  was  the  firft  who  introduced  a  Iheogony 
among  the  Grecians,  and  rV^  firIT  who  gave  names 
to  the  god-,  yet  he  contraditfls  that  opinion  in  his 
fecond  hook,  where  he  fays  Melampus  feems  to 
have  Karned  the  floties  of  Bacchus  from  Cadmus 
and  other  I'yrians,  which  came  with  him  from 
P';oeni<  ia  to  the  country  now  called  Coeotia  :  he 
mufl  therefore  mean  that  Hefiod  and  Homer  were 
the  firft  who  g,->ve  the  god?  a  poetical  drefs,  and 
yrho  ufc-d  them  with  more  freedom  in  their  writ- 
ings than  preceding  authors. 

Herodotus.  DiodiTUs.  Sjcuhis,  and  Paufanias,  all 
nientjon  Cadmus  fet  iing  in  Boeotia,  and  Egyp- 
tian colonies  in  other  parts  ot  Grtece  ;  and  Hero- 
dotus fays  almofl  all  the  names  of  the  goi.s  in 
Greece  were  from  Egypt :  to  enforce  which,  I 
have  tranflated  the  following  account  from  Dio- 
dorus  ^iculus. 

We  learn  from  the  Egyptians  that  many  by 
nature  mortal,  were  honoured  with  immortality 
for  their  wifdom,  and  inventions  which  proved 
ufeful  (o  mankind,  fome  of  which  were  kings  of 
Eg)-pt ;  and  to  fuch  they  gave  the  names  of  the 
cclefiial  deities.  Their  firft  prince  was  called 
tUXios.  iiom  the  planet  of  that  name,  the  fun.  We 
are  told  that  H(fair»;,or  Vulcan,  was  the  inventor 
of  fire,  that  is,  the  ule  of  it ;  for  leeing  a  tree  on 
the  mountains  hlaftcd  from  heaven,  and  the  wood 
burning,  he  received  much  comfort  from  the  heat, 
being  then  winter  :  from  this  he  fired  fome  com- 
buftible  matter,  and  prcferved  the  ufe  of  it  after- 
wards to  men;  for  which  reafon  he  was  made 
xuler  of  the  people.  After  this  Chronos,  or  Saturn 
reigned,  who  married  his  filler  Rhea,  of  whom 
five  deities  were  born,  whofe  natnes  were  Ofiris, 
Ifis,  Typhon,  Apollo,  Aphrodite  Ofiris,  is  Bacchus 
and  Ifis,  Ceres,  or  Demetcr.  Ifis  was  married  to 
Ofirif,  and,  after  fhe  fhared  the  dominion,  made 
many  difcoveries  for  the  benefit  of  life;  (he  found 
the  ufe  of  corn,  which  grew  before  neglcdlcd  ia 
the  fields  like  other  heibs;  and  Ofiris  began  to 
cultivate  the  fruit-trees.  In  remembrance  of  thrfe 
perfons  annual  rites  were  decreed,  which  are  now 
preferved  ;  in  the  time  of  hai  veft  they  offer  the 
irft-iruits   of  the   corn  to  Ifis,  aad  invoke  her. 


Hermes  Invented  letters,  and  the  lyre  of  three 
chords  :  the  firft  inflituted  divine  wt)rfliip,  and  or- 
dained facrilices  to  the  gods. 

The  fame  hiftorian  proceeds  to  relate  the  ex- 
pedition of  Ofiris,  who  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother  Apollo,  who  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  that 
pointed  out  the  laurel.  Ofiris  took  great  delight 
in  mofic,  for  which  reafon  he  carried  with  him  a 
company  of  niuficians,  among  which  were  nine 
virgins  eminent  for  their  (kill  in  finging,  and  in 
other  fcicnces,  whom  the  Greeks  call  the  Mufes, 
and  Apollo  they  ftyle  their  prefident.  Ofiris  at  his 
return  was  deified,  and  afterwards  murdered  by 
his  brother  Typhon,  a  turbulent  and  impious  man. 
Ifjs  and  her  fon  revenged  themfelves  on  Typhou 
and  his  accomplices. 

'I'hu-  far  Diodorus  in  his  firft  book ;  and  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  treatife  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  feems  to 
think  the  Grecian  poet?,  in  their,  flories  of  Jupiter 
and  the  Tjtans,  and  ot  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  indebt- 
ed to  the  £gy|)tians. 

Diodorus,  in  his  third  book,  tells  us  Cadmus, 
who  was  derived  from  Egypt,  bri  ught  letters 
from  Pfceiiicia,  and  Linu'.  was  the  firft  among  the 
Greeks  v.ho  invented  poetic  numbers  and  melody, 
and  who  writ  an  account  of  the  adlions  of  rhe  firft 
Bacchus ;  he  had  many  difciples,  the  mnft  re- 
nowned of  which  were  Hercules,  Thamyii.-.,  and 
Orpheu'^.  We  are  told  by  tl<t  fame  author,  that 
Orpheus,  who  was  let  into  the  theology  of  the 
Ej^yptians,  applied  the  generation  of  the  Cofiris  of 
old,  to  the  then  modern  times,  and,  being  grati- 
fied by  the  Cadmeans,  ii;ftitu;cd  new  rites.  Si- 
mele,  the  daughter  cf  Cadmus,  being  deflowered, 
bore  a  child  of  the  fame  likcnefs,  which  they  attri, 
buted  to  Ofiris  of  Egypt ;  Orpheus,  who  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  myfteries  of  the  rtligicn,  endea- 
voured to  Veil  her  Ihame,  by  giving  out  that  Si- 
mele  conceived  by  Jove,  and  brought  forth 
Bacchus.  Hence  men,  partly  throut^h  ignorance, 
and  partly  through  the  honour  which  they  had 
for  Orpheus,  and  confidence  in  him,  were  de- 
ceived. 

From  thefe  paffages  we  learn  that  the  religion i 
and  gods  of  Egypt  were,  in  part,  tranflated  with, 
the  colonies  into  Greece;  but  they  continued  not 
long  without  innovations  and  alterations.  Linus 
firft  fung  the  exploits  of  the  firft  Bacchus  or  Oiiris; 
he,  doubtlcfs,  took  all  the  poetical  liberty  that  he 
could  with  his  fubjeift :  Orpheus  afcer  him-tapifh. 
ed  the  firft  Bacchus  from  the  theology,  and  intro- 
duced the  fecond  with  a  lie  to  conceal  the  (ham 
of  a  polluted   woman.     In  (hoit,  all  the  ^orie^ 
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which  were  told  in  honour  of  thofe  Egyptians, 
who  had  deferved  well  of  their  country,  were, 
with  their  names,  applied  to  other  perfons.  Thus, 
according  to  the  hiftorian,  the  divine  Orpheus  fet 
out  with  bribery,  flattery,  and  delufion. 

Hefiod  begins  his  Theogony  with  the  firfl  prin- 
ciple of  the  heathen  lyfteni,  that  Chaos  was  the 
parent  of  all,  and  Heaven  and  Earth  the  parents  of 
all  vifible  things.  That  Heaven  is  the  f:ither,  fays 
Plutarch,  in  his  Inquiry  after  God,  appears  from 
his  pouring  down  the  waters  which  have  the  fper- 
matic  faculty,  and  Earth  the  mother,  becaufe  flie 
brings  forth.  This,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Plutarch,  and  many  more,  was  the  origin  of  the 
multiplicity  of  gods,  men  efteeniing  thofe  bodies 
in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  from  which  they 
received  benefit,  the  immediate  objetfts  of  their 
gratitude  and  adoration  :  the  fame  were  the 
motives  afterwards  which  induced  them  to  pay 
divine  honours  to  mortal  men,  as  we  fee  in  the 
account  we  have  from  Diodorus.  The  defign  of 
the  poet  was  to  give  a  catalngue  of  thofe  deities 
who  were,  in  any  fenfe,  efteemed  as  fudi  in  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  whether  fabulous,  hifto- 
rical,  or  phyfical;  hut  we  muft  take  notice,  that 
even  where  a  Oory  had  rife  from  fable,  or  hiftory, 
he  feems  to  labour  at  reducing  it  to  nature,  as  in 
that  of  the  mufes  :  what  was  before  of  mean  ori- 
ginal, from  nine  minflrcls,  flaves  to  a  prince,  is 
rendered  great  by  the  genius  of  the  poet, 

I  fliall  crsnclude,  thinking  it  all  that  is  fsrther 
neceffary  to  be  faid,  and  particularly  on  the  My- 
thology, with  the  following  tranflation  from  the 
preface  of  Lord  Bacon  to  his  treatife  on  the  Wif- 
dom  of  the  Ancients. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  uncertain  ficftion  i?,  and 
how  liable  to  be  wrefted  to  this  or  that  fenfe,  nor 
how  prevalent  wit  and  difcourfe  are,  fo  as  ingeni- 
oufly  tD  apply  fuch  meanings  as  were  not  thought 
of  originally  :  but  let  not  the  follies  and  licenfe 
of  few  leffen  the  eftecm  due  to  parables;  for  that 
would  be  profane  and  bold,  fince  religion  •de- 
lights in  fuch  veils  and  fliadows  :  but.  refiedling 
on  human  wifdom,  F  ingenioully  confefs  my  real 
opinion  is,  that  myftery  and  allegory  were  from 
the  original  intended  in  many  fables  of  the  ancient 
poets;  this  appears  apt  and  confpicuous  tome, 
whether  raviOied  with  a  veneration  for  antiquity, 
or  becaufe  I  find  fuch  coherence  in  the  fimilitude 
with  the  things  fignified,  in  the  very  texture  of 
the  fable,  and  in  the  propriety  of  the  names 
which  are  given  to  the  perfons  or  acSors  in  the 
fable ;  and  no  man  can  pofitively  deny  that  this 
was  the  fenfe  propofed  from  the  beginning,  and 
induftrioufly  veiled  in  this  manner.  How  can  the 
contormiry  and  judgment  of  the  names  be  obfcure 
to  any  .'  Metis  being  made  the  wife  of  Jove,  plain- 
ly f  gnifies  counlel.  No  one  Ihould  be  inoved  if 
he  I'ometimts  fiuds  any  addition  for  the  fake  of 
hiflorv,  or  by  waj  of  embelliflimenr,  or  if  chrono- 
logy fhould  harpen  to  be  confounded,  or  if  part  of 
one  table  fhould  be  transferred  to  another,  and  a 
titw  allegory  introduced ;  for  thcfe  were  all  ne- 
ceffary  and  to  be  cxpe(5led,  feeing  they  are  the  in- 
yentions  of  men  of  different  ages,  and  who  writ  to 


different  ends,  fom«  with  a  view  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  other  to  civil  affairs. 

We  have  another  fign,  and  that  no  fmall  one, 
of  this  hidden  fenfe  which  we  have  been  fpeaking 
of ;  which  is,  that  feme  of  thefe  fables  are  in  the 
narration,  that  is,  in  themfelves  literally  under- 
ftood,  fo  foolifli  and  abfurd,  that  they  feem  to  pro- 
claim a  parable  at  a  diflance.  Such  as  are  pro- 
bable may  be  feigned  for  amufement,  and  in  imi- 
tation of  hiftory  ;  but  where  no  fuch  defigns  ap- 
pear, but  they  feem  to  be  what  none  would  ima- 
gine or  relate,  they  muft  be  calculated  for  other 
ufes !  What  a  fiftioa  is  this  !  Jove  took  Metis  for 
his  wife,  .ind  as  foon  as  he  perceived  her  pregnant, 
eat  her,  whence  he  himfelf  conceived,  and  brought 
forth  Pallas,  armed  from  his  head.  Nothing  can 
appear  more  monftrous,  more  like  a  dream,  and 
more  out  of  the  courfe  of  thinking,  than  this  fto- 
ry  in  itfelf.  What  has  a  great  weight  with  me, 
is.  that  many  of  thefe  fables  feem  not  to  be  invent- 
ed by  thofe  who  have  related  them,  Homer,  He- 
fi  .d,  and  other  writers ;  for  were  they  the  fiilions 
of  that  age,  and  of  thofe  who  delivered  them  down 
to  us,  nothing  great  and  exalted,  according  to  my 
opinion,  could  be  expeifled  from  fuch  an  origin  : 
but  if  any  one  will  deliberate  on  this  fubjc6l  atten- 
tively, thefe  will  appear  to  be  delivered  and  re- 
lated as  what  were  before  believed  and  received, 
and  not  as  tales  then  firft  invented  and  communi- 
cated :  befides,  as  they  are  toJd  in  different  man- 
ners by  authors  of  alnioft  the  fame  times,  they  are 
eafily  perceived  to  be  common,  and  derived  from 
old  memorial  tradition,  and  are  various  only  from 
the  additional  emhellilhments  which  diverfc 
writers  have  bellowed  on  them. 

In  old  times,  when  the  inventions  of  men,  and 
the  conclufions  deduced  from  them,  were  new  and 
uncommon,  parables,  and  iimiles,  of  all  kinds  a- 
bounded.  As  hieroglyphics  were  more  ancient 
than  parables,  parables  were  more  ancient  than 
arguments.  We  (hall  clofe  what  we  have  here 
faid,  with  this  obfervation  ;  the  wifdom  of  the  an- 
cients was  either  great  or  happy ;  great  if  thefe 
figures  were  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,  and  hap- 
py if  they  looked  no  farther,  that  they  have  af- 
forded matter  and  occafion  fo  worthy  contempla- 
tion. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

I  CANNOT  take  my  leave  of  this  work  without  ex- 
prtffing  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Theobald  for  his 
kind  affiftance  in  it.  Much  may  with  juftice  he 
faid  to  the  advantage  of  that  gentleman,  but  his 
own  writings  will  be  teilimonies  of  his  abilities, 
when,  perhaps,  this  profeflion  of  my  friendfhip 
for  him,  and  of  my  zeal  for  bis  merit,  Ihall  be 
forgot. 

Such  remarks  as  I  have  received  from  my  friends- 
I  have  diftinguilhed  from  my  own,  in  juftice  ta 
thofe  by  whom  1  have  been  fo  obliged,  left,  by  a 
general  acknowledgment  only,  fuch  errors  as  i 
may  have  poffibly  committed,  (hould,  by  the  wrong' 
guefs  of  fome,  be  u.njuflly  imputed  to  them. 

fcL  ts-  I72S>  TiioMAS  CooKC. 
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DEDICATION. 


To  the  Honourable 

CHARLES    TORKE. 


The  complaint  which  Theocritus  makes  iti  one  of 
his  Idylliums,  of  the  negled:  fliown  to  his  mufe, 
naturally  reminded  me  of  my  own  neceffity.  The 
Utmoft  ambition  of  my  wifties  could  not  have  af- 
pired  after  a  more  illuftrious  patron  than  Mr. 
Yorke ;  I  was  not  kept  long  in  fufpenfe,  having, 
through  a  worthy  friend,  received  permiflion  to  in- 
fcribe  to  you  the  fubfequent  fheets ;  and  the  fa- 
vour was  granted  in  a  manner  fo  peculiarly  polite, 
that  I  efteemed  the  obligation  more  than  doubled. 
It  was  cuftomary  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
for  the  plebeians  to  choofe  out  of  the  body  of  the 
patricians  protetflors  or  patrons,  whofe  care  it  was 
to  afiiil  their  clients  with  their  intereft,  and  defend 
them  from  the  oppreffion  of  the  great ;  to  advife 
them  in  points  of  lav/,  to  manage  their  fuits,  and 
fecure  their  peace  and  happinefs:  wliat  a  power- 
ful advocate,  in  this  refpett,  you  would  prove,  let 
the  pleadings  at  the  bar,  the  dccifions  in  Weftmin- 
fler-hall,  and  the  debates  in  the  feaate,  determine. 
But  the  friend  I  feek  at  prefent,  muft  be  eminent 
for  his  enlivened  genius,  the  delicacy  of  his  tafle 
in  literature,  his  claffical  learning,  and  his  gene- 
rous protection  of  the  mufes :  and  where  can  1 
find  thefe  fhining  abilities,  and  thefe  benevolent 
virtues  fo  happily  combined,  as  in  that  rminent 
patron,  who  does  me  the  honour  to  countenance 
the  following  Tvork  ?  You,  Sir,  are  not  only  "  m.o- 
••^  lis  amicus,"  but 

— Mufannnq.  comes,  cui  carmina  femper 
Et  citharx  cordi. 

You  have  .'ong  fince  facrificed  to  the  mufes  with 


warmed  by  the  example,  and  I'mpfoved  ty  tJia 
knowledge  and  experience  of  your  admirable  fa- 
ther,  formed  you  to  fliine  with  fo  much  luftre  in  3 
more  a<2ive  and  exalted  fphere,  you  had  been 
ranked  with  the  moft  celebrated  authors  in  polite 
learning.  But  I  ceafe  to  wonder,  that  you  Ihould 
have  attained  qualifications  like  thefe,  in  the  early 
culture  of  your  talents,  when  \  confider  your  zeal 
to  vindicate  the  privilege  of  your  predecelTors ; 
for  the  greatlawgiversof  antiquity  were  generally 
poets  '.  Themis  and  the  mufes  are  nearly  joined  in 
affinity  ;  both  derived  from  heaven ;  they  both 
diftribute  conco/d,  harmony,  and  good  will,  a- 
mong  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

To  whom,  then,  can  I  prefent  thefe  Arcadian 
fcenes  with  fo  much  propriety,  as  to  the  friend  of 
ancient  eloquence  and  poetry;  one  whom  I  know- 
to  have  been  an  intelligent  reader  and  admirer  of 
Theocritus  ?  Let  me  congratulate  myfelf  on  my 
good  fortune,  in  having,  by  this  performance, 
found  more  diftinguiihed  favour  from  JVIr.' Yorke, 
than  Theocritus  experienced  at  the  court  of  Hiero. 

That  the  honours  and  reputation  you  have  fa 
defervedly  acquired,  may  increafe  mere  and  more; 
that  you  may  live  long  and  happily,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  liberal  fciences,  and  the  fervice  of 
your  country,  is  the  earneft  wifh  of, 

Sir, 
Your  mofl  obh'gcd,  and  obedient  fervant, 
Francis  Fawkes, 


„   -         -  _  Ofpinoton,     1 

fuccefs  ;  and  had  not  the  tenor  of  your  fludies,  I  January  10.1767  ^ 


PREFACE. 


When  1  had  formed  a  refoluticn  of  publifhing  a 
tranfiation  of  this  inimitable  roet,  I  intended  to 
have  availed  fnyftlf  of  every  elegant  and  faitblul 
verfion  of  any  particular  Idy  Ilium  that  fell  in  my 
•way  ;  and  then  have  endeavoured,  to  the  befl  of 


my  ability,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  With  this 
view,  I  carefully  examined  Mr.  Dryden,  who  has 
left  trar.Dations  of  four  Idylliums,  the  3d,  the  8th, 
the  23d,  and  the  a7th.  There  arc  many  beautiful 
line*  in  the  third  j  but  take  it  altogether,  and  it  it  » 
Eiij 


♦O  FAWKES'S 

edious  paraphrafe ;  for  the  original  contains  only 
fifty-four  verfes,  which  he  has  multiplied  into  m 
fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-feven;  parti- 
cularly there  are  three  lines,  beginning  at  the  i8th. 

HvjLiipx.  X.  T.  A. 

Sweet  black-eye'd  luald,  Sec. 

Which  he  has  expanded  info  twelve.  Now,  though 
En,fi;lifh  heroic  verfe  confirts  of  no  more  than  fen 
fyllables,  and  the  Gretk  hrxameter  fometimesrifcs 
to  feventeen,  but  if,  upon  an  average,  we  fay  fif- 
teen, then  two  Greek  verfes  ic  equal,  in  point  nf 
fyllables,  to  three  of  Englifli  ;  but  if  a  tranflitor  is 
fo  extravagantly  licentious,  he  muft  lofe  fight  of 
his  original,  and  by  introducing  new  thoughts  of 
his  own,  difguife  his  author,  fo  that  nobody  can 
know  him  again.  But  Mr.  DryHen  has  a  far 
greater  foible  than  this,  which  tfTjvSlually  prevents 
me  from  inferfing  any  of  his  tranflations  in  this 
volume,  which  is,  that  whenever  he  meets  with 
any  fentiment  in  an  author  which  has  the  leafc  ten- 
dency to  indecency,  he  always  renders  it  worfe  ; 
ray,  even  in  thcfe  Idylliums,  where  the  original 
has  given  him  no  handle  at  all,  he  has  wrapt  the 
fim)'le  meaning  of  Theocritus  into  obfcenity.  "  Sed 
"  vitiis  nemo  fine  nafcitur ;"  n^>  man  had  more 
€xctliencies,  as  a  poet  than  Mr.  Dryden,  therefore 
the  hand  of  csnd.'ur  (hould  draw  a  veil  over  con- 
Aitutional  blcmiflies. 

In  Dryden's  Mifcellany  Poems,  there  are  feven 
or  eight  tranflations  of  other  Idylliums,  viz.  the 
cd  loth,  14th,  and  zeth,  by  W.  Bowles;  the  nth 
by  Duke,  and  the  ift,  and  fon-.e  other*,  by  diiTcr- 
ent  hands  ;  but  none  of  thefe,  I  fourd,  would  fuit 
my  purpofe  :  there  are  fo  many  wild  deviations 
from  the  original,  fiich  grofs  miftakes,  and  fo  ma- 
ny incorreft  and  empty  lines,  that  they  will  found 
very  hai-fnly  in  the  polifhed  ears  of  the  prtfent 
age.  Fully  fati^fied  with  this  inquiCtion,  I  then 
determined  to  undertake  the  whole  work  myfelf ; 
coTifidering  that  every  tranllation  from  an  ancient 
author,  as  well  as  every  original  work,  is  gi-iitral- 
ly  mofl  agreeable  to  the  reader  which  is  finifhed 
by  the  fame  hand  :  hecaufe,  in  this  cafe,  there  ib 
kept  up  a  certain  uniformity  of  Oyle  an  idi'  niati- 
cal  propriety  of  didtion,  which  is  infinitely  more 
pleafing  than  if  fome  different,  though  more  able 
hand,  had  here  and  there  interlarded  it  with  a 
Ihining  verCon.  than  if 

Purpureusjlate  qui  fplendeat,  i:nus  ct  alter 

Affuitur  pannus. 

1  have  been  informed  by  fome  venerable  critics, 
that  Creech's  tranflation  of  Theocritus  was  well ' 
done,  and  a  book  of  reputation  ;  that  he  thorough- 
ly undcrflood  the  daffies,  and  hud  a  peculiar  faci- 
lity in  unfolding  their  beauties,  and  that,  if  there 
vyas  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  his  tr;niflafion, 
there  would  be  no  necefTity  for  its  being  foperfcd- 
cd  by  another.  I  big  leave  to  dilTent  entirely, 
Irem  thefe  gentlemen,  who  probably  having  read 
Creech  when  they  were  young,  and  having  no  ea 
for  poetical  numbers,  are  better  pleafcd  with  th 


THEOCRITUS. 

rough  mufic  of  the  lafi  age,  than  the  refined  har^ 
mony  of  this;  and  will  not  eafily  be  perfuadcd, 
that  modern  Improvements  can  produce  any  thing 
fuperior.  However  Creech  may  have  approved 
himfelf  in  Lucretius,  or  Manilios,  I  (liall  venture 
to  pronounce  this  tranfl.ition  of  Theociitus  very 
bald  and  hard,  and  mon  ruftic  than  any  of  the 
ruftics  in  the  Sicilian  bard  :  he  himfelf  modeftly 
intifles  his  book,  '■  the  Idylliams  of  Theocritus 
"  donf  i/ita  Enor.'ijh:"  and  thty  are  done  as  well  as 
can  be  cxp-cle  i  from  Creech,  whp  had  neither  an 
ear  for  numbers,  nor  the  leaft  delicacy  of  expref- 
fion.       •       ■       ;' 

It  will  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  good 
this  bold  affertion.  which  I  can  eafily  do  by  pro- 
ducing a  few  examples.  In  the  firfl  fdvUium,  he 
calls  that  noble  paftoral  cup.  "  a  fine  two  haftdled 
"  pot ;"  and  the  £/.?  '  the  tendrils  or  clafpers," 
with  which  fcandcnt    plants  ufc   to  fu'lain  them- 

fclvfi  i-n  climl.ing,  he  transforms  into  kids ; 

'■  w  here  kid'  rfo  feem  fo  brcufe,"  In  the  defcrjp- 
tion  of  the  fifherman,  ver.  43   he  has  thefe  lines : 

The  nt  rves  ia's  neck  are  fwoln,  look  firm,  and 
ftrong. 

Although  he's  old,  and  fit  for  one  that's  young. 

Ver.  112.  He  makes  Daphnis  fay  to  Venus  : 

Go  new  ftout  Dicmed,g:'  f<>on  piirfue.  T 

Go  ni  I'e  him  now,  and  bnafl,  my  arts  o'er  V 
threw :  T 

Young  Daphnis,  fight,  for  I'm  a  matchforyou.  J 
Ea(k«j  omv  and  rv.y.%  \t>xmy^n,  he  renders,  "  He- 
lick's  cliff"  and  '•  Licon  s  tomb  "  A  little  further 
on,  and  likcwife  in  the  5th  Idylliuai,  he  turns 
nightingales  into  thiiifhc'. 

IdylliVinj  111  Where  Olpis  is  looking  out  for 
lunnies,  he  makes  him  ft.ind.  "  to  fnare  hi^trcuts." 
The  girl  Erithacis  he  calls  tawny  Bcfs  and  Alphe- 
ftboea'*  mother.  Alphifo's  mother, 

Idyl'.ium  V.  ver.  11.  He  tranflates  Crocylus  in- 
to Dick,  and  Idy'dium  XIV  Arrivus.  Api.*  and 
CIcunicus  into  Tom,  Will  and  Dick.  Near  the 
end  of  the  jth,  l.,acon  fays  : 

I  love  Eumedes  much,  I  gave  my  pipe. 
How  fvvtct  a  kifs  he  j^ave  ;  ah  charming  lipT 

Then  come  fuccefiivtly  the  following  delicate 
rhymes,  Grains,  fwans ;  fname,  Umb;  piece,  fees; 
joy,  Iky :  afterwards  he  makes  Comates  fay 

I'll  toot  at  I.acon.  I  have  won  the  hmb, 
Go  foolifb  fhepherd,  pine,  and  die  for  fhame. 

Idyllium  Vll.  vcf.  120  He  renders a^ias,  par/ley 
thinking  it  the  fame  as  ap'tum,  whereas  it  fignifics 
a  pear. 

Idyllium  XI.  He  makes  Polyphemus  fay  of  him- 
felf; 

Sure  I  am  fomewhar,  they  my  worth  can  fee, 
And  I  myfelf  will  now  grow  proud  of  me. 

He  fays  of  Cynlfca,  Idyl.  XIV   ver  a^. 
That  you  might  light  a  candle  at  her  n"fe. 

Idyllium  XV.  One  of^the  goflips  fays  to  s 
flrajger, 
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-You  arc  a  a  fancy  friend, 


I'm  ne'er  beholding  tVe,  and  there's  an  end. 

And  fo  there's  an  end  of  my  anlmadverfions  upon 
J.'Ir  Creech;  were  1  to  cjuote  nil  his  dull  infipid 
Iinf«,  I  Hiould  quote  above  liaif  his  hot  k  :  thus 
much  was  proper  for  me  to  fay  in  my  own  vindi- 
cation ;  and  to  add  more,  might,  to  fame  people, 
I'eem  invidious. 

It  has  been  hinted  to  me  by  more  ingenious 
judges,  that  if  Theocritus  was  tranflated  in  the 
language  of  Spencer,  he  would  appear  to  great 
advantage,  as  fuch  an  antiejiie  ftyle  would  be  a 
proper  fuccedaneum  to  the  Doric  idiom.  Fhtre 
appeared  to  me  at  tirft  famething  plannble  in  this 
fi-iicme  ;  but  happening  to  find  part  of  Mi^fchus's 
lirlr  Idyllium,  which  i.>  a  hue  and  cry  after  Cupid, 
parr.phraftically  tran.Hated  by  Spenfer  himfcif,  I 
had  reafon  to  alter  my  opinion.  I  (hill  tranfcribe 
the  pafTage,  that  the  reader  may  judge  whfher 
fuch  a  veriion  would  be  more  agreeable  than  one 
in  nicdern  language 

It  fortuned,  fair  Venus  having  loft 
Her  little  fon,  the  winjjcJ  god  of  love, 
M'"ho  for  fome  light  difpleafure,  which  him  croil, 
Wa-.  from  her  fltd,  as  ftit  as  any  dove, 
And  It  ft  her  hlifsful  bower  (>f  joy  above; 
(.So  from  her  often  he  had  Hed  aw^ay, 
When  Hie  for  aut^ht  him  fiiarply  did  reprove, 
And  v.'ander'd  in  the  world  in  ftrange  array, 
Difgias'd  in  thoufaud  Hiapes,  that  none  might  i;im 
bewray : 

Him  for  to  feck,  {\-.s  left  her  heavenly  houfe, 
And  fearched  every  way,  through   which  his 

wings 
Had  borne  him,  or  his  fracSl  file  mote  dete^S  : 
She  proniis'd  kiiles  fweet,  and  fweefer  thing.', 
Unto  the  man  that  of  him  tidings  to  her  brings. 
Faery  ^>uecii,  B.  3.  ch.  6. 

From  this  fjiecimen  I  could  not  be  perfuaded  to 
think,  th.at  a  tranflaticn  of  riieocriius,  even  in  the 
pureft- language  cf  Spmfc-r,  v/ould  afford  any  plea- 
sure to  an  Englifli  reader  :  and  therefore  1  have 
given  him  the  drefs  which  I  apprehend  would  heft 
become  him.  How  I  have  txeciifed  this  work,  I 
leave  to  the  decilion  of  the  candid  and  in.partial, 
deiiiing  they  will  allow  me  all  the  indulgence 
which  the  traidlator  of  f-i  various  and  difficult  an 
author  can  reafonably  require ;  an  author  on  v.'hom 
there  are  but  few  Greek  ichulia  publiflied,  only  to 
the  17th  [dyilium  inclufive,  and  thefe  often  ex- 
tremely puerile  ;  an  author  on  w  horn  fev.'er  notes 
have  been  written  than  upon  any  other  equally 
excellent.  Sca'iger,  Cafauboii,  Heinfiws  and  Meur- 
iiiis  frequently  leave  the  mod  difficult  pafiages 
vntouchcd  ;  their  obfervations  are  fcmetinies  trifl- 
ing and  unfatiffadory,  often  repuguant  to  each 
other,  and  now  and  then. learnedly  obfcure  ramidft 
thefe  difadvantages.  I  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
dutftniyfelf  with  the  utmoft  caution;  and  if  I  may- 
be allowed  to  fpeak  of  the  following  ftieets,  I  will 
briefly  explain  what  I  have  endeav.'ured  to  acconi- 
plifli.  Firft,  then,  as  to  the  tranflrjon;  I  have 
^eitker  followed  my  author  too  clofcly,  aor  aban- 


I  doned  h'rni  too  wantonly,  but  have  endeavoured 
/  to  keep  the  original  in  view,  without  too  effc-ntialiy 
I  deviating  from  the  fenfe  ;  no  literal  tranflition  can 
Ijbe  juft  ;  as  to  this  point,  Horace  gives  us  an  ex- 
}  cellent  caution  : 

Nee  verbum  verbo  cufabis  reddere  fidus 
Inferpres. 

I       iNor  ^YOrd  for  word  too  faithfully  tranflate. 

i  A  too  faitliful  interpretation,  IVIr.  Dryden  fays, 
muft  be  a  pedantic  ^ne;  an  admirable  precept  to 
this  purptde  is  coniaincd  in  the  complimenc  Sir 
John  Denharn  pays  Sir  Kichard  Fanfliaw  on  his 
verfion  of  the  Pallor  Fido  : 

That  fervile  path  thou  nobly  doft  decline. 
Of  tracing  v^ord  by  word,  and  line  by  line; 
A  ne-.v  and  nobler  way  thou  doft  purfue. 
To  make  traiflations,  and  tranflart.r-)  too; 
I'hey  but  pri'fcrve  the  allies,  thou  tlie  flame,    - 
l"rue  to  his  fenle,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

.\nd  as  I  liave  not  endeavoured  to  give  a  verbal 
tranfliUron.  fo  neither  have  I  indulged  fnyfelf  in  ;t 
rafli  parciphrafe,  which  always  lolcs  the  fjilrit  of  an 
ancient,  by  degenerati'g  into  th.'  modern  manners 
ufcxpreffion  and  to  the  befl  of  my  recoll_(5lion, 
1  have  taken  no  liberties  but  thefe  which  are  ne- 
ceftary  for  exhibiting  tlie  graces  of  my  author, 
tranii'ufidg  the  fpint  of  the  original,  and  fupport- 
ing  the  poetical  ftyle  of  the  tranflation.  This  is 
the  plan,  and  tlufc  are  the  rujes  by  which  every 
tranllator  fhould  coiidu<3:  hinifclf :  hovi-  I  have  ac- 
quitted myftlJ'  ia  theU  points,  muft  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  fuperior  judges.  As  to  the  notes, 
vvhirh  I  found  the  moll  laborious  part  of  my  titfic, 
they  are  intended  either  to  illuflrate  the  moft  dif- 
ficult, and  exemplify  the  beautiful  pafliiges;  or 
elfe  to  exhibit  the  various  imitations  of  auth  irs 
which  I  look  upon  as  an  agreeable  comment,  for 
they  rot  only  Qiow  the  manner  in  uhich  'he  an- 
cients ci^pied  e.ich  other'^  excellencies,  b  t  likev.-ifc 
often  help  to  elucidate  the  psfTages  that  are  quoted,, 
Upon  a  review  of  my  ootes,  I  am  afraid  I  have 
inftanced  too  many  poffages  from  Virgil  as  imita- 
tions of  Theocritus:  what  1  have  to  fay  in  my 
defence  is,  they  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  to  be 
fimjlar,  if  they  do  not  appear  in  the  fame  light 
to  the  reader,  they  are  eafily  overlooked  :  if  I 
have  in  this  refped:  comn.iired  a  fault,  '.his  ac- 
knowledgement will  plead  in  mitigation  of  it. 

•Bi.ndc>  thefe  errors  and  miftakes,  1  am  con- 
fcious  of  many  more,  though  I  hope  not  very  ma- 
terial ones;  thefe  the  learned  and  judicious,  who 
are  fenfible  of  the  difficulty  of  this  undertaking, 
will  readily  excife.  This  work  has  already  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  be(t  critics  of  the  age, 
therefore  what  the  worll  may  think  or  fay  of  it, 
will  give  me  no  concern.  I  mift  acknowledge  a 
fault  or  two  quas  iiKuria  fudit :  there  are  I  believe 
two  or  three  proper  names  falfe  accented  :  1  have 
alfo  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  my  author  in  the  firft 
Idyilium,  ver.  31. 

This  goat  with  twins  I'll  give,  &c. 
It  fliould  have  been  tranflated,  "  I  will  give  you 
£  iiij 


,♦  three  mllklngs  of  this  goat ;  u  r^,;  «^a|.,,  that 
*  you  ma^  milk  her  three  times ;  not  the  goat 
•'  hcrfelf  and  twins,"  which  would  have  been  a 
nioft  extravagant  prefent  from  a  poor  goatherd,  in 
return  for  a  fong.  The  reader,  therefore,  may  cor- 
red  the  palTage  thus : 

Thrice  (hall  you  milk  this  goat ;  (he  never  fails 
Two  kids  to  fuckle,  though  (he  fills  two  paiU: 
To  this  I'll  add,  &c. 

This  miftake  was  imparted  to  me  by  the  ingenious 
and  learned  Dr.  Jortin,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing emendation  ;  fee  note  on  ver.  57,  "  for  xif^etx 
"  you  read,  with  Pierfon,  K^ca-cw ;  which,  as  to 
"  the  fenfe,  feems  to  be  right.  But,  as  the  Ionic 
"  dialed  is  not  often  ufed  in  a  Doric  fong,  I 
•'  (hould  prefer  the  adjediivc  K^o]trt,a,  which  is  alfo 
*'  a  fmailer  alteration.  As  from  xi"<^'>f  comes 
"  .•t;of«rj/af ,  fo  from  K^oirc;,  Kjonrt/sj."  1  am  much 
obliged  to  the  fame  gentleman  for  the  followino' 
fliort,  but  full  account  : 

OF  TUE  BUCOLIC  MEASURE. 

"  Whofoever  (hall  carefully  examine  in  Theo. 
"  critus  the  compofition  of  his  verfes,  may  per- 
"  ceivc,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  nature  of  bucolic 
*'  or  paftnral  metre,  requires  that  the  fourth  foot 
"  of  the  verfe  be  a  dadyl,  and  that  the  laft  fyl- 
"  lable  of  this  daflyl  be  the  end  of  a  word,  which 
"  mnft  not  rim  into  the  next  foot.  The  firft  foot 
*'  alfo  fhould  rather  be  a  dadyl  than  a  fpondee, 
*'  and  the  cxfura  is  here  likewifeto  be  fliunned.  If 
"  after  the  fourth  foot  there  be  a  paufe  of  a  com- 
"  ma  at  leaft,  the  vcrfe  will  be  ftill  more  eleeant  • 
"as  ^       ' 

A«,-^iTt  I  BuxcXiKO.;,  yisirai  f.Xxi,  |  ae,'^ir'  aoiSxf. 
*'  Thus  the  verfes  will  abound  with  dadyls,  which, 
"  together  with  the  broad  Doric   dialed,  gives  a' 
•'  certain  ruftic  vivacity  and  lightnefs  to  the  poefy. 
"  But  yet  the  above-mentioned  rules,  if  they  were 
•'  conftantly  obferved,   would  difpleafe  by  a  tire- 
"  fome  unif  (rmity,  and  confine  the  poet  too  much  . 
"  and  therefore  a  variety  is  better,  as  in  the  line,' 
Aft(pui;,  narux-i,  STi  y>.u(fa,  J  yoi»  -XOTodiou 
»*  And  it  is^fufficient  if  the  other  flrudure  predo- 
.'  minate.     Tliefc  rules  Virgil  hath  quite  ntgled- 
•'  ed,  except  in  thofe  verfes  of  his  eighth  eclogue, 
c'  which  are  ca'ied  -verfas  InUrcalaret : 
*'  Incipe  Manalios  mecum,  mea  |  tibia,  verfu?," 
And 

"  Ducitc  ab  urbe  dtnum,  mea  carmina,  [  duclte 

"  Daphnim, 
"  For  a  further  account  of  this  matter,  the  curious 
"  reader  is  referred  to  the  Mcmoires  de  L,'Acad. 
**  Tom.  vi.  p.  238." 

AN  ACCOUNT    OF     SOME     MSS.  AND  CDRJOUS  EDI- 
TIONS OF   THEOCRITUS. 

It  may  be  alked,  why  I  have  not  afted  the  part 
of  a  verbal  critic  in  this  performance  .'  My  reafon 
T  as,  that  far  more  able  men  had  confidered  Theo- 
critus m  that  li^hit.    The  late  Mr.  D'Orville,  the 
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author  of  the  Critica  Vannts,  and  Sicula,  during 
his  travels  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  collated  upwards  of 
forty  MSS.  of  Theocritus ;  his  collation  is  now  at 
Amfterdam.  Mr.  St.  Amand,  a  few  years  ago, 
left  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  a  large  colleftion 
of  collations,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  who 
has  prepared  a  noble  edition  of  this  author,  ha» 
the  ufe  of.  Mr.  Taylor,  late  Greek  profefTor  of 
Cambridge,  left  likewile  a  Theocritus  almoft  ready 
for  the  prefs.  In  the  public  library  at  Cambridge, 
there  are  fome  notes  on  Theocritus  by  Ifaac  Ca- 
faubon,  written  in  the  margin  of  Henry  Stephens's 
Poet»  Graeci;  likewife  manufcript  notes  in  the 
edition  of  Conimelin,  printed  in  quarto;  and  alfo 
fome  notes  by  Thomas  Stanley,  the  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Philofophers  :  all  thefe,  and  likewife 
a  MS.  Theocritus  are  in  the  public  library  at  Cam- 
bridge. There  is  alfo  a  MS.  of  the  firft  eight 
Idylliums  in  Emanuel  College  library.  Mr.  Hob- 
lyn,  late  member  for  the  city  of  Brifloi,  left  be- 
hind him  many  notes  and  obfervations  for  an  edi- 
tion of  Theocritus.  Btfides  thefe,  there  are  great 
materials  for  illuftrating  this  author  in  private 
libraries. 

As  to  the  editions  of  Theocritus,  which  are 
very  numerous,  I  think  proper  to  fay  fomething ; 
as  we  have  but  an  imperfed  account  of  them  in 
Fabricius  and  Maittaire.  Reifkie,  in  the  preface 
to  his  late  edition  of  this  Greek  poet,  has  given  us 
an  account  of  the  various  editions,  but  this  account 
is  far  from  being  fatisfadory.  The  firft  edition  of 
Theocritus  was  printed  at  Milan  in  the  year  1493, 
the  letter  is  the  fame  with  the  Ifocrates  of  the 
fame  place  and  date.  See  the  catalogue  of  the 
Leyden  library,  page  ajl.  The  fecond  edition 
was  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius  a:  Venice,  in  the 
year  1495;  this  is  the  only  edition  Aldus  ever 
printed;  there  are  fome  leaves  cancelled  in  it, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  Reilke  and  others  have 
imagined  that  Aldus  printed  two  editions.  Mr. 
Maittaire,  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Annda  7yfc. 
graphici  page  244,  has  given  us  an  account  of 
thele  differences.  In  the  year  15 15,  we  have  an 
edition  by  Philip  Junta  at  Florence ;  and  another 
in  IJ16,  by  Zachary  Calitrgus  at  Rome. 

Thefe  are  all  the  editions  that  came  out  before 
the  year  IJ20.  Befides  thefe,  and  thofe  mentioned 
by  kejfke,  which  I  have  fecn,  there  are  fome  cu- 
rious editions,  viz.  that  of  Florence  by  Benedia 
Junta,  printed  in  the  year  IJ40;  the  Bafil  edition 
of  1558,  and  the  Paris  edition  of  1617,  printcd'by 
John  Libert.  I  have  purpofely  omitted  mention- 
ing the  others,  as  they  are  already  taken  notice  of, 
either  by  Fabricius,  Maittaire,  or  Reilke. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  preface  without  paying 
my  acknowledgments  to  thofe  gentlemen  who 
have  kmdiy  aflifted  me  in  this  undertaking.  Dr. 
Pearce,  the  prefent  Lord  Bifliop  of  Rochefter,  many 
years  eminent  for  his  critical  difquifitions,  has,  in 
the  friendlinefs  of  converfation,  furnifhed  me  with 
feveral  ufeful  rules  for  conducing  my  tranflation. 
Dr.  Jortin  has  favoured  me  with  a  concife,  but  full 
account  of  the  old  bucolic  meafure,  and  a  few  va- 
luable notes.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon 
has  corrcdcd  fart  of  this  work,  and  fuioilhcd  m« 
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with  fome  judicioui  remarks.  In  a  (hort  conver- 
fatioti  with  the  ingenious  Mr.  Jofeph  Warton,  I 
gathered  feveral  obfervations,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  fuperiority  of  Theocritus  to  Virgil  in 
paftora!,  which  are  interfperfed  among  the  notes. 
The  learned  Dr.  Plumptre,  Archdeacon  of  Ely, 
has,  with  great  candour  and  accuracy,  done  me 
the  honour  to  perufe  and  amend  every  (heet  as  it 
came  from  the  prefs.  Dr.  Aflcew,  fo  eminently 
diflinguifhed  in  his  profeflion,  as  well  as  for  a  large 
and  moft  curious  colleiftion  of  the  claflics,  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  them,  with  the  iincerity  of 
an  old  acquaintance  and  a  friend,  gave  me  many 
various  readings, fliowed  me  every  valuable  edition 
of  Theocritus  that  is  extant,  and  furniftied  me  with 
the  account  of  fome  MSS.  and  fcarce  editions  of 
my  author,  which  were  never  taken  notice  of  by 
former  editors.     Swithin  Adee,  M.  D.  and  the 


Rev.  Mr.  John  Duncomhetjf  Canterbury,  have,  ac 
my  own  requeft,  fent  me  feveral  notes  and  liric- 
tures  upon  my  performance,  which  are  candid  and 
valuable.  Mr.  Burnaby  Greene,  auihor  of  Juvenal 
paraphraftically  imitated,  very  obligingly  lupplied 
the  Effay  on  l^afloral,  and  fome  ingenious  obfer- 
vations:  and  Dr.  William  Watfon  lent  me  his 
friendly  afliftancc  in  the  botanical  part.  I  could 
mention  other  eminent  names  of  gentlemen  who 
have  corrected  and  improved  this  work ; 

Each  finding,  like  a  friend, 


Something  to  blame,  and  fomething  to  commend. 

The  lift  I  have  given,  I  am  apprehenfive,  will  ap- 
pear oftentatious — however,  1  had  rather  be  con- 
vidted  of  the  foible  of  vanity,  than  thought  guilty 
of  the  fin  of  ingratitude. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  THEOCRITUS. 


A-S  the  life  of  Theocritus  has  been  feveral  times 
written  in  EnjjIiQi,  I  flattered  myfelf  that  I  might 
iJDgle  out  the  account  I  liked  beft,  and  fave  myfelf 
the  trouble  of  compiling  it  afrefli.  1  depended  a 
good  deal  upon  Kennet,  but  when  I  came  to  pe- 
rufe his  account  of  Theocritus,  I  found  it  unfatis- 
fadory,  and  no  viays  anfwerable  to  my  purpofe  : 
he  feems  more  felicitous,  in  an  affeded  quaintnefs 
of  flyle,  to  exhibit  a  difplay  cf  his  own  learning, 
than  fludious,  by  the  invtftigation  of  truth,  to  give 
information  to  his  readers  :  his  thoughts  lie  loofe 
and  unconnedlcd,  ai;d  therefore  are  generally  te- 
dious and  perplexing. 

The  account  of  our  author  in  the  Biographical 
Dictionary,  publiilied  in  twelve  volumes  odlavo, 
is  nothing  but  a  fervile  epitome  of  Kennet,  and, 
where  the  concifencfs  of  it  will  allow,  exprefied 
in  his  very  words.  Thus  diflatisfivd  with  the 
moderns,  1  had  rcccurfe  to  the  ancients :  in  iht 
life  generally  prefixed  to  his  works  by  Suidas,  we 
are  told,  '•  That  I'het  critus  was  aChian,  a  rheto- 
"  rician  :  but  that  there  was  anoirier  TheccritU', 
"  the  fon  of  Praxagoras  and  Philina,  though  fome 
"  fay  of  Simichidas,  a  Syracufan;*'  others  fay,  "  he 
*'  was  born  at  Cos,  but  lived  at  Syracufe  "  now 
this  was  the  cafe  of  Epicharmus-,  and  might  eaHly 
occafion  the  miftake.  See  the  note  on  Epigram 
XVII. 

In  another  Greek  account  in  the  front  of  his 
■works,  we  are  told,  that  "  Theocritus  the  Bucolic 
"  poet  was  born  at  Syracufe,  and  that  hi-  father's 
"  name  was  Sioiichidas."  Gyraldus  fays,  "  fome 
"  have  thought  him  of  Cos,  foine  of  Chios."  From 
fuch  a  confufed  jumble  of  relations,  what  can  with 
certainty  be  made  out  ? 


Then  take  him  to  develope  if  you  can, 
And  hew  the  block  off,  and  get  out  the  man. 

There  are  but  few  memorials  left  of  this  poet  ; 

thofe  that  I  produce  I  (hall  endeavour  to  cftablifli 

on  good  authority,  and  whenever  an  opportunity 

offers,  which  is  but  very  reafonable,  will  let  him 

fpeak  for  himfelf. 

Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian,  as  is  evident  from 

many  telh'monics.  Virgil  invokes  cheSicilian  mufes, 
becaufe  Theocritus,  whom  he  profcffedly  imitates, 
was  of  that  country  ;  SUUiJcs  Mvfa:,  faulo  majora 
Ciinamus,  Ed.   4.  i.   and,    Exfremum   hunc,  Arethu- 

fd,  mihi  concede  laborim,  Ed.  10.  I  He  is  called 
a  Sicilian  poet  by  the  emperor  Julian,  in  one 
of  his  epiAie«;  and  by  I'erentianus  Mauius,  ia 
hi.s  book  de  Mctris,  ver.  4C7,  SicuU  telluris  alum- 
nus :  by  Manihus,  Bock  2.  ver.  40.  he  is  faid  to 
be  Sicuia  tcllurc  ereahis,  which  fixes  his  birth  on 
that  ifland  :  and  tiiat  he  was  born  at  Syracufe, 
Viis<i!  feenis  to  intimate,  when  he  fatj's,  Frima 
6yrac:J}o  dignata  eji  Itidere  terfu,  Ecl.  6.  I.  But 
in  one  of  his  own  epigrams,  which  generally 
ftands  in  the  front  01  his  works,  probably  accord- 
ing to  his  own  original  intention,  he  affures  us  he 
was  born  at  Syracufe,  and  gives  us  the  names  of 
his  parents : 

'Eli  «^«  'T'Si'  vc^av  cifii  'Ev^xx.ensiiy, 

A  Syracufian  born,  no  right  I  claim. 
To  Chios,  and  Theocritus  my  name  : 
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Praxa^oras'  aii J  fjni'd  Pbiliaa's  fon ; 
My  laurels  from  unborrow'd  verfe  are  won. 
Afrer  this  phin  declaration,  it  is  amazing  that  t'le 
old  jjrammarian"!  will  not  reft  fadsficd,  but  endea- 
vour to  rob  him  both  of  his  parents  and  his  coun- 
try. The  chief  view  whic!i  the  poet  ha  i  in  writ- 
ing this  epigram,  though  perhaps  it  nizy  rot  ap- 
pear at  firtl  fight,  feems  to  be  this ;  he  had  a  name- 
lake  of  Chios,  a  rhetorician,  and  pretender  to 
poetry,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  fullered  an 
io-iiomini'us  dea'h,  for  r)mc  crime  committed 
ao'ainft  king  Antigonus  ;  and  tliereforc  Theocritus 
the  poet,  by  this  epigram,  took  all  poflible  precau- 
tion to  be  diftinguifhcd  from  his  r.amelake  the 
rhetorician.  "Theother  Thtocritus,"  fays  he,  "  is 
•'  of  Chios;  I  that  am  the  author  "ftlitfe  poems,  am 
«'  a  Syracufian,  the  fon  of  Praxagoras  and  the  ce- 
"  lebrated  Phiiina  :  1  never  borrowed  otiur  peo- 
"  pie's  numbers."  The  laft  fentence  is  an  honeil 
declaration,  that  the  poet  had  not  been  a  plagiary, 
like  many  of  his  predecelTors  and  contemporaries. 

Theocritus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fcholar  of 
Philetas,  and  Afclepiades,  or  Siceii.ias  :  Philetas 
•was  an  elegiac  poet  of  the  ifland  of  Cos,  had  the 
honour  to  be  preceptor. to  Ptolemy  Piiiladelphus, 
and  is  celebrated  by  Ovid  and  Propertius  :  Sice- 
lidas  was  a  Samian,  a  writer  of  epigrams  :  he 
mentions  both  thefe  with  honour  in  his  fevenih 
Idyllium,  fee  ver.  53. 

As  to  the  age  in  which  he  flcurifced,  it  f-ems 
indifputably  to  be  afcertained  by  two  Idylliums 
that  remain,  one  is  addren"cdto  Hic.-o  king  of  Sy- 
racufe,  and  the  other  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the 
Egyptian  monarch.  Hiero  began  his  reign,  as 
Caufabon  afierts  in  his  obfervaticns  on  P.^lyhius, 
in  the  fecbnd  year  of  the  126th  Olympiad,  or 
about  275  years  before  Chrift ;  and  Ptolemy  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  i  2jd  Olympiad.  1  hough 
the  exploit's  of  Hiero  are  recorded  greatly  to  his 
advantage  by  Polybius,  in  the  firft  book  of  his 
hiftory;  though  he  had  many  virtues,  had  fre- 
quently fignahzcd  his  courage  and  conducSl,  and 
difiinguifhed  himfcif  by  fever.-;!  atchievements  in 
•war  ;  yet  he  feems,  or  at  leift  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  to  have  expreficd  no  great  affection  for 
learning  or  men  of  letters :  and  this  is  fuppofed  to 
have  given  occallon  to  the  l6th  Idyllium,  infcribed 
with  the  name  of  Ki'-To  ;  where  the, poet  afferts 
the  dignity  of  his  profeffion.complaihs  that  it  met 
with  neither  favour  nor  protedlion,  and  in  a  very 
artful  manner,  touches  upon  fome  of  the  virtues 
of  this  prince,  and  infinuaies  what  an  iliuftrious 
figure  he  v.-cu!d  have  made  in  poetry,  had  he  been 
as  noble  a  patron,  as  he  was  an  argument  for  the 
mufes. 

His'  not  meeting  with  the  encouragement  he 
cxpe<51ed  in  his  own  country,  was  in  all  probability 
the  reafon  that  induced  Theocritus  to  leave  Syra- 
cufc  fix  the  more  friendly  climate  of  .•^leiand:  ia, 
where  Ptolem.y  Philadelphus  then  reigned  in  un- 
rivalled Iplendour,  the  great  cucc^uragcr  of  arts 
ai;d  fciences,  and  the  patron  of  learned  men.  In 
hi^  voyage  to  Egypt  he  touched  at  Cos,  an  iCand 
in  the  Archipelago  not  far  front  Rhodes,  where 
he  was  honourably  entertained  ly  PhraDdamus 
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]and  .Vtigcnes,  who  invited  him  into  die  c.^u^^ry 
to  Celebrate  the  fcflival  of  Ceres,  as  appears  by 
the  fevcnth  idyllium. 

Wc  have  ail  tiie  reafon  in  the  world  to  imagins^ 
that  he  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception  at 
•Alexandria,  than  he  had  experienced  at  Syracufe, 
from  his  encomium  on  Ptolemy,  contained  in  the 
17th  Idyllium,  where  he  rifes  above  his  paftoral 
flyle,  and  tliow.s,  that  he  culd,  upon  occauon  (as 
Virgil  did  afterwards),  exalt  his  Sicilian  mufe  to  a 
fublimer  flrain,/iw/j  majora  :  he  derives  the  race 
of  Ptolemy  from  Hcrcuks,  he  cnuiiierates  his  many 
cities,  he  delcribes  his  great  power  and  immenfe 
riches,  but  above  all,  he  commemorates  his  royal 
munificence  to  the  fons  of  the  mufes.  Towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  14th  Idyllium,  there  is  a 
ihort,  but  very  noble  panegyric  on  Ptolemy :  in 
the  ijth  Idylhum,  he  celebrates  B-reuice,  the  mo- 
ther, and  Arfinoe,  the  wife  of  Ptcilemy. 

I  do  not  recollcffl:  any  more  memorials  of  this 
poet's  life,  which  can  be  gathered  from  his  works, 
i.xcept  his  friendfhip  with  Aratus,  the  famous  au- 
thor of  the  Phenomena  ;  to  wh.mi  lie  addrtffes 
his  fix.th  Idyllium,  and  whofe  amours  he  defcribes 
in  the  feventh. 

rhere  is  one  circumPcance  more  in  regard  to 
rheocritu-,  wliich  is  fo  improbable,  that  I  Ihould 
not  have  thonghc  it  worth  while  to  have  troubled 
tlie  reader  w  ith  it,  if  it  had  not  been  mentioned 
by  all  his  biographers,  v:2.  that  he  lies  under  the 
fufpicion  of  having  fufLred  an  ignoniinious  death  : 
this  takes  its  rife  from  a  diftich  of  Ovid  in  his  Ibis. 

Utque  Syracofio  pra;fl.ri<3.a  fauce  poets, 
Sic  anima:  laqueo  fit  via  claufa  ture. 

But  it  does  not  appear,  that  by  the  Syracufan  poet 
Ovid  means  Theocritus ;  more  probably,  as  fume 
commentators  on  the  puflage  have  fuppofcd,  Em- 
pedocles,  •who  was  a  poet  and  philofopher  of  Si- 
cily, is  the  perfon  pointed  a:  :  others  think  that 
Ovid,  by  a  fmali  millake  or  flip  of  his  memory, 
might  confound  Theocritus  therhetorician  of  Chios, 
who  v/ar  executed  by  order  of  King  .Antigonus, 
with  Theocritus  the  poet  of  Syracufe;  and  the 
epigram  quoted  abo"\'e  very  ftrongly  indicates  how 
apprthenfive  our  poet  was  of  being  confounded 
with  that  pejfon  .  it  feems,  indeed,  as  I  hinted 
before,  compofed  on  purpofe  to  manifcf):   the  dil- 

1  tincflion. 

Afrer  this  (hort  account  of  our  author,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fay  fomething  of  his  v.orks;  fr  to  write 

1  the  life  of  a  poet,  without  fpeaking  of  his  c.^mpo- 

'  fitioiis,  wi'uld  be  as  abfurd  as  to  pretend  to  pu- 

I  blifli  the  memiiirs  of  a  hero,  and   omit  the  reld- 

'  tion  of  his  nioft  material  exploits. 

j  All  the  writings  of  Theocritus  that  now  remain 
are  his  Idylliums  and  Epigrams;  in  regard  to  the 

'■  word  Idylliums,  D.  Hriufius  tells  us,  that  the 
grammarians  termed  ail  thofe  fmaller  compofitions 

;  E;3>i  (a  fpccies  of  poetry),  which  could  not  be  dc- 

i  fined  from  their  fubjccl.-',  which  are  various  : 
thus  the  ?ylv.-c  <if  ^tatiu•,  had  they  been  writtea 
in  Gieek,  would  have  been  calhd  Ri3»  and  EiSyX- 

'  yts, ;  even  the  Roman  poets  make  v.'t.if  this  term; 

j  thus  Aafonias  ftyks  one  •!  his  books  of  poems  as 
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various  fur'iectg  Edyllia  :  this  ancient  title,  then, 
may  ferve  to  exprcfs  the  fmalhicfs  and  vnriety  of 
their  na'iires;  they  would  now,  perhaps,  be  called 
^oems  on  Several  Occafions.  Though  in  dele- 
rence  to  fo  "reat  an  authority,  1  fhall  take  the  li- 
berty tn  m-tke  a  corjecflure  :  Heinfius  tells  us,  that 
oritriiially  there  \vere  differ  ent  titles  or  infcriptions 
prefixed  to  the  poem>  of  Theocritus;  firft  of  all 
hi-i  Bucolics  were  f.parated  and  diftinj'uiflicd  by 
the  title  of  'S.—n  "^o uy.oXix.it,  and  were  called  by  the 
grammarians  Ei?fX?.;a  ^ouy.oXtKu :  but  mi^ht  it 
not  at  firfl  have  been  written  Ei^uf-Xia  ?  which 
fie;nifics  Poems  or  Verfes,  and  by  an  eafy  miftalce 
of  the  tranfcriber  altered  into  EilvXXix  ?  this  read- 
ing delivers  us  at  once  from  the  embarrsffmcnt 
attendinff  the  derivation  of  the  word  Idylliums, 
and  EcraJ.X/K.  the  fame  as  KerfcuH,  very  naturally 
flows  from  the  vvord  Ev>!,  the  plural  of  EtCj-,  Car- 
men ;  thus  we  have  Etn  x^^"^^  '•  '^  '''  *°  •'"^  obfer- 
ved,  that  Ariftophanes  ufes  the  word  three  times, 
fee  his  Rano:,  ver.  973,  Acharnenfcs,  ver.  397  ; 
and  in  his  pax,  ver.  531  he  has  ■c'ruXXiuv  Ey^.-or.Ssj, 
^V crftcidcn-um  EuripiJis  :  this,  however,  is  only  c-n- 
jedlure  Under  the  fecond  title,  every  poem  that 
was  afcribed  to  Theocritus,  though  the  character 
and  argument  were  very  different,  was  inferted. 
Under  the  third  were  contained  a  collection  of  bu- 
colic poems,  whether  by  Theocri'U',  Mofchus, 
Bi'in,  or  others,  and  the  name  of  Theocritus  pre- 
fixed to  the  whole  ;  on  which  occafi>n  there  is  an 
Epigram  in  the  Anthologia,  afcribed  to  Ar^enii- 
dorus : 

Wild  rov'd  the  paftoral  Mufes  o'er  the  plains, 
Buf  now  one  fold  the  fiogle  flock  contains. 

Bcfides  the  Idylliums  that  we  now  have,  Theocri- 
tus is  faid  by  Suidas  to  have  written  n/!;ir;ff/«f,  HA- 
'^iCu,;,  T/jivov:,  I-I^w;va;,  'E.-riKr.Oiic.  fnXfj,  ]ZX:yiia;  xui 
Ixf/Tiov; :  that  is,  Ptoetidcs,  Hopes,  H  miis,  He- 
roiius,  Dirges,  tlcg^ics,  and  Iambics  :  the  Prceti- 
des  were  the  daughters  of  Proteu?,  king  of  the 
Argives,  who  preferring  themft  Ives  to  Juno,  went 
mad,  and  imagined  themfeives  turned  into  crows, 
but  were  cured  by  Melanipus;  the  Idyilium  in 
praife  of  Caftor  and  Polhix  is  fuj'pofed  to  be  one 
of  the  hymns,  and  there  are  H've  verfes  remaining 
of  a  poem,  in -praife  of  Eerenice,  whith  may  be 
cjaffcd  am  )ng  the  Heroines. 

It  is  to  be  obferveci,  that  Theocritus  generally 
wrote  in  the  modern  Doric,  fometimes  indeed,  he 
ufed  the  Ionic  ;  the  Doric  diaiec^t  was  of  two  loits, 
the  old  and  new  ;  the  old  founded  harfli  and 
rough,  but  the  new  was  much  fofter  and  fmooth- 
er  ;  this,  as  Mr  Poj  e  juftly  obferves,  in  the  time 
of  Theocritu- had  its  beauty  and  propriety,  was 
ufed  in  part  of  Greece,  znd  fret|ucnt  in  the  mouths 
of  many  of  the  greateft  perlcns.  It  has  been 
thought  hy  fonie  that  the  D  rian  phrafe  in  which 
he  wrore,  has  a  great  (ba^e  in  his  honours-  but 
cxciufive  >■{  this  arlvamage,  he  can  produce  ether 
ample  claims  to  fccure  his  rur*!  crcwr.  fro.;i  tl:e 


boldell  competitor.  A  proof  of  this,  I  think,  will 
appear  from  this  circumflance  ;  that  Virgil,  who 
is  the  great  rival  of  the  Sicilian,  has  few  image* 
in  his  Eclogues  but  what  are  borrowed  from  The- 
ocritus; nay,  he  not  only  continually  imitates,  but 
frequently  tr3nn,ites  feveral  lines  together,  an  1 
often  in  thcfc  very  paffages  falls  fhort  of  his  maf- 
ter,  as  will  appear  in  the  notes. 

Though  Theocritus  is  generally  efteemed  only  a 
paftoral  poet,  yet  he  is  manifedly  robbed  of  a  great 
part  of  his  fame,  if  his  other  pieces  have  not  their 
proper  laurels.  At  the  fame  time  his  PaftoriLs  are, 
without  iloubt,  to  be  confidered  as  the  foundation 
of  his  credit;  upon  this  claim,  he  vi^ill  be  admitte.l 
for  the  happy  finifher,  as  well  as  the  inventor  of 
his  art ;  and  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  excel- 
led all  his  imitators,  as  much  as  originals  ufuiUy 
do  their  cojdes.  He  Jias  the  fame  advantage  in 
bucolic,  as  Homer  had  in  epic  poetry,  v.-hicli  is  t> 
make  the  critics  turn  his  pra^ice  into  eternal 
rules  and  to  meafure  nature  herfeif  by  hioacconi- 
plilhed  model :  therefore,  as  to  enumerate  the  glo- 
ries of  heroic  poetry,  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  ian 
up  the  praifes  of  Hom.er,  fo  to  exhibit  the  beau- 
ties of  paltoral  verfe,  is  only  an  indiredl  way  of 
making  panegyrics  on  Theocritus.  Indeed,  the 
Sicilian  has  in  this  refpcifl  been  fomewhat  more 
fortunate  than  Homer,  as  Virgil's  Eclogues  are 
reckoned  more  unequal  imitations  of  his  Idylliums, 
than  in  the  yEneis  of  the  Iliad. 

I  think  I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  Theo- 
critus with  more  propriety  than  by  collecling  th« 
fentimcnts,  not  only  of  the  ancients,  but  lilcew.fe 
of  the  modern?^  in  regard  to  the  character  of  our 
author.  Lotjginus  fays,  (fee  the  motto)  "  Theo- 
"  crifus  has  fliown  the  happieic  vein  imaginable 
"  for  paftorals,  excepting  thofe  in  which  he  Jias 
"  deviated  from  the  country  :"  .or  perliaps  it  may 
more  properly  be  rendered,  as  Tabriclus  undcr- 
fiands  it,  "  excepting  in  thofe  few  pieces  that  are 
''  of  anotlier  argumet^t."  Q^iintilia:)  fays,  "  .'\dnii- 
"  rabilis  in  fuo  gtnere  TheocritU',  fed  mufa  ilU 
"  ruiHca  ct  palioralis  non  forum  mido  verum 
"  etiani  urbcm  reformidat :"  '"  Theocritus  is  ad- 
"  niirable  in  his  way,  but  his  rufcic  and  paftoral 
"  mufe  is  not  only  afraid  of  appearing  in  the  fo- 
"  lum,  but  even  in  the  city:"  by  which  h: 
means,  that  the  language  and  thoughts  of  Tiieo- 
critus's  fiirpherds  ought  not  to  be  imitated  m  pub- 
lic fneaking,  nor  in  polite  cmpofitiin;  yet,  for 
all  this  "  he  was  adir.irable  in  his  way."  Man- 
lius  in  the  fecond  bock  of  his  Aftronomicon  gives 
a  juft  charaifler  of  our  poet  *  : 

Qninetiani  pccorum  ritus,  et  Pana  fonantem 
In  calamos,  Siculi  memorat  tellure  creatus: 
Nee  fylvis  fvlveftre  canit     perque  horrida  motus 
Ri:ra  ferit  dukes  :  mufamque  iuducit  in  aura«. 

The  fwect  Theocritus,  with  fofteft  fliains, 
Makes  piping  Pan  delight  Sicilian  fwains ; 
I'hrough  his  Imooth  reed  no  rufcic  numbtrs  move, 
But  all  is  tcndernels,  and  all  is  love  ; 


*  Injlcaii  0/ i^zcoi\.\n\  lilLS,  Dr.   B:Kih  reads  I'l- 
j  tus  palkOiua^. 
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As  if  the  mufes  f^t  in  every  vale, 

Infpir'd  the  Tong,  and  told  the  melting  tale. 

Creech. 
One  would  itnaj^ne  thefe  authorities  were  fufi- 
cient  to  cfcublifti,  or  at  leaft  to  fix  the  reputation 
of  Theocritus,  on  a  very  lure  tooting  ;  ami  yet  Dr. 
John  jVIartyii,  who  has  rranflate<l  Virgil's  Eclogues 
and  Georgics  into  profe,  \vi;h  many  lenrned  notes, 
feems  co  be  of  a  different  perfuafioii.  In  the  latter 
^nd  of  his  preface  to  the  Eclogue^,  after  obferv- 
ing  that  Virgil,  in  almoft  every  Eclogue,  enter- 
tains the  reader  with  a  rural  fctne,  a  foi  t  of  fine 
landi'rape,  and  enumeratinfj  thefe  fcenes,  he  fays, 
"  and  having  now  Xeen  this  excellence  in  Virgil, 
".  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  fome- 
"  thing  more  required  in  a  good  paftoral,  than 
"  the  afT-'clatiop  of  uOng  coarfe,  rude,  or  obfolete 
"  exprcffions;  or  a  mere  nothinguefs,  without 
"  either  thou;»ht  or  defign,  under  a  falfe  notion  of 
"  rufal  fimp!:city."  1  hat  he  here  means  l~heo- 
critiis,  or  elfe  he  means  nothing,  is  plain  from  his 
mention  of  him  immediately  after :  in  regard  to 
the  charge  of  his  "  affctledly  ufing  coarfe,  rude, 
"  and  i.hfnlete  expreiTions,"  I  imagine  he  alludes 
to  the  fifth  Idyllium,  which  indeed  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  too  ruilic  and  abufive  :  but  we  muft 
remember  that  Theocritus  irter)ded  this  poem  as 
a  fpecimen  of  the  rTiginal  old  bucolic  Idyllium, 
■which  was  very  rude,  and  often  obfcene  ;  as  the 
learned  Heinfius  has  more  than  once  obfervcd ; 
hi*  words  are,  "  multum  a  rcliquis  difT.runt  q;i?E 
"  airoAizx  funt,  in  quibus  majnr  eil  iiicivi'i- 
"  tas ;  ut  in  qninto  a;paret,  quod  Idy'lium  fingu- 
"  lare  e(l,  ct  la  iuo  gjiieic  erccmpluiii,  antiqu;e 
**  niiniruni  BjkoXi.~.;;  ubi  niinquam  fere  fine  oh- 
*'  fceno  feiifu  rixatur  caprariu^."  And  in  another 
place ;  "  ver.T  jSaxoA/aj  exemplum  in  quinto  The- 
"  otriti,  in  Virgin  tettio  haben-.us."  Therefore, 
infiead  of  condemning  Th£ocritu=,  we  ought  to 
think  ourfclves  much  obliged  to  him  for  leaving 
MS  one  example  of  rhc  ancient  ruftic  bucolic  ;  Vir- 
gil certainly  thought  fo,  otherwife  he  would  nfct 
Jiave  imitated  that  very  piece.  As  to  the  fcenery 
with  which  the  Eclogues  are  embeliiihed,  all  the 
Idyliiums,  cr  at  leaft  the  greatell  part  of  them, 
are  ornamented  in  the  fame  manner,  which  will 
appear  fo  evident  to  every  reader,  that  it  would 
be  impertinent  to  point  it  cut.  As  to  the  other 
part  of  the  Do(£lor'5  obfervation,  "  a  mere  no- 
"  thirgncfs  without  thought  or  defign,"  it  is 
liich  a  defpicahle  falfity,  that  it  is  not  worth  no- 
tice. 

Throughout  his  whole  preface  and  life  of  Vir- 
gil, the  Doctor  is  very  fiiigular  in  giving  Virgil 
the  preference  to  Iheocritu'upon  every  octafion  : 
particularly  he  declaims  againlt  the  cup  in  the  firft 
Idyllium,  fays  the  defcription  of  it  is  long  and  te- 
«!iou=,  and  far  exceeded  by  Vireil  in  the  third  E- 
clogue  ;  nc  twithflanding  the  DoAor's  afltrtion, 
fon»e  gentlemen,  whole  critical  difqu'fitions  have 
defervedly  announced  them  the  bell  judges  of  po- 
lite literature,  think  that  the  images  in  rhcucri- 
{us*  cup,  viz.  "  the  beautiful  woman  and  two 
t(  lovers,  the  ftriting  figure  of  the  fiiherman  la- 
bouring to  throw  his  net,  the  rock,  the  vine- 


"  yard,  the  foxes,  and  the  boy  fitting  carelefslf 
"  and  framing  traps  for  graflioppers,"  are  charm- 
ing cmbellilhments,  and  far  more  paftoral  and  na- 
tural than  Virgil's  "  Orpheaque  in  medio  pofuit 
"  fylvafque  fequentes,"  "  Orpheus  in  the  middle, 
"  and  the  woods  following  him."  In  regard  to 
the  length  of  the  defcription,  it  is  obferved,  that 
the  cup  of  Theocritus  was  very  large  and  capa- 
cious; he  calls  it  Bccfiu  xiffujinv,  "  a  deep  paftoral 
"  cup;"  and  Caufabon  fays  it  was  "  ampliflimi 
"  vafis  paftoritii  genus;  capacitatem  ejus  licet  col- 
"  ligere  ex  cxlaturs  multiplici  argumento  :"  and 
I  am  informed,  that  when  Mr.  Thomas  Warton's 
long-e.\pe<fted  edition  of  Theocritus  appears,  it  will 
be  evidently  proved,  perhaps,  from  fome  old  fcho- 
lia  not  yet  printed,  that  this  Kitfufiioy  was  of  an 
extraordinary  fize,  very  deep  and  wide,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  being  adorned  with  fuch  a  variety 
of  figures  in  the  fculpture  ;  it  was  not  intended 
for  the  ufe  of  drinking  out  of.  or  mixing  any  paf- 
toral beverage,  but  chiefly  for  ornament  :  and 
therefore  the  veffel  being  fo  capacious  and  remark- 
able, the  poet  will  be  cleared  from  the  charge  of 
being  thought  tedious  in  the  defcription  of  it. 

In  the  preface  above  mentioned,  the  DoiSor  fays, 
"  It  is  not  a  little  furprifing,  that  many  of  our 
"  modern  pcets  and  critics  fiiould  be  of  opinion, 
"  that  the  rufticity  of  Theocritus  is  to  he  imi- 
"  tated  rather  than  the  rural  delicacy  of  Virgil." 
How  can  it  be  thought  furprifing  that  Theocritus 
fhould  be  imitated  rather  than  Virgil  ?  the  reafon 
is  inaiiiferr,  becaufe  the  generality  of  poets  and 
critics  prefer  the  Sicilian  far  before  the  Roman,  as 
a  paftoral  writer.  I  fliould  not  have  troubled  my- 
fcif  about  Dr.  Martyn's  opinion,  but  only  as  it  is 
prefixed  to  Virgil,  I  thought  perhaps  it  might 
poflibly  miflead  the  unwary  young  fcholar  into  a 
wrong  judgment,  and  induce  him  to  prefer  Virgil, 
without  firft  confidering  the  more  original  beau- 
ties of  Theocritus.  As  a  contraft  to  the  Doctor's 
ftrange  and  angular  decifion,  who  acknowledges 
himfclf  to  be  no  poet,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
deemed  a  competent  judge  of  poetical  writings,  I 
ftiall  conclude  this  account  with  the  fentiments  of 
feveral  of  the  fineft  writers,  both  critics  and 
poets,  of  the  laft  and  prefent  age,  in  regard  to  the 
matter  in  qucftion  :  two  of  them  are  tranflators  of 
Virgil,  and  therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be 
partial  to  Theocritus. 

I  fiiall  begin  with  Mr.  Dryden :  "  That  which 
"  diftinguifhes  Theocritus,"  fays  he,  "  from  all 
"  other  potts,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  which 
"  raifes  him  even  above  Virgil  in  his  Eclogue?, 
"  is  the  inimitable  tendernefs  of  his  paffions,  and 
"  the  natural  exprtffion  of  them  in  words  fo  be- 
"  coming  of  a  paftoral  A  fimplicity  fliines 
"  throughout  all  he  write?.  Hefnowshis  art  and 
"  learning  by  difguifing  both.  His  Ihepherds 
"  never  rife  above  theircountry  education  in  their 
"  complaints  of  love.  There  is  the  fame  differ- 
"  ence  between  him  and  Virgil,  as  there  is  be. 
"  tween  I'affo's  Aminta,  and  the  Paftor  Fido  of 
"  Guarini.  Virgil's  fiiepherd^  are  too  well  read 
"  in  the  philofcphy  of  Epicurus  and  Plato ;  and 
«   Guarini's  fecm  to  have  Icea  bred  in  courts. 
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*'  But  Theocritus  nnd  Tafib  have  taken  theirs 
"  from  cottages  and  plains.  It  was  faid  of  Taffo, 
"  in  relation  to  his  finnilitudea,  that  he  never  de- 
"  parted  from  the  woods,  that  is,  all  his  com- 
"  parifons  were  taken  from  the  country  :  the 
"  fame  may  be  faid  of  Theocritus.  He  is  foftcr 
"  than  Ovid ;  he  touches  the  paflions  more  de- 
"  licately,  and  performs  all  this  out  of  his  ovv-n 
"  fund,  without  diving  into  the  arts  and  fciences 
"  for  a  fupply.  Even  his  Doric  dialeit  has  an  in- 
"  comparable  fweetnefs  in  its  clowiiilhriefs,  like  a 
"  fair  fhepherdefs,  in  her  country  ruffet,  talking 
"  in  a  Yorkfiiire  tone.  This  was  impcflible  for 
*«  Virgil  to  imitate,  becaufe  the  feverity  of  the 
"  Roman  language  denied  him  that  advantage. 
"  Spenfer  has  endeavoured  it  in  iiis  Shepherd's 
"  Calendar,  but  it  can  never  fucceed  in  Englifli." 
Thus  far  Mr.  Dryden  in  the  preface  to  his  tranf- 
lations;  in  another  place  he  fay,  "  Theocritus 
"  may  juftly  be  preferred  as  the  original,  wirh- 
"  out  injury  to  Virgil,  who  modeftly  contents 
"  himfelf  with  the  fecond  place,  and  glories  only 
"  in  being  the  firft  who  tranfplanted  pafloral  in- 
•'  to  his  own  country." 

Dr.  Felton  obferves,  "  The  Idyliiums  of  Theo- 
'•  critus  have  fomething  fo  inimitably  fweet  in 
"  the  verfe  and  thoughts,  fuch  a  native  finiplicity, 
•'  snd  are  fo  genuine,  fo  natural  a  reiuit  of  the 
"  rural  life,  that  I  muft  in  my  judgment  allow 
*»  him  the  honour  of  the  paftoral." 

Mr  Blackwell  upon  the  claflics,  fays,  "  Theo- 
•«  critus  is  another  bright  inftance  of  the  happy 
"  abilities  and  various  accomplifhments  of  the  an- 
"  cients.  He  has  writ  in  feveral  forts  of  poetry, 
"  and  fucceeded  in  them  all.  It  fceras  unne- 
"  cefTary  to  praife  the  native  finiplicity  and  eafy 
"  freedom  of  his  paftorals,  when  Virgil  himfelf 
"  fometimes  invokes  the  mufe  of  Syracufe ; 
"  when  he  imitates  him  through  all  his  own 
"  poems  of  that  kind,  and  in  feveral  pafTages 
«'  tranflates  him.  In  many  of  his  other  poems 
"  he  (hows  fuch  ftrength  of  reafon  and  polite- 
"  nefs,  as  would  qualify  him  to  plead  among  the 
*•  orators,  and  make  him  acceptable  in  the  courts 
"  of  princes.  In  his  fmaller  poems  of  Cupid 
"  ftuBg.  Adonis  killed  by  the  boar,  and  others, 
•'  yo'j  nave  the  vigour  and  delicacy  of  Ana- 
"  creiin;  in  his  Hylas,  and  combat  of  Pollux 
"  aCQ  imycus  he  is  much  more  patheticai, 
"  dear,  and  pleafant,  than  ApoUonius  on  the 
"  fame,  or  an\  ..ther  fu^jed:  In  his  converfa- 
"  tion  of  Aitmena  and  Tirefia!<  oi  Hercules 
"  and  ihe  ol.i  fervant  of  Augras,  in  Cynifca 
"  and  Tiiyonichus,  and  the  wouien  going  to  the 
«•  ceremonies  of  Adi^nis,  there  i''  al'  the  eaflnefs 
"  and  engaging  f;imiiiarity  of  huniour  and  dia- 
"  logue  which  reign  in  the  Odyfley;  and  in 
i'  Hercules  deftroying  the  lion  of  Nemsea,  the 
<  fpirit  and  majtfty  of  the  Iliac}.  The  panegy 
"  ric  upon  King  Ptolemy  is  juAly  efteemed  an 
"  original  and  mcdel  of  perfedion  in  that  way 
«*  of  writing.  Boi'i  in  that  eicellent  poem,  and 
•'  the  noble  hymn  upon  Caftor  and  Pollux,  he 
«'  has  praifed  his  gods  and  his  hero  with  that  de- 
««  iicacy  and   dexterity  of  addrefs,  with   thofc 


"  fublime  and  graceful  erpredions  of  devotion 
"  and  refped,  tliat  in  politenefs,  fmoothnefs  of 
"  turn,  and  refined  art  of  praifing  without  of- 
"  fence,  or  appearance  of  flattery,  he  has  e- 
"  quailed  Callimachus  ;  and,  in  loftinefs  and 
"  liight  of  thought,  fcarce  yields  to  Pindar  or 
"  Homer." 

The  author  of  the  Guardian,  No.  i8.  ob- 
ferves, "  The  foftnefs  of  the  Doric  dialed,  which 
"  Theocritus  is  faid  to  have  improved  beyond 
"  any  who  came  before  him,  is  what  the  an- 
"  cient  Roman  writers  owned  their  language 
"  could  not  approach.  But,  befides  this  beauty, 
"  he  feems  to  me  to  have  a  foul  more  foftly 
"  and  tenderly  inclined  to  this  way  of  writinjj 
"  than  Virgil,  vvhofe  genius  led  him  naturally  to 
"  fuhlimlty." 

Mr.  Pope  briefly  remarks,  that  "  Theocritus 
"  excels  all  others  in  r.ature  and  finiplicity  :  that 
"  the  fubjeds  of  his  Idyliiums  are  purely  paf- 
"  toral :  that  other  paftoral  writers  have  learned 
"  their  excellencies  fnmi  him ;  and  that  his  dia- 
"  led  alone  has  a  fecret  charm  in  it,  which  n» 
"  other  could  ever  attain." 

Lord  Lyttleton  beautifully  fay», 

From  love  Theocritus,  on  Enna's  plains. 
Learn'd  the  wild  fweetnefs  of  his  Doric  ftrains. 

Eel.  a. 

Mr.  Warton,  the  worthy  mafter  of  Winchef- 
t-i  ;c'«ool,  gives  us  his  fentiments  on  this  fub- 
jed  in  his  prefatory  dedication  of  Virgil  to  Lord 
Lyttleton  :  "  There  are  few  images  and  fenti. 
"  ments  in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  but  what 
"  are  drawn  from  the  idyliiums  of  Theocritus : 
"  in  whom  there  is  a  rural,  romantic  wildntfs 
"  of  thought,  heightened  by  the  Doric  dialed ; 
"  with  fuch  lively  pidures  of  the  pafTions,  and 
"  of  fimple  unadorned  nature,  as  are  infinitely 
"  pleafing  to  fuch  lovers  and  judges  of  true 
"  poetry  as  youri'clf.  Theocritus  is  indeed  the 
"  great  florehoule  of  paftoral  defcription  ;  and 
"  every  fucceediog  pointer  of  rural  beauty  (ex- 
»  cept  Thomfon  in  his  Seafons)  hath  copied 
"  his  images  from  him,  without  ever  looking 
"  abroad  upon  the  face  of  nature  themfelves." 
To  the  fame  purpofe,  in  his  Differtation  on  Paf- 
toral Poetry,  he  fays,  "  If  I  might  venture  to 
"  fpeak  of  the  merits  of  the  feveral  paftoral 
"  writers,  I  would  fay,  that  in  Theocritus  wc 
"  are  charmed  with  a  certain  fweetnefs,  a  ro- 
"  mantic  rufticity  and  wildnefs,  heightened  by 
"  the  Doric  disled,  that  are  almoft  inimitable. 
"  Several  of  his  pieces  indicate  a  genius  of  a 
««  higher  dufs,  far  luperior  to  paftoral,  and  e- 
'•  qual  to  the  fublimeft  fpecies  of  poetry  :  fuch  i 
«  are  pu.iticularly  his  panegyric  on  Ptolemy,  \ 
«>  the  fie'it  between  Amycus  and  Pollux,  the 
«  Epi'haiamiiim  of  Helen,  the  young  Hercules, 
"  the  grief  of  Hercules  for  Hylas,  the  death  of 
«  Pentheus,  and  the  killing  of  tke  Nem.-eaa 
"  iion." 
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BY  EDWARD  BURNBAY  GREEN,  ESQ. 


GauJent'es  rure  CaniKnx. 


Hon. 


The  preche  tir.ie  when  the  palloral  mufe  mads 
her  a]>pc:ar2Fice  in  the  world,  hiilory  fecms  to 
have  iclt  uncertain.  ConjeiStures.  have  been  ha- 
zarded, and  '  prclumptions  nitihipiied,  yet  her 
origin  is  fiiil  uurivalled;  ar\d  the  lef>  inquiQcive 
jreniui  fits  down  contented  with  afcertaining  her 
lirft  perfcciion  in  the  writings  of  Theocrifis. 

Indeed  refearches  of  this  nature  are  rather  cu- 
rious, than  intereftin^:  for  though  we  may  per- 
haps meet  with  fonij  plaufible  accounts,  we  can 
trace  none  that  carry  convidtion.  The  f  very 
few  writers,  harded  down  to  us  from  Greece  and 
Rome  in  that  fpecies  nf  ccmpofition,  are  but  in- 
lufiicien:  guides  to  the  rife  of  the  art  itfcif 

As  it  is  more  entertaining-,  it  is  likewife  more 
to  the  honour  of  pafioral  to  obferve,  that  it  mud 
neceffarily  have  exiftcd  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world ;  exilied,  not  indeed  in  the  ftt  form  and 
elegance  of  numbers,  but  in  the  genuine  fenti- 
nicnts  of  the  heart,  wiiich  nature  alonii'infpired. 

For  the  mind  being  on  all  fides  furrtmnded 
with  rural  ubjeift!;,  thofe  objefts  w^uld  not  fail 
to  make  an  imprelTion  ;  and  v^hether  the  patri- 
archs of  old,  with  o'.ir  parents  in  Milton,  pioufly 
broke  out  mto  the  praiie  of  their  Creator,  or  re- 
ilc(fled  in  filent  admiration  on  the  beauties  of  the 
earth,  their  hymns  or  their  meditations  mull 
have  been  purely  pailoral. 

It  has  been  renarked  by  a  laborious  com- 
ntntator  on  the  Eel.  gues  of  Virgil,  that  the  lives 
of  our  earlieft  forefathers  were  fpent  in  hufbai;d- 
ry,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle.  And  indeed  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwife.  At  a  period, 
when  the  numbers  cf  mankind  were  comjiara- 
tlvely  inCgnificant,   atid  their  thoughts  engaged 


•  Sc£  Zi'hat  may  be  called  the  P rolegcmena  to  the 
GtozoiTis  iu^tffKOfiina  CUm  Grxcis  Schcliie.  printed 
at  London  I74.>'  ■5r!^i  T?  •vsa  hui  vu;  ivar,6yi  ra.  pa*a- 
^ly.a,  "ivhere  the  refuted  invention  of  pajloral  poetry 
iiai  neither  the  air  aj' probability  nor  ingenuity. 

f  Ivlofchus  and  Bion,  "with  Theocritus  i>mong  the 
dreeLs,  and  Virgil  among  the  Romans,  are  the  tnly 
Jlandard  -writers  of  pafioral^  mcntio'ied  by  IVarton  '/> 
the  dijfcrtalion  prefixed  to  hit  edition  of  Virgil ;  that 
editor,  -tuilh  the  critic  |  Rapin,  fceming  to  explode  all 
other  ancient  authors  in  that  brand}  cf  poetry. 

I  Rapins  Critical  IVorhs,  -vol.  ii.  remarks  on  piflo- 
ral  poetry. 


in  procuring  fubfiflsnce,  while  luxury  and  ambi- 
tion were  yet  uiikiiown,  it  is  inconfillent  to  fup- 
pofe,  but  that  the  fons  of  earth  were  all  in  a 
manner  the  fons  of  agriculture. 

When  the  world,  however,  jncreafed,  and  its 
inhabitants  difperfed  into  various  regions;  whco 
focieties  were  formed,  and  laws  eflablilhed  ;  and 
when  (the  natural  confequence  of  fuch  expansion ) 
the  plagues  of  war  and  contention  arofe,  different 
orders  and  conditions  were  fettled  for  the  regula- 
ti'jn  of  kingdoms,  rulHc  a\^kwardncfs  received 
the  polifh  of  civil  life,  and  the  ploughlhare  w^s 
converted  into  ir,flruments  of  deftrucSion.  Thus, 
by  degrees,  from  an  honourable  fituation,  huf-, 
bandry  became  the  emplr)yment  of  thofe  alone 
who  had  the  lead  ambition  and  the  greatcfl  pro- 
bity 

But  in  thofe  climates,  whither  emigrations  be- 
ing lefs  fafhionablc,  the  people  retained  their  pri- 
mitive fimpiiciiy,  if  is  no  wonder,  if  in  prxef-.  of 
time  condderable  advance  was  made,  and  regula- 
rity introduced  into  pailoral  refleiSions,  that  the 
dida'es  of  unrefined  nature  were  improved  by 
the  harmony  of  numbers. 

We  may  accordingly  obferve,  that  in  the  coun- 
tries which  fuiTcred  the  leaft  variation  from  their 
original  form,  pailoral  was  moll  clleemed  ;  there 
the  thoughts  were  fllU  allured,  and  the  imogina- 
ticn  fealled  with  rural  fcenes  unijiproved.  or 
more  properly  uncorrupttd  ,  for  the  cottage  had 
not  felt  the  mfecflion  ^'f  the  court. 

Arcadia,  fo  ufuaily  paintsd  the  flovi'ery  king- 
dom of  romance,  is  more  ingeni-  udy  accounted 
tYc  land  of  paftoral.  Its  inland  fituation,  a'  d  the; 
plenty  of  its  paflure,  with  the  •  well-know  n  cha- 
ra<fters  of  its  inhabitants,  confpire  to  fav  'Ur  the 
title.  That  the  ancient  poets  defcribed  thi'-  place 
as  the  feat  of  pailoral,  is  evident,  a  fliephcru  f, 
peculiarly  {killed  in  Iinging,  being  familiarly  term- 
ed an  Ajrcadian.    There  appears,  however,  in  ma- 


*  Dr.  Marty n,  in  his  prface  to  the  eclogues  tf  Vir~ 
gil,  calls  Arcadia  ''  mountainous.,  and  aintofl  inacefji^ 
'•  blc  i^  another  reafon  infupport  of  the  pafioral  difpo- 
fition  of  its  people. 

I  Fi  gil,  in  his  yth  eclogue,  /ayi  of  irvo  fhephords^ 
that  they  tvere  "  Arcaaes  ambo  ;^  upon  ivhich  Ssrmus 
remarks,  that  they  were  not  Arcadians,  but  fo  fniful  in 
Jingi'igi  that  they  might  b(  fieemed  Arcadians, 
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fly  tl-adlrions  of  the  country,  fuch  a  ftrong  mixture 
of  the  fabulous,  that  we  may  well  fufpecft  them  to 
be  tlie  protiua  rather  of  fancy  than  of  truth. 

Kor  Icfs  fantaftic  are  the  dcicriptions  of  the  gol- 
Oeii  age  ;  the  ideal  tnanners  of  which  are  e.lceni- 
cd,  by  the  more  reaiied  critic,  the  genuine  fource 
of  paftoral. 

1(.  a  tafte  Co  delicate,  the  lead  appearance  of 
the  ruftic  is  diiguflmj;:.  A  becoming,  indeed  an 
elegant  fimplicuy,  a,ad  the  purefl  innocence,  mult 
compofe  thti  charaier  of  the  flupherd.  No  pal 
fions,  but  of  the  fofreft  and  niol'c  engaging  kind, 
ire  to  be  intr  .duced  :  in  iho:  t,  the  fwaia  is  to  be 
•yvhat  no  fwain  ever  \yas. 

In  ihefe  elevated  notions  of  humble  pafloral, 
reality  is  facrinced  to,  the  phantoms  <.f  the  imagi- 
nation the  more  charadlenftic  tirokes  in  the  pic 
ture  of  ruial  l.fe  being  utterly  erazed,  the  briglit 
colours  of  unfpotted  integrity  are  indeed  more 
picafing  to  the'eye.  but  in  a  piece  where  nature 
ftould  predominate,  are  more  properly  blersded 
with  the  r.wde  of  frailty.  For  if  mankind  are  to 
be  reprefenced  entirely  free  from  faults,  we  cannot 
look  for  their  exiftence  later  than  the  fall. 

On  this  faIhdiou^  principie,  it  is  efteeraed  re- 
cefTary  that  rural  happincls  fhould  be  defer ibed 
perfedl  and  uninterrupted.  The  life  of  the  Ihep- 
herd  is  to  be  one  perpetual  fpring,  without  a  cloud 
to  diRurb  its  calninefs.  The  viciffituJes,  indeed, 
of  love,  which  gives  birth  to  more  than  half  our 
modern  pa{lorals,are  admitted  into  the  piece;  for 
it  feems  to  be  with  fome  as  effjntialfor  a  iTiepherd 
to  be  in  love,  as  to  have  been  born. 

Yet  even  here  the  reprefentation  is  confined 
The  fwain,  after  whining  and  crying  (as  AchiUes 
did  to  hi-good-m-)thcr  Ihetis),  calls  on  the  trees 
and  builies,  and  every  thing  in  nature,  to  be  wit^ 
nclles  of  his  unhappinefs  ;  but,  atcer  a!),  the  per- 
formance, like  our  novels  and  romances,  th'.fe  ftan- 
dards  of  propriety,  mult  have  a  fortunate  conciu- 
Con  "■. 

But  whatever  fond  and  amufing  profpe»fts  the 
country  naturally  opens  1 1  the  mind,  experience 
teaches  us,  that  even  there  vexations  will  arife  -. 
the  lcafo:;s  of  quiet  and  uneafioels  fucceed  as  fa- 
miliarly as  funr.Tier  and  winter  ;  groves  and  lawns, 
and  purling  fi reams,  found  very  prettily  in  de- 
fcription,  chiefly  when  flowing  through  the  num- 
bers or  fomc^ under-aged  amorato;  but  reafon 
cannot  fet  her  feal  to  the  luxuriancy  of  this  ^la- 
hometan  paradife. 

From  fentiments  fo  extravagantly  refined,  let 
ps  turn  to  thofe  of  a  more  fordid  complexion.  As 
the  former  fatiate  the  judicious  reader  with  beds 
of  rofcR,  the  latter  dilgull  him  with  the  filthinefs 
of  a  dunghill.  With  critics  of  this  cift,  the  man- 
pers  of  the  mere  peafant  are  the  fole  foundation 
of  paftoral ;  even  lefs  rufiic  and  homely  appella- 
tions arc  banilhed  from  the.  charaiSlcrs ;  and  the 

*  Jl  /.as  indeed  a  tendency  altagefher  immoral  to  re- 
prefcnt  ivith  Iheocritus  a  difjppointed  lover  lianghig 
tim/elf.  Ike  prefent  mode  if  indifference  i  >thefe  con- 
cerns^ is  more  eligioie,  and  on  the  "whole  may  be  thowht 
K»r^  natural.     Lovi-forroivi  are  v^ry  rcreiy  fatal. 


M'.-libceus,  or  Neasra  of  Virgil,  are  fo  much  too 
courtly,  that  in  their  place  art  to  be  fubftituted 
the  A/TaX«;  and  ZiuxoXiirxo;  of  Theocritus,  and  the 
Colin  Clout  or  Hobuinol  of  Spenll-r 

The  Doric  dialed:,  which  iransfufes  fuch  a  na- 
tural gracefubieis  over  the  Idylliums  of  the  Gre- 
cian, has  bt'cn  a  ftumbling-block  to  thefe  lovers  of 
inelegance.  There  is  a  rulHc  propriety  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dialcift,  which  was  familiar  to  the 
cottagar  in  the  age  of  Tiieocntus ;  but  it  mud  be 
remembered,  that  his  pallorals  contain  likewiie  a 
delicacy  of  lentiment  wnich  may  well  be  prefuni- 
ed  to  have  attraded  the  arteutiori  of  *  Pcolemv, 
whofe  poHlhed  court  was  the  afyium  of  genius. 

But  though  it  fhould  be  allowed  that  paftoral 
ought  llridiy  to  be  limited  to  the  atfiion*  of  the 
peafant,  it  is  not  folely  intended  for  his  (.crufal. 
The  critic,  as  he  cannot  on  the  one  hand  p?rmit 
nature  to  be  excluded,  cannot  relifli  on  ^he  other 
her  bi.'ing  exp'Tcd  in  diigracefu!  colours. 

There  are  in  almoll  every  fituation  fome  cir- 
cumflances  over  which  we  (houl.l  draw  the  veil, 
for  all  is  not  to  be  p:.ii)ted  with  a  cloie  exaCtnefs. 
Coarfenef^  of  fentiinent,  and  indelicacy  of  expref- 
fiori,  are  an  ofljnceto  decorum,  and  give  mouefty 
the  biufh  Writings  of  fuch  illiberal  tendency 
countera<fl  the  beft  and  principal  end  of  compofi. 
tion  ;  they  hold  up  the  mirror  to  vice  t  and  im- 
morality, and  facrifice  virtue  to  contempt. 

I'o  tliole  who  live  in  our  meridian  of  more  re- 
fined frnplicty.  paftoral  appears  mnft  properly 
in  the  drefs  oi  rural  elegance.  Something  is  in- 
dulged to  the  charader  of  the  fliepherd,  and  fome- 
thiiig  to  the  geniu':  of  the  writer.  I'hey  who 
fliould  place  the  former  on  the  toilette,  would  be- 
tray an  abfurdity  which  would  no  lets  extend  to 
the  latter,  whofe  thoughts  flawed  in  the  rude 
ciiannel  of  uninformed  rufUcity. 

The  country  is  the  fcene  in  which  pafioral  is 
naturally  laid  ;  but  various  maybe  the  I'uojeds  of 
this  little  drama.  The  fplrit  of  the  poet  would  be 
wretchedly  cramped,  if  never  permitted  to  ftep  a- 
fide.  An  infipid  famenefs  runs  through  the  pieces  f, 
founded  on  the  impropriety  of  this  indulgence;  and 
niofl  of  our  later  paflorals  are  in  this  refped  but 
unmeaning  paraphrafes  of  earlier  authors. 

Were  we  to  attempt  an  hiftorical  epitome  of 
paftoral  compofition,  we  might  place  Theocritus 
in  its  dawn,  in  that  earlier  age  when  rural  fimpli- 

*     Ptohinf   Phihdtlfhus,  king   of  Es;ypf,  to  mahe 

amends  for  many  atrocious  crimes,  ivas  remarkable  for 

Ijis  fwgidar  regard  to  the  ivelfare   of  bis  fubje&s,  and 

iL'us  a    di/iingidjied  encotirager    of  learned  men.      8ce 

.nc.  Univ.  H'<ji.  "vol.  9.^.  386.   note  T. 

■f  On  this  principle^  it  ivere  to  be  ivifh-d  thai  the 
fubjcdi  nf  y  irgiV s  fccond  eclogue  ivcre  not  greatly  liable 
to  exception  ;  though  the  morals  of  the  poet  '.fotild  not  be 
perfonally  impeached,  ive  mvjl  lament  that  h  has  var- 
nfaed  in  his  Alexis  the  depravity  of  his  times  Several 
repi  ftntations  in    Theocritus  are  glaringly  oblcene. 

I  JSIodern  eclogues,  from  this  reafon,  abound  tvitb 
repetitions  cf  amorous  fccnei,  or  of  fivains  fipmg  for^  a 
teward;  not  to  mention  other  fuhje£ls  of  a  l.hc  inte  efl- 
iii  -  nature,  ivhichfrom  eoiflant  ufe  are  luor.i  to  tatters.,. 
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city  was  cultivated  and  revered.  Though  we  are 
fotnetimes  ftriick  with  the  rays  of  his  genius  break- 
ing out  into  more  exalted  defcriptioni,  paftoral  ap- 
pears to  be  hii  favourite  province  *. 

Confiiering  him  as  a  writer  who  drew  his  fen- 
tlments  frim  ihe  principles  of  nature,  we  may  ra- 
ther admire  ihat  his  Idylliums  are  fo  engaging, 
than  cavil  at  his  blemiflies ;  we  may  refleA  upon 
Thsocritus  a'  the  hive  whence  ths  nioft  ellablifti- 
cd  writers  of  Eclogues  have  derived  their  Iweets, 
or  as  a  diamond  whofe  intrinfic  w-irth  has  re- 
ceived a  luftre  from  the  refinement  of  fucceeding 
times. 

There  is  a  very  confiderable  gap  in  the  hiftory 
ofpafloral,  hetween  the  age  of  Theocritus  and 
Virgil,  who  W33  rcferved  for  the  noon  of  its  per- 
feAion.  It  would  fcarcely  at  firft  fi^ht  appear, 
that  the  period  when  civil  war  defolated  the  pro- 
vinces, a. id  "prci'l  p.ll  its  horrors  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Roinc,  fli  >uld  rend  to  the  i.nprnvc- 
jnent  of  tS  -  paifora'  muf**,  whofe  fpirit  it  ivas  like- 
ly to  have  totally  dellruyed.  Yet  to  this  feeniing- 
ly  nnfavimrubk  lituation,  we  owe  -he  m  {^  pleaf- 
ing  "ano  int^ri'lling  hucolis  o»  Virgil,  who  has 
made  the  hatory  cf  nis  country  'ubfervient  to  the 
efforts  of  his  g- nius  f. 

In  t'.cfe  'Wsr^i'.  nieces  to  which  the  diftreffes 
of  his  times,  or  cth^T  political  confideration.i  gave 
rife,  he  i  ''Jtis  more  clabcrrLtcly  to  have  cxerciicd 
the  faculty  nf  i:;vention.  But  wi-.ere  |  genuine 
nature  wa*  tcj  be  repre/'nted.  .he  borrowed  largely 
froni  Theocritus  :  mnny  of  his  fimiles,  fejitiments, 
and  dele  iption?,  being  literal  tranllacions  from  his 
Grecian  :nai1tr. 


which  ftrikes  us  in  more  elevated  compofitionj, 
muft  in  this  be  fufpended  ;  fornatnre  is  mod  ad- 
vanrageoufly  fuown,  when  flie  feems  to  borrow 
the  lead  from  art. 

Our  author  was  too  great  to  rife  by  imitation. 
Though  he  had  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil  for 
his  models,  his  Shepherd's  Calendar  is  altogether 
original.  The  dialeA  of  his  times  is  as  happily 
adapted  to  ruftic  life,  as  the  Doric  of  the  former, 
and  the  eafy  flow  of  his  defcriptions,  with  the  na- 
tural variety  of  his  landfcapes,  rivals  the  poetic 
excellence  of  the  latter. 

Proverbial  fayings,  not  too  clofely  crowded,  adj 
to  the  fimplicity  of  paftoral ;  Spenfer  is  fortunate 
in  fuch  applications ;  but  I  own  myfelf  mod  pe- 
culiarly attra^led  with  his  ihort  leffons  of  morali- 
ty :  they  add  a  pleafing  innocence  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fhepherd,  and  reflcdb  a  luftre  on  the 
poet 

Yet  amidil  this  fuperior  merit,  it  muft  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  a  mafterly  writer  of  our  own  days  hat 
ccnfured  the  dialogue  of  Spenler  asaffeAedly  bar- 
barous, and  the  reflections  of  his  peafants  as  to» 
exalted. 

It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  premife,  that  the 
critieifm  of  this  author  is  confined  to  the  Septem- 
ber of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  an  eclogue  whick 
is  indceii  conveyed  in  a  diale<Sl:  fmguiarly  ruftic; 
and  the  fubjeift  being  the  dt-pravity  of  ecclefiafti- 
cal  manners,  in  popiih  countries,  the  fordid  lan- 
guage, under  whicn  the  fatire  is  couched,  gives 
the  greater  ofti;Dce  to  the  critic;  who  conciudei 
w'th  'his  cxcla.iiatiou  :  "  Surely  at  the  fame  time 
that  a  flicpherd  learns  theology,  he  may  gain  fonie 


£.•  i^n  in  thi'  lefs  original  tafic,  the  merits  of  the  I  acq-iaintance  with  hij  native  langu-tge  !" 


Roman  are  .Tnl'pi.uous  ;  he  ha?  teparatii  the  ore 
from  tS<"  drof-  and  trariiplar.r.d  tnok  flower^  a- 
lODC  v.'hicn  cou'd  iwi.l  a  fraf-raaie  to  his  work. 

Oil  the  whow ,  :he  Ouft^rao  cf  Virgil  arc  moll, 
agreeably  coniiufied  ;  they  arc  not  let  fi,rth  in 
Jewels,  or  arrayed  in  filks,  nor  fordidiy  drcffed  ?r. 
rags.  In  the  '  oau'a  majora"  of  nis  rnufe,  tue 
poet  rarely  lofcs  fight  of  the  fhepherd;  and  we 
may  ftyle  hiTu  the  refined  Theocritus  of  an  Au- 
guftan  age. 

From  this  elegant  era,  when  the  language  of 
the  country  and  court  was  purity  itfelf,  let  us  pafs 
over  to  the  days  of  our  excellent  Spenfer,  when 
tlie  coDverfation  of  the  latter  had  juft  emerged 
from  rufticity. 

The  genius  of  Spenfer  was  formed  for  poetry. 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  fancy  which  (hines  through 
the  Faery  Qiieen,  furpaffes  the  fublime  of  antiqui- 
ty. Such  bold  conceptions  little  fpeak  a  writer 
qualified  for  paftoral.     The    fire  of  imagination, 


*  thipraifci  of  PtdUmy,  tie  Hylas,  and  the  Hiero, 
tri  by  no  means  poj\oral ;  but  if  Theocritus  is  entitled 
to  a  greater  Jhare  of  praife  for  any  parti lular  parts  of 
thtfe  performances,  it  is  -where  be  deviates  into  pajtoral 
reprefenLations, 

•{•  Tbefrjlavd  ninth  eclogues  deferv  attentitn  on  this 
ttcount.      To  tbefe  ivt  may  alfojoin  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

^  See  the  third,  fevenlby  and  eighth  tctogues.  •where 
mitationt  from  Theoirltus  aliund. 


The  more  ancient  di.-lc6l  feems  here  to  have 
been  felecfted,  a-,  a  diigu-lc  to  the  real  purport  or 
characters  ot  ttie  piece.  The  reign  of  Mary,  when 
England  was  unde.-  the  bondage  of  an  arbitrary 
religion,  and  opprcfled  by  foreign  counfels,  may 
be  elle-med  the  pc-.ric'd  of  the  Paftoral.  The  vio- 
lence, whicii  had  been  fo  barbaroufly  exerted 
throughout  the  country  at  that  baleful  I'eafon,  wai 
too  recencto  havehetn  fo! .gotten;  and  the  *  Shep- 
herd is  very  naturally  d>:fcribed  as  having  fled 
from  a  perfecution,  the  csnfure  of  which  wai  a 
compliment  to  the  principles  of  Eliz-ibeth. 

A  rurnl  metaphor  is  manifeftly  fuftained  through 
the  performance,  as  if  to  obviate  the  inconfiftency, 
which  is  alleged.  So  far  from  difcufliig  knotty 
points  of  theological  learning,  the  province  of  the 
peafant  is  clofely  prgfsrved ;  unlefs  it  fhoiild  be 
infifted,  that  nothing  relative  W  religion  ought  to 
concern  a  ihepherd. 

To  defcend  from  the  writings  of  Spenfer  to  the 
fucceeding  age,  would  be  to  point  out  the  decline 
of  the  paftoral  mufe.  Indeed,  ihe  has  fcarcely  ei- 
ifted,  but  in  the  produdions  of  f  Philips  and  of 

*  "Thf  Lite  Romifh  hrut.ility  ivas  at  that  time  fo  in- 
terejlin'^  a  topic,  and  fo  jlattering  to  the  croivn,  that 
Sbenfer  has  employed  three  eclcgues  on  ihe  fubjeSi. 

f  Tb^fa"orals  of  Cay  feem  to  ha-us  been  defignej, 
as  burlefjue  rt^refentaiions  of  fcenes  altogether  rujl'.c, 
auJp.rticuUrly  as  a  ridiiule  cf  preceding  autiirs,  of 
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Pope.  Philips  is  fo  often  on  the  whine,  that  we 
are  apt  to  overlook  his  lefs  exceptionable  defcrip- 
tions ;  he  has  injudicioufly  blended  the  polilh  of 
Virgil's  language,  with  the  fimplicity  of  Spenfer's; 
ah(i  fo  great  is  his  want  of  original  matter,  that 
he  is  at  beft  to  be  regarded  as  a  graceful  copyifl*. 

ixihom  many,  it  tnujl  be  confejfed,  deferred fuch  a  trett- 
tnent.  1  havi,  on  this  account,  omitted  his  namt  as  a 
pafloral  ixiriter,  though  his  genius  Jufficiently  qualijied 
tint  for  the  iajk  tf  eclogue. 

*  The  fifth  paparal,  -which  relates  the  conte/l  of  the 
Sivain  and  Nightingale,  is  prettily  turned  on  the  ivhole; 
but  the  thought,  tike  Philips' s  other  more  agreeable 
xines,  is  borroived.  The  fame  may  be  remarked  of  the 
pajiorals  of  Pope,  A 

Trans.  U.  ^ 


Pope  has  been  fo  affiduousto  refine  his  periods, 
that  his  fpint  is  greatly  evaporated;  and  his  paf- 
torals,  excepting  the  Mefliah,  only  merit  our  at- 
tention as  the  marks  of  early  genius.  Sweetnefs 
of  verfification,  and  purity  of  expreffion,  may  con- 
ftitute  the  charadfer  of  a  poet ;  but  courtlinefs  is 
not  the  whole  that  is  expe<fted  in  a  writer  of  ec- 
logues. 

That  love  of  the  country,  which  is  inherent  in 
the  bofom  of  reflexion,  has  occafionally  produced 
many  later  attempts  on  paftoral,  but  the  niofl  luc- 
cefbful  ones  are  fainter  traces  of  rural  life ;  the 
mufe  has  at  laft  varied  her  form,  and  united  the 
charms  of  elegance  and  nature  in  the  Ballads  of 
Shenflone. 


THEOCRITUS' S  IDTLLIUMS. 


IDYLLIUM  I. 


THYRSIS,  OR  THE  HIMER^N  ODE. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


This  IdylHum  contains  a  dialogue  between  the  fhepherd  Thyrfis  and  a  goatherd.  Thyrfis,  at  the  re 
queft  of  his  friend,  fings  the  fate  of  Daphais,  who  died  for  love  ;  for  which  he  Is  rewarded  with  3 
milch  goat,  and  a  noble  paftoral  cup  of  moil  excellent  fcuipture.  This  piece  ia  with  great  propriety 
confidered  as  the  pattern  and  ftandard  of  the  old  bucolic  poems.  The  fcene  changes  from  a  rifing 
ground  to  a  lower  fituation  near  a  fountain,  where  there  is  a  Ihepherd's  bower  facing  the  (tatuesof 
Priapus  and  the  Nymphs,  and  not  far  diftant  a  grove  of  oaks. 


Tbyrfs. 
Sweet  are  the  whifpers  of  yon  vocal  pine, 
"Whofe  b'>ugh3,  projeding  o'er  the  fprings,  re- 
cline; 
Sweet  is  thy  warbled  reed's  melodious  lay  ; 
Thou,  next  to  Pan,  fnult  bear  the  prize  away  : 
If  to  the  god  a  horn'd  he-goat  bclo-g. 
The  g'.ntler  female  fiiali  reward  thy  long  ; 
Jf  he  the  female  claim,  a  kid's  thy  (hare, 
And,  till  you  milk  them,  kid's  arc  dainty  fare. 

Gsatherd. 
Sweeter  thy  fong,  O  Ihepherd,  than  the  rill 
That  rolls  its  mufic  down  the  rocky  hill ;         10 
Jf  one  white  ^wc  content  the  tuneful  nine, 
A  ilall-fed  lamb,  meet  recomj>ence,  is  thine; 
And  if  the  mufes  claim  the  lamb  their  due, 
My  gentle  Thyrfu  fhall  obtain  the  6we. 

rhyrfis. 
Wilt  thou  on  this  declivity  repofe, 
Where  the  rough  tamariflc  luxuriant  grows, 
And  gratify  the  nymphs  with  fprightly  itrain? 
I'll  feed  thy  goats,  and  tend  the  browfmg  tram. 

Goatherd. 
I  dare  net,  dare  not,  (hJphcrd,  grant  your  boon, 
Pan's  rage  1  fear,  who  always  rclls  at  noon,     ao 
When  tir'd  with  hunting,  llretch'd  in  fleep  along, 
His  bitter  rage  will  buiil  upon  my  fong  : 
But  well  you  kaov/  love's  pains,  which  Daphiils 

rues, 
You  the  great  matter  of  the  rural  mufc  ; 
I^et  us  beneath  yon  Ihady  elm  retreat, 
Whf  re  nature  forms  a  lovely  paftoral  feat. 
Where  fculptur'd  Naiads  and  Priapu:,  itand, 
And  groves  of  oak  extending  o'er  die  laad'; 
There  if  you  fing  as  fweetly  as  of  yore. 
When  you  the  prize  from  I^ybiaii  Chromis  bore. 
This  goat  with  twins  I'll  give  that  never  fails  34 
•■J'wo  kids  to  fuckle,  and  to  fill  two  pails  : 
To  thefe  I'll  add,  with  fcenred  wax  o'erlaid, 
Of  curiou.  ivorkmanlhip,  and  newly  made, 
A  detp  two-handled  cup,  whofc  brim  is  crown'd 
With  ivy,  joia'd  with  helishryfc  arpund^j 


Small  tendrils  with  clofe-clafping  arms  uphold 
The  fruit  rich  fpeckled  with  the  feeds  of  gold. 
Within,  a  woman's  well-wrought  image  fhines, 
A  veft  her  limbs,  her  locks  a  caul  confines ;      40 
And  near,  two  neat-curl'd  youths  in  amorous 

ftrains 
With  fruitlefs  ftrife  communicate  their  pains : 
Smiling,  by  turns,  fhe  views  the  rival  pair; 
Grief  Iwells  their  eyes,  their  heavy  hearts  defpair. 
Hard  by,  a  fifherman,  advanc'd  in  years, 
On  the  rough  margin  of  a  rock  appears ; 
Intent  he  ftands  t'  enclofe  the  fifli  below. 
Lifts  a  large  net,  and  labours  at  the  throw  : 
Such  ftrong  expreffion  rifes  on  the  fight, 
You'd  fwoar  the  man  exerted  all  his  might ;     50 
For  his  round  neck  with  turgid  veins  appears— 
'  In  years  he  feems,  yet  not  impair'd  by  years,' 
A  vineyard  next,  with  interfeiSled  lines, 
And  red  ripe  duftres  load  the  bending  vines : 
To  guard  the  fruit  a  boy  fits  idly  by. 
In  ambufh  near,  two  fkulking  foxes  lie  ; 
Tl'is  plc'ts  the  branches  of  ripe  grapes  to  flrip, 
But  that,  more  dariing,  meditates  the  fcrip; 
Refolv'd  ere  long  to  Teize  the  favoury  prey, 
•->i'd  fend  the  youngfter  dinnerlefs  away  :         60 
Meanwhile  on  rufaes  all  his  art  he  plies, 
In  framing  trap ;  tor  gra(hopper»and  flies ; 
And  earned  only  on  his  own  defigns, 
Forgets  his  fatchel,  and  negleiSts  his  vines : 
All  round  the  foft  acanthus  fpreads  its  train— 
This  cup,  adinir'd  by  each  ^olian  fwain, 
Fiom  fur  a  Caledonian  failor  brought. 
For  a  flie-goat  and  new-made  checfe  I  bought; 
No  lip  has  touch'd  it,  ftill  unus'd  it  flood  ; 
To  you  I  give  this  mallerpicce  of  wood,  70 

If  you  thole  Himeraean  ftrains  rehearfe 
or  Daphnis*  woes — I  envy  not  your  verfe— 
Dread  fate,  alas!  may  foon  demand  your  breath. 
And  cloic  your  i^ufic  in  oblivious  death. 

Tbyrjis, 
Begin,  ye  nine,  that  fweetly  wont  to  play/ 
Begin,  ye  mufes,  the  bucolic  lay. 


IDYLLIUM  I. 


"  Thyrfis  my  name,  to  JEtm  I  belong, 
«'  Sicilian  fwain,  and  this  is  Thyrfis'  fong  :" 
Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  in  what  fequefter'd 

grove  ? 
Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  Paphnis  pin'd 

with  love  ?  80 

Did  ye  on  Pindus'  fteepy  top  refide  ? 
Or  where  through  Tempe  Peneus  rolls  his  tide? 
For  where  the  waters  of  Anapus  flow, 
Fam'd  ftreams !  ye  play'd  not,  nor  on  -SItna's 

brow; 
Nor  where  chafte  Acis  laves  Sicilian  plains — 

Begin,  ye  mufes,  fweet  bucolic  ftrains. 
Him  favage  panthers  in  wild  woods  bemoan'd 
For  him  fierce  wolves  in  hideous  bowlings  groan'd 
His  fate  fell  lions  mourn'd  the  live- long  day — 

Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  lay.  90 

Meek  heifers,  patient  cows,  and  gentle  fteers, 
Moan'd  at  his  feet,  and  melted  into  tears; 
Ev'n  bulls  loud  bellowing  wail'd  the  fhepherd- 

fwain — 
Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  ftrain. 
Firft  from  the  mountain  winged  Hermes  came; 
"  Ah  1  whence,  he  cried,  proceeds  this  fatal  flame? 
"  What  nymph,  O  Daphnis,  fteals  thine  heart 

"  away  ?" 
Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  lay. 
Goatherds  and  hinds  approach'd;  the  youth  they 

hail'd,  99 

And  fliepherds  kindly  aflc'd  him  what  he  ail'd. 
Priapus  came,  foft  pity  in  his  eye, 
'  And  why  this  grief,  he  faid,  ah?  Daphnis,  why  ?' 
Meanwhile  the  nymph  difconfolately  roves. 
With  naked  feet  through  fountains,  woods,  and 

•«  groves, 
And  thus  of  faithlefs  Daphnis  (he  complains ; 
(Begin,  ye  mufes,  fweet  bucolic  flrains) 

*  Ah  youth  !  defedlive  both  in  head  and  heart, 

*  A  cowherd  ftyl'd,  a  goatherd  furc  thou  art, 

*  Who  when  aikance  with  leering  eye  he  notes 

*  The  amorous  gambols  of  his  frifking  goats,  iio 

*  He  longs  to  emulate  their  wanton  play  :' 

Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  lay. 

*  So  when  you  fee  the  virgin  train  advance 

'  With  nimble  feet,  light  bounding  in  the  dance; 

*  Or  when  they  foftly  fpeak,or  fweetly  fmile, 

*  You  pme  with  grief,  and  envy  all  the  while.* 

Unmov'd  he  fat,  and  no  reply  return'd, 
But  fliU  with  unavailing  pafllon  burn'd; 
To  death  he  nourifh'd  love's  confuniing  pain — 

Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  ftrain.      lao 
Venus  infulting  came,  the  youth  addrefs'd, 
Forc'd  a  faint  fmile,  with  torture  at  her  breaft ; 
"  Daphnis,  you  boafted  you  could  love  fubdue, 
"  But  tell  me  has  not  love  defeated  you  ? 
"  Alas !  you  fink  beneath  his  mighty  fway." 

Begin,  ye  nine^the  fweet  bucolic  lay. 
'  Ah,  cruel  Venus !  Daphnis  thus  began, 
'  Abhorr'd  and  curs'd  by  all  the  race  of  man, 

*  My  day's  decline,  my  fetiing  fun  I  know, 

*  I  pafs  a  vi(5tim  to  the  fhades  below,  130 

*  Where  riots  love  with  infolent  difdain'— 

Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  ftrain. 

*  To  Ida,  Venus,  fly,  expofe  your  charms, 

*  Rulh  to  Anchifcs',  your  old  cowherd's  arms; 


'  There  bowering  oats  will  compafs  you  around, 
'  Here  low  cyperus  fcarcely  fhades  the  ground, 

*  Here  bees  with  hollow  hums  difturb  the  day.* 

Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  lay. 

*  Adonis  feeds  his  flocks,  though  pafling  fair, 

*  With  his  keen  dares  he  wounds  the  flying  hare, 
'  And  hunts  the  beafts  of  prey  along  the  plain.* 

Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  ftrain.       14a 
'  Say,  if  again  arm'd  Diomed  you  fee, 
"  I  conquer'd  Daphnis,  and  will  challenge  thee ; 
"  Dar'ft  thou,  bold  chief,  with  me  renew   the 
"  fray  ?" 

Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucoliclay. 
'  Farewell,  ye  wolves,  and  bears  and  lynxes  dire; 

*  My  fteps  no  more  the  tedious  chafe  (hall  tire  : 

*  The  herdfman,  Daphnis,  now  no  longer  roves, 

'  Through  flowery  (hrubs,  thick  woods,  or  fliady 
'  groves.  15* 

'  Fair  Arethufa,  and  ye  ftreams  that  fwell 

*  In  gentle  tides  near  Thymbrian  towers,  fare^ 

«  well, 
'  Your    cooling  waves   flow-winding   o'er    the 
'  plains.' 
Begin,  ye  mufes,  fweet  bucolic  ftrains. 
'  I  Daphnis  here  my  lowing  oxen  fed, 
'  And  here  my  heifers  to  their  watering  led, 
'  With  bulls  and  fteers  no  longer  now  I  ftray,' 
Begin,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  lay, 

*  Pan,  whether  now  on  Masnalus  you  rove, 

'  Or  loiter  carelefs  in  Lycseus'  grove,  160 

*  Leave  yon  aereal  promontory's  height 
'  Of  Helice  projedting  to  the  fight, 

'  Where  fam'd  Lycaon's  ftately  tomb  is  rear'dj 
'  Loft  in  the  flries,  and  by  the  gods  rever'd ; 
'  Hafte  and  revifit  fair  Sicilia's  plains.' 

Ceafe,  mufes,  ceafe  the  fweet  bucolic  ftrains. 
'  Pan,  take  this  pipe,  to  me  for  ever  mute, 

*  Sweet  ton'd,  and  bent  your  rofy  Hp  to  fuit, 

'  Compared  tlofe  with  wax,  and  join'd  with 

•  art, 
'  For  love,  alas^  commands  me  to  depart ;     170 
'  Dread  love  and  death  have  fummon'd  me  a- 
'  way' — 
Ceafe,  mufes,  ceafe  the  fweet  bucolic  lay. 
'  Let  violets  deck  the  branible-bulh  and  thorn, 
'  And  fair  Narciffus  junipers  adorn. 

*  Let  all  things  nature's  contraditftion  wear, 
'  And  lofty  pines  produce  the  lufcious  pear ; 

'  Since  Daphnis  dies,  let  all  things  change  around, 
'  Let  timorous  deer  purfue  the  flying  hound ; 
'  Let  fcreech-owls  foft  as  nightingales  complain' — 

Ceafe,  ceafe,  ye  nine,  the  fweet  bucolic  ftrain. 
He  died — and  Venus  ftrove  to  raife  his  head,    181 
But  fate  had  cut  the  lafl  remaining  thread — 
The  lake  he  paft,  the  whelming  wave  he  prov'd, 
Friend  to  the  mufes,  by  the  nymphs  belov'd. 

Ceafe,  facred  nine,  that  fweetly  wont  to  play, 

Ceafe,  ceafe,  ye  mufes,  the  bucolic  lay. 
Ni;w,  friend,  the  cup  and  goat  are  fairly  mine. 
Her  milk's  a  fweet  libation  to  the  nine  ; 
Ye  mufes,  hail !  all  praife  to  you  belongs. 
And  future  days  fhall  furnifli  better  fongs.      I90 
Goatherd. 

O,  be  thy  mouth  with  figs  .ZEgilean  fiU'd, 
And  draps  of  houey  on  thy  lips  diftill'd  '. 


84 


FAWKES'S    THEOCRITUS. 


Thine  is  the  cup  (for  fweeter  far  thy  voice 
Than  when  in  fpring  the  grafiioppers  rejoice) 
Sweet  is  the  fmell,  and  fcented  as  the  bowers 
Wafli'd  by  the  fountaias  of  the  blifsful  hours. 


Come,  Cifs  !   let  ThyrCs  milk  thee—klds,  for- 
bear 
Your  gambols,  lo  !  the  wanton  goat  is  near. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  I. 


Ver.  I.  Poets  frequently  fpeak  of  the  whifper- 
Ing  or  murmuring  of  trees  :  the  word  -^iSu^irfta, 
■which  Theocritus  ufes  is  very  expreflive  of  the 
thing  he  defcribes,  and  properly  fignifies  to  whif- 
per  foftly  in  the  ear.  Thus  our  author  fays  the 
two  lovers.  Idyl.  27.  aXXrXois  \Pifuai%oy,  and  Idyl, 
fl.  ver.  141.  t^Ju^i(rio!/.ti  xiu.  Virgil  has  "  argutum 
iiemu5,pmofque  loquentes,"£cl.  8.  Z2.  and"  Sape 
Jevi  fomnum  fuadebit  inire  fufurro,"  Eel  I.  56. 
Mr.  Pope  feem*  to  have  had  this  paffage  in  view, 
and  even  improved  it,  in  his  Eloifa  to  Abelard  : 

The  darkfome  pines  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclin'd. 
"W^ave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind. 

He  has  alfo  finely  imitated  this  paffage,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  goatherd's  fpeech,  "  Sweeter 
thy  fong,"  &c. 

Thyrfis,  the  mufic  of  that  murmuring  fpring 
Is  not  fo  mournful  as  the  {trains  you  fing  : 
Nor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  below, 
So  fweetly  warble,  or  fo  fmoothly  flow.     Pajl.  4. 

Ver.  4.  Virgil  comparing  a  fhepherd  with  Pan, 
fays, 
Tu  nunc  eris  alter  ab  illo.  Ed.  5.  49. 

Ver.  9.  The  Greek  is         n  to  »»rxxn 
Tj!»  ii'fo  rx;  viT^as  xara>.ti^i'rai  v^odt  uSu^. 

Thefe  ten  words  flow  with  moft  melodious 
fweetnefs :  every  one  of  them  contributes  to 
Jheighten  the  image  they  are  to  reprefent. 

Homer  has  the  fame  image  in  nearly  the  fame 
words, 

^- Kara  Si  -^vxi'i  ?«»  "«"? 

'X^oh^  »«  ^iT^y.u  &c.  Odyjf.  B.  1 7. 

"Where,  from  the  rock,  with  liquid  lapfe  diftills 
A  limpid  fount,  &c.  Pope. 

Virgil  has  imitated  this  paCTage, 

Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta. 
Qm^.Ip  fopor  fcfli  in  gramine,  quale  per  £eft;um 
Dulcis  aquse  faliente  fitim  reftingucre  rivo. 

Ed.  5.  45. 

And  again. 
Nam  neque  me  tantum  venientis  Cbilus  auftri. 
Nee  percuffa  juvant  fludu  tarn  litora,  nee  qua 
Saxofas  inter  decuzrunt  flumina  valles.  Ed.  5.  8a. 

Ver.  15.  The  Greek  is,  £!{  ro  xecratrti  rurt 
yiuktfiiv,  an  //.voikui.  The  fame  verfe  occurs, 
Idyl.  5.  ver.  lei.^n  the  Greek;  in  the  tranflation 
no- 


Ver.  18. 
Pafcentes  fervabit  Tityrus  hoedos Ed.  5yli. 

Ver.  20.  Goats  and  their  keepers  were  ander 
the  protedtion  of  Pan ;  it  is  with  good  reafon, 
therefore,  that  the  goatherd  is  afraid  of  offending 
that  deity. 

Horace,  defcribing  the  middle  of  a  hot  day,  fays, 
"  caretque  Ripa  vagis  taciturna  ventis."  Ode  19. 
B.  3.  On  which  Dacier  obferves,  '  the  ancients  be- 
lieved that  at  mid-day  every  thing  was  calm  and 
ferene,  becaufc  at  that  feafon  the  Sylvan  deities 
repofed  themfelves,'  and  quotes  this  paffage  of 
Theocritus  in  confirmation  of  it. 

Ver.  22.  Horace  defcribes  Faunus  as  a  very  cho- 
leric god,  Ode  18.  B.  3.  and  begs  he  would  pafs 
through  his  grounds  in  good  temper.  The  Greek 
is  remarkable,  Kai  ot  an  S^i^s/a  ;^oAa  sror/  pivi  xn- 
inrai — "  And  bitter  choler  always  remains  on  his 
noftrils."  Cafaubon  obferves,  that  all  violent 
paffions  caufe  a  fenfation  in  the  noflrils,  arifing 
from  the  ebullition  of  the  fpirits,  which  mount 
towards  the  brain,  and  endeavouring  to  free  them- 
felves from  reftraint,  find  a  vent  by  the  noftril, 
and  crowding  through  it,  dilate  it  in  their  paffage. 
This  is  evident  from  animals,  and  the  nobler  kinds 
of  them,  as  the  bull,  the  horfe,  the  lion,  whofe 
noflrils  always  dilate  when  moved  to  anger. 
Homer  has  a  fimilar  expreffion  in  his  Odyffey, 
B.  24  *►*  pi*a;  6i  01  tiin  A^ifiu  fiivt;  ■irpnru'^t — "  A 
fharp  fenfation  (truck  h  s  noftrils  :"  though  this 
is  to  exprefs  another  paffion,  viz.  that  of  forrow 
arifing  from  filial  tendernefs ;  and  is  a  defcription 
of  Ulyffesand  his  interview  with  Laertes.  Perfius 
in  the  fame  manner  fays — 

Ira  cadat  nafo,  rugofaque  fanna.  Sat.  5.  9 1. 

Ver.  13. 
Si  quos  aut  Phyllidis  ignes, 
Aut  Alconis  habes  laudes,  aut  jurgia  Codri. 

Ed.  5.  i». 
Ver.  24. 
Montibus  in  noflris  folus  tibi  certet  Amyntas. 

Ed.  3.  8. 
Ver  2S-         • 

Si  quid  ceffare  potes,  requiefce  fub  umbra— 

Ed.  7.  10. 
Ver.  32. 
Bis  Venit  ad  muldrath,  binos  alit  ubere  foetus. 

Ed.  3.  30. 

Ver.  33.  Heinfius  obferves,  that  we  have  here 
a  defcription  of  that  art  which  the  ancients  called 
Kfifoy^a^'tK,  or  in  laying  with  wax,  which  in  the 
days  of  Theocritus  was  very  much  prai^iTed  by 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  I. 


ts 


the  Egyptians  and  Sicilians.  In  beautifying  the 
prows  of  their  (hips,  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  fc- 
veral  colours,  which  were  not  barely  varnifhed 
over  with  them,  but  very  often  annealed  by  wax 
melted  in  the  fire,  fo  as  neither  the  fun,  winds, 
nor  water  were  able  to  deface  them  :  the  art  of 
doing  this  was  called  from  the  wax  K»joyf«^/«. 
See  Potter's  Ant.  and  Vitruvius,  I.  7.  cap.  9. 

Ver.  SS.  This  is  a  very  ftriking  defcription  of 
thofe  large  paftoral  cups  which  the  ancient  fhep- 
herds  occafionally  filled  with  wine,  milk,  &c.  We 
may  guefs  at  the  capacioufnefs  of  this  cup  from  the 
multiplicity  of  fubjedts  which  are  carved  upon  it. 
Virgil  imitates  this  palTage. 

. ■  pocula  ponam 

Fagina,  cae!atum  divini  opus  Alcimedortis; 
Lenta  quibus  torno  facili  fuperaddita  vitis 
Dilfufos  hedera  veftit  pallente  corymbos. 

£cl.  3.  36. 

And  I  this  bowl  where  wanton  ivy  twines, 
And  fwelling  clufters  bend  the  curling  vines — 

Fefe,  P-aJ},  I. 

Ver.  36.  Here  are  three  forts  of  ivy  mentioned, 
minrd!,  iXix^uro;,  and  iXil-  Pliny  and  Theo- 
phraflus  fay,  that  Kifffa  is  a  kind  of  ivy  that 
grows  alone  without  a  fupport :  iXtx^uffo;  is  pro. 
bably  the  poetical  ivy  which  Virgil  mentions, 
Ed.  8.  I  a.  "  banc  fine  tempora  circum  inter 
vidlrices  fiederam  tibi  ferpere  lauros:"  it  has 
golden  or  faffrcn-coloured  berries,  and  is  ftyled 
"  Hedera  baccis  aureis,  and  chryfocarpum  :"  the 
iXil  bears  no  fruit  at  all,  but  has  white  twigs,  and 
fmall,  angular,  reddilh  leaves,  which  are  more  neat 
than  the  other  forts.  Martyn. 

Nonnus  in  his  Dionyfiacs,  B.  19.  has  elegantly 
imitated  this  and  many  other  paffages  of  Theo- 
critus. 

Ver.  37.  Creech  has  thus  tranflated  this  paffage. 

With  crocus  mix'd,  where  feem  the  lids  to  broufe, 
The  berries  crop,  and  wanton  in  the  boughs — 

On  which  Dr.  Martyn  obferves,  "  it  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  for  a  tranflation  to  be  more  erroneous :  ko.^- 
To)  K^oKoiyli  iignifies  a  fruit  of  a  yellow  or  faffron 
colour,  which  Creech  has  rendered  crocus;  but 
crocus  or  faffron  is  a  flower,  not  a  fruit.  I  was 
a  long  time  puzzled  to  difcover  where  he  found 
the  iiJs :  but  fuppofe  it  muft  be  from  miftaking 
the  fenfe  of  the  word  iXi^ ;  it  fignifies  thofe  ten- 
dri'.s  which  fuilain  the  vine  in  climbing  :  the  Ro- 
mans call  it  caprcolus,  hence  the  tranflator  finding 
iXy|  to  be  capreolus  in  Latin,  which  aifo  fignifies  a 
lid,  took  it  in  the  latter  fenfe  :  but  he  ought  to 
have  known,  that  though  capreolus  is  ufed  both  for 
a  kid  and  a  taidrrl,  yet  iXi'i  fignifies  only  the  lat- 
ter." There  is  a  tranflation  of  this  Idyllium  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  Whaley's  Poems  which  retains 
the  fame  abfurdity, 
Around  its  lips  the  circling  ivy  flrays, 
And  a  young  kid  in  wanton  gambols  plays, 

Ver.  39. 
Orphea^uc  in  medio  pofuit,  fylvafque  fcquentes. 

Ed.  3   46. 


Ver.  50. 
Fert  ingens  toto  connexus  corpore  faxum. 

JEn.  lO.  117. 
Ver.  51. 

Plenis  tumuerunt  guttura  venis— 

'  Ovid.  Met.  3.  73. 

Ver.  53.  This  is  fimilar  to  an  image  in  Homer's 
Iliad,  B.  i8.  thus  tranflated  by  Mr.  Pope. 

Next  ripe  in  yellow  gold,  a  vineyard  fliines. 
Bent  with  the  pond'rous  harveft  of  its  vines. 

Ver.  56.  Foxes  are  obferved  by  many  authors  to 
be  fond  of  grapes,  and  to  make  great  havoc  in 
vineyards  ;  Ariftophanes  in  his  Equites  compares 
foldiers  to  foxes  who  fpoil  whole  countries,  as  the 
other  do  vineyards  :  Galen,  in  his  book  <if  Ali- 
ments, tells  us,  that  hunters  do  not  fcruple  to  eat 
the  flefli  of  foxes  in  autumn,  when  they  were 
grown  fat  with  feeding  on  grapes.  In  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  chap.  ii.  ver.  15.  we  read,  "  Take  u« 
the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that  fpoil  the  vines,"  &c. 
And  agreeably  to  this,  Nicander  in  Alexiph.  v. 
185.  affures  us  that  foxes  will  fpoil  the  vines,  IIi- 

O^S^XV   «.   T.   X — 

Cum  pingui  nocuit  vulpes  vcrfuta  racemo — 

Ver.  6a. 
gracli  fifcellam  texit  hibifco.  Vir,  Eel.  10.  17. 

Ver,  63. 
..    .molli  circiim  ed  anfas  amplexus  acantho. 

Ed.  3.  45. 

Ver.  67.  Though  Homer,  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Ships,  reckons  Calydon  among  the  ^tolian 
cities,  yet  it  is  certain  that  formerly  it  not  only 
belonged  to  the  j3£olians,  but  was  likewife  call- 
ed Ao\\%:  Thucydides  fays  in  his  third  hiftory 
ap«;j;&i»i*aii  e;   tjiv  A<oA.iS«  rrtv  tvii  xetXuMvnv  KaXu- 

Ver.  69. 
Nccdum  illi«  labra  admovi,  fed  condita  fervo. 

£d.  3.  47. 
Homer  mentions  the  not  having  been  ufed  as  a 
comu^endation  of  a  cup  in  the  i6th  Iliad. 
From  thence  he  took  a  bowl  of  antique  frame. 
Which  never  man  had  flained  with  ruddy  wine— • 

FoJ>e. 

Ver.  71.  The  Greek  is  rav  ttpifneov  vy^tot,  and  is 
generally  reckoned  "  amabile  carmen  :"  thus  Ho- 
race, Epift.  3.  B.  1.  ver.  24.  "  feu  condis  ama- 
bile carmen  :"  but  the  cevredlion  which  Hein- 
fius  makes  is  undoubtedly  genviine;  he  reads 
rot  i<p'  1/z.i^a.  vfi,)iov,  the  Hymn  of  Himera,  a  ri- 
ver in  Sicily,  the  banks  of  which  were  the 
fcene  of  the  loves  of  Daphnis,  as  is  evident  from 
a  paflage  in  the  7th  Idyllium,  ver.  in  the  Greek 
73,  &c. — Befideswe  have  the  indifputable  autho- 
rity of  ^lian,  who,  fpeaking  of  Daphnis  and  this 
Hymn,  fays  it  is  that  which  the  goatherd  calls, 
To»  i(p'  If^ii^K  uf/.voi>,  and  that  Stefichorus  the  Hime-' 
raean  bard  firft  fung  this  celebrated  Hymn. 

Ver.  7». 
Non  equidem  in  video.  £d,  I.  II. 

Ver.  75. 
Incipe  Msenallos  mecum,  mea  libi  verfus. 

£d.  8.  2:. 
Fiij 
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FAWKES'S   THEOCRITUS. 


Ver.  77.  Qv^n;  eV  ui  Kifixu  ««'  &v^9i1iis  aiia 
^loi/t,  ThyrCs  iKtnaeus  hie  eft,  et  ha;c  efi.  rhyrfidis 
cantilena;  Heinfiiis  obferves  this  is  the  title  or 
prelude  to  the  hymn,  very  agreeable  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients ;  thus  Hcrociotus — "  Hcrodoti 
Halicarneffcnfishic  eft  Hiftoria;  he  mentions  his 
name,  his  country,  and  writings,  exadtly  in  the 
fame  manner  as  I'byrfis. 

Vcr.  79.  Virgil,  Milton,  Mr.  Pope  and  Lord 
Lyttleton  hare  imitated  tliis  paffage — 

Qiiae  ncmora,  aut  qui  vos  faltus  habuere,  puellas 
Naides,  indigno  cum  Gallos  amore  periret  ? 
H»m  neque  ParnafTi  vobis  juga,  nam  nequc  Pindi 
Ulia  morem  fecere,  neque  Aonis  Aganippes. 

£ei.  I0»  9. 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remorfelefs 

deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 
l*.  f  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  ftcep, 
"U'hcre  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie. 
Nor  on  the  fnaopy  ;op  of  Mora  high. 
Nor  ye:  where  Deva  ipreads  her  wizard  ftream. 

JLycidas. 

\Vhere  ftray  ye,  Mufes,  in  what  lawn  or  grove, 
"While  your  Aiexis  pines  in  hopelefs  love  ? 
Tri  thofe  fair  fields  where  facred  Ifis  glides, 
Or  elfe  where  Cam  his  winding  vales  divides  ? 

Fofe. 
Where  were  ye,  mufes,  &c.     See  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton'p  beautiful  Monody — , 

The  icth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  is  indeed  only  a 
fort  of  parody  on  this  firft  Idyllium  of  Thco- 
critus. 

Ver.  87. 
Daphni,  tuum  Pcencs  etiam  ingemuiffeleones 
Interitum,  montefque  feri  fyivaeque  loquuntur. 

£cl.s.  27. 
Ver.  91. 
Slant  et  oves  circum—  £cl.  10   16. 

Ver.  9,'. 
Pan,  dcus  Arcadiae  venlt—  £(l.  10,  26. 

Ver.  96. 

-dicat  OpuDtias 


Frater  Megillse,  quo  bcatus 

Vulnere,  qiiipereat  fagitti.        Hor.L.  I.  Qd.  27. 

Ver   99. 
Venit  et  upilio;  tardi  venere  babuici; 
Omnes,  unde  amor  ifte,  roganc,  tibi— 

£cl.  10.  19. 

Ver.  102. 
Galle  ,  quid  infanis?  irquit ;  tua  cura,  Lycoris, 
Perque  nives  ahum,  pcrque  horrida  eaftra  Axuta 
eft  £d.  10.  2  z. 

Ver.  107.  The  Greek  Scholiaft  fuppof.s  this 
verfe,  andasfarasto  the  1 1 M.  vrrfe  incluljve,  to  be 
the  fpcech  of  Priapusconiforting  Daphnis;  wh-^reas 
If  it  undi.ub'cdly  that  of  the  nymph  Echcnais  the 
niKlrLfr  of  Daphnis,  upbraiding  him  for  hi?  incon- 
tintnr  pafTion  ;  for  he  had  b«cn  guilty  of  a  brsach 
of  promne  t)  her.  and  had  offended  her  by  follow- 
ing  othc-  women ;  taken  in  this  lij^ht,  the  whole 
p:.iragc  is  beautiful,  fimple,  and  eafy  ;  '  Daphpif,' 


fays  ihe,  «  you  was  ufcd  to  be  ftyled  a  cowherd,  3 
mau  of  continency,  but,  behold!  you  have  adopted 
the  manners  of  a  goatherd,  who  when  he  ob- 
ferves the  lafcivioufnefs  of  his  flock,  wiflies  him- 
felf  a  goat  :*  Hcinjiut.  Virgil  alludes  to  this 
place,  "  Novimus  et  qui  te  tranfverfa  tuentibus 
hircis."  £cl.  3. 

Tdcxtrai  tf^tiKf/tus  is  a  very  ftrong  exprefllon,  and 
emphatically  denotes  the  effecft  which  is  produced 
in  the  eyes  of  any  perfon  who  vehemently  longg 
after  an  objeil  which  he  can  never  attain.  Horace 
has  a  fimilar  expreffion, 

Cum  femel  fixje  cibo 

Intabuiffent  pupulae.  £pode  5.  39, 

Vcr.  122. 

prcmi:  altum  corde  dolorem — 

rirg.  JEn.  B.  t^ 

Ver.  129.  That  is,  he  forefaw  his  death  ;  that 
he  ftiould  no  more  behold  the  light  of  the  fun  :  an 
exrprefnon  ufual  to  the  ancient  poets ;  thus  in 
Homer's  Odyfley,  B.  20.  when  the  prophet  Tlien- 
dymcnus  forefaw  the  death  of  the  fuitors,  he  fays, 
Y,i.\iB;  Jt  oi/fcvB  ^a-xoXuXi,  The  fun  has  periflied 
from  heaven.     Mr.  Pope  renders  it, 

Nor  gives  the  fun  his  golden  orb  to  roll. 
But  univerfal  night  ufurps  the  pole. 

Ver,  135.         ^  , 

Hic  virides  tenera  pretexit  arundine  ripat 
Mincius  eque  faaa  refonant  examina  quercu. 

£cl.  7.  12. 

Ver.  137.  The  Greek  verft  is  very  expreflive 
of  the  fenfe:  we  hear  the  humming  and  buzzing 
of  bees. 

Cili  KotXtv  (io/ilitufri  Ton  fffiianrfi  ftt\tfrai^ 

Ver.  139. 
Et  foimofus  oves  ad  flumina  pavit  Adonis — 

£d.  10.  I?. 

Adonis  was  the  fon  rf  Cfynaras,  ting  of  Cyprus, 
by  his  own  daughter  Myrrha — he  was  the  great 
favourite  of  Venus,  and  has  been  abundantly  cele- 
brated by  the  Greek  poets.  Martjn, 

Ver.  14©. 

Aurltofque  fequi  lepores,  turn  figere  damas. 

Gt/ir.  I.  308. 

Ver.  143.  See  Homer's  Iliad,  B.  5. 

Ver.  I47.  Thus  Virgil  fays,  Vivite  fylvx,  /.  e, 
Valete—  £cl.  g.  58. 

Ver.^  155.  ^ 
Daphnis  ego  in  fylvis,  hinc  ufque  ad  fidera  notus, 
Formofi  pecoris  cuftos —  £cl.  5.  43. 

Here  Virgil  exceeds  Theocritus,  who  only  men- 
tions the  rural  employments  of  Daphnis,  whereas 
Virgil  reprefents  his  Daphnis  as  a  perfon  whofe 
fame  had  reached  up  to  heaven.  Martyitt 

Ver.  159. 

Ipfc  nemus  linquens  patrium,  faltufquc  Lycjei, 
Pati  ovium  cuftos,  tua  fibi  Klaenala  curs, 
AdCs,  O  TegjEc  favens— — — 

Ceor.  L.  I.  ♦.  16. 


JJOTES    ON   I 

Ver.  167.  . 

— Hos  tibi  dant  calamos  (en  accipe)  mufae, 

Afcrseo  quos  ante  feni ——  ^  .  ,   , 

Eel.  6.  69. 

Ver.  169.  , 

Pan  primu»  calamos  cera  conjungcre  pluret 
Inftituit ■ ^'■^-  »•  3»- 

The  fhephcrd's  pipe  ^^s  compofed  of  fcven 
reeds,  unequal  in  length,  and  of  different  tones, 
joined  together  with  wax — Indeed  in  the  8th  IdyU 
lium  there  are  two  pipes  defcribed,  compofed  of 
nine  reeds  each,  but  feven  was  the  ufual  num- 
ber— 


Ver.  171. 


-fed  me 


Imperiofa  trahit  Proferpina — 


DTLLIUM  I.  *7 

Ver.  173.  Virgil  and  Pope  have  imitated  thii 


H*r.  L.  %.  Sat.  5. 


Ver.  17a. 
Define,  Msnalios  jam  define,  tibia,  verfus. 

'  rirg.  Ed.  8.  61. 


Nunc  et  eves  ultro  fugiat  lupus  ;  aurea  durx 
Mala  fcrant  quercus;  narciffo  floreat  alnus. 

Ed.  8.  J  a. 
Let  opening  rofes  knotted  oaks  adorn, 
And  liquid  amber  drop  from  every  thorn. 

Ver.  178. 
Cum  canibus  timidi  venient  ad  pocula  damae. 

Ed.  8.  %%. 

Ver.  179. 
Certent  et  cycnis  ululae —  -S"-  °«  55- 

Ver.  i8a. 

Extreraaque  Laufo 

Parcse  fila  legunt -<B»«.  L.  10.  814. 

Ver.  190. 
Carmina  turn  melius,  cum  vcnerit  ipfe,  canemus. 

Ed.  9.  67. 

Ver.  197.  K/(rra(^a,  the  name  of  the  goat,  from 
Kistoi,  ivy,  and  oniui,  bright  or  fliining. 


IDYLLIUM  II. 

PHARMACEUTRIA. 

THE  ARGUMENT, 

S.M.THEA  1.  here  introduced  complaining  of  Delphis,  -^^  ^^fj^\-f,t;;,t^ 

makes  ufe  of  feveral  incantations  in  order  to  regain  nis  affeftion  ,  and  dilcovers  au  in.  y 

paflions  that  are  incident  to  a  negleiled  lover. 


Where  are  my  laurels,  and  my  phlltrei  where  ? 
Quick  bring  them,  TheAy lis— the  charm  prepare; 
This  purple  fillet  round  the  cauldron  flram. 
That  I  with  fpells  may  prove  my  perjur'd  Iwain  : 
For  fince  he  rapt  my  door  twelve  days  are  fled, 
Nor  knowt  he  whether  Ihn  alive  or  dead :  ^ 
Perhaps  to  fome  new  face  his  heart's  inclin'd. 
For  love  has  wings,  and  he  a  changeful  mind. 
To  the  Palsenta  with  the  morn  I'll  go. 
And  fee  anv'  afk  him  why  he  Ihnns  me  fo  ?        lo 
Meanwhile  my  charms  fhall  work :  O  queen  of 

night;  _   ' 

Pale  moc?n,  affift  me  with  refulgent  light ; 
My  imprecations  I  ad-lr-^fs  to  thee. 
Great  godoels.ano  Infernal  Hecate  [dread, 

Star.i'dwith  hlack  r, , re, whom  ev'n  gaunt naftiffs 
Whc-Pe'er  (lie  haunts  the  marfionsof  the  dead  ; 
Hail,  horrid  Hecate,  a-^d  aid  me  lUll 
Wi^h  Circe's  pc'.^'er,  o-  Perimedo's  flcill, 
Or  n-ad  Met^ea's  art— Reftore  my  charms, 
My  lingering  DelpMs  to  my  longir.g  arms.        20 
The  cake's  confum'd — burn,  /lieC'ylis,  th-  reft 
In  flames ;  what  frenzy  has  your  mind  p"{T»fl ? 
Am  1  )om-  fcorn,  that  thus  you  difobey, 
Bafe  maid,  my  ftrid  commands. .?— Strew  fait  and 
fav,  [charn.s, 

»«  Thus   Delphis'   bones   I   flrew"— Reflore  my 
The  perjur'd  Ddphis  to  my  longing  arms. 


Delphis  inflames  my  bofom  with  defite ; 
For  him  I  burn  this  laurel  in  the  fire : 
And  as  it  fumes  and  crackles  in  the  blaze. 
And  without  afiies  inftantly  decays,  3^ 

So  may  the  flelh  of  Ddphis  burn— My  charms, 
Reftore  the  perjur'd  Delphis  to  my  arms. 

As  melts  this  waxen  form,  by  fire  defac  d. 
So  in  love's  flames  may  Myndian  Delphis  wafte  : 
And  as  this  brazen  wheel,  though  quick  roll  d 

round, 
Returns,  and  in  its  orbit  ftill  is  found, 
So  may  his  love  return— reftore  my  charms. 
The  ling'ring  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms. 

I'll  drew  the  br.-n  :  Diana's  power  can  bow 
Rough  PJiadamaath,  and  all  that's  ftern  below.  40 
Mark:   hark!  the  village  dogs  !  the  goddefs  fooii 
Will  come— the  dogs  terrific  bay  the  moon- 
Strike,  ftrike  the  founding   brafs— Reftore  my 

charms, 
ReUore  falfe  Delphis  to  my  longin*  arms. 
Calm  is  the  ocean,  filent  is  the  wisd,  ^ 
But  t^rief 's  b'ack  t.mpea  rages  in  my  mind. 
\  hum  for  him  whoft  perfidy  betray'd 
My  innorence;  and  me,  ah,  thoughtlefs  maid  ! 
Robb'd  of  nry  richei.  gem— Reftore  ray  charms, 
Faife  Delohis'  to  my  lopg-delude-^.  arms  50 

'      T  pour  libationi  thrice,  and  thrice  1  pray ; 
O  (hine,  great  goddefs,  with  awfpiciousiayl 

F  iiii  , 


iz 


FAWKES'S 
Whoe'er  ihe  be,  blcft  nymph  !  that  now  detains 
Myfugitive  m  love's  delightful  chains ; 
Be  file  for  ever  in  oblivion  loft, 
Like  Ariadne,  'lorn  on  Dia's  coaft, 
Abandon'd  by  falfe  Thefeus-0,  my  charms, 
Reflore  the  lovely  Delphis  to  my  arms. 

Hippomanes,  a  plant  Arcadia  bears 
Makes  the  colts  mad,  and  flimulates  the  mares.  60 
V  er  hills,  through  ftreams  they  rage  :  O,  could  I 

fee 
Young  Delphis  thus  run  madding  after  me 
And  quit  the  fam'd  Pal^ftra  -O,  my  charms  ' 
Reftore  .alfe  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms     [wear, 
This  garment's  fringe,  which  Delphis  wont4 
i  o  burn  m  flames  1  into  tatters  tear. 
Ah,  cruel  love  ;   that  my  beft  life-blood  drains 
From  my  pale  limbs,  and  empties  all  my  veins. 
As  leeches  fuck  young  fteeds— ReUore  my  charms. 
My  lingering  Delphis  to  my  longing  arms.         79 

A  hzard  bruis'd  fliall  make  a  potent  bowl, 
And  charm  to-morrow  his  obdurate  foul- 
Meanwhile  this  potion  on  his  threfli.^ld  fpill 
Where   though  defpis'd,  my  foul  inhabits  ftill ; 
XMo  kmdnefs  he  nor  pity  will  repay  •  ' 

Spit  on  the  threlhold,  Theftylis,  and  fay,    [charms. 
Thus   DelphTs'  bones    I    ftrew"_Reft«re   my 
i  he  dear,  deluding  Delphis  to  my  arms. 

She's  gone,  and  now,  alas!  I'm  left  alone  ! 
JBut  how  (hall  I  my  forrow's  caufe  bemoan  ?      80 
My  lU-requited  paffion,  how  bewail  ? 
And  where  begin  the  melancholy  tale  ? 

When  fair  Anaxa  at  Diana's  fane 
Her  offering  paid,  and  left  the  virgin-train, 
Me  vyarmly  fli?  requefted,  breathing  love. 
At  Dian's  feaft  to  meet  her  in  the  grove  • 
Where  favage  beads,  in  howling  dcferts  bred, 
(And  with  them  a  gaunt  lionefs)  were  led 

To  grace  the  folemn  honours  of  ihe  day. 

Whence  rofemy  paffion,  facrcd  Fhoebe,  fay— 
Theucanla's  kind  nurfe,  who  lately  died,  9 1 

Segg'd  I  would  go,  and  fhe  would  be  my  guide 
Alas!  their  importunity  prevaii'd,  ' 

And  my  kind  ftars  and  better  genius  fail'd ; 
1  went  adorn'd  in  Clearifta's  clothes- 
Say,  facred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arofe— 
Soon  as  where  Lyco's  manfion  ftands  I  came, 
Delphis  the  lovely  author  of  my  flame 
1  favy  with  Eudamippus,  from  the  crowd 
Diftinguira'd,  for  like  helichryfus  giow'd  loc 

The  gold  down  on  their  chins,  their  bofoms  far  " 
Outftione  the  moon,  and  every  fplendid  ftar  • 
for  lately  had  they  left  the  field  of  fame—  ' 

Say,  facred  Phoebe,  whence  arofe  my  flame 

O,  how  I  gaz'd  !  what  ecftafies  begun 
To  fire  my  foul  ?  1  figh'd,  and  was  undone  : 
The  pompous  fhow  no  longer  fliould  furprife, 
No  longer  beauty  fparkled  in  my  eyes : 
Home  I  return'd,  but  knew  not  how  f  came  : 
My  head  diforder'd,  and  my  heart  on  flame  :    no 

Ten  tedious  days  and  nights  fore  fick  I  lay ^ 

Whence  rofe  my  paflion,  facred  Phoebe,  fay- 
Soon  from  my  cheeks  the  crimfon  colour  fled, 
And  my  fair  trefles  perifli'd  on  my  head  : 
forlorn  I  liv'd,  of  body  quite  bereft. 
Of  bones  axid  Ma  were  all  that  1  had  left ; 
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All  charms  I  try'd,  to  each  enchantrefs  round 
I  fought ;  alas!   no  remedy  I  found  : 
Time  wing'd  his  way,  but  not  to  footh  my  woes- 
Say,  facred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arofe 

Till  to  my  maid,  oppreft  with  fear  and  fliame,  i  ji 
^  I  told  the  fecret  of  my  growing  flame  ; 

,  •  Dear  Theftylis,  fhy  healing  aid  impart 

The  love  of  De:j>his  hai  eni^rofs'd  my  heart. 
'  He  in  the  fchool  of  e.xercife  delights, 
'  Athletic  labours,  and  heroic  fights; 

'  And  oft  he  enters  on  the  lifts  of  fame' 

Say,  facred  Phoebe,  whence  arofe  my  flame— 
Hafte  thither,  and  the  hint  in  private  give, 
'  Say  that  I  fent  you— tell  him  where  I  live.'  130 
She  heard,  (he, flew,  (he  found  the  youth  I  fought. 
And  all  in  fecret  to  my  arms  flic  broughr. 
Soon  at  my  gare  his  nimble  foot  I  heard. 
Soon  to  my  eyes  his  lovfly  form  appear'd  ; 
Ye  gods!  how  bleft  my  Delphis  to  furveyj 

Whence  role  my  paffion,  facred  Phoebe,  fay  — 
Cold  as  the  fiiow  my  freezing  limbs  were  cbill'd, 
Likefouthern  vapours  from  my  brow  diftill'd 
The  dewy  damps ;  faint  tremors feiz'd  my  tongue, 
And  on  my  lips  the  fauitering  accents  hung;   140 
As  when  from  babes  imperfedl  arcents  fall. 
When  murmuring  in  their  dreams  they  on  their 

mothers  call. 
Senfelefs  I  flood,  nor  could  my  mind  difciofe— 

Say,  facred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arofe 

My  ftrange  furprife  he  faw,  then  preft  the  bed, 
Fix'd  on  the  ground  his  eyes,  and  thus  he  faid  : 

Me,  dear  Simjetha,  you  have  much  furpaft, 
'  As  when  1  ran  with  young  Philinus  laft 
I  far  out-ftript  him,  though  he  bravely  ftrove  ; 
But  you  have  all  prevented  me  with  love  ;   150 

Welcome  as  day  your  kind  appointmentcame' 

Say,  facred  Phoebe,  when  arofe  my  flame- 
Yes,  I  had  come,  by  all  the  powers  above. 
Or,  rather  let  me  fwear  by  mighty  love, 
Unfcnt  for  I  had  come,  to  Venus  true, 

•  This  night  attended  by  a  chofen  f=w, 

•  With  apples  to  prefent  you,  and  my  brows 
Adorn'd  like  Hcreules,  with  poplar  boughs. 
Wove  in  a  wreathe  with  purple  ribbands  gay' 

Whence  rofe  my  paffion,  farr-'d  Phoebe,  fay 

Had  you  receiv'd  me,  all  had  then  been  well,  161 
For  I  in  fwiftnefs  and  in  form  excel ; 
And  ihould  have  deem'd  it  no  ignoble  blifs 
The  rofes  of  your  balmy  lips  to  kifs  : 
Had  you  refus'd  me,  and  your  doors  been  barr'd. 
With  axe  and  torch  I  fliould  have  come  pre- 
'  par'd,  ^ 

Refulv'd  with  force  refiftance  to  oppofe' 

Say,  facred  Phoebe,  whence  my  flame  arofe 

And  firft  to  beauty's  queen  my  thanks  are  due. 
Next,  dear  Simstha,  I'm  in  debt  to  you,  170 
Who  by  yoiir  maid,  love's  gentle  herald,  prove 
My  fair  deliverer  from  the  fires  of  love  : 

*  More  raging  fires  than  jEtna'jwafte  my  frame'-- 
Say,  facred  Phoebe,  whence  arofe  my  flame 

•  Love  from  their  beds  enraptur'd  virgins  charms, 
'  And  wives  new-married  from  their  hu(bands^ 

'  arms.*'  " 
He  faid,  (alas  what  frenzy  fti/'d  my  mind  !) 
Soft  preft  jny  hand,  and  on  tbc  couch  reclin'd  s 
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Love  kindled  warmth  as  clofe  embrac'd  we  lay. 
And  fweetly  whifper'd  precious  hours  away.    180 
At  length,  O  moon,  with  mutual  raptures  fir'd, 
We  both  accomphfli'd — what  we  both  defir'd. 
E'er  fince  no  paufe  of  love  or  blifs  we  knew, 
But  wing'd  with  joy  the  feather'd  minutes  flew; 
Till  yefter  morning,  as  the  radiant  fun 
His  fleeds  had  harnefs'd,  and  his  courfe  begun, 
Reftoring  fair  Aurora  from  the  main, 
r  heard,  aJas !  the  caufe  of  all  my  pain  ; 
Philifta's  mother  told  me,  '  (he  knew  well 

•  That  Delphis  lov'd,  but  whom  (he  could  not  tell : 

•  The  marks  are  plain, he  drinks  hisfavourite  toaft, 
^  Then  hies  him  to  the  maid  hi  values  moil  : 

•  Befides  with  garlands  gay  his  houfc  is  crown'd  :' 
All  this  (he  told  me,  which  too  true  1  found. 


He  oft  would  fee  me  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
Then  left  fome  token  that  he  vjould  not  (lay 
Long  from  my  arms,  aiid  now  twelve  days  are  pad 
Since  my  fond  eyes  beheld  the  wanderer  lall — 
It  muft  be  fo — 'tis  my  unhappy  lot 
Thus  to  be  fcorn'd,  neglc(5ted  and  forgot.         -ioo 
He  wooes,  nodoubt,he  wooes  fome  hajipier  maid- 
Meanwhile  I'll  call  enchantment  to  n;y  aid  : 
And  (hould  he  fcorn  me  ftill,  a  charm  (  know 
Shall  foon  difpatch  him  to  the  (hades  below; 
So  llroiig  the  bowl,  lb  deadly  is  the  draught ; 
To  me  the  fecrct  an  AfTyrian  taught. 
Now,  Cynthia,  drive  your  courfers  to  the  main; 
Ihofe  ills  I  can't  redrefs  I  muft  fuftain. 
Farewell,  dread  moon,  for  1  have  ceas'd  my  fpell, 
And  all  ye  ftars,  that  rule  by  night,  farewell,  aio 
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Ver.  I.  This  whole  Idyllium,  as  Heinfius  ob- 
ferves,  fecms  to  have  been  pronounced  with  great 
gefticulationj  as  is  evident  from  the  exordium,  ria 
^01  rai  Aa^iat ;  w«  Ss  ra  ^iXr^a  ;  which  is  a  direift 
imitation  of  the  beginning  of  an  ancient  fong,  that 
ufed  to  be  frequently  rehearfed  in  the  ftrects,  and 
was  called  avh/m,  Tin  /^oi  ra  goSas ;  -m  fioi  ra,  la  ; 
Where  are  my  rofes ;  where  are  my  violets  ? 

Ver.  3.  It  is  uncertain  what  fort  of  vefTel  the 
KsXt^e  v/as.  Nicandcr  ufes  the  word  in  his  The- 
riacis,  and  there  it  fignifies  a  mortar  in  which  any 
thing  is  pounded.  Cafaubon  thinks  it  maybe  taken 
in  the  fame  fcnfe  here.  It  is  worth  obfervation, 
that  though  Virgil  has  ftudioufly  imitated  this 
whole  Idyllium,  he  chofe  not  to  mention  any  fort 
of  velTel,  but  fays,  "  moll  icinge  hasc  alteria  vitta." 

Ed.  8.  64. 

Ver.  4. 
Conjugis  ut  maglcis  fanos  avertere  facris 

Experiar  fenfus Ed.  8.  66. 

Ver.  9.  The  place  for  wrellling,  and  other  ex- 
ercifes. 

Ver.  II.  Sorcerers  addrefTed  their  prayers  to  the 
Moon  and  to  Night,  the  witnelTes  of  their  aborai- 
jiations. — Thus  Medea  in  Qvid,  Met.  B.  vii. 

Nox,  ait,  arcanis  fidiflima —  [noflris 

Tuque   triceps    Hecate   quas  coeptis   confcia 

Adjutrixque  venis 

Canidia  addreffes  the  fame  powers — O  rebus  meis 

Non  infideles  arbitrK, 
Nox,  &  Diana  quas  filentium  regis 

Arcana  cum  fiunt  facra; 
Nunc,  nunc  adefle.  Hor.  Epode  5.  49. 

Ver.  19.  The  Greek  is  Ivyvl  a  bird  which  ma- 
gicians made  ufe  of  in  their  incantations,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  wry- neck — Virgil  has  '^Ducite  ab  urbe 
domum,  mea  Carmina,  ducite  Daphnim." 

£d.  8.  68, 

Ver.  22.  Ah,  Corydon,  Corydon,  quas  te  de- 
pientia  cipit  I       "  £d.  %.  69. 
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Ver.  48. 
Fragiles  incende  bitumine  lauros. 
Daphnis  me  maulus  urit,  ego  banc  in  Daphnida 
laurum.  Ed.  8.  8a. 

The  laurel  was  burnt  in  order  to  confume  the 
flefti  of  the  perfon,  on  whofe  account  the  magical 
rites  were  performed.     It  was  thoL'ght,  according 
to   Pliny,  B.  16.  chap,  lafl,  by  its  crackling  noife, 
to  exprefs  a   deteftation   of  fire.      Mr.   Gay  has 
finely  imitated  this  pafTage,  in  his  fourth  Paftoral. 
Two  ha«el  nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame. 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  fweetheart's  name : 
This  with  the  loudeft  bounce  me  fore  amaz'd, 
That  in  a  flame  of  brighteft  colour  blaz'd  : 
As  blaz'd  the  nut,  fo  may  thy  paflion  grow, 
For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  fo  brightly  glow. 

Ver.  3,3.  It  was  cuilcmary  to  melt  wax,  thereby 
to  molify  the  heart  of  the  perfon  beloved ;  the 
forcerefsin  Virgil,  £cl.  8.  makes  ufe  of  two  images, 
one  of  mud  and  the  other  of  wax. 

Limus  ut  hie  durefcit,  &  haec  ut  cera  liquefcit 
Uno  eodemque  igni :  fic  noftro  Daphnis  amore. 

Ver.  35.  !t  was  alfo  ufual  to  imitate  all  the 
a6lions  they  wiihed  the  loved  perfon  to  perform  : 
thus  Simsethe  rolls  a  brazen  wheel,  believing  that 
the  motion  of  this  magic  machine  had  the  virtue 
to  infpire  her  lover  with  thofe  paffions  which  (he 
wifhed.  Canidia  makes  ufe  of  this  wheel.  See 
Eor.  Epode  I  7.  6,  7. 
Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  facris, 
Citumque  retro  folve,  folve  turbinem. 

Ver.  41.         Hylas  in  limine  lattat — 

Virg.  Ed.  8.   IQ7. 

vifaequae  canes  ululare  per  umbram. 

Adventante  Dea —  -^n-  6.  257. 

The  reafon  why  Hecate  was  placed  in  the  pub-v 
lie  ways,  was  becaufe  (he  prefided  over  piacular 
pollutions :  every  new  moon  there  was  a  public 
fupper  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  richer  fort  in 
a  place  where  three  waye  met  j  hence  (he  was  cat.. 
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ed  Trivia,  which  was  no  fooner  brought,  but  the 
poor  people  carried  it  all  off,  giving  out  that  He- 
cate had  devoured  it ;  thefe  fuppcrs  were  expiatory- 
offerings  to  move  this  onddei':  to  avert  any  evils, 
which  might  impend,  by  reafon  of  piacular  crimes 
committed  in  the  highways.  Patterns  Ant. 

Ver.  43- 
Tinniiufque  cie,  &  matris  quate  cymbila  circum. 
Vir^.  Georg.  4.  64. 

Ver.  45. 
Et  i.unc  omne  tibi  ftratum  filet  sequor,  &  omnes 
(Afpice)  vcDtofi  ceciderunt  murmuris  aurse. 

Ver.  jr.  The  number  three  was  held  facred  by 
the  ancients,  beinji  ihougi  t  t!ie  moft  perfedt  cf  all 
numbers,   ts  having    a  regard    to  the  ^cginnin?, 
middle  and  eiid.    Wc  fhal'  fee  a  further  propriery 
in  it,  if  we  ':oi;<i>^er   that    Ht  cate,    who   prefided 
cv^r  nidgical  rites,  had  three  faces. 
Terna  tili  hsc  p-.'mum  tr:i)'.ici  diveila  colore 
Licia  circundo;  tcrqus  hac  aicaria  circum 
£ffigiem  duco  :  numcro  uiugiinpare  gaodet. 

£d.  8.  n- 

Ver.  59.  Hippomanc-here  undoubtedly  figniiies 
a  plant,  which  is  defcrib.d  as  having  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  cucumber,  and  the  leaves  of  th->  prickjv 
poppy,  perhap- akind  of  mallien  ;  thou^'  ^nVir- 
gi],  Gec>r.  3.  a8o.  it  means  a  poifon.  See  Martyrt. 

Ver.  60. 
Cum  tibi  flagrans  amor  &  libido, 
Qua;  folet  matrcs  furiare  equ  Tum,  &c. 

Hot.  B  I.  Od.  2S- 

Ver.  6j.  Sin'.Kthe  burns  the  borders  or  Delph'^'s 
garment,  that  the  owner  may  be  rrr'ureJ  wiiu  -ht 
like  flame:  Vir^r-il's  enchantress  depofit;  her  lo- 
ner's pledges  in  the  ground,  under  her  threftiold, 
in  order  to  retain  his  love,  and  fecure  his  aff;(51:ions 
from  wandering. 

Has  olini  exuvlas  mihi  perfidus  ille  reliquit 
i'ignora  cara  fji ,  qux  nunc  ego  liaiiae  in  ipfo, 
Terra,  tibi  mando— — -  £cl.  8.  01. 

Ver.  71. 
Has  herbas,  atquehaec  Ponto  mihi  le<fta  venena. 

.  £ci.  8.  9j. 

Horace  has — 
Majus  parabo,  majus  infundam  tJbi 
Faftidienti  poculum Epode  $.']'!. 

Mr.  Gay  bad  this  paffage  in  view. 
Thefe  golden  lines  into  his  mug  I'll  throw. 
And  foon  the  fwain  with  fervent  iovc  fliall  glow. 

P#  4." 

Ver.  83.  The  Athenian  virgins  were  prefented 
to  Diana  before  it  was  lawful  for  them  to  marry, 
on  which  occafion  they  offered  bafkets  full  (i  little 
cLTicfities  to  that  goddefs,  to  gain  leave  to  depart 
«ut  of  her  train,  and  change  their  flate  of  life. 

FatUr. 

Ver.  95.  This  is  a  ftroke  on  the  pride  of  thofe 
wiomen  *ho  trick  themfelves  in  hired  clothes ;  and 
is  entirely  fimilar  to  a  paflage  is  Juvenal,  Sat.  6. 


Ut  fpedet  ludos  conducit  Ogulnia  veftem, 
Ogulnia  borrows  clothes  to  fee  the  fhow. 

Ver.  105.  The  Greek  isx«f  /Sav,*;  e^a»»v.  «.t.  X. 
There  is  a  fimilar  line  in  the  3d  Idyl,  ver  43.  ilj 

Virgil  has — 
Ut  vidi,  ut  perii,  ut  me  nialu»  abftulit  error. 

£cl.  8.  41. 
which  is  confeffedly  inferior  to  the  Greek. 

Ver.  113.  The  literal  tranflation  of  this  paffage 
IS,  And  my  colour  -was  like  ibapfus — ta^o;  is  a  Scy- 
thian wood  of  a  boxen  or  goiden  colour ;  fome 
take  it  to  be  the  Indian  guaiacum.  The  women 
that  chofe  to  look  pale,  tinged  their  cheeks  with 
it.      Hcwjiui't  Notes. 

Ver.  116.  Our  poet  ufes  the  fame  proverb.  Idyl. 

4.  ver.  16.  and  Virgil  has vix  oflibus  haerent. 

Ed.  3.  10%. 
Ver.  119. 
Sed  fugit  interca,  fugit  irreparabile  tempus. 

dor.  B.  3.  284. 
Ver.  121. 
Cum  fic  unanimem  alloqoitur  male  fana  fororem. 

^n.  B.  4.  %, 
Ver   124. 
Solus  Lie  inflexit  feofus,  anlmumque  labantem 

Impuiit ^^^,  22. 

Ver.  13;.  Diriguit  vifu  in  medio  :  calor  offa 
iiiiq^.r,  JEn  B.  3.  308.  If  the  learned  reader 
will  comprr.-  tins  p?.ffagp  with  Sappho's  celebrat- 
ed oJp  E/f  tnt  sjic^^Evxf,  he  will  find  great  fimila- 
ricy  boil*  i".  th>-  thoughts  and  expreffions. 

^'c""-  "^li-  Kcinfiusobferves  there  wasa  cuftom 
at  Athens,  that  wiienever  a  young  man  was  fmit- 
ten  with  the  beauty  of  any  lady.efpecially  that  of 
a  courtezan,  he  wrstc  her  name  in  a  place  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpofe,  with  fome  encomium  upon  her; 
and  having  acknowledged  his  paffion,  the  day  fol- 
lowinj^'  he  appoimed  for  a  feftival,  r^aj  tjjv  atol^non^ 
that  is,  to  crown  her  head  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 
and  ribbaniis.  Thus  in  Plato,  Akibiadcs,  at  a  fef- 
tival, reforts  to  Agatho,  with  a  crown  and  ribband* 
to  adorn  his  head. 

Ver.  ij8.  The  poplar  was  facred  to  Hercules. 
Virgil  has, 

Populeis  adfunt  evlndli  tempora,ramis.^*.  8.  a86. 
Ver.  166.  If,  after  rapping  at  the  door,  the  lo- 
ver •  was  refufed  admittance,  w^oi  rjjv  «»«Jji»-j»,  to 
place  the  flowery  crown  on  the  head  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  he  then  threatened  axes  and  torches  to  break 
or  burn  the  door — Thus  Horace 

Hie  hie  ponlte  lucida 
Funaiia,  et  vedles,  et  arcus 

Oppofitis  foribus  minaces —  B.  3.  Od.  26. 

Ver,  175.  The  Greek  is  ra^iiwt  ik  iaXufton,  the 
thalami  fignified  the  inner  chambers  where  the 
virgins  were  kej)t  clofely  confined,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  converfe  with  men.  In  Homer,  Iliad, 
b.  6.  the  rooms  where  Priam's  daughters  livid  are 
called  rtyioi  ^aXafim,  afi  being  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  houle  ;  for  the  womens  lodgings  were  ufoally 
in  the  uppermod  rooms^  as  JiuOathius  kboxTsa 
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upon  the  paffage ;  which  was  another  means  to 
keep  them  from  company. 

Ver.  l8».  E-^iSu^is'iiifiit  «S".     See  Idyl.  i.  v.  i. 

Ver,  193.  I'hat  it  was  ufual  for  lovers  to  adorn 
their  houfts  with  flowers  and  garlands  in  honour 
of  their  miareffes,  U  evident  from  a  paffage  in  Ca- 
tullus, de  Aty,  ver.  66. 
Mihi  floridis  coroUis  redimita  domus  erat, 
Linquendum  ubi  effct  orto  mihi  fole  cubiculum. 
fair  flowery  wreaths  around  my  hpufe  are  fprcad, 
When  with  the  rifing  fun  I  leave  my  bed. 


Ver.  404. 
His  ego  Daphnim  Aggrediar.  E-.l.  8.  lox, 

Ver.  203. 
Majus  parabo,  majus  infundam  tibl 
Fallidjenti  poculum.  Hor.  Epod.  5.  77^ 

Ver.  206. 
Has  herbas,  atquc  hsEC  ponto  mihi  le6la  venena 
Ipfe  dedit  moeris.  E*l.  8.  95. 

The  Affyrians  were  greatly  addiiSled  to  magic. 
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AMAilYLLIS. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 


A  goatherd  declares  his  paflion  for  his  miftrefs  Amaryllis,  laments  her  cruelty,  commends  her  charms, 
folicits  her  favours',  and,  diftradled  at  the  thoughts  of  not  obtaining  them,  threatens  to  drown  him- 
felf ;  tries  experiments  to  know  if  fhe  loves  him,  fings  love-fongs,  and  feems  refolved  to  die,  and  be 
devoured  by  wolves. 


To  Amaryllis,  lovely  nymph,  I  fpeed, 
Meanwhile  my  goats  along  the  mountain  feed  : 

0  Tityrus,  tend  them  with  afliduous  care, 
In  freflieft  pafture,  and  in  pureft  air ; 

At  evening  fee  them  to  the  water  led, 

And  ware  the  Libyan  ram  with  butting  head. 

Sweet  Amaryllis ! — once  how  bleft  my  lot 
"When  here  you  meet  me  in  the  confcious  grot  ? 
I,  whom  you  call'd  your  dear,  your  love,  fo  late, 
Say,  am  I  now  the  objeA  of  your  hate  ?  lo 

Does  my  flat  nofe  or  beard  your  eyes  offend  .' — 
This  love  will  furely  bring  me  to  my  end— 
Lo  !  ten  fair  apples,  tempting  to  the  view, 
Pluck'd  from  your  favourite  tree,  where  late  they 

grew; 
Accept  this  boon,  'tis  all  my  prefent  ftore — 
To-morrow  {ball  produce  as  many  more; 
Meanwhile  thefe  heart-confuming  pains  remove, 
And  give  me  gentle  pity  for  my  love — 
Oh !  were  I  made,  by  fome  transforming  power, 
A  bee  to  buzz  in  your  fequefter'd  bower  !  20 

To  pierce  your  ivy  fliade  with  murmuring  found, 
And  the  fern  leaves  which  compafs  you  around—- 

1  know  thee,  love,  and  to  my  forrow  find 
A  god  thou  art,  but  cf  the  favage  kind ; 
A  lionefs  fure  fuckled  the  fell  child, 

Fed  with  her  whelps,  and  nurs'd  him  in  the  wild  : 
On  me  hii  fcorching  flames  inceffant  prey, 
Glow  in  my  veins,  and  melt  my  foul  away — 
Sweet  bLick-ey'd  maid  !   what  charms  thofe  eyes 

imiiart  ! 
Soft  arc  vfur  looks,  but  flinty  is  your  heart ;     30 
With  kiffes  kind  this  raj^e  of  'ove  arptafe. 
For  me  the  jrys  of  empty  luili  s  pieai'e. 
Your  fco.-n  d^ftraft?  me  aid  will  make  me  tear 
The  flowery  crown  I  wove  for  you  to  wear, 
Where  i  ofe-buds  mingled  with  the  ivy-wreath, 
^nd  fragrant  parflcy  fweeteft  odours  breathe — 


Ah  me  '.  what  fcngs  I  feel  ?  and  yet  the  fair 
Nor  fees  my  forrows,  nor  will  hear  my  prayer — 
I'll  doff  my  goat-lkin,  fince  I  needs  muft  die, 
And  thence,  where  Olpis  views  the  fcaly  fry — 40 
Inquifitive,  a  dire  impending  fteep, 
Headlong  I'll  plunge  into  the  foamy  deep; 
And  though  perchance  I  buoyant  rife  again. 
You'll  laugh  to  fee  me  flouncing  in  the  main.-- ■ 
By  one  prophetic  orpine-leaf  I  found 
Your  chang'd  affedion,  for  it  gave  no  found, 
Thoujjh  on  my  hand  {truck  hollow  as  it  lay. 
But  quickly  wither'd,  like  your  love,  away-.- 
An  old  witch  brought  fad  tidings  to  my  ears. 
She  who  tells  fortunes  with  the  lieve  and  fheers  : 
For,  leafing  barley  in  my  fields  of  late,  $1 

She   told   me,  '  I  fhould  love,  and  you  fhould 

hate' 

For  you  my  care  a  milk-white  goat  fupplied. 
Two  wanton  kids  fkip  gamefomc  at  her  fide. 
Which  Mermnon's  girl,  Erithacis  the  brown. 
Has  oft  petition'd  me  to  call  her  own  ; 
And  fince  you  thus  my  ardent  paffion  flight. 
Hers  they  fliall  be  before  to-morrow  night— 
My  right  eye  itches;  may  it  lucky  prove  ! 
Perchance  1  foon  fliall  fee  the  nymph  I  love ;     6» 
Beneath  yon  pine  I'll  Cng  diflimft  and  clear — 
Perchance  the  fair  my  tender  notes  may  hear ; 
Perchance  may  pity  my  melodious  moan- 
She  is  not  metamorphos'd  into  {lone — 
Hippomanes,  provok'd  by  noble  flrife, 
To  win  a  miflrefs,  or  to  lofe  his  life. 
Threw  golden  fruit  in  Atalanca's  way, 
The  bright  i^jmptation  caus'd  the  maid  to  ftay; 
She   look'd,    fhe    ianguifti'd,   all   her   foul  took 

fire, 
She  plung'd  into  the  gulf  of  deep  defire.  70 

From  Othry's  top  the  bard  Melampus  came, 
He  drove  the  herd  to  Pyle,  and  won  the  dame  : 


92 

Alp^'-f'boca's  mother,  fam'd  for  charms 
Of  f-eauty,  blelt  heroic  Bias*  arms. 
Arloni";  fed  his  flocks  upon  the  plain, 
Yer  heavenly  Venus  lov^ii  the  fhcpherd  fwain  ; 
She  mourn'd  him  wounded  in  the  fatal  chace,  ' 
3Mor  dead  difmifi'd  him  from  her  warm  embrace. 
Though  young  Endymion  was  by  Cynthia  bleft, 
I  envy  nothing  but  his  lafting  reft.  80 


FAWKES'S     THEOCRITUS. 


lafion  too  was  happy  to  obtain 
The  pleafures  too  divine  f'lr  ears  profane. 
My  head  groWs  giddy— love  affeds  me  fore ; 

Yet  you  regard  not.  fo  I'll  Cng  no  mare 

Stretch'd  near  your  grotto  when  I've  breath'd" 

my  laft. 
My  flefb  will  give  the  wolves  a  rich  repaft, 
This  will  be  fweet  as  honey  to  your  tafte. 


e — 
ireath'd"^ 

.aft,        f 

s-       3 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  III. 


This  TdylHum  affords  us  a  fpeclmen  of  ancient 
gallantry,  namely,  of  the  vx^xxXav,r,^u^<„,or  mourn. 
ful  fong,  which  excluded  lovers  ufed  to  fing  at  the 
doors  of  their  miftreffes.  They  had  two  methods 
of  performing  this  :  one  was  to  fing  it  as  they  lay 
on  the  ground;  thus  Horace,  Ode  lo  B.  3.  was 
fung  while  the  lover  was^orreffus  ante  ftres  ;  but 
this  was  performed  ftanding,  and  with  great  gef- 
ticulation  of  body,  and  motion  of  the  feet :  It  is 
called  Comaftes,  which  fignifies,  according  to  He- 
fychius,  a  fhephcrd  that  dances  and  fings  at  the 
fame  time.  The  turns  in  this  fong  are  very  ab- 
rupt, fudden,  and  ftriking,  and  gives  us  a  lively 
pi<fture  of  a  diftra<fted  lover. 

Ver.  a. 
Pafcuntur  vero  fylvas  et  fumma  Lycal. 

Gear.  3.  314. 
Ver.  3.  Virgil  has  Jranflated  thefe  three  lines, 
Tityre,  dum  redeo,  brevis  eft  via,  pafce  capellas : 
Et  notum  paftas  age,  Tityre  :  et  inter  agendum 
Occurfare  capro,  cornu  ferit  ille,  caveto.  Ed.  9.  23. 
Thisipaffage  of  Virgil,  Dr.  Marty  n  thinks,  feems 
to  intimate,  that  he  was  engaged  in  tranflating  the 
Idylliums  of  cur  poet. 

Ver.  6.  The  Greek  is  w^X'^^t  which  in  this  place 
undoubtedly  fignifies  a  ram.  Thus  Homjr  has 
IlEVTtxovTa  %'  ivofxm.  ».  t.  X,  Full  fifty  rams  to 
bleed  in  facrifice.  J'ofis  2liad.  B.  23. 

Creech  and  Dryden  have  rendered  it  Ridgil : 
Dryden  and  Warton  alfo  have  rendered  the  word 
capro  in  Virgil  by  the  fame  term. 

Ver.  10. 
Dumque  tibi  eft  odio  meafiftula.dumque  capellje, 
Hirfatumque  fupercilium,  prolixaque  burba. 

Ver.  x%. 
Mori  me  denique  coges.  Eel.  %■  7. 

Ver.  13. 
Qnod  potui,  puero  fylveftri  ex  arbore  lecfta 
Aurea  mala  decem  mifi :  eras  altera  mittam. 

Ed.  3.  70. 

Ver.  2».  The  Greek  is,  A  p,tfi^iuira.  fuXifffa,  and 
is  very  expreflive  of  the  fenfe.     See  Idyl.  I.  137. 

Ver.  aa.  The  ancient  fhepherds  cften  made 
themfelves  beds  of  fern,  becaufe  they  imagine^ 
that  the  fmell  of  it  would  drive  away  ferpenta. 

Ver.  23.  Virgil  has, 
Nunc  fcio  quid  fic  Amor  :  duris  in  cotibus  ilium 
Jfmarus,  aut  Rhodope,  aut  extrenii  Gara»-nantes, 


Nee  noftri  generis  pucrum  ncc  fanguninis  cdunt. 

Ed.  8.  43. 


Thefe  ideas,  not  owing  their  original  t«  rural 
objeAs,  arc  not  paftoral,  and  therefore  improper  » 
fentimcnts  like  thefe,  as  they  have  no  ground  in 
nature,  are  indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem;  but 
in  paftoral  they  are  particularly  liable  t»  cenfure, 
becaufe  they  are  mor?  proper  for  tragic,  or  heroic 
writings.     RambUr,  No.  37. 

Pope,  endeavouring  to  copy  Virgil,  was  carried 
to  ftill  greater  impropriety ; 

I  know  thee  love  !  on  foreign  mountains  bred, 
Wolves  gave  thee  fuck,  and  favage  tygers  fed. 
Thou  wert  from  Etna's  burning  entrails  torn. 
Got  by  fierce  whirlwinds  and  in  thunder  born. 
Ver.   32.     EiTTi    K»t    ey    >ci»toiri    ^iXxfiUffiit    eiiia 

Exadlly  the  fame  verfe  occurs.  Idyl.  27.  1.  4.  Mof. 
chus  calls  it,  yv/iwv  to  (piXtn.ft.a.^  a  naked  kift. 

Ver.  35. 
Floribus,  atque  apio  crinesornatus  amaro.  Ed.d.  68. 

The  ancients  thought  that  ivy  and  parfley  had 
the  virtue  cf  difllpating  the  vapours  of  wine. 

Ver.  42 .  Virgil  has, 
Prasceps  aerii  fpecula  de  montis  in  undas 
l^eferar.  Ed.  8.  59. 

Ver.  45.  T»X£^<Xav  is  properly  orpine,  a  low 
plant   whofe   branches   trail  on  the  ground;   the 
leaves  are  fmall,  roundifli,   and  of  a  glaucous  co- 
lour, the  flowers  fmall,  and  of  a  whitifti  green. 
Cool  violets,  and  orpine  growing  ftill, 
Embathed  balm  and  cheerful  galingale.       Spenfer^ 

Ver.  49.  The  Greek  is  Ay^oiu,  and  generally 
taken  for  a  proper  name  ;  but  Heinfius,  with  good 
reafot),  thinks  it  fliould  be  wrote  s  y^t/na,  an  old 
•woman.  We  have  a  fimilar  paflage  in  the  6th 
Idyl.  ver.  4a.   JauTx    ya,^   (t,   y^atm  fn   Korvrra^is 

For  this  the  old  woman  Cottytaris  taught  me. 

Ver.  5».  This  was  another  fort  of  divination, 
Ver.  53.  Virgil  has  entirely  copied  this; 

Pra5terea  duo  nee  turn  mihi  valle  reperti 
Capreoli  fparfis  etiam  nunc  pellibus  albo, 
Bina  die  ficcant  ovis  ubera  ;  quos  tibi  fervo. 
Jampridem  aime  illos  abducere  Theftylis  orat; 
Et  faciei ;  quoniam  fordcnt  tibi  munera  n.>flra. 


NOTES   ON   I 

Ver.  59.  The  palpitation  of  the  right  eye  was 
reckonned  a  luchy  omen.     Potter. 

Ver.  65.  See  the  itory  in  Ovid's  Met.  B.  lo. 
ver.  664. 

Ver.  69.  The  Greek  is, 
tti  eSsv,  ui  i/jictwi,  ui  iS  /Sa^wv  aXiir'  tjura  - 
There  is  a  fimilar  ver.  Idyl.  a.  8z. 

Virgil  has,  "  Ut  vidi,  lit  perii,  ut  me  nialus  abftu- 
»  lit  error!"  Ed.  8.  41. 

"Which  is  far  inferior  to  the  Greek;   abjiulit  error 
is  much  more  languid. 

Ver.  71.  This  was  a  mountain  in  Theflaly; 
which  country  was  famous  for  fuch  an  extraordi- 
nary breed  of  oxen,  that  Neleus,  king  of  Pylus, 
refufed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Me- 
lanipus,  king  of  Tyrius,  except  he  procured  him 
feme  of  them,  which  he  foon  after  accompliflied 
by  the  help  of  his  brother  Bias. 

Univ   Hijl.  -vol.  vi.  p.  415.   8w. 

Turpla  perpeffus  vates  eft  vincia  Melampus. 

Prop.  B.  a.  Eel.  3. 


DYLLIUM   m.  9i 

Ver.  78.  Bion,  in  his  epitaph  on  Adonis,  has  a 
beautiful  thougat  in  allufion  to  thi?,  ver   45. 
'Eypta  rvT6o»,   aSmvi,   t»  S'  av  'Xu^a.'rot  fi.i  ^.Xxtn^ 

K.   T.  X. 

Raife,  lov'd  Adonis,  raife  thy  drooping  head, 
And  kifs  me  ere  thy  parting  brea;h  be  fled; 
The  lad  fond  token  of  afHiftlon  give, 
O  kifs  thy  Venus,  while  the  kiffes  live; 
Till  in  my  breail  I  draw  thy  lingering  breath. 
And  with  my  lips  imbibe  thy  love  in  death.  P.P. 
Ver.  81.    The  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Eledra:   he 
lay  vvith  Ceres,  and  was  by  Jupiter  ftruck  with 
thunder : 

Scarce  could  lafion  tafte  her  heavenly  charms. 
But  Jove's  fwift  lightning  fcorch'd  bin;  in  her 
arms.  Popes  Od.  B  5. 

V?r.  8a. 
Procul,  6,  procul  efte  profani.       Mn.  B.  6.  158. 

Ver.  84- 
Amor  non  talia  curat.  Ed.  10.  ^%. 

Ver.  87. 
Hoc  juvat,  &  melli  eft.  Hor.  B,  u  Sat.  6  ver.  3a. 


IDYLLIUM    IV. 

THE  ^EPHERDS. 

THE  ARGUMEWT. 

We  hare  here  a  dialogue  between  Battus,  a  fhepherd,  and  Corydon,  a  neatherd.  The  beauty  of  Ala 
Idyllium  confifts  in  that  natural  reprefentation  of  forrow  which  the  poet  makes  the  herds  afF.ded 
with  in  the  abfence  of  their  mafter :  Battus  laments  the  death  of  Amaryllis.  The  latter  part  of  llut 
piece  is  very  natural,  but  too  much  inclining  to  ruRicity. 


Battus. 
Are  thefe  Philonda's  cows  that  graze  the  mead? 

Corydon. 
No ;  .ffigon's — .ffigon  gave  them  me  to  feed. 

Battus. 
Don't  you  play  falfe,  and  milk  them  by  the  by  ? 

Corydon. 
My  Ihrewd  old  mafter  keeps  too  ftrifl  an  eye ; 
The  calves  h?  fuckles,  and  prevents  the  fraud. 

Battus. 
But  where  is  ^gon  ?  is  he  gone  abroad  ? 

Corydon. 
What,  han't  you  heard  it  from  the  mouth  of  feme? 
Milo  entic'd  him  to  th'  Olympic  game. 

Battus. 
Will  he  engage  in  that  athletic  toil, 
Who  never  yet  beheld  Olympic  oil?  10 

Corydon. 
Fame  fays,  his  ftrength  with  Hercules  may  vie; 

Battus. 
And  that  ftout  Pollux  is  worfe  man  than  I. 

Corydon. 
He  with  his  fpadc  is  gone,  at  honoui|s  call, 
And  twenty  fheep  to  keep  himfeif  withal. 


Battus, 
To  Milo  furely  high  regard  is  had  ; 
The  wolves  at  his  perfuafion  will  run  mad. 

Corydon. 
Thefe  heifers  want  him,  moaning  o'er  the  mead. 

Battus- 
Alas !  they've  got  a  wretched  groom  indeed. 

Corydon. 
Poor  beafts,  I  pity  theml  they  even  refrain 
To  pick  the  fcanty  herbage  of  the  plain.  aa 

Battus. 
Yon  heifer's  bones  are  all  that  ftrike  the  view: 
Say,  does  (he  live,  like  graflioppers,  on  dew  ? 

Corydin , 
No,  troth',  by  ^fer's  banks  (he  loves  to  ftray, 
And  there  I  bring  her  many  a  lock  of  hay ; 
And  oft  Ihc  wantons  in  Latymnus'  Ihades, 
And  crops  frefli  pafture  in  the  opening  glades. 

Badus. 
That  red  bull's  quite  reduc'd  to  Ikin  and  bone; 
May  the  Lamprfadse,  when  they  atone 
The  wrath  of  Juno,  facrifice  his  mate ! 
A  wretched  offering  fuits  a  wretched  ftate.       3» 


^4 


fAWKES'S   THE0C1.ITUS. 


CoryJon. 
And  yet  on  Phyfcu?,  o:  the  marfh,  he  feeds, 
Or  where  Nexthus  hvr?  tfic  verdant  meads; 
Where   bright  ey'd    ilowers   diffufe   their  odour 
rouiid,  [?bound. 

B-ick-wheat  and  flea-^ane  bloom,  and  honey-bells 

Buttu:. 

Alas'    rhefe  herd-;  will  ■'erifb  on  the  plain, 
VVliiie  J£.gon  courts  fair  vicflory  in  vain; 
His  pipf,  which  fwectcft  aiulic  cuuld  produce, 
His  p'pe,  too,  will  be  (poil'd  for  want  of  ufe. 

Corydon. 
Jiij  fear  of  that,  for  when  he  went  away, 
He  Itft  it  me,  and  i  can  fing  and  play  :  40 

1  warole  Pyrrhus'  fongs,  and  Glauca's  lays, 
Zycynthus  fair,  and  healthful  Croton  praife. 
And  proud  Lacinium,  rifing  to  the  eaft. 
Where  ^gon  fwallow'd  four  fcore  cakes  at  lead: 
There,  too,  a  bull  he  boldly  dar'd  purfue, 
Seiz'd  by  the  hoof,  and  down  the  mountain  drew; 
Then  gave  it  Amaryllis;  with  glad  fhout 
The  maids  approv'd  the  deed,  loud  laugh'd  the 
lubber  lout. 

Battiis. 
Sweet  Amaryllis  I  though  entomb'd  you  lie. 
With  me  your  memory  ihall  never  die:  50 

I  lov'd  you  dearer  than  my  flocks  of  late,. 
And  now,  alas!  I  mourn  your  cruel  fate. 

Corydon. 
Yet  courage,  friend;  to-morrow  fortune's  ray 
May  Ihine  with  comfort,  ''lOugh  it  lowrs  to  day : 
Hopes  to  the  living,  not  the  dead  remain ; 
And  the  foft  feafon  brightens  after  rain. 


Battui. 
Firm  is  ray  truft — but  fee  I  thcfe  hungry  cow« 
(White-face,  away)  my  tender  olives  browze  '. 

Corydon. 
Away,  Cymxtha,  to  the  bank  !  by  Jove, 
If  I  come  near  you,  faith  1   I'll  make  you  move- 
See  !  (he  returns — O  that  I  had  my  pike  !  61 
I'd  give  the  bcaft  a  blow  (he  would  not  like. 

Batius. 
Pray,  Corydon,  fee  here!   thy  aid  \  beg; 
A  long  (harp-pointed  prick  has  pierc'd  my  leg; 
How  high  thefc  thorns  and  fpindling  biamblet 

grow  1 
Do'ft  fee't  ? — 'twas  long  of  her;  plague  take  the 
cow ! 

Corydm. 
Here  comes  the  thorn  !  your  throbbing  pain  I've 
found. 

Sattus. 

How  great  the  anguilh  '     yet  how  fmall  the 
wound  1 

Corydon. 
Thefe  thorny,  furzy  hills  ftiould  ne'er  be  trod 
With  legs  unguarded,  and  by  feet  unlhod.         7» 

Battus. 
Does  your  old  mafter  flill  perfift  to  prize 
His  quondam  raiflrefj  with  the  jet  black  eyes  ? 

Corydon. 
The  fame ;  for  lately  in  the  wattled  ground, 
Id  the  foft  fcene  of  love  the  carle  I  found. 

Battut. 
O^  nobly  done  !  lafcivious  old  man  ! 
Meet  match  for  fatyrs,  or  falacious  Pan. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  IV. 


Virgil  begins  his  third  Eclogue  with  almoft  the 
fame  words, 

Ver.  I, 
Die  mihi,  Damoeta,  cujum  pecus?  an  Meliboel  ? 
D.  Non,  verum  ^gouis;  nuper  mihi  tradidit  .^- 
gon. 

Ver.  3. 
Hie  allenus  oves  cudos  bis  mulget  in  hora. 

£ct-  %■  5- 

There  was  a  peculiar  kind  of  theft  which  the 
mercenary  herdfmen  among  the  ancients  v/ere 
guilty  of,  which  was  to  milk  the  cattle  they  tend- 
ed clandeftinely  in  the  abfence  of  their  mafters : 
thefe  delinquents  were  called  u/zoxyoi. 

Ver.  10.  It  was  cultoniary  fcr  the  wrefllers, 
and  other  combatants  at  the  Olympic  games,  to 
anoint  themfelves  with  oil,  not  only  to  render 
their  limbs  more  fupple.  but  likewife  that  their 
antagonifts  might  have  no  advantage  over  them. 

Ver.  I  j.  Oafaubon  obferves  that  thofc  who  in- 
tended to  be  competitors  at  thcOlympic  game", 
came  thirty  days  at  leaft  before  they  began,  to  be 
trained  up  and  exercifed  by  thof^  who  preGded 
over  the  games,  which  laftcd  five  days ;  f©  that 
the  combataurs  remained  at  Elis  near  forty,  at  leaft 


five  and  thirty  days:  the  twenty  (heep  therefore 
which  JEgon  carried  with  him  were  for  his  pro- 
vifion  during  his  flay  at  Elis,  and  perhaps  for  fa- 
crifice,  and  to  entertain  his  friends.  A  fpade,  rxtt- 
vxvn,  was  the  emblem  or  badge  of  a  wreftler,  and 
therefore  painters  and  fculptors,  as  Feftus  Pom- 
pcius  obferves,  reprefented  wreftlers  with  this  in- 
llrument  in  their  hands :  his  words  are,  "  Ru- 
"  trum  tenenti^  juvenis  eft  effigies  in  capitolio, 
"  ephebi,  more  Grsscorum.arenamruentisexerci- 
"  tatlonis  gratia;"  in  the  capitol  there  is  the  effigy 
of  a  youth  holding  a  Ipud',  and,  after  the  Greciaa 
manner,  turnine  the  fand  for  the  lake  of  exercife. 

Ver.  16.  The  Greek  Scholiaft  obferves,  that 
madnefs  is  a  diftcniper  to  which  dogs,  of  all  ani- 
mals, are  moll  liable  :  thus  Virgil,  Geor.  3.  496. 
"  Hinc  canibus  blandis  rabies."  Hence  gentle 
dogs  run  mad;  at  leaft  much  more  fo  than  wolves: 
therefore,  fays  Battus,  if  Milo  can  prevail  on  the 
ruftic  /Egon  to  go  to  the  Olympic  games,  he 
might  pcrl'uade  even  wolves  to  run  mad. 

Ver.  17.  Mofchus,  Idyl.  3.  ver.  43.  has  a  paf- 
fage  extremely  limilar  to  this, 

fi^«a  i'  ifiy  a.(P'i>vK,  xai  ,ai  fids  at  Vcri  txvpois 
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And  now      h  ftraggllng  heifer  ftrays  alone. 
And  to         lilent  mountains  makes  her  moan  ; 
The  bu   s  loud-bellowing  o'er  the  forefts  rove, 
Ferfake  their  pafturc,  and  forget  their  love.  F.  F. 

Ver.  »i. vix  oflibus  haerent.  £cl.  3.  loa. 

Ver.  a  a, 


33unique  thymo  pafcentur  apes,  dum  rore  cicadse 

Ecl.s-  77 
Ver.  27. 
£heu,  quam  piogui  macer  mihi  taurus  in  arvo ; 

£cl.  3. 
How  lean  xny  bull  on  yonder  clover'd  plain. 

Warton. 

Ver.  a8.  Heirfius  takes  the  Lampridse  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  Lacinium,  a  promontory 
not  far  from  (Proton,  where  there  was  a  celebrated 
temple  ere<Sle4  to  Juno — Atollitfe  diva  Lacinia  con- 
tra, JEn.  3.  5^z.  They  formerly  were  opulent, 
but  afterwards  reduced  to  extreme  penury  and 
wretchednefs. 

Ver.  31. 
Saltibus  in  vacuis  pafcant,  et  plena  fecundum 
JFlumina ;  mufcus  ubi  et  viridiffima  gramine  ripa. 

Ceor.  3. 

Ver.  34.  The  Greek  is,  Aiyi-ru^»s,  »cei  »vvZ,a,  xai 

The  virgins  that  attended  at  the  feaft  held  iii^ 
honour  of  Ceres,  called  Qir/^eipo^ia.,  ilrewed  on 
their  beds  fuch  herbs  as  were  thought  effet^ual  to 
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j   deftroy  all  appetite  for  venereal  pleafures,  as  x»t)?«, 
J}ei  bane,  agnus  caflus,  l5fc.  See  Potter. 

Ver.  40. 

et  me  fecere  poetam 

Pierides;  funt  et  mihi  carmina.  Eel.  9.  33, 

Ver.  41.  Glauca  was  a  lutaniftof  Chios,  Pyrrhus 
a  Lefbian  poet. 

Ver.  44.  Horace  fays  of  a  glutton, 

Porcius  infra, 


Ridiculus  totas  fimul  abforbere  placentas. 

B.  a.  Sat.  8. 

Ver.  49.  This  fhort  eulogy  on  the  deceafed  A- 
maryllis,  late  the  niiftrefs  of  Battus,  h  beautifully 
introduced  on  Corydon's  mentioning  her  name. 

Ver.  33. 

fed  credula  vitam 

Spes  fovet,  ct  meHus  eras  fore  femper  alt. 

Tibul.  B.  %.  El.  6x 

And  Horace, 

informes  hyemes  reducit  Jupiter :  idem  Sum- 

movet : 
Non,  fi  male  nunc  et  olim  Sic  erit.     B.  %.  OJ.  lo, 

Jove  fpreads  the  heavens  with  dulky  clouds ; 

The  clouds  he  chides  away ; 
To-morrow's  fun  ihall  (hine  ferene, 

Though  fortune  lowrs  to-day.  Luncomle. 

Ver.  61.  Unde  mihi  lapidem  ?  unde  fagittas? 
Uor.  B.  %,  Sat.  7, 


IDYLLIUM    V. 

THE  TRAVELLERS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


This  Idyllium  Is  of  the  dramatic  kind  :  Comates  a  goatherd,  and  Lacon  a  fliepherd,  after  exchanging 
fome  very  coarfe  railleries,  a  true  image  of  vulgar  freedom,  contend  in  finging.  The  beauty  of  this 
piece  confifts  in  that  air  of  fimplicity  in  which  the  fhepherds  are  painted  ;  full  of  themfelves,  boaft- 
ful  of  favours  received,  and  making  fudden  tranfitions,  agreeable  £0  the  defultory  genius  of  uncivi- 
lized nature. 


Comates, 
My  goats  of  Lacon,  Sybarite  bafe  take  heed  ; 
He  ftole  my  goatlkin — at  a  diftance  feed. 

Laeon. 
Fly,  fly,  my  lambs,  thefe  fprings — nor  longer  (lay, 
Comates  comes  who  flole  my  flute  away. 

Comates. 
What  flute,  thou  fervile  Sybaritic  brute  ! 
Pray,  when  waft  thou  e'er  mafter  of  a  flute  ? 
*Twas  all  thy  pride,  with  Corydon,  to  draw 
The  ruftic  rout  with  fcrannel  pipes  of  flraw. 

Laeon, 
The  flute  which  Lyccn  gave  me  frank  and  free  : 
But  pray,  what  goatlkin  did  I  fteai  from  thee  t  10 
What  goatfkin  e'er  hadft  thou,  thou  lubber  lout  / 
It  is  well  known  thy  mafter  lleeps  without. 


Comates. 
What  Crocylus  beftow'd,  of  fpeclal  note, 
W^hen  to  the  nymphs  he  facrific'd  a  goat ; 
Thou  envied'ft  me  the  prefent,  and  by  theft 
Hafl  bafely  of  the  fpecklsd  pelt  bereft. 

Lacon. 
I  ftole  it  not ;  1  fwear  by  mighty  Pan ; 
Comates,  thou'rt  miftaken  in  thy  man ; 
Or  may  I,  feiz'd  vvich  inllant  frenzy,  leap 
Headlong  from  this  high  rock  into  the  deep.     20 

Comates. 
Thy  flute  I  fiolc  not  •  by  the  nymphs  I  fwear. 
The  fountain  nymphs,  to  tr.e  for  ever  dear. 

Lacan. 
If  I  believe  thee,  goatherd,  may  J  prove 
The  defperate  pains  of  Daphuis,  pin'd  with  love 
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Nought  now  is  facred — yet  a  kid  ftake  down, 
Thoul't  find  my  feill  fuperior  to  thy  own. 

Camates. 
A  fow  Minerva  brav'd  ;   for  finging's  fake, 
I'll  lay  a  kid,  if  thou  a  lamb  wilt  ftake. 

Lacon. 
Ah  fly  old  fox !  but  how  can  this  he  fair  ? 
For  good  Iheep's  wool  who  ever  flieer'd  goat's 
hair  ?  30 

What  booby,  blown  to  folly's  utmoft  pitch, 
E'er  left  an  udder'd  goat  to  milk  a  bitch  ? 

Comaies. 
He  that's  as  furc  as  thou  art  to  excel. 
Though  wafps  may  fing  with  gralhoppers  as  well : 
But  left  thoj  .turn  thy  challenge  to  a  flam, 
I'll  ftake  this  full-grown  gr.at  againft  thy  lamb. 

Lacaji- 
Soft,  hafty  goatherd  !  let  us  hence  remove 
To  yon  wild  olive-fhade  befide  the  grove ; 
There  fing  thy  heft,  while  in  pure  ftreams  below, 
Grateful  to  fwains,  the  cooling  fountains  flow  ;  40 
There  fpring  fweet  herbs,  foft  couches  wait  thy 

choice. 
And  there  the  fprightly  graflioppers  rejoice. 

Comatts. 
Hafty  I'm  not,  but  greatly  vex'd  at  heart 
That  thou  dar'ft  brave  thy  teacher  at  his  art ; 
Requital  bafe  ! — Breed  hounds,   or  wolf-whelps 

breed, 
Ungrateful,  they'll  devour  you  for  the  deed. 
*  Lacon. 

Ye  goatherds  love  beyond  the  truth  to  ftretch  ; 
When  learnt  1  ought  of  thee,  invidious  wretch  ? 
But,  come,  vain  boafter,  to  the  grove  along, 
No  more  thoul't  challenge  fliepherds  at  thefong.  50 

Comates. 
Here  reft  we  ;  lo  !  cyperus  decks  the  ground. 
Oaks  lend  their  ftiade,  and  fweet  bees  murmur 

round 
Their  honied  hives;  here  two  cool  fountains  fpring; 
Here  merrily  the  birds  on  branches  fing ; 
Here  p'nes  in  ciufters  more  umbrageous  grow. 
Wave  high  their  heads,  and  fcatter  cones  below. 

Lacon. 
With  me  retreat,  where  Ikins  of  lambs  I  keep, 
Whofe  wool's  a  pillow  fofter  far  than  fleep: 
Thy  goat-fkins  ill  with  cleanlinefs  agree, 
So  rank  they  fmell,  nay  rather  worfe  than  thee.  60 
There  to  the  nymphs  I'll  crown,  delightful  toil 
One  bowl  of  milk,  and  one  of  fwcetcft  oil. 

Comatet. 
Retire  with  me  to  mnrc  feqnefter'd  bowers. 
There  thou  Ihaitreft  on  fern,  and  fragrant  flowers; 
O'er  thefc  the  ficins  of  rtnder  kids  I'll  fpread, 
A  fofter  far  than  thine  ai;d  fwceter  bed  : 
JEight  howls  ofivilk,  to  Pan,  great  god,  (hall foam, 
And  eight  of  honey,  and  the  honey. comb. 

Lactn. 
Agreed  :  the  conteft  left  thou  ftiouldft  evade, 
I'll  wait  thy  funimors  at  thy  'laken  Ihade.  70 

Who  fliall  decide  the  honours  of  the  day  ? 
Perhaps  i^ycopas  is  not  far  away. 

Comates. 
No  need  of  him  for  judge  ,  for  here's  as  good, 
Morfon  the  keeper  of  thy  mafter's  wogd  ; 
He's  cleaving  faggots. 


HEOCRITUS. 

LacBH, 
Call  the  woodman  near. 

Comata. 
Call  him  thyfelf,  for  thou  canft  make  him  hears 

Lacon. 
Friend,  hither  hafte  while  we  in  fong  conteft, 
And  juige  impartial  who  performs  the  heft. 

Comates, 
Let  merit  only  thy  juft  judgment  guide. 
Lean  not  to  mine,  or  favour  Lacon's  fide.  80 

Ihurius  commits  to  Lacon's  care  his  fiieep  ; 
Eumara's  goats  of  Sybaris  I  keep. 

La  con. 
Who  afk'd  thee,  goatherd,  of  thy  tongue  too  free. 
Whether  the  flock  belong'd  to  .him  or  me  ? 

Comates. 
By  Jove,  I  vow  the  fimple  truth  I've  told  ; 
But  thou  grow'ft  vain,  and  fcurriloufly  bold. 

I^acon. 
Slngon, proud  fwain,  nor  thus  confume  thy  breath; 
But  not,  like  Sirens,  fing  thy  judge  to  death. 

Comates. 
Me  more  than  Daphnis  the  chafte  mufes  love ; 
Two  kids  I  offer'd  in  their  laurel  grove.  9« 

Lacon. 
Me  Phoebus  loves,  for  him  a  ram  I  feed. 
Which  at  the  next  Carnean  feaft  fliall  bleed. 

Comates. 
Twin-bearing  goats  I  milk ;  "  Ah,  haplefs  fwain, 
"  Alcippe  cries,  doft  thou  their  udders  drain  I" 

Lacon. 
Full  twenty  prefles  I  with  cheefe  can  fill. 
And  have  a  love-intrigue  whene'er  I  will. 

Comates. 
Gay  Clearifta,  when  perchance  we  meet. 
Pelts  me  with  apples,  and  fays  fomething  fweet. 

Lacen, 
Young  Cratidas  infpires  my  heart  to  glow,       99 
For  down  his  comely  neck  the  lovely  trefles  flow. 

Comates. 
Can  dog-briar,  or  anemonies  that  bloom 
In  hedges,  match  with  rofes  in  perfume  ? 

Lacon. 
Can  acorns  crude,  whofe  coat  is  rough  and  dry, 
With  the  foft  fruitage  of  the  chefnut  vie  ? 

Comates. 
In  yonder  juniper  there  broods  a  dove, 
The  young,  when  fledg'd,  I'll  carry  to  my  love. 

Lacon. 
Soft  wool  to  weave  a  garment,  if  I  live 
To  fliear  my  ftieep,  to  Cratidas  I'll  give. 

Comatet. 
Leave  thofe  wild  olives,  kids,  and  feed  below, 
Where  the  rough  tamariflcs  luxuriant  grow.    lie 

Lacon, 
Conarus,  Cymy,  leave  thofe  oak-crown'd  mcatjs. 
And  pafture  eaftward,  where  the  white  ram  feeds. 

Camates. 
A  cyprefs  pail  is  mine,  and  fculptur'd  bowl, 
I'll  keep  them  for  the  charmer  of  my  foul.    , 

Lacon. 
This  wolf-dog,  to  his  flock  and  mafter  true, 
I'll  give  my  boy,  the  wild  beafts  to  purfue, 

Comates. 
Ye  prowling  locufts,  that  devour  my  Fruits, 
Tou(h  not  my  vines,  for  trader  are  the  Qiooti« 
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Ye  grafiioppers,  how  I  this  goatherd  vex ! 

Thus  you  the  reapers  of  the  field  perplex.         120 

Comatei. 
I  hate  the  brufii-tail'd  foxes,  that  by  night 
Steal  Myco's  grapes  and  then  efcape  by  flight. 

I  aeon. 
I  hate  dull  beetles,  that  devour  for  prey 
Philonda's  figs,  then  buzzing  wheel  away. 

Comatts. 
Have  you  forgot,  when  once  beneath  my  ftroke, 
You  writh'd  With  pain,  and  ran  to  yonder  oak  ? 

Lacon. 
Yes,  faith  !  but  when  Enmara  lafii'd  thee  well, 
And  bound  with  thongs,  I  readily  can  tell. 

Comates. 
Morfon,  who's  angry  now  ? — Go,  frantic  fwain, 
Go,  gather  fquills  to  calm  your  ruffled  brain.  I30 

Lacon. 
Morfon,  I've  nettled  fomebody  full  fore— 
Go,  gather  fowbread,  and  be  mad  no  more. 

Comates. 
May  Himera  with  milk,  and  Crathis  flow, 
With  wine,  and  fruit  on  plants  acfjuatic  grow. 

Lacon. 
May  Sybaris  with  honey  flreams  diftil, 
And  maids  each  morn  their  urns  with  honey  fill. 

Comates. 
My  goats  on  t^ytifus  and  wild  oats  browfe, 
And  reft  on  arbutus  and  lentifck  boughs. 


With  fragrant  balm  my  flieep  are  daily  fed, 
And  ivy  niix'd  with  rofes  is  their  bed.  140 

Comatts. 
Alcippe  charms  not,  though  I  fent  a  dove, 
She  neither  prefs'd  my  ears,  nor  kifs'd  me  for  my 
love. 

Laeon, 
1  love  with  warmeft  ardour  young  Eumedc, 
Who  gave  me  kiffes  for  a  paftoral  reed. 

Comates. 
Can  pies  contend  with  nightingales  ?  the  owl 
With  fwans?  but  you  love  difcord  at  your  fouL 

Morfon' 
Ceafe,  Lacon,  ceafe  thy  fong ;  for  I  decree 
The  lamb,  Comates,  as  thy  due  to  thee  : 
Go,  to  the  nymphs  the  welcome  offering  make, 
And  let  thy  Morfon  of  the  feaft  partake.         ijr 

Comates , 
By  mighty  Pan,  thou  (halt,  aufplcious  boy  ; 
See  how  my  goats  leap  wantonly  for  joy  1 
f  too  will  leap,  viiftorious  as  1  am. 
And  laugh  at  Lacon,  fince  I've  gain'd  the  lamb. 
Rejoice,  my  kids,  for  in  the  cooling  wave 
Of  Sybaris  to-morrow  ye  (hall  lave. 
Yon  butting,  wanton  goat  t  rauft  forbid, 
Till  I  have  facrific'd,  to  touch  a  kid — 
What,  ruttilh  ft  ill : — your  courage  I'll  abate, 
Or  may  I  fuffer  poor  Mclanthius'  fate.  i$«^ 
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Ver.  I.  Sybaris  was  once  a  powerful  city  of  Ca- 
labria near  Croton,  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum  ;  the 
inhabitants  were  fo  much  addidled  to  pleafureand 
effeminacy,  that  their  luxury  became  a  proverb. 

Ver.  5. 
— — aut  unquam  tibi  fiftula  cera 
Jundla  fuit  ?  non  tu  in  triviis,  indo(51:e,folebas 
Stridenti  miferum  flipula  difperd^re  carmen  ? 

Virg.  Eel.  3.  a;- 

Ver.  8.  The  Greek  is  xccXeifia;  avXov  {raTs-i/j'Jjy 
8;^;«vT<,  the  word  iraT^wuSsv  feems  very  expreflive 
of  the  mean  idea  Comates  had  of  the  (hepherd's 
.piping. — Milton  had  both  Theocritus  and  Virgil 
in  view. 

,.— Their  lean  and  flafiiy  fongs 

.Grate  on  their  fcrannel  pipes  of  wretched  flraw. 

Lytidas. 
Ver."  9. 

■ Damoetas  done  mihi  quani  dedit  olim. 

Ed.  2.  37. 

Ver.  12.  The  ancients  lifed  to  fleep  on  various 
forts  of  (kins;  thus  in  Homer,  Iliad  lo.,  fpeaking 
•f  Diomed, 

Ii/5',  vTo  S'  i^euro  j(v9v  (iooi  ay^avXoto. 

A  bull's  black  hide  compos'd  the  hero's  bed ; 
A  fplendid  carpet  roll'd  beneath  his  head.      Fop:. 
Trans.  II, 


Ver.  ao.  The  Greek  is  s?  Kja(?/»,  into  CratUa' 
the  name  of  a  river  near  Sybaris. 

Ver.  aj.  This  is  a  proverb  that  fetms  to  have 
taken  its  rife  from  the  following  circumftance  : 
Hercules,  on  his  arrival  at  Dios,  a  city  of  Mace- 
donia, faw  feveral  people  coming  out  of  a  temple  ; 
and  being  himfelf  defirous  to  enter  and  worfliip^ 
he  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged  :  and  being  in- 
formed it  was  dedicated  to  Adonis,  he  anfwered, 
»^ev  ii^ov,  nothing  is  facred  :  for  Adonis  being  noR 
deity,  he  did  not  think  him  deferving  of  any  ho- 
nour or  worfhip  ;  by  which  feems  to  be  meantj 
things  that  make  a  fliow  of  fomething  great  and 
facred,  but  in  reality  are  nothing  but  forry  and 
ridiculous  trifles.  Poilcr. 

Ver.  27.  Ts  "jror  A^ara/siv  if;v  ti^4ifC>,  an  adags 
that  is  ufed,  when  ignorant  people  put  themfelvea 
in  competition  with  men  of  learning. 

Ver.  3Z.  ■•Tis  x»xxt  *«v«  SaXsr  aftiXyui, 

Virgil  has, 

Idem  jungat  vulpes  &  mulgeat  hircos. 

Ed.  3.  9r, 
Ver.  4.0. 
Hie  gelidi  fontes.hic  mollla  pfata,  Lycori ; 

Hie  nemus.  Ed.  10.  41^ 

Ver.  42. 
Relonant  arbufta  cicadis.  Ed.  a.  13., 

Ver.  48.  There  was  a  neceflity  in  this  place  if 
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omit  tranflating  four  lines  in  the  original,  which 
are  infinitely  too  indelicate  for  modefl  ears. 

Ver.  50. 
Efficiam  pofthac  ne  quenquam  voce  laceffa? . 


Ver  51.  The  Greek  is, 

Cl&%  KoXef  ScftSiutji  'Tt'li  (Tftttiltci  fnXifteti. 

Which  occurs  in  the  fir  ft  Idy  Ilium.     See  ver.  1 3  6. 

Ver.  52. 
Eque  facra  refonant  examina  quercu.      Mel.  7.  13 

Ver.  56.  The  Greek  word  is,  nuive ;  Virgil  has 
Strata  jacent  pailim  fua  quxque  fub  arbore  poma. 

£cl.  7.  S4- 

Ver.  .?8.  The  Greek  is,  vTm  f^akKxaTii^x.  We 
find  the  fame  exprcflioa  in  the  fifteenth  Idyl.  ver. 
125,  in  the  Greek. 

Tlo^fvftoi  S(  raTn'its  atu,  (ia,Xa*u]t^ot  i/trvu. 

Virgil  has,  fomno  mollior  herba.  £cl.  7.  45. 

Scfter  than  f-eep,  feems  full  as  proper  a  figure  as 
tlaianyjlerp,  which  is  frequently  ufcd  by  modern 
poets. 

Ver.  62. 
Pocula  bina  novo  fpumantia  Ia<Se  quotannis, 
Craverafquc  duos  ftatuam  tibi  pinguis  olivi. 

Ed.  5.  67. 

Ver.  64.  See  the  note  on  ver.  aa.  Idyl.  MI. 
The  Greek  is,  yXax^^,  which  an   eminent  bo- 
tsnift  informs  me  is  the  horned pafpy. 

Ver.  69. 
Nunquam  hodic  effugies ;  venlam  quocunque  vo- 
caris.  Eel.  3. 


who  was  inftrudled  by  this  god  In  the  art  of  cH« 
vination,but  afterward'  murdered  by  the  Dorians; 
this  fa<£t  Apoilo  revenged  upon  them  by  a  dread- 
ful plague,  to  avert  wiiich.they  inftituted  this  fef- 
tival.     See  Potter  t  Ant- 

Ver   97. 
Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lafciva  puella.  Ed.  3.  64. 

Ver.  99. 
At  mihifcfe  offcrt  ultro  mcus  ignis  Amyntas. 

Ed.  3.  66. 

Ver.  ICO.  Long  hair  was  peculiar  to  the  Lace- 
demonians; they  looked  upon  it  as  the  emblem  of 
liberty,  and  thofewho  wore  it  as  incapable  of  com- 
mitting any  illiberal  adlion. 

Ver   loj. 
Parta  m.xe  Veneri  funt  munera;  namque  notavi 
Ipfe  locum,  aiiria  quo  congreffere  palumbes. 

Ed.  3.  68. 

Ver.  I  TO.  See  Idyl.  I.  ver.  16. 
Ver.  122.  See  note  of  Idyl.  I.  ver.  56. 
Ver.  133.  Ovid  has  a  fimilar  paffage.  Met.  F. 
I.  ver.  III. 

Flumina  jam  la<5lis,  jam  flumina  necSari?  ibant. 

Ver.  134.  The  Greek  is,  eia.  which  my  bota- 
nic friend  takes  to  be  ivater-parfnips. 

Ver.  135. 
Mella  fluant  illi,  ferat  et  rubus  afper  amomum. 

Ed.  3. 

Ver.  137. 
Florentem  cytifum  fequitur  lafciva  capella. 

Ed.  2.  64. 


Ver.  77. 

Ocyu«,  inquJt, 

HuDC  ades,  6  Meliboee. 


Ed.  7.  8. 


Ver.  87. 
Quin  age  fi  quid  habes,  &c.  Ed.  7.  52. 

Ver.  89.  Theocritus,  as  well  as  Virgil,  lay?  ii 
down  as  an  indifpeofible  rule  to  hinifelf,  in  thefe 
Amabxan  verfes,  to  make  the  refpondent  fliep 
herd  anfwer  his  opponent  in  exadlly  the  fan-e  num- 
ber of  lines :  which  miHt  be  allowed  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  a  tranflation  :  how  [  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  muft  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
candid  reader,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  pro- 
per allowances  for  fuch  a  conftraint. 

Ver.  91. 
Et  me  Phoebus  amat.  Ed.  3.  62. 

Ver.  92.  This  was  a  feftival  obferved  in  moft 
cf  the  cities  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  fur- 
named  Carncus,  from  one  Camus  an  Arcanian, 


Ver.  138.  The  Greek  is,  axnot-  the  tree  that 
produces  maftich. 

Ver.  142.  There  was  a  particular  fort  of  kifs, 
which  is  called  by  Suidas  ;^;w1jov,  che  pot,  when 
they  took  the  perfon,  like  a  pet,  by  both  his  ears  : 
it  is  mentioned  by  TibuUus, 

Natufque  parent! 

Ofcula  comprenfis  auribus  eripiet.      B.  % 


Ver  145. 
Certent  et  cycnis  ululx. 


EUg.  5. 
Ed.  8.  SS' 


Ver.  155. 
Ipfe,  ubi  tempus  erit,  omnes  in  fonte  lavabo. 

Ed.  3. 


97- 


Ver.  \f\0.  The  fate  of  Melanthius,  one  of  the 
fultors  of  Penelope,  is  thus  defcribed  by  Homer. 
See  his  Odyffcy,  B.  22.  as  tranflatedby  Mr  Pope. 

Then  forth  they  led  Melanthius,  and  began 
Their  bloody  work  :  they  lopp'd  away  the  man, 
Morfel  for  dogs :  then  trimm'd  with  brazen  Iheer* 
The  wretch,  and  fliorten'd  of  his  nofe  and  ears  ; 
His  hands  and  feet  next  fclc  the  cruel  fteel ; 
He  roar'd,  and  torment*  gave  his  foul  to  hell. 
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I  D  Y  L  L  I  U  M    VI. 

THE  HERDSMEN. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

1>AM0ETAS  and  Baphnis  drive  theif  hefds  together  into  one  place,  and  fin?  alternately  the  paffion  of 
Polyphemus  for  Galatsa.  Daphnis  begins  firft,  and  addrelTes  hirafelf  to  DanioEtas  as  to  the  Cyclops  ; 
Damoetas  anfwers  him,  as  in  the  perfon  of  Polyphemus.  Galatea's  love  is  defcribed  from  her  wan- 
ton aftions,  and  Polyphemu&'s  obduracy  from  his  negleift  of  the  fea-nymph.  This  Idyllium  is  in- 
fcribed  to  Aratus,  who  was  the  friend  of  Theocritus,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  author  of  an  aftrono- 
mical  poem,  called  Arati  Phosnomcna. 


Damoetus  and  young  Daphnis,  tOneful  fwains, 
Late  fed  their  herds,  Aratus,  on  the  plains; 
The  firft  was  ruddy  with  a  golden  beard  ; 
On  Daphnis'  cheek  fcarce  doubtful  down  appear'd. 
Faft  by  the  margin  of  a  murmurine  fpring, 
'Midft  noon-tide  heat,  they  thus  effay'd  to  fing. 
And,  while  their  cattle  fought  the  cooling  wave, 
Firft  Daphnis  fung,  for  he  the  challenge  gave. 

Daphnis. 
O  Polyphemuf,  while  your  fl.icks  you  keep, 
With  apples  Galatea  pelts  your  fteep  ic 

And  calls  you  goatherd,  and  ungrateful  fwain  ; 
Meanwhile  you  pipe  in  fweetly  warbled  ftrain, 
Nor  fee  the  wild  nymph,  fenfelefs  as  a  log  ; 
And  lo !  again  (he  pelts  your  faithful  dog  ; 
Lift  1  lift  1   he  barks,  and  in  a  ftrange  amaze 
His  dancing  Ihadow  in  the  fea  furveys; 
Ah  !  call  him  back,  left  on  the  maid  he  leap. 
And  tear  her  limbs  emerging  from  the  deep. 
Lo  !  where  fhe  wantons,  frolic  light,  and  fair. 
As  down  of  bearsfoot  in  foft  fummer  air  ;  ao 

And  ftill  impell'd  by  ftrange  capricious  fate, 
Flies  thofe  that  love,  and  follows  thofe  that  hate. 
Ill  vain  the  blandilhments  of  love  flie  plies, 
For  faults  are  beauties  in  a  lover's  eyes 
TJius  Daphnis  fung,  Damoetas  thus  reply'd  : 

Dametas. 
By  mighty  Pan,  the  wily  nymph  I  fpy'd 
Pelting  my  flock,  I  faw  with  this  one  eye- 
May  heaven  preferve  its  luftre  till  1  die  : 
Though  Telemus  prcfages  ills  to  come  ; 
I-et  him  referve  them  for  his  fons  at  home.        30 
To  teaze,  I  feem  regardlefs  of  her  game, 
And  drop  fome  items  of  another  flame  : 


Soon  to  her  ears  the  fpreading  rumour  flieSi 
For  envy  then  and  jealoufy  fhe  dies  : 
And  furious,  rifing  from  her  a2ure  waves, 
She  fearches  all  my  folds  and  all  my  caves  : 
And  then  my  dog,  obedient  to  command. 
Barks  as  ftie  walks,  and  bays  her  off"  the  ftrand  S 
For  when  1  lov'd,  he  wagg'd  his  tail  with  glee, 
Fawn'd,  whin'd,  and    loU'd  his  head  upoa  her 


knee 


40 


This  pradice  fliortly  will  fuccefsful  prove. 
She'll  furely  fend  me  tidings  of  her  love. 
But  I'll  exclude  thisfea-jilt,  till  ftie  fwears 
To  prefs  with  me  the  bed  herfelf  prepares. 
Nor  am  I  fo  defarm'd,  for  late  I  ftood. 
And  view'd  my  face  in  ocean's  tranquil  flood  ; 
My  heard  feem'd  fair,  and  comely  to  the  fight ; 
My   eye,    though    fingle,    fparkling,    full,    and 

bright  : 
My  teeth  array'd  in  beauteous  order  fhone,       49 
Well-match'd,  and  whiter  than  the  Parian  ftone. 
And  left  enchantment  ihould  my  limbs  iiifeft, 
1  three  times  dropt  my  fpittle  on  my  breaft  ; 
This  charm  I  learnt  from  an  old  forcerefs'  tongue, 
Who  harveft-home  at  Hipocoon's  fung. 
Damoetas  ended, and  with  eager  joy 
Daphnis  embrac'd,  and  kifs'd  the  blooming  boy; 
Then  gave,  as  beft  his  fprightly  tafte  might  fuit, 
A  pipe  melodious,  and  receiv'd  a  flute. 
Damoetas  deftly  on  the  flute  could  play. 
And  Daphnis  fweetly  pip'd,  and   caroU'd   to  hi» 
lay  :  63 

Their  heifers  gambol'd  on  the  grafs  green  fields ; 
In  finging  neither  conquers,  neither  yields. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  VL 


Ver.  t.  j      Ver.  la. 

Compulerantque  gregis  Corydon   et   Thyrfis  In  |  Tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbrS 

unam.  l^'rg.  Ed.  7.  2.  j  Formofam  refonarc  doces  Amaryllida  fylvas. 

Ver.  10.  See  Idyl.  V.  ver.  97.    >  j  EcL  i.  4. 

G  ij 
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FAWKES'S  THEOCRITUS. 


Ver.  20.  AxavSne ;  fee  Martyn's  note  on  Geor. 
B.  4.  123. 

Ver.  22.  Horace  has  a  pafTage  fimilar  to  this, 


-Meus  eft  amor  huic  fimilis,  nam 


Tranfvolat  in  medio  pofica,  et  fugicntia  capiat, 

£.  I.  Sdf.  2. 
Ver.  29.  Polyphemus,  in  the  9th  Book  of  Ho- 
mer's Odyfley,  gives  an  account  of  rdcmus,  which 
I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  Mr.  Pope's 
■   tranilation,  ver.  jyj. 

Th'  aftonifh'd  favage  with  a  roar  replies  : 
Ohheav'ns!  oh  faith  of  ancient  prophecies! 
This  Telemus  Euryniedes  foretold, 
(The  mighty  fcer,  who  on  thefe  hills  grew  old  ; 
Skill'd  the  dark  fate  of  mortals  to  declare, 
And  learn'd  in  all  wing'd  omtn>  of  the  air) 
Long  fiiice  he  menac'd.fuch  was  fate's  command; 
And  nam'd  Ulyffes  as  the  deftin'd  hand. 

Ver.  30. 
Dii  capita  ipfius  generique  refervent. 

Mn.  B.  S.  484. 

Ver.  39.  Horace,  fpeaking  of  Cerberus  fawn- 
ing upon  Bacchus,  cipreffes  himfelf  almoft  in  the 
fi.^le  words, 

■     ■■       Leniter  atterens 

Caudam,  ct  recedentis  trilingui 

Ore  pedes,  tetigitque  crura.  £.  2.  OJ.  19. 

Ver.  4S-  Nothing  cas  be  better  fancied  than  to 
make  this  enormous  fon  of  Neptune  ufe  the  fea  for 
bis  looking  glafi-;  but  is  Virgil  fo  happy  when  his 
little  landmen  fays,  • 

Kon  fum  adeo  in  .>rmis  :  nuper  me  in  llttore  vidi. 
Cum  placidum  ventis  (laret  mare  .'         £i:l.  2.  25. 

His  wonderful  judgment  for  once  defertedhirji, 
or  he  might  have  retained  the  fentiment  with  a 
flight  change  in  the  application. 

Hurd'i  Letter  on  the  Maris  of  Jmitaiion. 


Ovid  alfo  imitates  this  paflage  In  hJj  Metani" 
B.  13.  ver.  840. 

Certe  ego  me  novi,  liquid^tque  in  imagine  vIdi 
Nuper  aquse  :  placuitqiic  mihiniea  forma  vidcnti. 

Ver.  50.  Horace  has, 

' Glycerae  nitor 

Splendentis  Pario  mannore  purius.     B.  I.  OJ.  19. 

Ver.  52.  The  ancients  imagined  that  fpitting  in 
their  bofoms  three  times  (which  was  a  facred  num- 
ber, fee  note  on  Idyl.  II.  ver.  51.)  would  prevcnc 
fafcination. 

Ver.  5^.  The  Greek  is  «  y^ata  jsariArT^j/f,  which 
all  the  interpreters  have  taken  for  a  po^cr  name, 
whereas  it  undoubtedly  fignifies  an  enchantrefs  or 
forcerefs ;  for  Horace  calls  the  magical  arts,  which 
Canidia  makes  ufe  of,  Cotyttia.  Sec  Canidia's  an- 
fwer. 

Fnultus  ut  tu  rifcris  Cotyttia 
Vulgata,  facrum  libcri  Cupidinis  ? 

Safely  fhalt  thou  Cotytto's  rites 

Divulge,  and  lawlcfs  love's  delights?       Dunetmlei 

Cotys,  as  Dacicr  obferves,  was  the  goddefi  that 
prefided  over  enchantments  and  all  the  abomina- 
tions  that  were  pradlifed  in  Greece  and  Thrace. 
See  Juvenal,  Sat.  2.  ver.  91. 

Ver.  J 4.  This  verle  occurs,  Idyl.  X.  ver.  1 6. 

Ver.  59. 
Tu  calamos  inSare  leves,  ego  dicere  verfus. 

EA.  5.  3. 

Ver.  6'l.  Horace  has  the  fame  thought, 

Ludit  herbofo  pecus  ontne  campo,  &c.  B.  3.  Od.lt, 

In  paftures  all  the  cattle  fport, 

Soon  as  returns  thy  hallow'd  day  ; 
To  meads  the  vacant  hinds  rcfort, 

And,  round  th'  unhainefs'd  oxen  play. 

DunttmBei 


IDYLLIUM  VII. 


THALYSiA;  OR,  THE  VERNAL  VOVAGE. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Tnis  is  a  narration  of  a  journey  which  Theocritus,  along  with  two  friends,  took  to  Alexandria;  ss 
they  arc  travelling,  they  happen  to  meet  with  the  goatherd  Lycidas,  with  whom  they  join  company, 
and  entertain  each  other  with  Onging.  Our  poet  had  cuntraded  a  friendfhip,  in  the  ifle  of  Cos, 
with  Prafulamus  and  Antigenes,  who  invited  him  into  the  country  to  celebrate  the  feaft  of  Ceres. 
The  Thalyfia  was  a  facrifice  offered  by  hufbandmen,  after  harveft,  in  gratitude  to  Uie  gods,  by 
whofe  blefling  they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  * 


VV  HEN  Eucrltus  ai^d  I,  with  one  confcnt, 
Joio'd  by  Amyntas,  from  the  city  went. 
And  in  oi:r  prcgrefs,  meditating  flow, 
March'd  where  the  waters  of  Haleiitaflow: 
Antigenes  and  Phrafidamus,  names 
Kenowa'd  afar,  for  each  brighc  honour  claims, 


The  fons  of  Lycopeiis,  at  the  fhrine 

Of  fruitful  Ceres  offcr'd  rites  divine  : 

In  their  rich  veins  the  blood  divinely  roll'd 

Of  Clytia  virtuous,  and  of  Chalcon  bold  ;  i« 

Chalcon,  fupreme  of  Cos,  at  whofe  command 

The  Burlse  fountaia  %  w'd^  and  fcrtiliz'd  the  land^ 
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Near  It  tall  elms  their  amorous  arms  enwove 
With  poplars  pale,  and  form'd  a  (hady  grove. 
Scarce  had  we  meafiir'd  half  our  deftin  d  way, 
Nor  could  the  tomb  of  Brafilus  furvey  ; 
When  travelling  on  the  road  we  chanc'd  to  meet 
The  tuneful  goatherd,  Lycidas  of  Crete; 
His  very  looks  confefl  his  trade ;  you'd  fwear 
The  man  a  goatherd  hy  his  gait  and  air  :  »o 

His  fhoulders  broad  a  goatlkin  white  array'd, 
Shaggy  and  rough,  which  fmelt  as  newly  flay'd  ; 
A  threadbare  mantle  wrapt  his  breatl  around, 
Which  with  a  wide-wove  furcingle  he  bound  : 
In  his  right  hand,  of  rough  wild  olive  made, 
A  ruftic  crook  his  ftcps  fecurely  (lay'd ; 
A  fmile  fercnely  cheer'd  his  gentle  look, 
And  thus  with  pleafure  in  his  eye  he  fpoke: 
*  Whither,  Simichidas,  fo  faft  away, 

•  Now  when  meridian  beams  inflame  the  day  ?  3* 

•  Now  when  green  lizards  on  the  hedges  lie, 

•  And  crefted  larks  forfake  the  fervid  iky. 

•  Say,  does  the  proffer'd  feaft  your  hafte  excite, 

•  Or  to  the  wineprefs  fome  old  friend  invite  ? 

?  Fur  fuch  your  fpeed,  the  pebbles  on  the  ground, 

•  Dafli'd  by  your  clogs,  at  every  ftep  refound  1' 

Then  I ,  "  Dear  Lycidas,  fo  fweet  your  drains, 
"  You  fhame  the  reapers  and  the  fliepherd  fwains; 
"  Your  pipe's  fam'd  numbers,  though  they  ple?fe 

"  me  well, 
*'  Hope  fpurs  me  on  to  rival,  or  excel :  40 

"  We  go  great  Ceres'  feflival  to  fhare ; 
*'  Our  honour'd  friends  the  facred  rites  prepare  : 
"  To  her  they  bring  the  firft  fruit  of  their  flore, 
"  For  with  abundance  flie  has  bleft  their  floor. 
"  But  fince,  my  friend,  we  fleer  one  common  way, 
"  And  fliare  the  common  bleffings  of  the  day, 
"  Let  us  as  thus  we  gently  pace  along, 
"  Divert  the  journey  with  bucolic  fong. 
"  Me  the  fond  fwains  have  honour'd  from  my 

"  youth, 
"  And  call  the  mufes'moft  melodious  mouth  ;  jc 
"  They  drive  my  ears  incredulous  to  catch 
"  With  praifein  vain  ;  for  I,  who  ne'er  can  match 
"  Sicelidas,  or  fweet  Philetas'  fang, 
*'  Croak  like  a  frog  the  grafhopper's  among." 

Thus  with  alluring  words  I  footh'd  the  man, 
And  thus  the' goatherd  with  «  fmile  began  : 

'  Accept  this  crook,  fmall  token  of  my  love, 
'  For  fure  you  draw  your  origin  from  Jove ! 

•  [  fcorn  the  builder,  who,  to  fhow  his  Ikill, 

•  Rears  walls  to  matcii  Oromedon's  proud  hill;  60 

•  Nor  do  thofe  poets  merit  more  regard 

•  Who  dare  to  emulate  the  Chian  bard. 

•  Since  fongs  are  grateful  to  the  flwpherd  fwain, 

•  Let  each  rehearle  fome  fweet  bucolic  flrain  ; 

'  I'll  fmg  thofe  lays  (and  may  the  numbers  pleafc) 
'  Which  late  laft  fpring  i  labour'd  at  my  eafe.' 

"  Oh  may  Agenax,  with  profperous  gale, 
To  Mitylene,  the  pride  of  Lefbos,  fail  I 
Though  now  the  fouth  winds  the  vext  ocean  fweep. 
And  ftern  Orion  walks  upon  the  deep  ;'  70 

S.>  will  he  footh  thofe  love-confuming  pains 
That  burn  my  breaft  and  glow  within  my  veins. 
May  Halcyons  fmooth  the  waves,  and  calm  the 

feas, 
And  the  rough  fouth-eafl  fink  Into  a  breeze; 
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Halcyons,  of  all  the  birds  that  haunt  the  main, 
Moft  lov'd  and  honour'd  hy  the  Nertid  train. 
May  all  things  fmile  propitious  while  he  fails ! 
To  the  wifh'd  port  convey  him  fafe,  ye  gales  1 
Then  fhall  my  brows  with  violets  be  crown'd, 
Or  dill  fweet  fmelling,  or  with  rofes  bf)Und  :     80 
Before  the  hearth  I'll  quaff  the  Ptelean  bowl; 
Parch'd  beans  fhall  ftimulate  my  thirfty  foul : 
High  as  my  arms  the  flowery  couch  {hall  fwcll 
Of  fleabane,  parfley,  and  fweet  afphodel. 
Mindful  of  dear  Ageanax,  I'll  drink, 
Jill  to  the  lees  the  rofy  bowl  I  fink. 
Two  Ihepherds  fwettly  on  the  pipe  fhall  play. 
And  Tityrus  exalt  the  vocal  lay  : 
Shall  fing  how  Daphnis  the  coy  damfel  lov'd, 
And,  her  purfuing,  o'er  the  mountains  rov'd;    9^ 
H"W  the  rough  oaks  bcwail'd  his  fate,  that  grow 
Where  Himera's  meandring  water"  flow  ; 
While  he  ftill  urg'd  o'er  Rhodope  his  flight, 
O'er  Hxmus,  Caucafus,  or  Ath'-'s  height. 
And   like  the  fnow  that  on  their  tops  appears, 
Diffolv'd  in  love,  as  that  diffolves  in  tears. 
Next  he  fhall  fing  the  much  enduring  hind 
By  his  harfli  lord  in  cedar  cheft  confin'd  ; 
And  how  the  honey  bees,  from  rofcat  bowers, 
Suftaind  him  with  the  quintcffence  of  flowers; 
For  on  his  lips  the  mufe  her  balm  diftill'd,       10? 
And  his  fweet  mputh  with  fweeteft  neflar  fiil'd. 
O  blcft  Comatas  I  nobly  haft  thou  fped, 
Confin'd  all  fpring,  to  be  with  honey  fed  ! 
O  had'fl  thou  liv'd  in  thefe  aufpicious  days.' 
I'd  drive  thy  goats  on  brec2y  hills  to  graze, 
While  thou  Ihnuld  ft  under  oaken  fiiades  recline, 
Or  fweetly  chant  beneath  the  verdant  pine." 

He  fung — and  thus  I  anfwer'd :  '  Friendlyfwain, 
'  Far  other  numbers  me  the  wood  nymph  train  1 10 
'  Taught,  when  my  herds  along  the  hills  I  drove, 
'  Whofe  fame,  perchance,  has  reach'd  the  throne 

'  of  Jove. 
'  Yet,  for  thy  fake,  the  cholceft  will  I  choofe ; 
'  Then  lend  an  ear,  thou  darling  of  the  mufe  1' 

"  On  me  bland  Cupids  fneez'd,  who  Myrtolove 
Dearly,  as  kids  the  fpring-cmbellifii'd  grove  ; 
Aratus  too,  whofe  friendfliip  is  my  joy, 
ilratus  fondly  loves  the  beauteous  boy  : 
And  well  Ajiftis,  to  the  mufes  dear, 
Whofe  lyre  Apollo  would  vouchfafe  to  hear,  izc 
And  well  Ariftis  knows,  renown'd  for  truth, 
How  fond  Aratus  loves  the  blooming  youth. 
O  Pan  !  whofe  Omole's  fair  mountain  charms, 
Place  him,  uncall'd,  in  dear  Aratus'  arms  ! 
Whether  Philinus,  or  fome  fofter  name  ; 
Then  may  Arcadian  youths  no  longer  maim, 
With  fcaly  fq^uills,  thy  fhoulders  or  thy  fide, 
When  in  the  chafe  no  venifon  is  fupply'd. 
But  may'ft  thou,  if  thou  dar'ft  my  boon  deny, 
Torn  by  fell  claws,  on  beds  of  nettles  lie,         130 
Ail  the  cold  winter  freeze  beneath  the  pole 
Where  Hebrus'  waves  do\yn    Edon's  mountaing 
In  fummer,  glow  in  Ethiopia's  fires,  [roll^ 

Where  under  Blemyan  rocks  fcnrch'd  Nile  rttires. 
Leave,  O  ye  loves,  whofe  cheeks  out-blufh  the  rofel 
The  meads  where  Hyetis  and  Byblis  flows, 
To  fair  Dione's  facred  hill  remove. 
And  bid  the  coy  Philinus  glow  with  love, 
G  iij 


Though  as  a  pear  he's  ripe,  the  women  fay. 
Thy  bloom,  alas !  Philinus,  fades  away  !  I40 

No  more,  Aratus,  let  us  watch  fo  late. 
Nor  nightly  ferenade  before  his  gate  : 
But  in  this  fchool  let  fome  unmeaning  fot   [his  lot. 
Toil  when  the  firft  cock  crows,  and  hanging  be 
Reft  be  our  portion  !  and,  with  potent  charm, 
May  fome  enchantrefs  keep  us  free  from  harm  1" 

I  fung  :  he  view'd  me  with  a  fmiling  look ; 
And  for  my  fong  prefented  me  his  crook  : 
Then  to  the  left  he  turn'd,  through  flowery  meads, 
The  winding  path-way  that  to  Pyxa  leads;     ijo 
^\''hiIewith  my  friends  1  took  the  right-hand  road 
Where  Phrafidamus  makes  his  fweet  abode ; 
"Who  courteous  bade  us  on  foft  beds  recline 
Of  lentifk,  and  young  branches  of  the  vine  ; 
Poplars  and  elms  above,  their  foliage  fpread. 
Lent  a  cool  {hade,  and  wav'd  the  breezy  head ; 
Belrtw,  a  ftream,  from  the  nymphs  facred  cave, 
In  free  meanders  led  its  murmuring  wave  : 
Jh  the  warm  fuu-beams,  verdant  Ihrubs  among. 
Shrill  grafhoppersrenew'd  their  plaintive  fong:  160 
At  diftance  far,  conceal'd  in  fiiades,  alone. 
Sweet  Philomela  ponrd  her  tuneful  moan  : 
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The  lark,  the  goldBnch  warbled  lays  of  lovr. 
And  fweetly  penfive  coo'd  the  turtle  dove  : 
While  honey-bees,  for  ever  ou  the  wing,  [fpring, 
Humm'd  round  the  flowers,   or  fipt  the  iilver 
The  rich,  ripe  feafon  gratify'd  the  fenfe 
With  fummer's  fweets,  and  autumn's  redolence. 
Apples  and  pears  lay  ftrew'd  in  heaps  around, 
And  the  plum's  loaded  branches  kifs'd  the  ground. 
Wine  flow'd  abundant  from  capacious  tuns,    171 
Matur'd  divinely  by  four  fummers  funs, 
Say,  nymphs  of  Caftaly  '.  for  ye  can  tell, 
Who  on  the  fummit  of  Parnafl^us  <lwell. 
Did  Chiron  e'er  to  Hercules  produce 
In  Pholus*  cave  fuch  bowls  of  generous  juice  ? 
Did  Polypheme,  who  from  the  mountain's  fteep 
Hurl'd  rocks  at  veflels  failing  on  the  deep. 
E'er  drain  the  goblet  with  fuch  necSlar  crown'd, 
Ne6lar  that  nimbly  made  the  Cyclops  bound,  l8» 
As  then,  ye  nymphs !  at  Ceres'  holy  fhrine 
Ye  mix'd  the  milk,  the  honey,  and  the  wine. 
O  may  I  prove  once  more  that  happy  man 
In  her  large  heaps  to  fix  the  purging  fan  '. 
And  may  the  goddefs  fmile  ferene  and  bland, 
While  ears  of  corn,  and  poppies  grace  her  hand. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  VII. 


This  idyllium  J«  called  eAATSiA,  n  EAPINH 
OAOinoPIA,  which  ha«  always  been  tranflated 
Thalyfia;  or,  the  Vernal  Journey,  but  certainly 
very  abfurdly,  as  it  implies  a  contradiiSion,  the 
Thalyfia  being  celcbrcted  m  autumn.  Heinfius 
has  proved,  that  o^ht^^ik  fitinifies  0  vrXm,  a  navi- 
j^tion  or  voyage  .  this  poem,  therefore,  may  be 
ilyled  the  Vernal  Voyage  of  Ageanax.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  ancients  undertook  no  voyages 
tut  in  the  fpring  or  autumn  ;  the  vernal  naviga- 
tion was  called  £a^<m,  and  the  other  3j»»»>;;  Lycidas, 
therefore,  the  preceding  fpring,  had  compofed  a 
poem  on  the  vernal  voyage  of  his  friend,  which, 
as  they  are  travelling  on  the  road,  he  repeats :  It 
contains  the  moft  ardent  wiflits  and  vows  for  his 
fafety,  and  feems  to  have  given  Horace  the  hint 
for  his  third  Ode  of  the  fiift  bock,  on  Virgil's 
voyage. 

Vcr  10.  The  Scholiafl  fays,  that  Clytia  was 
the  daughter  of  Mcrops,  and  married  to  Eurypi- 
Jus,  king  of  the  Coans,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Hercules  ;  (he  was  the  mother  of  Chakoa. 
Homer  mentions  Eurypilus  as  king  of  Cos ; 

Cos,  where  Eurypilus  pofleft  the  fway 
Till  great  Alcides  made  the  realms  obey. 

I'ope's  II.  B.  I. 

Ver.  13. 

hie  Candida  populos  antro 

Imminet,  et  lents  texunt  umbracula  vites. 

Ed.  9.  41. 

Here,  o'er  the  grotto,  the  pale  poplar  weaves 
With  biufliing  vines,  a  canopy  of  leaves.      IVarion. 

Ver.  15. 
Hinc  adeq  ^edia  eft  nobis  via:  namcjuc  fepulchrum 
Incipit  apparws  Bianoris.  £.d.  jj.  jj. 


Ancient  tombs  were  ufually  placed  by  the  road 
fide  ;  hence  the  exprefiion_/^^  -viator,  which  is  ab- 
furdly introduced  into  modem  epitaphs  not  placed 
in  fuch  fituatious. 

Ver.  29. 
Quo  te,  Moeri,  pedes  ?  an,  quo  via  ducit,  in  urbem? 

Ed.  9.  X. 

The  grammarians  have  puzzled  themfelves  to 
find  out  who  this  Siniichida^  was ;  it  is  ftrange 
they  did  not  recolletSt  a  paffage  of  Theocritus,  in 
his  poem  called  the  Syrinx,  where  he  claims  this 
appellation  to  himfclf : 

Jl,  Tea:  'rufXe(fo^ti>v  i^ecrot 

Xlafio,  Hct^ii  3-ST9  Tif/.i^iSa; 

Sfu^av.  Cut  {Fani)  hunc  peras-porlanttum 
amabUim  tbefaurum  Paris  pofuit  Simichidas  animo  ; 
where,  in  a  myftical  manner,  he  coufelTes  Simi- 
chidas and  Theocritus  to  be  the  fame  perfon  ;  Pa- 
ris and  Theocritus  are  the  fame;  for  Paris,  when 
he  was  made  judge  of  the  beauty  of  the  three 
goddefTes,  was  Theocritus,  that  is,  ©£&iy  K^itvs  : 
Thus  Paris  metaleptically  is  taken  for  Theocritus, 

He  itfius. 

Ver.  31.  The  green  lizard  is  very  common  in 
Italy ;  it  is  larger  than  our  common  eft,  or  fwift  : 
this  circumftance  flrongly  marks  the  time  of  the 
day. Virgil  imitates  the  paffage. 

Nunc  virides  etiam  occultant  fplneta  laccrtos. 

£d.  2.  8. 

Ver,  36.  The  Greek  is  «j|3oX/S£y<r=y :  aj/3i/X»)was 
a  kind  of  wooden  fhoe  armed  with  iron  nails,  pe- 
culiar to  the  Boeotians,  with  which  they  ufed  XXi, 
tiead  the  grapes  in  the  wiuc-f  refs. 
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Ver.  44. 

-N-qiie  ilium 


Flava  Ceres  alto  necquicquam  fyeS:at  Olympo. 

Gear.  B.  I.  <)^. 

Ver.  47- 
Cantantes  licet  ufque,  minus  vialaedet,  canius. 

Ed.  9.  64- 
Ver.  49. 

Lt  me  fecere  poetatn 

Pierides  :  funt  et  milii  carmina  :  me  qucque  dicunt 
Vatem  paftores,  fed  non  ego  credulus  illis. 

Ed.  9.  64. 

Ver.  52.  Virgil  follows  very  clofe; 
Nam  neque  adhuc  Varo  videur,  nee  dicere  Cinna 
Digna,  fed  argutos  inter  ftrcpere  aufcr  olore?. 

Ed.  9.  35. 

Ver.  53.  Tbat  is,  Afclepiades,  the  fon  of  Sice- 
ildas;  the  father's  name  is  put  for  the  fon's  :  he 
was  a  Samian  poet,  a  writer  of  epigrams.     Phile- 
tas  was  of  Cos.     Both  thefe  are  mentioned  in  tbat 
beautiful   Idyllium  which   Mofchus  wrote  on  the 
death  of  Bion  ;  indeed  this  mention  is  in  the  fix 
vcrfes  which  were  wanting  in  the  ancient  editions 
of  that  poet,  and  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
fupplied  by  Marcus  Mufurus  of  Crete  ;  though 
Scaliger  affirms  that  they  were  written  by  Mofchus: 
Sicelidas,  the  Samian  fhepherd  fweet, 
And  Lycidas,  the  bli theft  bard  of  Crete, 
Whofe  fprightiy  look's  erftfpoke  their  hearts  elate, 
Now  furrowing  mourn  thy  fad  untimely  late  ; 
Mourns  too,  Philetas'  elegiac  mufe,  F.  F. 

Ver.  57. 
At  tu  fume  pedum.  Fd.  5.  88. 

Ver.  60.  This  was  the  name  of  a  mountain  in 
the  ifland  of  Cos,  which  fcems  to  have  taken  its 
appellation  from  a  giant  who  was  flaln  and  buried 
there.  Propertius  mentions  Oiomedon  as  one  of 
the  giants  who  waged  war  againft  the  gods ; 

Canam  ccElcque  minantem 

Coeum,  &  Phlegrasis  Oromedonta  jugif.  B.  ^.El.  8_ 

Oromedon  on  Phlcgra's  heights  I'll  fing, 
And  Casus  threatening  heaven's  eternal  king. 

Ver.  61.  The  literal  fenfe  of  the  original,  is,  as 
Heinfius  obferves  :  "  And  thofe  birds,  or  cocks  of 
the  mufes  (poets),  that  pretend  to  rival  the  Chian 
cock  or  bard  (Homer),  ftrive  to  no  purpofe  :"  for 
the  word  t^iit  and  aoi'Se;  means  the  fame  thing  : 
Theocritus  tails  Homer  the  Chian  bard  or  cock, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Horace  ftyles  Varius  the 
cock  of  the  Maeonian  fong,  or  the  prince  of  Epic 
poetry  : 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis,  &  hoftium 
Vidor  Majonii  carminis  alite.  B.  i.  Ode  6. 

This  paffage  of  Theocritus  might,  perhaps,  be 
thus  tranflated : 

Nor  do  thofe  mufe-cocks  merit  more  regard, 
"Who  crow  defiance  to  the  Chian  bard. 

Ver.  65. 
ItHo  hasc,  in  viridi  nuper  quas  cortice  fagi 
Carmina  defcripfi,  &  i^odulans  alterna  notavi, 
E3(|)eriajr,  ^v/.  5-13. 


Ver.  66.  The  Greek  is  t»  e^.i,  in  a  mountain ; 
inftead  of  wliich,  l-ieinflus  rightly  read*  tv  wj«,  in 
the  fpring ;  for  uoa  fometimcs  fignifies  ro  eaj,  the 
fpring. 

Ver.  70. 

Quam  magnus  Orion, 


Cum  pedes  iucedit  medii  per  maxima  Ncrei 
Stagna,  viam  fcindcns,humero  fupereminet  undaa. 

Sn.  10.  763. 
So  through  mid-ocean  when  Orion  llrides. 
His  bulk  enormous  tow'rs  above  the  tides.      Pitt. 

Mr.  Warton  obferves,  that  Virgil  has  not  bor- 
rowed this  thought  from  Homer  :  but  he  dees  not 
fcem  to  have  taken  it  from  Theocritus. 

Vtr.  73.  The  fable  of  Ceyx  and  his  wife  Hal- 
cyone  being  turned  into  birds,  is  beautifully  related 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorph.  The 
mutual  love  of  thefe  perfons  fubfifted  after  their 
change  ;  in  honour  of  which  the  gods  are  faid  to 
have  ordained,  that  while  they  fit  on  their  neft, 
which  floats  on  the  fea,  there  ftiould  be  no  ftorai ; 

Alcyone  compreft, 

Seven  days  fits  brooding  on  her  floating  nefl, 
A  wintery  queen  :  her  fire  at  length  is  kind, 
Calms  every  ftorm,  and  hughes  every  wind  ; 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  eafe. 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  fmoothes  the  feas. 

Drydm 

Ver.  81. 
Ante  focun\fi  frigus  erit;  C  meflls  in  umbra  ; 
Vina  novum  fundam  calathis  arvifia  neAar. 

Ed.  5.  70. 

In  winter  Ihall  the  genial  feafl;  be  made 
Before  the  fire ;  by  fummer  in  the  (hade.  Drydja. 
The  ancients  held  three  things  requifue  towards 
indulging  their  genius,  namely,  a  good  fire,  wine, 
and  muiic  :  Lycidas  promifes  himfelf  thefe  three 
bleffings,  if  Ageanax  is  favoured  with  a  profperous 
voyage.  Hdnfiu. , 

Ver.  84.  See  note  on  Idyl.  4.  34.  Afphodel ;  or 
the  day-lily :  Afphodels  wera  by  the  ancients 
planted  near  burying  places,  in  order  to  fupply  the 
manes  of  the  dead  with  nourifliment. 

Jolufons  DLL 
By  thofe  happy  fouls  who  dwell 
In  yellow  meads  of  afphodel.        Po/>e's  St.  Cecilia. 

Ver.  86.  At  entertainments,  when  they  drank 
healths,  it  was  ufual  to  drain  the  veiTel  they  drank 
out  of  as  far  as  the  fediment  :  thus  Horace,  B.  3. 
Ode  15,  addreffiDg  himfelf  to  an  ancient  lady, 
fays,  it  did  not  becunie  her  to  empty  the  veffel  of 
wine  to  the  lees;  nee potivetulam  face  tenus  cadi, 

Ver.  87. 
Cantabunt  mihi  Damoetas,  &  Lydius  jEgon. 

Ed.  5.  72- 

Ver.  89.  The  Greek  is,  Sivsaj,  and  commonly 
underfl;ood  as  a  proper  name,  but  Heinfius  ob- 
ferves, that  it  is  here  only  appellative,  and  fignifies 
a  certain  damfel;  as  Ij^o;  KH^aiot  is  Athenienjh  qui- 
dam,  a  certain  Athenian  :  the  miftrftfs  of  Daphnii 
was  named  Echenais.     See  note  on  Idyl.  i.  107.  ^ 

Ver.  91. 
U!um  etiam  lauri,  ilium  etiam  fievere  myrics.       ^ 
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Ver.  91.  See  note  on  Idyl.  i.  71. 

Ver.  93.  Virgil  imitates  this  paffage  twice  : 

Aut  Tmarus,  aut  Rhodope,  aut  extremi  Garaman- 
tes.  Ed.  8.  44. 

Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  ant  alta  Ceraunia. 

Gear.  I.  11%. 

The  disjunftive  particle  aut,  Jn  each  verfe,  is 
thrice  repeated  agreeable  to  Theocritus, 


Ver.  105. 
Atque  udnam  ex  vobis  unus 
Aut  cuftos  gregis,  &c. 


I,  vcftrlquc  fulflem 

Mel.  10.  35. 

Ver.  115.  Some  fneezes  were  reckoned  profi- 
table, others  prejudicial  :  Caufabon  obferves,  that 
fneezing  was  a  difeafe,  or  at  lead  a  fymptom  of 
fome  infirmity :  and  therefore,  when  any  one 
fneezcd,  it  was  ufual  to  fay,  Znfi.  May  you  live ;  or 
Ztu  crtoifcy,  God  hleft  you.  See  Potter's  Antiq.  ch.  17, 

Ver.  117.  Suppofcd  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Phienomena. 

Ver.  123.  A  mountain  of  Theffaly,  near  Othrys, 
the  feat  of  the  Centaurs.  See  Virg.  iEn.  B.  7. 
674. 

Ver.  ia6.  It  was  ufual  for  the  ancient  heathens 
to  treat  the  images  of  their  gods  well  or  ill,  jnft 
as  they  fancied  they  had  been  ufed  by  them  : 
in  like  manner  the  modern  Indians  chaflife  their 
idols  vvith  fcourges  whenever  any  calamity  befals 
them.  There  is  a  paffage  in  Anacreon,  Ode  i«. 
■where  a  ruflic  thus  addreffes  a  little  waxen  image 
of  Cupid : 

This  inftant,  love,  my  breaft  infpire, 

There  kindle  all  thy  gentle  fire; 

But,  if  thou  fail'ft  to  favour  me, 

I  fwear  I'll  make  a  fire  of  thee.  B.  P. 

Jvan  had  a  feftlval  in  Arcadia,  the  country  he 
chiefly  delighted  in,  at  which  the  Arcadians,  if 
they  mljTed  of  their  prey  in  hurting,  in  ariger  at 
the  god  whom  they  reputed  the  prefident  of  that 
fport,  u+ed  to  beat  his  ftatue  with  fquills,  or  fea- 
onions.  Potter  s  Ant.  ch.  30. 

Ver.  131, 

JJec  fi  frjgoribus  mediis  Hebrumque  bibamuSj 
Sithonlafque  nives  hiemis  fubeamus  squofas : 
Kec  fi,  cum  moriens  alta  liber  aret  in  ulmo, 
Ethiopum  ytrfcnius  eves  fub  Cdcre  Cancri. 

Ed.  10.  ()$. 

^  Thus  alfo  Horace,  B.  I.  Ode  as.  "  Pone  mc 
pigris,"  &c, 

place  me  where  rofoft  fummergale 
Among  the  quivering  branches  fighs, 

V'here  clouds,  condens'd,  for  ever  veil 
With  horrid  gloom  the  frowning  jfciei  : 

Place  me  beneath  the  burning  zone, 
j^  '  A  dime  deny'd  to  human  race; 


My  flame  for  Lalagc  I'll  own  ; 

Her  voice  and  fmiies  my  fong  (hall  grace. 

Ver.  132.  A  river,  and  mountain  of  Thrace. 
Ver.  140.  Thus  Anacreon,  Ode  llth.   Asyve-iP 

Oft,  with  wanton  fmiies  and  jeer«, 
Women  tell  me  I'm  in  years. 

Ver.  150.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  city  in  the 
ifland  of  Cos 

Ver.  154.  See  Idyl.  5.  138. 

Ver.  160.  I  am  aware,  that  the  Greek  word, 
TtTT;^,  and  the  Latin  ticadia,  means  a  different 
infe<5l  from  our  grafliopper ;  for  it  has  a  rounder 
and  fliorter  body,  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  fits 
upon  trees,  and  makes  a  noife  five  times  louder 
than  our  grafliopper  :  it  begins  its  fong  at  foon  as 
the  fun  grows  hot,  and  confinues  finging  till  it 
fets  :  its  wings  are  beautiful,  being  ftreaked  with 
filver,  and  marked  with  brown  fpots;  the  outer 
wings  are  twice  as  long  as  the  inner,  and  more 
variegated  ;  yet,  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Pope, 
(fee  Iliad  3.  ver.  aoo.)  I  retain  the  ufual  tcim. 

Ver.  164. 
Nee  gcmere  aeria  ceflabit  turtur  ab  ulmo. 

Ed.  I.  5j. 

Ver.  167. 

-Tuis  hie  omnia  plena 


Muneribus;  tibi  panipineo  gravidus  autumno 
Fleret  ager ;  fpumat  plenis  vindemia  labris. 

Gear.  Z.  5, 

Here  all  the  riches  of  thy  reign  abound  ; 
Each  field  replete  with  blufliing  autumn  glows, 
And  in  deep  tides  for  thee  the  foaming  vintage 
flows. 

JVarton, 

Ver.  17:}.  Horace  has,  "  quadrimum  merum." 

B.  I.  Ode  9. 

Ver.  175.  Two  centaurs:  Chir<^n  is  faid  to 
have  taught  iEfculapius  phyfic,  Apollo  mufic,  and 
Hercules  aftronomy,  and  was  tutor  to  Achilles, 

Ver.  178. 
A  larger  rock  then  heaving  from  the  plain. 
He  whirl'd  it  round  ;  it  fung  acrofs  the  main ; 
It  fell  and  brufli'd  the  ftern  ;  the  billows  roar, 
Shake  at  the  weight,  and  refluent  beat  the  fhore. 
Fofe's  Odyjf.  B.  9, 

Ver.  1 80.  Horace  feems  to  allud?  to  this, 

Pafliorem  faltaret  uti  Cyclopa  rogabat. 

B.  l.'Sjt.  5. 
Ver.  182. 
Cui  tu  biile  favos,  ct  mitl  dilue  Baccho, 

Ceer.  B.  I.  344. 

Mix  honey  fweet,  with  milk  and  mellow  wine. 

Worto!}^ 
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ID  YLLIUM  VIII. 

THE  BUCOLIC  SINGERS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


A  conteft  in  finging,  between  the  Ihepherd  Menakas  and  the  neatherd  Daphnis,  1*3  related  ;  a  goat- 
herd is  chofen  judge  ;  they  {lake  down  their  paftoral  pipes  as  the  reward  of  vi(5lory;  the  prize  i( 
decreed  to  Daphnis,  In  this  Idyllium,  as  in  the  fifth,  the  fecond  fpeaker  feems  to  follow  the  turn 
of  thought  ufed  by  the  firft.  Dr,  Spence  obferves,  there  are  perfons  in  Italy,  and  particularly  in 
Tufcany,  named  Improvifutori,  who  are  like  the  (hepherds  in  Theocritus,  furprifingly  ready  at  their 
anfwers,  refpondere  parati^  and  go  on  fpeech  for  fp»ech  alternately,  alterms  dicetis,  amani  alt:rna  came.ia. 
This  Idyllium  is  addreffed  to  his  friend  Diophantus. 


Daphnis,  Menalcas,   Goatherd, 
Dear  Diophantus,  fome  few  days  ago, 
Menakas,  on  the  mountain's  breezy  brow. 
By  chance  met  Daphnis,  bonny,  blithe,  and  fair  ; 
This  fed  his  herds,  and  that  his  fleecy  care. 
Both  grac'd  with  golden  trefles,  both  were  young, 
Both  fweetly  pip'd,  and  both  melodious  fung  : 
Then  firfl.  Menakas,  with  complacent  look, 
Survey'd  the  mailer  of  the  herd,  and  fpoke  : 

JVLenakas. 
Daphnis,  thou  keeper  of  the  bellowing  kine  ! 
Wilt  thou  to  me  the  palm  of  fong  refign  ?  10 

Or  try  thy  fkill,  and  then  thy  mailer  own  ? 
Thus  Daphnis  anfwer'd  : 

Daphnis. 
Thou  fheep-tending  clown. 
Poor-piping  fliepherd  I  fing'ft  thou  e'er  fo  well, 
Thou  canfl  not  Daphnis  at  the  fong  excel. 

Menalcas. 
Stake  then  fome  wager ;  let  us  trial  make  : 

J.  Daphnis. 

I'll  make  the  trial,  and  the  wager  (lake. 

Menalcas.  ^ 

What  fhall  we  lay,  to  equal  our  renown  ? 

Daphnis, 
ni  lay  a  calf,  and  thou  a  lamb  full-grown. 

Menalcas. 
A  Iamb  I  dare  not :  for  my  parents  keep 
StriA  watch,  and  ev'ry  ev'iiing  count  my  fheep.  20 

Daphnis. 
What  wilt  thou  ftake  ?  and  what  the  viftor's  gains  ? 

Menalcas. 
A  pipe  1  form'd  of  nine  unequal  ftrains, 
Sweet-ton'd,  with  whiteft  wax  compaded  tight ; 
This,  this  I'll  ftake — but  not  my  parent's  right. 

Daphnis. 
And  I  have  one  of  nine  unequal  drains,       [pains, 
Sweet-ton'd,  and   wax'd  throughout  with   niceft 
Which  late  I  made,  cv'n  now  my  finger  bleeds, 
Sore  wounded  by  a  fplinter  of  the  reeds. 
Who  fhall  decide  the  honours  of  the  day  ? 

Menalcas.  . 

Yon  goatherd,  let  him  judge  the  vocal  lay;       30 
Our  dog  barks  at  him — call — the  man  is  near  : 
yije  fhepherds  call'd,  the  goatherd  came  to  hear  : 


The  laft  decided,  while  the  former  fung. 
Menalcas  firft  efTay'd  his  tuneful  tongue  r 
Thus  in  alternate  ftrains  the  conteft  ran, 
Daphnis  reply'd — Menalcas  firft  began  ; 

Menalcas. 
Ye  vales,  ye  ftreams,  from  fource  celeftial  fprung. 
If  e'er  Menakas  fweetly  pip'd  or  fung, 
Feed  well  my  lambs,  and  if  my  Daphnis  need 
Your  flowery  herbage,  let  his  heifers  feed.         4#' 

Daphnis. 
Fountains  and  herbs,  rich  pafturage,  if  e'er 
Sung  Daphnis  meet  for  nightingales  to  hear^ 
Fatten  my  herds ;  if  to  thefe  meadows  fair 
Menalcas  drives,  O  feed  his  fleecy  care. 

Menalcas. 
When  here  my  fair  one  comes,  fpring  fmiles  %■* 

round, 
Meads  flourifh,  and  the  teats  with  milk  abound, 
My  lambs  grow  fat ;   if  fhe  no  longer  ftay, 
Parch'd  are  the  meads,  the  fliepherd  pines  away. 

Daphnis. 
Where  Milo  walks,  the  flower-enamour'd  bees 
Work  food  nedtareous,  taller  are  the  trees,         5« 
The  goats  bear  twins ;  if  he  no  longer  ftay, 
The  herdfman  withers,  and  the  herds  decay. 

Menalcas. 
O  goat,  the  hufband  of  the  white-halr'd  flock ! 
Drink  at  the  fliady  fount  by  yonder  rock, 
'Tis  there  fhe  lives  ;  and  let  young  Milo  know, 
Proteus  fed  fea-calves  in  the  deep  below. 

Daphnis. 
Not  Pelops'  lands,  not  Crcefus'  wealth  excite 
My  wifli,  nor  fpeed  to  match  the  winds  in  flight ; 
But  in  yon  cave  to  carol  with  my  friend. 
And  view  the  ocean,  while  our  flocks  we  tend.  6« 

Menakas. 
To  teats  the  drought,  to  birds  the  fnare,  the  wind 
To  trees,  and  toils  are  fatal  te  the  hind  ; 
To  man  the  virgin's  fcorr.     O,  father  Jove  t 
Thou  too  haft  languifti'd  with  the  pains  of  love. 

Thus  in  alternate  ftrains  the  conteft  ran, 
And  thus  Menalcas  his  laft  lay  began  : 
"  Wolf,  fpare  my  kids,  my  young  and  tender 

fheep; 
Though  low  my  lot,  a  qumcrous  flocfc  I  kcePi 
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FAWKES'S  THEOCRITUS. 


Roufe,  Lightfoot,  roufe  from  Indolence  profound  ; 
III  fits  a  (hepherd's  dog  to  fleep  fo  found.  70 

Tear  not,  my  (heep,  to  crop  the  verdant  plain ; 
The  paftur'd  herbage  foon  will  grow  again  : 
Feed  well,  and  fill  your  udders  in  the  vale, 
And  when  my  lambs  have  fuckled,  fill  the  pail." 

He  fung,  and  Daphnis  fweetly  thus  reply'd  : 
•'  Me,  from  her  grot,  a  lovely  nymph  efpy'd. 
As  late  I  drove  my  cattle  crofs  the  plain ;    [fwain. 
A  long,  long  look  fhe  caft,  and  call'd  me  handfome 
I  anfwer'd  not,  but,  as  in  thought  profound, 
Parfu'd  my  road,  with  eyes  upon  the  ground.   80 
The  heifer  fweetly  breathes,  and  fweetly  lows. 
Sweet  is  the  bullock's  voice,  and  fweet  the  cow's  : 
'Tis  paifiiig  fweet  to  lie  by  murm'ring  ftrtams. 
And  wafte  long  fummer-days  in  gentle  dreanis. 
On  oaks  fmooth  acorns  ornamental  grow, 
And  golden  apples  on  the  pippen  glow; 
Calves  grace  the  cow^,  light-fkipping  on  the  plain, 
And  lufty  cows  commend  the  careful  fwain." 


They  fung  ;  the  goatherd  thus  t 

Goatherd. 
Thy  verfe  appears 
So  fweet,  O  Daphnis !  to  my  ravilh'd  eai», 
More  pleaCng  far  thy  charming  voice  to  me 
Than  to  my  tafte  the  nedlar  of  the  bee. 
Receive  thefe  pipes,  the  vigor's  rightful  meed : 
And  wouldft  thou  teach  me,  while  my  kids  I  feed. 
This  goat  rewards  thy  pains,  that  never  fails 
Each  morn  to  fill  the  largeft  of  my  pails. 
As  flcips  the  fawn  her  mother  doe  around. 
So  Daphnis  leap'd  for  joy,  and  dancing  beat  thff 

ground : 
As  grieve  new-married  maids  their  fires  toleave, 
So  deeply  Cghing,  did  Menalcas  grieve.  I0» 

Since  that  time  Daphnis,  chief  of  fliepherd- 

fwains, 
Daphnis  fupreme  without  a  rival  reigns  : 
And,  to  complete  his  happinefs,  he  led 
The  blooming  Nais  to  his  nuptial  bed. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  VUI. 


Ver.  r.  The  Greek  'is,  MaXa  Mtftny  (*/»  <pa,yri) 
Mecr  a^'.u  ftax^a  MivaXKas^  the  espiiflior  u;  ftxvTi, 
*s  t/-ey  Jay,  ictaii  very  flat,  and  not  correfpondent 
■With  the  native  elegance  of  Theocritus:  and  there- 
fore the  learned  and  ingenious  John  Pierfon  (fee 
Ills  Verifimilia,  p  46.)  propoles  to  read  MaXa  vi/iut, 
Aio^avTt,  xar  co^a  x.  r.  A.  obferving  that  Theo- 
critus infcribes  feveral  Idylliums  to  his  intimate 
friends ;  for  icflance,  he  addreffe?  the  6th  to  Ara- 
tus,  the  nth  and  the  13th  to  Nicias  thepbyCcian, 
and  to  this  fame  Diophantus  the  21ft.  This  very 
plaufible  emendation  I  have  followed  in  my  tranf- 
lation.  That  the  librarians  often  obliterated  pro- 
per names  will  appear  in  the  note  on  ver.  s^,  of 
this  Idyllium.     Virgil  imitates  this  paifage  ; 

Coropulerantque  greges  Corydon  et  ThyrCs  in 

unum  ; 
ThyrCs  oves,  Corydon  diflentas  Ia£le  capellas  : 
Ambo  florentes  setatibus,  Arcades  ambo  : 
Et  cantare  pares,  et  refpondere  parati.     Ed.  j,  a. 

Ver.  6. 
Tu  calaraos  inflare  leves,  ego  dicere  verfus. 

£cl.  5.  a. 

Ver.  15. 
Vis  ergo  inter  nos,  quid  pofiit  uterque,  vicifiim 
Experiamur  ?  £tl.  3.  28. 

Ver.  18. 
>■  '        Ego  hanc  vitulam,ne  forte  recufeSjDepono. 

J6id. 

Ver.  19. 
De  grege  non  aufim  quicquam  deponere  tecum  : 
Eft  mihi  namque  domi  parcr,  eft  injiifta  noverva  : 
£ifque  die  numerant  ambo  pecus,  alter  et  hcedos. 

I.cl.  3.  3a. 

Ver.  as.  Though  nine  ftrains,  or  reeds,  are  here 
mentioned,  yet  the  ftiepherd's  pipe  was  generally 
compofed  of  feven  reeds,  unequal  in  length,  and  of 
different  tones,  joined  together  with  wax.  See 
note  00  I4jl.  I.  1651;  and  Virgil, 


Eft  mihi  difparibus  feptem  compa<5la  cicutis 
Fiftula.  £cl.  a.  36. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ancient  (hep- 
herds  could  pipe  and  fing  at  the  fame  time  :  cer- 
tainly that  was  impraifticable  :  the  moft  probable 
opinion  is,  that  they  firft  played  over  the  tune, 
and  then  fung  a  verfe  or  ftanza  of  the  fong  anfwer- 
ing  thereto,  and  fo  played  and  fung  alternately; 
which  manner  of  playing  and  finging  is  very  com- 
mon with  the  pipers  and  fiddlers  at  our  country 
wakes,  who,  perhaps,  originally  borrowed  the 
cuftom  from  the  Romans,  during  their  refidence 
in  Britain.  We  find  the  old  Englifti  minfirels 
ufed  to  warble  on  their  harps,  and  then  fing — See 
Percy's  elfay  on  the  fubje<ft. 

Ver.  29.  The  fame  verfe  occurs,  Idyl.  5.  71. 

Ver.  35. 
Alternis  igitur  contendere  verfibus  ambo  Coepere : 
Hos  Corydon,  illos  refer ebat  in  ordine  Thyrfis. 

Mil.  7.  18, 

Ver.  45. 
Phyllidis  adventu  noflrs  nemus  omne  virebit. 

■Ed.  7.  59. 

Ver.  48. 
Aret  ager;  vitio  moriens  Ctit  aeris  herba.  li.  57. 

Pope  has  finely  imitated  both  Theocritus  and 
Virgil ; 

StrephoH. 
All  nature  mourns,  the  Ikies  relent  in  fliowers, 
Hufti'd   are   the   birds,  and  clos'd  the  drooping 

flowers ; 
If  Delia  fmile,  the  flowers  begin  to  fpring, 
The  flcics  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  fing. 

Daphnis. 
All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  frefli  and  fair, 
The  fun's  mild  luftre  warms  the  vital  air; 
If  Sylvia  fmiles,  new  glories  gild  the  fliore, 
Ajid  var.quilb'd  ^Jatu^e  feems  to  charm  no  more^ 


Notes  on  idyllium  vin. 


tof 


^er.  51. 


-At  fi  formofus  Alexis 


Montibus  his  abeat,  videas  et  ilumina  Ccca. 

£cl.  7.  SS- 
Ver.  ££.  The  Greet  is,  Mti  fiot  yav  XliXovrdc, 
fnvi  fioi  xt""^"'  ToiXot^ra  Eitf  £;^e(v  !  May  the  terri- 
tories of  Pelops,  and  golden  talents,  never  fall  to 
my  fhare!  ^^vaeicc  TxXayira.  is  very  frigid;  one  ex- 
pe(5is  fomethmg  better  than  this  from  the  Sicilian 
mufe,  and  therefore  the  ingenious  Pierfon  (fee 
his  Verifimilia)  obferving  that  the  librarians  fre- 
quently obliterated  proper  narnes,  indead  of  x«u- 
veta  reads  K^oktoio  TceXavra -,  then  a  new  beauty 
arifes  in  the  oppolition  between  the  extenfive  ter- 
ritories of  Pelops,  and  the  talents,  or  treafures  of 
Croefus;  and  what  adds  to  the  probability  that 
this  is  the  true  reading,  Theocritus  mentions  the 
lichcs  of  Croefus  in  the  tenth  Idyl.  ver.  39,  and 
likewife  Anacreon,  Ode  26.  ver.  3.  Aoxoiti  S"  £;^«» 
Ta  K^oiirn,  Rich  I  feem  as  Lydia's  king :  indeed 
every  fchool-boy  knows  that  the  riches  of  Croefus 
became  a  proverb. 

Vet.  56. 
Proteus  turpes  pafcit  fub  gurgltc  phocas. 

Gearg,  4. 
Ver.  58. 

Curfuqne  pedum  praeverteie  ventos. 

^n.  7. 

Ver  61.  The  prefent  reading  in  the  original  is, 
vioLffi  ?  avxM;,  the  drought  is  fatal  to  waters  ; 
but  a  friend  of  mine  reads  aSae-iv  avxf-os,  drought 
is.  fatal  to  the  teats,  which  is  far  more  natural, 
and  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  a  (hepherd. 
Trifte  lupus  flabulis,  maturis  frugibus  imbres, 
Arboribus  venti ;  nobis  AmatyUidis  irse. 

Ed.  3.  80. 

Ver.  70.  This  feems  to  be  an  imitation  of  a 
veife  in  Homer : 

Qu  x^n  zravvux'ov  iuSetv  (inXn<ptiMv  avS^ec. 

11.  B.  2.  'i4. 


395. 


807. 


Ill  fits  a  chief,  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
To  wafte  long  nights  in  indolent  repofe.      Fo^, 
Ver.  7a.  Thus  Virgil, 

Gregibus  non  gramina  defunt,  &c. 

Gear.  B.  7,.  ZOO, 
There  for  thy  flocks  frefh  fountains  never  fail, 
Undying  verdure  clothes  the  grafly  vale  ; 
And  what  is  cropp'd  by  day  the  night  renews. 

IVarton, 
Ver  78. 
Et  longum,  formofe,  vale,  vale,  inquit,  lola ! 

Ed.  3.  79. 
Ver.  8r.  This  verfe  occurs.  Idyl.  9.  ver.  7.  in 
the  Greek. 
Ver  83. 
Fortunate  fenex,  hie  inter  flumina  nota, 
lit  fontes  factos,  Irigus  captabis  opacum. 

Ed.  I.  J  a. 
Ver.  85. 
Vitis  ut  arboribus  decori  eft,  ut  vitibus  uvx, 
Ut  gregibus  tauri,  fegctes  ut  pinguibus  arvis. 

Ed.  5.  32. 
As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  vines  adorn. 
As  bulls  the  herds,  and  fields  the  yellow  corn. 

Dryden, 
Ver.  91. 
Tale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  poeta,  &c. 

Ed.  5.  45. 

Mr.  Gay  has  imitated  this  paffage,  in  his  fiftlj 
pafloral : 

Albeit  thy  fongs  are  fweeter  to  mine  ear, 
Than  to  the  thirlly  cattle  rivers  clear, 
Or  winter  porridge  to  the  labuuring  youth. 
Or  bunns  and  fugar  to  the  damfel's  tooth. 

Ver.  93. 
Hos  tibi  dant  calamos,  en  accipe,  mufse. 

Ed.  6.  69-.- 

Ver.  loi. 
Ex  illo  Corydon,  Corydon  eft  tempore  nobis. 

Ed.  7.  70. 


IDYLLIUM    IX. 


DAPHNIS  AND  MENALCA9. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


The  herdfman  Daphnis,  and  the  fhepherd  Menalcas,  are  urged  by  a  neighbouring  ftiepherd  to  cor- 
tend  in  finging:  the  fong  is  in  alternate  ftrains,  and  each  receives  a  prize;  Daphnis  a  finely-finiflied 
club,  and  Menalcas  a  conch.  The  beauty  of  this  Idyllium  confifts  in  the  true  characfter  of  low  life, 
full  of  felf-conimendation,  and  boaftful  of  its  own  fortune. 


Daphnis,  begin  !  for  merrily  you  play, 
Daphnis  begin  the  fweet  bucolic  lay; 
Menalcas  next  fliall  fing  ;  while  pafturing  near 
Calves  mix  with  cows,  the  hciier  with  the  fleer; 
The  bulls  together  with  the  herd  may  browfe. 
Hove  round  the  qopfe,  and  crop  the  teader  bqughs; 


Daphpis,  begin  the  fweet  bucolic  ftrain  ; 
Menalcas  next  ftiali  charm  the  fhepherd-fwain. 

liaphnis. 
Sweet  low  the  herds  along  the  paftur'd  ground. 
Sweet  is  the  vocal  reed's  melodious  found  i       \m 
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Sweet  pipes  the  jocund  herdfman,  fweet  I  fing, 
And  lodge  fecurely  by  yon  cooling  fpring, 
Where  the  foft  fkins  of  milk-white  heifers,  fpread 
In  order  fair,  compofe  my  decent  bed  : 
Ah  lucklefsl   browfing  on  the  mountain's  fide. 
The  fouth  wind  dafh'd  them  headlong,  and  they 

died. 
There  I  regard  no  more  bright  fummer's  fires 
Than  youthful  lovers  their  upbraiding  fires* 

Thus  Daphnis  chanted  his  bucolic  ftrain  ;       19 
And  thus  Menalcas  charm'd  the  fhepherd^fwain; 

J\^enalcas. 
.fftna's  my  parent ;  there  I  love  to  dwell, 
Where  the  rock-mountains  form  an  ample  cell  : 
And  there,  with  affluence  bleft,  as  great  I  live, 
As  fwains  can  wifh,  or  golden  flumbers  give  ; 
By  me  large  flocks  of  goats  and  fhee p  are  fed, 
Their  wool  my  pillow,  and  their  (kins  my  bed  : 
In  cauldrons  boil'd,  their  fltfli  fuftainsme  well; 
Dry  beechen  faggots  wint'ry  frofts  expel. 
Thus  I  regard  no  more  the  cold  fevere 
Then  toothlefs   men   hard   nuts   when   pulfe    is 

near.  30 

Here  ceas'd  the  youths;  I  prais'd  their  paftoral 

flrains. 
And  gave  to  each  a  prefent  for  his  pains : 


A  well-form'd  club  became  young  Daphnis'  due. 

Which  in  my  own  paternal  woodlands  grew, 

So  exquifitely  (hap'd  from  end  to  end, 

An  artift  might  admire,  but  could  not  mend. 

A  pearly  conch,  wreath 'd  beautifully  round, 

Late  on  the  Icarian  rocky  beach  I  found, 

The  fhell  I  gave  Menalcas  for  his  fliare  ;  3  j 

Large  was  the  cench,  its  flcfh  was  rich  and  rare, 

(  This  in  five  equal  portions  I  divide) 

And  to  five  friends  a  plenteous  meal  fupply'd. 

Pleas'd  he  receiv"d,  and  lik'd  hi-,  prefent  well. 

And  thus  he  fweetly  blew  the  ftiining  (hell  ; 

Hail,  rural  mufes,  teach  your  bard  thofe  flraina 
Which  once  I  fung,  and  charm'd  the  lift'ningfwains: 
Then  would  my  tongue  repeat  the  pleafing  lore. 
And  painful  bliflers  never  gall  it  n^ore. 
To  grafhoppers  the  grafhoppers  are  friends, 
And  ant  on  ant  for  mutual  aid  depends  ;  5a 

The  ravenous  kite  protefls  his  brother  kite; 
But  me  the  mufe  and  gentle  fong  delight. 
O,  may  my  cave  with  frequent  fong  be  blefH 
For  neither  rofeat  fpring,  ror  downy  refl. 
So  fweat  the  labourer  foo'h;   nor  to  the  bee 
Are  flowers  fo  grateful,  as  the  mufe  to  mc  : 
For  Circe's  ftrongeft  magic  ne'er  can  harm 
Thofe  whom  the  mufes  with  foft  rapture  charm. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  IX. 


Ver.  I.  The  firft  eight  lines  in  the  tranflation 
ftf  this  [dyllium  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken  by  the 
fhepherd,  who  endeavours  to  engage  Daphnis  and 
Menalcas  to  fing  : 
Incipe,  Mopfe,  prior.  £cl.  4.  10. 

Ver.  3. 
Incipe,  DamooEta;  tu  deinde  fequire,  Menalca. 

£cl.  3-  58. 
Ver.  9.  This  verfe  occurs  Idyllium  8th,  77,  in 
the  original : 

Dulce  fatis  humor,  depulfis  arbutus  hoedis, 
tenta  falix  fceto  pecoii,  mihi  folus  Amyntas. 

£ci.  3.  82. 
Ver.  19. 
Hos  Corydon,  illos  referebat  in  ordine  Thyrfis. 

£cl.  7.  20. 

Ver.  aa.  Ovid  has  a  fimilar  dcfcrlption  of  Po- 

lyphemus's  cave  : 

Sunt  mihi  pars  mentis  vivo  pendentia  faxo 

^ntra.  Metamorfh.  B  13.  8 1  p. 

Ver.  28. 
Hie  focus,  et  tasda;  pingues  ;  hie  plurimus  ignis 
Semper,  tt  afTidua  poftes  fuligine  nigri. 
Hie  tantum  Bores  curanius  frigora,  quantum 
Aut  numerum  lupus,  aut  torrentia  flumina  ripas. 

Ed.  7.  45. 
Here  ever-glowing  hearths  embrown  the  pofts, 
|iere  blazing  pines  expel  the  pinching  frofts, 


Here  cold  and'Boreas'  blafts  we  dread  no  more 
Than  wolves  the  Iheep,   or  torrent  flreams  the 
fhore.  Wattott, 

Ver.  30.  The  Greek  is  a/jt-vXaio,  which  I  appre» 
hend  fignifies  wheat  boiled,  without  having  been 
firft  ground  in  the  mill,  fomething  in  the  nature 
of  frumenty. 

Ver.  31.  Here  the  fhepherd  refumes  his  account 
of  the  conteft  between  Daphnis  and  M'^nakas,  and 
defcribes  the  prefents  he  made  them. 

Ver.  4j. 
Nympha;,  nofter  amor,  Libethrides,  aut  mihi  car-. 

men. 
Quale  meo  Codro,  concedite.  Eel.  7.  21. 

Give  me  the  lays,  nymphs  of  th'  infplring  fprings. 
Which  Codrus,  rival  of  Apollo,  fings.       IVarUn, 

Ver  4§.  The  ancients  believed  that  a  lie  was 
always  followed  by  fome  punifhment,  as  a  bliflcr 
on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  a  pimple  on  the  nofc, 
&c.  See  Idyl.  iz.  verfe  32.  fee  alfo  Hor  B.  z. 
Ode  8. 

Ver.  49.  Juvenal  has  a  fimilar  pafTage,  Sat.  I^. 
163. 

Indica  tigris  agit  rabida  cum  tygride  pacem 
Perpetuam  :   fa;vis  inter  le  convenit  urfis. 

Tiger  withJ^iger,  bear  with  bear  you'll  find 
In  leagues  offailive  and  defcnfivc  join'd,        T^H* 
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vie  verd  prJmutn  dulcesante  omnia  mafx, 
[^arum  facra  fero,  ingenti  perculfus  amore, 
dccipiant.  ^'""^  *•  475- 

Ye  facred  niufes  with  whofe  beauty  fir'd, 
My  faul  is  raviib'd,  and  my  brain  infpir'd. 
Whole  prieft  I  am,  give  me,  &c.  DryJin. 

rale  tuum  carmen  nobis,  divine  pi>eta, 
^ale  fopor  fefSs  in  graminc,  quale  per  aeftum 


Dulcis  aqu«  faliente  fuini  reftloguere  rJvo. 

EI.S 

Mr.  Pope  has  fomething  very  fimiiar : 

Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirfty  fwain. 
Not  balmy  fleep  tn  labourers  faint  with  pain. 
Not  fhowers  to  larks,  or  funlhine  to  the  bee. 
Are  half  fo  charming  as  thy  fight  to  me 
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Fall. 


ID  YLLIUM    X. 

THE  REAPERS 

THE  ARGUMENT. 


ST.LO  and  Battu»,  two  reapers,  have  a  conference  as  they  are  at  work;  Battu,  .not  reaping  fo  faft  3« 
ufual  M.lo  afc  him  the  reafon  of  it :  he  frankly  conf.fTes  .t  was  owing  to  love  ;  and.  at  the  requefk 
of  M.lo,  gngs  a  fong  in  praife  of  his  millrefs :  Milo  afterwards  repeats  the  poetical  maxims  of 
Lytierfes. 


MILLO  AND  BATTUS. 


Mllo. 


Battui,  fome  evi!  fure  affliifts  you  fore; 
Ycu  cannot  reap  as  you  have  reap'd  before; 
No  longer  you  your  flieaves  with  Tigour  bind, 
But.  like  a  wounded  flieep,  lag  heavily  behind. 
If  thus  you  fail  with  early  morning's  light, 
How  can  yoa  work  till  noon  or  flovv-pac'd  night  ? 

Battus. 
Milo,  thou  moiling  drudge  as  hard  as  ftone. 
An  abfent  miftrefs  did'ft  thou  ne'er  bemoan  ? 

Milo. 

Not  I I  never  learnt  fair  maids  to  woo; 

Pray  what  with  luve  have  labouring  men  to  do  ? 

Battus. 
Did  love  then  never  interrupt  thy  fleep  ?  II 

Milo. 
No,  Battus :  dogs  fliould  never  ran  at  fheep. 

Battuu 
But  I  h$ve  lov'd  thefe  ten  long  days  and  more. 

Milo. 
Tes,  you're  a  wealthy  man,  and  I  am  poor. 

Battus. 
Hence  all  things  round  me  in  confufion  lie. 

"      Milo. 
But  tell  me  who's  this  charmer  of  your  eye  ? 

Battus. 
Old  Polybuta's  niece,  the  gay,  the  young, 
Who  harveft-home  at  Hypocoon's  fung. 

Milo. 
Then  for  your  fins  you  will  be  finely  fped ; 
Each  night  a  grizzle  grafhopper  in  bed. 

Battus. 
Yet  fpare  your  infults,  cruel  and  unkind  I 
Plutus,  you  know,  as  well  as  love,  is  blind. 

Milo. 
No  harm  I  mean — But,  Battus,  as  you  play 
©n  the  fweet  pipe,  and  fing  an  am«ous  lay, 


ao 


With  mufic's  charm's  our  pleaCng  toilsjirolong  ; 
Your  miftrefs  be  the  fubit^cft  of  your  fong. 

Battus. 
Ye  mufes  fweetly  let  the  numbers  flow. 
For  you  new  beauty  on  all  themes  beftow. 
Charming  Bombyce,  though  fomc  call  you  thin, 
And  blame  the  tawny  colour  of  your  fkin  ;       3» 
Yer.  I  the  luftre  of  your  beauty  own. 
And  deem  you  like  Hybisan  honey  brown. 
The  letter'd  hyacinth's  of  darkfome  hue. 
And  the  fweet  violet  a  fable  blue  ; 
Yet  thefe  in  crowns  ambrofial  odours  fhed. 
And  grace  fair  garlands  that  adorn  the  head. 
Kids  tiov/ery  thyme,  gaunt  wolves  the  kidpurfue. 
The  crane  the  plough-lhare,  and  I  follow  you. 
Were  I  as  rich  as  Croefus  was  of  old. 
Our  ftatues  foon  fhould  rife  of  pureft  gold.         43 
In  Cytherea's  facred  (brine  to  (land. 
You  with  an  apple,  rofe,  and  lute  in  hand  ; 
I  like  a  dancer  would  attra^  the  fight, 
In  gaudy  fandals  gay,  and  habit  light. 
Charming  Bombyce,  you  my  numbers  greet; 
How  lovely,  fair,  and  beautiful  your  feet  ! 
Soft  is  your  voice — ^but  I  no  words  can  find 
To  reprefcnt  the  moral  of  your  mind. 
Milo. 

How  fweetly,  fwain,  your  carols  you  rehearfe  ? 
How  aptly  fcai)  the  meafure  of  your  verfe  i       jO 
A  wit  fo  barren  with  a  beard  fo  long — 
Attend  to  tuneful  Lytierfes'  fong. 

O  fruitful  Ceres,  blefs  with  corn  the  field  ; 
May  the  full  ears  a  plenteous  harveft  yield  !  [fay. 

Bind,  reapers,  bind  your  flieaves,  left  ftranger* 
"  Ah,  lazy  drones !  their  hire  is  thrown  away." 

To  the  freih  north  wind,  or  the  zephyrs  rear 
Yourfliocks;  thofe  breezes  fill  the  fvvelling  ear. 

Ye  thrclhers,  never  fleep  at  noon  of  day  ; 
For  then  the  light  chaff  quickly  blows  away,     6« 

Reapers  fhould  rife  with  larks  to  earn  their  hire. 
Reft  in  the  heat,  and  when  they  rooft,  retire. 
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Pawkes's  THEOCRTTU'S. 


How  happy  is  the  fortune  of  a  frog:, 
He  wants  no  moiflure  in  his  watery  bog.  [mean; 

Steward,  boil    all   the   pulfe;  fuch   pinching's 
You'll  wound  your  hand  by  fplitting  of  a  beau. 


Thefe  fongs  the  reapers  of  the  field  improve  j 
But  your  fad  lay,  your  ftarveiing  tale  of  love. 
Which  foon  will  bring  you  to  a  cruft  of  bread, 
Keep  for  your  mother,  as  flie  yawus  in  bed.       yd 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  X. 


This  Idylllum,  as  Dr.  Martyn  obferves,  being  a 
dialogue  between  two  reapers,  is  generally  ex- 
cluded by  the  critics  from  the  number  of  the 
paftorals;  and  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  confider  that  a 
herdfman  may  very  naturally  defcribe  a  converfa- 
tion  between  two  of  his  country  neighbours,  who 
entertain  each  other  with  a  rural  fong.  we  may 
foften  a  little  the  fevericy  of  our  critical  temper, 
and  allow  even  this  to  be  called  a  paftorai. 

Ver.  4.  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  a  fickcning  fheep, 
fsijs,  you  luill/ee  it. 

Extremaque  fequi,  aut  medio  procumbere  campo 
Pafcenttm.  dorg.  £.  3.  466. 

Ver.  I  a. 
Ut  canis  a  corlo  nunquam  abfterrebitur  undlo. 

Horace,   B.   2-  Sat.  5. 

Ver.  14.  The  original  is,  Ex  vtSu  afrku;  ^rjXor 
tyu  S'  i^a  aS'  aX(s  os,";,  inftead  of  StXov,  Hoelzinus 
(See  his  notes  on  Apollonius,  B.  3.  ver.  902.) 
reads  trtiXov,  and  then  the  interpretation  will  be, 
"  You  drink  red  wine  out  of  a  hoglhead ;  but  I 
"  have  fcsrcely  vinegar  enough.'' 

Ver.  18.  This  line  occurs  Idyllium  6.  54. 

Ver.  iO.  Heinfius  obferves, that  the  grafhopper, 
here  called  ftavn;,  is  the  fame  that  was  called 
ypav;  :  tripi^os  y^av;  was  a  proverbial  expreffion, 
and  equal  to  anus  quts  in  virginitate  confenuit  :  meta- 
phora  fumpta  efl  a  fylvejlri  locujiu,  quam  •vacant  y^ccuv 
ffioi^w  xai  ^avTJV.  Suid,  Milo  therefore  humour- 
oufly  laughs  at  Battus  for  falling  in  love  with  an 
old  virgin. 

Ver.  33.  The  Greek  is,  Ka<  re  lov  fitz-av  tvn  xai 
M  y^nvra.  uaxivia;,  which  Virgil  has  literally  tranf- 
lated; 

—.Quid  turn  fi  fufcus  Atnyntas  ? 

Et  nigre  violse  funt,et  vaccinia  nigra.  Ed.  lO.  38. 
What  if  the  boy'f  fmooth  flcin  be  brown  to  view, 
Sark  is  the  hyacinth  and  violet's  hue.  Warton. 
Virgil  likewife  has,  "  Infcripti  nomina  regum 
flores."  Eel.  3.  106 

Ver,  37. 
Torva  lasna  lupum  fcquitur,  lupus  ipfe  capellam , 
Florentem  cytifum  fequltur  lafciva  capella  : 
Te  Corydon,  6  Alexi.  li^cl.  2.  63. 

Ver,  30.  A  king  of  Lydia,  whofe  riches  became 
a  proverb. 

Ver.  40. 
Nu  ic  te  marmoreum  pro  tempore  fecJmus:  at  tu. 
Si  foEtura  gregcm  fupplevcrit,  aureus  efto. 

Ecl.y.26. 
But  if  the  falling  lambs  increafe  my  fold, 
Tby  marble  Hacue ihall  be  turn'd  to  gold-  Drjdsn. 


Ver.  46.  Thus  in  Solomon's  Song,  Ch.  vli.  r." 
we  read,  "  Kow  beautiful  are  thy  feet  with  ftiocs!'* 
On  which  Mr.  Percy  obferves, "  Or  more  exadlly, 
tvithin  tbyfandals.'"  The  Hebrew  women  were 
remarkably  nice  in  adorning  their  fandals,  and  ia 
having  them  fit  neatly,  fo  as  to  difplay  the  fine 
ftiape  of  the  foot  :  FiJ-  Clerict  Comment.  Judith's 
fandals  arc  mentioned  along  with  the  bracelets 
and  other  ornaments  of  jewels,  with  which  (he  fet 
off  her  beauty  when  Ihe  went  to  captivate  the 
heart  of  Holofernes,  chap,  x.  4.  And  it  is  ex- 
prelsly  faid,  that  "  her  fandals  raviHi'd  his  eyes," 
chap,  xvi,  9. 

Ver.  5 1.  A  long  beard  was  looked  on  as  a  mark 
of  wifdnm :  fee  Hor  Sat.  3.  B.  a.  ver.  35.  "  Sa- 
pientem  pafcere  barbara." 

Ver.  5  a.  Lytierfes  was  a  baftard  fon  of  Midas, 
king  of  Phrygia;  the  poets  tell  us,  that  in  a  trial 
of  fkill  in  mulic  between  Apollo  and  Pan,  Midas 
gave  fentence  in  favour  of  the  latter,  whereupoa 
Apollo  clapt  a  pair  of  aCTes  ears  on  his  head.  On 
the  other  hand,  Conon,  in  his  firft  narration  (apud 
Phot,  Biblioth.)  tells  us,  that  Midas  had  a  great 
many  fpies  difperfed  up  and  down  the  country,  by 
whofe  information  he  knew  whatever  his  fubjefts 
did  or  faid;  thus  he  reigned  in  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  a  great  age,  none  daring  to  confpire 
agaiiift  him.  His  knowing  by  this  means  what- 
ever his  fubjedls  fpoke  of  him,  occafioned  the  fay- 
ing, that  Midas  had  "  long  ears  ;''  and  as  affes  are 
faid  to  be  endowed  with  the  fenfe  of  hearing  to  a 
degree  of  perfe<rtion  above  other  animals,  he  was 
alfo  faid  to  have  affes  ears  ;  thus  what  was  at  firft 
fpoken  in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  afterwards  ran 
current  in  the  world  for  truth.  As  to  Lytierfes, 
he  reigned,  after  Midas,  at  Celxnx,  the  chief  city 
of  Phrygia,  and  is  defcribed  as  a  ruftic,unfociable 
and  inhuman  tyrant:  of  an  infatiable  appetite,  de- 
vouring, in  one  day,  three  large  bafkets  of  bread, 
and  drinking  ten  gallons  of  wine.  He  took  great 
pleafure  in  agriculture ;  but,  as  adls  of  cruelty,., 
were  his  chief  deliglit,  he  ufed  to  oblige  fuch  as 
happened  to  pafs  by  while  he  was  reaping,  to  join  . 
with  him  in  the  work  ;  and  then,  cutting  off  their 
heads,  he  bound  up  their  bodies  in  the  fheaves. 
For  thefe,  and  fuch  like  cruelties,  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Hercules,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
Ma;ander  :  however,  his  memory  was  cheriflied 
by  the  reapers  of  Phrygia,  and  an  hymn,  from 
him  called  Lytierfes,  fuiig  in  harvefl.  time,  in  ho. 
nour  of  their  fellow  labourer.  See  Univ.  Hiftv 
vol.  4.  8vo.  page  459. 

Thisanecdote  is  taken  frqm  one  of  the  tragedira 
of  Socibius,  an  ancient  Syracufan  poet,  who,  ac. 
cording  to  Voilius,  flouriflicd  in  the  i66ih  Olynx- 
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flad.     As  this  paffage  is  fcarce,  I  fhall  take  the    A  large  wine  cafk,  which  once  a  day  he  drain'd, 


liberty  to  lay  it  before  the  learned  reader,  exaAly 

as   the   illuftrious   Cafaubon   has   corredted    and 

amended  it,  together  with  a  tratiflation  :  the  two 

verfes  between  comma's,  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken 

by  a  different  perfon  of  the  drama,  and  therefore 

omitted  in  the  tranflation- 

A<d'  6i  KiXaivtct  TTciT^i^t  ei^^xiet  wohii 

M-toa  yieovroi,  6Ti;  tar  tp^uv  ova, 

Hvxim'   "  xtii  vHv  (pxvog  £u£««»js-'  uyx'j.^ 

Ouroi  S'  Dciiva  TTXii  TTX^XTrXeti-eg  vodog. 

*'  Mnrpoi  o  oTToiXi  »)  tjkk?  iTrt^xTXt.^ 

Eirhi  fiiv  xgrwv  r^Ug  oesj  KXv6iXi^?> 

Tg(j  T));  Z^x)(,uxg  vifiif^Xi  "TTinid'  xfiX, 

HxXm  fiir^Y)TV))>  T«v  oiKXf^^o^ov  TTticv' 

E^yx^iTXi  a  iXxp^x  Tr^og  rx  n-rix, 

Oy/Lcov  h^ii^it  Ty\  ftix  a'  tv  VifAigx 

AiKxyvov  oftTTVYiv  a-vvTiv  Ui  nXogt 

X    urxv  t;j  iX6-/i  |2<v«j,  vi  OTstgsl^jj, 

<&«yS<f   T    lOMKiV  SV,     XXt    tv  TTi^OPTXS'iV, 

Kxt  ra  TTora  TTfUTunv  ug  esv  ev  iipit 
TlXlov.  <pSayiiv  yx^  ukvu  roii  ixvafAlvot(i' 
'Ettu  o  xy&iv  soii^i  Mxixva^a  ^oxtg 
'Kxpvivf^'XTUv  xpoivrx  ax'^iXit  ttoto) 
Tav  xvapouyiKVi  ttvpov  y^Kovyif^ivri 
A^wji  di^i^ii.  Tflv  IsvoK  at  ^^xyfAxrt 
Avra  xvXitrxg,  y-pxrog  optpxnov  ^iptt, 

Lytierfes 
Celaenac,  city  fam'd  in  former  years, 
Where  Midas  reign'd,  renown'd  for  afles  ears  : 
Whofe  baftard  fon,  that  like  a  monfter  fed. 
Daily  devour'd  *  three  afles  loads  of  bread  ; 

*  A  clofe  tranjlatlon  ivouldbe, "  three  ajfes  ofbread^^ 
that  is,  the  burden  ivhicb  three  aJfes  carry ;  agreeable 
to  that  pajfage  in  Samuel,  ch.  xvi.  ver.  lO.  "  'Jejfe 
look  an  afs  laden  nju'itb  bread  "  the  Mebre-w  is,  "  he 
toot  an  afs  of  bread"      See  Poole's  Synopfis. 


He  call'd  two  gallons,  though  it  ten  contain'd. 
Daily  he  labour'd  in  the  corn -clad  ground, 
Reap'd  ten  whole  acres,  and  in  bundles  bound. 
If  chance  a  ftranger  in  his  fields  he  fpy'd. 
Abundant  wine  and  viands  he  fupply'd. 
Largely  to  drink,  and  fumptuoufly  to  feed, 
Nor  envied  he  the  wretch  he  doom'd  to  bleed. 
He  points  to  meadows,  arrogant  and  vain. 
Of  richeft  pafture,  fields  of  golden  grain. 
Where  through  irriguous  vales  Maeander  winds  J 
Then  lops  his  head,  and  in  the  (heaves  he  binds 
The  trembling  carcafe,  and  with  horrid  jell 
Laughs  at  the  rafhnefs  of  his  murder'd  gueft. ' 

Menander  mentions  this  fong  in  his  Carchedo- 
nium  :  ASovra  A(tu£^c»)v  atr'agija  rtaif ,  *'  Singing 
Lytierfes  foon  after  dinner." 

Hcinfius  very  juftly  obferves,  that  this  Lytierfes 
is  only  a  fet  of  formulary  maxims,  or  old  fayings, 
and  as  fuch  I  have  didinguiihed  them  in  diUichs, 
as  they  are  in  the  Greek. 

Ver.  59.  Virgil  has  fomething  fimilar; 

At  rubicunda  Ceres  medeo  fucciditur  xflu  ; 
Et  medeo  toftas  asftu  tcrit  area  fruges. 

Geor.  B.  I.  297* 

But  cut  the  golden  corn  at  mid-day's  heat. 
And  the  parch'd  grain  at  noon's  high  ardour  beat, 

Warton, 

The  ancients  did  not  threfti  or  winnow  their 
corn  :  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  foon  as  it  was 
reaped,  they  laid  it  on  a  floor,  made  on  purpofe, 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  then  they  drove 
horfes  and  mules  round  about  it,  till  they  trod  all 
the  grain  out. 

Benfon* 

Ver.  66.  A  fordid  niifer  ufed  formerly  to  be 
called  x>i;x,uT^i?}i;,  that  is,  a  "  bean-fplitter. 


IDYLLIUM  XI. 


CYCLOPS. 


THE  ARGWMENT. 


This  is  the  laft  of  thofe  Idylliums  that  are  generally  allowed  to  be  true  pafiorals,  and  5s  very  beautiful. 
The  poet  addreffes  himfelf  to  Nicas,  a  phyfician  of  Miletus,  and  obferves,  there  is  no  cure  for  love 
but  the  Mufet  he  then  gives  an  account  of  Polyphemus's  paflion  for  Galatea,  a  fea-nymph,  the 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris :  he  defcribes  him  fitting  upon  a  rock  that  overlooked  the  ocean, 
and  foothmg  his  paflion  with  the  charms  of  poetry. 


JNo  remedy  the  power  of  lovefubdues  ; 
No  medicine,  deareft  Nicias.  but  the  mufe  ; 
This  plain  prefcription  gratifies  the  mind 

With  fweet  complacence but  how  hard 

find! 


to 


This  well  you  know,  who  firft  in  phyfic  (bine, 

I  And  are  the  lov'd  familiar  of  the  nine. 
Thus  the   fam'd   Cyclops,    Polypheme,  when 
1  young, 

Calm'd  his  fond  paflion  with  the  power  of  fong ; 
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"When  blooming  years  imbib'd  the  foft  defire, 
And  Galacea  kindled  amorous  (ire  :  10 

He  gave  no  wreaths  of  rofes  to  the  fair, 
Nor  apples,  nor  fweet  parfley  for  her  hair  : 
Love  did  the  tenor  of  his  niind  controul, 
And  took  the  whole  pofftflion  of  his  foul. 
His  flocks  untended  oft  refu^'d  to  feed. 
And,  for  the  fold,  forfook  the  grafly  mead ; 
"While  on  the  fedgy  fhore  he  lay  redin'd. 
And  footh'd  with  fong  the  anguifii  of  his  mind. 
^rom  morn  to  night  he  pin'd  5  for  love's  keen  dart 
Had  pierc'd  the  deep  recefles  of  his  heart  : 
Yet,  yet  a  cure  he  found — for  on  a  fleep, 
Rough-pointed  rock,  that  overlook'd  the  deen, 
And  with  brown  horror  high  impending  hung. 
The  gi^nt  monfter  fat,  and  thus  he  fung  : 

"  Fair  nynij>h,  why  will  you  thus  my  paffion 
flight  : 
Softer  than  lambs  yon  feem,  than  curds  more  white, 
Wanton  as  calves  before  the  uddcr'd  kine, 
Harfh  as  the  unripe  fruitage  of  the  vine. 
You  come  when  pltaiingfleep  has  clos'd  mine  eye, 
And  like  a  vifion  with  my  flumbers  fly,  30 

Swift  as  before  the  wolf  the  lambkin  bounds. 
Panting  and  trembling,  o'er  the  fnrrow'd  grounds. 
Then  firft  I  lov'd,  and  thence  I  date  my  flame. 
When  here  to  gather  hyacinths  you  came  : 
My  mother  brought  you — 'twas  a  fatal  day; 
And  I,  alas  1    unwary  led  the  way  : 
E'er  fince  my  tortui'd  mind  has  known  no  reft; 
Peace  is  become  a  f;  ranger  to  my  bread  : 
Yet  yoi)  nor  pity,  nor  relieve  my  pain — 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  the  caufe  of  your  difdain  ;       40 
For,  ftrctch'd  from  ear  to  ear  with  (bagged  grace. 
My  fingle  brow  adds  horror  to  my  face  : 
My  fingle  eye  enormous  lids  enclofe, 
Arid  o'er  my  blubber'd  lips  projccfts  my  nofe. 
Yet  homely  as  I  am,  large  flocks  I  keep. 
And  drain  the  udders  of  a  tboufand  fhecp  ;       [fill, 
My  pails  with  milk,  my  (helves  with  cheefe  they 
In  fummer  fcorching,  and  in  winter  chill. 
The  vocal  pipe  I  tune  with  pleafing  glee, 
No  other  Cyclops  can  compare  with  me  :  50 

Your  charms  I  fmg,  fweet  apple  of  delight  I 
Myfclf  and  ycu  I  Hag  the  live  long  ni;^ht. 
for  you  ten  fawns,  with  collars  deck'd  I  feed. 
And  four  young  bears  for  ycur  diverfion  breed  : 
Come,  live  with  me;  all  thefe  you  may  command, 
And  change  your  azure  ocean  for  the  land  : 
More  pleafing  flumbers  will  my  cave  beftow, 
There  fpiry  cyprefs  and  green  laurels  grow; 


There  round  my  trees  the  fable  ivy  twine.*, 
And  grapes  as  fweet  as  honey  loads  my  vines  ;  (j* 
From  grove-crown'd  ^tna,  rob'd  in  pureft  fnow. 
Cool  fpringsroU  ne^ar  to  the  fwains  below. 
Say,  who  would  quit  fuch  peaceful  fcenes  as  thcfc 
For  blu(tering  bdlows  and  tempeftuous  feas  ? 
Though  my  rough  form's  no  objedt  of  defire. 
My  oaks  fupply  me  with  abundant  fire; 
My  hearth  unceafing  blazes — though  I  fwear 
By  this  one  eye,  to  me  for  ever  dear, 
Well  might  that  fire  to  warm  my  breaft  fuffice, 
That  kindled  at  the  lightning  of  your  ey6s.         -;# 
Had  I,  like  fifh,  with  fins  and  gills  been  made. 
Then  might  I  in  your  element  have  play'd, 
With  eafe  have  div'd  beneath  your  azure  tide. 
And  kifs'd  your  hand  though  you  your  lips  deny'd  i 
Brought  lilies  fair,  or  poppies  red  that  grow 
In  fummer's  folftice  or  in  winter's  fnow  5 
Thefe  flowers  I  could  not  both  together  bear 
That  bloom'd  in  diiTerent  feafonsof  the  year. 
Weil,  I'm  refolv'd,  fair  nymph,  I'll  learn  to  dive. 
If  e'er  a  failor  at  this  port  arrive,  §• 

Then  (ball  I  furelyby  experience  know 
What  pleafures  charm  you  in  the  depths  below. 
Emerge,  O  Galatea !  from  the  fea. 
And  here  forget  your  native  home  like  me. 
O  would  you  feed  my  flock  and  milk  my  ewes. 
And  e'er  you  prels  my  cheefe  the  runnet  (harp  in> 

fufe  !— 
Aly  mother  is  my  only  foe  I  fear; 
She  never  whifpersfoft  things  in  your  ear, 
Although  (be  knows  my  grief,  and  every  day 
Sees  how  ?  languilh,  pine,  and  wafte  away.       99 
I,  to  alarm  her,  will  aloud  complain, 
And  more  difordcrs  than  I  fuffcr  feign, 
Say  my  head  aches,  (harp  pains  my  limbs  opprefs, 
That  (he  may  feel  and  pity  my  difirefs. 
Ah  Cyclops,  Cyclops,  where's  your  reafon  fled!— 
If  with  the  leafy  (pray  your  lambs  you  fed. 
Or  ev'n  wove  balkets,  you  would  feem  more  wife  ; 
Milk  the  firft  cow, purfue  not,her  that  flies: 
You'll  foon,  fince  Galatea  proves  unkind, 
A  fweeter,  fairer  Galatea  find.  to* 

Me  gamefope  girls  to  fport  and  toy  invite. 
And  meet  my  kind  compliance  with  delight : 
Sure  I  may  draw  this  fair  conclufion  hence. 
Here  I'm  a  man  of  no  fmall  confeqnence. 

Thus  Cyclops  learn'd  love's  torment  to  endure. 
And  ca!m'd  that  piClon  which  he  could  not  cure. 
More  fweetly  far  with  fong  he  footh'd  his  hearty 
Than  if  his  gold  had  brib'd  the  doctor's  art. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XI. 


Ver.  I.  Ovid  makes  Apollo  exprefs  the  fame 
fcntiment  as  he  is  purfuing  Daphne; 
Hei  mihi,  quad  nuUis  Amor  eft  medicabilis  herbis ! 
Nee  profunt  domino,  quae  profunt  omnibus,  artes ! 
Met<rm.  B,  t.  523. 
To  cure  the  pains  of  love  no  plant  avails ; 
And  hii  own  phvfic  the  phydcian  fails.      D.^den. 


Ver.  II.  The  Greek  is,  ll^xro  T  an  ^olois,  «  /^ef.- 
>.iii;,  kSs  xikivoi;  ;  which  Heiiifiushas  very  properly 
corrc(5ted,  and  reads  ?jf  (rtXiven,  nor  with  parfley- 
wreaths;  and  obfcrves,  that  our  author  is  never 
more]  entertaining  than  when  he  alludes  to  fome 
old  proverb,  as  ia  this  place  he  does:  your  com- 
mon lovers,  fuch  as  were  not  quite  (lark  ftaiing 
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i^y 


iraJ,  and  not  extravagantly  profufe  in  their  pre- 
fents  to  their  niiftreffe'i,  were  faid,  tjav  fiO.ois,  xai 
yearns,  to  love  with  anples  and  rofes;  or,  as  others 
affirm,  ^£;.o;j  kci  •^Kfa.mi,  with  apples  and  garlands, 
■which  wtre  generally  compofed  of  rofes  and  parf- 
ley.  See  Idyllium  3.  ver.  35. 

Where  rofe-buds  mingled  with  the  ivy  wreath, 
And  fragrant  parfley  fweeteft  odours  breath. 

Ver.  21.  Bion  imitates  this  pafTage,  fee  his  7th 
Idyl.  ver.  3. 

Such  as  the  Cyclops,  on  a  rock  recHn'd,  "J 

Sung  to  the  fe.i. nymph  to  compofe  his  mind,  > 
And  fent  it  in  the  whifpers  of  the  wind.    F.  F.J 

This  fable  of  Polyphemus  and  Galatea  has  fur- 
niflied  matter  for  feveral  poets,  particularly  Ovid, 
who,  in  the  r3th  book  of  the  Metamorphofes,  fa- 
ble the  6th,  has  borrowed  very  freely  from  Theo- 
critus. SeeDryden'seleganttranllation  of  that  fable. 

Ver.  25. 
'Nerine  Galatea,  thymo  mihi  dulcior  Hyblne, 
Candidior  cycnis,  hedera  formofior  alba.  Ed.  7.  37. 
O  Galatea  !  nymph  than  fwans  more  bright. 
More  fweet  than  thyme,  more  fair  than  ivy  white. 

JVarton. 

Are  not  our  author's  images  far  more  natural, 
and  confequently  more  adapted  to  paftoral  than 
Virgil's  ? 

Ver.  27.  Ovid  has, 
Splendidior  vitro  ;  tenero  lafcivior  hoedo. 
Brighter  than  glafs  feems  but  a  puerile  fentiment. 

Ver.  31. 
Quenj  tu,  cervus  uti  vallis  in  altera 
Vifum  parte  lupum  graminis  immemor, 
Sublimi  fugies  mollis  anhelitu.    Hor.  B.  I.  Ode  I  j. 
Whofe  rage  thou  fly'ft,  with  trembling  fear, 
As  from  the  wolf  the  timorous  deer.  F.  F. 

Quam  tu  fugis,  ut  pavet  acres  Atrna  lupos. 

I6U.  B.  5.  OJe  iz. 

Ver.  34. 
Sepibus  in  noflris  parvam  te  rofcida  mala, 
(Dux  ego  veller  eram)  vidi  cum  matre  legcntem. 

£d.  8. 

Ver.  41. 
O  digno  conjunAa  viro  1  dum  defpicis  omnes, 
Dumque  tibi  eft  odio  mea  fiftula,  dumque  capells, 
Hirfutumque'fupercilium,  prolixaque  barha. 

Ed.  8.  32. 

Has  not  Virgil's  wonderful  judgment  once  more 
deferted  him  ?  Hirfutum  fuperdlium ,  the  fliaggy 
eyebrow,  being  mentioned  only  as  a  Angle  one, 
might  fuit  a  Cyclops  with  great  propriety  ;  it  is 
indeed  a  tranflation  of  Theocritus's  Xas'ia  of^v;  f^ia 
/ietK^a;  but  can  this  horrid  eyebrow,  with  any  ac- 
curacy, come  into  the  defcription  of  an  Italian 
ihepherd  ? 

Ver.  43.  Unum  eft  in  media  lumen  mihl  frnnte. 

O-aid.  Metam. 

Ver.  45. 
Mille  meae  Siculis  erant  in  montibus  agnse  ; 
^ae  mihi  non  asftate  novum,  non  frigore  defit. 

EqI.  ».  21. 
Tkans.  II. 


Ver.  47.  Martyn  thinks  this  Ti>«f,  or,  as  in  Vir- 
gil, "  prefll  copia  laiftis,"  means  curd,  from  which 
the  milk  has  been  fqueezed  out,  in  order  to  make 
cheeff.  We  find  in  the  third  Georgic,  ver.  4«0, 
that  the  fhei^herds  ufed  to  carry  the  curd,  as  foon 
as  it  was  prefTed,  into  thf  town  ;  or  elfp  fait  it,  and 
fo  lay  it  by  for  cheefe  againll  winter,  "  Quod  fur- 
"  gente  die,"  &c. 

Ver.  ^■^.  The  Greek  is  tvSfxa  vt.Sfivj  Vlauas ctf^iva. 
(fc^us,  eleven  young  hinds,  and  all  of  them  preg- 
nant ;  which,  certainly,  as  Cafaubon  obfervcs,  can- 
not be  probable,  viz.  that  young  hind«  fhould  be 
pregnant :  there  is  an  old  Pvoman  edition  of  Theo- 
critus, which  elucidates  this  paflage,  for  it  reads, 
iraccci  fiatio^^Ds,  ail  bearing  collain :  and  nothing 
is  more  manifcll,  than  that  the  ancients,  as  well 
as  moderns,  were  fond  of  ornamenting  thofe  ani- 
mals which  they  brought  up  tame  with  fuch  fort 
of  appendages. 

Ver.  54.   Ovid  imitatfs  Theocritus, 
Invcni  gcminos,  qui  tecum  ludere  pofTunt, 
Villofx  catulos  in  fummis  montibus  urfx. 

Met.  13.  83 r. 

Thefe  bears  are  highly  in  characfter,  and  well 
adapted  prefents  from  Polyphemus  to  his  miftrefs. 

Ver.  ss. 
Hue  ades,  O  Galatea  !  quis  eft  nam  ludus  in  udus  ? 
Hie  ver  purpureum,  varios  hie  flumina  circum 
Fundit  humus  fiores  ;  hie  Candida  populus  antro 
Imminet,  &  lentae  texunt  umbracula  vites. 
Hue  ades :  infani  feriant  line  littora  fludus. 

Ed.  9.  39. 
O  lovely  Galatea  !  hither  hafte  ! 
For  what  delight  affords  the  watery  wafte  ? 
Here  purple  fpring  her  gifts  profufely  pours. 
And  paints  the  river-banks  with  balmy  flowers; 
Here,  o'er  the  grotto,  the  pale  poplar  weaves 
With  blufliing  vines  a  canopy  of  leaves; 
Then  quit  the  feas  !  againft  the  founding  fhorc 
Let  the  vext  ocean's  billows  idly  roar.         JVarton, 

Ver.  69.  I  here   follow   the  interpretation   of 

Heinfius. 

Ver.  75.      _ 
Tibi  lilia  plenis  ^ 

Ecce  ferunt  nymphas  calathis  :  tibi  Candida  Nais 
Pallentes  violas,  &  fumma  papavera  carpens. 

Ed.  %.  45. 

Ver  85. 
O  tantum  libeat  mecum  tibi  fordida  rura, 
Atque  humiles  habitare  cafas,  &  fiyere  cervos, 
Hoedorumque'  gregem  viridi  compellere  hibifcof 

Ed.  2.  28. 
O  that  yoa  lov'd  the  fields  and  ftiady  grots. 
To  dwell  with  me  in  bowers  and  lowly  cots. 
To  drive  the  kids  t<i  fold  !  &c.  IVarfor,. 

Ver.  95. 
Ah,  Corydon,  Corydon,  qujc  te  dementia  cepit  ? 

Ed.  3, 
What  phrenzy,  Corydon,  invades  thy  breaft  i 

Ver.  98    Thus  Ovid, 
Melius  le,ciuerere  volentem 
Optantemque  eadem,  parilique  cupidine  captam. 

Md.  B.  14.  a, 
H 


m 
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"V^Tien  iraids  are  coy,  have  manlier  arts  in  view  ; 
Leave  thcfe  that  fly,  bift  thofe  that  like  purfue. 

Gartb. 

Ver.  100. 
Invenies  aUutn,  fi  te  hic  faftiHif,  Alexim.  Eel.  %.  73. 

Theocritus  here  greatly  excels  his  imitator ;  for 


to  wave  the  fuperlority  he  holds  m  his  appli- 
cation to  one  of  the  fair  fex,  there  feems  to  be 
great  confolation  implied  in  the  alTurance  that  he 
fball  find  ivue  xai  x«XX(«v  xaXXan, "  perhaps  a  fair- 
er miftrefs;"  in  Virgil  is  implied  defperanon,7»  et 
hie  fajlidit. 


IDYLLIUM  XII. 


A  I  T  E  S. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  piece  U  in  the  Tonic  dialed,  and  fnppof-.d  not  to  have  been  written  by  Theorritus.  Tlie  word 
Ait'.S  is  vurlo'tfly  interpre'ed,  bei';_^  rrkcn  for  a  ferfon  betoved,  a  companion,  a  man  of  proliiy,  a  cobaU'. 
taut  r-nc*  fj'.oiu-citixrn  :  ffte  tlie  arpriiment.  The  amiprofo  addrciTcs  his  friend,  and  w  ilhes  a.i  union 
of  thtir  louif,  o  pr:rpsiu:d  fr  end  (hip,  ind  fl'at,  afier  death,  poilerity  may  celebrate  the  affeiftion  and 
h?.ini  ny  tha: 'obiiii-id  beiwf.en  them.  He  then  prallt:<:  the  Megarenfians  for  the  divine  honours 
thev  paid  to  Jjiocks,  who  loit  his  life  in  the  dtfence  of  his  friend. 


Sat,  a'e  vou  come  ?  brt  firfc  three  days  are  told : 
Dcnr  1";  •'  mi  true  Invert  in  ow.  f!ay  grogs'  old. 
As  venKil  t-^sles  cxcr-d  t.'ie  v.inl'r'/  blaft,      - 
As  plums  by  fw^rttr    pp'ce  arc  lurpaft  ; 
As  ir"  the-  ■^vorlH  IJeece  the  tender  lambs 
Ptriiuce  not  h-i>f  the  ti'b'i'e  .f  their  dams; 
As  bloiiming  n.-iidens  raife  more  pleafmg  flames 
Ths-n  dull,  indifferent,  rhrice  married  dames  ; 
As  few  iH  o'ltleap  y>ur.g  calves;  as  Philomel 
Dees  all  h.-r  rivals  in  the  grove  excel;  10 

So  me  Tonr  p'cfence  cheers;  eager  I  run. 
As.  f'Aiiirs  I'etk  tminrage  from  the  burning  fdn. 
O  may  vre  fli'i  u.  nobler  lovt  afpire, 
And  every  day  improve  the  concord  higher  ! 
So  (hall  we  rtap  renown  from  loving  well, 
And  futur?  poets  thus  our  ftory  tell  1 

*  Two  youths  late  liv'd  in  friend&ip's  chain  cooi- 

'  bin  d, 

*  One  was  benevolent,  the  other  kind  ; 

*  Such  as  once  flourifh'd  in  the  days  of  old, 

*  Saiui-nian  days,  and  ftampt  the  age  with  gold.' 
O  grant  this  privilege,  almighty  Jove  !  41 
That  we,  exempt  from  age  and  woe,  may  rove 
In  the  bled  regions  of  eternal  day  ; 

And  when  fix  thoufand  years  have  roU'd  away. 
Some  welcome  (hade  may  this  glad  meffage  bear, 
Ev'n  in  Elyfium  would  fuch  tidings  cheer; 


'  Your  friendfhip  and  your  love  by  every  tongue 
'  Are  prais'd  and  honour'd--- chiefly  by  the  young.' 
But^this  1  leave  to  Jove's  all-ruling  care  ; 
If  right  he'll  grant,  if  wrong  rejedl  my  prayer.  30 
Meantime  my  fong  (b.all  celebrate  your  praife, 
Nor  fliall  the  honeft  truth  a  blifter  raife  :      [part. 
And  though  keen  farcafnis  your  fharp  words  im- 
I  find  them  not  the  language  of  your  heart; 
You  give  me  pleafure  double  to  my  pain, 
And  thus  my  lofs  is  recompens'd  with  gain. 

Ye  Megaren(Jans,  fam'd  for  wfell  tim'd  oars. 
May  blifs  attend  you  ftlll  on  Attic  (liores ! 
To  (Irangers  kind,  your  deeds  themfelves  com- 
mend, 
To  Diodes  the  lover  and  the  friend  :  40 

For  at  his  tomb  each  fpring  the  boy?  conteft 
In  amorous  battles  who  fucceeds  the  bed  j 
And  he  who  mailer  of  the  field  is  found, 
Returns  with  honorary  garlands  crown'd. 
Bleft  who  decides  the  merits  of  the  day  I 
Eleft,  next  to  him,  who  bears  the  prize  away  ! 
Sure  he  muft  make  to  Ganymede  his  vow, 
That  he  fweet  lips  of  magic  would  beftow, 
With  fuch  refifllefs  charms  and  virtues  fraught. 
As  that  fam'd  (lone  from  Lydia's  confines  brought. 
By  whofe  bare  touch  an  artill  can  explore  jl 

The  bafer  metal  from  the  purer  ore. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XIL 


Ver.  I. 
*-Longo  poft  tempore  venlt.  Ed-  !■  3a. 

Ver.  3. 
JLeota  falix  quantum  pallenti  cedit  olivar, 
Punioeis  humilis  quantum  faliunca  rofetis  : 
ludick)  noftro  tantum  tibi  ccdit  Amyntas. 

EcLs.\0. 


Ver.  4,  B»a/JwAej  is  a  fort  of  large  indifferent 
plum. 

Ver.  II.  Hbrace  has  fomething  fimilar  : 

— — -Vultus  ubi  tuus 

Affulfjt  populo,  gratior  it  dies, 

Ec  folet  melius  nitent.  S.  4.  Qdt  $, 


NOTtS    ON    IDYLLIUM   XU. 


JIJ 


J)i7,  in  thy  prefence,  fmoother  run 

The  hotirs,  ahd  brighttr  ihines  the  fun.  Duncombe. 

Ver.  17. 
His  amor  uniis  erat.  ^n.  9.  i8z, 

Ver.  20.  The  Greek  is,  xz""'-""  "vJjsj,  v.'hich 
Heinfuis  takes  to  mean  fomething  aaiiable  and 
delightful ;  thus  Horace, 

Qui  nunc  te  frultur  credulus  aurea  : 

Qui  femper  vacuam,  femper  aniabilem 

Sperat.  B,  I.  CJe  5 

Auream  el  amctbtlcm   he  looks   upon   as  fynony- 
mous  :  The  Greeks  have  vouo-?)  A(p^j3/r»,  and  Vir- 
gil, Venus  aurea y 
Aureus  hanc  vitam  in  terrls  Saturnu";  agebat. 

Ver.  iz.  ayijai,  thUs  In  the  Odyffcy,  B.  5.  Ca- 
lypfo  fays  of  Uiyifes, 


She  prnrni<!'d  (vainly  prnmis'd)  to  bcflow  - 
Immortal  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe.      PeJ>e, 

Ver.  14.  The  Greek  is,  ymxis  '^inicofiriinv,  two 
hundred  ages  ;  an  a^e,  according  to  the  common 
computation,  is  thirty  years;  thus  Mr.  Pope  un- 
derftands  the  word  ytvia  in  the  firft  book  of  the 
Iliad,  fpeaking  of  the  age  of  Neftor, 

Two  i*c"frations  now  had  pafs'd  away, 
Wife  by  hisrulefr,  and  happy  by  his  fway. 

Ver.  31.  See  Idyl.  9.  ver,  48.  and  the  note. 

Ver.  40.  At  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  betweea 
Athens  and  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  was  an  an- 
nual feftival  held  in  the  fpring,  in  memory  of 
the  Athenian  hero  Diodes,  who  died  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  certain  youth  whom  he  loved  :  whence 
there  was  a  contention  at  his  tomb,  wherein  a  gar- 
land was  given  to  the  youth  who  gave  the  fweet- 
eft  kifs.  Fetter  s  Arcb,  cb.  ao. 


IDYLLIUM    XIII. 


H  Y  L  A  S. 


tHE  ARGUMENT. 


If  the  fevcrlty  of  critics  will  not  allow  this  piece  the  title  of  a  paftoral,  yet  as  the  adlions  of  gods  and 
heroes  ufed  to  be  fling  by  the  ancient  herdfmen,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  our  author  intended 
it  as  fuch.  It  contains  a  relation  of  the  rape  of  Hylas  by  the  nymphs,  when  he  went  to  fetch  water 
for  Hercules,  and  the  wandering  of  that  hero,  and  his  extreme  grief  for  the  lofs  of  him. 


I^ovE,  gentle  Nicias,  of  cclefllal  kind, 

For  us  alone,  fure  never  vi^as  defign'd  ; 

Nor  do  the  charms  cf  beauty  only  fway 

Our  mortal  breafts,  the  beings  of  a  day  : 

Amphitryon's  fon  was  taught  his  power  to  feet, 

Thoiiph  arm'd  with  iron  hreaC:  and  heart  of  fteel, 

"Who  flew  the  lion  fell,  lov'd  Hylas  fair. 

Young  Hylas  graceful  with  his  curling  hair. 

And,  as  a  fon  by  feme,  wife  parent  taught. 

The  love  of  virtue  in  his  breaft  he  wrought,      lo 

By  precept,  and  example  was  his  guide, 

A  faithful  friend,  for  ever  at  his  fide  : 

Whether  the  morn  return'd  from  Jove's  high  hall 

On  fnow-white  fteeds,  or  noontide  mark'd  the 

wall. 
Or  night  the  plaintive  chickens  warn'd  to  reft,  • 
Vhen  careful  mothers  brood,  and  flutter  o'er  the 

nett: 
That,  fully  form'd  and  finifti'd  to  his  plan. 
Time  foon  might  lead  him  to  3  perfecft  man. 
But  when  bold  Jafon,  with  the  fons  of  Greece, 
Sail'd  the  fait  feas  to  gain  the  golden  fleece,       ao 
The  valiant  chiefs  from  every  city  came, 
Renown'd  for  virtue,  or  heroic  fame. 
With  thefe  affcmbled  for  the  hoft's  relief, 
Alcmena's  fon,  the  toil  enduring  chief, 
Firm  Argn  bore  him  crofs  the  yielding  tide 
With  his  lov'd  friend,  young  Hylas,  at  his  fiJe  ; 
Between  Cyane's  rocky  ifles  flie  paft, 
Now  fafely  fix'd  on  firm  foundations  faft, 


Thence  as  an  eagle  fivifc  with  profperous  gales 
She  flew,  and  in  deep  Phafis  furl'd  her  fails.      30 

Whert  firft  the  pleafing  Pleiades  appear. 
And  gi-afs-green  meads  pronounc'd  the  fummec 

neaTj 
Of  chiefs  a  valiant  band,  the  flower  of  Greece, 
Had  plann'd  the  emprife  of  the  golden  fleece. 
In  Argo  lodg'd  they  fpread  their  fwelling  fails. 
And  foon  pafs'd  Hellefpont  with  fouthern  gales, 
And  fmooth  Propontis,  where  the  land  appears 
Turn'd  in  ftraight  furrows  by  Cyanean  iteers. 
With  eve  they  land;  fome    on  the  greenfward 

fpread 
Their  hafty  meal ;  fome  raife  the  fpacious  bed  4O 
V/ith  plants  and  fhrubsthat  in  the  meadows  grow. 
Sweet-flowering  rufties,  and  cyperus  low. 
in  brazen  vafe  fair  Hylas  went  to  bring 
Frelh  fountain-water  from  the  cryftal  Ipring. 
For  Hercules,  and  Telamon  his  gueft  ; 
One  board  they  fpread,  aflbciites  at  the  feaft  : 
FafV  by,  in  lowly  dale,  a  well  he  found 
Befet  with  plants,  and  various  herbage  round, 
Cerulean  celandine,  bright  maiden-hair. 
And  parfley  greerl,  and  bindweed  flourifli'd  there. 
Deep  in  the  flood  the  dance  fair  Naiads  led,       51 
And  kept  ftri<51:  vigils  to  the  mimic's  dread, 
Eunica,  Malis  form'd  the  feftive  ring. 
And  fair  Nychea,  blooming  as  the  fpring: 
When  to  the  ftream  the  haplcfs  youth  apgly'i^ 
His  vafe  capacious  to  receive  the  tide, 'j  —  -- 
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FAWKES'S    THEOCRITUS. 


The  Naiads  feiz'd  his  hand  with  frantic  joy, 
All  were  enarmrnr'd  of  the  Grecian  boy  : 
He  fell,  he  funk ;  as  from  th'  ethereal  plain 
A  flaiming  ftar  falls  headlong  on  the  main;         6o 
The  boatfwain  crys  aloud, '  Unfurl  your  fails, 
'   And  fpread  the  canvafs  to  the  rifing  gales.* 
In  vain  the  Naiads  footh'd  the  weeping  boy. 
And  flrove  to  lull  him  in  their  laps  to  joy. 
But  care  and  grief  had  mark'd  Alcides'  brow, 
Fierce  as  a  Scythian  chief  he  grafp'd  his  bow. 
And  his  rough  club,  which  well  he  could  command. 
The  pride  and  terror  of  his  red  right  hand  : 
On  Hylas  thrice  he  call'd  with  voice  profound, 
Tferlce  Hylas  heard  the  unavailing  found  ;  7® 

From  the  deep  well  foft  murmurs  touch'd  his  ear, 
The  found  feem'd  diftant,  though  the  voice  was 

near. 
As  when  the  hungry  lion  hears  a  fawn 
Diftrefsful  bleat  on  fome  far  diftant  lawn. 


Fierce  from  his  covert  bolts  the  favagc  bead, 

And  fpeeds  to  riot  on  the  ready  feaft. 

Thus,  anxious  for  the  boy,  Alcides  takes  "1 

His  weary  way  through  woods  and  parhlefs  brakes;        I 

Ah  wretched  they  that  pine  away  for  love  ! 

O'er  hills  he  rang'd  and  many  a  devious  grove.  80 

The  bold  adventurers  blam'd  the  hero's  ftay, 

While  lon;r  equipt  the  ready  veffel  lay  ; 

With  anxious  hearts  they   fpread   their  fails  by 

night,  I 

And  wi(h'd  his  prefence  with  the  morning  light :        ^ 
But  he  with  frantic  fpeed  regardlefs  ftray'd, 
Love  pierc'd  hi«  heart,  and  all  the  hero  fway'd. 
Thus  Hylas,  honour'd  with  Alcides'  love. 
Is  number'd  with  the  deitic  above, 
While  to  Amphitryon's  fon  the  heroes  give 
This  fliameful  term, '  The  Argo's  fugitive  :' 
But  foon  on  foot  the  chief  to  Colchos  came, 
With  deeds  heroic  to  redeem  his  fame. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XIII. 


*"  Theocritus  addrefTes  this  Idyllium,  as  he  did 
the  eleventh,  to  his  friend  Nicias,  a  Milefian  phy- 
iician. 

Ver.  I. 
Omrie  adeo  genus  in  terris  hominum,  &c. 

Georg.  3.  242. 
Thus  man  and  beaft,  the  tenants  of  the  flood, 
The  herds  that  graze  the  plain,  the  feathery  brood, 
Rufh  into  love,  and  feel  the  genial  flame, 
'  For  love  is  lord  of  all,  and  is  in  all  the  fame.* 

M^arton. 

Ver.  6.  Thus  Horace,  "  Illi  robur  et  xs  triplex 
Circa  pectus  erat."  B.  i.  0  3. 

And  JVIofchus,  in  his  poem  intituled  Megara, 
fpeaking  of  HerCules, 

— — — Il/r^sjs  oy  i\petn  voov,  r,£  «•;?>} js 
Ka^n^tv  IV  <;nhttft. 

His  heart,  like  iron  or  a  rock, 

Unmov'd,  and  ftill  fuperior  to  the  Ihock. 

Ver.  7.  Hylas  was  the  fon  of  Theodamus,  whom 
Hercules  flew,  becaufe  he  denied  him  a  fupply  of 
jbrovifion. 

Ver.  9. 

InfueVit  pater  optitnus  hoc  me,  &c. 

'  Hor.  B.  I.  Sal.  4. 

I 

Ver.  14.  The  Gfeek  is  XEt/x^orcro;'  Dr.  Spence 
Very  juftly  obferves,  that  the  poets  are  very  incon. 
fiftent  in  their  defcriptions  of  Aurora,  particularly 
in  the  colour  of  her  horfes ;  here  they  are  ivhlte, 
whereas  Virgil  reprefentsthcm^o/f-«/»i/rf^,  "  rofeh 
Aurora  quadrigis."  JEn.  6.  535.  and  B.  7.  26. 
"  Aurora  in  rofeis  fulgebat  lutea  bigis."  The  befl 
critics  have  ever  thought,  that  cocfiftency  is  re- 
quired in  the  moft  unbounded  fidlions :  if  I  mif- 
take  not.  Homer  is  more  regular  in  this,  as  in  all 
•ther  fidions,  BJfay  cntbe  Odyjfey, 


I     Ver.  18.  Thus  Bion, 

Hv  2'  ciH^o;  t;  /xir^ov  iXitt;.  Idyl.  2, 

As  foon  as  time  fliall  lead  you  up  to  man.      F.  F, 

Ver.  21. 
Alter  erit  tum  Tiphys  et  altera  quje   vehat  .^rgo 
Dele>5tos  heroas.  Eel  4.  3.^. 

Ver.  27.  The  Cyanean  ifles,  er  Symplegades, 
are  two  fmall  iflands  near  the  entrance  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  or  Black  Sea,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Conftantinople,  over  againft  one  another;  at  fo 
fmall  a  diftance,  that  to  a  fliip  paffing  by  they  ap- 
pear but  one  ;  whence  the  poets  fancied,  that  they 
fometimes  met,  and  came  together,  therefore  call- 
ed them  concurrentia  faxa  Cyaiies.  'Ju-venal,  Sat.  15. 
19.     See  alfo  Idyl.  22  ver.  29. 

Ver.  29. 

Ilia  noto  citius,  volucrique  fagitti 

Ad  terram  fygit,  et  portu  fe  condidit  alto. 

jSn  5.  242. 

Ver.  30.  A  large  river  of  Colchis,  which  dif- 
chargeth  itfelf  into  the  Euxine.  Ovid,  fpeaking 
of  the  Argonauts,  fays, 

Multaque  perpeffi  daro  fub  Jafone,  tandem 
Contigerant^rapidas  limofi  Phafidos  undas. 

Met.  B.  7.  c 

Ver.  31.  The  Pleiades  rife  with  the  fun  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  April,  according  to  Columella. 

Ver.  33.  The  Argonauts  were  fifty-two  in 
number  :  Pindar  calls  them  the  fozver  0/  failors, 
Theocritus,  the  fo-wer  of  heroes,  and  Virgil,  cbofen 
heroes.,  "  delcdtos  heroas  ;"  fee  ver.  21. 

Ver.  42.  The  Greek  is  Bura/uoy  o'^u,  which  there 
is  great  reafon  to  believe  is  the  carex  acutu  of  Virgil, 

Frondibus  hirfutis,  et  carice  partus  arutS. 

Georg.  B.  3.  231. 

On  prickly  leaves  and  ppinted  ruflies  fed.  fFarttw 
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Ovid  applies  the  fame  epirhrt  to  the  Jurcus,  acuta 
eiijpide  junci.  The  word  comes  from  0»f ,  an  ox, 
and  <ri/t.,co  to  cut ;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  leares  of 
this  plant  are  fo  Diarp,  that  the  tongue  and  lips  of 
oxen,  who  are  great  lovers  of  it,  are  wounded  by 
it.     See  Butomus  in  Miller. 

Ver.  49.  The  Greek  i".  Ki/avs«iv  ,'^£X/3«v;oi'. 

X>.ij£«ov  <r'  a^/avcov.  Capillus  T^cverh. 

Ver.  50.  The  Greek  is,  E/X/tevh;  ay^usi;  :  as  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  what  plant  Theocritus 
here  means.  I  have  rendered  it  Umliveed,  or  convol- 
vulus, which  feems  an  exail  tranflation  of  8/X;t£v«5. 

Ver.  SS-  The  Greek  .i»,  Hto/  »  »»««  '.■^'.'X^  '^o'^V 
<TtXvx,a.^^i«-  K^oiirffov;  inftead  of  fro-.-a),  Fierfon  reads 
Qoeo,  which  i-  probably  right,  being  the  fame  word 
which  Appollonius  Rhodius  makes  ufe  of,  when 
treating  of  the  fame  fubjedt.     See  b.  I.  ver.  1234. 

Avrcep  oy    us  Ta'TT^ura  ^oto  ivi  xaXTriy  z^iiti 

Ver  59.  Hylas  falling  into  a  well,  was  faid  to 
be  fnatched  away  by  the  Nymphs.  Ovid,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Phston,  has  fomething  very  fimilar  to  this 
pafiage. 

Volvitur  in  praeceps,  longoque  per  aera  tradu 
Fertur;   ut  interdum  de  cceIo  ftella  fereno, 
Etli  non  cecidit,  potuit  cecidifTe  vidcri. 

Met.  B.  a.  319. 

The  breathlef'*  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair, 
Shot  from  the  chariot,  like  a  falling  ftar 
That  ill  a  fummer's  evening  from  the  top 
Of  heav'n  drops  down,  or  feems  at  leaft  to  drop. 
#  Addifon. 

Ver.  60.  Thefe  fort  of  meteors  were  reckoned 
prognoflics  of  winds, 

Ssepe  etiam  ftellas,  vento  impendente,  videbis 
Prxcipites  ccelo  labi.  Gear.  B.  1.  56$ 

Ver.  61. 

Solvite  vela  citi.  JEn.  4.  S  74- 

Ver.  65.  Virgil  of  Hercules, 
Hie  vero  Alcida  furiisexarferat  atro 
Felle  dolor  ;  rapit  arma  mauu,  nodifque  gravatum 
Robur.  ^'«-  ^-  8.  419. 

Alcides  feiz'd  his  arms,  inflam'd  with  ire, 
Rage  in  his  looks,  and  all  his  foul  on  fire  ; 
Fierce  in  his  hands  the  ponderous  club  he  fhook. 

Fitt. 


Ver.  69. 
Ut  littus,  Hyla,  Hyla,  omne  fonaret.    Ec.  6.  44- 

And  Spenfer, 

And  every  wood,  and  every  valley  wide, 
He  fiird  with  Hyla's  name,  the  Nymphs  eke  Hy- 
las cride.  Faery  ^;/««,-ff.  3-  '^^  **• 

Antoninus  has  given  us  an  explanation  of  the 
circumftance  of  Hyla's  name  being  fo  often  re- 
peated, which  is  fo  particularly  infitted  on  by  the 
poets  :  ■'  Hercules,"  fays  he,  "  having  made  the 
hills  and  forefts  tremble,  by  calling  fo  mightily  on  ^ 
the  name  Hylas  ;  the  Nymphs  who  had  fnatched 
him  away,  fearing  left  the  enraged  lover  fliould  at 
laft  difcover  Hylas  in  their  fountain,  transformed 
him  into  Echo,  which  anfwered  Hylas  to  every 
call  of  Hercules."  IVartons  Obfervai'wns. 

Ver.  73.  This  fimile  feems  to  have  pleafed  A- 
poUonius  fo  well,  that  writing  on  the  fame  fub- 
jfdl,  the  Rape  of  Hylas, he  has  imitated  it  twice; 
fee  book  i.  ver.  17-43,  &c.  Ovid  alfo  had  it  is 
view  ; 

Tigris  ut,  auditis  dlverfa  valle  duo.rum 
Extimulata  fame  mugitibus  armentorum,  &c. 
Met.  B.  5.  164; 

Ver.  79. 
Ah,  vireo  infehx,  tu  nunc  m  montibus  erras '. 

^  Ec.  6.  52. 

Ver.  87.  Horace  fays, 

Sic  Jovis  interefl 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules. 

This  Via.'ra.y.otiJUYKr,u  Or  fate  of  Hylas,  as  Heinfius 
obferves,  with  which  the  poet  concludes  this 
charming  poem,  Is  extremely  elegant  and  agree- 
able ; 

Oyro  fiiv  xaXXai^o;  tXas  ftuxa^ov  cc^iSftiirai,  . 

Thus  the  beautiful  Hylas  is  numbered  among 
the  bleffed. 

He  would  not  fay,  Ouro(  0  rx:c{  rihwiv,  "  thus 
Hylas  died  ;"  but,  "  thus  he  is  numbered  with 
the  bleffed."     See  his  rotes. 


B.  4.  Ode  8. 


IDYLLIUM  XIV, 

CYNISCA'S  LOVE. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


^^scHiNES  being  In  love  with  Cynlfca,  is  defpifed  by  her,  Ihe  having  placed  her  affeaions  on  Lycus. 
jEfchines  accidentally  meets  with  his  friend  Thyonichus,  whom  he  had  not  feen  of  a  long  time,  ana 
tells  him  his  lamentable  tale,  and  that  he  h  determined  to  turn  foldier.  Thyonichus  advifes  him  to 
enter  into  the  fervice  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  on  whom  he  beftows  a  Ibort  but  very  noble  enco^ 
mium. 

^/chines, 
I  fee  you  feldom.— r,6^.  Well,  what  ails  you  now? 


JESCHINES  AND  THYONICHUS. 


,^/chines. 
All  health  to  good  Thyonichus,  my  friend. 
Thyonichus. 

^ay  the  fapie  blefling  ^fchines  attend. 


JEfchints. 

All  Is  not  well  with  Tciz.—Thy  You  therefore  %xoyt 
So  much  a  fioven,  fo  exceedmg  thin,  fchm. 

Your  hair  untrimm'd,  your  beard  delorms  yo«F 
Hiii 


tlS 


A  poor  Pythag'rift  late  I  chanc'd  to  meet, 
Pale  fac'd,  like  you,  and  naked  were  his  feet ; 
He  came  from  learned  Athcnf,  as  he  faid, 
And  was  in  love  too— with  a  loaf  of  bread.      lo 

You  jeft  ;  but  proud  Cyiiifca  makes  me  fad  ; 
Nay,  I'm  within  a  hair- breadth  raving  mad. 

Such  is  your  temper  fo  perverfe  you  irrowr. 
You  hope  all  Imooth  :  but  what  affeds  you  now  ? 

■^fcblne. . 
I  and  Cleunicus  and  the  Greek  agreed 
"With  Apis  fkill'd  rheflalian  colts  to  breed, 
In  my  green  court,  with  wine  to  cheer  our  fouls  ; 
A  fucking  pig  1  drcfs'd,  and  brace  of  fowls  : 
And  fragrant  wineproduc'd,  four  fummers  old, 
Phoenicia's  generous  wine  that  makes  us  bold  ;  30 
Onions  and  fhell  fifli  laft  the  table  crown'd, 
And  gaily  went  the  cheering  cup  around  ; 
Then  healths  were  drank.and  each  oblig'd  to  name 
The  lovely  miftrefs  that  infpir'd  his  flame. 
Cynifca  (ftc  was  by)  then  charm'd  my  foni, 
And  to  her  health  I  draiii'd  the  foaming  bowl : 
She  piedg'd  me  not,  nor  deign'd  a  kind  reply  : 
Think  how  my  rage,    inllam'd  with  wjne,  ran 
high. 

•  What,  are  you  mute  ?'  I  faid— 3  waggifli  gueft, 

*  Perhaps  file's  feen  a  Wolf,'  rejoin'd  in  jcft  :    30 
At  this  her  cheeks  to  fcarlet  turn'd  apace ; 

Sure  you  might  light  a  candle  at  her  face. 
Now  Wolf  is  Laba's  f-n,  whom  moil  men  call 
A  comely  fpark,  ishandfome,  young,  and  tall. 
Por  him  {he  Jlgh'd  ;  and  this  by  charce  I  heard; 
Yet  tOi,k  110  note,  and  vainly  nurft  my  beard. 
We  four,  now  warm,  and  mellow  wuh  the  wine, 
Arch  Apis,  with  a  mifchievous  defign, 
Nam'd  Wolf,  and  fung  encomiums  of  the  boy, 
Which  made  Cynifca  fairly  weep  for  joy,  40 

l^ike  a  fond  girl,  whom  1.  ve  marernal  warms. 
That  longs  to  wanton  in  her  mother's  aims. 
if*?'^  with  rage,  and,  in  revengeful  pique, 
jVly  hand  difcharg'd  my  paffion  on  her  cheek : 
"  ^'°«  thee,"  I  cry'd,  "  my  love  no  more  en- 

"  dears. 
"Go  court  feme  other  with  thofe  tender  tears." 
ohe  rofe,  and  gathering  in  a  knot  her  veft 
Plew  fwiftly  i  as  the  fwallow  from  her  neft, 
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Beneath  the  tiling  feims  in  queft  of  food, 
To  rtiil  the  clamours  of  her  craving  brood.        5* 
Tiius  from  her  downy  cuuch  in  eager  hafte. 
Through  the  firil  door,  and  through  the  gate  fiic 

pafs'd. 
Where'er  her  feet,  where'er  her  fancy  led ; 
1  he  proverb  fays, '  The  bull  to  wood  i>.  fled.' 
Now  twenty  days  are  paft,  ten,  nine,  and  eight, 
i  wo  and  eleven  add — two  months  complete. 
Since  we  laft  mef,  and  like  the  boors  of  Thrace, 
In  all  that  time  I  never  trimm'd  my  face, 
Wdf  now  enjoys  her,  is  her  fole  delight : 
She,  when  he  calls,  unbars  the  door  at  night  :   60 
While  1,  alas  !  on  no  occafion  priz'd, 
Like  the  forlorn  Mtgareansam  defprs'd. 
Oh  could  I  from  thefe  wild  defires  refrain, 
And  love  her  Icfs,  ail  would  be  well  again  ! 
Now  like  a  moufe  enfnar'd  on  pitch  I  move; 
Nor  know  I  any  remedy  for  love. 
Vet  in  love's,  flames  our  neighbour  Simus  burn'd, 
Sought  eafe  by  travel,  and  when  cur'd  return'd; 
I'll  fail,  turn  foldier,  and  though  not  the  firft 
In  fighting  fields  I  would  not  prove  the  worft.   7q 

'Tbyaniefjus. 
May  all  that's  good,  whate'er  you  wifh,  attend 
On  iEfchines,  my  favourite  and  friend. 
If  you're  rtfolv'd,  and  failing  is  your  plan. 
Serve  Ptolemy,  he  loves  a  worthy  man. 

■^fcbines. 
What  is  his  charader  I  Tby.  A  royal  fpirit. 
To  point  out  genius,  and  encourage  merit  : 
The  poet's  fritnd,  humane,  and  goad,  and  kind; 
Of  manners  gtntle,  and  of  generous  mind. 
He  marks  his  friend,  but  more  he  marks  his  foe; 
His  hand  is  ever  ready  to  beftow  :  83 

Requefl  with  reafou,  and  he'll  grant  the  thing, 
At.d  what  he  gives,  he  gives  it  like  a  king. 
Go  then,  and  buckle  to  your  manly  bread 
The  brazen  corflet,  and  the  warrior  veft  ; 
Go  brave  and  bold,  to  friendly  Egypt  go,' 
Meet  in  the  tented  fields  the  rufliing  foe. 
Age  foon  will  come,  with  envious  hand  to  Ihed 
The  fnovv  of  vvinter  on  the  hoary  head. 
Will  fap  the  man,  and  ai!  his  vigour  drain, 
'Tis  our's  to  aft  while  youth  and  ftrcngth  ra- 
main.  j. 
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Ver.  I.  Thus  Terence, 
Salvere  Hegionem  plurimuni  Jubeo. 

Ver.  6.  Addpb.Aa^.S^.s. 

—Vultus  gravis,  horrida  ficcae  Sylva  comx. 

jwv    Sat.  o,  12 
.^^"'■n'  ,^'  ridicules  and  diftinguifhes  the  Py- 
thagorifts  by  the  fame  marks  as  Ariftouhanes  does 
the  difciples  of  Sorratts, 

I' tut.  A£i  I.  Sc,  I. 


"  Yon  would  fay  that  they  were  pale-faced  and 
"  barefoot." 

Ver.  9. 
-: Mediis  fed  natus  Athenls.  Juv.  Sat.  3. 

Ver.  17.  The  Greek  is,Ey  x'^^V  ^'(  f,ai»,  which 
Hemfius  correds  E,  xo^r^^.  <ra^  iy.„,  that  is,  in  that 
p*rt  of  the  houfe  where  the  ancients  ufed  to  dine 
andfup;  which  being  originally  tv  xo^rto,  "on 
the  grafs,"  well  adapted  to  the  ancient  ihephcrds 
Itill  retained  its  name,  though  it  was  afterward 
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furrounded  with  various  apartments;  therefore  it 
probably  means  the  inner  court. 

Ver.  30.  The  Greek  is,  fivfiXtvev  avn,  which 
Athenasus,  B.  I.  chap.  a8.  allows  to  be  Phcenician 
Vvine. 

Ver.  38, 
<5»id  mihi  tunc  aniimi  credis,  g;erniane,  fuiffe  ? 

V'uU.  Efijl.  Can.  to  Macar- 

Ver.  30    That  is,  Ai/*sv,  «'  Wolf,"  her  fweet- 
heart. 

Lupi  Maerim  vidcre  priores.  Ec.  9.  54. 

On  which  Dr.  Martyn  obferves,  '  tliat  a  notion 
obtained  among  the  ancient  Italians,  that  if  a  wolf 
faw  any  man  firft,  it  deprived  him  of  bis  voice  for 
the  prefent ;  but,  fays  he,  Theocritus  gives  this 
ftory  a  contrary  turn  ;  as  if  the  feeing  a  wolf,  in- 
ftead  of  being  feen  by  him,  made  a  perfon  mute.' 
The  doilor,  and  likewife  Mr.  Warton.  did  not 
obferve  our  author's  double  meaning,  viz.  that 
Xvxi)  fignified  not  only  a  wolf,  but  waslikewilc  the 
name  of  Cynifca's  lover. 

Ver.  36.  Marat  h;  ifthfx  yiviiuv, "  quod  de  iis  di- 
.cebatur,  quorum  conjuges  impune  cum  aliis  fole- 
bant;  quique  banc  contumeliam  leni  et  pacato 
animo  ferebant.''     Heinjius, 

Ver.  47- 
Nodoque  finus  colIeiSa  fluentee.  -^«.  i.  344. 

Clofe,  in  a  knot,  her  flowing  robes  (he  drew.  Fiti. 

Ver.  48.  Virgil  has  plainly  borrowed  this  fimile 
from  our  author,  though  Mr.  Warton  fays  he  is 
obliged  to  ApoUonius  for  it :  it  is  not  improbable 
but  that  Virgil's  may  be  the  copy  of  the  copier. 

Nigra  velut  magnas  domini  cum  divitis  aedes 
Pervolat,  et  pennis  alta  atria  luflrat  hirundo, 
Pabula  parva  legens,  nidifque  loquacibus  efcas, 
Et  hunc  porticibus  vacuis,  nunc  humida  circum 
Stagna  fonat.  JSn.  B.  la.  473. 

As  the  black  fwallow,  that  in  queft  of  prey. 
Round  the  proud  palace  wings  her  wanton  way, 
When  for  her  children  fee  provides  the  feaft, 
To  flill  the  clamours  of  the  craving  neft  ; 
Now  wild  excurfions  round  the  cloyfler  takes ; 
Now  fportive  winds,  or  ikims  along  the  lakes. 

Fitt. 

Virgil  has  fpun  this  fimile  into  more  than  four 
lines,  whereas  Theocritus  comprehends  it  in  two. 

Ver.  54.  A  proverb  fignifying  that  he  will  not 
r;:urn. 


Ver.  ss-  The  literal  interpretation  is,  "  And 
row  twenty  and  eight,  and  nine,  and  ten  days  are 
paft,  to-day  is  the  eleventh,  add  two  m<re,  and 
there  will  be  two  months."  A  (imilar  but  more 
perplexing  method  of  numeration  we  meet  with 
in  the  17th  Idyl.  ver.  95. 

Ver,  6a.  The  Megareans  entertaining  a  vain 
conceit  that  they  were  the  moft  valiant  of  the 
Grecians,  inquired  of  the  oracle  if  any  nation  ex- 
celled them  ;  the  condufion  of  the  anfwer  was, 

T/jLiiS  ^')  'Mlya^Uf,  art  r^froi,  art  nra^Tti, 
OuTi  %uuitKa.rai,  nr  ev  Xeyu,  ar  £v  u.^i6(i.u. 

Nor  in  the  third,  nor  in  the  fourth,  Megareans  call. 
Nor  in  the  twelfth,  nor  any  rank  at  all. 

Ver.  65.  The  Greek  is,  ut  (^u;  ya/i'Jx  vifirxs* 
''  like  a  moufe  I  have  tailed  pitch." 

Ver.  71. 
ribi  Di,  quxcunque  preceris,  Commoda  dent. 

Hor.  B.  a.  Sat.  8. 

Ver.  8i.  To  this  noble  encomium  of  Ptolemy 
by  the  Sicilian  poet,  I  fhall  briefly  fhow  the  fa- 
vourable fide  of  his  charader,  as  it  is  given  by  the 
hiftorians.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  learning, 
and  a  zealous  promoter  and  encouragcr  of  it  ia 
others,  an  induftrious  colledlor  of  books,  and  a  ge- 
nerous patron  to  ajl  thofe  who  were  eminent  ia 
any  branch  of  literature.  The  fame  of  his  gene- 
rofity  drew  feven  celebrated  poets  to  his  court, 
who,  frem  their  number,  were  called  Pleiades  s. 
thefe  were  Aratus,  Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Ly- 
cophron,  ApoUonius,  Nicander,  and  Philicus. 
To  him  we  arc  indebted  for  the  Greek  tranflatioa 
of  the  fcripture,  called  the  Septuagint.  Notwith- 
flanding  his  peculiar  tafte  for  the  fciences,  yet  he 
applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  induftry  to  bu- 
finefs,  fludying  all  pofTible  methods  to  render  his 
fubjedls  happy,  and  raife  his  dominions  to  a  flou- 
rifliing  condition.  Athenjcus  called  him  the  rich- 
eft  of  all  the  princes  of  his  age ;  and  Appian  fays, 
that  he  was  the  moft  magnificent  and  generous  of 
all  kings  in  laying  out  his  money,  fo  he  was  of  all 
the  moft  fkilful  and  induftrious  in  raifing  it.  He 
built  an  incredible  number  of  cities,  and  left  fo 
many  other  public  monuments  of  his  magnifi- 
cence, that  all  works  of  an  extravagant  tafte  and 
grandeur,  were  proverbially  called  Philadelphiaa 
works,  Univer.  Hiji. 

Ver.  9©. 
DunKjue  virent  genus. 


Hor.  Epod.  1'^ 


Huij 
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IDYLLIUM    XV. 

THE  SYRACUSIAN  GOSSIPS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Two  Syracufian  women,  who  had  travp}]fA  f/,  ai        j  • 

which  had  been  prepared  by  Ar?noetheltn"fp'',^°  *°Jf'=,  '^'  '■°'<=""'''y  ^^  ^^^^-'^  f^^'^^I 

-ho  rehearfcs  chc  magnificence  of  the  .ol'^lSlt'oK^^^^^^^^^^^  '  ^'"'^''  ^"^^"^  gi^i 


CORGO.    ZDNOE,    PRAXINOE,    OLD    WOMAN    AND 
STRANGER. 


p  .  Gorgo. 

X  RAT-,  is  Praxinoe  at  home  ? 

Eunoe. 
Dear  Gorge,  yes,— how  Jate  you  come ! 
•»Tr  II  I    .    .  Praxinoe. 

Gor.  Thank  you.     T'rffx, 


And  cufljion 
there. 


4» 


Pray  fit 


Gorgo. 

Lord  blefs  me !  what  a  buftling  throng  ' 

I  fcarce  could  get  alive  along  : 

In  chariots  fuch  a  heap  of  folks! 

And  men  in  arms,  and  men  in  cloaks— 

Uelides  I  live  fo  diflant  hence 

The  journey  really  i?  .mmenfe. 
Praninec. 

My  huiband,  heav'n  his  fenfes  mend  ! 

Here  will  mhabit  the  world's  end, 
This  horrid  houfe,  or  rather  den : 
^l°w  u      "■  ^^^^S«'han  men. 

i  hjs  fcheme  wuh  envious  aim  he  labours. 
Only  to  feparate  good  neighbours- 
My  plague  eternal : 

Corgo. 
rpi.      ... ,  Softly,  pray. 

The  child  attends  to  all  you  fay  • 
Name  not  your  hufband  when  he's  by— 
Obfcrve  how  earnefl  is  his  eye  !-. 
_  Praxinoe. 

Sweet  Zopy  !  there's  a  bonny  lad. 
Cheer  up  .'  I  did  not  mean  your  dad. 

nris  a  good  dad-..ni  takfan  oath, 
The  urchin  undcrftands  us  both. 
/T      I        ,.  Praxinoe. 

(Let  3  talk  as  \ifome  time  aao. 

This  perfon  happen 'd  once  to  flop 

To  purchafe  nitre  at  a  Ih.  p 

And  what  d-  ye  think  ?  the  filly  ereat,»rc 

Bought  fait,  and  took  uf.rfahpetre 

My  Ufband'sfuch  anot^ef  honey. 
And  thus,  as  idly  fpends  his  money  J 
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Five  fleeces  for  feven  drachms  he  bought, 
Coarfe  as  dog's  hair;   not  worth  a  groat. 
But  take  your  cloak,  and  garment  grac'd 
With  clafps,  that  lightly  binds  your  waift; 
Adonis'  feftival  invites, 
And  Ptolemy's  pay  court  delights : 
Befides  our  matchlefs  queen,  they  fay. 
Exhibits  feme  grand  fight  to-day. 

Praxinoe. 
No  wonder— every  br^iy  knows 
Great  folks  can  always  make  fine  fhows  : 
But  tell  me  what  you  went  to  fee, 
And  what  you  heard— 'tis  new  to  me. 

Gcrgo. 

The  feaft  now  calls  us  hence  away. 
And  we  fliall  oft  keep  holiday. 

Praxinoe. 
Maid  >.  water  quickly— fet  it  down- 
Lord  :   how  undelicate  you're  grown  ! 
Difperfe  thefe  cats  that  love  their  cafe— 

But  firft  the  water,  if  you  pleafe 

Quick !  how  fhe  creeps ;  pour,  hulTey,  pour  • 
You've  fpoil'd  my  gown— fo,  fo— no  more.  * 
M' ell,  now  I'm  wafh'd— ye  gods  be  bled  '— 
Here— bring  the  key  of  my  large  chefl. 

Gorgo, 
This  robe  becomes  you  mighty  well ; 
What  might  it  coft  you  ?  can  you  tell  ? 
Praxinoe. 

Three  pounds  or  more;  I'd  not  have  done  it. 

But  that  I'd  fet  my  heart  upon  it. 
Gorgo. 

'Tiswonderous  cheap.  Prax.  You  think fo?-Ma;d 

Fetch  my  umbrella  and  my  ftiade  ;  fio 

So,  put  it  on— fy,  Zophy,  fy  ! 

Stay  within  doors,  and  don't  you  cry  : 

The  hcrfe  will  kick  you  in  fhe  dirt— * 

Roar  as  you  pleafe,  you  fhan't  get  hurt. 

Piay,  maid,  divert  him— come,  'tis  late  : 

Call  in  the  dog,  and  (hut  the  gate. 

Lord  I  here's  a  bufile  and  a  throng- 
How  fhall  we  ever  get  along? 

Such  numbers  cover  all  the  way, 

Like  emmets  on  a  fummer's  day.  *^ 

O  Ptolemy  !  thy  fame  exceeds 

Thy  godlike  fire's  in  noble  deeds  : 

No  robber  now  with  Pharian  wiles 

The  ftranger  of  his  purfc  beguiles  j 
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No  ruffians  nnw  infeft;  the  ilrcet. 
And  (lab  the  paffcngers  they  meet. 

What  fliall  we  do  ?  lo  here  advance 
The  king's  war-horfes — how  they  prance! 
Don't  tread  upon  me,  honeft  friend — 
Lord,  how  that  mad  horfe  rears  an  end  I  So 

He'Jl  throw  his  rider  down,  I  fear — 
I'm  glad  1  left  the  child  my  dear. 

Gorgo. 
Don't  be  afraid ;  the  danger's  o'er ; 
The  horfes,  fee  !  are  gone  before. 

JPraxinoe. 
I'm  better  now,  but  always  quake 
Whene'er  I  fee  a  horfe  or  fnake  : 
They  rear,  and  look  fo  fierce  and  wild — 
1  own,  I've  loath'd  them  from  a  child. 
Walk  quicker— what  a  crowd  is  this  ?  89 

Gorgo, 
Pray,  come  you  from  the  palace  ?  Old  Wo.  Yes. 

Gorgo, 
Can  we  get  in,  d'ye  think  ?  Old  Wa.  Make  trial — 
The  fleady  never  take  denial; 
The  fteady  Greeks  old  Ilium  won: 
By  trial  all  things  may  be  done. 

Gorgo. 

Gone,  like  a  riddle  in  the  dark ; 
Thefe  crones,  if  we  their  tales  remark, 
Know  better  far  than  I  or  you  know 
How  Jupiter  wasjoin'd  to  Juno. 
Lo  !  at  the  gate  what  crowds  are  there ! 

Praxinoe. 
Immenfc,  indeed!  Your  hand   my  dear  ;  100 

And  let  the  maids  join  hands,  and  clofe  us, 
Left  in  the  buftle  they  fhould  lofe  us. 
Let's  crowd  together  through  the  door--* 
Heav'ns  blefs  me  I  how  my  gown  is  tore  I 
By  Jove,  but  this  is  pall  a  joke — 
Pray,  good  Sir,  don't  you  reiid  my  cloak. 

Man. 
I  can't  avoid  it ;  I'm  fo  preft. 

Praxiqne. 
Like  pigs  they  juflle,  I  proteft. 
Man. 

Cheer  up,  for  now  we're  fafe  and  found. 

Fraxinoe. 
May  you  in  happinefs  abound  :  1 10 

For  ycu^iave  ferv'dus  all  you  can--* 
Gorgo  !— a  mighty  civil  man- 
See  how  the  folks  poor  Eunoe  juftle  1 
Pufh  through  the  crowd,  girl  !--bu{lIe,  buftle — 
Now  we're  all  in ;  as  Dromo  faid, 
When  he  had  got  his  bride  in  bed. 

Gorgo. 
Lo  !  what  rich  hangings  grace  the  rooms- 
Sure  they  were  wove  in  heavenly  looms. 

Praxinoe. 
Gracious  I  how  delicately  fine 
Tke  work'   how  noble  the  defign  !  lao 

How  true,  hew  happy  is  the  draught ! 
The  figures  feem  inform'd  with  thought- 
No  artifts  fure  the  ftory  wove  ; 
They're  real  men — they  live,  they  move. 
From  thefe  amazing  works  we  find, 
How  great,  how  wife  the  human  mind. 
Lo  !  ftretch'd  upon  a  filver  bed,jj 
Ssarce  has  the  down  hi»  cheeks  o'erfpread) 


Auuiijs  Ues ;  O  charming  Ihow ! 

Lov'd  by  the  fable  pow'rs  below.  130 

Stranger. 
Hift  I  your  Sicilian  prate  forbear  : 
Your  mouths  exjend  from  ear  to  ear. 
Like  turtles  that  forever  moan  ; 
You  ftun  us  with|your  ruftic  tone. 

Gorgo. 
Sure  !  we  may  fpeak  '.  what  fellow's  this  ? 
And  do  you  take  it.  Sir,  amifs  ? 
Go,  keep  Egyptian  flaves  in  awe  : 
Think  not  to  give  Sicilians  law  i 
Befides,  we're  of  Corinthian  mold, 
As  was  Bellcrophon  of  old  :  14^ 

Our  lariguage  is  entirely  Greek — 
The  Dorians  may  the  Doric  fpeak. 

Praxinoe. 
O  fweet  Proferpina,  fure  none 
Prefumes  to  give  us  law  but  one ! 
To  us  there  is  no  fear  you  fhould 
Do  harm,  who  cannot  do  us  good. 

Gorgo. 
Hark  !  the  Greek  girl's  about  to  raife 
Her  virice  in  fair  Adonis'  praife  ; 
She's  a  fweet  pipe  for  funeral  airs  : 
She's  juft  beginning,  flie  prepares :  151 

She'll  Sperchis,  and  the  world  excel, 
That  by  her  prelude  you  may  tell. 
The  Greek  Girljings. 
"  O  chief  of  Golgos,  and  the  Idalian  grove. 
And  breezy  Eryx,  beauteous  queen  of  Love  ! 
Once  more  the  foft-foot  hours  approaching  flow, 
Reftore  Adonis  from  the  realms  below; 
Welcome  to  man  they  come  with  filent  pace, 
Diffufing  benifons  to  human  race. 
O  Venus,  daughter  of  Dione  fair, 
You  gave  to  Berenice's  lot  to  fliare  l6» 

Immortal  joys  in  heavenly  regions  bleft, 
And  with  divine  ambrofia  fiU'd  her  breaft. 
And  now  in  due  return,  O  heavenly  born  ! 
Whofe  honour'd  name  a  thoufand  fanes  adorn, 
Arfinoe  pays  the  pompous  rites  divine, 
Rival  of  Helen,  at  Adonis'  fhrine ; 
All  fruits  fhe  offers  that  ripe  autumn  yields, 
The  produce  of  the  gardens,  and  the  fields ; 
All  herbs  and  plants  which  filver  balketshold ; 
And  Syrian  unguents  flow  from  ftiells  of  gold,  fjm 
With  fineft  meal  fweet  pafte  the  women  make, 
Oil,  flowers  and  honey  mingling  In  the  cake  : 
Earth  and  the  air  afford  a  large  fupply 
Of  animals  that  creep,  and  birds  that  fly. 
Green  bow'rs  are  built  with  dill  fwcet-fmelling 

crown'd. 
And  little  Cupids  hover  all  around ; 
And  as  young  nightingales  their  wings  eflay. 
Skip  here  and  there,  and  hop  from  fpray  to  fpray. 
What  heaps  of  golden  veffels  glittering  bright ! 
Whatftores  of  ebon  black,  and  ivory  white  !  1 8* 
In  ivory  carv'd  large  eagles  feem  to  move. 
And  through  the  clouds  bear  Ganymede  to  Jove. 
Lo  \  purple  tapeftry  arrang'd  on  high 
Charms  the  fpedtators  with  the  Tyrian  dye. 
The  Samian  and  Milefian  fwains,  who  keep 
Large  flocks,  acknowledge  'tis  more  foft  than  ilee^ 
Of  this  Adonis  claims  a  downy  bed, 
And  lo !  another  for  fair  Venws  fprea^! 


Hz 
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Her  bridegroom  fcarce  attains  to  nineteen  years, 
Rofy  his  lips,  and  no  rough  beard  appears.       190 
L.et  raptur'd  Vepus  now  enjoy  her  mste. 
While  we,  defcending  to  the  city  gate, 
Array'd  in  decent  robes  that  fweep  the  ground, 
With  naked  bofoms,  and  with  hair  unbound, 
Bring  forth  Adonis,  fljin  in  youthful  years, 
Ere  Phoebus  drinks  the  morning's  early  tears. 
And  while  to  yonder  flood  wc  march  along, 
With  tuneful  voices  raife  the  funeral  long. 

Adonis,  you  alone  of  demigods, 
Now  viGt  earth,  and  now  hell's  dire  abodes  :   aoo 
Not  fam'd  Atrides  could  this  fa%'our  boaft, 
"Nor  furious  Ajax,  though  himfelf  an  hoft; 
Nor  He<&or,  long  his  mother's  grace  and  joy 
Of  twenty  fons,  not  Pyrrhus  fafe  from  Troy, 


Not  brave  Patroclus  of  immcrl^I  fame. 
Nor  the  fit  rce  I.apithz,  a  deathlefs  name  ; 
Nor  fous  of  Pelnps,  nor  Deucalion's  race, 
Norllout  Pelafgians,  Argos'  honour'd  grace 

As  now,  divme  Adonis,  you  appear 
Kind  to  our  prayers,  O  blefs  the  furure  year  !  21 
As  now  propitious  to  our  vows  you  prove, 
Return  witli  meek  benevolence  and  love. 

Corgo. 

O,  fam'd  for  knowledge  in  myfterious  things  ! 
How  fweet,  Praxinoc.thc  damfel  lings  '. 
Time  calls  me  home  to  keep  my  hufband  kind^ 
He's  prone  to  anger  if  he  has  not  din'd. 
Farewell,  Adonis,  lov'd  and  honour'd  boy  ; 
O  come  propitious,  and  augment  our  joy.  j 
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Ver.  T. 
Anne  eft  intus  Pamphilus  ?   Ter.  Aad.Aa  5.  S(.  a. 

Ver.  17. 
Ki  diftu  foedum,  vifuque,  &c.  Ju-v.  Sat.  14.  44. 

^ufTer  no  lewdnefs,  or  indecent  fpeech 

Tb'  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach. 

Drjden, 

Ver.  33.  A  drachma  is  feven-pence  three-far- 
ihings. 

Ver.  II.  Hence  we  learn,  fays  Cafaubcn,  that 
the  ladies  formerly  had  an  under  garment,  which 
■was  faflened  to  the  brcaft  by  ciafps  :  the  ladies  of 
fafbioD  bad  ciafps  of  gold ; 

Aurea  purpuream  fubnedit  fibula  veftem. 

Mn.  B.  139. 
A  golden  clafp  her  purple  garment  binds.       Pitt. 

Ver.  51. 
—  Move  vero  occys  Te,  nutrix.     T^ir.  Eun.  AH  5. 

Ver.  67. 
Di  boni  quid  turbae  eft  !  Ttr.  Heaut.  ASi  2. 

Ver  70. 
Ac  veluti  ingentem  formlcas,  &c.  ./En  4.  401. 

Ver.  78. 
Poft  bellator  equus.  vS»,  11.  98. 

Ver.  8o. 
Tollit  fc  arredum  quadrupes.  ^n.  10.  892. 

Ver.  86.  The  Greek  is  ^i/;^?'"  "?">  ^  cold  (hake, 
thus  Virgil, 

Frigidus,  6  pueri,  fugjte  hinc  latet  anguis  in  herba. 
And  Ed.  3.  93. 

Frigidus  in  partis  cantando  rumpltur  anguis. 

£cl.  8.71. 
Ver.  97.  Plautus  feenns  to  have  imitated  this, 

Id  quod  in  aurem  rex  reginas  dixerit 
Sciun: ;  quod  Juno  fabulata  eft  cum  Jove. 

Ver.  117.  Thus  Telemackus  exprcffes  his  fur- 

Srife  to  Pififtratus  at  the  magnificent  fiirniturc  of 
lenelaus's  palace  at  Sparta  J 


I  View'ft  thou  unmov'd,  O  ever  honour'd  moft! 
I  Thefe  prodigies  of  art  and  wondrous  coft  '. 
Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  Ihines 
I  he  fumlefs  treafure  of  exhaufted  mines; 
The  fpoiis  of  elephants  the  roof  inlay, 
And  fiudded  amber  darts  a  golden  ray  : 
Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above 
My  wonder  didates  is  the  dome  of  Jove. 

I'oj>,t  OJyJf.  B.  4. 
Ver.  124. 

Velut  fi 

Re  vera  pugnent,  ferient,  vitentque  moventes 
Arma  viri.  Hor.  B.  i.  Sat.  7. 

Ver.    127,  At  the  feaft  of  Adonis  they  always 
placed   his  iniage   on  a   magnificent  bed;  thus 
J  Bion, 

I  £s-'  ayttSa  ri/Sas  n.  r.  A..  Ji^yl.  I,  69. 

1  — Behold  the  ftately  bed, 

O.n  which  Adonis,  nowdepriv'd  of  breath, 
Seems  funk  in  flumbers,  beauteous  ev'n  in  death. 

jF.F. 
Ver.  128. 

Flaventem  prjma  lanugine  malas. 

uSn.  B.  ic.  324, 

Ver.  134.  A  citizen  of  Alexandria  finds  fault 
with  the  Syracufian  goflips  for  opening  their 
mouths  (o  wide  when  they  fpeak ;  the  good  wo- 
men are  affronted,  and  tell  him,  that  as  they  are 
Dorians,  they  will  make  ufe  of  the  Doric  dialed  : 
hence  we  may  obferve,  that  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Dorians  was  very  coarfe  and  broad,  and 
founded  harfh  in  the  ears  of  the  politer  Grecians. 
Martyns  Pnf.  to  VirgU. 

Ver.  145.  Here  1  entirely  follow  the  ingenious 
interpretation  of  Heinfius. 

Ver.  151.  A  celebrated  finger. 

Ver.  153.  Golgos  was  a  fmall  but  very  ancient 
town  in  Cyprus,  where  Venus  was  worfliipped. 
Catullus  has  tranilated  this  verfe  of  TbeocriCTH. 
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©uaquc  regis  Golgos,  quxque  Idalium  frondnfum 
De  Nup.  PL  \5'  Thet. 

Ver.  154.  Eryx  was  a  mountain  in  Sicily. 
Ver.  16a.  Ovid  has  imitated  this  paffage ;  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  deification  of  ^ncas,  he  fays, 

• Ambrofia  cum  dulci  nedlare  mifla 

Contigit,  OS  ;  fecitque  Deum.      Mit.  B.  14.  606. 

Ver.  164  This  is  Cmilar   to  the  beginning  of 
Sappho's  firfl:  ode, 

TloiKiXo^^/n'  *•  r.  X. 

Venus,  brif;ht  goddefs  of  the  Ikies, 

To  whom  unnumber'd  temples  rife.  JP.  F. 

Ver.  169.  The  Greeek  is  a^raXs/  x.a.'xoi^foft  gar- 
dens ;  Archbilhop  Potter  obferves,  that  at  the  feaft 
of  Adonis,  there  were  carripd  fhells  filled  with 
earth,  in  which  grew  feveral  forts  of  herbs,  efpe- 
cially  lettuces,  in  memory  that  Adonis  was  laid 
out  Ijy  Venus  on  a  bed  of  lettuces  :  thcfe  were 
called  x-z-i'Tci,  gardens  ;  whence  K^mt^c;  xfi-rc;  are 
proverbially  applied  to  things  unfruitful,  or  fading, 
becaufe  thoi'e  herbs  were  only  fown  fo  long  be- 
fore the  feflival,  as  to  fprout  forth,  and  be  green 
at  that  time,  and  afterwards  call  in  the  water. 
See  u4n;'tquit .  vol.  I. 
JJani  quotcunque  ferunt   campi,   quos   Theffala 

magnis 
Montjbus  ora  creat.        Catull.  Is'  de  Pel.  ts*  Tbet. 

Ver.  176.  Thus  Bion,  A[/.<fi^t  y.7}i  k.  r.  X. 

£fit.  Adon. 

Surrounding  Cupids  heave  their  breaftsv/ith  fighs. 

And  Mofchus, 

The  little  loves,  lamenting  at  his  doom, 
SlTike  their  fair  breads,  and  weep  around  his  tomb. 

F,F. 

But  as  Longepierre  obferves,  images  of  Cupids 
were  never  omitted  at  this  feftival.  Ovid  feems 
to  have  had  this  in  view  when  he  wrote, 

Ecce  puer  Veneris  fert  everfamque  pharetram, 
£t  fradlos  arcui,  et  fine  luce  facem. 

Afpice  demiflis  ut  eat  miferabilis  alis, 
Peftoraque  iiifefta  tundit  aperca  manu. 

Excipiunt  lacrymas  fparfi  per  colla  capilli, 
Oraque  Cngultu  concutiente  fonant. 

jlmiir.  B.  J  El.  g. 

See  Venus'  fon  his  torch  extinguifn'd  brings, 

His  quiver  all  reyers'd,  and  breke  his  bo«r ! 
See,  penfive  how   he   droops    with   flagging 
wings. 

And  ftrikes  his  bared  bofom  many  a  blow  ! 
Loofe  and  neglected,  fcatter'd  o'er  his  neck, 

His  golden  locks  drink  mapy^a  falling  tear.; 
What  piteous  fobs,  as  if  his  heart  would  break, 

Shake  his  fwol'n   cheek  ?    Ah,  forrow  too 
fevere ! 

Ver.  178.  Thus  Bion,fpeaklng  likewifeof  Cupid> 
ret  xxt  ret  T»v  Eo«iT«  |et£T«A^svov, 

How  here  and  there  he  ikipt,  and  hopt  from  tree 
to  tree. 


Ver.  181.  Virgil  has  an  image  of  this  fort, 

Intextufque  puer quem  prajpes  ab  Ida,  &c. 

^n.  B.  5. 

There  royal  Ganymede,  Invn-ought  with  art. 
O'er  hills  and  forefts  hunts  the  bounding  hart; 
The  beauteous  youth,  all  wondrous  to  behold  : 
Pants  in  the  moving  threads,  and  lives  in  gold ; 
From  towering  Ida  (hoots  the  bird  of  Jove, 
And   bears  him  flruggling   through   the  clouds 

above  ; 
With  out-flretch'd  hands  his  hoary  guardians  cry. 
And  the  loud  hounds  fpring  furious  at  the  iky. 

Piif, 

I  tranfcribed  this  fine  pafTage  from  Mr.  Pitt'f 
tranflation  of  Virgil,  that  I  might  lay  before  the 
reader  Mr.  Warton's  note  upon  it.  "  The  de- 
fcription  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  tapeftry  is  ex- 
tremely pifturefque  :  the  circumftances  of  the  boy's 
panting,  the  old  men  lifting  up  their  hands,  and 
above  all,  the  dogs  looking  up  and  barking  after 
him,  are  painted  in  the  liveliefl  manner  imagina- 
ble. There  is  a  very  fine  painting  by  Michael 
Angelo  on  this  fubjeiS;,  who  has  exadlly  copied 
Virgil's  defcription,  except  that  he  has  omitted 
the  circumftance  of  the  dogs,  which  Spenfer  has 
likewife,  in  defcribing  this  ftory,  as  part  of  the 
tapeftry  with  which  the  houfe  of  Bufyrane  was 
adorned." 

When  as  the  Trojan  boy  fo  faire 

He  fnatch'd  from  Ida  hill,  and  with  him  bare. 
Wondrous  delight  it  was,  there  to  behold,. 
How  ths  rude  Ihepherds  after  him  did  ftare, 
Trembling  through  fear  left  he  down  fallen  (houldj 
And  often  to  him  calling  to  take  furer  holde. 

F.  ^  B.  3.  (.  II. 

Ver.  185.  Thus  Virgil, 
Quamvis  Milefia  magno 
Vellera  mutcntur  Tyrios  incodla  rubores. 

Geor.  B.  3.  306. 

Ver.  186.  See  Idyl.  v.  ver.  j8,  and  the  note. 

Ver.  4IO. 
Sis  bonus  6  felixque  tuis.  Eel.  5.  6jf. 

Sis  felix,  nofirumque  leves  quscunque  laborem. 

^n.  I.  33a 

Ver.  2ia.  This  fuperftitiousmyftery, of  lament- 
ing for  Adonis,  may  be  thus  explained  :  Adonis 
was  the  fun  ;  the  upper  hemifphere  of  the  earth, 
or  that  which  we  think  fo,  was  anciently  called 
Venus,  the  under  Proferpine,  therefore ;  when 
the  fun  was  in  the  fix  inferior  figns,  they  faid,  he 
was  with  Proferpine ;  when  he  was  ia  the  fix  fu- 
perlor,  with  Venus.  By  the  boar  that  flew 
Adonis,  they  underftood  Winter;  for  they  made 
the  boar,  not  unaptly,  the  emblem  of  that  rigid 
feafon.  Or,  by  Adonis,  they  meant  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  which  are  for  one  while  buried,  but  ac 
length  appear  flourifliing  to  the  fight ;  when, 
therefore,  the  feed  was  thrown  into  the  ground, 
they  faid,  Adonis  was  gone  to  Proferpine;  but 
when  it  fprouted  up,  they  faid,  he  had  tevifited 
t^e   ligh;  and  V?nos.    Jfence  probably  it  wag 


ia4 

that  they   foweJ    corn,,  and  made   gardens  for 
•Adonis.  Unl-verf.  Hift.  -vol    ii. 

Milton  has  feme  fine  melodious  lines  on   this 
fubjeft. 
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-Thaninniz  came  next  behind, 


Whofa  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damfels  ro  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  fummer's  day. 
While  fmooth  Adonis,  from  his  native  rock, 
Ran  purple  to  the  fca,  fuppr-s'd  with  blood  ' 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. 

Par.  Lof.B.  1. 
Give  me  leave  here  to  infert  the  account  given 
hy  the  late  Mr.  Maundrel  of  this  ancient  piece  of 
wtyfhip,  and  probably  the  firft  occaCon  of  fuch  a 
fuperftition.  "  We  had  the  fortune  to  fee  what 
"  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  occafion  of  that  opi- 
"  nion  which  Lucian  relates,  viz.  That  thisflream 
"  (the  river  Adonis)  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year, 
"  efpecially  about  the  feaft  of  Adonis,  is  of  a 
"  bloedy  colour ;  which  the  Heathens  looked 
«  upon  as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  fympathy  in 


"  the  river   for   the  death   of  Adonis,  who  wa» 
"  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in  the   mountains,  out  of  j 
"  which  this  dream  rifes.  Something  like  thi=\ve| 
"  faw  aftually  come  to  pafs;   for  the   water  was] 
"  ftained  to  a   furprifing  rednefs  ;  and  as  we  ob- 
"  ferved  in    travelling,  had  difcoloured  the  fea  a 
"  great  way  into  a  reddifh  hue,  occafioned,  doubt- 
"  lefs,  by  a  fort  of  minium  or  red  earth,  walhed 
"  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of  the  rain,  and 
"  not  by  any  flain   from  the    blood  of  Adonis." 
The  prophet  Ezekialfaw  the  women  at  Jerufaleni 
lamenting    Tammuz,   ch.   viii.    ver.    14.     "  He 
"  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  Lord's 
'■  houfe  which   was   towards  the   north,  and  be- 
"  hold  there  fat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz." 

Ver.  ai6. 

Thus  Horace, 

Impranfus  non  qui  oivem  dignofceret  hofte. 

B.  I.  Ef.  I  J. 

With  hunger  keen. 

On  friends  and  foes  he  vented  h«  chargrJn. 

Duncombe. 


IDYLLIUM   XVI. 

THE  GRACES,  OR  HIERO. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

TH^IdylKumisaddreffed   to  Hlero,  the  laft  tyrant  of  Sicily.     Theocritus  having  before  celebrated 
th,    pimce,  w.thout  bemg  recompenfcd  for  his  trouble,  compofed  thi,  poem,  in  which  he  coSains 

tha^^no'tSd    theVlc^InTd  T  '"^^r'^  T  ^^°"^  ''''^"  ''^^'^  ^^"^  '— ^'      He  o"fer^ 
;btL;?if'tU- ^ftn^e'l^ll^X^'l^^^^  ^^-^^^^'  -"^^  ^-  ^-  ^-'^^  ^n. 


It  fits  the  mufe's  tongue,  the  poet's  pen, 
To  praife  th'  immortal  gods,  and  famous  men  : 
The  nine  are  deities  and  gods  rcfound. 
But  bards  are  men,  and  fing  of  men  renown  "d. 
Yet  who  that  lives  beneath  heav'ns  cope  regards 
The  incenfe,  or  the  facrifice  of  bards } 
Who  opens  now  the  hofpitable  door. 
And  makes  the  mufes  richer  than  before.' 
Barefoot,  unpaid,  indignant  they  return, 
Reproach  my  zeal,  and  unavailing  mourn;         10 
To  the  dark  cheft  their  labours  they  confign, 
And  on  cold  knees  the  lauguid  head  recline ; 
For  none,  alas !  the  race  of  men  among. 
Receives  the  bard,  or  hears  his  lofty  fong  ; 
Men  thirft  not  now  for  glory  as  of  old, 
But  all  their  palTions  are  confin'd  to  gold  j 

To  their   mean   breaft  their   thrifty   hands  they 
jom, 

And  fcarce  will  give  the  canker  of  their  coin. 

Hint  at  a  rccompenfe,  they  thus  begin; 

•  Clofe  is  my  fliirt,  but  clofer  is  my  flcin  :  20 

.'  ^y,°"'"  ^'^^  ^"P;  and  may  the  gods  reward, 

^  And  crown  witli  honours  every  living  bard. 

^   Homer's  the  prince  .of  poets— fure  'tis  fenfe, 
i  0  read  the  nobleft  works  at  no  cirence.' 


What  profit,  wretched  churls,  can  gold  afford. 
Which  thus  in  coffers  ye  abundant  hoard  ? 
The  wife  a  different  ufe  for  riches  know, 
And  love  on  men  of  geraus  tobeftow; 
Part  en  themfelves,  to  others  part  they  fpare, 
And  feme  their  friends,  and  fome  their  kinfmen 
fhare :  ,^ 

To  every  man  their  bounty  flilnes  difplay'd, 
And  yet  the  offerings  of  the  gods  are  paid. 
With  prudent  hofpitality  they  fpend, 
And  kindly  greeting  fpeed  the  parting  friend. 
But  moft  the  mufes'  fons  thefe  honours  claim, 
Whofe  deathlefs  lays  immortalize  their  fame  ; 
Then  will  they  never  rove,  inglorious  fliades, 
(Like  thofc  who  living  labour'd  with  their  fpades) 
Along  cold  Acheron's  infernal  liver, 
And  mourn  hereditary  want  for  ever.  4* 

Aleua  and  Antiochus  we're  told, 
Reign'd  rich,  and  mighty  potentates  of  old. 
And  to  a  thoufand  flaves,  their  menial  train, 
In  lots  diftributed  the  monthly  grain  : 
In  Scopas'  fields  unnumber'd  heifers  fed,    [head  : 
And  bulls  that  proudly   tofs'd   the   rough-horn'd 
For  good  Creondas'  ufe  the  fliepherd-fwains 
Fed  f.ocks  in  myriads  on  Cranonian  plains  : 
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rhefe  after  death  their-  fweet  enjoyments  loft, 
When  in  hell's  fpscious  barge  their  ghofts  had  cro^ 
rh'  infernal  river,  and  unhonour'd  all,  jr 

To  other  heirs  their  vaft  poffeffions  fall; 
And  thefe  among  the  miferable  train 
Had  long  in  darknefs  and  obHvion  lain, 
Had  not  the  Ccan  mufe  extoll'd  their  name, 
Awak'd  his  founding  lyre,  and  giv'n  them  death- 
lefs  fame.  [meed, 

Verfe  crowns  the   race-horfe  with  fair  honour's 
That  in  the  field  has  fignaliz'd  his  fpeed. 
iWho  had  the  Lycian  thiefs,  and  Trojan  known. 
Or  Cycnus,  delicate  with  milk-white  crown,      6o 
Had  not  the  bard  delighted  to  rchearfe 
Their  bold  atchievements  in  heroic  verfe  ? 
Ulyffes  ne'er  had  endlefs  glory  gain'd, 
Though  for  ten  tedious  fummers  he  fuflaln'd 
Unnumber'd  toils,  while  he  obfervant  ftray'd 
From  clime  to  clime,  and  men  and  ftates  furvey'd  ; 
Ev'n  though  he  Ycap'd  the  Cyclops'  gloomy  cell, 
And  qaick  defcended  to  the  realms  of  hell : 
Philcetius  and  Eumzus  with  the  dead 
Had  Iain  as  namelefs  as  the  beafts  they  fed;        70 
And  brave  Laertes  with  his  parting  breath 
Had  dy'd,  but  Homer  fnatch'd  their  names  from 
death. 
All  human  fame  is  by  the  mufes  fpread, 
And  heirs  confume  the  riches  of  the  dead. 
Yet  'tis  an  eafier  talk,  when  tempefts  roar. 
To  count  the  waves  that  ceafelefs  lafh  the  fliore  : 
Tio  eafier  far  to  bleach  the  Ethiop  foul, 
Than  turn  the  tenor  of  the  mifer's  foul. 
Curfe  on  the  wretch,  that  thus  augments  his  ftore! 
And  much  pcfTc fling,  may  he  wiih  for  more  !    80 
I  ftill  prefer  fair  fame,  with  better  fenfe, 
And,  more  than  riches,  mens  benevolence 
And  yet,  alas '   what  guardian  Ihall  I  choofe, 
What  prmcely  chief  to  patronize  my  mufe  ? 
In  perilous  paths  the  race  of  poets  rove, 
Dubious  their  fate,  without  the  aid  of  Jove. 
But  Hill  the  fun  rolls  glorious  in  the  ikies ; 
And  future  vigors  in  the  race  will  rife  : 


The  chief  will  rife,  who  fhall  iriy  numbers  ckim. 
Equal  to  great  Eacides  in  fame,  9* 

Equal  to  Ajax  on  the  Phrygian  plains, 
Where  lUus'  tomb  near  Simois'  ftreams  remains. 
The  bold  Phoenicians,  fons  of  Libya  far. 
Shrink  at  the  rumour  of  approaching  war  ; 
For  lo  I  their  fpears  the  Syracufians  wield. 
And  bend  the  pliant  fallow  to  a  fhield  : 
Thefe  Hiero  leads,  fuperior  to  the  reft, 
And  on  his  helmet  nods  the  horfe-hair  creft. 

0  Jupiter,  and  thou  Minerva  chafte. 

And  Proferpine,  to  our  proteiflion  hade,  lo« 

With  Ceres  thou  delighted  to  partake 

Thofe  fair  built  walls  by  Lyfinielia's  lake  : 

Oh,  may  the  fates,  in  pity  to  our  woes. 

On  the  Sardonian  main  difperfe  our  foes  ! 

And  let  the  few  that  reach  their  country  tell 

Their  wives  and  children  how  their  fathers  fell! 

And  let  the  natives  dwell  in  peace  and  reft       — ''\ 

In  all  the  cities  which  the  foes  poffeft  !  ■  T 

May  fwains,  along  the  paftures,  fat  and  fair, 

In  flocks  of  thoufands  tend  their  bleating  care!  XI* 

And  lowing  herds,  returning  to  the  ftall. 

Wind  o'er  the  plain,  as  flow  as  foot  can  fall ! 

May  the  crops  flourifli,  and  with  feeble  voice, 

On  leafy  flirubs  the  grafliopper  rejoice  ! 

While  fpiders  ftretch  their  webs  along  the  fbore, 

And  war's  dread  name  be  never  mention'd  more  I 

May  godlike  poets,  in  undying  flrain. 

Bear  Hiero's  praife  beyond  the  Scythian  main, 

Beyond  the  walls,  with  black  bitumen  made. 

Where  proud  6emiramis  the  fceptre  fway'd.     12* 

1  am  but  one  ;  Jove's  daughters  fair  regard 
With  fweeteft  favour  many  a  living  bard ; 
Thefe  fhall  Sicilian  Arethufa  fing, 

The  happy  people,  and  the  valiant  king. 

Ye  Graces  Eteociean,  \yho  refide 

Where  Minyas,  curft  by  Ehebans,  rolls  his  tide, 

Unaflc'd  I'll  reft  ;  yet  not,  if  call'd,  refufe 

With  you  to  bring  my  fwcet  aHociatc  mufe  : 

Without  you  what  to  men  can  pleafures  give? 

Oh:  may  1  cser  with  the  Graces  live  !  13© 
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This  little  piece  abounds  with  fo  many  beauties 
and  graces,  that  it  is  with  great  propriety  ftyled 
XapTs,-,  or,    the  Graces.     Hiero,    the  fubjeit  of 
this  poem,  was  the  fon  of  Hierocles,  one   of  the  , 
defcendants  of  Gclon  the   firft  king  of  Syracufe.  ^ 
Hiero  fucceeded  -to  the  throne  of  Syracufe  265  i 
years  before  Chrift.     He  was  remarkable  for  his  ! 
conftant  attachment  to,  and  generous  friendftiip  ^ 
for  the  Romans. 

Ver.  2.  In  like  manner  Horace  fays, 
Quern  virum,  aut  heroa,  lyra,  vel  acri 
Tibia  fumes  celebrare,  Clio  ? 
Quem  Deum?  £.  I.  Our  i; 

What  man,  what  hero  fhall  infplre, 
My  Clio'*  fife  with  fprightly  lays  ? 


Or  will  file  choofe  to  ftrikc  the  lyre 

Devoted  to  the  gods  in  hymns  of  praife  ? 

Vcr  5. 
Quis  tibi  Mxcenas  ?  quis  nunc  erit  aut  Proculeius, 
Aut  Fabius?  quisCotta  iterum  .'  quis  LentulusaU 
ter?  y^""-  ^"f-  7-  94' 

All  tliefe  great  men  were  celebrated  for  their 
generofity  and  liberality  to  the  Mufes. 

Ver.  7. 
Nemo  cibo,  nemo  hofpltia,  tefioque  juvabit. 

Ju-a.  Sat.  3.  211. 
Through  the  wide  world  a  wretched  vagrant  roam,  1 
For  where  can  ilatving  merit  find  a  home  ? 
In  vain  your  mournful  narrative  difclofe, 
While  ail  negUiii  aad  nioft  infult  your  wof«. 

S-  ycbnfon,. 


H6 

Ver.  9.  The  protection  of  princes  is  the  greateft 
incentive  to  the  diligence  of  poets,  and  often  of 
more  avail  than  the  infpiration  of  ApoUe,  "  Et 
"  fpes  &  ratio  ftudiorum  in  Csefare  tantum."  Ju- 
venal fays, 

Taedia  tunc  fubeunt  animos,  tunc  feque,  fuamque 
Terpfichoren  oditfacunda  &  nuda  fenetSus.  Sat.  7. 

Laft,  crufli'd  by  age,  in  poverty  ye  pine, 
And  fighing  curfe  the  unavailing  nine. 

Bur.  Greene. 

Ver.  17.  Illiberal  perfons  were  faid  to  hold  their 
hands  in  their  bofoms. 

Ver.  2e.  The  Greek  is  azfatrieu  r  yow  xvitftct.  My 
leg  is  further  off  than  my  knee*  I  would  not  re- 
coUeft  an  Englifli  proverb  more  correfpondent  to 
the  original  than  what  I  have  fubftituted  j  the  Ro- 
mans have  one  fltuibr. 

Tunica  pallio  proprior.  Plant- 

My  waiilcoat  is  nearer  than  my  cloak. 
'  Ver.  23. 

Priorcs  Mseonius  tenet 
Sedes  Homerus.  Her.  JS.  4.  Ode  ^. 

Ver.  aj. 
NuUus  argento  color  eft,  avarls 
Abdits  terris  ininiice  lamnae 
Crifpe  Sallufti,  nifi  temperate 

Splendeat  ufu.  ffor.  B.  a.  Ode  a. 

My  Salluft's  generous  thoughts  difdain 
The  fordid  mifer's  hoarded  g*hi; 
Since  filver  with  no  luflre  glows, 
But  what  a  moderate  ufe  beftows.  Buncombe. 

Ver.  28.  Horace  has  fomething  Cmiiar  ; 
Cur  eget  indignus  quifquam  te  divete  ?  &c. 

B.  2.  S.  a. 
Then,  like  the  fun  let  bounty  fpread  her  ray. 
And  Ihine  that  fuperfluity  away. 
Oh,  impudence  of  wealth !  with  all  thy  (lore. 
How  dar'ft  thou  let  one  worthy  man  be  poor  ? 

I'oft. 

Ver.  34.  Here  are  fome  admirable  precepts  for 
focial  life ;  fome  of  them  feem  to  be  borrowed 
from  Homer's  Odyffey,  B.  15.  which  I  (hall  give 
in  Mr.  Pope's  verfion. 

True  friendihip's  laws  are  by  this  rule  eipreft. 
Welcome  the  coming,  fpeed  the  parting  gueft. 

Which  he  has  adopted  in  his  imitation  of  the 
ad  fatire  of  the  ad  book  of  Horace. 

Ver.  38.  The  fenfe  of  the  original  i«,  «  Like 
"  fome  ditcher,  who  by  labouring  hard  with  his 
"  fpade,  has  rendered  his  hands  callous." 

Ver.  40. 
Nunc  et  paupttiem  &  duros  perferre  labores. 

^V  B.  6.  636. 

Ver.  41.  Antlochus  wai  king  of  Syria  :  the  A- 
lenadae  and  Scopadas  reigned  in  ThelTaly  and  the 
neighbouring  iflands, 

Ver.  44.  Anciently  the  mafters  of  families  ufed 
to  diftribute  to  their  flavcj,  every  month,  fiich  a 
meafure  of  com  as  would  keep  them  the  month, 
wkich  they  calied  Demcr^HTK  -,  t,hus  T:re:icc, 
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Quod  ille  unciatim  vis  de  demenf  >  fuo, 
Suum  defraudans  genium,  comparfit  mifer. 

Plor.  Aa  I.  Sc.  U 

Ver.  48.  Cranon  was  a  city  of  Theffaly. 

Ver.  50. 
Et  ferruginea  fubvedlat  corpora  cymba. 

vEn.  6.  304. 

Ver.  5 a. 
Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placens 
Uxor .  Hor.  B.  a.  Ode  14; 

Ver.  Si. 
— Omnes  illachrymabiles  Urgentiir,  &c. 

Hor.  B.  4.  Odi  5I. 
Vain  was  the  chief's,  the  fage's  pride  ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  dy'd. 
In  vain  they  fchem'd,  in  vain  they  bled ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead.  -Po/'f 

Ver.  53.^  Simonides,  a  native  of  Ceos,  an  ifland 
in  the  .^gean  Sea  He  was  a  moving  and  a  paf- 
fionate  writer,  and  fucceeded  chiefly  in  elegies  : 
he  gained  as  much  honour  as  he  gave  by  his  poemf 
on  the  four  celebrated  battles  at  Marathon,  Ther- 
mopyls,  Salamis  and  Plataa. 

Ver.  59.  Thefe  were  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus  r 
Cycnus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  was  flain  by  Achilles, 
and  turned  into  a  fwan  :  Heflod,  according  to  the 
Scholiaft,  defcribes  Cycnus  with  a  white  head. 

Ver.  65.  Thus  Horace, 

Multorum  providus  urbes, 

Et  mores  hominum  infpexit,  latumque  per  xqnor, 
Dum  Cbi,  dum  fociis  reditum  parat,  afpera  multa 
Pertulit,  B.  1.  Ep.  a. 

Ver.  69.  It  is  here  worth  obfervation,  that  af- 
ter the  enumeration  of  thefe  great  heroes,  Theo- 
critus does  not  forget  his  paftoral  capacity,  or 
omit  to  mention  the  fwineherd  EumsEus,  and  the 
neatherd  Philcetius.     See  Homer's  OJyJfey. 

Ver.  73. 
Dignum  laude  virum  mufam  vetat  mori. 

Hor.  B.  4.  Ode  t. 

Ver.  74.  _ 
— Extrudis  in  altum  Divitiis  potietur  hxres. 

Hor.  B.  a.  Ode  3. 

Ver.  75.  Virgil  feems  to  have  imitated  this  pal- 
fage: 

Quem  qui  fcire  velit,  &c.  Geor.  B.  %.  I05, 

Or  tell  the  billows,  as  they  beat  the  fliore s. 
When  all  th'  Ionian  fea  with  raging  Boreas  roars. 

IVarlon, 
Ver.  88.  Thus  Virgil : 
Alter  erit  Tiphyg,  et  altera  quae  vebat  Argo 
Deledas  heroas  :  erunt  etiam  altera  bella, 
Atque  itcrum  ad  Trojan  magnus  mittetur  Achilles. 

A' 

Another  Tiphys  Iball  new  feas  explore. 
Another  Argos  land  the  chiefs  on  Ihore; 
New  wars  the  bleeding  nations  (ball  deftroy, 
And  great  Achilles  find  a  fecond  Troy. 

Lryd.  and  War. 
Ver.  92.  Homer  has, 

J&£/B  !rj!«a  er.fjLo.'Tt  IA».  Iliad,  S,  II.  4I.f. 

From  aacJtr.t  Ilut'  ruin'd  monctncn;.  P'Pc 
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Ver.  96.  Thus  Virf^H, 
— — F!e<3untque  faligiias 
Umbonum  cratee.  Mn.  B.  7.  632. 

And  for  the  ftiield  the  pliant  fallow  bend.       Pitt. 

Pindar  feems  to  make  an  allufion  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  in  his  firft  Pythian  Ode,  which  I  fhall 
plv  in  the  excellent  tranflation  of  the  late  Gil- 
bc  t  'A'cft,  Efq. 

And  do  thou  aid  Sicilia's  hoary  lord, 

To  form  and  rule  hi?  fou's  obedient  miad; 

And  ftill  in  golden  days  of  fvveet  accord, 
And  mutual  peace  the  friendly  people  bind, 

Then  grant,  O  fon  of  Saturn,  grant  my  pray'r ! 
The  bold  Phoenician  on  his  Ihore  detain,  &c. 

Ver,  98. 
— -Crifta  hirfutus  equina.  -^n.  lO.  869. 

High  on  his  head  the  crefted  helm  he  wore.  PHt. 

.;Ver.  99.  hiyn^,  Zw  xvhi^i  vart^  ss.  <r.  X. 
This  verfe  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  Homer; 

Ai  yup  Zsu  ri  -zrart^  xa)  Aiwam  xa)  AzfuXXav. 
Sic  pater  ille  deum  facial,  fie  altus  Apollo. 

Virg.  JEn.  JO.  875. 

So  may  great  Jove,  and  he,  the  god  of  light.  Pitt. 

Ver.  100.  Thefe  deities  were  worfhipped  by  the 
Syracufians. 

Ver.  i02.  A  lake  not  far  from  Syracufe, 

Ver.  104.  Thefe  were  the  Carthaginians,  who 
ufed  frequently  to  invade  Sicily. 

Ver.  105.  The  Greek  is  a^tP/zaru;,  numerabl- 
les,  eajy  to  ie  told,  which  is  elegantly  ufed  for  a 
/etv:  Horace  has  the  fame  expreffion,  "  Quo 
"  fane  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus. 

Art.  Poet.  2C6. 

Ver.  no.  Thus  the  Pfalmift,  "  That  our  flocks 
"  may  bring  forth  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  in 
*'  our  flreets;"  that  is,  in  their  paftures  or  walks; 
or,  may  they  increafe  fo  as  not  only  to  fill  our 
paftures,  but  the  ftrcets  of  our  villages. 

Ver.  114. 
Sole  fub  ardenti  refonant  arbufla  cicadis. 

Virg.  Eel.  2. 


Ver.  115. 
[n  foribus  laxos  fufpendit  aranea  caffes. 

J'irg.  Gtorg,  4.  247, 

Ver.  119.  Thus  Ovid; 
— Ubi  dicitnr  altam 


Codilibus  muris  cinxiife  Semiramis  arbem. 

Met.  4.  57. 
Where  proud  Semiramis,  for  (late. 


Rais'd  walls  of  brick  magnificently  great.    Eufden, 

Ver.  I2J.  By  the  Graces  are  meant  the  Mufes  : 
Eteocles  was  the  elder  fon  of  Oedippus  by  Jocafta  : 
he  is  faid  to  have  firft  facrificed  to  the  Mufes  at 
Orchomenos :  whence  they  are  called  the  Etso- 
clean  Deities,  or  Graces.  Homer  mentions  the 
river  Miiiyas.  lUa!,  B.  II. 
Soft  Minyas  rolls  hi«  waters  to  the  main.      P(fe. 

Ver.  130.  Milton  feems  to  allude  to  this, 
Thefe  delights  if  thou  caft  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 

There  is  a  beautiful  paffage  in  my  friend  Mr. 
William  Whitehead's  excellent  poem  called,  "  The 
"  Danger  of  Writing  Verfe,"  which  1  fti  all  beg  leave 
to  tranfcribe,  as  the  fubjeiS  is  the  fame  with  this 
Idyllium,  and  the  laft  line  refers  to  our  next  poem, 
"  The  Encomium  of  Ptolemy :"  complaining  that 
the  great  Diowed  no  regard  to  the  Mufes,  he  iays. 

Yet  let  ev'n  thefe  be  taught  in  myftic  rhyme, 
'Tis  verfe  alone  arrefts  the  wings  of  time. 
Faft  to  the  thread  of  life  annex'd  by  fame, 
A  fculptur'd  medal  bears  each  human  name  t 
O'er  Lethe's  ftreams  the  fatal  threads  depend. 
The  glittering  medal  trembles  as  they  bend; 
Clofe  but  the  ftiears,  when  chance  or  nature  call?. 
The  birds  of  rumour  catch  it  as  it  falls ; 
A  while  from  bill  to  bill  the  trifle's  toft, 
The  waves  receive  it,  and  'tis  ever  loft. 

But  fhould  the  meaneft  fwan  that  cuts  theftreamj 
Confign'd  to  Phcebus,  catch  the  favour'd  name, 
Safe  in  her  mouth  flie  bears  the  facred  prize. 
To  where  bright  Fame's  eternal  altars  rife  : 
'Ti?  there  the  Mufe's  friends  true  laurels  wear. 
There  *  Egypt's  monarch  reigtis,  and  great  A»- 
gulliis  there. 

*   Ptolemy-  Philadelphut. 
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THE  i>RGUMENT. 


TaEOCRiTCS  rifes  above  his  paftoral  ftyle  when  he  celebrates  the  praifes  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  the 
fon  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Berenice :  he  derives  his  race  from  Hercules;  enumerates  his  many 
cities;  defcribes  his  immenfe  rrcafures,  and  though  he  extols  him  for  his  military  preparations,  he 
commends  his  love  of  peace  :  but  above  all  he  commemorates  his  royal  munificence  to  the  fons  o£ 
the  Mufes. 

Vv  iTH  Jove  begin,  ye  nine,  and  end  with  Jove,    I  But  if  of  nobleft  men  the  fong  ye  caft. 
Whene'er  ye  praife  the  greateft  god  above  :  |  Let  Ptolemy  be  firft,  and  niidft,  and  Uil> 
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Heroes  of  old,  from  demigods  that  fprung, 
Chofe  lofty  pqets  who  their  adions  fung : 
Well  fcill'd,  I  tune  to  Ptolemy  my  reed ; 
Hymns  are  of  gods  above  the  honour'd  meed. 
To  Ida,  when  the  woodman  winds  his  way. 
Where  verdant  pines  their  towering  tops  difplay. 
Doubtful  he  ftand?,  with  undetermin'd  look,     ii 
Where  firft  to  deal  the  meditated  ftroke  : 
And  where  (hall  I  commence  ?  new  themes  arife, 
Deeds  that  exalt  his  glory  to  the  Ikies. 
If  from  his  fathers  we  commence  the  plan, 
Lagus,  how  great,  how  excellent  a  man  ! 
who  to  no  earthly  potentate  would  yield 
For  wifdom  at  the  board,  or  valour  in  the  field  : 
Him  with  the  gods  Jove  equals,  and  has  given 
A  golden  palace  in  the  realms  of  heaven ;  20 

Near  him  fits  Alexander,  wife  and  great, 
The  fell  deflroyer  of  the  Perfian  ftate. 
Againft  them,  thron'd  in  adamant,  in  view 
Alcides,  who  the  Cretan  monfter  flew, 
Reclines,  and,  as  with  gods  the  feaft  he  fhares, 
Glories  to  meet  his  own  defcendant  heirs, 
From  age  and  pain's  impediments  repriev'd, 
And  in  the  rank  of  deities  receiv'd. 
For  in  his  line  are  both  thefe  heroes  clafs'd, 
And  both  deriv'd  from  Hercules  the  laft.  3c 

Thence,  when  the  neifiar'd  bowl  his  love  infpires, 
And  te  the  blooming  Hebe  he  retires. 
To  this  his  bow  and  quiver  he  allots. 
To  that  his  iron  club,  diftin(5l  with  knots ; 
Thus  Jove's  great  fon  is  by  his  offspring  led 
To  filver-footed  Hebe's  rofy  bed. 

How  Berenice  fnone  !  her  parents  pride ; 
Virtue  her  aim,  and  wifdom  was  her  guide  : 
Sure  Venus  with  light  touch  her  bofom  prefl, 
Infufing  in  her  foft  ambroCal  breaft  40 

Pure,  confiant  love  :  hence  faithful  records  tell, 
No  monarch  ever  lov'^d  his  queen  fo  well ; 
No  queen  with  fuch  undying  pafiion  burn'd. 
For  more  than  equal  fondnefs  fhe  return'd. 
Whene'er  to  love  the  chief  his  mind  unbends, 
To  his  fon's  care  the  kingdom  he  commends. 
Unfaithful  wives,  difiatisfied  at  home. 
Let  their  wild  thoughts  on  joys  forbidden  roam : 
Their  births  are  known,  yet  of  a  numerous  race. 
None  (hows  the  features  of  the  father's  face,     jo 
Venus,  than  all  the  goddeffes  more  fair. 
The  lovely  Berenice  was  thy  care; 
To  thee  'twas  owing,  gentle,  kind  and  good. 
She  paft  not  Acheron's  woe-working  flood. 
Thou  caught'ft  her  e'er  file  went  where  fpeftres 

dwell. 
Or  Gharon,  the  grim  ferryman  of  hell ; 
And  in  thy  temple  plac'd  the  royal  fair. 
Thine  own  high  honour's  privilege  to  fliare. 
Thence  gentle  love  in  mortals  file  infpires, 
And  foft  foHcitudes,  and  fweet  defires.  60 

The  fair  Deipyle  to  Tydeus  bare 
Stern  Diomed,  the  thunderbolt  of  war  : 
And  Thetis,  goddefs  of  the  azure  wave. 
To  Peleus  brought  Achilles,  bold  and  brave  : 
But  Berenice  nobler  praife  hath  won. 
Who  bore  great  Ptolemy  as  great  a  fon  : 
And  fea-girt  Cos  receiv'd  thee  foon  as  born, 
When  firft  tbine  eye»  beheld  the  radiant  morn. 


For  there  thy  mother  to  Lucina  pray'd. 
Who  fends,  to  thofe  that  fuffer  child-bed, aid.    7» 
She  came,  and  friendly  to  the  genial  bed, 
A  placid,  fweet  tranquillity  ftie  filed 
O'er  all  her  limbs :  and  thus  ferene  and  mild. 
Like  his  lov'd  fire,  was  born  the  lovely  child. 
Cos  faw,  and  fondling  in  her  arms  the  boy. 
Thus  fpoke  ftanfported,  with  the  voice  of  joy ; 
"  Quick  rife  to  light,  aufpicious  babe  be  born  '. 
"  And  me  with  equal  dignity  adorn 
"  As  Phoebus  Delos ; — on  fam'd  Triop's  brow, 
"  And  on  the  neighbouring  Dorian  race  beftow  8c 
"  Juft  honours,  and  as  favourably  fmile,       [ifle." 
"   As  the    god  views  with  joy  Rhenaa's  fertile 
The  ifiand  fpoke  ;  and  thrice  the  bird  of  Jove 
His  pinions  clang'd,  refounding  from  above  ; 
Jove's  omen  thunder'd  from  his  eagle's  wings; 
Jove  loves  and  honours  venerable  kings. 
But  whom  in  infancy  his  care  befriends, 
Him  power,  and  wealth, and  happiuefs  attends  : 
He  rules  belov'd  unbounded  traAs  of  land. 
And  various  oceans  roll  at  his  command.  q% 

Unnumber'd  nations  view  their  happy  plains, 
Frefli  fertiliz'd  by  Jove's  prolific  rains  : 
But  none,  like  Egypt,  can  fuch  plenty  boaft, 
When  genial  Nile  o'erflows  the  humid  coaft  : 
No  realm  for  numerous  cities  thus  renown'd, 
Where  arts  and  fam'd  artificers  abound  : 
Three  times  ten  thoufand  towery  towns  obey 
Illuftrious  Ptolemy's  pacific  fway. 
He  o'er  Phosnicia,  Syria,  Libya  reigns, 
Arabian  deferts,  Ethiopian  plains,  jc« 

Pamphylians,  and  Cilicians  bold  in  war, 
And  Carians  brave,  and  Lycians  fam'd  afar  ; 
The  diftant  Cyclades  confefs  his  reign, 
Whofe  fleets  aflert  the  empire  of  the  main ; 
So  far  his  ftiips  their  conquering  flags  difplay. 
Him  feas,  and  lands,  and  founding  floods  obey. 
Horfemen  and  fpearmen  guard  themonarch  round, 
Their  arms  refplendent  fend  a  brazen  found ; 
Such  tributes  daily  aggrandize  his  ftore. 
No  king  e'er  own'd  fuch  boundlefs  wealth  be- 
fore. I,, 
His  peaceful  fubjefls  ply  at  eafe  their  toil. 
No  foes  invade  the  fertile  banks  of  Nile, 
Nor  pitch  their  camps  along  the  peaceful  plains 
With  war  to  terrify  the  village  fwains  : 
No  pirates  haunt  the  fliore  in  queft  of  prey, 
Nor  bear  by  ftealth  the  lowmg  herds  away  ; 
For  graceful  Ptolemy  renown'd  in  arms, 
Guards  his  extended  plains  from  hofiile  harms, 
Like  a  wife  king,  the  conquefts  of  his  fire 
He  knows  to  keep,  and  new  ones  to  acquire.  I2« 
And  yet  he  hoards  not  up  his  ufelefs  ftore. 
Like  ants  ftill  labouring,  ftill  amafling  more  ; 
The  holy  fiirines  and  temples  are  his  care. 
For  they  the  firft  fruits  of\his  favour  fiiarc  : 
To  mighty  kings  his  bounties  he  extends. 
To  ftates  confederate,  and  illuftrious  friends. 
No  bard  at  Bacchus'  feftival  appears, 
Whofe  lyre  has  power  to  charm  the  ravifli'd  cari; 
But  he  bright  honours  and  rewards  imparts, 
Due  to  his  merits,  equal  to  his  arts  :                 13* 
And  poets  hence,  for  deathlefs  fong  renown'd, 
The  gener«HB  fame  of  Ftolemy  rcfouc^, 
3 
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lif 


At  what  more  glorious  can  the  wealthy  aim. 
Than  thus  to  purchafe  fair  and  lafling  fame  ? 
The  great  Atridie  this  alone  enjoy. 
While    all    the    wealth    and    fpoil    of   plunder'd 

Troy, 
That  fcap'd    the   raging     flame,    or    whelming 

wave, 
Lie's  buried  in  oblivion's  greedy  grave. 
Clofe  trode  great  Ptolemy,  at  virtue's  call, 
His  father's  footfteps,  but  furpaft  them  all.       140 
He  rear'd  the  fragrant  temple,  and  the  flirine, 
And  to  his  parents  offcr'd  rites  divine  : 
"IVhofe  forms  in  gold  and  ivory  are  dclign'J, 
And  worfhipp'd  as  the  guardians  of  muikind. 
There  nft  af  circling  moons  divide  the  year, 
On  the  red  altar  bleeds  the  fatten'd  fleer  ; 


His  hands  the  thighs  for  holy  flames  divide, 
Fair  blooms  the  lov'd  Arfince  at  his  fide  ; 
Than  whom  no  nobler  queen  of  mortal  race, 
A  greater  prince  detains  in  fond  embracs;       150 
And,  as  kind  nature  the  foft  tie  approves, 
Dearly  the  brother  and  the  hufband  loves. 
Such  are  the  nuptials  in  the  blcft  abodes. 
And  fuch  the  union  of  immortal  gods  : 
L-i-i,  who  (liil  retains  her  virgin  bloom, 
VVhofe  radiant  fingers  breathe  divine  perfume, 
For  Jove  prepares  the  bed,  where  at  his  fide 
Fair  Juno  fl6eps,  his  filler  and  his  bride. 
Hail,  noble  Ptolemy!   illuflrious  king  ! 
Thee  p'jer  to  mighty  demigods  I'll  fin<  ;  I^C 

And  future  ages  Ihall  the  verfe  approve  : 
Hail !  and  fair  virtue  only  alk  of  Jove. 
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The  common  title  of  this  Idyllinm  is  "  The 
"  Encomium  of  Ptolemy."  Heinfius  makes  no 
doubt  but  that  the  infcription  fiioiiKl  be  fimply 
"  Ptolemy :"  for  Theocritus  had  written  two 
poems,  one  was  called  "  Ptolemy,'*  the  other 
"  Berenice;"  the  firft  celebrated  the  virtues  of 
that  illuftrious  monarch,  the  fecond  thofe  of  his 
royal  mother,  who  at  that  time  was  enrolled  a- 
mong  the  gods.  For  Ptolemy's  chara(51cr,  fee  I- 
dyllium  XIV.  and  the  note  on  verfe  8z. 

Ver.  I.  The  Greek  is,  Ea  A/oj  a^-^^uf^too-llzy 
■which  are  the  very  words  with  which  Aratus  be- 
gins his  poem  called  Pbanomina:  as  Theocritus  and 
Aratus  were  intimate  friends,  and  flourifhed  near- 
ly at  the  fame  time,  though  the  Sicilian  bard  was 
older,  it  is  hard  to  fay  v/hich  borrowed  from  the 
ether:   Virgil  has, 

A  JoTc  principium,  Mufte.  F.d.  3. 

Ate  principium,  tibi  definet.  Eel.  %. 

With  thee  began  my  fongs,  with  thee  fhali  end. 

JVart. 
Ver.  4.  Milton  has. 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatiires  to  extol 

Him  firft,  him  laft,him  midft,  and  without  end. 

Milton  has  greatly  improved  this  by  adding, 
*•  and  without  end  ;"  as  he  is  celebrating  God,  and 
Theocritus  only  a  man, 

Ver.  8. 
Carmine  Difuperi  placantur,  carmine  manec. 

Hot:  B.  %.  Ep.  I. 

Verfe  can  the  gods  of  heaven  and  hell  appeafe- 

Ver.  16.  Ptolemy  Lagus  was  one  of  Alexander's 
'captains,  who  upon  that  monarch's  death,  and  the 
divifion  of  his  empire,  had  Egypt,  Libya,  and  that 
part  of  Arabia  which  borders  upon  Egypt,  allotted 
to  his  (hare  :  but  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  held 
feveral  other  countries,  which  are  enumerated  be- 
low.    See  ver.  97,  &.c. 

Ver.  21. 
Quos  inter  Auguftus  rscunibens.    Bar.  B.  3.  0,  3, 
Tkans,  11. 


— iv'fe,  &c.]  I  would  choofe  to  read,  a/oXs^Jirif'i, 
variuixi  confilium  habens,  and  not  atuXofitToas  with 
Cafaubon, 


Ver.  24. 
Tu  Creffia  madias  Prodigia. 


^n.  8.  294. 


You  flew  the  bull  whofe  rage  difpeopleJ  Crete. 

Fitt, 
Ver.  25. 

Sic  Jovis  intereft 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules.  Hor.  B.  4.  OJe  S. 

Ver.  26.  The  Greek  is,  A^xuaroi  Sj  x«K'.uvrai 
hoi  vi-roii;  ■Ytya.uirif,  which  is  rendered,  "  inmior- 
"  tales  v;ro  vocantur  Dii,  fme  pedum  ufu  fa£li ;" 
and  being  formed  without  feet  they  are  called  im- 
mortal gods.  It  is  amazing  how  a  clear  and  ele- 
gant paffage  fliould  be  corrupto»l  into  fuch  non- 
fenfe  :  Heinfms  undoubtedly  reads  right ;  toi  n^ird- 
%tS  yiyctbiTis,  that  is,  avry  uioitoi  ovn;,  '*  thofe  that 
"  were  his  nephews;"  he  rejoices  that  his  ne- 
phews are  called  (or  are  become)  immortal. 

Ver.  30. 
JuHiis,  amagno  demiffum  nomen  Jiilo.  ^;r  1.288, 

Ver.  31. 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nedlar.  Hor.  B.  3.  0.  3, 

Ver.  22-  Thus  Ovid.  Met.  B.  3.  165. 

Nympharum  tvadidit  uni 

Armiger.'E  jaculum,  pharetramque  arciif^jue 
retentos. 

Ver.  45.  Ptolemy  made  his  fon  Philadelphus 
partner  with  him  in  the  empire. 

Ver.  49.  The  Greek  is,  W>i'iaixi  ci  ysva/,  -vthich  is 
wrong  tranflated,"facilesquidempartU3funt,"  their 
births^are  rr.fy  ;  v^'hereas  it  fhould  be  rendered,  as 
Cafaubon  righfly  cbferves,  "  their  births  are  eafUy 
"  to  be  judged  of,"  viz.  that  they  are  adulterous ; 
the  latter  part  of  the  verfe  e::^plaln3  the  former, 
vMiai  Ss  yava;,  TtKva  S'  HTTor  ioiKOTX  rrv-r^t,  "  their 
"  births  are  eafy  to  he  judged,  for  the  children  do 
"  not  refemble  their  father."  The  ancients  ima- 
gined thofe  children  not  to  be   legitimats    v>'h* 
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•were  unlike  their  parents ;  and  therefore  Hefiod  i 

reckons  it  among  the  felicities  which  attend  good  , 

men,  that  j 
The  wives  bear  fons  refembling  their  own  fires. 

TixTuriv  ei  yvvaix!;  ioixora  Tixva  yonHti. 

ytr.  233. 

Vcr.  <6. 
Portit<  r  has  horrend«5  aquas  at  flumina  fcrvat 
Terribili  fquaUirc  Charon.  ^u   ';.  6.  29S 

Ver.  73-   Virgil  hasfomething  fimilar. 
At  Venu-.  Aicanio  placidam  per  membra  quietem 
Irrigat,  &.C.  -■£»   B.  I.  695. 

Mean  time  the  ^oddef«  on  Afcanius  throws 
A   balmy  flumbcr,  ana  a  fwect  repofe  ; 
LuU'd  in  hrr  laj-  to  rei>.  &c  Tilt. 

Ver.  75.  rhe  perf  riifying 'f  this  ifland  is  fub- 
lime  and  noble,  and  bear  a  great  refemblnnce  to 
that  pafTage  in  Ifaiah  ;  "  Break  forth  into  Tinging, 
"  yemountairs!  O  lorefl,  and  every  tree  there- 
"   in  '."  Vii-gil  has, 

Ipfi  latitid  cores  ad  fidera  jaiSlanC 
Iiitonfi  montes.  £c'.  5.  63. 

Ver  79.   An  ifland    in  the   iEgean    fea,  where 
Latona   was    delivered  of   Apollo  and  Diana  ;   it 
■was  once  a  floating  iflund,  but  fixed  by  Apollo. 
Quam  pius  Arcitenens,  &c.  f^'>'g-  -^i-  3-  75- 

"Which    I'hoebus   fix'd ;    for    once   fhe  wander'd 
round 

The  fhr.res,  and  floated  on  the  vafl:  profound  ; 
But  now,  unmov'd  the  peopled  region  braves 
The  roaring  whirlwinds,  and  the  furious  waves. 

FiU. 

Ver.  79.  The  Sc'.ioUaft  fiys  Triops  was  a  king 
of  Cos,  from  whom  the  promontory  near  Cuidus 
took  its  denomination.  , 

Ver.  82.  "^.i!  ifland  feparated  from  Delos  by  a 
narrow  fli  ait  about  three  times  as  big  as  Delos. 

Ver.  86.  Thus  Cailiniachus,  Ex  Ss  Am;  ficca-O.v/i; 
"  kings 'are  from  Jupi.er;"  which  Virgil  has 
tranflated,  "  Ab  Jove  funt  reges;"  but  they  all 
feem  to  have  ci  j^ied  after  Hciiod.  Thcog.  ver. 
96. 

Ej!  St  Ai»j  /S*<r»>.>;£f  •  O  0'  c^Xic;  onriia.  TAvrat 

Kings  are  dcriv'd  from  J'.ve  ; 

And  bled  the  mortal  whom  the  mufis  love. 

Ver.  94  The  Nile  is  the  greate/}  wonder  of 
Egypt  :  a.--  h  fcbJom  rains  there,  this  river,  which 
waters  the  whole  country  by  its  regular  innunda- 
tiors,  fujplies  that  dcfcf},  by  bringing,  as  a 
yearly  tribu'e,  the  rains  of  t.^e  dthtr  ou'Uries. 
To  multiply  fo  beneficent  ?.  river,  Egypt  w.is  cut 
into  numbcrlefs  canals,  of  a  length  and  breadth 
proportioned  to  the  different  fKiiatiou  and  wants 
of  the  lands;  the  Nile  brought  fertility  every 
where  with  its  falui-ary  llreams ;  it  unltid  cit'es 
cne  with  ancihtr,  -md  the  Meditiranean  with 
the  Red  fea  ;  miinrained  trade  at  home  and 
iibroad,  and  fortified  the  kingdom  againft  the  cne- 
aiy  ;  lo  that  it  was  at  oace  the  noutilhcr  a.nd  pro- 
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teiflor  of  Egypt.  There  cannot  be  a  more  cTs"' 
lightful  profpecSt  than  the  Nile  affords  at  twd 
feafons  of  the  year  ;  for  if  you  afcend  fome  moun- 
tain, crone  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Grand  Cairo 
about  the  month,  of  July  and  .-^uguft,  you  behold 
a  vaft  fea,  in  which  a  prodigious  number  of  towns, 
villages,  turrets,  and  fj-ires  appear,  like  the  ifles 
in  the  jEgean  fea,  with  taufvvays  leading  from 
place  to  place,  intermixed  with  groves  and  fruit- 
trees,  whofe  tops  only  are  .vifible;  this  view  is 
terminated  by  mountains  and  woods,  which,  at  a 
diftatice,  form  the  nioft  agreeable  perfpedive  that 
can  be  imagined.  But  in  the  winter,  that  is,  in 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  whole 
country  is  like  one  continued  fcene  of  beautiful 
meadows,  enamelled  with  nil  kinds  of  flowers  ; 
you  fee  on  every  fide  herds  and  flocks  fcattered 
over  the  plain,  with  infinite  numbers  of  hufband- 
men  and  gardeners :  the  air  is  then  embalmed  by 
the  great  quantity  of  bloffoms  on  the  orange, 
lemon,  and  other  trees;  and  is  fo  pure,  that  a 
wholcfomer  and  more  agreeable  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  world  :  fo  that  nature,  which  is  then  as  it 
were  dead  in  fo  many  other  climates,  feems  to  re- 
vive only  for  the  fake  of  fo  delightful  an  abode. 

Jioinn's  Ant.  Hijl. 

Ver.  97.  The  original  is  extremely  perplexing  ; 
literally  tranflated  it  would  run  thus, 

He  has  three  hundred  cities,  -          -            'C« 

Add  three  thoufand         -         .  -              3^00 

To  thirty  thoufand,         -         _  -           30COO 

Twice  three         .         -         -  -         -             6 

And  three  times  eleven,         -  _         .           33 

I  have  made  It  the  round  number  of  thirty 
thoufand.  We  meet  with  an  embaraffed  method 
of  numeration  in  the  14th  Idyl.  ver.  55. 

Ver.  104.  Waller  has  a  pjfl"age  refembling  this, 

Where'er  thy  navy  fpreads  her  carvafs  wings, 
Homage  to  thee,  and  peace  to  all  ihe  brings. 

Which  Creech  fluck  in  his  tranfla-ion.  Ptolemy 
intended  to  engrofs  the  whole  trade  of  the  eafl: 
and  well  to  himfelf,  and  therefere  fitted  out  two 
great  fleets  to  prcteft  his  trading  fubjeds  :  one  of 
thefe  he  kept  in  the  Red  fta,  the  other  in  the 
Mediterranean  :  the  latter  was  very  numerou? 
and  had  feveral  fhips  of  an  extraordinary  lize 
two  of  them  in  particular  had  thirty  oars  on  a 
fide,  one  of  twenty,  four  of  fourteen,  two  of 
twelve,  fourteen  of  eleven,  thirty  of  nire,  thirty- 
feven  cf  feven,  live  of  fix,  feventeen  of  five,  and' 
befidesthcfc,  an  incredible  nuiv.ber  of  veffcls  with  I 
four  and  three  oars  on  a  fule.  By  this  means,  thci 
whole  trade  being  fixed  at  .^Mexandria.  that  place! 
became  the  chief  mart  of  all  the  traffic  that  was 
carried  on  bLtwetn  the  eafc  and  the  weft,  an' 
continued  to  be  the  grcate.l  emporium  in  the 
world  above  feventeen  hundred  years,  till  another 
paffage  was  found  out  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  but  as  the  road  to  the  Red  fea  lay  crofs 
the  deferts,  where  no  water  could  be  had,  nor 
any  (onvtnicnce  of  towns  or  houl'es  for  lodging 
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paffen^ers,  Ptolemy,  to  remedy  both  thefe  evils, 
opened  a  canal  along  the  great  road,  into  which 
he  conveyed  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  biiik  on 
it  houfcs  at  proper  diftances;  fo  that  paffengers 
found  every  night  convenient  ifidgiugs,  and  ne- 
cefTiry  refreflimcnts  for  themlelvcs,  and  their 
beads  of  burden. 

Univ.  H'tjl.  vol.  ix.  %vo.p.  383. 
Ver.  III.  The  amiable  piiSure  rheocritiishere 
gives  us  of  the  ha])pinefs  the  Egyptians  enjoyed 
under  the  mild  adminidration  of  Ptolemy,  very 
much  refembles  that  which  Paterciilus  gives  of 
the  happinefs  of  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
guftus,  B.  a.  ch.  89.  '  Finita  vict-fimo  anno 
"  beila  civilia,  fcpulta  externa,  revocata  pax,  fo- 
"  pitus  ubibue  armorum  furor;  rellituta  vis  legi- 
"  bus,  judiciit  audloritas,  fenatui  majeftas,  &c. 
"  priica  ilia  et  antiqua  reipubllcsj  forma  revocata; 
"  rediit  cultus  agris,  facris  honos,  fecuritas  homi- 
•'  nibus,  certa  cuique  rcruni  fuaruni  poiTcfllo  ;  le- 
•'  ges  emendats   utiliter,  latx   falubriter  "     '   In 

•  his  twentieth  year,  all   wars.,  both,  civil  and  fo- 

•  reign,  were  happily  extinguilhed  :  peace  return- 

•  ed  ;  the  rage  of  arms  ceai'ed  ;   vigour  was  refto- 

•  red  to  the  laws  ,•  authority  to  the  tribunals;  ma- 

•  jefty  to  the  I'enate,  &c.  the  ancient  and  venera- 

•  blc  form  of  the  republic  revived  ;  the  fields  were 

•  again  cultivated  ;  religion  honoured,  and  every 
'   one  enjoyed  hi-:  own  poffcflions  with  the  utmoil 

•  fecurity ;  the  old  lav^'s  were  revifed  and  improv- 
'  ed,  and  excellent  new  ones  added.' 

Ver.  118.    Thus  Horace  ; 

Cufiode  rerum  Casfare,  non  furor 

Civilis,  ant  vis  cxiget  otium.  B,  4.  Ode  15. 

While  C?sfar  reigns,  nor  civil  jars 
Shall  break  our  peace,  nor  foreign  wars. 

Dunccmhe. 

Ver.  13  2. 
Ore  trahit  quodcunque  poteft,  atqne  addit  acervo. 
Hur.  B.  I.  Sat.  I. 

Ver.  123. 

—  I'ua  larg^ 


I.; 
See 


Sxpc  nianu  multifque  onenivit  iimina  donis. 

I  irg.  JEn.  B.  10.  619. 
To  thy  great  name  due  honours  has  he  paid, 
And  rich  oblations  ori  thy  altars  laid.  PHt. 

Ver.  131.  The  fame  of  Ptolemy's  munificence 


drew  fcveral  celebrated  poets  to  his  court. 
Note  on  verfe  Sa.  Idyl.  XIV. 

Ver.  139.  The  original  is  a  littl.;  perplexed,  biit 
I  follow  Heinfius,  and  take  tlic  ienfe  to  be  this: 
"  Ptolemy  alone  treading  clof-  in  the  lo<it^.:ps  of 
"  his  forefathers,  yet  warni  in  the  dull,  defaced 
"  and  rofe  over  them."  Pheocrifus  alludes  to  i 
contefl  ufual  among  ihe  ancient.^,  whtfcin  the  an- 
tagonilt  ufed  to  place  his  ri^htfoot  in  the  left  foot- 
llep  of  hi!-  competitor,  who  went  tiefc>rc  him,  and 
his  left  foot  in  the  right  foorft-'p,  wf  ith  if  he  could 
exceed,  he  would  cry  aloud.  t,Ti[3il3/ixx  iroi  T^j^es- 
vu  nfii,  "  I  have  ftept  oyr  you,  I  am  beyond 
"  you  "  Homer,  fpeakir.g  of  Ulyfles  contending 
with  Ajax  in  the  race,  has  fomething  very  fimi'' 
lar.     Jliad.  B.  23.  763. 

Graceful  i.i  motion  ihu.«,  his  foe  he  plies. 
And  treads  each  footftep  e'er  the  dull  can  rife.. 

Pope. 

Ver.  150.  Virgil  thus  fpeaks  of  Venus  embrac- 
ing Vulcan, 

— i Niveis  hince  atque  hlnc,  &c. 

JEn.  B.  8.  387. 

. Her  arnT!,  that  match  the  v/inter  fnows. 

Around  her  unrefolving  lord  flic  throws.       Pitt. 

Ver.  158.  Juno,  fpeaking  of  herfelf,  fays, 

AH-  ego,  quae  divum  incedo  regina,  Jovifque 
Et  foror  et  conjux.  JEn    1.  47, 

But  I,  who  move  fupreme  in  heav'n'^  abodes, 
Jove's  fifter-wife,  and  emprefs  of  the  gods. 

Pitt, 

Ver.  l6a.  Theocritus  having  already  celebrated 
Ptolemy's  riches  and  power,  which  were  fo  great, 
that  he  could  not  even  wilh  an  incr>.afc  ^f  them, 
nobly  concludes  his  p.^eni  wi'h  this  fine  precept, 
AffSTav  yi  /jiiv  s»  A/aj  airtv,  "  Ailc  virtue  of  Jupi- 
"  ter  ."  as  if  he  duid  nor  have  toe  large  a  (hare 
of  virtue,  though  eminently  renowned  for  it :  by 
this  the  p'Ct  proves  himfelf  an  excclbnt  moralift, 
and  pi  .inly  hints  at  that  maxim  of  the  Stoics, 
who  maintain. *d  that  virtue  was  entirely  fufficient 
for  a  happy  life. 


IDYLLIUM  XVIII. 

THE  EPIPHALAMIUM  OF  HELEN. 

ARGUMENT. 

>T%VELVE  Spartan  virgrtis  of  the  firft  rank  are  here  introduced  finging  this  fong  at  the  nuptials' of  He- 
len, before  the  bride-chamber:  firft  they  are  jocular  ;  then  they  congratulate  Mtnclauson  his  being 
preferred  to  fo  many  rival  princes,  and  made  the  fon-in  law  of  Jupiter  :  they  celebrate  the  beauty 
of  Helen,  and  conclude  with  wifiiing  the  married  couple  profpenty. 

^^'^aEN  Sparta's  monarch,  Menelaus,  led  1  Twelve  nobh  virgins,  blooming,  young,  and  fair, 

TLe  beauteous  Helen  to  his  bridal  bed,  J  With  hyacinthine  wreaths  adorn'd  their  hair, 


isi 


FAWKES'S  THEOCRITUS. 


And  pleas'd  the  vocal  benifon  to  fhower. 
To  the  foft  cithern  danc'd  before  the  bower ; 
As  bounding  li^^ht  in  circling  fteps  they  move, 
Their  feet  beat  time,  and  every  heart  beat  love  : 
This  was  the  nuptial  fcrg — '  Why,  happy  groom. 
Steal  you  thus  early  to  the  genial  room?  lO 

Has  fleep  or  wine  your  manlv  limbs  oppreft. 
That  thus,  thus  foon  you  feek  the  bed  of  refl  ? 
If  drowfy  flumbers  lull  you  to  a  drone, 
G  ■  take  refrcfhirg  fl-ep,  but  fleep  alone  ; 
Leave  Helen  with  her  maiden  matts,  to  play 
At  harmlcfs  paftime*  till  the  dawn  of  day  : 
This  night  we  claim,  then  yield  her  yours  for  life, 
From  morn  to  night,  from  year  to  year  your  wife. 
Hail  happy  prince  !  whom  Venus  wafted  o'er. 
With  profptrous  omens  to  the  Spsrtan  fhore ;    20 
To  blefs  her  bed.  from  all  the  princely  crowd, 
Fair  Helen  chofe  you — Cupid  J'necz'd  aloud. 
Of  all  our  demigods  'tis  you  afpire, 
Alone,  to  call  Saturnian  Jove  your  fire  : 
Jove's  daughter  now  your  warm  embraces  meets, 
The  pride  of  Greece  between  two  lily  (beets. 
Sure  V.  ill  the  offspring  from  that  fott  carefs, 
Th"  mother's  charms  in  miniature  exprefs. 
Thrice  eighty  virgins  of  the  Spartan  race, 
Her  equals  we  in  years,  but  not  in  face,  30 

Our  limbs  diffufing  with  ambrofial  oil. 
Were  wont  on  fmooth  Eurota's  banks  to  toil 
In  n-.anly  fports  ;  and  though  each  nymph  was  fair, 
None  could  with  her  in  beauty's  charms  compare: 
When  winter  thu«  in  night  no  longer  lours, 
And  Ipring  is  ufhcr'd  by  the  blooming  hours, 
The  riling  morning  W'fh  hur  radiant  eyes. 
Salutes  the  wcrld,  and  brightens  all  the  fkics. 
So  Ihines  fair  Helen,  by  the  Graces  dreft. 
In  face,  (hape.  fize,  fuperior  to  the  reft  :  40 

As  corn  the  fields,  as  pines  the  garden  grace. 
As  fteeds  of  I'hifTaly  the  chariot  race; 
So  Helen's  beauties  bright  encomiums  claim. 
And  beam  forth  honour  on  the  b^^artan  name. 


What  nymph  can  rival  Helen  at  the  IooBJ» 

And  make  fair  art  like  living  nature  bloom  ? 

The  blended  tints  in  fweet  proportion  join'd, 

Exprefs.the  foft  ideas  of  her  mind. 

What  nymph  like  her  of  all  the  tuneful  quire. 

Can  raife  the  voice,  or  animate  the  lyre  ?  5® 

Whether  of  Pallas  great  in  arms  flie  fings, 

Or  Dian  bathing  in  the  filver  Iprings. 

A  thoufand  little  Loves  in  ambufh  lie. 

And  (hoot  thtir  arrows  from  her  beaming  eye* 

O  lovely  Helen,  whom  all  hearts  adore, 

A  matron  now  you  rife,  a  maid  no  more  t 

Yet  ere  another  fun  (hall  gild  the  morn. 

We'll  gather  fl.owers  your  temples  to  adorn, 

Ambrofial  flowers,  as  o'er  the  meads  we  ftray, 

And  frequent  figh  that  Helen  is  away:  63 

Mindfal  of  Helen  ftill,  as  unwean'd  lambs 

Rove  round  the  paftures  bleating  for  their  damn  ; 

Fair  flowers  of  lote  we'll  cull,  that  fweetly  breathe. 

And  on  yon  fpreading  plane  fufpend  the  wreath. 

But  firft  from  filver  fliells  fiial!  unguents  flow, 

Bedew  the  fpreading  plane  and  all  the  flowers 

below  : 
And  on  the  rind  we'll  write,  that  all  may  fee, 
"  Here  pay  your  honours,  I  am  Helen's  tree  * 
Joy  to  the  bride,  and  to  the  hriJegro;mi  joy, 
And  may  Latona  blcfs  you  with  a  boy  1  70 

May  Venus  furnifti  both  with  equal  love  '. 
And  laRing  riches  be  the  gift  of  Jove  ! 
May  thefe  defcend  and  by  pofleflion  grow, 
From  fire  to  fon,  cugmenting  as  they  flow  ! 

Now  fweetly  flumber,  mutual  love  infpire. 
And  gratify  the  fulnefs  of  defire  : 
Rife  with  the  blufhing  morning,  nor  forget 
Ihe  due  of  Venus,  and  difcharge  the  debt : 
And,  ere  the  day's  loud  herald  has  begun 
To  fpeak  his  early  prologue  to  the  fun,  8( 

Again  we'll  greet  your  jnys  with  cheerful  voice, 
O  Hymen,  Hymen,  at  this  match  rejoice  1 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XVIII. 


There  arc  two  forts  of  Epithalamiums,  or  Nup- 
tial Si  ngs  ami>ng  the  ancients;  the  firft  was  furig 
in  the  evening,  after  the  bride  was  introduced  into 
the  bride-chamber,  it  was  named  KaiutiTiKov,  and 
intended  todifpofethe  married  couple  to  flrcp  :  the 
fccond  wasfong  in  the  morning,  termed  E^jatixw, 
and  defigntd  to  awaken  them,  ace  the  conclulion 
of  this  Idylliui'.i.  As  Theocritus  lived  at  the  polite 
court  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  during  the  time 
thar  the  fcvcnty  interpreters  rcfided  there,  he 
•would  probably,  by  reading  their  tranflation  of  the 
Old  leftamcnt,  borrow  fomc  beautiful  images 
from  the  bcrii  lures,  conceived  in  oriintal  mai;f.i- 
fictticc;  a  few  fpccimens  of  thefc  will  be  found  in 
the  notes  on  this  Id)  Ilium. 

Ver.  6    Thu"-  Horace, 

Jundlxque  Nymphis  Gratix  decente* 

Alterno  tcrram  quatiunt  pcdc.  Ji.  I-  OJc- 4. 


Ver.  22  Sneezing  was  fometimes  reckoned  i 
lucky  omen.  See  Potter's  Archxologia,  ch.  17. 
and  Catullus  dc  Acme  &  Scptimio  ; 

Hoc  ut  dixit.  Amor  finiftram,  ut  ante 
Dextram,  fternuit  approbationem. 

See  alfothe  note  on  Myllium  y.tfcr.  115. 

That  new-married  ^-erfons  were  attended  by 
fingers  and  dancers.  Homer  acquaints  us  in  his 
dcfcription  of  the  fhield  of  Achilles,  Iliad,  B.  iS. 

Here  facred  pomp  and  genial  feaft  delight, 
And  folemn  dance,  and  Hymenaeal  rite  ; 
Along  the  ftrcet  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 
With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed  : 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  foft  f.ute  and  cithern's  filver  found  : 
Through  the  fair  (Ireets,  the  matrons  in  a  row, 
Stand  in  their  porches,  and  enjoy  the  fhow.     Pops 


NOTES   ON    ID 

Vcr.  3T.  Thus  the  handmaids  of  Nauficaa  in 
Homer  anoint  themfelves  with  oil.  Odyf.  B.  6. 
Then  with  a  (hort  repaft  relieve  their  toil, 
And  o'er  their  limbs  diffufe  ambrofial  oil.  Fope. 

Ver.  2iS-  Thus  Solomon's  Song,  ch.  ii.  ver,  ii- 
*'  Lo  the  wniter  is  paft,  the  rain  is  overland  pone  " 

Ver.  37.  "  Who  is  (he  that  looketh  forth  as  the 
"  morning,"  ch.  vi.  ver.  lo.  and  in  the  bo'-k  of 
Job,  ch.  xli.  ver.  18.  fpeaking  of  the  Leviathan, 
we  read'  ''  His  eyes  arc  like  the  eye-lids  of  the 
•'  morning." 

Here  the  marks  of  imitation  appear  very  ftrong^ 

Ver  41.  Virgil  has, 
Fraxinus  in  lylvis  yulcherrima,  pinus  in  hortis. 

Etl.  7.  65. 

Ver.  42.  Theocritus  ftlU  feems  to  borrow  from 
the  royal  author  ;  "  I  have  compared  thee,  O  my 
•'  love  to  a  company  of  horfes  in  Pharoah's  cha- 
"  riots,"  Solomon's  Song,  ch.  i.  ver.  9. — The  ori- 
ginal literally  Cgnifies.  "  I  have  compared  thee  to 
•'  my  mare,  &c.''  Nor  ought  we  to  think  the 
comparifon  coarfe  or  vulgar,  if  wc  confider  what 
beautiful  and  delicate  creatures  the  eaftern  horfes 
are,  and  how  highly  they  are  valued. 

See  Percy  on  Solomon  s  Seng. 

Ver.  S2-  TJins  Hero  is  delcribed  in  Mufasus, 

E<5  Oi  Tii  Hgi?j  Of  0«Ajt4#;  yiXcuv.         k.  t.  A. 

Fer.  64. 

When  Hero  fniiles,  a  thoufand  Graces  rife, 
Sport  en  her  cheek,  and  rival  in  her  eyes.  F.  F. 

Ver.  63.  Millar  fays  the  leaves  of  the  lote-tree, 
or  netlletree,  are  like  thofe  of  the  nettle;  the 
flower  confifts  of  five  leaves,  expanded  in  form  of 
a  rofe,  containing  many  (hort  ftamina,  in  the  bo- 
fom;  the  fruit,  which  is  a  round ifh  berry,  grows 
Jingle  in  the  bofom  of  its  leaves.  Dr.  Martyn  fays, 


YLLIUM    XVin, 


I3i 


it  is  more  probable,  that  the  lotus  of  the  Loto- 
phagi  is  what  wc  cpII  zizyphus  or  the  jujube-tree  ; 
The  leaves  of  thi*  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  an  inch  in  breadth,  of  a  ftiining  green  co- 
lour and  ferrated.  about  the  edges;  the  fruit  is  of 
the  fliape  and  fize  of  olives,  and  the  pulp  of  it  has 
a  fweet  taftc  hkc  honey  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
the  nettle-trte,  the  fruit  of  w.'iich  is  far  from  that 
delicacy  which  is  afcribed  to  'he  lotus  I'f  the  an- 
cients. See  Martyn  on  tlie  Gc-or.  B.  a  84.  But 
the  lotus  here  fpoken  of  is  moll  pro!)ably  .m  h«rl> 
the  fame  which  Homer  dcfcribes  in  the  OiiyfTcy, 
B.  9.  and  which  iiuftathius  tr.ki.s  to  be  an  herb; 
he  fays,  there  is  an  Egyptian  lotus  which  grows 
in  great  abundance  along  the  Nile,  in  the  time  of 
its  inundations.  Frofper  Alpinus,  an  author  of 
good  credit,  who  travelled  into  Egypt,  affiires  us, 
that  the  Egyptian  lotus  does  not  at  all  differ  from 
our  great  white  water-ijly. 

Ver,  67.  The  cuftom  of  writing  on  the  bark  of 
trees  was  very  common  among  the  ancients,  thus 
Virgil ; 

Centum  eft  in  fylvis,  Inter  fpelxa  ferarum 
Malle  pati,  tenerifque  nieos  incidere  amores 
Arboribus:  crefcent  illje,  crefcctis  amores  Eel.  10. 

See  Ovid  in  Oenone,  Propertius,  B.  I.  Eleg. 
18.  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  paftoral  than 
this  infcription  on  the  bark  of  the  plane-tree,  as 
alfo  the  fimile  at  the  61ft  and  6zd  vcrfcs. 

Ver.  75. 
Qu£  fepirabat  amores.  Hor.  B.  4.  OJe  13. 

Ver.  81.  The  chorus  of  virgins  here  proniile  to 
return  early  in  the  morning,  and  fing  the  carmen 
^yifriKOv. 

Ver.  82.  Thus  Catullus,  Carm.  Nup. 
Hymen,  O  Hynienxe,  Hymen  ades,  O  Hymenxe, 


IDYLLIUM   XIX. 


THE    HONEY-STEALER. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


As  Cupid  is  dealing  honey  from  a  bee-hive,  he  is  flung  by  a  bee  ;  on  which  he  runs  and  complains  to 
his  mother,  that  fo  fmall  an  animal  fhould  inflid:  fo  great  a  wound  ;  fhe  immediately  anlwers,  that 
he  himfelf  is  but  little  like  a  bee,  yet  the  wounds  he  gives  are  grievous. 


As  Cupid,  the  flieft  young  wanton  alive, 
Of  its  hoard  of  fweet  honey  was  robbing  a  hive, 
The  centinel  bee  buzz'd  with  anger  and  grief. 
And  darted  his  fling  in  the  hand  of  the  thief. 
He  fobb'd,  blew  his  fingers,  ftamp'd  hard  on  the 

ground, 
^nd  leaping  in  angu,i&  flicw'd  Vepus  the  wound  ; 


Then  began  in  a  forrowful  tone  to  complain. 
That  an  infedl  fo  little  fhould  caufe  fo  great  pain. 
Venus  fmiling,  her  fon  in  fuch  taking  to  fee, 
Said,  "  Cupid,  you  put  me  in  mind  of  a  bee  ;      lO 
"   You're  juft  fuch  a  bufy,  diminutive  thing, 
"  Yet  you  make  wolul  wounds  v/itla  a  dcfperat* 
"  ftiag." 


134 


FAWKES'3    THEOCRITUS. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XIX. 


In  this  fniall  poem  Theocritus  has  copied  the 
40th  Ode  of  Anacrcon,  in  every  thing  but  the 
nicalure  of  his  verfe  :  the  original  of  this  is  in 
Hexameter,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  improper 
to  give  it  Anacreontic  numhers.  I  fhall  take  the 
liberty  to  infcrt  a  tranilitinn  of  the  Teian  bard's 
littlf  poem,  that  the  iinglifli  reader  may  have  the 
pleafurc  to  fee  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
poets  copied  their  predeceflbrs. 

Once,  as  Cupid,  tir'd  with  play, 
On  a  bed  of  rofes  lay, 
A  rude  bee  that  fl<.pt  unfeen, 
The  Ivveet  breathing  buds  between, 
btung  his  finger,  cruel  chance !    ■ 
With  its  liitlt  pointed  lance. 


Straight  he  fills  the  air  with  cries, 

Weeps  and  fobs,  and  runs  and  flies; 

Till  the  god  to  Venus  came, 

Lovely,  laughter-loving  dame  : 

Then  he  thus  began  to  plain  ; 

"   Oh  !  undone — I  die  with  pain — 

"   Dear  mamma,  a  ferpent  fmall, 

"   Which  ^bee  the  ploughmen  call, 

"  Imp'd  with  wings,  and  arm'd  with  dart, 

"  Oh  ! — has  flung  me  to  the  heart." 

Venus  thus  replied,  and  fmil'd  ; 
'  Dry  thofe  tears,  for  fliame  !  my  child  ; 
'   If  a  bee  can  wound  fo  deep, 
•   Caufing  Cupid  thus  to  weep, 
'  Think,  O  think,  what  cruel  pains 
'  He  that's  ilung  by  thee  fuftains.' 


F.i: 


IDYLLIUM  XX. 

EUNICA,  OR  THE  NEATHERD.  ( 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

A  ROUGH  neatherd  complains  of  the  pride  and  infolence  of  a  city  girl,  who  refufed  to  let  him  kif*- 
her,  and  rallifd  his  aikvvard  figure  :  he  appeals  to  the  neighbouring  fliepherds,  and  alks  them  if 
he  i.<  not  handfome  ;  if  his  voice  is  not  fweet,  and  his  fongs  enchanting  .  and  relates  examples  of 
goddeffe^  thaf  have  been  enamoured  of  herdfmen.  In  this  Idyllium  the  poet  h  thought  to  be  fevere 
on  thofe  who  with  arrogance  dcfpife  the  fweetncfs  and  iimplicity  of  bucolic  numbers.  It  is 
flrange  that  the  commentators  will  not  allow  this  piece  to  be  fly  led  a  paftoral :  furcly  it  is  bucolical 
enough.  .         .  .... 


jA/ HEN  lately  I  ofTer'd  Eunica  to  kifs, 

she  fleer'd,  and  flic  flouted,  and  took  it  amifs ; 

•'  Begone,  you   great  bcoby,   fhe    cry'd   with    a 

"  frown,  [clown  ? 

"  Do  you   think  that   I  long  to  be  kifs'd  by  a 
•'  The  fparks  of  the  city  my  kifTcs  eftetm; 
"  You  never  fhall  kifs  me,  no,  not  in  a  dream. 
"   How  pleafing  you  look,  and  how  gently  you 

"  play! 
"  How  foft  is  your  voice  I  and  what  fine  things 

"  you  fay ! 
"  So  neat  is  your  beard,  and  fo  comely  your  hair  ! 
"  Your  hand*  aj-c  fo  white,  and  your  lips,  a  fweet 

"  pair!  lo 

"   Cut  on  y(  ur  dear  perfon,  I  never  fhall  doat  : 
"  So   pray   kefp  your  diftancc — you  fmell  like  a 

"  ^'oat  " 
Thus  fpokc  the  pert  huffcy,  and  view'd  me  all  round 
With  an  eye  of   dildain,   ;ind  thrice   fpit  on   the 

ground, 
Look'd  pn  ud  of  htrch.-irm«.  with  an  infolentfneer, 
And  '^cnt  me  away  with  a  flea  in  my  ear.    . 
IVIy  I  locd  quickly  boii'd  in  a  violei:t  j-iqiie, 
And  red  as  a  lofc,  paflion  gluw'd  on  my  cheek; 


For  it  vex'd  me,  that  thus  in  derifioH  flie  jeer'd 
My  looks,  and  my  voice,  and  my  hair  and  my 

beard.  20 

But,  am  I  not  handfome,  ye  fhepherds,  fay  truef 
Or  has  any  god  alcerd  my  perfon  anew  .> 
For  lately  on  oaks,  like  the  ivy,  with  grace 
My  hair  and  my  beard  added  charms  to  my  face  : 
My  eyebrows  were  fable,  my  forehead  mllkwhite. 
And    my    eyes,  like  Minerva's,  were  azure  and 

bright; 
My  lips,  fweet  as  cream,  were  with  mufic  replete. 
For  from  them  flow'd  founds  as  the  honey-comb. 

fweet ; 
My  fnngs  are  enchanting ;  nor  ought  can  exceed 
'l"hc  tunes  of  my  pipe,  or  the  notes  of  ni  -  reed.  30 
The  girls  of  the  country,  if  they  had  their  wills,    , 
Would  kifs  nie,  and  prtfs  me  to  flay  on  the  hills; 
For  they  fay  that  I'm  fair;    but  this  flirt   of  the 

town 
Refus'd  my  fweet  kifles,  and  call'd  me  a  clown. 
Alas  '   file  forgot,  or  pcrh.Tps  did  not  know. 
That  Bacchus  fed  herds  in  the  valley  below; 
That  Vct;u's  a  fwain  lov'd  uith  hearty  goodwiU, 
Aiid  hclp'd  hinj  his  cattle  to  cc;;d  ou  the  hiili 
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Adonis,  'while  living,  in  groves  (he  ador'd,  I 

Aud  dead  in   the  groves   and  on  mountains  de-  I 

plor'd.  40  • 

If  right  my  conjedlure,  Endymion,  I  ween,  1 

Like  me  too  once  tended  his  fleers  on  the  green ; 
Yet  the  Moon  in  this  neatherd  took  fuch  a  delight,  ' 
That  ihe  met  him  at  Latmos,  and  kifs'd  him  all 

night. 
Ev'n  Cybele  mourn'd  for  a  herdfman  ;  and  Jove 
Snatch'd  a  boy  from  his  herd  to  be  waiter  above. 


lUM    XX.  i3S 

But  Eunica  difdnins  me,  nor  lifts  to  my  vow  ; 
Is  ftie  better  than  Cyiuhia,  or  Cybele,  trow  ? 
Does  fhe  think  that  in  bloom,  and  the  beauty  of 

face 
She  is  equal  to  Venus  ?  if  that  be  the  cafe, 
May  (he  never  behold  fweet  Adonis  a^ain 
On  the  hill,  in  the  vale,  in  the  city  or  plain ; 
And  may  the   proud    minx,    for  her  crime 

atone. 
If  {he  can,  fleep  contented — but  always  alone ! 


50 


to 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XX. 


This  Idyllium  has  by  Daniel  Heinfiu",  and  o- 
ther  learned  critics,  been  afcribed  to  Mofchus, 
and  for  that  reafon  I  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  it 
fome  time  ago,  along  with  a  verfion  of  the  other 
beautiful  pieces  of  that,  and  of  four  other  Greek 
poets,  viz.  Anacreon,  Sappiio,  Bion,  and  Mulae- 
us;  but  as  in  all  probabili'y  I'htocritus  is  the 
leal  author,  I  here  infert  it  with  feveral  alterations 
and  corrections,  as  I  (hall  entirely  omit  it  in  the 
fecond  edition  of  my  work  abovcuitntioned,  which 
will  fhortly  be  publilhed ;  the  firft  leaving  been 
Tery  favourably  received  by  the  public. 

Ver.  5.  The  Greek  is  f^niiocft^wiii  a^uy.a,  r^^eiXix 
iXifitit,  "  Didici  urbana  labra  tereie,"  which  Vir- 
gil feems  to  have  had  an  eye  tc,  when  he  fays, 
•*  Calamo  triviffe  labellum  :  '  on  which  Mi  War- 
ten  obfcrves,  there  ia  a  fondntfs  in  mentioning 
this  circumftance  of  "  wearing  his  lip."  The  con- 
ilant  effedl  of  playing  on  the  "  fiftula,"  which  is 
xifed  to  this  day  in  the  Grecian  iflands,  is  making 
the  lips  thick  and  callous.  Mr.  Dawkins  afi\iied 
me  he  faw  feveral  (hepherds  with  fuch  lips. 

Ver.  13.  Virgil  has  fomething  limilar. 
Talia  dicentem  jamdudum  averfa  tuetor, 
Jiuc  illuc  volvens  oculos,  totumque  pererrat 
Luminibus  tacitis.  ^n.  B.  4.   36a. 

Ver.  14.  The  Greek  is,  rgij  in  !.ov  jsrri/rs  xoX- 
•xoi,  and  fhould  be  rendered,  '■  Siie  thrice  fpit  into 
her  bofom."  Archbifliop  Potter  cbfcives,  fee 
Archaol.  ch.  svii.  it  was  cvftoniaty  for  the  ancient 
Grecians  to  fpit  three  times  into  their  bofoms  at 
the  fight  of  a  madman,  or  one  troubled  with  an 
epilepfy;  this  they  did  in  defiance,  as  it  were,  of 
the  omen  :  for  fpitting  was  a  fign  of  the  greateft 
contempt  and  deteftation,  whence  •rrts/v,  "  to 
fpit,"  is  put  for  "  to  tontenm." 

Ver.  23.  The  poet  here  feems  to  allude  to  a 
paffagc  in  Homer's  Ocyf  B.  13.  where  Minerva 
changes  Uljfles  into  the  figure  of  an  old  beggar. 


She  fpake,   and   touch'd   him  with    her  powerful 

wand  ; 
The  flcin  flirunk  up,  and  wither'd  at  her  hand  ; 
A  Avift  old  age  o'er  all  his  members  fpread; 
A  fudden  froil  was  fprinkled  on  his  head  ; 
No  longer  in  the  heavy  eye-ball  Ibin'd 
The  glance  divine,  forth  beaming  from  the  mind. 

Pape. 

Ver.  26-  Theocritus  feems  to  have^  Anacraon 
in  view,  Ode  %%. 

.All  thy  art  her  eyes  require. 

Make  her  eyes  ot  living  lire. 

Glowing  witti  celellial  fbeen. 

Like  Minerva's,  bright  and  keen; 

On  her  lips,  that  fweeily  fweil. 

Let  divine  purfiio.fi  m  dv/cll.  jp.  p, 

Ver.  27.  This  is  entirely  taken  from  S-lomon'^ 
Soiifj,  th.  iv.  II.  "  Thy  lips.  O  my  fpoufc,  drop 
as  the  honeycomb;  honey  and  milk  are  under  thy 
toiio;ue." 

Ver.  40.  See  Bion's  beautiful  IdyllJum  on  the 
death  of  Adonis. 

Ver.  41. 
Latmius  Endymion  non  eft  tihi,  Luna,  rubor?. 

Ovid..  .,irt    Aman.  3.  85. 

Ver.  54.  Sappho,  with  the  moft  elega.nt  fimpli- 
city  complains,  that  fhe  is  deferted  and  left  alone 

A-fl^uxs  |tav  06  (TsAssvflt,  V,,  T.  A.  See  her  Fra^.  ■ 

The  Pleiads  now  no  more  are  feen, 

Nor  fhines  the  filver  moon  ferene. 

In  daikand  difmal  clouds  o'ertafl; 

The  love  appointed  hour  is  paft; 

Midnight  ufurps  her  fable  throne. 

And  yet,  alas  !   I  lie  alone.  F.  F. 


IDYLLIUM    XXI. 


THE  FISHERMEN. 


AROUMENT. 

This  piece  is  a  dialogue  between   two  fifhermen;  which  for  its  fagular  fimplicity  r f  fentiment,  as 
ifveli  as   characler,  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and  rejjular  :  one  oftheiu.  relates  his  dream  ;  whrch  \yaa^ 

J  iii] 
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FAWKES'S    THEOCRITUS. 


r^  Inn^M'f  ,?     f     '?'  ^^  ""^^"'"^  S°^*^'  °"  ^"'^^  ^^  '^'«'^'^'  *"  f°'^°"  lus  laboric.s  occupation 
ro  longer,  but  live  luxunoufly  :  ,n  the  morni..g  his  fifh  and  his  hopes  vanifh,  and  recefilty  compels 

h  s  loT-'lnT  '"a  ^■^^""ft"-^'^^^""'--     This  Idyllium  admor.ifhes  every  one  to  reft  consent  S 

-nd  deCr  ^  2°^'^'"  *^'"'"'  ^""''^""y  ^iipl^^ys  the  vanity  of  ail  human  hopes 


-L^  EED,  Diophantus,  ready  wit  imparts, 
Is  labour's  niiftrefs,  and  the  nurfe  of  arts  : 
Corroding  cares  the  toiling  wretch  inftft. 
And  f'poil  the  peaceful  tenor  of  his  breaft; 
And  if  foft  flunibers  on  his  eye-lids  creep, 
Son^e  curfed  care  ftcals  in,  and  murders  flcep. 

Two  ancient  fifaers  in  a  ftraw-thatch'd  Ihcd, 
Leaves  were  their  wails,  and  fea-weed    was  their 

bed, 
Rcdin'd  their  weary  limbs  :  hard  by  were  laid  9 
Ealkets,  and  all  their  implements  of  trade,   [hairs, 
Rods,  hockf.,  and  lines,  comj.os'd    of  {lout  horfe- 
And  nets  of  various  forts,  and  various  fnares, 
The  fcine,  the  cafi-net,  and  the  wicktr  maze, 
To  wafte  the  watery  tribes  a  thoufand  ways  : 
A  crazy  boat  v.  as  drawn  upon  a  plank  ; 
Marts  were  their  piiiovv,  wove  cfofier  dank; 
Skms,  caps,  and  lupptd  coats,  a  covering  made  : 
This    v.'as    their  wtulth,   their  labour,   and  their 

trade, 
ITo  pot  to  bci!,  no  watch- dog  to  defend  ; 
Yet  blcfl  they  liv'd  with  penury  their  friend.     20 
More  vifitfd  iheir  fhcd.fave  every  tide 
Ihe  wanton  waves  that  wcfli'd  its  tottering  fide. 
When  half  her  couric  the   moon's  bright  car  had 

fped. 
Joint  labour  rous'd  the  tenants  of  the  fhed. 
The  dews  of  Cumber  from  their  eyes  they  clear'd. 
And  thus  their  niinds  with  pleafing  parley  cheer'd;' 

Affhalion. 
I  hold,  my  friend,  that  trite  opinion  wrong, 
That  fummer-nights  are  fliort  when  days  are  Icng. 
Vcf — I  have  feen  a  thoufand  dreams  to-night. 
And  yet  no  morn  appears,  nor  morning-light :  30 
Sure  on  my  niind  fome  llrange  iliufions  play. 
And  make  flicrt  nights  wear  heavily  away. 

Friend. 
Fair  fummer  feafons  you  unjuftly  blame. 
Their  bounds  are  equal,  and  their  pace  the  fame; 
But  cares,  Afphalion,  in  a  bufy  throng, 
Sreak  on  your  reft,  and  make  the  night  feem  long. 

AJphaUon. 
Say,  haft  thou  genius  to  interpret  right 
My  drcim  ?   I've  had  a  jolly;  one  to-night,    [wlfh, 
1  hou  fhalt  go  halves,  and  more  thou    can'ft  not 
Vv'e'll  fhare  the  vifion  as  we  ftiare  our  fifti.        4Q 
1  know  thee  Ihrcwd,  expert  of  dreams  to  fpell ; 
He's  the  bcU  judge  who  can  conje<ilure  well. 


We've  Icifure  time,  which  can't  be  better  fpent 
By  wretched  cjtrlcs  in  wave-wa(h'd  cabin  ptnr, 
And  lodg'd  on  leaves  ;  yet  why  fhculd  we  repine. 
While  living  lights  in  Prytaneum  ihine  ? 

i  fiends 
To  thy  faft  friend  each  circumftance  recite, 
And  let  me  hear  this  vifirn  of  the  night. 

yJ/fhaUcn. 
Laft  evening,  weary  with  the  toils  of  day, 
Luird  in  the  lap  of  reft  focure  I  lay  ; 
Full  late  we  fupp'd,  and  fparingly  we  eat  • 
No  danger  of  a  furfeit  frcm  our  meat. 
Methcught  I  fat  upon  a  fi.elfy  fteep, 
And  watch'd  the  fifii  that  gambol'd  in  the  deep  : 
Sufpended  by  my  rod,  I  ge.ntly  fliook 
The  bait  fallacious,  which  a  huge  one  took; 
(Sleeping,  we  image  what  awake  we  wiih  ; 
Dogs  dream  of  bones,  and  fiflitrmen  of  fifli.) 
Bent  was  my  rod,  and  from  his  gills  the  blood 
With  0  imfon  ftream  diflain'd  the  filver  flood.  6q 
I  ftretch'd  my  arm  out,  left  the  line  ftiould  break  ; 
The  fifli  fo  vigorous,  and  my  hook  fo  weak  ! 
Anxious  I  gaz'd  ;  he  ftruggled  to  be  gone  : 
'  You're  wounded—  I'll  bev.ithyou,friend,anon'-~ 
'  Stili  do  you  teaze  me  .?"  for  he  piagu'd  mc  fore; 
At  kft,  quite  f]  cnt,  1  drew  him  fa.^e  on  ftiore, 
Then  grsfp'd  him  wiih  n:y  hand,  for  furcr  hold, 
.A  noble  prize,  a  fifh  of  foiid  gold  ! 
But  fears  fufpicious  in  my  bofom  throng'd, 
l.tft  to  the  gcd  of  ocean  he  belong'd;  ■;& 

Or,  haply  wandering  in  the  azure  main. 
Some  favourite  hfti  of  Amphitnte's  train. 
My  prize  I  loos'd,  and  ftrideft  caution  took, 
For  fear  f&me  gold  might  ftick  about  the  hook: 
Then  fafe  fcci:r'd  him,  and  devoutly  fwore 
Never  to  venture  on  the  ocean  more; 
But  live  on  land  as  happy  as  a  kinu- : 
At  this  I  wak'd  :  what  think  you  of  the  thing  ? 
Speak  free,  for  know  I  am  extremely  loth, 
And  greatly  fear  to  violate  my  oath.  80 

friend. 
Fear  not,  old  friend;  ycu  took  no  oath,  for  why  ? 
Ycu  tock  no  fiih — your  vifion's  all  a  lie. 
Go  fearch  the  ftioals,  not  fleeping,  but  awake. 
Hunger  will  foon  difccver  your  miftake ; 
Catch  real  fifli ;  you  need  not  fure  be  told 
Thofc  fools  muft  ftarve  who  only  dream  of  gold. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XXL 


Ver.  I.  Thus  Virgil, 
Turn  varix  vtnc-rc  artes  :  labor  omnia  vincit 
Jiiiprobus,  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egeftas, 

Gccr.  I.  145. 

7 


Then  all  thofe  arts  that  polifli  life  fucceed ; 
What  cancotccaftkls  toil,  and  prcffing  need  .' 

iVarioK, 
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And  PerCus,  Prol. 

Quisexpedivit  pfittaco  fuum  x'^'Z'' 
Picafque  docuit  verba  noftra  conari  ? 
Magifter  artis,  ingenique  largitor  Venter. 

Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try, 
Or  with  a  voice  endued  the  chattering  pye  ? 
Twas  witty  want,  fierce  hunger  to  appeafe  : 
Want  taught  their  mafters,  and  their  mafiers  thefe. 

Dryd. 

Vcr.  3. 
Nee  placidam  tnembris  dat  cura  quietem.       ^/>^- 

Ver.  5.  Juvenal  has, 
Nodtc  brevem  fi  forte  indulfit  cura  foporem. 

S-t.  13.  ai;. 

Ver.  6. 
• Sub  nodlem  cura  recurfat.      f^'irg.  J£n.  B.  i. 

Ver.  19.  The  Greek  is  *  xvva,^  and  is  an  emen- 
dation of  the  learned  Johannes  Auratus  ;  before  it 
was  read  a^  e»*-     Heinjius. 

Ver.  33.  Here  I  entirely  follow  the  emendation 
of  Heinfius ;  the  text  {lands  thus  : 

AtrfaXiav,  fttfifn  'TO  xaXov  h^o;,  a  ya^  0  kcci^o; 
JivTOf/.a.Tiiii  5ragSj3a  Tov  lOii  d^of/,ov. 

"  Afphalion,  you  accufe  the  fair  fummer ;  for  that 
feafon  never  willingly  paffes  its  bounds:"  which 
is  nonfenfe ;  but,  by  tranfpofing  the  firfi  word  of 
each  vcrfe,  thus, 

Ac^akiuy,  cra^iSa  rev  tov  ^^Ofj:,ov. 
"  In  vain,  and  without  any  reafon,  you  accufe  the 
"  fair  fummer,  &c. 
Ver.  42.  This  feems  to  be  taken  from  that  verfe 
of  Euripides,  which  we  read  in  Plutarch, 

Which  Tully  has  thus  tranflated, 

Qui  bene  conjccit,  vatem  perhibebo  optumum. 

Ver.  46.  The  Prytaneum  was  a  common-hall 
En  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  thofe  that  had  de- 


ferved  well  of  their  country  were  maintained  at 
the  public  charge  -,  where  alfo  the  fire  confecrated 
to  Vulcan  was  kept,  as  that  facred  to  Vefta  was 
at  Rome.  Cicero  de  Orat.  I.  54.  fays,  "  Ut  ei 
vivftus  quotidianus  in  Prytaneo  publice  praebere- 
tur."  If  this  be  underftood  of  the  Prytaneum 
at  Athens,  Scaliger  obfcrves  that  there  is  great 
impropriety  in  Sicilian  iifhermen  mentioning  places 
fo  far  remote  from  the  fcene  of  their  labours ;  but 
from  whac  follows,  ic  appears  that  the:e  was  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood,  very  commodious  for 
fifhing,  named  Prytaneum,  on  which  nodurnal 
lamps  were  fixed,  as  v.'as  cuftomary,  for  the  con- 
venience of  fifhing  by  night.  Sannazarius  was 
not  ignorant  of  this  cuftcm,  who  in  his  fccon4 
Pifcatory  Eclogue  fays, 

Dumque  Ali!  notofque  finus,  pifcofaque  circuni 
jEquora  coUuftrant  flammis. 

While  others  on  the  well-known  bay. 
Or  fifhy  feas,  their  lights  difplay. 

Ver.  j5.  Ovid  has  foraething  fimilar. 
Nunc  in  mole  fedens  moderabar  arundine  limum. 
Mei.  B.  IS.  923. 

Ver.  57.  There  is  fomething  very  beautiful  ia 
what  0*id  makes  Sappho  fay  to  Phaon, 

Tu  mihi  cura,  Phaon  ;  te  fomnia  noflra  reducuat  S 
Somnia  formofo  candidiora  die,  &c. 

Which  Mr.  Pope  has  greatly  improved  upon. 

Oh  night  more  pleafing  than  the  brighteft  day. 
When  fancy  gives  what  abfence  takes  away, 
And,  dreffed  in  all  its  vifionary  charms, 
Reflores  my  fair  dcferter  to  my  arms  ! 

Ver.  77.  The  exprcffion  in  the  original  is  re- 
markable, riu  XZ'^'''V  iSaT'^-fi'i'i  "  to  reign  in  riches  ;'* 
fpeaking  of  the  happinel's  of  the  old  Corytian  far- 
mer, Virgil  fays, 
Regum  sequabat  opes  animis.  Gear.  4.  132. 

Ver.  81.  Solve  metus.  ^"'^» 


IDYLLIUM  XXII. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


This  is  a  hymn,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Arcadians,  in  praife  of  Caftnr  and  Pollux.  The  firft 
part  defcribes  the  combat  between  Pollux  and  Amycus,  the  fon  of  Neptune,  and  king  of  the  Bebry- 
cians;  who  valuing  himfeU  on  his  fuperiority  in  flrength,  and  the  art  of  boxing,  ufcd  to  compel 
every  flranger  that  touched  upon  his  coaft  to  take  up  the  cseflus,  and  make  trial  of  his  fkill  in  the 
management  of  that  rude  inflrument  of  death ;  for  fo  it  proved  to  many,  till  Pollux,  who  arrived 
there  with  the  Argonauts,  encountered  him,  and  conquered  :  Apollonius  fays  he  flew  him  ;  but  this 
is  denied  by  other  authors. 


1  HE  fons  of  Leda,  and  of  Jove,  I  fing, 
Immortal  ]ove,  the  xgis  bearing  king, 
Caflor  and  Pollux,  with  the  ceflus  grac'd,  [brac'd  : 
Which  round  his  wrifl  thick  thongs  of  bull-hide 


In  {trains  repeated  fhall  my  mufe  refound 
1  he  Spartan  twins  with  manly  virtues  crown'd  1 
Safeguards  of  men  diftrefl,  and  generous  {feeds, 
When  in  the  fields  of  death  the  battle  bleeds  j 
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Safeguards  of  failors,  who  the  Twins  implore, 
When  on  rhe  dctp  the  thundering  tempeils  roar. 
Thefe  in  the  hollow  veffel  from  the  fide,  II 

Or  head  or  helm  pour  the  high  fwelling  tide: 
Barft  are  the  planks,  the  tackling  torn,  the  maft 


,  Snapc,  the  fails  rent  before  the  furious  blaft 
Sufpended  fhowers  oofcure  the  cheerful  light, 
Fades  tlie  pale  day  before  approaching  night, 
Rife  the  rough  winds  rtfounding  ftorms  prevail, 
And  the  vext  ocean  roars  beneath  the  fcourging 

hail. 
Still  you  the  wreck  can  fave,  the  ftorm  difpel, 
And  fiiitch  the  failors  from  the  jaws  of  hell,      ao 
The  winds  difperfe,  the  roaring  waves  fubfide. 
And  fmooth'd  to  ftjllnefs  flecps  the  lenient  tide. 
When  fuine  the  Bear.-,  and  'twixt  the  Afles  feen, 
Though  faint  their  manger,  ocean  proves  ferene. 
O,  friends  of  human  kind,  in  utmoil  need, 
i-aci'd  for  the  fong,  the  lyre,  the  gauntlet,  and  the 

fteed! 
Whofe  praifes  firft  fhall  my  rapt  mufe  rehearfe  ? 
Both  claim  my  praile,  biit  Pollux  firft  my  verfe. 

WliL=n  Argo  reach'd  (Cyane's  iflands  pad) 
Cold  Puntui  harafs'd  by  the  northern  blaft,        30 
Soon  to  Bebrycia,  with  the  fons  of  fame, 
A  freight  of  chiefs  and  demigods,  (he  came. 
Forth  from  her  fides,  the  country  to  explore, 
The  crew  defcended  to  the  breezy  ftiore  : 
On  the  dry  b'each  they  raifcd  the  leafy  bed. 
The  fires  they  kindled,  and  the  tables  fprcad. 

Meanwhile  the  royal  brothers  devious  ftray'd 
Far  from  the  fi!(;rc,  and  fought  the  cooling  iLade. 
Hard  by,  a  hiil  with  waving  forclls  crown'd 
Their  eyes  attracSted  ;  in  the  dale  they  found     40 
A  flaring  perennial  in  a  rncky  cave, 
Full  to  the  margin  flow'd  tlje  lucid  wave : 
B;.'low  fmall   fountiiins  gulh'd,   and    murmuring 

near. 
Sparkled  like  filver,  and  as  cryftal  clear: 
Above  tall  pines  ai;d  poplars  quivering  play'd, 
And  plants  and  cyprefs  in  dark  green  array'd  ; 
Around  haim-hrcathing  flowers  of  every  hue, 
The  bee's  ambrofia,  in  the  meadows  grew. 
There  fat  a  chief,  tremendous  to  the  eye, 
His  couch  the  rock,  his  canopy  the  fky  :  jo 

I'he  gauntlet's  ftrokes  his  cheeks  and  ears  around, 
Had  mark'd  his  face  witli  many  a  defp'rare  wound. 
Round  as  a  globe,  and  prominent  his  chtft, 
Broad  was  his  back,  bur  broader  was  his  breaft  ; 
Firm  was  his  £■  Hi,  with  iron  finews  fraught, 
Like  fome  CohiiTus,  on  an  anvil  wrought. 
As  rocks,  that  in  the  rapid  ftreams  abound. 
Are  wafr.'d  by  rolling  torrents  fmor>tb  and  round, 
The  ridges  rifs,  iu  cryftai  ftreams  btheld  : 
.So  on  hi5  brawny  arms  the  rifing  n:ufcks  fwcU'd. 
A  lion's  fpoils  around  his  loin»  he  draws,  61 

Beneath  his  chin  fufpended  by  the  paws  : 
Victorious  Pollux,  with  attentive  look. 
Viewed,  and  complacent,  thus  the  chief  befpoke  : 

Pollux. 
Peace,  gentle  friend  !  to  wandering  ftrangers  tell 
V/hat  tribes,  what  nations  in  thefe  regions  dwell  ? 

Arny^us. 

Whkt  peace  to  me,  \vf  ile  on  my  n?tive  fliore,  . 
1  Ice  (liange  gueft&  1  never  faw  before  I 


Pollux. 
Fear  not ;  no-  foes,  nor  mean  of  birth  arc  here, 

Anycus. 
Thou  haft  no  caufe  to  bid  me  not  to  fear.  ;• 

Pollux: 

Rude  are  your  words,  and  wrongfully  apply'd. 
Your  manners  fierce,  your  bofom  fwoln  with  pride. 

Amicus. 
Thou  fee'ft  me  as  I  am  ;  thefe  lands  are  mine; 
I  never  yet  have  troubled  thee  or  thine. 

Ptllux. 
Whene'er  you  come,  you  will  a  welcome  find, 
And  prefents,  as  befits  a  liberal  mind. 

Amycus. 
Nor  I  thy  welcome,  nor  thy  gifts  partake  ; 
I  gave  no  welcome,  and  no  prefents  make. 

Pollux. 
May  I  not  tafte  the  ftream  that  murmurs  by  ? 

Amycus. 

I'll  folve  that  queftion  when  thy  throat  is  dry.  8# 

PclLx. 
Will  gold,  or  other  bribe  the  purchafe  gain  ? 

Amycus. 
Nought  but  to  prove  thy  prowefs  on  the  plain; 
Stand  forth  ;  let  man  oppos'd  to  man  provoke, 
With  gauntlet-guarded  arm,  th'  impending  ftrokc ; 
Eye  meeting  eye,  esert  thy  utirioit  might, 
By  feint  or  force  to  triumph  in  the  fight. 

PJlux. 
Whom  muft  I  fight  ?  mine  adverfary  who  ?  * 

Amycus . 
Thou  feeft  thy  match,  no  defpi cable  foe. 

Pollux. 
But  what  reward  fliall  the  tlout  vidtor  have  ? 

Amycus. 
The  conquer'd  man  fliall  be  the  conqueror's  flavc. 

Pollux. 
This  is  cock's  play,  and  fuch  the  terms  fevere    91- 
In  fight  of  karlet-crefted  chanticleer. 

Amycus. 
Or  be  it  cock's,  or  be  it  lion's  play, 
Thefe  arc  the  fix'd  conditions  of  the  fray. 

This  faid,  his  hollow  conch  he  inftant  blew, 
Qjjick    through    the   coafi    the    founds    alarming 

f.ew  ; 
The  fignal  rous'd  the  flout  Bebrycian  train. 
Who  join'd  their  chief  beneath  the  fliady  plain. 
Uluftrious  Callor  from  the  neighbouring  flrand, 
Call'd  to  the  conCid;  Argo's  chofen  band.  J0« 

Meanwhile  the  combatants,  of  mind  elate. 
Drew  on  their  hands  the  dreadful  gloves  of  fate  ; 
The  leathern  thongs,  that  brac'd  their  flioulders 

round, 
Firm  to  their  arms  the  ponderous  gauntlets  bound, 
Amid  the  circle  now  the  champions  flood, 
Breathing  revenge,  and  vehement  for  blood. 
StudioUb  each  ftrove  the  piercing  light  to  fliun, 
And  on  Ills  flioulders  catch  the  gleaming  fun  : 
You  call'd,  O  Pollux,  prudence  to  your  aid  ; 
In  Amycus's  eyes  the  folar  fplendors  j-lay'd,     IIC^ 
This  did  th'  enoraious  chieftan's  rage  provoke 
To  ftrikc  at  once  fome  death-denouncing  flroke ; 
But  watchful  Pollux  dealt  a  weighty  blow 
full  on  the  chtfk  of  hio  advincir.g  fas  i 
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Incens'd  more  ardent  to  the  fight  he  came, 
And  forward  bent  to  take  the  I'urer  aim. 
TJirough  the  Bfibrycian  band  loud  clamours  run ; 
Nor  lefs  the  Greeks  encourag'd  Leda's  fon. 
Yet  rifin^  fears  their  generous  breafts  appal, 
Left  oil  their  friend  the  bulk  of  Amycus  ftiould  fail  : 
Vain  fears!   for    with  both  hands  brave   Pollux 

ply'd  .  lai 

His  furious  blows,  and  ftorm'd  on  every  fide  ; 
The  quick-repeated  (IroUes  his  rival  dun, 
And  curb  the  force  of  Neptune's  law  lefs  f  n. 
Giddy  with  blows  the  tottering  hero  flood. 
And  from  his  mouth  difchar^'d  the  purple  blood. 
Loud  fhouted  the  Greek  warriors  when  they  faw 
Bebrycia'A  champion's  batter'd  checks  and  jaw. 
His  eyes,  within  their  fockets  deep  inipeli'd, 
Seem'd  leffen'd,  and  hisbruifed  vifage  fwcH'd.  130 
Still  the  prince  ply'd  his  mighty  rival  hard, 
And  feintful  foon  furpris'd  him  oil"  his  guard; 
And  as  he  flagger'd,  fwll  upon  his  brow 
"With  all  his  force  he  drove  the  furious  blow. 
And  mafh'd  his  front ;   the  giant  with  the  wound 
fell  Sac,  and  ftretch'd  his  bulk  unwieldy  on  the 

ground. 
But  foon  his  vigour  and  his  flrength  return'd, 
He  rofe,  and  then  again  the  battle  burn'd  ; 
"With  iron  hands  their  hollow  fides  they  pound, 
And  deal  vindictive  many  a  delperate  wound.  140 
Fierce  on  his  foe  Bebrycia's  monarch  preft, 
And  made  rude  onfets  on  his  neck  and  bread : 
But  Jove's  unconquer'd  fon  far  better  fptd. 
Who  aim'd  bis  thunder  at  his  rival's  head. 


Faft  down  their  limbs  the  fweat  ftcgan  fo  flow, 
And  quickly  lay  the  lofty  champion  low  ; 
Yet  Pollux  firmer  flood  with  nobler  grace, 
And  frefher  was  the  colour  of  hi>  face. 

How  Amycus  before  Jove's  offspring  fell, 
Sing,  heaven-defcendcd  mule  ;   for  you  can  tell: 
Your  niundate-i  I  implicitly  oi)ey,  151 

And  gladly  follow  where  you  lead  the  way. 

Rtfolv'd  by  i  ne  bold  ftroke  to  win  renown, 
He  ftiz'd  on  Pollux'  left  hand  with  his  own; 
Then  bent  oblique  to  guard  againfl  a  blow. 
And  I'ped  his  right  with  vengcarice  on  the  foe. 
In  hopes-  to  flrike  his  royal  rival  dead. 
Who  'fcap'd  the  blow,  declining  back  his  head  ; 
Then  Pollux  aim'u  his  weighty  ftroke  fo  well. 
Full  on  the  crcft  of  Amycus  it  fell,  160 

And  gor'd  lii-.  temples  with  an  iron  wound  ; 
The  black  blood  ill'uing  flow'd  aud  trickled  to  the 

ground. 
Still  with  his  left  he  maul'd  his  faulcering  foe, 
Whofe  mafti'd  leetlj  cracklsd  with  each  boiflerous 

blow ; 
With  ftrokes  redoubled  he  deform'd  his  face; 
Bruis'd  cheeks  and  jaws  proclaim'd  hi-,  foul  difgrace. 
All  on  the  ground  he  meal'iir'd  out  his  length, 
Stunn'dwithhardthwacks,  anddeftituteofftrength. 
And,  hands  up-rai»'d,  with  death-prefaging  mind. 
At  once  the  fight  and  viifloiy  declin'd.  i;* 

Brave  fon  of  Jove,  though  you  the  conqueft  gain'd. 
With  no  bafe  deed  the  glorious  day  you  ftain'd; 
The  vanquilh'd  by  his  father  Neptune  fwore. 
That  he  wwuld  never,  never  injure  llrangers  more. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XXII. 


•  Virgil,  in  his  defeription  of  the  conteft  between 
Dares  and  Eptellus,  has  borrowed  fome  circum- 
ilances  from  this  encounter  between  Amycus  and 
Pollux,  which  fliall  be  fpecified  in  their  courfe : 
ApoUonius  Rhodius,  in  his  fecond  book  of  the 
Argonautics,  has  likewife  defcribed  this  l^ft-men- 
tioned  conteft  but  is.  in  the  opinion  of  Cafaubon, 
far  furpalTcd  by  I'heocritu-..  Speaking  of  the  firft 
part  of  this  Idyilium,  he  fays,  ''  Porro  qui  contu- 
lerit  priorem  partem,  qua  Polliicis  pugilatum 
cum  Amyco  delcribit,  cum  iis  quse  Iiabct  Apollo- 
jiius,  reptriet  prtifccTto  Theocritum  tantum  cxcel- 
3ere  Ap'iUonium, 

Quantum  lenta  folent  inter  viburra  cupnfli. 
As  lofty  cyprefles  low  (hrubx  exceed.  JVarton. 
And  yet  Staliger,  in  his  dogmatical  manner,  gives 
the  preference  to  \roli.^nius  ;  "  Splendi-re  &  ar- 
te ab  A[.ollonii>  Theocritus  fuperatur  "  Poet. 
B  5.  C  6  whofe  dcterminaiion  rhe  ingenious 
trai  flatdf  of  Virtc;il's  Eclogue-  and  Ge(!:gicshas 
ado,Mted  ;  but  I  am  incined  tu  think,  that  my 
friend  Mi  Warton,  who  perhaps  admires  Apol- 
loni.is  more,  and  undcrfiaiid-:  hini-'Hrtter  than  any 
Bian  in  'he  kii-j-idom  may  be  to'  partial  to  lii»  fa- 
vourite author  I  ihail  i)..t  ti-k.  upon  nic  to  de- 
cide in  this  ppint,  but  after  ths  bp.granis  of  ihe- 


ocritus,  I  propofe  to  print  a  tranflation  of  the 
combat  between  PoIIlx  and  Amycus  from  Apol- 
lonius,  which  I  hope  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
curious  reader,  as  it  has  never,  that  I  know  of, 
been  tranfi  tted  into  Englilh  ;  'he  will  then  have 
an  oppertanity  of  forrciijg  a  comparifon,  and  in 
fume  fort  judging  of  the  merits  of  the  two  ori- 
ginals: 1  profefs,  without  any  kind  of  partiality, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  all  the  juftice  in  my 
power  to  thvini  both.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
ApoUonius  floiM-ilhed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  and,  therefore,  as  he  wrote  after  The- 
ocritus, he  probably  borrowed  many  things  from 
him. 

Ver.  I.  In  the  fame  manner  Horace, 
Dicam  et  Alcidem,  puerofque  Leds:  ; 
Htinc  equis,  ilium  fuperare  pugnis 
Ncbilem.  B.   I.   Odj  la. 

Ver.  3.  "Thecsftus,  fays  Gilbert  Weft,  Efq. 
confifted  of  many  thongs  of  leather,  or  raw  hides 
of  balls,  wound  about  tht  hand  and  arm  i:p  to  the 
elbow  :  I  muft  here  obferve  that  none  of  the  liiree 
Greek  poets.  Homer  II.  B.  23  .Appolonius,  nor 
our  autlior,  who  .'.IHiave  given  u.^  a  d-fcription  of 
the  caiftus,  make  any  mention  of  plates  of  lead 
or  irtni"  as  Virgil  has  done, 
S 
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— ^ Tantorum  ingentia  feptem  I 

Tcrga  bouai  pluiubo  iafuto,  Lrroquc  re^ebant.       ; 

JEn.  B.  5.  [ 

! 

Seven  thick buH-hides,  their  volumeshugedifpread,  1 

Ponderous  with  iron  and  a  weight  of  lead.        Pitt. 

Araycus  is  iaid  to  have  invented  the  combat  of  the  ! 
czdus. 

Ver.  19.  Archbilhop  Potter  obferves,  "  When 
the  two  lambent  flimcs,  about  the  heads  of  Caf- 
tor  and  Pollux,  appeared  together,  they  were 
efteemed  an  excellent  omen,  foreboding  }j,ood 
weather."     Thus  Horace, 

Clarum  Tyndaridx  fidus,  &c.  B.  4.  Ode  8. 

Thus  the  twin-ftars,  indulgent,  five 
The  fhatter'd  vefTcl  from  the  wave.         Buncombe. 

And  B.  I.  Ode  12.  ^orum  Gmul  alba  nautis  Stel- 
la rcfuifit,  Sec. 
5oon  as  their  happy  ftars  a-^pear, 

H':fliM  is  the  ftcr.ni,  the  waves  fubfide, 
The  clouds  djfperfe,  the  Ikies  are  clear. 

And  withuu:  murmurs  fleeps  th'  obedient  tide. 

Duncombe. 

Ver.  44  According  to  Aratus,  there  is  a  little 
cloud  in  the  fhrll  of  the  crab,  between  the  ihoul- 
ders,  on  each  fide  of  v/hich  is  a  ftar,  called  the 
jijfcs,  the  intermediate  cioud  therefore  is  properly 
ftylcd  their  Manger. 

Ver.  29.  See  lujllium  xiii.  ver.  27   and  note. 

Vtr.  31  A  couiitry  n-.ar  Bithynia  in  AGa, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine  fca. 

Ver.  ^^5- 
Tunc  littore  curve  Extruimus  toros.  ^""g- 

Ver.  37.  We  may  look  upon  every  circumftance 
relating  to  this  re.niarkable  combat  to  commence 
here,  the  preceding  lines  being  chiifiy  a  noble 
enct'miura  on  thefe  illuftrious  twinfoi-.s  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  then  it  is  obfervable,  that  this  conflivit 
in  Theocritus  tikes  up  lO^t,  vcrles,  and  the  epi- 
fode  on  the  fame  fubjeA  in  Apollonius  97. 

Ver.  AS- 
Qua  pinus  Ingens,  albaque  populus.  Hor. 

Ver  49  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  the  Cyclops,  fays, 
Nee  vifu  facilis,  nee  didlu  alTabilis  ulli. 

-(E/i.  3.  621. 
A  favage  fiend  !  tremendpus  to  the  fight.       Pitt. 

Ver.  57.  This  isfurely  a  new  and  noble  thought, 
to  compare  the  protuberant  mufclts  of  a  giant  to 
the  rocky  (helves  under  water,  that  are  worn 
fmooth  and  round  by  the,  tranfparent  flream. 

Ver.  61.  Diomed  is  thus  array'd    II.  B.  lo. 
This  foid,  the  hero  o'er  his  flioulder  flung 
A  lion'*  fpoih,  that  to  his  ancles  hung.  Pope. 

Ver.  95.  Before  trumpets  were  invented,  conchs 
were  ufcd  to  found  the  fignal  for  battle.  Virgil 
fays  of  Mifenus, 

'5ed  turn  forte  cav^  dum  pcrfycat  x^uora  concha. 


Ver.  97.  Thus  in  Virgil,  the  rufiics  are  ftirrci 
up  to  war  by  Ale(5lo. 

Turn  vero  ad  voeem  eeleres,  &c.         -Sin.  7.  519, 

Then  the  mad  rurtics  caught  the  dire  alarms. 

And  at  the  horrid  fignal  flew  to  ar.n^s. 

Nor  lef-.  in  fuccour  of  the  princely  boy. 

Pour  furch  to  battle  all  the  troops  of  Trey.     Pitt, 

Ver.  loi. 
Satus  Ancliifa  cxdus  pater  e$tulit  asquos,  &c. 

.,£/!.  J.  424. 
Then  the  great  prince  with  equal  gauntlets  bound 
Their  vigarouahand>,and  brac'd  theirarms  around 

Pitt^ 

Ver.  IC5.  Theocritus  has  Homer  frequently  in 
view  in  delcribing  the  combat  of  the  cjellus.  See 
11.  23.  6ds. 

Er  fii,77oi)  a.y'j.«j*. 

Amid  the  circle  now  each  champion  {lands.  Pope* 

Ver.  1 13. 
E/t;  0  co^vvro  6itoi  ETTiof, 

At  length  Epeus  dt-alt  a  weighty  blow, 
tuU  ou  the  cheek  of  his  unwary  foe. 


Pope. 

■^n.  J.  455. 
451- 


Ver  115. 
Turn  pudor  incendir  vires. 

Ver.  117. 
It  clamor  cceIo,  &c. 

At  once  the  Trojans  and  Sicilians  rife, 

Ai-d  wi:h  divided  clamours  rend  the  Ikies.       Pitt. 

Ver.  121.  Thus  Virgil. 
Creber  unique  manupuifac  verfatquc  Dareta. 

46c, 
Ver.  ia6.  Thus  Homer, 

His  moutli  and  noflrils  pour  the  clotted  gore.  Pope, 

And  Virgil, 
Cr;.flu'.iiquc  crucrem  Ore  ejedantem.      469. 

Ver  137. 
Acrior  au  pugnam,  &c.  4J4. 

Improv'd  in  fpirit  to  the  fight  he  came.         Pitt, 

Ver.  It  9. 
Multa  viri  r.equicquam  inter  fe  vulnera  jadant, 
Multa  cavo  lateri  iiigeiuinant,  ct  pe<Store  valtos 
Dant  fonitus.  433. 

Ver.  145. 
-  — Epfl£2  o'  la^ag 

Hxvrok*  IK  (AthXiui.  11.  B.  23.  (:Z%, 

And  painfulfweat  from  alhheirmenibersflow.s./'o/i<f. 

Ver.  I  JO.  Thefe  addrefies  to  the  mufe»  are  fre- 
quent in  the  beft  poets. 

Pandite  nunc  Heiicona,  Dea,  &c.     j5?/r.  7   64I, 
Et  meminiflis  enim.  Divas,  et  memorare   poteftis 

Ver.  156.  Virgil  follows  very  clfe  ; 
Ollecdit  dcstram  inlurgens  EntcUus,  et  alte« 
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Eix.tulit :  ille  JAum  venlentem  a  vertice  vclox 
PrjEvidit,  cclerique  elapfus  corpore  ceflir. 

Mn.  B.  5.  443. 
Ver.   163. 

Erratque  aures  et  tempora  circuni 

Crebra  manu^ :  daro  crepitant  fub  vulnere  malas. 

435- 
With  fwift  repeated  words  their  hands  fly  round 
Their  heads  and  cheeks ;   their  crackling  jaws  re- 
found.  Fitt. 

Ver.  i6z.  The  Greek  verfe  confifts  of  fevenceen 
fyllables, 

Ex  Ss  XJ*^^  fj>,ika,t  aifin  Soui  x^oja^iito  pf^a*0)ijO(, 

and  was  certainly  intended  to  imajje  the  trickling 
of  the  blood,  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  preferve 
in  an  Alexandrine. 

Ver  169.  It  was  cuftomary  in  the  ancient  com- 
bats for  the  vanquifticd  peribn  to  ftretch  out  his 
hands  to  the  cunqueror,  fignifyincr  that  he  declin- 
ed the  battle,  acknowledged  that  he  was  conqucr- 
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ed,  and  fubmitted  to  the  dlfcretion  of  tht  vlAor  ; 
thus  Turnus  in  Virgil  : 

Vicifti,  et  vifSlum  tendere  palmas  Aufonii  vid5rc. 

Thine  is  the  conqueft  ;  lo  !  the  Latinn  bands 
Behold  their  general  (Iretch  his  fuppiiant  hand?. 

Fil(, 

I  fliall  finifh  my  obfervatiors  on  this  Idy Ilium, 
with  a  tranflation  of  a  Greek  opinion  of  Lucillius, 
fhowing  that  the  confcquences  of  thefe  kind  of  bat- 
ties  were  fometimes  very  terrible,  though  the  com- 
batants might  efcape  with  their  lives  and  limbs. 

On  a  Conqueror  in  the  Cseftus,  J-ntboI.  B.  %. 

This  vidlor,  glorious  in  his  olive  wreathe, 
Had  once  eyes  eye-brows,  nofe  and  ears,  and  teeth} 
But  turning  c,xflu»  champion,  to  his  coft, 
.  hefe  and  ftill  worfe  !  his  heritage  he  loft  ; 
For  by  his  brother  fu'd,  difown'd  at  laft. 
Confronted  with  his  picture  he  was  call. 
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PART     II. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

Castor  and  Pollux  had  carried  off  Phoebe  and  Talaira,  the  daughters  of  Leuclppus,  brother  of  the 
deceafed  Apharcus,  who  were^etrothed  to  Lynceus  and  Idas,  the  fons  of  Aphareus  ;  the  hufbanda 
purfued  the  ravilhers,  and  claimed  their  wives  ;  on  this  a  battle  enfued,  in  which  Caftor  kills  Lyn- 
ceus and  Idas  is  flain  by  lightning.  Ovid  relates  the  event  of  this  combat  very  differently.  See 
the  Note. 


Pollux,  thy  name  has  dignify'd  my  fong  : 
To  Cdftor  now  the  lofty  lays  belong  ; 
Fam'd  lor  bright  armour  on  th'  etl.battled  plain. 
And  forming  fteeds  obedient  to  the  rein. 

The  bcld  twin  funs  of  Jove  by  fit a'th  had  led 
Leucippus'  daughters  to  their  lawlefs  bed. 
Lyncf'us  and  Ida',  much  for  flrength  renown'd, 
Loi  g  fii'Ce  by  promife  to  the  damfels  bound, 
Ail  hareus'  Ions,  the  foul  d/honour  view'd. 
And  fir'd  with  wrath  the  ravifhers  purfued.       10 
But  when  they  reach'd  deccas'd  Alphareus' tomb, 
Encompaf^'d  round  with  ver.trable  gloom. 
Each  hero  leap'ti  impetuous  from  his  car, 
.All  arni'd.  and  well  a^poirted  for  the  v.-ar. 
Lynceus  aloud  beneath  his  helmet  fpoke  : 

'   Why  will  ye  frantic  thus  the  fi>;ht  provoke? 

•  Of  others  wives  why  make  unjuil  demands? 

•  Why  gleam  the  naked  faulchions  in  your  hands  ? 

•  To  us  Leucippus  has  bctroth'd  them  both 

•  Long  fince,  and  feal'd  the  ccntra(S  with  an  oath  : 

•  'Tis  bale  to  make  of  others  wives  your  jTey,  ai 
'  And  bear  their  riches,  mules,  and  lowing  herds 

'  aviay, 

•  To  threat   the  fire  v.'ith  force,    or  bribe  with 

•  wealth, 
'  And  feize  on  others  properties  by  Health, 


Oft,  though  ungrac'd  with  eloquence  and  art. 
Thus  have  I  fpoke  the  language  of  my  heart  :' 
Princes,  my  friends,  fhould  not  on  any  fcore 
Solicit  maids  that  are  efpous'd  before  : 
Sparta  for  virgins,  Elis  for  fwift  fteeds 
Are  fam'd.  large  flocks  and  herds  Arcadia  breeds; 
Mcffene,  Argos  numerous  natives  boaft,         31 
And  fair  looks  Corinth  on  the  fea-beat  coaft  : 
There  nymphs  unnumber'd  bloom,  a  lovely  race^ 
Acknowlcdg'd  beauties  both  of  mind  and  face  : 
There  ye  may  gain  the  dames  your  faiicieschoofe; 
No  parents  will  the  rich  and  brave  refufe. 
For  you  the  love  of  noble  deeds  infpires  ; 
Ye  are  the  fons  of  honourahle  fires. 
Let  us  our  nuptials  undillurb'd  purfue, 
And  we  11  unite  t>>  find  fit  brides  for  you."     40 
My  words  ne'er  mov'd  your  unrelf-n?ing  minds^ 
The  waves  receiv'd  then^  from  the  driving  winds.  . 
Yet  now,  ev'n  now  your  deeds  let  jullice  guide  ; 
We  both  are  coufins  by  the  father's  fide. 
But  if  mad  rage  impels  you  not  to  yield, 
And  arms  mull  fix  the  fortune  of  the  field  ; 
Let  Idas  and  brave  Pollux  both  refrain 
From  the  fell  combat  on  the  lifted  plain  : 
And  only  1  and  Cailor  prove  our  might. 
By  birth  :hs  roungeft  in  declfive  fight.  ^# 
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'  Why  Hiould  we  give  our  parents  caufc  to  grieve, 

*  And  their  fond  arms  of  all  their  fons  bereave  : 

*  Let  fome  furvive  our  drooping  friends  to  cheer, 

•  And  mate  the  virgins  whom  they  held  fo  dear, 

•  The  wife  with  prudence  their  dilfenfions  ftate, 
'  And  ItSer  ills  cond.ide  the  great  debate.' 

Thus  he,  nor  thus  in  vain  ;  for  on  the  jj:round 
Pollux  and  Idas  plnc'd  their  arms  around. 
Lynceus  firft  niarch'd  undaunted  to  the  field. 
And  (hook  his  fpear  beneath  his  ample  fliicld.     6o 
Caftor  to  war  his  brandifli'd  lance  addrcft  ; 
And  on  each  helmet  wav'd  the  noddinqr  creft. 
Firft  with  their  fpears  began  the  dreadful  ftrife, 
Each  chief  explor'd  the  avenues  of  life. 
But  thus  unhurt  the  battle  they  maintain'd. 
Broke  in  their  fhields  the  fpears  fliarp   points   re- 
main'd :  [drew. 

Then  from  th^ir  flieaths  their  {hinin^  fwords  they 
And  fierce  to  fight  the  raging  heroes  flc-w  : 
On  Lynccus'  buckler  Caflor  boldly  prell. 
And  his  bright  helmet  with  the  triple  creft;       70 
Lynceu',  lharp-fi,.ilited,  kept  his  foe  at  bay, 
And  ftruck  his  helmet's  purple  plume  away  ; 
Who  quick  retreatin»  all  his  art  difplay'd. 
And  iopt  the  hand  that  held  the  glittering  blade  : 
"Down  dropr  the  fwor.1,  t;>  his  fire's  tomb  he  dew, 
Where  Idas  fat  the  fital  fight  to  view  ; 
Clofe  foUow'd  Ciilor,  all  his  force  apply'd, 
And  furious  drove  the  faukhion  in  hi<  fide, 
Our^uih'd  his  bowels  through  the  gaping  wound, 
And  vanquifli'd  Lynceus  preft  the  gory  ground  , 


In  dim,  dark  mifts  the  (hades  of  death  arife,       81 
And  in  eternal  llumber  feal  his  eyes. 
Nor  was  brave  Idas  by  his  mother  led, 
Laocoofla  to  the  nuptial  bed  : 
For  he,  vindi(f}:ive  of  fall'n  Lyncens*  doom, 
Tore  up  a  column  from  Aphareus'  tomb, 
Aiming  at  Caftor,  dreadfully  he  ftood, 
The  bold  avenger  of  his  brother's  blood  ; 
Jove  interpos'd,  and  with  the  forked  brand 
Quick  ftruck  the  polifli'd  marble  from  his  hand; 
He  wreath'd  convulfive,  fcorch'd  on  every  fide. 
And  in  a  peal  of  rattling  thunder  dy'd.  92 

Thus    Ihall    the    brothers    be    with    conquefii 

crown'd, 
Brave  of  themfelves,  and  fprung  from  chiefs  re- 

nown'd. 
Hail,  L,eda's  valiant  fons  1  my  mwfe  infpire, 
And  ftill  preferve  the  honour  of  my  lyre. 
Ye,  and  fair  Helen,  to  all  bards  are  dear. 
With  joy  the  names  of  thofe  bold  chiefs  they  hear, 
Who  in  the  caufe  of  Menelaus  drew 
Their    conquering  fwords,  proud   Ilium  to    fub- 

due.  loe 

Your  praife,  O  kings,  the  Chian  mufe  recites 
Tr  ly's  famous  city,  and  the  Phrygian  fights, 
He  lings  the  Grecian  fleet  renown'd  afar, 
And  great  Achilles,  bulwark  of  the  war. 
I  bring  the  tribute  of  a  feebler  lyre. 
Sweet  warbling  what  the  rapturous  nine  infpire, 
The  be  ft  I  may  ;  verfe  to  the  gods  belongs ; 
The  gods  delight  in  honorary  fongs. 
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Ver.  5.  Ovid's  account  of  this  battle  begins  at 
-verfe  700  of  the  5th  book  of  his  f  afti ;  "  Abllu- 
lerant  raptas  Phoeben,"  &.c. 

The  fons  of  Tyndarus,  with  corqufft  crown'd, 
For  boxing  one   and  one  for  ftteds  renov/n'd, 
Had  flol'n,  injifious.  as  their  lawful  prey, 
Leucippus   daughters  from  their  mates  away  ; 
L,ynceu=  and  Idas  claim  fuperior  right, 
JLong  fince  affnnc'd,  and  prepare  for  fight. 
I^ove  urges  both  to  combat  on  the  plain, 
Thefe  to  ri-take,  the  others  to  retain. 
The  brother-twins  might  wtll  cfcape  by  fpeed, 
But  held  it  bafe  by  flying  to  fucceed. 
All  on  an  open  pi  lin  the  champions  ftood, 
Aphidna  nam'd,  fit  ]  lace  for  fcenes  of  blood. 
Caftor  by  Lynceus'  fvvord  receiv'd  a  wound 
Deep  in  his  fide,  and  lifelefs  preft  the  ground  ; 
Avengeful  Pollux,  quick  advancing  near. 
Through  Lynceuo'  fhoulders  drove  the  forceful 

fpear  r 
On  him  preft  Ida":,  but  Jove's  flaming  brand 
Dafli'd  the  pois'd  javelin  from  his  lilted  hand. 

F.F. 

Ver.  16. 
Quo,  quo  fcelefti,  ruitis  ?  aut  cur  dexfeiis 
Aptantur  cnfes  conditi  ?  Hor.  EpoJe  7. 


Say,  ye  vile  race,  what  phrenzy  draws 
Your  darling  faulchions  in  fedition's  caufe  .' 

Duncomle, 
Ver.  33.  Thus  iEneas  fays, 
Sunt  aliae  innupta:  Latio  &Laurentibus  agris. 
Nee  genus  indecores.  JEn.  B.  iz.  24. 

Ver.  38.  r 

Turnus  avis  atavifq.  potens.  ./??«.  7.  56. 

Ver.  47. 
Tcucrum  arma  quiefcant 

Et  Rutiium ;  noftro  dirimamus  fanguine  bellum. 

An.  I  a    78. 

The  celebrated  ballad  called  Ghevy  Chace,  ha« 
the  fame  thought ; 

Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try, 

And  fet  our  men  afide,  &c. 

Ver.  jx.  Thus  Nifus  addrefles  Euryalus  in  the 
fame  fenfe, 
Neu  matri  niifera;  tanti  fim  caufa  doloris. 

^n.  9.  ai6'. 
Why  fliould  I  caufe  thy  mother's  foul  to  know 
Such  heart-felt  pangs  I  unutterable  woe  !  Fitt. 

Ver.  60.  Thus  Mezentius  in  Virgil, 
At  vero  ingentum  quatiens  Mezentius  haftam 
Ingredilur  campo.  ^n.  10.  761. 
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Ver.  6 J.  In  almoft  all  heroic  duels,  the  com- 
batants firft  threw  their  i'pears,  and  then  made  ufe 
bf  their  fvvords.  Thus  He(5lor  and  Achilles.  Iliad, 
B.  20.  and  22.  Menelaus  and  Paris,  B.  3.  and  the 
reft  of  the  heroes  attack  one  another.  PotUr. 

Ver.  64. 
Partes  riniatur  apertas, 
Qua  vulnus  lethale  ferat.     Virg.  JEn.  B.  II.  748. 

Ver.  67.    ' 
Vaginaque  cava  fulgentem  diripit  enfem. 

JEn.  B.  10. 
And  from  the  flieath  the  fliinjng  faulchion  drew, 

Fitt. 
Ver.  71,  Horace  fays, 
Non  poflis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Lynceus. 

B.  I.  Ep.  I. 

Hence  the  proverb  of  Lyncean  eyes  :  Pindar 
tells  us,  Lynceus  could  difcover  Carter  and  Pollux 
hid  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  from  the  top  of  mount 
Taygetus :  nay,  he  had  fo  pierdng  a  fij^ht,  that 
if  we  believe  the  poets,  he  could  f«e  what  was 
doing  in  heaven  and  hell  :  the  ground  of  the  fable 
was,  that  he  underfiood  the  fecret  powers  of  na- 
ture. Though  it  may  admit  of  a  doubt,  whether 
this  is  the  iliarp-fighted  I.ynceus  that  attended 
the  Argonautic  expedition  ;  from  the  poet's  words, 
Ak^iSti;  cftf^airi  At/yxsu;,  1  think  it  manifeft  that  he 
was. 

Ver.  72. 
Summafq.  excufllt  vertlce  criftas.       -/E«.  12.  492! 
But  the  fwift  javelin  ftrikes  his  plume  away. 

But. 
Ver.  74. 
Strymonio  dextram  fulgenti  diripit  enfe. 

yEn.  B.  10.  414. 
The  faulchion  lops  his  har.d. 

Ver.  81. 
Olli  dura  quies  oculos,  et  ferreus  urget 
Siimnui ;  in  .ttcruuni  dauduntur  lumina  noftem. 

^«.  10.  745. 
Ver.  94. 
Fortes  Creantur  fortibus.  Hor,  B.  4.  Ode  4. 

Ver.  99. 
Qiiincunque  Iliacos  ferro  violavimus  agfros, 

uSn.  II.  2/5. 
Ver.  loi.  1  do  not  remember  that  Homer  any 
■where  mentions  C;;ftor  and  Pollux,  extept  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  tke  commemoration 
of  them  by  their  filler  Helen  is  finely  introduced, 
and  in  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry.  I  fhall  beg  leave 
to  tranfcribe  the  whole  paffage   in   the  admirable 
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tranflation  of  Mr.  Pope,  becaufe  I  think  It  as 
beautiful  and  pathetic  as  almoft  any  part  of  the 
whole  work  ; 

Yet  two  are  wanting  of  the  numerous  train, 
Whom  long  my  eyes  have  fought,  but  fought  Ik 

vain; 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  firft  in  martial  force, 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renovn'd,f<>r  horfe  : 
My  brothers  thefe;  the  fame  our  native  fhore. 
One  houfe  contain'd  us,  and  one  mother  bore. 
Perhaps  the  chief;,  from  warlike  toils  at  cafe, 
For  diftant  1  roy  refu'.'d  to  fail  the  feas : 
Perhaps  their  fword  Ibme  nobler  quarrel  draws, 
Afham'd  to  combat  in  their  filler's  caufe. 

So  fpokc  the  fair,  nor  knev/  her  brother's  doom. 
Wrapt  in  the  cold  embraces  of  the  tomb; 
Adorn'd  with  honours  in  their  native  fhore, 
Silent  they  flept,  and  heard  of  wars  no  more. 

As  Theocritus  both  here  and  in  the  7th  Idyl- 
lium,  ftyles  Homer  the  Chian  Bard,  Xiov  Aciiiv, 
we  have  reafon  to  coiijeiSlure,  that  Chios  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  place  of  his  nativity  :  Simo- 
nides  in  his  Epigram  on  Human  Life,  calls  him 
the  Man  of  Ciiios  ;  for  quoting  a  verfe  of  Homer, 
he  fays, 

Ev  Si  TO  xaX^.ij-ov  ^10;  lli~iv  ccvfi^. 
The  Chians  pler.ded  thefe  ancient  authorities  for 
Homer's  being  born  among  them  :  they  mention 
a  race  they  had,  called  the  Homeridx,  whom  they 
accounted  his  pofterity  ;  they  caft  medals  of  him; 
they  fhow  to  this  day  an  Homerium,  or  temple  of 
Homer,  near  BoiifTus;  and  ciofe  tiieir  arguments 
v.'ith  a  quotation  from  the  hymn  to  Apollo  (which 
is  acknowledged  for  Homer's  by  I  hucydides), 
where  he  calls  himfelfit  "  The  blind  man  that  in- 
habits Chios"  One  cannot  avoid  being  furprifed 
at  the  prodigious  veneration  for  his  charatSer, 
which  could  engage  mankind  with  fuch  eagerncfs 
in  a  point  fo  littie  efie"tjal  ;  that  kings  fhould  fend 
to  oracles  for  the  inquiry  of  his  birth-place  ;  that 
cities  ihould  be  in  ihife  .ibout  it;  that  whole  lives 
of  lei;rned  mtn  fiiculd  be  employed  upon  it  ;  that; 
feme  fhould  write  treatifes,  others  call  up  fpirits 
about  it :  that  thus,  in  fbort,  heaven,  earth  and  hell, 
fhould  be  fought  to,  for  the  decifion  of  a  qi.'eftion 
which  terminates  in  curiofity  only.  Thus  far  Mr. 
Pope,  in  his  £ffay  on  Homer.  Yet,  though  this 
point  is  not  effential.  and  only  matter  of  curiofity, 
we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  inquiries,  difputes,  and 
contentions,  plead  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  niufes, 
and  fet  the  charadter  of  a  poet  in  the  moft  emi- 
nent and  exalted  ftation. 


I  D  Y  L  L  I  U  M     XXIII. 

THE  DESPAIRING  LOVER. 

THE  ARCUxME  MT. 

An  unhappy  lover,  defpairing  fo  gain  the  afFed:ions  of  his  miftrefs,  by  whom  he  is  defpifed,  malces 
away  with  himfelf :  the  cruel  fair  is  foon  after  killed  by  the  image  of  Cupid,  that  fell  upon  her  as 
ibe  was  bathing. 

An  amorous  fhepherd  lov'd  a  cruel  fair;  I   She  loth'd  the  fwain,  nor  aught  her  breaft  could 

The  haughty  beauty  piung'd  him  in  defpair  :         i  She  fcorn'd  the  lover,  and  the  god  of  Jove ;  £moTC 
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Nor  knew  the  puIfTance  of  his  bow  and  darts, 

To  tame  the  ftubbornefs  of  human  hearts. 

With  cold  difdain  (he  griev'd  the  fhepherd  fore, 

The  more  he  fiph'd,  flie  fcorn'd  him  ftill  the  more. 

No  folace  (he  afforded,  no  foft  look, 

Nor  e'er  the  words  of  fweet  compafilan  fpoke  :   lo 

Her  eye, her  cheek,  ne'er  glow'dher  flame  to  prove, 

No  kifs  flie  gave,  the  lenient  balm  of  love  : 

But  as  a  lion,  on  the  defert  plain, 

"With  favage  pleafure  views  the  hunter  train  ; 

Thus  in  her  fcorn  fevere  delight  fhe  took  ; 

Her  words,  her  eyes,  were  fierce,  and  death  was 

in  her  look. 
She  look'd  her  foul ;  her  face  was  pal'd  with  ire  ; 
Vet  fhe  was  fair  ;  her  frowns  hut  rais'd  defire. 
At  length,  he  could  no  more,  but  fought  relief 
From  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief ;         20 
Before  her  gate  he  wept,  with  haggard  look, 
And,  kiffing  the  bnre  threfliold,  thus  he  fpoke  : 
*  Ah,  favage  fair,  whom  no  entreaties  move ! 

*  Hard  heart  of  ftone,  unworthy  of  my  love  1 

*  Accept  this  cord,  'tis  now  in  vain  to  live, 

*  This  friendly  gift,  the  laft  that  I  (hall  give ; 

*  I  go  where  doom'd  ;  my  love,  my  life  are  o'er, 

*  No  more  I  gritve,  and  you  are  teaz'd  no  more ; 

*  I  go  the  laft  kind  remedy  to  prove, 

*  And  drink  below  oblivion  to  my  love.  30 

*  But,  ah  1  what  draughts  my  fierce  defires  can 

*  Or  quench  the  raging  fury  of  my  flame  ?  [tame, 
'  Adieu,  ye  doors  !  eternally  adieu  ! 

*  I  fee  the  future,  and  I  know  it  true. 

*  Fragrant  the  rofe,  but  foon  it  fades  away  ; 

*  The  violet  fweet,  but  quickly  will  decay ; 

*  The  lily  fair  a  tranfient  beauty  wears ; 

*  And  the  white  fnow  foon  weeps  away  in  tears : 

*  Such  is  the  bloom  of  beauty,  cropt  by  time, 

*  Full  foon  it  fades,  and  withers  in  its  prime.    40 

*  The  days  will  come  when  your  hard  heart  (hall 

'  burn 

*  In  fcorching  flames,  yet  meet  no  kind  return. 


'  Yet  grant  this  boon,  the  laft  that  I  implore : 
'   When  you  (hall  fee,  fufpended  at  your  door, 
'   This  wretched  corfe,  pafs  not  unheeding  by, 
'  But  let  the  tear  of  forrow  dim  your  eye  : 
'  Then  loofe  the  fatal  cord,  and  from  your  breaft 
'  Lend  the  light  robe,  and  fcreen  me  with  your 

'  veft  : 
'  Imprint  one  kifs  when  my  fad  foul  is  fled  ; 
'   Ah,  grudge  not  thus  to  gratify  the  dead  1        S^ 
'  Fear  not— -your  kifles  cannot  life  reftore  : 
'  Though  you  relent,  yet  I  (hall  wake  no  more. 
'   And  la(t,  a  decent  monument  prepare, 
'   And  bury  with  my  love  my  body  there  ; 

*  And  thrice  repeat,  '*  Here  reds  my  friend  his 

"  head  ;" 

*  Or  rather  add,  "  My  deareft  lover's  dead." 
'  With  this  infcription  be  the  (lone  fupplied  ; 
"   By  Cupid's  dart  this  haplefs  fhepherd  dy'd  : 
"  Ah  !   palTcnger,  a  little  moment  fpare 

"  To  flop,  and  (ay,  He  lov'd  a  cruel  fair."        6» 

This  faid,  he  tries  againft  the  Mali  to  (hove 

A  mighty  (lone,  and  to  a  beam  above 

Sufpends  the  cord,  impatient  of  delay, 

Fits  the  dire  noofe,  and  fpurns  the  (lone  away ; 

Quivering  in  air  he  hung,  till  welcome  death 

Securely  clos'd  the  avenues  of  breath. 

The  fair  one,  when  the  pendant  fwain  (he  faw, 

Nor  pity  felt,  nor  reverential  awe; 

But  as  (he  pafs'd,  for  not  a  tear  (he  (bed. 

Her  garments  wore  polluted  by  the  dead.  7* 

Then  to  the  circus,  where  the  wreftlers  fDught, 

Or  the  more  pleafing  bath  of  love  (he  fought : 

High  on  a  marble  pedeftal  above, 

Frown'd  the  dread  image  of  the  god  of  love. 

Aiming  in  wrath  the  meditated  blow. 

Then  fell  revengeful  on  the  nymph  below  ; 

With  the  pure  fountain  mix'd  her  purple  blood— 

Thefe  words  were  heard  emerging  from  the  flood  : 

"   Lovers,  farewell;   nor  your  admirers  flight ; 

"  Refign'd  I  die,  for  Heav'n  pronounces  right." 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XXIII. 


The  argument  of  this  Idyllium  is  fimilar  to  the 
argument  of  Virgil's  fecond  eclogue,  though  this 
is  more  tragical :  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make 
a  general  transformation,  which  renders  it  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  natural,  decent,  and  gallant. 

Ver.  I. 
Formofum  paftor  Corydon  ardebat  Alexim. 

Firg.  Ec.  %, 
Young  Corydon  with  hopelcfs  love  ador'd 
The  fair  Alexis,  favourite  of  his  lord.         Warton. 

Ver.  7.  Ovid  fays  of  Anaxaretc, 
Spernit  et  irridet ;  faiflifque  immitibus  addit 
Verba  fuperba  ferox  j  et  Ipe  quoque  fraudat  aman- 
tem.  Met.  B.  14.  714- 

Ver.  16.  The  Greek  is,  E;>j£v  vi.iayy,av,  or,  as 
Heinfius  more  plaufibly  reads,  E(5iv  a)ioi.yxa.v,  "  flie 
looked  neceflity,"  that  is,  death  or  fate;  thus  Ho- 
race has, 


Scmotique  prills  tarda  neceffitas 
Lethi  corripuit  gradum.  6.  I.  0.  3. 

And,Te  femperanteitfsva  neceffitas.  B.  1  0.  2S- 
Which  elegant  ufe  of  the  word  neceffitas  he  has 
taken  from  the  Grecians :  Pindar  has,  ix^^x  amy 
Ko. :  and  Euripides,  "ouvvi  avayxr],  which  is  exadliy 
the  dira  necejjitas  of  Horace,  B.  3.  O.  24,  . 

Ver.  21.  Thus  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  Iphis, 
Non  tulit  impatiens  longi  tormenta  doloris 
Iphis,  et  ante  fores  hKC  verba  noviflima  dixit. 

Met.  B,  14. 

Ver.  30.  Virgil  fays  of  fouls  that  endure  tranf- 
migration, 

Lethxi  ad  fluminis  undam 

Securos  latices,  et  longa  oblivia  potant.  Xn.  B.  (t. 
To  yon  dark  (Ireams  the  gliding  ghofts  repair. 
And  quaff  deep  dra'.ights  of  lonj^  oblivion  there. 

flu. 
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Haud  ignara  futurJ.  ^'''i-  -^"^  4-  5'^- 

Ver.  36.  Thus  Ovid,  in  his  Art  of  Love, 
Nee  vioix  femper  nee  hiantia  liiia  florent, 
Et  rigec  amiffa  fpina  reliifla  rofl  £.  2.  Iij. 

Ver.  39.  Thus  Horace, 
Fugit  retrd 
Levis  juventas  et  decor.  S.  2.  0.  II. 

Ver.  46. 
Debita  fparges  lacryma  favillam 
Vatis  aniiei.  Hor.  S.  t.  0.  6. 

Ver.  53.  Thus  Virgil, 
Et  tumulum  facite,  et  tumulo  fuperaddite  carmen. 

With  grateful  hands  his  monument  ered, 
And  be  the  flone  with  this  infcription  deck'd. 

H^arton. 

Ver.  5$.   Of  the  inclamatiorl  at  the  tomb,  M-  \ 
Tieas  thus  tells  Deiphobus, 
Magna  Manes  tcr  voce  vocavi.  ^n.  6.  506 

Ver.  61.   The  fate  of  Ifis  in  Ovid  is  very  fimi- 
br. 

Dixit,  ct  ad  po/les,  &c.  Met.  B.  I4 


Then  o'er  the  polls,  once  hung  with  wreathes,  hc 

throws 
The  ready  cord,  and  fits  the  fatal  noofe, 
For  death  prepares,  and  bounding  from  above. 
At  onee  the  wretch  concludes  his  life  and  love. 

Card; 

Ver.  79.  Mofchus,  Idyl.  6.  has  nearly  the  fame 
thought.      Taurce.  Xlyin  "TTa.fftt,  k.  t.  X. 
Ye  fcornful  nymphs  and  fwains,  I  tell 
This  truth  to  you ;  pray  mark  it  well : 
"  If  to  your  lovers  kind  you  prove, 
"  You'll  gain  the  hearts  of  thofe  you  love."    F,  /. 

The  fate  of  this  fcornful  beauty  is  fimilar  to  that 

of  a  youth  who  was  killed  by  the  tlatue  of  his 

ftepmother  falling  upon  him.     Sec  Callimachus, 

Epig.  II.  thus  tranllated  by  Mr.  Duncombc. 

A  youth,  Vi'ho  thought  his  father's  wife 

Had  loft  her  malice  with  her  life, 

OETn-ioUs  with  a  chaplet  grac'd 

The  ftatue  on  her  tomb-Ilone  plac'd; 

When,  falling  fudden  on  his  head. 

With  the  dire  blow  it  ftrutk  him  dead  t 

Be  warn'd  from  hence,  each  fofter-fon, 

Your  ftepdame's  lepulchre  to  ihuh. 


=SJt 


IDYLLIUM    XXIV. 

THE  YOUNG  HERCULES. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Tins  Idyllium  is  entirely  narrative  :  it  firft  of  all  gives  an  account  how  Hercules,  when  only  ters 
months  old,  flew  two  monftrous  ferpents  which  Juno  had  fent  to  devour  him ;  then  it  relates  ths 
prophecy  of  Tiiefias,  and  afterwards  defcribes  the  education  of  Hercules,  and  enumerates  his  feve- 
ral  preceptors.     The  eonclufion  of  this  poem  is  loft. 


■  VVAsa'o  with  pure  Water,  and  with  milk  well 
'i'o  plealing  reft  her  fons  Alcmena  led,  [fed, 

Alcidcs,  ten  months  old,  yet  arm'd  with  might, 
And  twin  Iphiclus^  younger  by  a  night  : 
On  a  broad  fliield,  of  fine  brafs  metal  made, 
The  careful  queen  her  royal  offspring  laid  ; 
(The  fliield  from  Pterllus  Amphitryon  won 
in  fight,  a  noble  cradle  for  his  fon  !) 
Fondly  the  babes  flie  view'd,  and  on  each  head 
She  plac'd  her  tender  hands,  and  thus  flie  faid :  It) 
"  Sleep,  gentle  babes,  and  fweetly  take  your  reft, 
•*  Sleep,  deareft  twins,  with  fofteft  flumbers  bleft ; 
"  Securely  pafs  the  tedious  night  away, 
*'  And  rife  refrelh'd  with  the  fair  rifing  day." 

She  fpoke,  and  gently  rock'd  the  mighty  fliield; 
Obfequious  flumbers  foon  their  eye-lids  feal'd. 
But  when  at  midnight  funk  the  bright-ey'd  Bear, 
And  broad  Orion's  flioulder  'gan  appear. 
Stern  Juno,  urg'd  by  unrelenting  hate, 
Sent  two  fell  ferpents  to  Amphitryon's  gate,     30 
Charg'd  with  fevere  eommiflion  to  deftroy 
The  young  Alcides,  Jove-begotten  boy  : 
Horrid  and  huge,  with  many  an  azure  fold, 
Fierce  through  the  portal's  opening  valves  they 
-  roll'd; 

Trans.  H. 


Then  oh  their  bellies  prone,  high  fwoln  with  gorcj 
They  glided  fniooth  along  the  marble  floor ; 
Their  fiery  eye-balls  darted  fanguirie  flame. 
And  from  their  jaws  deftruiftive  poifoa  came, 
Alcmena's  fons,  when  near  the  ferpents  preft, 
Darting  their  forked  tongues,  awoke  from  reft ;  3c 
All  o'er  the  chamber  flione  a  fudden  light, 
For  all  is  clear  to  Jove's  difcerning  fight. 
When  on  the  fliield  his  foes  Iphiclus  faw, 
And  their  dire  fangs  that  arm'd  each  horrid  jaw; 
Aghaft  he  rais'd  his  voice  with  bitter  cry. 
Threw  off  the  covering,  and  prepar'd  to  fly  : 
But  Hercules  ftretch'd  out  his  hands  to  clafp 
The  fcaly  monfters  in  his  iron  grafp ; 
Faft  in  each  hand  the  venom'd  jaws  he  preft 
Of  the  ciirft  ferpents,  which  ev'n  gods  deleft.     4G 
Their  circling  fpires,  in  many  a  dreadfd   fold, 
Around  the  flow-begotten  babe  they  roU'd, 
The  babe  unwean'd,  yet  ignorant  of  fear. 
Who  never  utter'd  cry,  nor  flied  a  tear. 
At  length  their  curls  they  loos'd,  for  rack'd  with 

pain 
They  ftrove  to  'fcape  the  deathful  gripe  in  vain. 
Alctnena  firft  o'erheard  the  mournful  cries, 
And  to  h&r  hufliand  thus ;  •«  Amphitryon,  rife* 
"      K 


f4«  FAWKES'a   THEOCRITUS. 

*'  Diftrefsfiil  fears  my  Wling  foul  difmay; 
•'  This  inilant  rife,  nor  for  thy  fandals  (lay 


50 
•'  Hark,  how  for  help  the  young  Iphiclus  calls  1 
*'  A  fudrten  fplendour,  lo!    illumes  the  walls  '. 
*♦  Though  yet  the  fhades  of  night  obfciire  the  flcies; 
*•  Some'dirc  difafter  threats:   Amphitryon,  rife." 
She  fooke :   the  prince,  obedient  to  her  word, 
Rofe  from  the  bed,  and  feiz'd  his  rich-wrought 

fword, 
Which,  on  a  glittering  nail  above  his  head, 
Hung  by  the  baldric  to  the  cfdar  bed  ; 
Then  from  the  radiant  flieath,  of  lotos  made, 
"With  ready  hand  he  drew  the  (hining  blade  :     Co 
Inftant  the  light  withdrew,  and  fudden  gloom 
Involv'd  again  the  wide-extended  room. 
Amphitryon  call'd  his  train,  that  flumhering  lay. 
And  flept  fecure  the  carelefs  hours  away. 
•'  Rife,  rife,  my  fervants,  from  your  couches  ftrait, 
"  Bring  lights  this  inftant,  and  unbar  the  gate." 
He  fpoke  :  the  train,  obedient  to  command, 
AppearM  with  each  a  flambeau  in  his  hand : 
Rapt  with  amaze,  young  Hercules  they  Tiw 
Grafp  two  fell  ferpenrs  clofe  beneath  the  jaw  :  70 
The  mighty  infant  fliow'd  them  to  his  fire. 
And  fmil'd  to  fee  the  wreathing  fnakes  expire; 
He  leapt  for  joy  that  thus  his  foes  he  flew. 
And  at  his  father's  feet  the  fcaly  monflers  threw. 
V/ith  tender  care  Alcmena  fondly  preft, 
Half-dead  with  fear,  iphiclus  to  her  breaft  ; 
While  o'er  his  mighty  fon  Amphitryon  fpread 
The  lamb's  foft  flesce,  and  fought  again  his  bed. 
When  thrice  the  cock  pronounc'd  the  morning 
near, 
Alcmena  call'd  the  truth-proclaiming  feer,         80 
Pivir.c  Tirellas;  and  to  him  (he  told 
This  ftrange  event,  and  urg'd  him  to  unfold 
Whate'er  the  adverfc  deities  ordain:  [plain  ; 

'  Fear  nor,*  (lie  cried,  '  but  fate's  whole  will  ex- 

•  For  v,-eU  thou  know'ft,  O  !  venerable  feer, 

*  Thofe   ills  which  fate   determines,    man  muft 

'  bear.' 
•She  fpoke  :  the  holy  augur  thus  reply'd  : 
■"  Hail,  mij^hty  queen,  to  Perfeus  near  ally'd; 
*'  Parent  of  godlike  chiefs :  by  thefe  dear  tyes, 
••  Which   never   more   ihall   view   the  morning 
"  rifs,  90 

*'  Full  many  Grecian  maids,  for  charms  renown'd, 
*'  While  merrily  they  twirl  the  fpindle  round, 
•'  Till  day's  decline  thy  praTes  (hall  proclaim, 
•■  And  Grecian  matrons  celebrate  thy  fame. 
"  So  great,  fo  noble  will  thy  offspring  prove, 
•'  The  mofl  gigantic  of  the  gods  above,        [f'^ay, 
"  Whofe  arm,  endow'd  with  more  thnn  mortal 
"  Shall  many  men  and  many  monfters  Hay  '. 
"  Twelve  labours  part,  he  (hall  to  heav'n  afpire, 
"  His  mr-'al  part  firft  purified  by  fire,  lOO 

•'  And  fon-in-lav/  be  nam'd  of  that  dread  power 
•'  Who  fcnt  thefc  deadly  ferpents  to  devour 
*•  The  numbering  child:    then  wolves  (hall  rove 

•'  the  lawns, 
"  And  ftrikt  no  terror  in  the  pafturing  fawns. 
"  But,  O  great  qut-en  !   be  this  thy  inftant  care, 
"  On  the  broad  hearth  dry  (aggots  to  prepare, 
*•    \rpalathu*,  or  prickly  brambles,  bind, 
*'  Or  the  tall  thorn  that  trembles  in  the  wind, 


"  And  at  dark  midnight  burn   (what  time  they 

"  came 
"  To  flay  thy  fon)  the  ferpents  in  the  flame.  ii« 
"  Next  morn,  colletSted  by  thy  faithful  maid, 
**'Be  all  the  a(hes  to  the  flood  convey'd,       [wind, 
"  And  blown  on  rough  rocks  by  the  favouring 
"  Thence  let  her  fly,  but  caft  no  look  behind. 
"  Next  with  pure  fulphur  purge  the  houfe,  and 

"  bring 
"  The  pureft;  water  from  the  freftieft  fpring  ; 
"  This,  mix'd  with  fait,  and  with  green  olive 

"  crown'd, 
"  Will  cleanfe  the  late  contaminated  ground. 
"  Laft,  let  a  boar  on  Jove's  high  altar  bleed, 
"  That  ye  in  all  atchievements  may  fuccced."  I2» 

Thus  fpoke  Tirefias,  bending  low  with  age, 
And  to  his  ivory  car  rerir'd  the  reverend  fage, 
Alcides  grew  beneath  his  mother's  care,- 
Like  fome  young  plant,  luxuriant,  fre(h,  and  fair. 
That  fcreen'd  from  ftorms  defies  the  baleful  blaft, 
And  for  Amphitryon's  valiant  fon  he  paft. 
Linus,  who  claim'd  Apollo  for  his  fire, 
With  love  of  letters  did  his  youth  infpire. 
And  (Irove  his  great  ideas  to  enlarge, 
A  friendly  tutor,  faithful  to  his  charge.  13© 

From  Eurytus  his  (kill  in  (hooting  came, 
To  fend  the  (haft  unerring  of  its  aim. 
Eumolpus  tun'd  his  manly  voice  to  fing, 
And  call  fwect  mufic  from  the  fpeaking  firing.        ' 
In  lifted  fields  to  wreftle  with  his  foe, 
Wifh  iron  arm  to  deal  the  deathful  blow. 
And  each  archievement  where  fair  fame  is  fought, 
Harpalycus,  the  fon  of  Hermes,  taught; 
Whofe  look  fo  grim  and  terrible  in  fight. 
No  man  could  bear  the  formidable  fight.  I4« 

But  fond  Amphitryon,  with  a  father's  care, 
To  drive  the  chariot  taught  his  godlike  heir. 
At  the  (harp  turn  with  rapid  wheels  to  roll. 
Nor  break  the  grazing  axle  on  the  goal : 
On  Argive  plains,  for  generous  fteeds  renown'd. 
Oft  was  the  chief  with  race  won  honours  crown'd; 
And  ftill  unbroke  his  ancient  chariot  lay, 
rhousjh  cankering  time  had  eat  the  reins  away. 
Fo  launch  the  fpear,  to  rufh  upon  the  foe. 
Beneath  the  (hield  to  (hun  the  faulchion's  blow. 
To  marflial  hofts,  oppofing  force  to  force,        15 1 
To  lay  clofe  ambufh,  and  lead  on  the  horfe, 
Thefe  Caftor  taught  him,  of  equeftrian  fame. 
What  time  to  Argos  exil'd  Tydeus  came. 
Where  from  Adraftus  he  high  favour  gain'd, 
And  o'er  a  kingdom,  rich  in  vineyards,  reign'd. 
No  chief  like  Caftor,  till  confuming  time 
Unnerv'd  his  youth,  and  crop'd  the  golden  prime. 

Thus  Hercules,  his  mother's  joy  and  pride, 
Was  train'd  up  like  a  warri  )r  :  by  the  fide      l6e 
Of  his  great  father's  his  rough  couch  was  fpread, 
A  lion's  fpoils  compos'd  his  grateful  bed. 
Roaft  meat  he  lov'd  at  fupper  to  partake. 
The  bread  he  fancied  was  the  Doric  cake. 
Enough  to  fatisfy  the  labouring  hind; 
But  llill  at  noon  full  fparingly  he  din'd. 
His  drefs,  contriv'd  for  ufe,  was  neat  and  plain; 
His  flcirts  were  fcanty,  for  he  wore  no  train. 

Tht  (Qtielufion  of  this  Idy  Ilium  is  luantlrtg  in  the  Qtiiintl- 
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Ver.  7.  Virgil  fays  nearly  the  fame  thing  of 
the  coat  of  mail  which  was  taken  from  Demoleus, 

Loricam  quam  Demoleo  detraxerat  ipfe 
Vi6tor  apud  rapidtim  Simocnta  fub  llin  alto. 

JEn.  B.  5.  260. 

By  obferving  the  ufe  this  fliield  is  put  to,  we  have 
an  agreeable  pi<fture  prefented  to  the  mind  :  it  is 
an  emblem  of  the  peace  and  tranq\iillity  which 
always  fucceed  the  tumults  of  war  ;  and  likewife 
a  prognoftic  of  the  future  greatnefs  of  this  mighty 
champion  in  embryo. 

Ver.  19.  Pindar,  in  his  firft  Nemasan  Ode,  tells 
this  fame  ftory,  ivhich,  as  it  may  be  a  fatisfacSion 
to  the  curious  1.0  fee  how  different  writers  manage 
the  fame  fubj2(5l,  I  <liall  take  the  liberty  to  give 
in  Mr.  Weft's  tranflation. 

Then  glowing  with  immortal  rage, 
The  gold-enthroned  emprefs  of  the  gods, 
Her  eager  thirft  of  vengeance  to  affiiage, 
Strait  to  her  hated  rival's  curs'd  abodes 

Bade  her  vindictive  ferpents  hafte. 

They  through  the  opening  vp.lve^-  with  fpced 
On  to  the  chamber's  deep  receffes  paft, 

To  perpetrate  their  murderous  deed  : 
And  now,  in  knorty  mazes  to  infold 
Their  deftin'd  prey,  on  curling  fpires  they  roll'd, 

His  dauntlcfs  brow,  when  young  Alcides  rear'd, 
And forihiirfirft  attempt  his  infant  arms  prepar'd. 

Fjft.  by  their  azure  necks  he  held, 
And  grip'd  in  either  hand  his  fcaly  foes; 
Till  from  their  horrid  carcafes  expell'd, 
At  length  the  poifonous  foul  unwilling  flows. 

Ver.  ay.  The  Greek  is,  acr'  o<p$<tXi/t,av  Ss  xa«av 
VUD  B.p;i(^oi/.iMiiis  Xa/iViiTKi;  "a  pernicious  fiati-.o  (hot 
from  their  eyes  as  they  apprt>.iched  :"  I'lerfon, 
(fee  his  Verfimilia)  reads  with  mi:cii  more  ele- 
gance and  propriety  Ai/^^^ryAvois,  ''  looking  very 
keenly,"  as  the  eyes  of  fer'^ents  are  always  re- 
prefented  :  Hefiod,  fpeaking  of  dragons  ufes  the 
fame  word  twice,  m  xnpaXuv  rrv^  xscit'jo  "^i^ko/jlivqi;. 
Theog.  ver.  8a8.  and  in  the  Ihield  of  Hercules, 
ver.  145,  Xa//,-7rciiiivci(ri  SsSrgx&is.  He  brings  like- 
wife  the  authorities  of  Horner,  ^fchylus  and  Op- 
pian,  to  fupport  this  reading.     Virgil  has, 

Ardentefq.;  oculi  fuffedli  fanguine  et  igni, 
Sibila  lambebant  Unguis  vibrantibus  ora. 

-(Sn.  B.  2.  210. 

Ver.  41.  Thus  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  the  ferpents 
that  devoured  Laocoon's  fons, 

Parva  duorum  Corpora  natorum,  &c. 

-<S«.  B.  2.  113. 

And  firft  in  curling  fiery  volumes  bound 
J^is  two  young  fons,  and  wrapt  thei>i  round  and 
round.  jPifi. 


Ver.  64.  The  Greek  Is,  vttvov  (ixou»  iKpuruvra; , 
fimilar  to  what  Virgil  fays  of  Rhamnes,  JEn.  9. 
326. 

•——In  flumbers  deep  he  lay, 

And,  labouring,  flept  the  full  debauch  away. 

Ver.  75.  Thus  Virgil, 
Et  trepida:  raatres  preffere  ad  peftora  nates. 

JEn.  B.  7.  518. 
Ver.  84   Thus  Achilles  fays  to  Galchas,  II.  B.  i. 
From  thy  iamoft  foul 
Speak  what  thou  know'ft,  and  fpeak  without  con- 
troul.  Fojif. 

Fix'd  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth. 
And  fuch  the  hard  condition  of  our  birth  : 
No  force  can  then  refift,  no  flight  can  fave  ; 
All  fink  alike,  the  fearful  and  the  brave. 

Ver.  96.  The  words  of  Theocritus  are  a^ro  ^i^vai 
rrXaru?  i^^m:,  "  the  broad -breaded  hero ; "   I  am  in 
doubt   how  it  fhould   be  rendered  :  Creech   has 
tranflited  it,  "  The    noblefl  burden  of  the  bend, 
ing  Iky."     In  Homer's  OdyfTey,  B.  ii.  Hercules 
is  thus  rcprefented  among  the  fliades  below. 
Now  I  the  ftrength  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  towering  fpecSre  of  gigantic  mould  ; 
A  fhadowy  form  !  for  high  in  heaven's  abodes 
Himfelf  refides,  a  god  among  the  gods.         Pope 
On  which  Mr.  Pope  obferves,  *  The  ancients  ima. 
'  gined,  that  immediately  after  death,  there  was 
'  a  partition  of  the  human  compofition  into  three 
'  parrs,  the  Lody,  ima^e,   and  mind ,    the  body  is   bu- 
'  ried  in  the  earth;    the  image, or  i^aXoi,  defcends 
'  into  the  regions  of  the  departed ;  the  mind,  or 
'   ip»)iv,  the  divine  part,   is  received   into  heaven  ; 
'  thus  the  body  of  Hercules  was  cohfumed  in  the 
•  flames,  his  image    is  in   hei),    aad  his  foul    in 
'  heaven.' 

Ver.  100.  The  Greek  is,  SrA-ra.  li  ta.-!\a  "x^tga, 
loay^iiio^  till,*'  The  Trachinian  pyre  will  confume 
his  mortal  part."  Trachin  was  a  city  of  Theffaly 
built  by  Hercules,  and  the  place  to  which  he  fent 
to  Dejanira  for  the  fliirt  which  proved  fatal  to 
him,  and  was  the  u^cafion  of  throwing  himfelf 
into  the  fire  that  coniumed  him;  hence  therefore, 
probably,  Theocritus  calls  it  the  Trachinian  pyre. 
Ver.  103,  Virgiihas,  "Mec  lupus  infidias  pecori," 
&c.  Botn  authors  lecm  fo  have  borrowed  from 
Ifai.-'.h,  chap.  ii.  ver.  6.  "  The  wolf  fliaU  dwtll, 
with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  fhall  lie  down 
with  the  kid." 

Ver.  105.  Archbifhop  Potter  obferves, '  Snme- 
'  times  the  ominous  thing  was  burnt  with  li^aa 
'  infdkia,  that  is,  fuch  fort  of  wood  as  was  in 
'  ttitela  irj~i.ri:>!  deorum  avertentlutnqvs,  facrcd  to  the 
'  gods  of  hell,  and  thofe  which  averted  evil  omens, 
'  being  chiefly  thorns  and  fuch  other  trees  as 
'  were  fit  for  no  other  ufe  than  to  be  burned, 
K  \\ 
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*  Sometimes  the  prodigy,  when  burnt,  was  caft 

•  into  the  water,  and  particularly  into  the  fea, 
'  as  Theocritus  has  defcrlbed.*  Chap.  xvii. 

Ver.  107.  A  plant  called  the  Rofe  of  Jerufalem, 
or  our  Lady'f  Thorn.  Jobn/ons  Dia. 

The  Greek  is  -^raXts^os,  "  paliuros,"  which 
Martyn  fays,  is  moft  probably  the  plant  which  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Chrift's  Thorn,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  thorn, 
of  which  the  crown  was  made,  that  was  put  upon 
our  Saviour's  head.     Notes  on  Virg.  Eel.  5. 

Ver.  108.  The  Greek  is  «  aw^ttw  SfSovrjiUsvov  ii/ov 
ax,i^ot,  "  or  the  dry  acherdus  which  is  agitated 
by  the  wind  :"  it  is  uncertain  what  plant  will  an- 
Iwer  to  the  acherdus  of  the  ancients  :  Homer  in 
the  Odyfiey,  B.  14.  ver.  i».  has  fenced  the  fylvan 
lods^e   of    Eumoeus  with  acherdus,  Kai  tS^tyKoxn* 

The  wall  was  ftone,  from  neighb'i'ing  quarries 

borne, 
Encircled  with  a  fence  of  native  thorn.  Popt. 

Ver.  III.  The  moft  powerful  of  all  incantations 
•was  to  throw  the  aflies  of  the  facrifice  backward 
into  the  water.    Thus  Virgil,  "  Fer  cineres,  Ama- 
rylii,  foras ;  rivoq,  fluenti." 
Tranfque  caput  jace  ;  ne  refpexeris.  Ed.  8, 

Ver.  124.  Theocritus  has  borrowed  this  from 
Homer,  II.  B.  18.     Thetis,  fpeaking  of  her  fbn, 
fays, 
Tsv  fiiv  lyoi  ((i-^tMOb,  (form  ui  yvvif  aXufi?, 

Like  fome  fair  plant,  beneath  my  careful  haJjd, 
He  grew,  he  flourifli'd,  and  he  grac'd  the  land. 

Fcpe. 

Ver.  140.  Virgil- fays  of  Dares, 

. Nee  quifquani  ex  agmine  tanto 

Audet  adire  virum,  manibufq;  inducers  ciftus. 

^.rt.  B.  5. 

'  Ver.  144.  In  the  chariot-race,  the  greateft  care 
*as  to  be  taken  to  avoid  running  againft.the  goal ; 
Neftor,  in  the  23d  book  of  the  Iliad,  very  particu- 
larly cautions  his  fon  in  regard  to  this,  point ;  and 
Horace  fays, 
«-— Metaquc  fervidis  Evitata  rotis.  Od:  i. 


HEOCR1TU5. 

Ver.  154.  The  Greek  1%% 

Koifot  irrraXi'Sca   sSasv,  <puya;  A^yto;  iXSat, 
Otvoxo.  xXtfCv  arratra.  xai  (HVU^sSsv  filya  TuiiSli 
Na/s,  sraij  A^^eefoio  XxSaiv  tT^rnXarai  A^yo;. 

"  Thcfe  accomplifliments  Caftor,  Ikilled  in  horfe- 
manfiiip,  taught  him,  when  he  came  an  exile  from' 
Argos,  at  the  time  that  Tydeus  ruled  over  the 
whole  kingdom  famed  for  vineyards,  having  re- 
ceived Argos  from  Adraftus.  There  is  great  in- 
cunfillency  in  this  paflage,  which  nobody,  that  I, 
know  of,  has  oblerved  or  tried  to  remedy  :  we' 
have  no  account  in  hiftory,  that  Caftor  came  a 
fugitive  to  Argos,  but  that  Tydeus  did,  we  have 
indifputable  authority.  See  Homer's  II.  B.  14- 
ver,    119.     Diomed    fays  of   his  father,  T«<r«j  V 

iXos  Aoyu  lattSn,   «.  '"•  ^- 

My  fire  :  from  Calydon  expell'd 

He  paft  to  Argos,  and  in  exile  dwell'd; 
The  monarch's  daughter  there  (fo  Jove  ordain'd)  ^ 
He  won,  and  flourifli'd  where  Adraftus  reign'd 
There  rich  in  fortune's  gifts  his  acres  till'd. 
Beheld  his  vine^:  their  liquid  harveft  yield. 
And  numerous  flocks  that  whiten'd  all  the  field. 

Pope, 


} 


OtJ-  which  Euftathiu«  obferves ;  "  This  fs  a  very 
"  artful  colour  :  Diomed  calls  the  flight  of  his 
"  father,  for  killing  one  of  his  brothers,  traveUing 
"  and  divdling  at  Argos,  without  mentioning  the 
"  caufe  or  occafion  of  his  retreat."  Might  I  ven.- 
turc  to  offer  an  emendation,  I  would  read,  f  uy«j 
A^yu  ix(uv,  and  then  the  conftruiftion  might  be, 
"  Caftor  taught  him  thefe  accomplifliments  at  the 
time  that  Tydeus  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of 
Argos,  whither  he  had  fled  an  exile,  having  re- 
ceived the  fovereignty  from  Adraftus."  Thus  the 
paflage  becomes  correfpondent  with  Homer,  with 
good  fenfe  and  hiftory  ;  for  Tydeus  fled  from  Ca- 
jydonia  to  Argos  for  manflaughter,  where  he 
married  Deipyle,  the  daughter  of  Adraftus,  and 
it  ftiould  feem  by  this  paffage,  afterwards  fucceed- 
cd  him  in  the  kingdom. 

Ver.   164.    A   coarfc    bread"  like   thofe   cake* 
which  the  Athenians  called  ■xiXavit. 


IDYLLIUM    XXV. 

HEB  CULES  THE  LION-SLAYER. 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Hercule?  havinrr  occafibn  to  wait  upon  Augcas  king  of  Elis,  meets  with  an  old  herdfman,  by  whom 
he  is  introduced  to  the  king,  who,  with  his  fon  Phyleus,  had  come  into  the  country  to  take  a  view 
of  his  numerous  herds  :  afterwards  Hercules  and  Phyleus  walk  together  to  the  city ;  m  the  way,  the 
prince  admiring  the  monftrous  lion's  {kin  which  Hercules  wore,  takes  occafion  to  inquire  where  he 
had  it;  this  introduces- an  account  how  Hercules  flew  the  Nemian  lion. 


The  beginning  it  -wanting, 

1  H^  good  old  herdfman  laid  his  work  afide, 
And  thus  complacent  to  the  chief  rcply'd  ; 


I      *  Whate'er  you  afk,  O  ftranger,  I'll  impart, 
J  '  Whate'er  you  wifli,  and  with  a  cheerful  hearit; 

I*  For  much  I  venerate  the  fon  of  May, 
'  Who  ftands  rcvet'd  in  every  public  way  ; 
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■■*  Thofe  moft  he  hates  of  all  the  go  Js  on  high 
»  Who  the  lone  traveller's  requeft  deny. 

'  The  numerous  flocks  your  eyes  behold  around, 
'  With  which  the  vales  are  ilor'd,  the  hills  are 
'  crown'd, 

•  Augeas  owns;  o'er  various  walks  they  fpread, 
'  In  diiferent  meads,  in  different  paftures  fed  ; 

•  Some  on  the  banks  of  Elifuntus  ftray, 

•  Some  where  divine  Alpheus  winds  his  way, 

•  Some  in  Buprafium,  where  rich  wines  abound, 

•  And  fome  in  this  well-cultivated  ground. 

•  And  though  exceeding  many  flocks  are  told, 

•  Each  feparate  flock  enjoys  a  feparate  fold. 

'  Here,  though  of  oxexi  numerous  herds  are  feen, 

•  Yet  fprings  the  herbajjc  ever  frefti  and  green  2© 

•  In  the  nioift  marfti  of  Menius  ;  every  mead, 

•  And  vale  irriguous,  where  the  cattle  feed, 

'  Produce  fweet  herbs,  embalm'd  in  dewy  tears, 

•  Whofe  fragrant  virtue  fattens  well  the  fleers. 

•  Behold  that  flail  beyond  thfe  winding  flood, 

•  Which  to  the  right  appears  by  yonder  wood, 
'  Where  the  wild  olive,  and  perennial  plane, 

•  Grow,  fpread,  and  flourifli,  great  Apollo's  fane, 

•  To  which  the  hinds,  to  which  the  Ihepherdsbovv, 

•  And  deem  him  greateft;  deity  below  !  30 
'  Next  are  the  flails  of  fvvains,  whofe  labours  bring 

•  Abundant  riches  to  the  wealthy  king  ; 

•  Four  times  each  year  the  fertile  foil  they  plough, 
'  And  gather  thrice  the  harvefts  v'hich  they  fow  ; 

•  The  lab'ring  hinds,  whofe  hands  the  vineyards 

'  drefs, 

•  Whofe  feet  the  grapes  in  purple  autumn  prefs, 

•  Know  well  the  vaft  domain  Augeas  owns, 

'  Rich  fields,  whofe  lap  the  golden  ear  imbrowns, 

•  Or  fhadcd  gardens,  far  as  yonder  hills, 

•  Whofe  brows  are  water'd  by  refplendent  rills  ; 

•  This  fpacious  traft  we  tend  with  daily  care, 

•  As  fits  thofe  fwains  who  rural  labours  ftiare. 

•  But  fay  (and  all  my  fervice  you  fliail  claim), 
'  Say  for  what  caufe  you  here  a  ftranger  came  : 

•  Would  you  the  king  or  his  attendants  fee  ? 
'   I  can  condud:  you;  only  truft  tome. 

'  For  fuch  your  form,  and  fuch  your  manly  grace, 

•  You  feeni  deriv'd  from  no  ignoble  race  : 

'  Sure  thus  the  gods,  that  boafl  celeftial  birth, 
'  Appear  majeftic  to  the  fons  of  earth.'  50 

He  fpoke  :  and  thus  Jove's  valiant  fon  reply'd  : 

•  My  wandering  fteps    let  fome  kind    fliejJherd 

'  guide 

•  To  king  Augeas,  whom  thefe  realms  obey ; 
'  To  fee  Augeas  am  I  come  this  way. 

•  But  if  fair  juftice  the  good  monarch  draws 

•  ToElis,  to  adminifler  the  laws, 

'  Condu<5t  me  to  fnme  honourable  fwair, 

•  Who  here  prcfides  among  his  rural  train, 
'  That  1  to  him  my  purpofe  may  difclofc, 

•  And  follow  what  his  prudence  fliall  propofe  ;  60 
'  For  heaven's  eternal  wifdom  has  decreed, 

•  That  man  of  man  ftinuld  ever  fland  in  need.' 

Thus  he  :  the  good  old  herdfman  thus  reply'd: 
'  Sure  fome  immortal  being  is  your  guide  : 

•  For  lo  1   your  hufinefs  is  already  done  ; 

•  Lafl  night  the  king,  defcendant  of  the  fun, 

'   W  ith  royal  Phyleus,  from  the  town  v/ithdrew, 

•  His  flojks  vinnuniber'd,  and  his  herds  to  view. 


«  Thus  when  great  kings  theJr  own  concerns  ex- 

'  plore, 
'  By  wife  attention  they  augment  their  ftorc.     fa 

*  But  let  me  quick,  for  time  is  on  the  wing, 

•  In  yonder  tent  condudi  you  to  the  king.* 

This  faid,  he  walk'd  before  his  royal  gueft. 
Much  wondering,  much  revolving  in  his  bread. 
When  at  his  back  the  lion's  fpoils  he  faw, 
And  in  his  hand  the  club  infuCng  awe. 
He  wifti'd  to  aflc  the  hero  whence  he  Iprung  ? 
The  rifing  query  <iy'd  upon  his  tongue  ; 
He  fear'd  the  freedom  might  be  deem'd  a  fault ; 
'Tis  difficult  to  know'another'b  thought.  80 

The  watchful  dogs,  as  rear  the  flails    hey  went, 
Perceiv'd  their  coming  by  their  tread  and  icent, 
V/ith  open  mouths  from  every  patt  they  run, 
And  bay'd  incelTant  great  Amphitryon's  fon  ; 
But  round  the  twain  they  wagg'd  their  tales  antj 

play'd. 
And  gently  whining  fecret  joy  betray'd. 
Loofe  on  the  ground  the  floncs  that  ready  lay 
Eager  he  fnatch'd,  he  drives  them  far  away  ; 
With  his  rough  voice  he  terrified  them  all,    •     89 
Though  pleas'd  to  find  them  guardians  of  his  flail, 
'  Ye  gods !  (the  good  old  herdfman  thus  began) 
'   What  ufcful  animals  are  dogs  to  man  ? 
'  Had  Heav'n  but  fent  intelligence  to  know 
'   On  whom  to  rage,  the  friendly  or  the  foe, 
'  No  creature  then  could  challenge  honour  more, 
'  But  now  too  furious,  and  too  fierce  they  roar.* 

He  fpoke ;  the  growling  maftiffs  ceas'd  to  bay. 
And  flole  obfequious  to  their  flails  away. 
The  fun  now  weftward  drove  his  radiant  fleeds, 
And  evening  mild  the  noontide  heat  fucceeds ; 
His  orb  declining  from  the  paftures  calls  10^ 

Sheep  to  their  folds,  and  oxen  to  their  flails. 
Herd  following  herd,  it  joy'd  the  chief  to  fee 
Unnumbcr'd  cattle  winding  o'er  the  lea. 
Like  watery  clouds  arifing  thick  in  heaven, 
By  the  rough  fouth  or  Thracian  Boreas  driven  ; 
So  faft  the  Ihadowy  vapours  mount  on  high, 
They  cover  all  the  region  of  the  flcy ; 
Still  more  and  more  the  gathering  tempeft  brings, 
And  weightier  burdens  on  in  weary  wings,     no 
Thus  thickening  march  the  cattle  o'er  the  plain,  ^ 
More  than  the  roads  or  meadows  can  contain  ; 
The  lufty  herds  inceflant  bellowing  keep. 
The  flails  are  fiU'd   with  fleers,  the  folds  with 

flieep. 
Though  n  umerous  flaves  fland  round  of  every  kind, 
All  have  their  feveral  ofiices  aflign'd. 
Some  tie  the  cow's  hind  legs,  to  make  her  fland 
.Still,  and  obedient  to  the  milker's  hand: 
Some  give  to  tender  calves  the  fwelling  teat, 
Their  fides  diftend  with  milky  beverage  fweet. 
Some  form  fat  cheefes  with  the  houftwif^s  art, 
Some  drive  the  heifers  from  the  bulls  apart.     l%z 
Augeas  vifited  the  flails  around. 
To  fee  what  flores  in  herds  and  flocks  abound ; 
With  curious  eye  he  mov'd  majeftic  on, 
Join'd  by  Alcides  and  his  royal  fon. 
Here  Hercules,  of  groat  and  fleady  foul. 
Whom  mean  amazement  never  could  controul, 
Admir'd  fuch  droves  in  myriads  to  behold. 
Such  fpreading  flocks  that  never  could  be  tcld^ 
K  iJ] 
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Not  one  king's  wealth  he  thought  them,  ncr  of 

ten, 
Though  grcateft  of  the  rulers  over  men  : 
The  fun  his  fire  this  privilege  allign'd,         [kind  ; 
To  be  in  flocks  and  herds  more  rich  than  all  man- 
T^efe  ftijl  increas'd  ;  no  plague  e'er  render'd  vain 

1  he  gainful  labour  of  the  Ihepherd  fwain  ; 
Year  following  year  his  induftry  was  bjeft',    [bed 
More  calves  were  rear'd,  and  ftili  the  hft  were 
^o  cows  e'er  caft  their  young,  or  e'er  declin'd 
The  calves  were  chiefly  of  the  ftmale  kind.     140 
With  thefe  three  liundred  bulls,  a  comely  fight 
Whofe  horns  were  crooked,  and  whofc  legs  were 

white ; 
And  twice  an  hundred  of  bright  glofly  red, 
Ey  whom  the  bufinefs  of  increafs  wasfped': 
But  twelve,  the.flower  of  all,  exulting  run 
In  the  green  paftures,  facred  to  the  fun ; 
The  ftately  fwan  was  not  fo  CIver  white, 
And  in  the  meads  they  took  ineffable  delight  : 
Thefe,  when  gaunt  lions   from  the  mountain's 

brow 
Defctnd  terrific  on  the  herds  below,  ijo 

Rufli  to  the  war,  the  favage  foe  they  gore, 
'I'heir  eyes  look  death,  and  horribly  they  roar. 
But  mod  majeftic  thefe  bold  bulU  among 
Stalk 'd  Phaeton,  the  Hurdy  and  the  ftrong; 
So  radiant,  fo  refulgent  from  afar, 
The  Ihepherd-fwains  compar'd  him  to  a  ftar. 
When  round  the  fhoulders  of  the  chief  he  fpy'd. 
Alarming  fight!   the  lion's  tawny  hide. 
Full  at  his  flank  he  aim'd  his  iron  head. 
And  proudly  doom'J  the  matchlefs  hero  dead  :  i6c 
But  watchful  Hercules,  devoid  of  fear, 
Seiz'd  his  left  horn,  and  ftopp'd  his  mad  career; 
Prone  to  the  earth  hit  Uubborn  neck  he  prcfl, 
Then  writh'd  him  round,  and  bruis'd  his  ample 

chert,  ^ 

At  one  bold  pufli  exerted  all  his  flrength. 
And  high  in  air  upheld  him  at  arm's  length. 
Through  all  the  wondering  train  amazement  ran, 
Silent  they  gaz'd,  and  trtcugnt  him  more  than  man. 

PhyJeus  and  Hercules  (the  day  far  fpent) 
Left  the  rich  paftures,  and  to  Elis  went  :  170 

The  footpath  firft,  which  tow'rd  the  city  lay, 
Led  from  the  flails,  but  narrow  was  the  way': 
Through  vineyards  next  it  paft,  and  gloomy  glades, 
Hard  to  diftinguifli  in  the  greenwood  fliades. 
The  devious  way  as  noble  Phylcus.  led, 
•"lo  his  right  ftioulder  he  inclin'd  his  head, 
And  flowly  marching  through  the  verdant  grove, 
1  hu8  mild  befpoke  the  progeny  of  Jove  : 

By  your  laft  bold  atchievtnient  it  appear?. 

Great   chief,  your  fame  long  fince  has  reach'd 
'my  ears,  igo 

For  here  arnv'd  a  youthful  Argive  fwain, 

•  From  Helice  that  borders  on  the  main, 

'  ^^'o  '"or  a  tfufh  artiong  th'  Epeans  told, 

•  l  hat  late  he  faw  a  Grecian,  brave  and  bold. 
Slay  a  fell  lion,  fell  to  hufljandmen, 

•  That  m  the  Nemcan  foreft  made  his  den  : 

•  M  hethcr  the  chief  from  facred  Argos  came, 
'  Or  proud  Mycene',  or  Tirynthe'  claim 

H.s  birth,  I  heard  not :  yet  he  trac'd  his  line, 
■  ^  true  n.y  tale,  from  Pcrfeus  the  diviae.       jjo 
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*  No  Greek  but  you  cnnld  foch  a  toil  fuftain  • 
'  I  reafon  from  that  mighty  monfter  flain. 

'  A  perilous  encounter  :  whofe  rough  hide 
'  Protefts  your  fhoulders,  and  adorns  your  fide. 
'  Say  then,  if  you  are  he,  the  Grecian  bold, 
'  Of  whom  the  Argive's  wond'rous  tale  was  told  : 
Say,  what  dread  weapon  drunk  the  monfter's 
'  blood, 
'  And  how  he  wander'd  to  the  Nemean  wood, 

*  For  not  in  Greece  fuch  favages  are  found, 

*  No  besfts  thus  huge  infeflAchaian  ground;  20& 
'  She  breeds  the  ravenous  wolf,  the  bear,  the  boar, 
'  Pernicious  monfterb  !  but  ftie  breeds  no  more. 

*  Some  wonder'd  at  accounts  fo  ftrange  and  new, 

'  Thought  the  Greek  boaftful,  and  his  tale  un- 

'  true.' 
Thus  Phylcus  fpoke,  and  as  the  path  grew  wide 
He  walk'd  attentive  by  the  hero's  fide, 
To  hear  diftindV  the  roilfuftaining  man. 
Who  thus,  oblequious  to  the  prince,  began  : 
"  Son  of  Aiigeus,  what  of  me  you  Jieard 
"   Is  ftriftly  true,  nor  hastheflrangererr'd.     21© 
"  But  fince  you   wifti  to  know,  my  tongue  flial] 
*'  'e'l'  [fell 

"  From  whence  the  nionfter   came,  and  how  he' 
"  Though  many  GrtAs  have  mention'd  thisaff'air 
"   None  can  the  truth  with  certainty  declare. 
"  ' Tis  thought  feme  god,by  vengeful  angerfway'd, 
"  Seiu  this  fo;  •  plague  for  facrilice  unpaid, 
"  To  punifli  the  Phoroneans  :  like  a  flood 
"  He  delug'd  the  Pifaan  fields  with  blood  : 
"  The  Een-.birxans,  miferable  men, 
"  Felt  his  chief  rage,  the  neighbours  to  his  den. 
"  The  hardy  ciflc,  this  hideous  faeaft  to  kill, 
"  Furyftheus  firft  enjoin'd  mc  to  fulfil. 
^'  But  hop'd  me  flain  ;  on  the  bold  conflid  bent, 
Arm'd  to  the  field  with  bow  and  darts  I  went 
'    A  folid  club,  of  rude  wild  olive  made, 
'  R"ugh  in  his  rugged  rind  my  right  hand  fway'd : 
'  On  Helicon's  fiir  hill  the  tree  !  found, 
'  And  with  the  roots  I  wrench'd  it  from  the 

"  ground. 
'  When  the  clofe  covert  I  approach'd,  where  lay 
'  The  lordly  lion  lurking  for  his  prey,  230 

'  I  bent  my  bow,  firm  fix'd  the  ftring,  and  ftraii: 
'  Notch'd  on  the  nerve  the  mefiVnger  of  fate  : 
'   Then  circumfped  I  pry'd  with  curious  eye, 
'   F;rft,  unobferv'd,  the  ravenous  beaft  to  fpy. 

Now  mid-day  reign'd;  I  neither  could  explore 
'  His  paw's  broad  print,  nor  hear  his  hideous  roar; 
'  Nor  labouring  ruflic  find,  nor  fliepherd  fwain, 
'  Nor  cowherd  tending  cattle  on  the  plain, 
"  To  point  the  lion's  lair  :  fear  chiU'd  them  all, 
"  And  kept  the  herds  and  herdfmen  in  the  ftall.  240 
"  I  learch'd  the  groves  and  faw  my  foe  at  length  ; 
"  Then  was  the  moment  to  exert  my  ftrenTth. 
"  Long  ere  dim  evening  clos'd,  he  fought  his  den, 
"  Gorg'd  with  the  flefli  of  cattle  and  of  men  : 
"   With  flaughter  flain'd  his  fqualid  m.atie  ap- 

"   pear'd,  [fmear'd,7 

"  Stern  was  his  face,  his  cheft  with  blood  be-> 
"  And  with  his  pliant  tongue  he  lick'd  his  gory  \ 
"  beard.  J 

"  Mid  fliady  flirubs  I  hide  myfelf  with  care 
"  Exj>e(fting  he  might  ilTue  from  his  hi^. 
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♦'  Full  at  his  flant  I  fent  a  fliaff,  in  vain,         250 
"  The  harmlefs  (haft  rebounded  on  the  plain. 
•*  Stunn'diat  the  fliock,  from  earth   the  favage 

"  rais'd 
"  His  tawny  head,  and  all  around  him  gaz'd  : 
"  Wondering  from  whence    the    leatlicr'd   ven- 

"  geance  flew, 
"  He  gnafli'd  his  horrid  teeth,  tremendous  to  the 

"  view. 
"  Vex'd  that  the  firfk  had  unavailing  fled, 
"  A  fecond  arrow  from  the  nerve  Ifped  : 
"   In  his  broad  cheft,  the  manfion  of  his  heart, 
*'  I  iaunch'd  the  fliaft  with  inefiedtual  art ; 
"  His  hair, his  hide  the  feather'd  death  repel; 
"   Before  his  feet  it  innocently  fell.  261 

"  Enrag'd,  once  more,  I  try'd  my  bow  to  draw, 
"  Then  firft  his  foe  the  furious  monfter  faw  : 
"  He  lafli'd  his  fturdy  fides  with  ftern  delight, 
"   And  rifing  in  his  rage  prepar'd  for  fight. 
"    With  inftant  ire  his  main  erc6ted  grew, 
"  His  hair  look'd  horrid,  of  a  brindled  hue  ; 
"  Circling  hi*  back,  he  feeni'd  in  a<St  to  bound, 
"  And  like  a  bow  he  bent  his  body  round  : 
"  As  when  the  fig-tree  fkilful  wheelers  take,  I'jo 
"  For  rolling  chariots  rapid  wheels  to  make; 
"  The  fellies  firft,  in  fires  that  gently  glow, 
"  Gradual  they  heat,  and  like  a  circle  bow  ; 
"  Awhile  in  curves  the  pliant  timber  ftands, 
"  Then  fprings  at  once  elaftic  from  their  hands. 
"  On  me  thus  from  afar,  his  foe  to  wound, 
"  Sprung  the  fell  lion  with  impetuous  bound. 
*'  My  left  hand  held  my  darts  direcft  before, 
"  Around  my  breail  a  thick  ftrong  garb  1  wore  ; 
"  My  right,  club  guarded,  dealt  a  deadly  blow  288 
"  Full  on  the  temples  of  the  rulhing  foe  : 


So  hard  his  (kull,  that  with  the  fturdy  ftiroke. 
My  knotted  club  of  rough  wild-olive  broke  : 
Yet  ere  I  clos'd,  his  favage  fury  fled, 
With   trembling  legs  he   ftood,   and  nodding 

"  head; 
"  The  forcelul  onfet  had  confus'd  his  brain. 
Dim  mifts  obfcur'd  hiseyt',  and  agonizing  pain. 
I'his  1  percciv'd  ;  and  now,  an  eafy  prey, 
I  threw  njy  arrows  and  my  bow  away, 
And  ere  the  bead  recover'd  of  his  vyound,    290 
Seiz'd  his  thick  neck,  and  pinn'd  him  to  the 

"  ground ; 
With  all  my  might  on  his  broad  back  I  preft , 
Left  his  fell  claws  fiiould  tear  my  ad  verfc  bread  ; 
Then  mounting,  clofe  my  legs  in  his  1  twin'd, 
And  with  my  feet  fecur'd  his  paws  behind  ; 
My  thighs  I  guarded  and  with  all  my  ftrcngth 
Heav'd  him  from  earth,  and  held  him  at  arnif 

«'  length, 
And  ftrangled  thus  the  felled  of  the  fell ; 
His  mighty  foul  defcending  lunk  to  hell. 
The    conqueft  gain'd,  frelh   doubts  my    mind 

"  divide,  300 

How  fhall  I  fl;rip  the  monfler's  fhaggy  hide  ? 
Hard    talk  !    for  the   tough  Ikin  repell'd   the 

"  dint 
Of  pointed  wood,  keen  fteel.or  ftiarpeft  flint : 
Some  god  infpir'd  me,  Handing  ftill  in  paufe. 
To  flay  the  lion  with  the  lion's  claws. 
This  I  accomplilh'd,  and  the  fpoil  now  yields 
A  firm  fecurity  in  fighting  fields  : 
Thus,  Phyleus,  was  the  Nemean  monfter  flain,"! 
The  terror  of  the  foreft  and  the  plain,  fj" 

That  flocks  and  herds  devour'd,  and  many  al*| 

"  village  fwain."  310  J 
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Though  this  noble  Idyllium  is  by  far  the  longed 
of  any  that  Theocritus  has  left  us,  containing,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  beginning  which  is  loft,  no  lefs  than 
281  verfes,  yet  the  commentators,  icaliger,  Ca- 
faubon,  and  D.  Heinlius,  have  not  left  us  onefin- 
gle  emendation  or  note  upon  it  :  and  therefore  I 
fhall  trouble  the  reader  with  but  few  obfervations: 
yet  thefe  gray  old  critics  have  been  lavifli  of  their 
remarks  upon  the  27th  Idyllium,  infinitely  the 
moft  obfcene  of  all  the  pieces  that  have  been  at- 
tributed to  Theocritus.  One  remark  is  very  ob- 
vious, that  the  firft  part  of  this  Idyllium,  as  far  as 
ver.  178  in  the  tranflation,  is  entirely  paftoral  and 
bucolic  ;  containing  beautiful  del'criptions  of  mea- 
dt)WS,  paftures.hilis,  vales,  rivers,  ftiepherds  herdf- 
men,  and  their  ftalls  and  dogs, flocks  and  hcrdsin- 
numerable  :  the  fecond  part  is  an  account  of  a 
famous  exploit  performed  by  Hercules,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  muft  furely  biilong  to  the  Arcadian 
poetry. 

Ver.  6.  The  ancients  ercded  ftatues  to  Mer- 
cury in  the  public  roads,  as  guides  to  travellers, 
which  tl.ey  called  HernK'i ;  they  v.-cre  of  marble 


and  four  fquare  ;  nothing  but  the  head  was  finlflx- 
ed  ;  thus  Juvenal,  Sat.  8.  Si- 

Truncoque  fimilHmus  Hermse. 

Nullo  quippe  alio  vincis  difcrimine,  qnam  quod 
Illi  matmoreum  caput  eft,  tua  vivit  imago. 

Ver  13.  A  river  near  Elis. 

Ver.  14.    A  famous  river  of  Arcadia  near  Elis, 
which  the  ancients   feigned  to  have   funk  under 
ground,  and  fo  pafled    through  the  fea,   without 
mixing  its  ftreams  with  the  fait  waters,  till  arriv- 
ing at  Sicily,  it  mingled  its  current  with  the  foun- 
tain Arethula  near  Syracufe.  Thus  Virgil,  ^n.  3, 
694.  "  Alpheum  famaeft,''  &c. 
Hither  'tis  faid  Alpheus  from  his  fource 
111  Elis'  realms,  dircAs  his  watery  courfc  : 
Beneath  the  main  he  takes  his  fccret  way, 
And  mounts  with  Arethuia  up  to  day.  Piil, 

Vtr.  I  J.  A  city  and   country  of   ^chaia  ncaP 
Elis,  from  Buprafius  its  founder. 

Thcfe  where  fair  Elis  and  Buprafium  join. 

/•o/f'j  11.  B.  24 
Kiiii 
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Ver.  to 
Non  liquid!  greglbus  fbntes,  non  gramina  defunt. 

Gear.  1.  200. 
There  for  thy  flocks  frefli  fountains  never  fail. 
Undying  verdure  clothes  the  graffy  vale.   IVarton. 

Ver.  a;.  This  tree  was  facred  to  Apollo,  and 
fubflituted  as  a  temple  where  prelents  were  offer- 
ed to  him  :  Virgil,  fpeaking  of  aa  olive  tree,  ^n. 
12.  766.  fays, 

Servati  ex  undis  ibi  figere  dona  folebant 
Laurenti  divo. 

The  fliipwreck'd  failors,  on  the  hallow'd  wood, 
Hung  their  devoted  veils  in  honour  of  the  god. 

P-.tt. 

Ver.  33.  Virgil  fays,  that  the  foil  for  vines, 

Quotannis 

Terque  quatenque  folum  fcindtndum.  dor.  B.  2. 

Thrice  and  four  times,  the  foil,  each  rolling  year. 

The  ponderous  ploughs  and  heavy  drags  muft  bear. 

IVar. 

Ver.  46. 
Credo  equidem,  nee  vana  Cdes,  genus  efle  deorum. 

Firg. 

Ver.  55. 
Evandruni  petimus.  ^n.  B.  8. 

Ver.  55.  Thus  Dido  in  Virgil, 
Jura  dabat  legefq.  viris,  operumque  laborem 
i-*artibusxquabat  juftis.  ^n.  B.  1. 51X. 

Ver.  64. 
Di3  equidem  aufpiclbus  reor,  et  Junone  fecunda. 
Hue  curfum  Iliacas  vento  tenuifle  carinas,  j^in.  4. 

Ver.  8  f .  Here  Theocritus  imitates  Homer  ;  fee 
Odyf.  B.  14.   20. 

Soon  as  UlyjTes  near  th'  enclofure  drew, 
"With  open  mouths  the  furious  mafliffi  flew.  Pope. 
On  which  Mr.  Pope  obferves,  '  V/hat  Homer 
fpeaks  of  Ulyffes, Theocritus  applies  to  Hercules; 
a  denionftration  that  he  thought  it  to  be  a  picfture 
df  nature,  and  therefore  inferted  it  in  that  heroic 
Idyiliuni.' 

Ver.  88.  Thus  alfo  Eumxus  did, 
"With  fliow'rsof  ftoneshe  drives  them  far  away. 
The  ft  altering  dogs  around  at  diiiance  bay.  Pope. 

Ver.  100.  Thus  the  herds  in  Virgil  return  home 
in  the  evening, 

Vcfper  ubi  5  paftu  vitulos  ad  Jeda  rediicit. 

Civs'--  4-433- 

\Vhen  evening  homewards  orlves  the  calves  and 

flieep.      ■  Warton^ 

Ver.  105.  This  finiile  finely  reprefents  the  un- 
numbered herds  of  Augca^^,  and  is  very  like  a  paf- 
i  ige  in  Homer's  11.  B.  4.  wjiich  I  fliall  beg  leave 
to  tranfcribe. 

In  one  firm  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around, 
A  cloud  of  heroes  blaci:en'd  all  the  ground. 
Thus  from  a  lolty  premontory's  brow, 
A  fwain  lurveys  tlie  gathering  ftorm  below  ; 
;^low  from  the  main  the  heavy  vapours  rife, 
."'jjf  ead  in  dim  Hrcuyis,  and  fail  along  the  fkies, 


Till  black  as  night  the  fwelling  tempeft  (hows 
The  clouds  condenfing  as  the  weft-wind  blows. 

Fope. 

Ver.  122.  Thus  Virgil  fays  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  bulls, 

Aut  intus  claufos  fatura  ad  praefepia  fervant. 

Gear.  3.  214. 
Ver.  126.  Thus  Virgil, 

Ibat  rex  obfitus  ajvo  ; 

Et  comitem  .^neamjuxta  natumquetenebat.  B.  S. 

Ver.  133.  We  may  here  obferve,  that  Theo- 
critus makes  the  great  increafe  of  the  herds  of 
Augeas,  to  arifc  from  the  gift  and  influence  of  the 
fun,  his  father. 

Ver.  140.  This  circumftance  muft  occafioH  a 
prodigious  propagation  :  thus  exceedingly  increaf- 
ed  the  cattle  of  Jacob.  Genefis  xxx.  30 — 43.  "  Thy 
cattle  is  now  increafed  to  a  multitude  :  and  the 
man  increafed  exceediiigly,  and  had  much  cattle." 
Arid  chap.  xxxi.  38.  Jacob  fays,  "  Thefe  twenty 
years  have  I  been  with  thee  ;  thy  ewes  and  thy 
flie-goats  have  not  caft  their  young." 

Ver.  149.  The  Greek  word  is  )j,gi;,  and  in  this 
place  properly  fignifies  liofis,  as  it  does  alfo  in  the 
Iliad,  B.  15.  ver.  586. ;  and  the  bull  Phaeton's  be- 
ing alarmed  at  feeing  the  (kin  of  the  Nemsan  lion, 
ver.  158.  feems  in  a  very  agreeable  manner  to' 
determine  this  conftrudlion. 

Ver.  182.  Was  once  a  city  of  Achaia,  three 
quarters  of  a  league  from  Corinth,  but  fwallowed 
up  by  the  fea. 

Ver.  186.  Thus  Virgil, 
Tu  madus  vaftum  Nemca  fub  rupe  leonem. 

-^«.  8.  294. 
Beneath  thy  arm  the  Nemean  monfter  fell.     fin. 

Ver.  188.  A  city  near  Argos  where  Hercules 
was  nurfed,  whence  he  is  called  Tirynthius. 

Ver.  190.  Was  grandfather  to  Amphitryon, 
the  hiifband  of  Alcmena. 

Ver.  200.  Thus  Horace, 
Quale  portentuni  neque  militaris 
Daunia  in  latis  alit  efculetis,  &.c.         B.  I.  03.  22. 

Ver.  202. 
At  rabidx  tigres  abfjnt,  et  fa:va  Icontim  femina. 
Firg.  G.'or.  a.  IJI, 
Ver.  211. 

At  li  tantus  amor  cafus  cogaofcere  noftros. 

yTin.  B.  2.  lo^ 

Ver.  217.  inhabitants  of  a  city  in  Argos :  Pho- 
roneus,  the  fon  of  Iiiachus,  fucceeded  his  father, 
enlarged  his  territories,  and  gathered  the  people, 
who  were  bvfore  difperfcd  about  the  country  into 
one  city,  which  was  called  from  him  Phoronium. 
Vr.rjcrfal  Il-Jh  B.  I.  Cb.  1 6, 

Virgil  compares  Pyrrhus  to  a  flood.  ^;t,  z.  496, 
Not  hall'fo  fierce  the  foamy  deluge  bounds, 
And  burfts  refiillefs  o'er  the  leveU'd  mounds; 
Pour*  down  the  vale,  and  roaring  o'er  the  plain, 
Sweeps  herds  and  hinds,  and  houfcs  to  the  main. 
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Vcr.  12  a. 

Ut  duros  mille  labores 

Reges  fub  Euryftheo,  fatis  Junonis  iniqiise, 
Pertulerit.  Mn.  B.  8.  291. 

The  thoufand  labours  of  the  hero's  hands, 
Enjoin'd  by  proud  Euryftheus'  ftern  commands. 

Ver.  224.  Virgil  fays  of  Hercules  : 

Raptit  armo  manu,  nodifque  gravatum 

Rubor.  -^n.  B.  8.  330. 

Ver.  333.  Thus  Pandarus  in  Homer,  II.  4. 

. Couching  low, 

fits  the  fharp  arrow  to  the  well-ftrung  bow. 

Ver.  237.  Ovid  fpeaking  of  the  Calydonian 
boar,  fays, 

Diffugiunt  populi ;  nee  fe,  nifi  moenibus  lirbis, 
Effe  putant  tutos.  Met.  B.  8.  298. 

Ver.  356.  Thus  Hedtor  is  vexed,  that  his  lance 
did  not  penetrate  the  armour  of  Ajay,  11.  B.  14. 
Then  back  the  difappointed  Trojan  drew, 
v^^nd  curs'd  the  lance  that  unavailing  flew. 

Popi. 

Ver.  ^64.    There  is  an  image  in  Virgil  very 
fimilar  to  this;  B.  12.  v.  6.  "  Turn  demum,"  &c. 
As,  pierc'd  at  diftance  by  the  hunter's  dart. 
The  Libyan  lion  roufes  at  the  fmart ; 
And  loudly  roaring  traverfes  the  plain  ; 
Scourges  his  fides  ;  and  rears  his  horrid  mane ; 
Tugs  furious  at  the  fpear ;  the  foe  defies, 
^nd  grinds  his  teeth  for  rage,  and  to  the  combat 
fliei.  .  Flit. 


Ver.  270.  The  Greek  is,  t^moti  capnfctu,  a  wild 
fig-tree  :  the  fame  word  occurs  in  Homer,  11.  B. 
21,  37,  which  Mr.  Pope  renders  a  fycamore; 

As  from  a  fycamore,  his  founding  flecl 

Lopp'd  the  green  arms,  to  fpoke  a  chariot  wheel, 

Ver.  378.  Thus  Cadmus  encountering  with  the 
dragon  ; 

Inftantiaque  ora  retardat 

Cufpide  pretenta.  Ovid.  Metim.  S.  3, 

Ver.  297.  The  conftrydlion  of  this  palTage  is 
perplexed,  but  I  hope  I  have  hit  upon  the  right, 
as  the  circumflance  of  Hercules's  heaving  the  lion 
from  the  ground,  is  exadly  the  fame  as  happened 
to  the  bull  Phaeton, 

And  high  in  air  upheld  him  at  arm's  length. 

Fer,  166.. 

Indeed  the  words  in  the  original  are  very  fimilar. 

Ver.  298.  Thomfon  in  his  Seafons,  joins  this 
epithet  to  the  hyena  :  "  The  keeji  hyena,  felled  of 
the  fell."" 

Ver.  306.  Aventinus,  the  fon  of  Hercules,  13 
reprefented  by  Virgil  in  the  fame  dr«fs. 

Ipfe  pedes  tegmen  torquens  immane  leonis,  &c. 

JEn.  B.  7.  666, 

He  flalk'd  before  his  hoft ;  and,  wide  difpread, 
A  lion's  teeth  grinn'd  horrid  o'er  his  head  ; 
Then  fought  the  palace  in  this  ftrange  attire. 
And  look'd  as  flern,  and  dreadful  as  his  fire. 


IDYLLIUM    XXVL 


3ACCH^. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

This  Idyilium  contains  a  fliort  account  of  the  death  of  Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes;  who  refufing  t<j 
own  the  divinity  of  Bacchus,  and  endeavouring  to  prohibit  his  orgies,  is  torn  in  pieces  by  his  owa 
mother  Agave,  and  by^his  aunts  Ino  and  Autonoe. 


Auto  NO  E,  and  Agave,  whofe  rough  cheeks 
ijRefembled  the  ripe  apple's  ruddy  ftreaks, 
With  frantic  Ino  had  refolv'd  to  keep 
Three  holy  revels  on  the  mountain's  fteep  : 
Green  ivy,  and  fvveet  afphodel  they  took. 
And  leafy  branches  from  the  fhagged  oak, 
With  thcfe  the  madding  Bacchanalians  made 
Twelve  verdant  altars  in  an  opening  glade; 
Three  to  fair  Semele  they  rais'd,  and  nine 
To  youthful  Bacchus,  jolly  god  of  wine.  lo 

From  cliefts  they  take,  and  joyful  fhouting,  lay 
Their  offerings  on  the  frefh  ereded  fpray  ; 
Such    rites    they    pradlis'd,    and    fuch    offerings 

-   brought, 
^5  pleas''d  the  god,  and  what  himfelf  had  taught. 


Lodg'd  in  a  lentifk-tree,  conceal'd  from  fight, 
Aflonifh'd  Pentheus  faw  the  myflic  rite  ; 
Autonoe  firft  the  latent  monarch  fpy'd, 
With  horrid  yelllngs  down  the  hill  flie  hy'd. 
The  orgies  of  the  frantic  god  o'erthrew, 
Which  no  profane,  unhallow'd  eye  mufl  viev^r.    20 
Maddening  file  rag'd,  the  reft  all  rag'd :  and  dread 
Supplied  with  pinions  Pentheus  as  he  fled; 
He  hop'd  by  flight  their  fury  to  elude  : 
With  robes  tuck'd  up  they  eagerly  purfu'd  ! 
Then  Pentheus  thus :  "  What  means  this  rage  ? 

"  forbear ;" 
Autonoe  thus :  '  You'll  feel  before  you  hear.' 
His  mother  roar'd,  and  fnatchd  his  head  away. 
i.oud  as  the  female  lion  w'cr  hsc  prey ; 
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Ino,  her  foot  upon  his  breaft  difplay'd, 
Wrcnch'd  off  his  fhoulder,  and  the  flioulder  blade ; 
Autonoc  fteep'd  her  hands  in  royal  gore  ;  31 

And  all  the  monarch  limb  from  limb  they  tore  : 
Thus  drecch'd  ill  blood  the  Theban  towers  they 

fought, 
And  grief,    not   Pentheus,  from   the  mountain 

brought. 
Be  warnM  ;  let  none  the  jolly  god  offend, 
Lefk  forer  penalties  the  wretch  attend  ; 
Let  none  behold  his  rites  with  eyes  impure  ; 
Age  is  not  fafe,  nor  blooming  youth  fecure. 


For  me,  the  works  of  righteoufnefs  I  love, 
And  may  I  grateful  to  the  righteous  prove  !  40 
For  this  is  pleafing  to  almighty  Jove. 
The  pious  bleflings  on  their  fons  derive ; 
But  can  the  children  of  the  impious  thrive  ? 
Hail  Bacchus,  whom  the  ruler  of  the  flcy, 
Great  Jove,  enclos'd,  and  fdftei'd  in  his  thigh  I 
Hail,  with  thy  fillers,  Semele  renown'd  ! 
Offspring  of  Cadmub,  with  bright  praifescrown'J, 
In  hymns  of  heroines  :  let  none  defame 
This  a<S  :  from  Bacchus  the  incentive  came  : 
'  ris  not  for  man  the  deeds  of  deities  to  blame. 


ne.  3 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUJVI  XXVI. 


Mr.  Warton  obferves,  "  That  Euripides,  in  his 
Bacchantes,  has  given  a  very  fine  defcription  of 
the  Bacchanalian  women  tearing  Pentheus  in 
pieces,  for  fecretly  infpe<fting  their  myfteries, 
•which  is  worked  up  with  the  greateft  fire,  and 
the  trueft  poetical  enthufiafm.  Theocritus  has 
likewife  nobly  defcribed  this  event. 

Ver.  I.  Thefe  were  all  fifters  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 

Ver.  5.  Anacreon,  Epig.  4.  defcribes  three 
Bacchs,  and  ivy  is  one  of  their  oblations  to  Bac- 
chus: 

Tirft  Heliconias  with  a  thyrfus  pad, 

Xanthippe  next,  and  Glauca  was  the  lafl ; 

Lo  '.  dancing  down  the  mountains  they  repair. 

And  grateful  gifts  to  jolly  Bacchus  bear ; 

Wreaths  of  the  ruftling  ivy  for  his  head. 

With  grapes  dehcious,  and  a  kid  well  fed.     F.  F. 

Ver.  8.  Thus  Virgil,  Ed.  5. 
En  quatuor  aras : 
Ecce  duas  tibi,  Daphni,  quoque  altaria  Phcebo. 

Ver.  15.  The  (lory  of  Pentheus  is  told  by  Ovid 
in  the  Metam.  B.  3.  in  a  manner  fomething  differ- 
ent, which  1  fhall  give  in  Mr.  Addifon's  trauflation. 

Here  the  rafli  Pentheus,  with  unhallow'd  eyes. 
The  howling  dames  and  myflic  orgies  fpies. 
His  mother  fternly  view'd  him  where  he  flood, 
And  kindled  into  madnefs  as  fhe  view'd  : 
Her  leafy  javelin  at  her  fon  (he  call, 
And  cries,  "  The    boar   that    lays  our  country 

"  watte! 
"  The  boar,  my  fifters  !  aim  the  fatal  dart, 
"  And  (Irike  the  brindled  monfter  to  the  heart." 
Pentheus  allonifli'd  heard  the  difmal  found. 
And  fees  the  yelling  matrons  gathering  round, 
He  fees,  and  weeps  at  his  approaching  fate. 
And  begs  for  mercy,  and  repents  too  late. 


'} 


"  Help  !  help  I  my  aunt  Autonoc,  he  cry'd  ; 
"  Remember  how  your  own  .vdjeon  dy'd." 
Deaf  to  his  cries,  the  frantic  matron  crops 
One  flretch'd-out  ar.m,  the  other  Ino  lops. 
In  vain  does  Pentheus  to  his  mother  fue. 
And  the  raw  bleeding  flumps  prefents  to  view  : 
His  mother  howl'd,  and  heedlefsof  his  prayer,  '^ 
Her  trembling  hand  ftie  twilled  in  his  hair,       V 
"  And  this,  fhe  cry'd,  Ihall  be  Agave's  fhare  ,"3 
When  from  the  neck  his  flruggling  head  Ihe  tore. 
And  in  her  iiands  the  ghaflly  vifage  bore. 
With  pleafure  all  the  hideous  trunk  furvey  ; 
Then  pull'd  and  tore  the  mangled  limbs  away. 
As  flarting  in  the  pangs  of  death  it  lay. 
Soon  as  the  vvood  its  leafy  honours  cads. 
Blown  off  and  fcatter'd  by  autumnal  blafts. 
With  fuch  a  fudden  death  lay  Pentheus  flain, 
And  in  a  thoufand  pieces  flrew'd  the  plain. 

Ver.  27. 
Quid  ?  caput  abfciffum  demens  cum  portat  Agave 
Nati  infcUcis,  fibi  turn  furiofa  videtur  ? 

Ilor.  B,  a.  Sat.  J. 

Ver.  34.  There  is  great  beauty  in  the  original. 
E^  cptoi  -aivftiftx,  Kelt  If  nli^»;a,  ^i^ovfai,  which, 
arifing  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  words  •rivSr.iJ.a, 
and  rifv^'jja,  cannot  be  kept  up  in  the  tranflation. 

Ver  4j.  Ovid  mentions  the  fame  thing,  Met. 
B.  3.  310. 

Imperfcdlus  adhuc  infans  genetricis  ab  alvo 
Eripitur,  patrioque  tener  (fi  credere  dignum) 
Infuitur  femori,  maternaque  tempera  complet. 

Ver.  46.  She  was  the  mother  of  Bacchus,  and 
fifler  to  Ino,  Agave,  and  Autonoe. 

Ver.  50.  There  is  a  fimilar  thought  in  Bion, 
Idyl.  6. 

It  ill  becomes  frail  mortals  to  define 

What's  befl  and  fittefl  of  the  works  divine.    F.  F. 


IDYLL  I  UM    XXVIL, 


Is  by  the  commentators  generally  attributed  to  Mofchus,  and  therefore  I  may  well  he  excufed  from 
tranflating  it  as  the  v/ork  o£  Theocritus.     Were  that  not  the  cafe,  it  is  of  fuch  a  nature  that  it  caniioc 
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te  admitted  into  this  volume:  Scaliger,  Cafaubon,  and  Dan.  Heinfius,  have  left  more  notes  upon  it  la 
proportion  than  upon  any  of  the  other  Idyliiums.  Creech  has  done  it  into  Englifti;  hut  the  fpirit  it 
evaporated,  and  nething  remains  but  a  caput  mortnum.  Dryden  generally  improves  and  expatiates  up- 
on any  fubjeiil  that  is  ludicrous,  and  therefore  the  tenor  of  his  iranflation  will  be  found  very  different. 
The  laft  five  lines  in  Greek  he  has  expanded  into  fourteen. 


IDYLLIUM  XXVIIL 

THE  DISTAFF. 

ARGUMENT. 

Theocritus,  going;  to  vifit  his  friend  Nicias,  the  Milefian  phyfician,  to  whom  he  has  addrefTed  the 
nth  and  13th  Idyliiums,  carries  an  ivory  diltaff  as  a  prefent  for  Theugenis,  his  friend's  wife,  and 
accompauicis  it  with  thele  verfes,  in  which  he  modeflly  commends  the  matron's  induftry  and  virtue* 


0  nisTAFF,  friend  to  warp  and  woof, 
Minerva's  gift  in  man's  behoof, 
Whom  careful  houfewives  ftill  retain, 
And  gather  to  their  houfehold's  gain; 
With  me  repair,  no  vulgar  prize, 
Where  the  fam'd  towers  of  Nileus  rife, 
Where  Cytherea's  fwayful  power 

Is  worfhipp'd  in  the  reedy  bower. 
Thither,  would  Jove  kind  breezes  fend, 

1  fleer  my  courle  to  meet  my  friend, 
Nicias,  the  graces'  honour'd  child, 
Adorn'd  with  fweet  perfuafion  mild; 
That  I  his  kindnefs  may  requite. 
Ma)  be  delighted,  and  delight. 
Thee,  ivory  diflaff  I  provide, 

A  prefent  for  his  blooming  bride. 
With  her  thou  wilt  fweet  toil  partake, 
And  aid  her  various  vefls  to  make. 
For  Theugenis,  the  Ihcpherds  (hear 
The  Iheep's  foft  fleeces  twice  a-year. 


So  dearly  induftry  {he  loves. 
And  all  that  wjfdom  points  approves. 
I  ne'er  defign'd  to  bear  thee  hence 
To  the  dull  houfe  of  indolence  : 
For  in  that  city  thou  wert  fram'd 
Which  Archias  built,  Corinthian  fam'dj 
Fair  Syracufe,  Sicilia's  pride, 
W  here  troops  of  famous  men  abide. 
Dwell  thou  with  him  whofe  art  can  cure 
Each  dire  difeafe  that  men  endure ; 
Thee  to  Miletus  now  1  give. 
Where  pleafure-crown'd  lonians  live. 
That  Theugenis  by  thee  may  gain 
Fair  honour  with  the  female  train  ; 
And  thou  renew  wit£in  her  breafk 
Remembrance  of  her  mufe-charm'd  gueft. 
Admiring  thee,  each  maid  will  call 
The  favour  great,  the  prefent  fmall ; 
For  love  the  fmalleft  gift  commends ; 
All  things  are  valued  by  our  friends. 
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Ver.  6.  That  is,  Miletus,  a  famoils  city  of  Ionia, 
lying  fouth  of  the  river  Mjeander  on  thefea-coaft. 
It  was  founded,  according  to  Strabo,  by  Nilius  the 
fon  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  when  he  firft  fet- 
tled in  that  part  of  Afia.  See  Univerfal  Hiftory. 
The  fine  garments  made  of  Milefian  wool  were 
in  great  efleem  with  the  Roman  ladies :  Horace 
has,  "  Mileti  textam  chlamydem,"  B.  i.  Ep.  17. 
and  "  Virgil,  Milefia  vellera,"  Geor.  3. 

Ver.  25.  Syracufe,  once  the  metropolis  of  all 
Sicily,  and  a  mofl  flourifhing  commonwealth,  was, 


according  to  Tully,  the  greatefl  and  mofl  wealthy 
of  all  the  cities  poffeffed  by  the  Greeks,  Thucy- 
dides  equals  it  to  Athens,  when  that  city  was  at 
the  height  of  its  glory ;  and  Strabo  calls  it  one  of 
the  mofl  famous  cities  of  the  world  for  its  advan- 
tageous fituation,  the  flatelinefs  of  its  buildings, 
and  the  immenfe  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
built  by  Archias,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  who  came 
from  Corinth  into  Sicily,  in  the  fecond  year  of  the 
eleventh  Olympiad.  Vni'v.  Hiji. 
Ver.  38.  Ineft  fua  gratia  parvia, 
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IDYL  LI  UM  XXIX. 


THE  MISTRESS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


This  isan  eipoftulatlon  with  his  miftrefs  for  her  inconflancy  in  love.  In  the  original  it  is  called 
Xlttiima,.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make  a  change  in  the  application  of  it,  which  renders  it  j||^ 
more  obvious  and  natural. 


VViNE,  lovely  maid,  and  truth  agree  ; 

I'm  meUow — learn  this  truth  from  me; 

And  hear  my  fecret  thoughts ;  "  I  find, 

•*  You  love  me  rot  with  all  your  mind." 

Your  beauty  life  and  vigour  gives. 

In  you  my  half  exiftence  lives; 

The  other  half  has  fadly  fped. 

The  other  half,  alas !  is  dead. 

Whene'er  you  fmile  aufpicious  love, 

I'm  happy  as  the  gods  above ; 

Whene'er  your  frowns  difpleafure  (how, 

I'm  wretched  as  the  fiends  below. 

Sure  'tis  unmeet  with  cold  difdain 

To  torture  thus  a  love  fick  fwain  : 

But  could  my  words  your  thoughts  engage, 

Experience  is  the  boaft  of  age, 

Take  counfel,  and  when  crown'd  with  ftorc 

Of  bleffings,  then  you'll  praife  me  more. 


"  Build  in  one  tree  a  fingle  neft, 

"  Which  no  curft  reptile  can  infeft."  45 

Fond  and  unfix'd  ynu  wander  now 

From  tree  to  tree,  from  bough  to  bough. 

If  any  youth  your  charms  commends 

You  rank  him  with  your  faithful  friends, 

Your  firft  true  lovers  fet  afide ; 

This  looks  like  vanity  and  pride. 

Would  you  live  long  and  happy  too, 

Love  fome  kind  equal  that  loves  you. 

This  will  efteem  and  favour  gain. 

Such  love  will  never  give  you  pain ;  3S 

This  wins  all  hearts,  and  will  contraul 

The  flubborn  temper  of  my  foul. 

If  with  my  counfel  you  agree, 

Give  me  fvveet  kilTes  for  my  fee. 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XXIX. 


Ver.  J. 
In  vino  Veritas. 

Ver.  6.  Thus  Horace, 
£t  ferves  animse  dimidium  mes. 


£.  I.  Ode.  3. 


Ver.  lo* 
HtcoT-amy'iwxR.zAt^t.xiuxaas.'Ter.Heaut.An^.Sc.^, 

Ver.  16. 

Seris  venit  ufus  ab  annis  : 
Confilium  ne  fperne  meum.  Ovid.  Met.  JB.  6. 


IDYLLIUM  XXX. 


THE  DEATH  OF  ADONIS. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Vencs  orders  tl;ie  Cupids  to  bring  the  boar  that  had  flain  Adonis  before  her  :  flie  feverely  upbraid 
him  with  his  crime,  but  being  fatisfied  that  it  was  accidentally  done,  Ihc  orders  him  to  be  leleafed. 
The  mcafurc  of  the  verfe  is  Anacreontic. 


When  Venus  faw  Adonis  dead, 
And  from  his  cheeks  the  rofes  fled, 
Jiis  lovely  locks  didain'd  with  gore : 
She  bade  her  Cupids  bring  the  boa?, 


The  boar  that  had  her  lover  flain. 
The  caufe  of  all  her  grief  and  pain. 
Swift  as  the  pinion'd  birds  they  rove 
Through  every  vvopd,  througlie  very  grove  ^ 
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And  when  the  guilty  boar  they  found, 

With  cords  they  bound  him,  doubly -bound;      lo 

One  with  a  chain,  fecure  and  ftrong, 

Haul'd  him  unwillingly  along  ; 

One  pinch'd  his  tail  to  make  him  go. 

Another  beat  him  with  his  bow  : 

The  more  they  urg'd,  the  more  they  dragg'd, 

The  more  reluiSantly  he  lagg'd. 

Guilt  in  his  confcious  looks  appear'd ; 

He  much  the  angry  goddefs  tear'd. 

To  Venus  foon  the  boar  they  kd^ — 

•'  O  cruel,  cruel  beaft  !  Ihe  faid,  flO 

"  Durft  thou  that  thiph  with  blood  diftain  ? 

*'  Haft  thou  my  deareft  lover  flain  ?" 

Submiflive  he  replies ;  •  I  fwear 

*-  By  thee,  fair  queen  ;  by  all  that's  dear  ; 

•  By  thy  fond  lover  ;  by  this  chain  ; 

^  And  by  this  numerous  hunter-train  ; 

•  I  ne'er  defign'd,  with  impious  tooth, 

•  To  wound  fo  beautiful  a  youth  : 


•  No;  but  with  love  and  frenzy  warm, 

•  (So  far  has  beauty  power  to  charm!) 
'  1  long'd,  this  crime  I'll  not  deny 

'  To  kifs  that  fair,  that  naked  thigh. 
'  Thefe  tuQcs  then  punifli,  if  you  pleafc, 

•  Thefc  are  offenders,  draw  out  thefc. 
'  Of  no  more  ufe  they  now  can  prove 
'  To  me,  the  votaries  of  love  ! 

'  My  guilty  lips,  if  not  content, 
'  My  lips  ftiall  fhare  the  punifliment,* 
Thefe  words,  fo  movingly  expreft, 
Infus'd  foft  pity  in  her  breaft; 
The  queen  relented  at  his  plea, 
And  bade  her  Cupids  fet  him  free  : 
But  from  that  day  he  join'd  her  train. 
Nor  to  the  woods  return'd  again  ; 
And  all  thofe  teeth  he  burnt  with  fire, 
Which  glow'd  before  with  keen  dcfire. 


i^ 


NOTES  ON  IDYLLIUM  XXX. 


This  little  poem  is  a  fine  Imitation  of  Anacreon: 
Theocritus  had  before,  in  his  nineteenth  Idyllium, 
copied  that  delicate  mafter  in  every  thing  but  the 
meafurc  of  his  verfe.  Bion  has  a  moft  beautiful 
Idyllium  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  Longepierre  fays 
«f  this  Ode  of  Theocritus,  "  Cette  petite  piece 
"  m'a  toujours  paru  fi  jolie,  que  je  croy  qu'on  me 
"  pardonnera  eifement  fi  j'en  donne  icy  unc  tra- 
*  dudlion/' 

Ver.  14.  Thus  Ulyfles  drives  the  horfes  of 
Rhefus  with  his  bow,  II.  B.  10. 

Ulyfles  now  the  fnowy  fteeds  detains, 

And  leads  them,  faften'd  by  the  HI  ver  leins; 


Thefe,  with  his  bow  unbent,  he  lafh'd  along. 


Ver.  23.  Thus  SInon  In  Virgil, 
Vos,  aeterni  ignes,  &c. 

You,  the  eternal  fplendours,  he  exclaims, 
And  you  divine  inviolable  flames. 
Ye  fatal  fwords,  and  altars,  which  I  fled. 
Ye  wreaths  which  circled  this  devoted  head ; 
All,  all  atteit. 

PIte. 

Ver.  45.  The  Greek  Is,  E««/j  <ru;  i^umst  ixujpt 
amores,  i.  e.  amatorios  denies. 


EPIGRAMS  OF  THEOCRITUS. 


I.    Offer'ingi  to  the  Mufes  and  Apollo. 

This  wild  thyme,  and  thefe  rofes,  moift  with 

dews, 
Are  facred  to  the  Heliconian  Mufe, 
The  Viay,  Apollo,  with  dark  leaves  is  thine  ; 
Thus  art  thou  honour'd  at  the  Delphic  flirine ; 
And  there  to  thee  this  fliagg'd  he-goat,  I  vow, 
^hat  loves  to  crop  the  pine-tree's  pendant  bough. 

II.   An  Offering  to  Pan. 

IDaphnts  the  fair,  who  with  bucolic  fong, 

And  paftof  al  pipe  could  charm  thsUftening  throng, 


To  Pan  prefents  thefe  emblems  of  his  art, 
A  fawn's  foft  flcin,  a  crook,  and  pointed  dartj 
Three  rural  pipes,  adapted  to  his  lip. 
And  for  his  homely  food  a  leathern  fcrip. 

in.   To  Dapbnls  Sleeping. 

On  earth's  foft  lap,  with  leafy  honours  ^read. 
You,  Uaphnis,  lull  to  reft  your  weary  head  : 
While  on  the  hill  your  fnares  for  birds  are  laid. 
Pan  hunts  your  footfteps  in  the  fecrct  fliade, 
And  rude  Priapus,  on  whofe  temples  wave 
Gold  ivy's  leaves,  refolv'd  to  find  your  cave : 
Ah  \  fly  thefe  revellers,  at  diftance  keep. 
And  inftant  burft  the  Hlken  bands  of  fleep. 
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IV.   A  Vow  to  Priabut. 


If  by  thofe  oaks  with  roving  ftep  you  wind. 
An  image  frefli  of  fig-tree  form'd  you'll  find  ; 
Though  cloth'd  with  bark,  three  legg'd  and  void 

of  ears. 
Prompt  for  the  pranks  of  pleafure  he  appears 
Springs  gufli  perennial  from  the  rocky  hill,  5 

And  round  the  grotio  roll  their  fparkling  rill  : 
Green  myrtles,  bays,  and  cypref>  fweet  abound, 
And  vines  difi"ufe  their  circlmg  arms  around. 
The  vernal  oufels  their  (hriH  notes  prolong, 
And  modulate  the  loudly  varied  fong  ;  10 

Sweet  nightingales  in  fofr-opponent  ftrain, 
Perch'd  on  the  fpray  melodioufly  complain. 
Repofe  you  there,  and  to  Priapus  pray, 
That  Daphne  may  no  more  my  bofom  fway  : 
Grant  this,  a  goat  fhall  at  his  altar  bleed  ;  I5 

But  if  I  gain  the  ma'.d,  three  vidlims  are  decreed; 
A  ftall-fed  lamb,  a  goat,  and  heifer  fair  : 
Thus  may  the  god  prepitious  hear  my  prayer. 

V.   The  Concert. 

Sat  wilt  thou  warble  to  thy  double  flute. 

And  make  its  melody  thy  mufic  fuit  ? 

Then,  by  the  nymphs  I  fwear,  I'll  fnatch  the  quill, 

And  on  the  rural  lyre  effay  my  ficill : 

The  herdfman,  Daphnis,  on  his  reed  Ihall  play,    5 

Whofe  fprightly  numbers  make  the  (hepherds  gay, 

Fafl:  by  yon  rugged  oak  our  {land,  w  e'il  keep, 

And  rob^th'  Arcadian  deity  of  fleep. 

VI.   Thyrfis  has  lojl  bit  Kid. 

What  profit  gain  you,  wretched  Thyrfis,  fay. 
Thus,  thus  to  weep  and  languilh  life  away  ! 
Loft  is  your  favourite  kid  ;  the  wolf  has  tore 
His  tender  limbs,  and  feafted  on  his  gore  ; 
Your  very  dogs  exclaim,  and  cry,  "  What  gain,  5 
*  "When  neither  bones, nor  alhes  now  remain!" 
t 

VII.    On  the  Statue  of  JEfculafius. 
At  fam'i  Miletus,  Paeon's  fon  the  wife 
Arriv'd,  with  learned  Nicias  to  advife, 
Who  to  his  fhrine  with  daily  oflFiirings  came. 
And  rais'd  this  cedar  ftatue  tn  his  lame  ; 
The  cedar  ftatue  by  Eetion  wrought,  5 

lUuflricus  artift  !  for  large  fums  he  bought ; 
The  work  is  finifh'd  to  the  owner's  will. 
For  here  the  fculptor  lavifh'd  all  his  fkill. 

VIII.    Orthous  E}>ttaph. 

To  every  toping  traveller  that  lives, 

Orthon  of  Syracnfc  this  warning  gives. 

With  wine  o'erheated.  and  depriv'd  of  light, 

Forbear  to  travel  on  a  winter's  night ; 

This  was  my  fate ;  and  for  my  nar  ive  land         5 

1  now  lie  burisd  on  a  foreign  ftrrind. 

IX»  On  the  Fate  of  CUon'icus. 

O  sTiAN'GER  '.  fpare  itiy  life  fo  (li  irt  and  frail, 
Hor,  but  when  timcb  are  feafonable,  fail. 
Poor  Cleonicus,  innocent  of  guile, 
From  Syria  haiten'd  to  rich  Thafos'  iflej 


The  Pleiads  funk  as  he  approach'd  the  fliore ;     ^ 
With  them  he  funk,  to  rife,  alas!  no  more. 

X.  On  a  Msnumc-f  EreBed  to  tbe^Mufet. 

Here  Xenocles  hath  rr.rs'd  this  marble  fhrine, 
Skill'd  in  fweet  mufic  to  the  tuneful  nine  r 
He  from  his  art  acquires  immortal  fame. 
And  grateful  owns  the  fountain  whence  it  came. 

XI.  Epitaph  on  Eufhenes  the  Pbyfiagnomljl, 

To  Eufthenes,  the  firft  in  wifdom's  lift, 
Philofopher  and  phyfiognomift, 
This  tomb  is  rais'd  :  he  from  the  eye  could  fcan 
The  cover'd  thought,  and  read  the  very  man. 
By  ftrangers  was  his  decent  bier  adorn'd,  5 

By  ftrangers  honour'd,  and  by  poets  mourn'd  : 
Whate'er  the  fophift  merited  he  gain'd. 
And  dead,  a  graVe  in  foreign  realms  obtain'd. 

XII.  On  a  Tripod  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  ly  Demtteles, 

Demoteles,  who  near  thisfacred  flirine 

This  tripod  plac'd,  with  thee,  O  god  of  wine ! 

Whom  blitheft  of  the  deities  we  call. 

In  all  things  prov'd,  was  temperate  in  all ; 

Fn  manly  dance  the  vidlory  he  gain'd,  $ 

And  fair  the  tenor  of  his  life  maintain'd. 

Xill.   On  the  Image  of  the  Heavenly  Venus. 

Here  Venus,  not  the  vulgar,  you  furvey  ; 
Style  her  celeftial,  and  your  offering  pay  : 
This  in  the  houfe  of  Amphicles  was  plac'd, 
Fair  prefent  of  Chryfogona  the  chafte  : 
With  him  a  fweet  and  fecial  life  flie  led,  5 

And  many  children  bore,  and  many  bred. 
Favour'd  by  thee,  O  venerable  fair, 
Each  year  improv'd  upon  the  happy  pair ; 
For  long  as  men  the  deities  adore, 
With  large   abundance   heav'n   augments   their 
ftore.  10 

XIV.  Epitaph  on  Eurymedan, 

Dead  in  thy  prime,  this  tomb  contains. 

En ry me  Ion,  thy  dear  remains; 

Thou,  now  with  pious  men  enflirin'd. 

Haft  left  auinfint  heir  be'ind  ; 

The  ftate  due  care  of  him  will  take,  $ 

And  love  him  fur  his  father's  fake. 

XV.   On  the  fame. 

O  TRAVELLER,  I  wiftl  tO  knOW 

If  you  an  equal  praife  beftow 

On  men  of  honuurab'e  fame. 

Or  to  poltroons  you  givfe  the  fame  : 

Then  '■  Fair  be.al  tiiis  to:nb,"  you'll  cry,  J 

As  oft  you  pafs  attentive  by, 

"  Euryiiiedot,,aliS  I  is  df^ad  ; 

"  Light  he  tiit  ftone  upon  his  head." 

XVI.   On  Anacreons  Statue. 

With  cur.ous  eye,  O  rravelUr,  furvey 
This  ftatue's  form,  aud  homc-retarning  fay. 


EPIGRAMS. 
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•'  At  Teos  late  with  infinite  regard, 
"  I  faw  the  image  of  the  fweeteft  bard, 
"  Ariacreon  ;   who,  if  ancient  poets  claim  5 

"  The  meed  of  praife,  deferves  immortal  fame;" 
Add  this ;  "  He  lov'd  (for  this  with  rruth  you  can) 
"  The  fair,  the  gay,  the  young,"  you'll  paint  the 
very  man. 

XVII,    On  Epicharmus, 

The  ftyle  is  Doric;  Epicharmus  he, 

The  poet  who  invented  comedy  : 

This  ftatue,  Bacchus,  facred  ilands  to  you ; 

Accept  a  brazen  image  for  the  true. 

The  finiftx'd  form  at  Syracufe  is  plac'd,  5 

And  as  is  meet,  with  lading  honours  grac'd. 

Far  fam'd  for  wifdom,  the  preceptive  bard 

Taught  thofe  who  gave  the  merited  reward ; 

Muchpraife  he  gains  who  form'd  ingenuous  youth, 

And  fiiow'd  the  paths  to  virtue,  and  to  truth.     10 

XVril.  Epitaph  on  Clita,  the  Nurfe  of  Medettt. 

•  Medeus  rais'd,  infpir'd  by  grateful  pride, 
This  tomb  to  Clita  by  the  high  way  fide  : 
We  ftill  commend  her  for  her  foftering  care ; 
And  praife  the  matron  when  we  praifc  the  heir. 

XIX.    On  Archilochus. 

Archilochus,  that  ancient  bard,  behold  ! 
Arm'd  with  his  own  iambics  keen  and  bold ; 


Whofe  living  fame  with  rapid  courfe  has  run 

Forth  from  the  rifing  to  the  fetting  fun. 

The  mufes  much  their  darling  fon  approv'd,         5 

The  mufes  much,  and  much  Apollo  lov'd  : 

So  terfe  his  ftyle,  fo  regular  his  fire, 

Compofmg  verfe  to  fuit  his  founding  Ijrre. 

XX.    On  the  Statue  of  Pifander,   ivho    "wrote  a  Paen. 
Jlylcd,  The  Labours  of  HercuUs, 

This  ftatue  fam'd  Pifander's  worth  rewards, 

Born  at  Camirus,  firft  of  famous  bards 

Who  fung  of  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Jove, 

How  with  the  lion  he  vi(Sorious  ftrove, 

And  all  the  labours  of  this  hero  bold  j) 

The  faithful  bard  in  lofty  numbers  told. 

The  ftate  regardful  of  the  poet's  name, 

Hath  rais'd  this  brazen  ftatue  to  his  fame. 

XXI.  Epitaph  on  the  Poet  Hipponax. 

Old  Hipponax  the  fatirift  lies  here  ; 
If  thou'rt  a  worthlefs  wretch,  approach  not  near : 
But  if  well  bred,  and  from  all  evil  pure, 
Repofe  with  confidence,  and  fleep  fecure. 

XXII.  Theocritus  on  bis  oian  Works, 

A  SYRACUsiAN  bom,  no  right  I  claim 

To  Chios,  and  Theocritus  my  name  : 

Praxagoras'  and  fam'd  Philina's  fon  ; 

All  praife  I  fcorn'd  but  what  my  numbers  WOlL 


NOTES  ON  THE  EPIGRAMS. 


Thefe  epigrams  were  never  tranflated  into 
Englifli  before.  The  fix  that  firft  prefent  them- 
Ailves,  are  a  true  model  of  the  ruftic  fweetnefs, 
and  delicate  fimplicity  of  the  ancient  Greek  epi- 
gram. 

I.  Ver.  2.  That  the  rofe  was  confecrated  to  the 
Mufes,  appears  from  Anacreou,  Ode  53.  x^i^'* 
(furov  Ti  ifiKriani, 

In  fabled  fong,  and  tuneful  lays. 
Their  favourite  rofe  the  Mufes  praife. 

And  Sappho,  Frag.  2. 
For  thy  rude  hand  ne'er  pluck'd  the  lovely  rofe. 
That  on  the  tnountaiu  of  Pieria  blows.  F.  F. 

Ver.  5.  Virgil  and  Horace  have  fomething  fi- 
niilar. 

Illius  aram 

Siepe  tener  noftris  ab  ovilibus  imbuit  agnus. 

Ed.  I. 
Voveram  album  Libero  caprum.      B.  3.  Ode  8. 

II.  Ver.  I.  This  Dsplinis  was  probably  the  fon 
of  Mercury,  the  fame  whofe  ftory  is  fung  in  the 
firft  Idyllium.  Diodorus  Siculus  fuppofes  him  to 
be  the  author  of  bucolic  poetry  ;  and,  agreeable  to 
this,  Thcon,  an  old  Scholiaft  on  Theocritus,  in  his 
note  on  the  firft  Idylhum,  ver.  141.  mentioning 
Daphnis,  fays,  Kfls^a  t^utms  iupccro  BhhoXik'.*,  Inaf 
muth  as  he  was  the  inventer  of  bucolics ;  however 


that  be,  probably  this  Daphnis  was  the  firfl  fuf»- 
]t£t  of  bucolic  fongs. 

HI.  Ver.  6.  The  Greek  is,  xocxoivru  xiirfai.  This 
is  probably  the  pallens,  or  alba  hedcras  of  Virgil, 
on  which  Dr.  Martyn  obferves  (fee  his  notes  on 
Eel.  7.  ver.  38.),  it  ismoft  likely  that  fore  of  ivy 
with  yellow  berries,  which  was  ufed  in  the  gar- 
lands With  which  poets  ufed  to  be  crowned,  and 
Eel.  8.  ver.  13.  The  poetical  ivy  is  that  fort  with 
golden  berries,  or  hedera  baccis  aureis. 

IV.  Ver.  2.  The  ancients  often  hewed  the  image 
of  Piiapus  out  of  a  fig-tree. 

Olim  truncus  eram  ficulnus,  &c.  Hor.  Sat.  8.  B.  i. 

Ver.  14.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  addrefi  this 
Epigram  to  Daphne,  inftead  of  Daphnis,  puella  et 
nonpajlari^ 

Ver.  15.  Here  T  follow  the  ingenious  interpre- 
tation of  Dan.  Heinfius. 

V.  Ver.  8.  In  the  firft  Idyllium,  the  fliepherds 
are  afraid  of  difturbing  the  Arcadian  god's  repofe. 
See  ver.  20, 

VII.  Ver.  I.  .ffifculapius,  the  fon  of  Apollo, 
was  called  Pteon  or  Yla-Lm,  becaufe  of  his  art  in 
affuaging  and  curing  dil'eafes. 

VIII.  Ver.  5.  I  here  follow  the  ingenious  c-. 
mendation  of  Heinfius. 

IX.  In  all  the  editions  of  Theocritus  in  the  ori- 
ginal, there  is  only  the  fitft  diftich  of  this  £pi« 
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gram,  but  in  Pierfon's  Verifimilia,  I  find  two 
more  added  from  a  MS.  in  the  Palatine  library, 
which  was  collated  by  D.  Ruhnkenius;  as  I  have 
tranflated,  I  likewife  take  the  liberty  to  tranrcribe 
the  whole. 

Av&PUTii  (^«>};  ^jg«^«o£o,  f/.wi  Tcet^  u^xv 

Lei>MH  TLMoviKVi,    cry  S'   «?    XiVX^AV  G)x<rov   £A- 

Hw«v5v  xoiXyis  vifiTrct^oi;  ix.  Sugfjjj. 
'EiCTTOPog  u  K}.i6Vixi,  aus-tv  o  u7fo  7rA«aofl;  «VT£V, 
:  Hovtottopuv  tivrr,i  7rXeia.ai  rvvKctTiavg. 

Vcr.  4.  An  iiland  near  Thrace,  formerly  famous 
for  gold,  marble,  and  wine. 

XI.  HeinCus  has  rendered  this  epigram  intelli- 
gible, whofe  emendations  I  follow. 

XII.  Ver.  6.  The  Greek  is, 
Kai  TO  xaXoy,  xai  ro  -^ooiryiXMt  o^uv. 

Thus  Horace, 
Quid  verum,  atque  decens,  euro  et  rogo,  et  omnis 
in  hoc  fam.  B.  I.  Fp.  i.  il- 

XIII.  Ver.  I.  Plato  in  Convkno  fays,  there  were 
two  Venufes,  one  was  the  daughter  of  Coelus, 
which  we  call  ouPJLna)/  or  celeftial :  the  other  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione,  which  we  call  -rav- 
'Snftov  or  popular. 

XVII.  Ver.  I.  Was  brought  to  Sicily  when  an 
infant  from  the  ifland  of  Cos,  and  is  therefore  call- 
ed a  Sicilian ;  he  was  the  difciple  of  Pythagoras, 
and  faid  to  be  >the  firft  inventor  of  comedy.  Plau- 
tus  imitated  him,  according  to  Horace. 

Piautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi. 
£.  2.  Ep.  I.  s%. 

Even  Plato  himfelf  borrowed  many  things  from 
him.  He  prefented  fifty-five,  or  as  fome  fay,  thir- 
ty-five plays,  which  are  all  loft.  He  lived,  ac- 
cording to  Lucian,  97  years.  Laertius  has  pre- 
ferved  fome  verfes  which  were  infcribed  on  one 
of  bis  ftatues,  which,  as  they  ant  a  teftimony  of 
the  high  efteem  antiquity  had  for  his  worth,  I  fhall 
tranfcribe. 
E<  rt  irctqx'XXxcra-H  (pxidcdv  fiiyec;  xXte?  x^^uv, 

Kxi  TTovros  TTorxf^uv  f*ti^ov  iZ^  ^vvx/mi 

Oy  TTXT^ti   ITKpXVUi.  Mi  ILv^XKOO-iUV. 

As  the  bright  fun  outftiines  the  ftarry  train, 
And  ftreams  confefs  the  empire  of  the  main ; 
We  firft  in  wifdom  Epicharmus  own. 
On  whom  fam'd  Syracufe  beftow'd  the  crown. 

Ver.  9.  The  Greek  is, 
TloXXa  yae  ToTJtcf  {war  roi;  vxurn  eiiTi  ^riffifcx' 

I 


Mr.  Upton,  in  his  obfervations  on  Shakfpearej 
inftead  of  Ta/ir/v  "  children,"  reads  -rccffiv  "  all  man- 
kind ;  which  is  plaufible,  for  the  philofophic  co- 
median fpoke  what  was  ufeful  for  all  mankind  to 
know,  and  fitting  for  common  life  ;  and  then  the 
tranflation  may  run. 

Much  praife,  much  favour  he  will  ever  find, 
Whofe  ufeful  lefibns  mended  all  mankind. 

XIX.  Ver.  I.  He  was  a  Greek  poet,  born  at 
Paros,  in  the  third  Olympiad.  His  invedtlves  a- 
gainft  Lycambes  (who  after  having  promifed  his 
daughter  in  marrirge,  gave  her  to  another)  were 
fo  keen  and  fevere,  that  they  made  him  hang  him- 
felf. He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  iam- 
bic vcrfe. 

Thus  Horace, 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo. 

XX.  Pifander  was  a  native  of  Camirus,  a  cltY 
of  Rhodes ;  he  Is  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Ma- 
crobius,  as  the  author  of  a  poem  ftyled  Heraclea, 
which  comprehended  in  two  books  all  the  exploits 
of  Hercules :  he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  that 
reprefented  Hercules  with  a  club. 

U^h.  Hi/I.  B.  2.  Ch.  X. 

XXt.  Hipponax  was  a  witty  poet  of  Ephefus, 
but  fo  deformed,  that  the  painters  drew  hideous 
picSures  of  him;  particularly  Bupalus  and  Anther- 
mus,  two  brothers,  eminent  ftatuarlesj  made  biS 
Image  fo  ridiculous,  that  inrefentment  he  dipped 
his  pen  In  gall,  and  wrote  fuch  bitter  Iambics  a- 
gainft  them,  that.  It  is  faid,  they  dlfpatched  them- 
felves :  at  leaft  they  left  Ephefus  upon  the  occa- 
fion.  Horace  calls  Hip'pon^x,  jlcer  bojtis  Bupala, 
Epod.  6. 

AlcEEUS  on  Hipponax.      Anthol.  B.  3.  Ch.  25. 
No  vines  the  tomb  of  this  old  bard  adorn 
With  lovely  clufters,  but  the  pointed  thorn, 
And  fplry  brambles  that  unfeen  will  tear 
The  eyes  of  paflengers  that  walk  too  near  : 
Let  travellers  that  fafely  pafs  requeft,  ' 

That  ftill  the  bones  of  Hipponax  may  reft. 
Leonidas  on  the  fame.     Ibid, 

Softly  this  tomb  approach,  a  cautious  gueft^     , 
Left  you  fliould  roufe  the  hornet  in  his  neft  : 
Here  fleeps  at  length  old  HIpponax's  ire. 
Who  bark'd  farcaftic  at  his  harmlefs  fire. 
Beware  ;  ftay  not  on  this  unhallow'd  ground  j  .^ 
His  fiery  fatires  ev'n  in  death  will  wound. 

Another  on  the  fame.     Ibid. 
Fly,  ftranger,  nor  your  weary  limbs  relax 
Near  the  tempeftuous  tomb  of  Hipponax, 
Whofe  very  duft,  depofited  below, 
Stings  with  iambics  Bupalus  his  foe. 
Roufe  not  the  fleeping  hornet  in  his  cell :  "% 

He  loads  his  limping  lines  with  fatires  fclU  (t 

His  anger  is  cot  paci6e<i  in  b^'^  J. 
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THE  COMBAT  BETWEEN  POLLUX  AND  AMYCUS*. 


FROM  APOLLONIUS,  BOOK  If. 


Fast  by  the  beach  ox  flails  and  tents  were  fpread 
By  bold  Beb'-ycians,  Amycus  their  htad, 
Whom,  on  the  precin6ls  of  the  winding  Ihore. 
A  fair  Bithynian  Hamadryad  bore 
To  jrcnial  Neptune,  in  bafe  commerce  join'd, 
Proud  Amycus,  mofl  barbarous  of  mankind, 
Who  made  this  flern,  inequitable  law, 
That  from  his  realm  no  ftranger  fliould  withdraw, 
Till  firft  with  him  compell'd  in  fight  to  wield 
The  dreadful  gauntlet  in  the  lilted  field  :  lo 

Unnumber'd  guefts  his  matchlefs  prowefs  flew  : 
Stern  he  accofts  fwift  Argos'  valiant  crew, 
Curiiius  the  reafon  of  their  c^  urfe  t«  fcan. 
Who,  whence  they  were:  andfcrnful  thus  began  : 

•  Learn  what  'tis  meet,  ye  knew,  ye  vagrant  hoft, 

•  None  that  e'er  touches  on  Bebrycia'a  coaft, 

•  Is  hence  by  law  permitted  to  depart, 

•  Till  match'd  with  me  he  prove  the  boxer's  art. 

•  Choofe  then  a  chief  that  can  the  gauiitlet  wield, 

•  And  let  him  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  :         20 

•  If  thus  my  edi<ft*  ye  defpife,  and  me, 
'  Yield  to  the  lafl  immutable  decree.* 
Thus  fpoke  the  chief  with  i:ifotent  difdain, 
And  rous'd  refentment  in  the  martial  train  : 
But  moft  his  words  did  Pollux'  rage  provoke, 
Who  thus,  a  champion  for  his  fellows,  fpoke  : 

••  Threat  not,  whoe'er  thou  art,  the  bloody  fray; 

"  Lo,  we  obfequious  thy  decrees  obey ! 

•'  Unforc'd  this  inflant  to  the  lifts  I  go, 

"  Thy  rival  I,  thy  voluntary  foe."  30 

Stung  to  the  quick  with  this  fevere  reply. 

On  him  lid  turn'd  his  fury-flaming  eye  : 

As  the  grim  Hon  pierc'd  by  feme  keen  wound, 

Whom  hunters  on  the  mountain  top  furround  ; 

Though  clofe   hemm'd  in,   his  glaring  eye-bajls 

glance 
On  him  alone  who  threw  the  pointed  lance^ 
Then  Pollux  doff 'd  his  mantle,  richly  wrought, 
Late  from  the  Lemnian  territory  brought. 
Which  fome  fair  nymph  who  had  her  flame  avow'd, 
The  pledge  of  hofpitable  love  beftow'd  :  40 

His  double  cloak,  with  clafps  of  fable  hue, 
Bebrycia's  ruler  on  the  greenfward  threw. 
And  his  rough  fheephook  of  wild  olive  made. 
Which  lately  flouriih'd  in  the  woodland  (hade. 
Then  fought  the  heroes  for  a  place  at  hand 
Commodious  for  the  fight,  and  on  the  ftrand 
Thty  plac'd  their  friends,  who  faw,  with  wonder- 
ing eyes. 
The  chiefs  how  dlfTcrent,  both  in  make  and  fize ; 
For  Amycus  like  fell  Typhoeus  flood 
Enormous,  or  that  mifcreated  brood  50 


•  See  this  combat  defcrilcdby  Tbtocrltus^page  137. 
Trans.  II. 


Of  mighty  monfters,  which  the  heaving  earth, 
Incens'd  at  Juve,  bmughc  forth,  a  formidable  birth* 
Bat  Pollux  (hone  like  thatniila  (lar  on  high 
Whofe  rifiiig  ray  illumes  the  evening  flty. 
Down  fpread  his  cheek,  ripe  manhood's  e.irly  Ogn, 
And  in  his  eye  fair  beam'd  the  glance  divine: 
Such  feem'd  Jove's  valiant  fon,  fupremely  bright, 
And  equal  to  the  lion  in  his  might. 
His  arms  he  pois'd,  advancing  in  the  ring, 
To  try  if  fljU  they  kept  their  priftine  fpring,     60 
Jf  pliant  flill  and  vigorous  as  bef  re, 
Accuftom'd  to  hard  toil,  the  labour  of  the  oar. 
But  Amyctis  aloof  and  filent  Hood, 
Glar'd  on  his  foe,  and  feem'd  athjrft  for  blood  : 
With  that  his  fquire  Lycoreus  in  full  vi.>w 
Two  pair  of  gauntlets  in  the  circle  threw, 
Of  barbarous  fafhion,  hardep'd,  rough,  and  dried; 
Then  thus  the  chief,  with  infolence  and  pride : 
'  Lo,  two  flout  pair,  the  choice  I  give  to  thee; 
'  Accufe  not  fate,  the  reft  belong  to  me.  70 

'  Securely  bind  them,  and  hereafter  tell 
'  I'hy  friends  how  much  thy  prowefs  I  excel : 
'  Whether  to  make  the  ceftus  firm  and  good, 
'  Or  flain  the  cheeks  of  enemies  with  blood.' 
Thus  fpoke  he  boaflful;  Pollux  nought  reply'd. 
But  fmiling  chole  the  pair  which  lay  befide. 
Ciiflor,  his  brother  both  by  blood  and  fan.c. 
And  TaLiia.  the  fon  of  Bias,  came; 
Firm  rouid  his  arms  the  gloves  of  death  they  b.nd. 
And  animate  the  vigour  cf  his  mind.  ?© 

To  Amycus,  /-\ratus,  and  his  friend. 
Bold  Ornytus,  their  kind  allillar.cc  lend  : 
Alas     they  little  knew,  this  confli(5t  o'er, 
rhofe  gauntlets  never  Ihould  be  bucklrd  mere. 
Accoutred  thus  each  ardent  hero  (lands, 
And  raifes  high  in  air  his  iron  hands; 
With  ciafliing  gauntlets  fiercely  now  they  clofe, 
And  mutual  meditate  death-dcaling  blows. 
Firft  Amycus  a  furi'ius  onfct  gave. 
Like  the  rude  (hock  of  an  impituou^  wave,       90 
fhdt,  heap"d  on  high  by  driving  wind  and  t-de, 
Burfts  thundering  on  fome  gallant  vtfTel's  fill,  j 
The  wary  pilot,  by  fuperior  (kill, 
Forefees  the  tlorm,  and  (huns  the  menac'd  ill. 
Thus  threatening  Amycus  on  Paliux  preft. 
Nor  fulfer'd  his  antigonill  to  reft  : 
But  Jove's  brave  ion  obfcrves  each  coming  blow, 
Quick  leaps  afide.  and  difappoints  the  foe; 
Aiid  where  a  wenk  unguarded  part  hefpies, 
There  all  the  thunder  of  his  arms  he  plies.       ICG 
As  bufy  (hipwrights  ftoutly  labouring  ftrive 
Through    fturdy    planks   the   piercing   fpikes   t»  ' 

drive. 
From  head  to  flern  repeated  blows  go  round. 
And  ceafelcfs  hair.mers  fend  a  various  fjund. 
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Thus  from  their  batter'd  cheeks  loud  echoes  fprung. 
Their  dalh'd  teeth  crackled,  and  their  jaw-bones 
rung :  [death. 

Nor  ceas'd  they  from  the  ftrokes  that  threaten'd 
Till  faint  with  toil  they  fairly  gafp'd  for  breath  : 
Then  firft  awhile  remit  the  bloody  fray, 
And  panting  wipe  the  copious  fweat  away,     no 
But  adverfe  foon  they  meet,  with  rage  they  glow, 
Fierce  as  two  bulls  fight  for  feme  favourite  cow. 
Then  Amycus,  colleding  all  his  might,  ^ 
Rofe  to  the  ftroke,  refolv'd  his  foe  to  fmite. 


And  by  one  blow  the  <3ub5ous  war  conclude ; 
His  wary  foe,  the  ruin  to  elude, 
Bent  back  his  head  ;  defeated  of  its  aim 
I'he  blow  impetuous  on  his  flioulder  came. 
Then  Pollux  with  firm  flep  approaching  near, 
Vindidivc  ftruck  his  adverf.iry's  car;  lap 

Th'  interior  bones  his  ponderous  gauntlet  broke  ; 
Flat  fell  the  chief  beneath  his  dreadful  ftroke  ; 
The  Grecians  Ihouted,  with  wild  rapture  fir'd, 
And,  deeply  groaning,  Amycus  expired. 


NOTES  ON  THE  COMBAT  BETWEEN  POLLUX  AND  AMYCUS. 


Ver.  33.  Mr.  Paul  Whitehead  has  written  a 
fpirited  poem,  called  the  GymnaCad,  and  befides 
feveral  other  things,  feems  to  have  borrowed  this 
fimile; 

Like  the  young  ^lion  wounded  by  a  dart, 
While  fury  kindles  at  the  galling  fmart ; 
The  hero  roufcs  with  redoubled  rage. 
Flies  on  bis  foe,  and  foams  upon  the  ftage,    £.  3. 


Ver.  112.  Mr.  Whitehead  has  improved  upon 
his  original; 

As  when  two  monarchs  of  the  brindled  breed 
Difpute  the  proud  dominion  of  the  mead, 
They  fight,  they  foam,  then,  wearied  in  the  fray. 
Aloof  retreat,  aud  lowering  ftandat  bay. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GREEJL 


FRANCIS  FAWKES,  M  A. 


I NTR  O  D  U  CriO  N. 


It  may  be  necefTa'y  to  inform  the  reader  that 
many  of  the  following  odes  were  tranflated  feve- 
ral  years  ago.  at  Cwllege,  for  the  author's  amufc- 
mcnt,  without  any  intention  of  making  tliem  pu- 
blic. But  being  encouraged  by  the  partiality  of 
friends,  and  allowed  to  infert  thofe  odes  '  of  Ana- 
creon,  which  are  elegantly  tranflated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Broome,  and  a  few  others  f  ;  he  determined  to 
give  an  entire  verfion  of  the  Teian  bard,  as  no  one 
of  this  nation  had  hitherro  done  it-  Mr.  John  Ad- 
difon's  tranflation  is  incomplete,  and,  excepting  a 
few  odes,  harfh  and  crude,  and  far  from  being  well 
done.  What  the  late  ingenious  and  learned  Mr. 
Wefl  fays  of  Cowley's  Pindar,  may  be  applied  to 
his  odes  of  Anacreon  :  "  That  they  have  not  the 
*'  leaft  refemblance  to  the  manner  of  the  author 
"  whom  they  pretend  to  imitate,  or,  if  any,  it  is 
"  fuch  a  refemblance  only  as  is  expreffed  by  the 
"  Italian  word  carkatura,  a  monftrpus  and  diflort- 
"  ed  likenefj." 

It  may  be  thought  a  bold  undertaking  to  at- 
tempt Sappho,  after  the  high  encomiums  which 
Mr,  Addifon,  in  the  Spetftator,  has  paffed  on 
Philips's  tranflation  of  her  two  odes.     But,  with 

*  Dr.  Brcomes's  Odes  tvere printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  under  the  name  (f  Charles  Chejler,  HI.  D. 
t  r/s.  Odet  2,  II,  45,  49,  and  51. 


deference  to  the  authority  of  fo  good  a  judge,  be- 
fidcs  what  the  reader  will  find  obferved  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Philips's  miftaking  the  true  fenfe  of 
his  author,  the  three  firft  lines  are  amazingly 
rough  and  awkward. 

Bleft  as  th'  immortal  gods  is  le. 

The  youth  who  fondly  fits  by  thee, 

And  hears  and  fees  thee  all  the  -while,  &c. 

It  is  furprifing,  that  fuch  unpoetical  expreflions,  as 
thofe  here  marked  (houldefcape  the  cenfureof  the 
accurate  Mr.  Addifon,  unlefs  we  fufpeiSl  that  the 
partiality  of  the  friend  bialTed  the  judgment  of  the 
critic. 

It  is  equally  furprifing,  that  the  beautiful  Idyl- 
liums  of  Bion  and  Mofchus  which  charm  every 
reader  in  the  original,  (houldfcarce  ever  have  been 
attenpted  in  tngUfh.  The  tranflator,  therefore, 
may  jultly  claim  fome  merit  in  endeavouring  to 
make  thefe  elegant  Greek  writers  fpeak  his  na- 
tive language. 

He  cannot  conclude  this  fliort  intrcfdu(9:ion, 
without  returning  his  thanks  to  an  ingenious  and 
worthy  friend  (whofe  name  would  do  honour  to 
the  title  page)  fcr  his  revifal  and  correftion  of  this 
little  work,  and  for  thofe  excellent  tranflations  of 
the  Idylliums  of  Mofchus,  marked  D. 


THE   LIFE   OF    ANACREON. 


Anacreon  was  born  at  Teos,  a  fea-port  ttfwn  of 
loiiia.  Who  were  his  parents  is  uncertain,  thoHgh 
it  is  conjedlured,  from  good  authority,  that  his 
family  was  noble,  The  time  of  his  birth,  accord- 
ing to  Barnes,  was  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  5.sth 
Olympiad,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  194,  and  the  554th  be 
fore  Clirift  According  to  this  account,  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  Harpagus,  the 
general  of  Cyrus,  came  with  an  army  againft  the 
confederate.cities  of  the  lonians  and  .ffioUan.s.  The 
Teians,  finding  thfmfelves  too  weak  to  w'itljftand 


the  enemy,  rather  chofe  to  abandon  their  country, 
than  their  liberty,  and  therefore  tranfported  them- 
felves  and  their  families  to  the  city  of  Abdera  in 
rhrace;  where  they  had  not  been  long  fettled, 
before  the  Thracians,  jealous  of  their  new  neigh- 
bours, endeavoured  to  give  them  difturbance.  It 
is  probable,  that  in  thefe  cooflidts,  Anacre-m  loft 
thofe  friends  whom  he  laments  in  fome  of  hii>  epi- 
grams. 

We  cannot  exped  many  particulars  of  the  life 
of  this  poet,  bccaulc  he  feems  to  have  been  a  pro- 
feffed  defpifer  of  bufinefs,  and  the  cares  of  the 
L  iij 
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world.     It  13  certain,  that  wine,  love,  and   the 
mufe,  had  the  difpofal  of  all  his  hours. 

From  Abdera  he  went  to  the  court  of  Poly- 
crates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
moft  gay  and  flouriftiing  in  Alia.  A  perfon  of 
Anacreon's  charadter  mud  undoubtedly  meet  with 
a  welcome  reception,  wherever  wit  and  pleafure 
were  efteemed  :  Accordingly  we  find,  that  he  was 
fo  highly  honoured  by  Polycrates,  as  not  only  to 
be  admitted  into  a  (hare  of  his  friendfliip,but  even 
into  his  moft  fecret  counfels.  How  long  he  con- 
tinued at  Samos  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  probable, 
that  the  friend(hip  of  Polycrates,  and  the  fplendour 
of  his  court,  had  influence  enough  to  detain  him 
there  the  greateft  part  of  his  reign.  This  opinion 
alfo  feems  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  alTures 
us,  that  Anacreon  was  with  that  prince  in  his 
chamber,  when  he  received  a  mefTage  from  Orce- 
tes,  governor  of  Sardis,  by  whofe  treachery  Poly- 
crates wa?  foon  after  betrayed,  and  inhumanly 
crucified  *. 

A  little  before  this  remarkable  incident,  Ana- 
creon left  Samos,  and  removed  to  Athens,  having- 
been  invited  thi*her  by  Hipparchus  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Pififtr?.-es,  ore  of  the  moft  virtuou?  and  learned 
princes  of  his  time  ;  who,  as  Plato  affures  us,  fent 
the  moft  obliging  letters,  witha^'effel  of  fifty  oars, 
to  convey  him  over  the  JE<rezn.  The  fame  philo- 
fopher  who  relates  this,  does  Anacreon  the  honour 
to  ftylr  him  "  the  wife  Anacreon;"  which  is  the 
foundation  of  Morifieur  Fcntenelle's  ingenious  dia- 
logue, where  he  introrliices  Anacreon  and  Ariftotle 
difputnig  the  prize  of  wildom,  and  gives  the  ad- 
vantage to  our  poet. 

Hipparchus  being  affaffinated,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  Feos ;  for.  after  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  'he  Teians  had  been  fuffered  to  reinhabit 
their  country  unmolefted.  Here  he  remained,  as 
Suidas  informs  us,  till  another  commotion  in  rhe 
ftate  obliget^  him  once  more  to  fly  to  Abdera ; 
where  he  died  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

The  manner  of  his  d;aih  vva?  very  xtraorc'i- 
,  aary  ;  for  we  are  told,  tliat  he  was  ch(  ked  with 
a  grape-ftone,  as  he  was  repaling  on  fume  rew 
wine  :  which  has  afforded  Mr.  Cowley  a  fubjedt 
for  a  fire  elegy,  the  concluiion  of  which  is  very 
happy  : 

It  grie-ves  me,  when  1  fee  what  fate 

Does  on  the  heft  of  mankind  wait, 

Poets  or  lovers  let  them  be  ; 

'Tis  neither  love  noi   poeiy 

Can  arm  againft  death's  fmalleft  dart 

The  poet'^  head,  or  lover',^  heart. 

But  when  their  life  in  its  decline 

Touches  rh'  inevitable  line, 

AU  the  world's  mortal  to  them  then, 

And  wine  is  aconite  to  men. 

Nay,  in  death's  hand  the  gtape-ftone  proves 

As  ftrong  as  thunder  is  in  Jove's. 

A  fmall  part  only  of  his  works  has  efcaped  the 
malice  of  time ;  for,  befides  the  odei  and  epi- 
grams that    ftill  remain,    he    compofed   elegies 

•  .S"-*  Unnerfal  Hifor^i  -vcl.  8.  Zva.  fi^e  2  J  I. 


hymns,  and  iambics.  Some  writers  honour  him 
with  the  invention  of  the  lyre.  How  much  he 
was  the  delight  both  of  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
appears  fufficiently  from  thofe  extravagant  praifes 
which  they  have  beftowed  on  him.  Horace  men- 
tions him  with  honour  : 

"  Nee,  fi  quid  dim  lufit  Anacreon, 

»'  Delevit  aetas — — .        Lib.  4.  Ode  9. 

-blithe  Anacreon's  fportive  lay 


Still  lives,  in  fpite  of  tune's  deftruAive  fway. 

Anacreon  had  a  delicate  genius,  and  there  are 
inexpreflihle  charms  and  graces  in  his  poetry. 
"  Hi-  chief  excellence,  fays  Madam  Dacier,  con- 
"  fifts  in  imitating  nature,  and  following  reafon  : 
"  He  prefents  no  images  tn  the  mind  but  what  are 
"  noble  and  natural."  "  Thendesof  Anacreon," 
fays  Rapin,  "  are  flowers,  beauties,  and  perpetual 
"  graces  :  it  is  familiar  to  him  to  write  what  is 
"  natural  :  He  has  an  air  (b  delicate,  eafy,  and 
"  graceful,  that  among  alt  the  ancient*,  there  is 
"  nothing  ci'mpsrable  to  the  method  he  took,  nor 
"  to  that  kind  of  writing  he  followed.  He  flows 
"  foft  and  eafy,  every  where  diffufing  the  joy  and 
"  indnlence  of  his  mind  through  all  his  compofi- 
"  tions,  and  turning  his  harp  to  the  pleafant  and 
"  happy  temper  of  his  foul." 

But  no  one  has  given  us  a  jufter  character  of 
his  writings,  than  that  little  god  who  infpired 
them,  as  Mr.  Cowley  ha«  made  him  fpeak  : 

All  thy  verfe  is  fofter  far 
Than  the  downy  feathers  are 
Of  my  wings,  or  of  my  arrows. 
Of  my  mother's  doves,  or  fparrows  ; 
Graceful,  cleanly,  fmooth,  and  round, 
AU  with  Venus'  girdle  bound. 

I  cannot  better  conclude  this  account  of  Ana- 
creon, than  with  the  following  epitaph,  as  it  is 
tranflated  in  the  Spedator,  No.  551. 

On  Anacreon.     By  Antipater. 
This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon;  all  around 
Let  ivy  wreath,  let  flow'rcts  deck  the  ground, 
And  from  its  earth,  enrich'd  by  fuch  a  prize. 
Let  ".veils  of  milk,  and  llreams  of  wine  arife  : 
So  will  thint  afhes  yet  a  pleafure  know, 
If  any  pleafure  reach  t'r.e  fiiades  below. 

To   which   let  me   add   a  fine  ftanza  from  Dr. 

Akenflde's  Ode  on  Lyric  Poetry,  in  honour  of  our 

poet : 

I  fee  Anacreon  fmile  and  fing  ; 
His  filver  treffes  breathe  perfume  ; 
His  check  difpiays  a  fecond  fpring 
Of  rofes,  taught  by  wine  to  bloom. 
Away,  deceitful  cares,  away  ! 
And  let  me  liftcn  to  his  lay. 
While  flowery  dreams  my  foul  employ ; 
While,  turtle-wing'd  the  laughing  houri 
Lead  hand  in  hand  the  feftal  powers, 
Lead  youth,  and  love,  and  harmleis  joy. 
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With  rofes  Crown'd,  on  flowers  fupinely  laid, 
Anacreon  blihte  the  fprighdy  lyre  effay'd, 
in  light  fantaftic  nieafures  beat  the  ground, 
Or  dealt  the  mirth-infplring  juice  around  : 
No  care,  no  thought,  the  tuneful  Teian  knew, 
But  niark'd  with  blifs  each  moment  as  it  flew. 

Progress  oi  Poetry.     By  a  Lady. 


ODE   I. 


ON  HIS  LYRE. 


^'  Wake,  O  lyre,  thy  filent  firings, 
«'  Celebrate  the  brother-kings, 
"  Sons  of  Atreus,  fam'd  afar, 
"  Cadmu'i  and  the  Theban  war  " — 

Rapt  1  ftrike  the  vocal  fhell 

Hiuk--the  trembling  chords  rebel; 
All  averfe  to  arms  they  prove, 
"Warbling  only  drains  of  love. 

Late  1  flrung  anew  my  lyre • 

"  Heavenly  mufe  my  breaft  infpire; 
«'  While  the  fwelling  notes  refound 
"  Hercules  for  toils  renown'd." 
Still  the  chords  rebellious  prove, 
Anfwering  only  {trains  of  love  \ 

farewell  heroes,  farewell  kings  1 
Love  alone  Ihall  tune  my  firings. 

ODE  TI. 

By  another  Hand, 
ON  WOMEN. 

Nature  gives  all  creatures  arms, 
Faithful  guards  from  hoflile  harms  j 
Jaws,  the  lion  to  defend. 
Horrid  jaws  that  -wide  diftend  ! 
Horns,  the  bull,  refifllefs  force  I 
Solid  hoofs,  the  vig'rous  horfe; 
Nimble  feer,  the  fearful  hare; 
"Wings  to  fly,  the  birds  of  air  ; 
Fins  to  fwim,  the  wat'ry  kind  ; 
Man,  the  bold  undaunted  mind. 
Nature  lavilhing  her  (lore, 
"What  for  woman  had  flie  more  ? 
Helplefs woman  1  to  be  fair; 
Beauty  fell  to  woman's  fhare. 
She  that's  beauteous  needs  not  fear 
■Sword,' or  flame,  or  lhield,or  fpear; 


So 


Beauty  flronger  aid  affords. 

Stronger  far  than  flames  or  fwords. 

Stronger  far  than  fwords  or  fhields; 

Man  himfelf  to  beauty  yields.  4* 

ODE  in, 

tuPlD   BENIGHTED. 

The  fable  right  had  fpread  around 

This  nether  world  a  gloom  profound; 

No  filver  moon  nor  flars  appear, 

And  flrbng  B<;otes  urg'd  the  Bear  : 

The  race  of  man,  with  toils  oppreft 

Enjoy  the  balmy  fweets  of  reft ; 

When  from  the  heav'nly  court  of  Jove 

Defcendcd  fwift  the  god  of  love, 

(Ah  me  1  1  tremble  to  relate) 

And  loudly  thunder'd  at  my  gate.  10 

"  Who's  there  ?"  I  cry'd,  "  Who  breaks  my  door 

"  At  this  unfeaforable  hour  ?" 

The  god,  with  well-diffembl^d  fighs, 

And  moah  infidious  thus  replies  : 

"  Pray  ope  the  door,  dear  Sir— —'tis  I,    < 

"  A  harmlefs  miferable  boy  • 

"  Benumb'd  with  Cold  and  rain  I  flray 

"  A  long,  uncomfortable  way— — 

"  The  winds  with  bluft'ring  horror  roar— — 

"  '  Tis  difmal  dark — Pray  ope  the  door."  a* 

Quite  unfufpicious  of  a  foe 
I  liflen'd  to  the  tale  of  woe, 
Companion  touch'd  my  breafl,  and  (Irait 

I  ftruck  a  light,  unbarr'd  the  gate  ; 

When,  lo  1  a  winged  bey  I  fpy'd. 

With  bow  and  quiver  at  his  fide  : 

I  wonder'd  at  his  flrange  attire  ; 

Then  friendly  plac'd  him  near  the  fire. 

My  heart  was  bounteous  and  benign, 

I  warm'd  his  little  hands  in  mine,  f  0 

Cheer'd  him  with  kind  afliduous  care, 

And  wrung  the  water  from  his  hair. 

Soon  as  the  fraudfu!  youth  was  warm, 
"  Let's  try,"  fays  he,  "  if  any  harrft 
L  iiij 
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"  Has  chaac'd  my  bow  ihia  ftormy  night ; 
"  I  fear  the  wet  has^fpoil'd  it  quite  :" 
With  that  he  bent  the  fatal  yew, 
And  to  the  head  an  arrow  drew  : 
Loud  twang'd  the  founding  firing,  the  darc 
Pierc'd  through  my  liver  and  my  heart.  40 

Then  laugh'd  amain  the  wanton  boy, 
And,  "  Friend."  he  cry'd,  "  I  wifh  thee  joy; 
"  Undamag'd  is  my  bow,  I  fee, 
"  But  what  a  wretch  I've  made  of  thee." 
ODE  IV. 

ON   HlMSEt,r. 

Reclin'd  at  eafe  on  this  foft  bed, 

With  fragrant  leaves  of  myrtle  fpread 

An5  flow'ry  lote,  I'll  now  refign 

My  cares,  and  quafT  the  rofy  wine. 

Jn  decent  robe  behind  him  bound, 

Cupid  (hall  ferve  the  goblet  round  : 

For  faft  away  our  moments  fteal. 

Like  the  fwtft  chariot's  rolling  wheel : 

The  rapid  courfe  is  quickly  done, 

And  foon  the  race  of  life  is  run  ,  j© 

Then,  then,  alus!  we  droop,  we  die. 

And  funk  in  diff"lLition  die  ; 

Our  frame  ho  fymmetry  retains; 

^Jought  but  a  little  duft  remains. 

Why  on  the  tomb  are  odours  filed  ? 

Why  pour'd  libati'^ns  to  the  dead.' 

To  me  far  better  while  I  live, 

Rich  wines  and  balmy  fragrance  give; 

Now,  n  'w  the  rofy  wreath  prepare. 

And  hither  call  the  loVeJy  fair.  ac 

Now,  while  I  draw  my  vital  breath. 

Ere  yet  I  lead  the  dance  of  death. 

For  joy  my  forrows  I'll  refign. 

And  drown  my  cares  in  rofy  wisie. 

ODE  V. 

ON   THE   ROSE. 

To  make  the  beverage  divine. 
Mingle  fweet  rofes  with  the  wine; 
Delicious  will  the  liqu  t  prove, 
For  rofcs  are  the  flowers  of  love  : 
And  while  with  wreaths  of  rofes  crown'd, 
Let  laughter  and  the  cup  go  round. 
Hail,  lovely  rofe  '.  to  tlir-e  I  fing. 
Thou  fweetefl  daughter  of  the  fprui"  : 
All  mortals  (  rize  thy  beauties  bright ; 
In  thee  the  ]iow'rs  above  delight.  30 

Gay  Ctipid,  with  the  graces  bland. 
When  lightly  bounding  hand  in  hand. 
With  nimble  fett  he  beats  the  ground. 
Shows  his  bright  locks  with  rofes  crown'd. 
Here  then  the  flow'ry  garland  bring  ; 
''.vith  numbers  fwcct  I'll  wake  the  fpring, 
A.nd  crown'd  with  rofes,  heav'idy  fiow'rs! 
Admitted,  Bacchus,  to  thy  bow'rs. 
With  fnowy-botom'd  bapph>'  gay 
I'il-dance  the  feathci'd  hours  away.  lo 

ODE  VI. 

TUE  PARTV  OF   I'LEASURE., 

Wmi.E  rofes  r-  und  our  teiipji  s  twine, 
We'll  gayly  qialT  the  fparkling  wins  : 


ANACREON. 

^  And,  lo  '  the  love  alluring  fslr 
Her  rhyrfus  brandilhes  m  air, 
With  clufl'ring  ivy  wreath'd  around, 
Whofe  branches  yield  a  rulliirg  found  ,- 
With  graceful  eafe  her  fteps  fhe  fuits 
To  notes  of  foft  Ionian  lutes. 
A  youth,  whofe  hair  luxuriant  flows. 
In  curls,  with  breath  ambrofial  blows 
The  well-pair'd  pipes,  and  fweetly  clear, 
Pour-  melting  mufic  nn  the  ear. 
Here  Cupid  too  with  golden  hair, 
And  Bacchus,  ever  youn?  and  fair. 
With  Cytherea.  who  infpires 
Delitjhtful  thoughts  and  warm  defires, 
Gay-fmiling  join  the  fellive  train. 
And  make  an  old  man  young  again. 

ODE  VII. 

THE  POWER  or  LOVE. 

Love  waving  awful  in  his  hand 

His  hyacinth.encirded  wand, 

Forc'd  me,  averfe,  with  him  to  run  ; 

In  vain  I  ftrove  the  tafk  to  fhun. 

Swift  o'er  the  plain  our  courfe  we  ply'd. 

Through  foaming  floods,  o'er  forefts  wide, 

O'er  hills  where  rocks  impending  hung, 

Till  me,  alas  !  a  ferpent  ftung  : 

Sore  heav'd  my  heart  wirh  dire  difmay. 

My  fpirits  funk— I  dy'd  away-.- 

Pleas'd  Cupid  caught  my  tremblitig  hand, 

My  face  with  his  it.ft  pinions  fanii'd. 

And  cry'd,  •  Since  now  my  pow'r  you  prove, 

'  Dare  you  flill  boaft,  you  will  not  love." 

ODE  Vill. 

THt;  DREAM. 

As  on  a  purple  bed  Tupine, 

Rapt  in  the  pleafiug  joys  of  wine, 

I  luU'd  my  weary  limbs  to  reft, 

Methought,  with  nymphs  fuprcmely  bleft, 

A  beauteous  band,  I  urg'd  the  chafe. 

Contending  in  the  rapid  race  ; 

While  faireft  youths,  with  envy  flung, 

Fair  as  Lyxusever  y>>ung. 

With  jealous  leer,  and  bitter  jcfl. 

Their  keen  malevolence  exprefl:. 

Intent  on  love,  I  frrive  to  greet 

'1  he  gamefome  girls  with  kifles  fweet. 

And,  as  on  plcafure'n  brink  I  fcem. 

Wake,  and,  behold  !   'tis  all  a  dream. 

V^es'd  to  be  thus  alone  in  bed. 

My  vifionary  chyrnur's  fled, 

1  o  dream  once  more  1  cloi'e  my  eyes : 

Again,  ye  foft  illufions,  rife  ! 

ODE  IX. 

THE  DOVr. 

"  Tell  me,  dear,  delightful  dove, 
"  Emblematic  bird  of  love, 

On  yoor  waving  wings  defccnding, 
"  Whence  you  come,  5«iid  whither  tending  ? 
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"  Tell  me  whence  your  fnowy  plumes 
"  Breath.'  fuch  fragrance  of  perfumes? 
"  And  what  matter  you  obey, 
"  Gentle  bird  of  Venus,  fay  ;" 

"  Blithe  Anacreon,  the  wife, 
(Thus  the  feather  d  page  replies) 
*'  Sends  me  o'er  the  meads  aad  groves 
**  To  Bathyllus  whom  he  loves, 
"  To  Bathyllus,  beauteous  boy, 
*'  Men's  delight,  and  maidens  joy. 
•'  For  a  fonnet  tcrfe  and  trim, 
"  Which  the  poets  call  a  hymn,  • 
"  Venus,  in  her  fweet  regard, 
"  Sold  m.  to  the  gentle  bard  : 
"  Happy  in  his  eafy  fvvay, 
"  All  his  mandates  I  obey ; 
"  Often  through  the  fields  of  air 
"  Song  or  biiiet-doux  1  bear. 
"  If  you  ferve  me  well,  fays  he, 
"  I  will  (hortly  make  you  free. 
*'  He  may  free  me,  if  he  will, 
"  Yet  I'll  ftay  and  ferve  him  ftill : 
"  For  what  comfort  can  I  know 
•'  On  the  mountain's  barren  brow  ? 
"  Or  m  d  fertslcft  alone, 
"  There  to  murmur  and  to  moan  ? 
"   Or  in  melancholy  wood, 
*'   Pecking  berries,  naufeous  food  I    , 
"  Now  1  eat  delicious  bread, 
"  By  my  liberal  mafter  fed  ; 
*'  Now  1  drink  of  his  own  bowl, 
"   Rofy  wine  that  cheers  my  foul ; 
'*  Sometimes  dance,  and  fometimes  play, 
•'  Ever  eafy,  ever  gay; 
"  Or  my  fragrant  pinions  fpread, 
•'  Hovering  o'er  my  matter's  head  : 
"  When  my  hmbs  begin  to  rire, 
"  Then  I  perch  upon  his  lyre  ; 
•'  Soothing  founds  my  eye-lids  clofe, 
"  Sweetly  lulling  my  repofe. 

"  Now  I've  told  you  all  i  know, 

"  Friend,  adieu 'tis  timt  to  go  ; 

"  You  my  fpeed  fo  long  delay, 
"  1  have  chatter'd  like  a  jay." 

ODE  X. 

CUPID  IN  WAX. 

A  R0STIC  brought,  of  curious  mold, 

A  waxen  Cupid  to  be  fold, 

"  What  price,  I  cry'd,  ingenuous  fay, 

"  For  this  fmall  image  ftiall  I  pay  ?" 

"  Small  is  the  pri.e,  rcply'd  the  clown, 

"  Take  it,  e'en  take  it  at  your  own : 

"  To  tell  you  all  without  a  lie, 

"  I  make  no  images,  not  I; 

"  But  dare  not  in  my  maiifion  trull 

V    This  patron  of  unbounded  luft." 

"  If  fo,  then  for  this  little  coin, 

"  Said  I,  the  deity  is  mine. 

"  And  now,  great  god,  my  bread  infpire, 

"  There  kindle  all  thy  gentle  fire  : 

*'  But,  if  thou  fail'li  to  faviur  me, 

•'  I  iwear  I'll  make  a  fire  of  thee.'* 
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ODE  xr. 

JBy  another  HanJ, 

ON   HIMSELF. 

Oft,  with  wanton  fmiles  and  jeers,' 
Women  tell  me,  I'm  in  years ; 
I,  the  mirror  when  I  view. 
Find,  alas  1  they  tell  me  true  ; 
Find  my  wrinkled  forehead  bare, 
And  regret  my  falling  hair ; 
White  and  few,  alas !  I  find 
All  that  time  has  left  behind. 
But  my  hairs,  if  thus  they  fall, 
If  but  few,  or  none  at  all, 
Alking  not,  I'll  never  fhare 
Fruitlcfs  knowledge,  fruitlcfs  care. 
This  important  truth  I  know. 
If  indeed  in  years  I  grow, 
I  muft  fiiatch  what  life  can  give  ; 
Not  to  love,  is  not  to  live. 

ODE  XII. 

ON  A  SWALIOW. 

Say,  chattering  bird,  that  dar'ft  invade 
My  flumbers  with  thy  fercnade. 
And  fteai'ft  my  vifionary  blifs. 
How  fliall  1  punifti  thee  for  this? 
Say, (hall  I  clip  thy  foaring  wing; 
Or,  like  ftern  Tereus,  Thracian  king, 
T(J  fwallows  name  of  dire  difmay. 
Tear  by  the  roots  thy  tongue  away  ? 
For,  with  thy  execrable  fcream, 
f  hou  wak'll  me  from  a  golden  dream. 
And  from  my  arms  had  fnatch'd  away 
Phyllis  the  fair,  the  young,  the  gay, 

ODE  XIII. 


As  o'er  the  mountains,  o'er  the  plains. 
Unmanly  Atys,  in  loud  ftrains 
Gicat  Cybele  invoking,  mourn'd. 
His  love  to  fudden  madnefs  turn'd. 

Some  to  the  Ciarian  fountain  throng 
Of  laurell'd  Phoehus,  god  of  fong,. 
And,  with  prophetic  draughts  inipir'd, 
Enraptur'd  rave,  with  frenzy  fir'd ; 
I  too,  infpir'd  with  generous  wine. 
While  round  me  breathe  perfumes  divine, 
And  with  fair  Chloe  bleft,  will  prove 
The  fweetcft  madnefs — wine  and  love. 

ODE  XIV. 

tOVK  IRRE3ISTIBI.E. 

Yes,  I  yield — thy  fovereign  fvvay, 
Mighty  Cupid,  I'll  obey. 
Late  with  loii  perfuafive  art 
Love  elfay'd  to  wm  my  heart : 
I,  inflam'd  with  rebel  pride. 
His  omnipotence  defy'dr—— 
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With  revengeful  fury  ftung^ 
Strait  his  bow  he  bent,  he  ftrung, 
Snatch'd  an  arrow  wing'd  for  flight, 
And  provok'd  me  to  the  fight : 
I,  difdaining  bafe  retreat, 
Clad  in  radiant  arms  complete, 
Liike  Achilles,  boldly  wield 
Glittering  fpear,  and  ample  Ihield ; 
Thus  equipt,refolve  to  prove 
The  terrific  power  of  love. 

From  his  bow  the  arrows  fped  ; 

I,  alas  !  inglorious  fled 

When  the  quiver  at  his  fide 

Feather'd  fhafts  no  more  fupply'd, 

Liove,  transform'd  into  a  dart, 

Picrc'fl,  like  light'ning,  through  my  heart, 

Of  my  vitals  made  his  prey. 

And  diflblv'd  my  foul  away. 

Now,  alas !   in  vain  I  wield  ' 

Glittering  fpear,  and  ample  ihield, 

ViiSory  in  vain  difpute, 

Xiove,  I  find  is  abfolute ; 

All  defence  to  folly  turns 

When  within  the  battle  burns. 

ODE  XV. 
By  Dr.  Broome- 
HAPPy  LIFE. 

The  wealth  of  Gyges  I  defpife, 
Gems  have  no  charms  to  tempt  the  wife  ; 
Riches  I  leave,  and  fuch  vain  things, 
To  the  low  aim  and  pride  of  kings. 

L,et  my  bright  hair  with  unguents  flow, 
With  rnfy  garlands  crown  my  brow : 
This  fun  ftall  roll  in  joy  away ; 
To-morrow  is  a  diflant  day. 

Then  while  the  hour  ferenely  fhines, 
Tofs  the  gay  die,  and  quaff"  thy  wines; 
But  ever  in  the  genial  hour, 
To  Bacchus  the  libation  pour, 
Left  death  in  wrath  approach,  and  cry, 
Man — tafte  no  more  the  cup  of  joy. 

ODE  XVI. 

By  Dr.  Broome, 
TJIE  POWER  OF  BEAUTV. 

Some  fing  of  Thebes,  and  fome  employ 
Their  numbers  on  the  Cege  of  Troy. 
1  mourn,  alas  I   in  plaintive  ftrains, 
My  own  captivity  and  chains. 

^No  navy,  rang'd  in  proud  array, 
No  foot,  no  horfeman  arm'd  to  flay. 
My  peace  alarm  :  far  other  foes, 
Far  other  hofts  create  my  woes ; 
Strange  dangerous  hofts,  that  ambufti'd  lie 
In  every  bright,  love-darting  eye ! 
Such  as  deftroy,  when  beauty  arms, 
To  conquer,  dreadful  in  its  charms  1 

ODE  XVIJ. 

THE   SILVER   BOWI., 

MuiCiBER,  this  filver  take. 
And  a  curious  goblet  mak?> 
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Let  thy  utmoft  Ifcill  appear 

Not  in  radiant  armour  there ; 

Let  me  there  nb  battles  fee  ; 

What  are  arms  or  wars  to  me  ? 

Form  it  with  a  noble  fweep. 

Very  wide,  and  very  deep. 

Carve  not  there  the  Northern  Team, 

Nor  Orion's  dreadful  beam  ; 

Pleiads,  Hyads,  Bears  difpleafe; 

What  have  I  to  do  with  thefe  i 

Why  fhould  flow  Bootes  roll. 

Why  fhould  horrid  monfters  prowl, 

On  the  margin  of  my  bowl  ? 

Draw  me,  what  I  value  more, 

Vines  with  purple  clutters  ftore, 

Bacchus,  ever  young  and  fair, 

Cupid  with  the  golden  hair. 

Gay  Bathyllus  too  be  there.  a 

See  that,  beautiful  and  bold, 

All  thefe  figures  rife  in  gold  : 

In  the  winc-prefs  let  them  join 

Hand  in  hand  to  tread  the  viriile. 

ODE  XV lit. 

ON  THE   SAME. 

Contrive  me,  artifan,  a  bowl 

Of  filver  ample  as  my  foul ; 

And  in  the  bright  compartments  bring 

The  fwect  profufion  of  the  fpring; 

Let  that  fair  feafon,  rich  in  flowers. 

Shed  rofes  in  ambrofial  ftiowers  j 

Yet  fimply  plain  be  thy  defign, 

A  feftive  banqueting  of  wine; 

No  hieroglyphics  let  it  have, 

No  foreign  myfteries  engrave  : 

Let  no  blood-thirfty  heroes  wield 

Rough  armour  in  the  filver  field ; 

But  draw  me  Jove's  delightful  boy, 

Bacchus  the  god  of  wine  and  joy  : 

Let  Venus  with  light  ftep  advance, 

And  with  gay  Hymen  lead  the  dance. 

Beneath  the  leaf-embelifti'd  vine. 

Full  of  young  grapes  that  promife  wine, 

Let  love,  without  his  armour  meet 

The  meek-ey'd  graces  laughing  fwect. 

And  on  the  polifli'd  plain  difplay 

A  group  of  beauteous  boys  at  play  ; 

But  no  Apollo,  god  of  day. 

ODE  XIX. 

WE  OUGHT    TO  DRINK, 

The  thirfty  earth  fucks  up  the  ftiowers 

Which  from  his  urn  Aquarius  pours ; 

The  trees,  which  vvave  their  boughs  profufe, 

Imbibe  the  earth's  prolific  juice; 

The  fea,  in  his  prodigious  cup. 

Drinks  all  the  rain  and  rivers  up  ; 

The  fun  too  thi^fts,  and  ftfives  to  drain 

The  fea,  the  rivers,  and  the  rain. 

And  nightly,  when  his  courfe  is  run, 

I'be  merry  (uooh  drioks  up  the  fun. 
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Then  give  me  wine,  and  tell  me  why, 
My  friends,  fimuld  all  things  drink  but  1 1 

OPE  XX. 

By  Dr.  Brooms- 

TO   HIS  MISTREJS. 

The  gods  o'er  mortals  prove  their  fway, 
And  fteal  them  from  themfelves  away. 
Transform'd  by  fheir  almighty  hands. 
Sad  Niobe  an  image  ftands  ; 
And  Philomel  up-borne  on  wings, 
Through  air  her  mournful  ftory  fings. 

Would  heaven  indulgent  to  my  vow, 
The  happy  change  I  wifh  allow  ; 
Thy  envy'd  mirror  I  would  be. 
That  thou  might'ft  always  gaze  on  me; 
And,  could  my  naked  heart  appear, 
Thoud'ft  fee  thyfelf — for  thou  art  there  ! 
Or  were  I  made  thy  folding  veft. 
That  thou  might'ft  clafp  me  to  thy  bread  ! 
Or,  turn'd  into  a  fount,  to  lave 
Thy  naked  beauties  in  my  wave  I 
Thy  bofom  cin<Slure  I  would  grow. 
To  warm  thofe  little  hills  of  fnow  : 
Thy  ointment,  in  fuch  fragrant  ftreams 
To  wander  o'er  thy  beauteous  limbs  ; 
Thy  chain  of  (hining  pearl,  to  deck 
And  clofe  embrace  thy  graceful  neck  : 
A  very  fandal  1  would  be. 
To  tread  on — if  trod  en  by  thee. 

ODE  XXT. 


Fill,  fill,  fweet  girls,  the  foaming  bowl, 
And  let  me  gratify  my  foul : 
1  faint  with  thirft — the  lieat  of  day 
Has  drank  my  very  life  away. 

O  !  lead  me  to  yon  cooling  towers. 
And  give  me  frefher  wreath?  of  flowers ; 
For  thofe  that  now  my  temples  fhade, 
Scorch'd  by  my  burning  forehead,  fade  ; 
But  O  !  my  heart,  what  can  remove. 
What  winds,  what  fhades,  this  heat  of  love? 
Thefe  are  all  vain,  alas  !   I  find  ; 
Love  is  the  fever  of  the  mind. 


ODE  xxn. 

By  E.  G.  B.  Efq. 

THE  BOWER. 

Here,  my  Cloe,  charming  maid, 
H'sre,  beneath  the  genial  iiiade, 
Shielded  from  each  ruder  wind, 
JLovely  Chloe,  lie  reclin'd  ! 
Lo  1  for  thee  the  balmy  breeze 
Gently  fans  the  waving  trees  \ 
Streams  that  whifper  through  the  grove 
Whifper  low  the  voice  of  love, 
Sweetly  bubbling  wanton  fporr. 
Where  perfuafion  holds  her  court. 


Ye  who  pafs  th'  enamell'd  grove 
Through  the  ruflling  (hade  who  rove, 
Sure  my  hlifs  your  breaft  muft  fire  ! 
Can  you  fee,  and  not  admire  ? 

ODE  xxin. 

THE  VANITV  OF  RICHES. 

If  the  treafur'd  gold  could  give 

Man  a  longer  term  to  live, 

I'd  employ  my  ucmoft  care 

Still  to  keep,  and  flill  to  fpare; 

And  when  death  approach'd,  would  fay, 

"  Take  thy  fee,  and  walk  away." 

But  fince  riches  cannot  fave 

Mortals  from  the  gloomy  grave. 

Why  fhould  I  myfelf  deceive. 

Vainly  figh,  and  vainly  grieve  ? 

Death  will  furely  be  my  lot. 

Whether  I  am  rich  or  not. 

Give  me  freely  while  I  live 
Generous  wines,  in  plenty  give 
Soothing  joys  my  life  to  chear. 
Beauty  kind,  and  friends  fincere; 
Happy  I  could  I  ever  find 
Friends  fincere,  and  beauty  kind. 

ODE  XXIV. 

ENJOVMENT. 

Since  Tm  born  a  mortal  man, 
And  my  being's  but  a  fpan  r 
'Tis  a  march  that  I  mull  make; 
'  lis  a  journey  I  muft  take  : 
What  is  paft  I  knovir  too  well; 
What  is  future  who  can  tell  ? 
Teazing  care,  then  fet  mc  free. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 
Ere  I  die,  for  die  I  muft, 
Ere  this  body  turns  to  daft. 
Every  moment  I'll  employ 
In  fwcet  revelry  and  joy, 
Laugh  and  fmg,  and  dance  and  play. 
With  LyOEus  young  and  gay. 

ODE  XXV. 

WINE   BANISHES  CARES. 

When  gay  Bacchus  cheers  my  breaft. 
All  my  cares  are  lull'd  to  reft  : 
Griefs  that  weep,  and  toils  that  teaze. 
What  have  I  u>  do  with  thefc  ? 
No  folicitudes  can  fave 
Rdoi  tals  from,  the  gloomy  grave. 
Shall  I  thus  myfelf  deceive  ? 
Shall  I  langiiifh  ?  ihall  I  grieve  ? 
Let  us  quaff  the  generous  juice  ; 
Bacchus  gave  it  for  our  ule. 

For  when  wine  tranfports  thebreafl, 
All  our  cares  are  lull'd  to  reft. 

ODE  XXVI. 

THE  TRANSPORTS  OF  VinNE. 

When  gay  Bacchus  fills  my  breaft, 
All  my  cares  are  iuli'd  to  relt. 
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Rich  I  feem  as  Lydia's  king, 
Merry  catch  or  ballad  fing ; 
Ivy-wreaths  my  temples  Ihade, 
Ivy  that  will  never  fade  : 
Thus  I  fit  in  mind  elate, 
Laughing  at  the  farce  of  ftate. 

Some  delight  in  fighting  fields, 
Nobler  tranfports  Bacchus  yields  : 
Fill  the  bowl — I  ever  faid, 
*Tis  better  to  lie  drunk  than  dead. 

ODE  xxvir. 

THE  PRAISE  OF  BACCHUS. 

Bacchus,  Jove's  delightful  boy, 
Generous  god  of  wine  and  joy, 
Still  exhilarates  my  foul 
With  the  raptures  of  the  bowl ; 
Then  with  feather'd  feet  I  bound, 
Dancing  in  a  feftive  round ; 
Then  I  feel,  in  fparkling  wine, 
Tranfporti  delicate,  divine ; 
Then  the  fprightly  niufic  warms. 
Song  delights  and  beauty  charms : 
Debonair,  and  light,  and  gay. 
Thus  1  dance  the  hours  away. 

ODE  XXVIII. 

From  the  Guardian. 

HIS  mistress's  picture. 

Best  and  happieft  artifan, 

Beft  of  painters,  if  you  can, 

With  your  many-colour'ci  art 

Paint  the  millrefs  of  my  heart. 

Defcribe  the  chaims  you  hear  from  me 

(Her  charms  you  could  not  paint  and  fee) 

And  make  the  abfent  nymph  aj)pear 
>l9  if  her  lovely  felf  were  here. 
Firft  draw  her  eafy-flowing  hair, 

As  foft  and  black  as  Ihe  is  fair  ; 

And,  if  your  art  can  rife  fo  high, 

Let  breathing  odours  round  her  fly. 
Beneath  the  fhade  of  flowing  jet, 

The  ivory  forehead  fmoothly  fef. 

With  care  the  fable  brows  extend, 
And  in  two  arches  nicely  bend  ; 
That  fair  Ipacc  which  lies  between 
The  meeting  (hade  may  fcarce  be  feen. 
The  eye  mud  be  uncommon  fire. 
Sparkle,  languifli,  and  defire; 
The  flames,  unfeen,  mud  yet  be  felt, 
Like  Pallas  kill,  like  Venus  melt. 
The  rofy  cheeks  muft  feeni  to  glow 
Amidfl  the  white  of  new-faH'n  fuow. 

Let  her  lips  perfuafion  wear. 
In  filcnce  elegjntly  fair; 
As  if  theblulhing  rivals  firove, 
Breathing  and  inviting  love. 

Below  her  chm  be  furt-  t«  deck 
With  every  grace  her  piljfh'd  neck  ; 
While  all  that's  pretty,  foft,  andfweet, 
In  the  fwelling  bolom  meet. 
The  reft  in  purple  garments  veil, 
Her  body,  nor  her  Ihape  conceal. 
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Enough  1 the  lovely  work  is  done, 

The  breatMng  paint  will  fpeak  anon. 

THE  SAME  ODE  IMITATED. 

IN  THE  YEAR   X7J5, 
By  another  Hand.. 
Best  of  painters,  fhow  thy  art, 
Draw  the  charmer  of  my  heart ; 
Draw  her  as  (he  (hines  away 
At  the  rout,  or  at  the. play  : 
Carefully  each  mode  exprefs, 
Woman's  better  part  is  drefs. 

Let  her  cap  be  mighty  fmall. 
Bigger  juft  than  none  at  all. 
Pretty,  like  her  fenfe,  and  little. 
Like  her  beauty,  frail  and  brittle. 

Be  her  (hining  locks  confin'd 
In  a  threefold  braid  behind  ; 
Let  an  artificial  flower 
Set  the  fiffure  off  before ; 
Here  and  there  weave  ribbon  pat  in. 
Ribbon  of  the  fined  fatin. 

Circling  round  her  ivory  neck 
Frizzle  out  the  fmart  Vandyke  ;  ' 

Like  the  raft'  that  heretofore 
Good  Queen  Befs's  maidens  wore  ; 
Happy  maidens,  as  we  read, 
Maids  of  honour,  maids  indeed. 

Let  her  breaft  look  rich  and  bold 
With  a  ftoniacher  of  gold  ; 
Let  it  keep  her  bofom  warm. 
Amply  ftretch'd  from  arm  to  arm ; 
Whimfically  travers'd  o'er. 
Here  a  knot,  and  there  a  flower. 
Like  her  little  heart  that  dances. 
Full  of  maggots,  full  of  fancie«. 

Flowing  loofely  down  her  back 
Draw  with  art  the  graceful  fack ; 
Ornament  it  well  with  jimping. 
Flounces,  furbelows  and  crimping. 
Let  of  ruffles  many  a  row 
Guard  her  elbows,  white  as  fnow  ; 
Knots  below,  and  knots  above. 
Emblem^  of  the  ties  of  love. 

Let  her  hoop,  extended  wide. 
Show  what  petticoats  ihould  hide. 
Garters  of  thefofceft  filk, 
Stockings  whiter  than  the  milk; 
Chaiming  part  of  female  drefs, 
Did  it  fliow  us  more  or  lefs. 
Let  a  pair  of  velvet  flioes 
Gently  prefs  her  pretty  toes, 
Gently  j)refs  andfoftly  (queeze, 
Tottering  like  the  fair  Chinefe, 
Mounted  high,  and  buckled  low, 
Tott'riiig  every  ftep  they  go. 

Take  thefc  hints,  and  do  thy  duty, 
Fafhions  are  the  tefts  of  beauty  ; 
Features  vary  and  perplex, 
Mode's  the  v.oman  and  the  iex. 

ODE  XXIX. 
bathvllus. 
Now,  illufirious  artifan. 
Paint  the  well  jiroportion'd  man  ; 
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Ouct  again  the  tints  prepare, 
Paint  Bathyllus  young  and  fair. 
Draw  his  trefles  foft  and  black, 
Flqwing  graceful  down  his  back, 
iuburn  be  the  curl'd  extremes, 
blowing  like  the  folar  beams ; 
l;et  them  negligently  fall, 
Jafy,  free,  and  artlcf>  all. 

Let  his  bri'  ht  cerulean  brow 
3race  hisforel  ead  white  as  fnow. 

Let  his  eyes    that  glow  with  fire, 
3entleft,  mildeft  love  infpire  ; 
iteal  from  Mars  his  radiant  mien, 
ioftnefs  from  th'  Idalian  queen  ; 
rhis  with  hope  the  heart  to  biefs, 
rhat  with  tciror  to  deprefs. 

Next,  his  cheeks  with  rofes  crown, 
Lnd  the  peach's  dubious  down; 
^nd,  if  art  can  this  beftow, 
^et  the  blufli  ingenuous  glow. 

But  defcription  would  be  faint, 
Peaching  you  his  lips  to  paint : 
rhere  let  fair  perfuafion  dwell, 
,et  them  gently,  foftly  fwell, 
ecm  in  fwectefl:  founds  to  break 
Villing  air,  and  filent  fpeak. 

Now  you've  finifh'dhigh  the  face, 
)raw  his  ivory  neck  with  grace ; 
i\\  the  charms  and  1  eauty  add, 
uch  as  fair  Adonis  had. 

Let  me,  next,  the  bofom  fee, 
Lnd  the  hand    of  Mercury, 
lut  I'll  not  prefume  to  tell, 
Lrtift,  you  who  paint  fo  well, 
lovif  the  foot  fhould  be  expreil, 
low  to  finifh  ail  the  reft. 

I  the  price  you  alk  will  give, 
'or  the  pidu  e  feems  to  live  : 
rol  's  too  little,  view  this  piece, 
ris  the  pidur'd  pride  of  Greece  ; 
'his  divine  Apollo  take, 
Ind  from  this  Bathyllus  make, 
Vhen  to  Samos  you  repair, 
lAc  for  young  Bathyllus  there, 
ineft  figure  eye  e'er  faw, 
rom  Bathyllus  Phoebus  draw. 

ODE  XXX. 

Ct;PID  TAKEN    PRISONER, 

ATE  the  mufes  Cupid  found, 
Lnd  with  wreaths  of  roies  bound, 
ound  him  fad,  as  foon  as  caught, 
ind  to  blooming  beauty  brought, 
'^cnus  with  lar^  e  ra  fom  flrov* 
'o  releafe  the  god  of  love, 
'ain  is  ranfom,  vain  is  fee, 
lOve  refufcs  to  be  free, 
[appy  within  his  rofy  chain, 
.ove  with  beauty  will  remain. 

ODE  XXXT. 

THE  PLEASING  FRENZY. 

MDULGE  me,  Stoics,  with  the  bowl, 
Lfld  let  Hie  gratiiy  my  foul ; 
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Your  precepts  to  the  fchools  confine, 
For  I'll  be  nobly  mad  with  witie. 

AlcmceoQ  and  Oreftes  grew 
Quite  mad  when  they  their  mother's  flew: 
But  I,  no  man,  no  mofhtr  kill'd, 
No  blnod  but  that  of  Bacchus  fpill'd. 
Will  prove  the  virtues  of  the  vine, 
And  be  immenfely  mad  with  wine.  jq 

When  Hercules  was  mad,  we  know 
He  grafp'd  the  Iphiteanbow; 
The  rattling  of  his  quiver  fpread 
Aftcnifhment  around  and  dread. 
Mad  Ajax  with  his  fevenfol  1  flii  Id, 
Tremenduous  ftalk'd  along  the  field. 
Great  Hedtor's  flaming  fword  he  drew, 
And  hofts  of  Greeks  in  fancy  flew. 

But  I  with  no  fuch  fury  glow. 
No  fword  I  have,  nor  bend  no  bow : 
My  helmet  is  a  flowery  crown  ; 
In  this  bright  bowl  my  cares  I'll  drown, 
And  rant  in  ecltacies  divine. 
Heroically  mad  with  wine. 

ODE  xxxir. 

THE   NUMBER  OF  ajS  MISTRESSES. 

When  thou  can'fl  fairly  number  all 
The  leaves  on  trees  that  fade  and  fall. 
Or  count  the  foaming  waves  that  roar, 
Or  tell  the  pebbles  on  the  fliore : 
Then  may'ft  thou  reckon  up  the  names 
Of  all  my  beauties,  all  my  flames. 

At  Athens,  flames  thai  ftil)  furvive, 
Firfl  count  me  only  thirty-five. 
At  Corinth  next  tell  o'er  the  fair. 
Tell  me  a  Avhole  battalion  there. 
In  Greece  the  faireft  nymphs  abound, 
And  worfe  than  banner'd  armies  wound. 
Count  all  that  make  their  fweet  abodes 
At  Lefbos,  or  delightful  Rnodes. 
Then  Carian  and  Ionian  dames. 
Write  me  at  leaft  two  thoufand  flames. 

What !  think'ft  thou  this  too  large  afum  ? 
Egypt  and  Syria  are  to  come. 
And  Crete  where  1-  ve  hi  fway  maintains. 
And  o'er  a  hundred  cities  reigns.  ^0 

Yet  ftill  unnumber'd,  ftill  remain 
The  nymphs  of  Perfia  and  of  Spain, 
And  Indians,  fcorch'd  by  Titan's  ray, 
Whofe  charms  have  burnt  my  heart  away. 

ODE  XXXIII. 

THE  SWALLOW, 

Lovely  fwallow,  once  a  year, 

Pleas'd  you  pay  your  vifit  here ; 

When  our  clime  the  fun-beqjns  gild, 

Here  your  airy  neft  you  build  ; 

An^,  when  bright  days  ceafe  to  fmDe, 

Fly  to  Memphis  or  the  Nile : 

Bur,  a!as!  vithin  my  :  reaft 

Love  for  ever  makes  his  neft  ; 

There  the  little  Cupids  lie. 

Some  prepare  their  wings  to  fly,  f  0 
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Some  unhatch'J,  feme  fsrm'd  in  part, 
Ijie  clofe  neftling  at  my  heart, 
Chirping  loud  ;  their  ceafelefs  noife 
All  my  golden  peace  deftroys  : 
Some,  quite  fledg'd  and  fully  grown, 
Nurfe  the  younglings  as  their  own ; 
Thefe,  when  feather'd,  others  feed. 
And  thus  propagate  their  breed. 
Dreadful  torment  I  fuflain, 
What,  alas  '.  can  eafe  my  pain  : 
The  vaft  flocks  of  loves  that  dwell 
In  my  breaft  no  tongue  can  tell. 

ODE  XXXIV. 

TO   HIS  MISTRESS. 

Though  cold  winter  o'er  my  brow 
Sheds  a  fcatter'd  (hower  of  fnow, 
Waving  locks  of  filver  hair  ; 
Fly  me  not,  capricious  fair. 
Though  the  fpring's  enlivening  power 
Bloflbms  in  your  beauty's  flower. 
Fly  me  not,  nor  flight  my  love ; 
In  this  chaplet,  lo  !  are  wove 
Lucid  colours  blending  bright 
Rofes  red,  and  lilies  white  J 
We,  methinks,  refenible  thofc ; 
I  the  lily,  you  the  rofe. 

ODE  XXXV. 

ON  THE  PICTURE  OF  EUROFA* 

This  pidur'd  bull  is  mighty  Jove, 
Who  meditates  fome  prank  of  love  ; 
On  his  broad  back,  with  pleafing  care. 
He  fafely  bears  the  Tyrian  fair  : 
Lo  I  buoyant  on  the  foaming  tide. 
He  throws  the  circling  winds  afide. 
Securely  fleering  through  the  fea. 
No  other  daring  bull  but  he. 
Would  leave  his  heifers  on  the  plain. 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  main. 

ODE  XXXVI. 

Sy  Dr.  Broome, 
L1?E  SHOOLD   BE   ENJOTED. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  pedant  rules, 
1  leave  debates  to  learned  fools. 
Who  folemnly  in  form  advife  ; 
At  beft  impertinently  wife. 

To  me  more  pleafing  precepts  give. 
And  teach  the  fcience  how  to  live ; 
To  bury  in  the  friendly  draught 
Sorrows  that  fpring  from  too  much  thought; 
To  learn  foft  leffons  from  the  fair. 
How  life  may  glide  exempt  from  care. 

Alas !  I'm  old — 1  fee  my  head 
With  hoary  locks  by  time  o'erfprcad  : 
Then  inflant  be  the  goblet  brought. 
To  make  me  young — at  teaft  in  tboaght> 
Alas !  inceffant  fpceds  the  day, 
Wheo  1  miift  niix  with  comni«n  day ; 
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When  I  muft  tread  the  difmal  fliore, 
And  dream  of  love  and  wine  no  more. 

ODE  XXXVII. 
By  Dr.  Broome. 
THE   SPRING. 

See  !  winter's  paft ;  the  feafon's  bring 
Soft  breezes  with  returning  fpring ; 
At  whofc  approach  the  graces  wear. 
Frefh  honours  in  their  flowing  hair; 
The  raging  fcas  forget  to  roar, 
And  fmiling,  gently  kifsthe  ftiore  ; 
The  fportive  duck,  in  wanton  play. 
Now  dives,  now  rifes  into  day ; 
The  cranes  from  freezing  flcies  repair. 
And  failing  float  to  warmer  air ; 
Th'  enlivening  funs  in  glory  rife. 
And  gayly  dance  along  the  fkies ; 
The  clouds  difperfe,  or,  if  in  fliowers 
They  fall,  it  is  to  wake  the  flowers. 
See  1  verdure  clothes  the  teeming  earth; 
The  olive  Itruggles  into  birth ; 
The  fwelling  grapes  adorn  the  vine, 
And  kindly  promife  future  wine  : 
Blell  juice  !  already  1  in  thought 
Quaff  an  imaginary  draught. 

ODE  XXXVIII. 

ON   HIMSELF. 

Ye»,  I'm  old,  I'm  old,  'tis  true; 
What  have  I  with  time  to  do  ? 
With  the  young  and  with  the  gay, 
I  can  drink  as  much  as  they. 
Let  the  jovial  baud  advance. 
Still  I'm  ready  for  the  dance  s 
What's  my  fceptre,  if  you  alk, 
1-0  1  I  fway  a  mighty  flalk. 

Should  fome  mettled  blade  delight 
In  the  bloody  fcenes  of  fight, 
Let  him  to  this  flage  afcend, 
Still  I'm  ready  to  contend — 
Mix  the  grape's  rich  blood,  my  page. 
We  in  drinking  will  engage. 

Yes,  I'm  old ;  yet  vvith  the  gay 
I  can  be  as  brifk  as  they  ; 
Like  Silenus  'midfl  his  train, 
I  can  dance  aleng  the  plain. 

ODE  XXXIX. 

ON  HIMSELF. 

When  I  drain  the  rofy  bowl, 
Joy  exhilarates  my  foul : 
To  the  nine  1  raife  my  fong. 
Ever  fair  and  ever  young. 

When  full  cups  my  cares  expel. 
Sober  counfels,  then  farewell : 
Let  the  winds  that  murmur,  fweep 
AH  my  forrows  to  the  deep. 

When  I  drink  dull  time  away. 
Jolly  Bacchus,  ever  gay, 
Le-ddu  me  to  delightful  bowers, 
FuU  of  fragrance,  fttU  of  flowers. 
i 
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When  I  quaff  the  fparkling  wine, 
And  my  lucks  with  rofes  twine, 
Then  I  praife  life's  rural  fcene, 
Sweet,  fequefter'd,  and  ferene. 

When  I  fink  the  bowl  profound, 
flicheil  fragrance  flowing  round. 
And  fome  lovely  nymph  detain, 
Venus  then  infpires  the  ftrain. 

When  from  goblets,  deep  and  wide 
I  exhauft  the  generous  tide, 
All  my  foul  unbends — 1  play 
Gameiome  with  the  young  and  gay. 

When  the  foaming  bowl  {  drain. 
Real  bleffings  are  my  gain  ; 
Bleflings  which  my  own  1  call : 
Death  is  common  (o  us  all. 

ODE  XL. 

CUPID  WOUNDEp. 

Once  as  Cupid,  tir'd  with  play. 
On  a  bed  of  rofes  lay, 
A  rude  bee  that  flipt  unfeen, 
The  fweet-breathing  bud?  between. 
Stung  his  finger,  cruel  chance! 
With  its  little  pointed  lance. 
Strait  he  fills  the  air  with  cries, 
Weeps,  and  fobs,  and  runs,  and  flies; 
Till  the'god  to  Venus  came. 
Lovely  laughter-loving  dame ; 
Then  he  thus  began  to  plain  ; 
"  Oh  !  undone — 1  die  with  pain 
•'  Dear  mamma,  a  ferpent  fmall, 
"  Which  a  bee  the  ploughmen  call, 
"   Imp'd  with  wings,  and  arm'd  with  dart, 
"  Oh  ! — has  flung  me  to  the  heart." 
Venus  thus  reply 'd,  and  fmil'd  ; 

*  Dry  thofe  tears,  for  fliame  !  my  child  } 

*  If  a  bee  can  wound  fo  deep, 

'  •  Caufing  Cupid  thus  to  weep, 
'  Think,  O  think  !  what  cruel  pains 
''.-■  He  that's  flung  by  thee  fuftains.' 

ODE  XLL 

THE  BANqUET  OF  WINE. 

Now  let  us  gaily  drink,  and  join 
To  celebrate  the  god  of  wine, 
Eacchus,  who  taught  his  jovial  throng 
The  dance,  and  patroniz'd  the  fong; 
In  heart,  in  foul,  with  love  the  fame, 
The  favourite  of  the  Cyprian  dame. 

Revelry  he  nam'd  his  heir  ; 
The  graces  are  his  daughters  fair  : 
Sadnefs  in  Lethe's  lake  he  fteeps; 
Solicitude  before  him  fleeps. 

When  in  large  bowls  fair  boys  produce 
The  heart-exhilerating  juice. 
Then  all  our  forrows  are  refign'd. 
They  fly  and  mingle  with  the  wind. 
The  generous  bowl  then  let  us  drain, 
Difmifling  care,  forgetting  pain  : 
For  life,  ^hat  pleafuie  can  it  give, 
}'f  with  anxiety  wc  live  ? 


And  what  hereafter  may  betide 

No  living  cafuift  can  decide.  ao 

1  he  days  of  man  are  fix'd  by  fate. 
Dark  and  obfcure,  though  ftiort  the  date. 

Then  let  me,  warm  with  wine,  advance, 
And  revel  in  the  tipfey  dance  ; 
Or,  breathing  odours,  fport  and  play 
Among  the  fair,  among  the  gay. 
As  for  thofe  ftubbern  fools  that  will 
Be  wretched,  he  they  wretched  flill. 
But  let  us  gaily  drink,  and  join 
To  celebrate  the  god  of  wine.  jd 

ODE  XLIl. 

ON   HlMSELr. 

When  Bacchus,  jolly  god,  invites, 

In  fprightly  dance  my  heart  delights; 

When  with  blithe  youths  1  drain  thebpwl, 

The  lyre  can  harmonize  my  foul  : 

But  when,  indulging  amprous  play 

I  frolic  with  the  fair  and  gay, 

With  hyacinthine  chaplet  crown'd, 

Then,  then  the  fweeteft  joys  abound; 

My  honeft  heart  nor  envy  bears, 

Nor  envy's  poifon'd  arrows  tears;  xe 

By  rankling  malice  never  flung, 

I  fliun  the  venom-venting  tongue. 

And  at  the  jovial  banquet  hate 

Contentions,  battles,  and  debate: 

When  to  the  lyre's  melodious  found 

With  Phyllis  in  the  dance  I  bound, 

The  blooming  fair,  the  fiiver  lyre. 

Should  only  dance  and  love  inl'pire  ; 

Then  let  us  pafs  life's  peaceful  day 

In  mirth  and  innocence  away.  ^^ 

ODE  XLIII, 

THE    GRASHOPPER. 

Thee,  fweet  graftiopper,  we  call 

Happieft  of  inleiils  all, 

Whcj  from  fpray  to  Ipray  canft  flcip. 

And  the  dew  i.i  niormngfip  : 

l>ittle  fips  inlpire  to  fing  ; 

Ihen  thour't  happy  as  a  king. 

All,  whatever  thou  canfl  fee, 

Herbs  and  flowers  belong  to  thee; 

All  the  various  fcalt'ns  yield, 

Ail  the  produce  of  the  field.  i^ 

Thou,  quite  innocent  oi  harm, 

Lov'ft  the  fanner  and  the  farm  ; 

Singing  fweet  when  fummer's  near, 

I'hou  to  all  mankind  art  dear  ; 

Dear  to  ail  .he  tuneful  nine 

Seated  round  the  throne  divine; 

Dear  to  PhoeLiUs,  god  of  day. 

He  infpir'ci  thy  fprightly  lay. 

And  with  voice  melodious  bleft. 

And  in  vivid  colours  dreft,  ^ 

Thou  from  fpoil  ot  time  art  free  • 

Age  can  never  injure  thee. 

Wifeft  daughter  of  the  earth  ! 

fond  of  fong,  and  full  of  mirth  j 
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Free  fVom  fleft,  exempt  from  pains, 
Ko  blood  riots  iu  thy  veins ; 
Tc  the  bleft  I  equal  thee ; 
Thou'rt  a  demi-deity. 

ODE  XLIV. 

THE  DREAM. 

I  dream'd  that  late  I  pinions  wore, 

And  fwiftly  feem'd  through  air  to  foar ; 

Me  fleeter  Cupid  quick  as  thought, 

Pyrfu'd,  and  in  an  inftanc  caught, 

Though  at  his  feet  hung  weights  of  lead  : 

What  can  this  vifion  mean,  I  faid  ? 

Its  myftic  fenfe  I  thus  espiain; 

I  wln»  ere-while  have  worn  the  chain 

Of  many  a  fair-one  for  a  day. 

Then  flung  the  flowery  band  away,  10 

Am  now  involv'd  and  fttter'd  faft 

Ib  links  that  will  for  ever  laft. 

ODE  XLV, 

JSy  another  Hand, 

cupid's  darts. 

As  the  god  of  manual  arts 

Forg'd  at  JLemnos  miflile  darts, 

Darts  of  fteel  for  Cupid's  bow, 

Source  of  joy,  and  fource  of  woe ; 

Venus,  faft  as  Vulcan  wrought, 

Ting'd  them  in  a  honey'd  draught : 

Bat  her  fon  in  bitter  gall 

Ting'd  them,  doubly-ting'd  them  all. 

Here,  releas'd  from  wars  alarms, 

Enters  the  6erce  god  of  arms;  10 

Whether  led  by  will  or  chance. 

Here  he  {hakes  his  weighty  Jance. 

Cupid's  {hafts  with  fcornfui  eyes 

Strait  he  views,  and  ftrait  decries  : 

•*  Tht(  is  flight,  and  that  a  toy,  ' 

*  Fit  for  children  to  employ." 
»  Thefe  (faid  Cupid)  I  admit 

*  Toys  indeed,  for  children  fit : 

*  But,  if  I  divine  aright, 

*  Take  it ' this  is  not  fo  flight.'  20 

Mars  receives  ir ;  Venus  fmiles 

At  her  fon's  weil-feafon'd  wiles. 

IWars  with  fudden  pain  poffcft, 

Sighs  from  out  his  inmoft  bread  : 

"  Cupid,  you  aright  divine, 

*'  Not  fo  flight  this  (haft  of  thine ; 

''  Small  of  fize  ;  but  ftrong  of  make  ! 

"  Take  it — I  have  try'd  it — take." 

'  No,  reply'd  the  wanton  boy, 

'  Keep  it,  Mars,  'tis  but  a  toy.'  30 

ODE  XLVI. 

THE  POWER  or  GOLB. 

Love's  a  pain  that  works  our  woe  ; 
Not  to  love,  is  painful  too  : 
But,  alas '.  the  greateft  pain 
Waits  the  love  that  meets  difdain. 


What  avails  ingenuous  worth. 
Sprightly  wit,  or  noble  birth  i 
All  thefe  virtues  ufelefs  prove ; 
Gold  alone  engages  love. 

May  he  be  completely  curft. 
Who  the  fleeping  mifchief  firft  ]• 

Wak'd  to  life,  and  vile  before, 
Stamp'd  with  worth  the  fordid  ore. 
Gold  creates  in  brethren  ftrife ; 
Gold  deftroys  the  parent's  life; 
Gold  produce"!  civil  jars, 
Murders,  niaflacres,  and  wars  : 
But  the  worft  effeft  of  gold,  • 

Love,  alas !  is  bought  and  fold. 

ODE  XLVII. 

TOUNG  OLD-AGE. 

Yes,  yes,  I  own,  1  love  to  fee 
Old  men  facetious,  blithe,  and  free  ; 
I  love  the  youth  that  light  can  bound. 
Or  graceful  fwmi  th'  harmonious  round  : 
But  when  old-age  jocofe  though  gray, 
Can  datice  and  frolic  with  the  gay; 
'  ris  plain  to  all  the  jovial  throng. 
Though  hoar  the  head,  the  heart  is  young. 

ODE  XLVIII. 
By  Dr.  Eraome. 


Give  me  Homer's  tuneful  lyre, 
I^et  the  found  my  brcaft  infpire  I 
But  with  no  troublefome  delight 
Of  arms,  and  heroes  flain  in  fight : 
Let  it  play  no  conqucfts  here, 
Or  conquefts  only  o'er  the  fair  '. 

Boy,  reach  that  volume — book  divuie  ! 
The  ftatutes  of  the  god  of  wine  : 
He,  kgiflator,  llatutes  draws. 
And  I,  his  judge,  enforce  his  laws;  ]« 

And,  faithful  to  the  weighty  truft. 
Compel  his  votaries  to  be  juft; 
Thus,  round  tlie  bowl  impartial  flies, 
rill  to  the  fprightly  dance  we  rile; 
We  frifk  it  with  a  lively  bound, 
Charm'd  >»ith  the  lyre's  harmoninus  found ; 
Then  pour  forth,  with  an  heat  divine, 
Rapturous  fongs  that  breathe  of  wine. 

ODE  XLIX. 

By  another  Hand. 

TO  A  PAINTER.  ^ 

While  you  my  lyre's  foft  numbers  hear, 
Ingenious  painter,  lend  an  ear, 
And,  while  it  charms  your  ravi{h'd  heart, 
Difplay  the  wonders  of  your  art. 

tirft  draw  a  nation  blithe  and  gay. 
Laughing  and  fporting  life  away  ; 
Let  them  in  fprightly  dances  bound. 
While  their  ihrill  pipes  the  Bacchoc  found ; 
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And,  if  you  can  perf£<5Hon  give, 
BiJ  evrsv  breathirif;  f.g'ure  live  : 
And  tr:e  ,  't  ■  ire-  i  fip'c'  pr-ve, 
To  make  them  happy,  bid  them  love, 

ODE  L. 

By  Dr.  Broome. 
THE  HAPPY   EFFECTS  OF  WINEj 

See  !  fee  '  the  jolly  e;oi  anpears, 
His  hand  a  mighty  gtibl-t  biars; 
With  fparkling-  wire  fuli  char  *d  it  flows, 
The  fov'feiffn  ctiVc  of  hiiman  woes 

Wine  gives  a  knd  reieafe  from  care. 
And    otir-(ge  t'>  lu'iduf  the  fair  ; 
Infiru(5ts  (he  cht  ciful  to    dvance, 
Harmo'.iioii"   n  the  fprightly  dance. 
Hail.  goWct  rich  vi'.h  generous  wines  ! 
See  ;   r-'un.l  the  verge  a  vine-branch  twines 
See  1   how  the  mimic  cluHers  roll, 
As  re-dy  to  rcfil  the  b<)^yl. 

M^ine  keeps  its  happy  patients  free 
From  every  painful  maiady  ; 
Our  be!l  pliyficiaii  aj!  the  year; 
Thus  guarded,  no  dife^fe  we  fear, 
I^o  troublcfomc  difeafe  of  mind 
Until  another  year  grows  kind. 
And  loads  again  the  f'-uitful  vine, 
And  brings  again  our  health — new  vflM. 

ODE  LI. 

£y  another  Hand. 

ON  A  DISK,  REPRESENTING  VENlTSj 

Rare  artift,  whofe  inventive  (kilt 
Could  this  orb  with  wonders  fill ! 
Where  the  mimic  ocean  glides 
Soft  with  the  well  diflVmbled  tides; 
The  waves  feem  floating,  and  above 
Shines  the  beauteous  queen  of  love  : 
The  workman's  fancy  mounted  high, 
And  ftole  th'  idea  from  the  (ky. 
Tranfporting  fight! — the  waves  conceal 
But  what  'twete  impious  to  reveal ! 
She,  like  feme  flower  all  bloffom'd  gay  j 
Shines  along  the  fmiling  way. 
The  amorous  waters,  a^  {he  fwinis. 
Crowd  to  embrace  her  fnowy  hmbs; 
Then,  proudly  fwelling  to  be  preft. 
Beneath  her  fnowy  fragrant  breafl, 
Ambitioufly  uprife  on  high. 
And  lift  the  goddefs  to  the  fky : 
And,  while  her  lucid  limbs  they  lave,' 
She  brightens  the  tranfparent  wave; 
So  violets  enlighten'd  glow, 
Surrounded  by  the  lily's  fnovv. 

But  fee  !  a  lovely  fmiling  train, 
Confpicuous  o'er  the  limpid  main. 
The  queen  attends !  in  triumph  moves 
Gay  Cupid  with  his  laughing  loves. 
On  dolphins  borne,  in  ftate  they  ride, 
And  beautify  the  filver  tide  ; 

Trakj.  If, 


D.inciii^  around  in  fhoals  they  play, 
And  humble  adora'ion  pay. 

Rare  art,  that  life  to  phantoms  gives! 
Sec  !  fee  !  a  I'econd  Venus  lives. 
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ODE  LII. 

By  Dr.  Broome. 
GRAPES,  OR  TUE  VINTAGE, 

lo  !  the  vintage  now  is  done  ! 

And  purpled  with  th"  autumnal  fan  : 

The  grap'.s  gay  ycuths  and  virgins  bear, 

The  fweereft  produfSl:  of  the  year  I 

[n  vats  the  heavenly  loid  they  lay, 

And  fvvift  the  damfels  trip  away  : 

The  y.iutlis  alone  the  wine  pr^fs  tread, 

For  .wine's  by  fkilful  drunkards  made. 

VIeanrimt  thd  mirthlul  fong  they  raife, 

fo!   Bacchus  to  thy  pralfe  1  xo 

And  viewing  the  blefl  juice  in  thought, 

Quaff  an  imaginary  draugiit. 

Gaily  through  wine  the  old  advance, 
Apd  doubly  tremble  in  the  dance : 
(n  fancy'd  youth  they  chant  and  play, 
Forgetful  that  their  locks  are  gray. 

Througti  wine  the  youth  completes  his  loves  - 
He  haunts  the  filence  of  the  groves  : 
Where  (Iretch'd  beneath  th'  embowering  fhade 
He  fees  fomc  love-infpiring  maid  ;  aO 

On  beds  of  rofy  fweets  fhe  lies, 
Inviting  fleep  to  clofe  her  eyes : 
Faft  by  her  fide  his  limbs  he  throws, 
Htr  hand  he  preffcs — breathes  his  vows  ; 
And  cries,  *'  iVIy  love,  my  foul,  comply 
"    This  inftant,  or  alas  !    I  die." 
In  vain  the  youth  perfuafion  tries  ! 
In  vain  ! — her  tongue  at  icalt  denies  : 
Then,  fcorning  death  through  dull  defpair, 
He  ftorms  th'  unwilliiig  willing  fair;  3® 

Blcfling  the  grapes  that  could  dlfpenfe 
The  happy,  happy  impudence. 

ODE  Liu. 
By  Dr.  Broome. 


Come,  lyrift,  tune  thy  harp,  and  play 
Refponfive  to  my  vocil  lay  ; 
Gently  touch  it,  while  !  fing 
The  rofe,  the  glory  of  the  ipring. 

To  heaven  the  role  in  fragrance  fiieSj 
The  fwectefl  incenfe  of  the  ikici. 
Thee,  joy  of  earth,  when  vernal  hours 
Pour  forth  a  blooming  wafte  of  flowers,' 
The  gaily  fmiling  graces  wear, 
A  trophy  in  their  flowing  hair  :  i© 

Thee  Venus,  queen  of  beauty,  loves, 
And,crown'd  with  thee,  more  graceful  moves. 

In  fabled  fong,  and  tuneful  lays, 
Their  favourite  rofe  the  mufes  praife  : 
To  pluck  the  rofe  the  virgin  train 
With  blood  their  pretty  fingers  llain  j 
M 
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Nor  dread  the  pointed  terrors  round, 
That  threaten  and  infli(ft  a  wound  : 
See  I  how  they  wave  the  charming  toy, 
Now  kifs,  now  fnnif  the  fragrant  joy. 

The  rofe  the  poets  ftrive  to  ]  raife, 
And  for  it  would  exchange  their  bays; 
O  !  ever  to  the  fprightly  feaft 
Admitted,  welcome,  plcafing  g-uefl; ! 
But  chiefly  when  the  goblet  flows. 
And  rofy  wreaths  adorn  our  brows! 

Lovely  fmiling  rofe,  how  fweet 
All  objeds  v^here  thy  beauties  meet ! 
Aurora,  vC'ith  a  blufliing  ray, 
And  rofy  fingers,  fpreads  the  day  :  _ 
The  graces  more  enchanting  fhow, 
When  rofy  bluflies  paint  their  fnow; 
And  every  pleas'd  beholder  feeks 
The  rofe  in  Cytherea's  cheeks. 

When  pain  afflifts,  or  ficknefs  grieves, 
Its  juice  the  drooping  heart  relieves; 
And,  after  death,  its  odours  fhed 
A  pleafing  fragrance  o'er  the  dead  ;  • 
And  when  its  withering  charms  decay, 
And  finking,  fading,  die  away. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  rage  of  time. 
It  keeps  the  fragrance  of  its  prime. 

Come,  lyri£l,join  to  fing  the  birth 
Of  this  fweet  offspring  of  the  earth  ! 

When  Venus  from  the  ocean's  bed 
Rais'do'er  the  waves  her  lovely  head; 
When  warlike  Pallas  fprung  from  Jove, 
Tremendous  to  the  powers  above, 
To  grace  the  world  the  teeming  earth 
'  Gave  the  fragrant  infant  birth  ; 
And,  "  This,"  fhe  cry'd,  "  I  this  ordain 
"  My  favourite,  queen  of  flowers  to  reign." 

But  firfl,  th'  afl'embled  gods  debate 
The  future  wonder  to  create  ; 
Agreed  at  length,  from  heaven  they  threw 
A  drop  of  rich  neiflareous  dew  : 
A  bramble-ftem  the  drop  receives. 
And  (Irait  the  rofe  adorns  the  leaves. 

The  gods  to  Bacchus  gave  the  flower, 
To  grace  him  in  the  genial  hour. 

ODE  LIV. 
By  Dr.  Broome. 
GROWN  y»UNG, 

Whei«i  fprightly  youth  my  eyes  furvey, 
1  too  am  young,  and  I  am  gay  ; 
In  dance  my  adlive  body  fwims, 
And  fudden  pinio.is  lift  my  limbs. 

Hafte,  crown,  Cybeba,  crown  my  brows, 
With  garlands  of  the  fragrant  rofe  ! 
Hence,  hoary  age  1 — I  now  am  young. 
And  dance  the  mirthful  youths  among. 

Come  then,  my  friends,  the  goblet  drain'. 
Bleft  juice  ! — I  feel  thee  in  each  vein  ! 
See  !  how  with  adlive  bounds  I  fpring  ! 
How  ftrong,  and  yet  how  fweet  I  fing  1 

How  bleft  am  I,  who  thus  excel 
In  pleafing  arts  of  trifling  well  \ 
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ODE  LV. 

By  Dr.  Broome. 

THE   MARK. 

The  {lately  fteed  expreflive  bears 

A  mark  imprinted  on  his  hairs  : 

The  tiirban,  that  adorns  the  brows 

Of  Afia's  fons,  the  Parthian  Ihows  : 

And  marks  betray  the  lover's  heart,  S^ 

Deeply  engrav'd  by  Cupid's  dart : 

I  plainly  rtad  them  in  his  eyes, 

That  look  too  foolifli,or  too  wife. 

ODE  LVI. 
By  Dr.  Broome. 

OLD  AGE. 

Alas  !  the  powers  of  life  decay  ! 
My  hairs  are  fall'n,  or  turn'd  to  gray; 
The  fmiling  bloom,  and  youthful  grace, 
Is  banifh'd  from  my  faded  face  : 
Thus  man  beholds,  with  weeping  eyes, 
Himfelf  half-dead  before  he  dies. 

For  this,  and  for  the  grave  I  fear, 
And  pour  the  never-ceafing  tear  : 
A  dreadful  profpe(fl  ftrikes  my  eye, 
I  foon  muft  ficken,  foon  muft  die.  I# 

For  this  the  mournful  groan  I  (bed, 
I  dread — -alas  !  the  hour  J  dread  ! 
What  eye  can  ftedfaftly  furvey 
Death,  and  its  dark  tremendous  way  ? 
For  foon  as  fate  has  clos'd  our  eyes, 
Man  dies — for  ever,  ever  dies  ! 
All  pale,  all  fenfelefs  in  the  urn  !  - 
Never,  ah  !  never  to  return. 

ODE  LVII. 

THAT  WE   SUOtJLD  DRINK  WITH   MODERATION. 

Bring  hither,  boy,  a  mighty  bowl, 
Ariti  let  me  quench  my  thirfty  foul ; 
Fill  two  parts  water,  fill  it  high, 
Add  one  of  wine,  for  I  am  dry  : 
Thus  let  the  limpid  ftream  allay 
The  jolly  god's  too  potent  fway. 

Quick,  boy,  difpatch — My  friends,  no  more, 
Thus  let  us  drinking  rant  and  roar  ; 
Such  clamorous  riot  better  fuits 
Unpolifli'd  Scythia's  barbarous  brutes  :  I# 

Let  us,  while  mufic  tunes  the  foul, 
Mix  temperance  in  the  friendly  bowl. 

ODE  LVIII. 

THE  LOVE-DRAUGHT. 

As  late  of  flow'rets  frefh  and  fair 

I  wove  a  chaplet  for  my  hair, 

Beneath  a  rofe,  gay  fummer's  pride, 

The  wanton  god  of  love  I  fpy'd, 

I  feiz'd  him,  refolute  of  foul, 

And  plung'd  him  in  my  flowing  bowl, 

Refolv'd  to  have  a  draught  divine. 

And  fairly  fwallow'd  him  in  wine  : 

E'er  fince  his  fluttering  wings  impart 

Strange  titillations  to  my  heart.  xft 
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ODE  LIX. 


TO  A  SCORNFUL  BEAUTY. 

Wnv  thu!  with  fcornful  look  you  fly, 

Wild  Thracian  filly,  tell  me  why  ? 

Thinh'ft  thou  that  I  no  (kill  pofTefs, 

And  want  both  courage  and  addrcfs  ? 

Know,  that  whenever  I  think  fit 

To  tame  thee  with  a  galling  bit, 

Juft  where  I  pleafc,  with  tighten'd  rein, 

I'll  urge  thee  round  the  dufty  plain, 

Now  on  the  flowery  turf  you  feed. 

Or  lightly  bound  along  the  mead,  10 

So  wild,  fo  wanton,  and  untry'd, 

You  want  feme  youth  to  mount  and  ride. 

ODE  LX. 

EPITHALAMIUM  ON  THE   MARRIAGE  OV  STRATO- 
CLES   AND   MYRILLA. 

Venus,  fair  queen  of  gods  above, 

Cupid  thou  mighty  power  of  love, 

And  Hymen  bland,  by  heaven  defign'd 

The  fruitful  fourcc  of  human  kind : 

To  you,  as  to  the  lyre  I  fing. 

Flows  honour  from  the  founding  firing  j 

Propitious  to  the  numbers  prove, 

O,  Venus,  Hymen,  god  of  love. 

View,  gentle  youth,  with  rapture  view 

This  blooming  bride,  ordain'd  for  you  :  10 

Rife  quick,  and  feaft  on  all  her  charnas, 

Left,  like  a  bird,  fhe  fly  your  arms. 

O  happy  youth  !  by  Venus  blefi, 

But  happier  on  Mjrrilla's  bread  : 

'   See  how  the  fair-one,  fweetly  coy, 

'  All  foft  confufion,  meets  the  joy, 

•  Blooming  as  health,  frefh  as  May-flowers, 

•  And  bright  as  radiant  noon-tide  hours.' 

Of  all  the  flowers  upon  the  plains, 
The  rofe  unmatch'd  in  beauty  reigns;  30 

Myrilla  thus  in  charms  exceils, 
She  fhines  the  rofe  among  the  belles. 

0  may,  blefl  youth,  the  god  of  day 
The  pleafing  toils  of  love  furvey ; 
And  may  a  beauteous  blooming  boy 
Crown  your  foft  vows  with  lafting  joy  ! 

ODE  LXI. 

ON   GOLD. 

When  gold,  that  fugitive  unkind, 
With  pinions  fwifter  than  the  wind, 
Flies  from  my  willing  arms  aM'ay, 
(For  gold  with  me  will  never  ftay) 
With  carclefs  eyes  his  flight  I  view, 
Who  would  perfidious  foes  purfue? 
When  from  the  glittering  mifchief  free. 
What  mortal  can  compare  with  me  i 
All  my  inquietudes  of  mind 

1  give  to  murmur  with  the  wind  :  10 
Love  fweetly  tunes  my  melting  lyre 

To  tender  notes  of  foft  defire. 

But  when  the  vagrant  finds  I  burn  , 

With  rage,  and  /light  him  in  his  turnj 


He  comes,  my  quiet  to  deftroy, 
With  the  mad  family  of  joy  : 
Adieu  to  love,  and  foft  dtfire  ! 
He  fteals  me  from  my  frothing  lyre. 

O  faithlcfs  gold!   thou  dear  deceit ! 
Say,  wilt  thou  ftiU  my  fancy  cheat  ? 
This  lute  far  fweeter  tranfport  brings. 
More  pleafing  thefe  love-warbled  firings  : 
Fi.r  thou  with  envy  and  with  wiles 
Me  of  my  dearefl  love  beguiles, 
Dafhing'the  cup  vi  fweet  defire. 
And  robb'fl  me  of  my  golden  lyre. 
Then,  for  with  me  thou  wilt  not  flay, 
To  faithlefs  Phrygians  fpeed'fl  away. 
Proud  and  afllduous  to  pleafe 
Thofe  fons  of  perfidy  and  eafe. 

Me  from  the  mufe  thou  would'fl  detain, 
But  all  thy  tempting  arts  are  vain  ; 
Ne'er  fhall  my  voice  forget  to  fing. 
Nor  this  right  hand  to  touch  the  firing: 
Away  to  other  climes  !   Farewell !  — ■ 
Leave  me  to  tune  the  vocal  fhell. 

ODE  LXir. 

ON  THE   SPRINR. 

What  bright  joy  can  this  exceed^ 
This  of  roving  o'er  the  mead  ? 
Where  the  hand  of  Flora  pours, 
Sweetefl,  voluntary  flow'rs  : 
Where  the  zephyr's  balmy  gale 
Wantons  in  the  lovely  vale- 
O  !  how  pleafing  to  recline 
Underneath  the  fpreading  vine, 
In  the  clofe  concealment  laid 
With  a  love  infpiring  maid  1 
Fair,  and  fvvcet,  and  young,  and  gay, 
Chatting  all  the  live-long  day. 

ODE  LXIII. 

TO   CUPID. 

MiGHTT  god  of  flames  and  darts. 

Great  controuler  of  all  hearts; 

With  thee  Venus,  lovely  fair, 

Venus  with  the  golden  hair, 

And  the  bright-ey'd  Dryads  play, 

Nymphs  that  on  the  mountains  flray  ", 

Come,  propitious  to  my  vow, 

Leave  the  the  mountain's  rugged  brow; 

Quick  defcend  into  the  plain. 

Where  the  objetfl  of  my  pain. 

Sweet  Eurypyle  imparts 

Anxious  hopes  to  youthful  hearts; 

Melt  to  love  the  yielding  fair. 

Teach  her  not  to  give  defpair; 

Thou  my  palHon  mull  approve. 

Melt  the  yielding  fair  to  love. 

ODE  LXIV. 

TO  THE   SAME. 

Idalian  god,  with  golden  hairj 
O  Cupid,  ever  young  and  fair. 
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FAWKESS    ANACRKON. 


Fly  to  my  aid,  and  fafely  (hroud 
Me  in  a  purrle-b  aming  cloud, 
And  on  thy  painted  wings  convey 
A  faithful  lover  on  hi!-  way. 
Thy  hlandinimtnts  difuirb  my  reft, 
And  kindle  tnn.iilts  in  my  breaft  ; 
Thepltr.fm    p- ifon  was  convey'd 
Late  from  rbe  lovely  Lclbian  maid ; 
H-r  fun -bright  eye  difciiarg'd  a  dart, 
Thar  r?rk'i-  g  preys  iipc-n  my  heart : 
In  fpnrk'i- e  wit  beyond  compare, 
She  flights,  alas  !  my  Giver  hair, 
Regardlefs  of  my  heart-felt  pain. 
And  fondly  loves  fomc  hap;  ier  fwain. 

ODE  LXV. 

ON   HIMSELF. 

1  LATELY  thought,  delightful  theme  1 
Anacreon  faw  me  in  a  dream, 
The  Teian  fage   the  honey'd  bard. 
Who  call'd  me  with  a  fvt'eet  regard ; 
i,  pleas'd  to  meet  him,  ran  in  hade, 
And  with  a  friendly  kifs  embrac'd. 

'Tistrue,  he  feem'd  a  little  old, 
But  gay  and  comely  to  behold; 
Still  bow'd  to  Cytherfa's  Ihrinc, 
liis  lip  was  redolent  of  wine  : 
He  reel'd  as  if  he  fcarce  could  (land, 
But  Cupid  led  him  by  the  hand. 
The  poet,  with  a  gentle  look, 
A  chaplet  from  his  temples  took, 
That  did  of  fweet  Anacreon  breathe. 
And  fmiling  gave  to  me  the  wreath. 
1  from  his  brow  the  flow'ry  crown 
•  fe.eceiv'd,  and  plac'd  it  on  my  own  : 
^  .lence  all  my  woes  unnumber'd  flow, 
i'er  fince  with  raging  love  I  glow. 

ODE  LXVI. 

By  Dr.  Br  come, 
ON   APOLLO. 

On'cf.  more,  not  uninfpir'd,  the  firing 
I  wsken  and  fpontaneous  fmg  : 
Uo  Pythic  la'irel-wreath  I  claim. 
That  lifts  ambition  into  fame  : 
My  voice  unbidden  tunes  the  lay ; 
Some  god  impells  and  1  obey. 
Attend,  ye  groves  !   the  mufe  prepares 
A  facred  fong  in  Phrygian  airs  ; 
Fnch  as  the  fwan  expiring  fings. 
Melodious,  by  Cayfter's  fprings, 
"Where  liftening  winds  in  (ilence  hear. 
And  to  the  gods  themufic  bear. 

Celeftial  mufe !   attend  and  bring 
Thy  aid,  while  I  thy  Phcebus  fing ; 
To  Phoebus  and  the  mufe  belong 
The  laurel,  lyre,  and  Delphic  fong. 

Begin,  begin  the  lofty  f>rain  ! 
How  Phcebus  lov'd,  but  lov'd  in  vain  ! 
How  Daphne  fled  his  guilty  flame, 
And  fcorn'd  a  god  that  ©ff^rVl  (hame. 
"With  glorious  pride  hi*  tov»s  fhe  hears, 
And  hsr.vcD,  indulgeiui  ^  her  prayers, 


To  laurel  chang'd  the  nymph,  and  gave 
Her  foliage  ro  reward  the  brave. 

Ah  I  h'-w,  on  wings  of  love  convcy'd. 
He  flew  to  chfp  the  panting  maid  '. 
Now,  now  o'ertakis  ! — but  heaven  deceives 
His  hope— he  feizes  only  leaves. 

Why  burns  my  raptur'd  breaft  ?  ah  !  why  ? 
Ah  !  whiih<  r  ftrives  my  foul  to  fly  ;  3« 

I  feel  the  pkafing  frenzy  ftrong, 
Fmpulfive  tci  fome  nobler  fong  : 
Let,  let  the  wanton  fancy  play. 
But  guide  it,  left  it  devious  ftray. 

But,  O  !  in  vain — my  mufe  denies 
Her  aid,  a  flave  to  lovely  eyes  ; 
Suffice  it  to  rehearfe  the  pains 
Of  bleeding  nymphs  and  dying  fwains; 
Nor  dare  ro  witld  the  fhafts  of  love 
That  wound  the  gods,  and  conquer  Jove.  j^9 

I  yield  '   Adieu  the  lofty  ftrain ! 
Anacreon  is  himft  If  again  : 
Again  the  melting  fong  I  play, 
Attemper'd  ro  the  vocal  lay, 
See  !  fee  '  how,  with  attentive  ears. 
The  youths  imbibe  the  nt&ar'A  airs  I 
And  quaff,  in  bow'ry  fhades  redin'd, 
My  precepts,  to  regale  the  mind. 

ODE  LXVII. 

ON  LOVE. 

To  love  I  wake  the  iilver  firing, 

And  of  his  foft  dominion  fuig  : 

A  wreath  of  flowers  adorns  his  brow, 

The  fweetefi,  faired  flowers  that  blow  : 

All  mortals  own  his  mighty  fway,  5 

And  him  the  gods  above  obey. 

ODE  LXVIir. 

THE  SUPPLICATION. 

Queen  of  the  woodland  chafe,  whofe  darts 

Unerring  pierce  the  mountain-harts, 

Diana  chafte,  Joves  daughter  fair, 

Suppliart  to  thee  I  breathe  my  prayer. 

Defccnd,  propitious  to  my  vow, 

To  where  the  ftreams  of  Lethe  flow : 

(npity  aid  a  haplels  race. 

Bright  goddefs  of  the  woodland  chafe; 

With  holy  awe  they  own  thy  fway, 

And  meek  in  reverence  obey. 

ODELXIX. 

ARTEMON. 
A  Fragment. 


Npw  Artemon,  a  favourite  name, 
Infpires  Eurypyle  with  flame: 
An  upftarr  of  ignoble  blood, 
Who  plodded  late  in  fhoes  of  wood; 
And  round  his  waift,  inftead  of  veft, 
ao      Wore  a  cow's  ftinking  hide  undreft. 
Which  might,  on  6t  occafion,  yield 
Rank  covering  for  a  rotten  ibield. 
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ODES. 


This  wretch,  with  other  wretches  vile, 
I>iv'd  hard  by  drudgery  and  toil ; 
Oft  fentenc'd  cruel  pains  to  feel 
At  whipping-poft,  or  racking-wheel : 
But  now,  conlpicuous  from  afar, 
He  rides  triumphant  in  his  car  ; 
With  golden  pendants  in  his  ears, 
Aloft  the  filken  reins  he  bears, 
Proud,  and  effeminately  gay  : 
His  (laves  an  ivory  flcreen  difplay, 
To  guard  him  from  the  folar  ray. 
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ODE  LXX. 


TO   HIS  BOY. 


Bor,  while  here  I  fit  fupine, 
Bring  me  water,  bring  me  wine ; 
Bring  me,  to  adorn  my  brow. 
Wreaths  of  flowers  that  fweetly  blow 

Love  invites O  I  let  nie  prove 

The  joys  of  wine,  the  fweets  of  love. 


NOTES  ON  THE  ODES. 


ODE  I. 

This  ode  is,  with  great  reafon  and  propriety, 
placed  at  the  head  of  thefe  beautiful  little  poems: 
for  love,  the  argument,  is  in  a  good  mealure  the 
argument  of  all  the  reft. — The  invention  of  it  has 
been  efteemed  fo  happy  and  gallant,  and  the  turn 
fo  delicate,  that  the  beft  maflers  of  antiquity  have 
copied  this  excellent  original.  Horace  had  it  in 
\iew.  Ode  la.  Book  a. 

Nolis  longa  feras  bella  Numantise, 
Nee  dirum  Hannibalem,  nee  Siculum  mare, 
Fxno  purpureum  fanguine,  moUibus 
Aptari  citharx  modis. 

Dire  Hannibal,  the  Roman  dread, 
Numantian  wars  which  rag'd  fo  long, 

And  feas  with  Punic  fiaughter  red, 
Suit  not  the  fofter  lyric  fong. 

Ziord  Chief  Baron  Gileert, 

Gvid  has  imitated  it  in  feveral  of  his  elegies : 
In  the  following  diftich  he  feems  to  have  coniprc- 
hended  the  fubftance  of  the  whole  ode.  f'lt-g.  12. 
Book  3. 

Otim  Thebse,  cum  Trojaforent,  cum  Cfefaris  adla; 
Ingeniuni  movit  fola  Connaa  mcum. 

Though  Thebes  and  Troy  remain,  and  Cxfar's") 

praife,  / 

Illuflrious  themes  that  might  my  fancy  raife,      ^ 

_.£!orinna  only  can  infpire  my  lays.  J 

Bion  of  Smyrna  has  beautifully  imitated  this 
ode  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  idyllium. 

Hv  f4.y\v  yxp  fipo,TOV  «A/9V  j)  otfctveiTtv  rivu  fiiXTva, 
Kct^Qxivet  fAiv  yXotrs-x,  x.oti  &i?  ^«f«;  ax,  £t  ««- 
o&t.  ,  l^Ut 

H»  0    uvT  £5  rev  Efi&irx  Kcti  ig  Av'^'iootv  rt  f/.i\i,T- 
K«<  ■viixot,  f^oi  tjt^oit^oirx  Old  ?-ofAxrog  gin  uaa. 

To  praife  a  hero,  when  I  flrike  the  lyre. 

Or  nobly  daring  to  fome  god  afpire, 

In  (trains  more  languid  flows  the  iiervelefs  fong, 

The  fault'ring  accents  die  upon  my  tongue  ; 


But  when  with  love  or  Lycidas  1  glow. 
Smooth  are  my  lays,  the  numbers  fweetly  flow. 

Ver.  3.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  the  chief 
commanders  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  By  the  Atridas 
the  poet  means  the  Trojan,  and  by  Cadmus  the 
Theban  war. 

Vcr.  9.  M.  Dacier  judicioufly  obferves,  in  his 
notes  on  the  twenty-fixth  ode  of  the  firft  book  of 
Horace,  that  the  poets,  when  they  would  cele- 
brate any  extraordinary  fubjeiSt,  were  wont  to  fay 
they  had  new-ftrung  their  lyre. 

Hunc  fidibus  novis, 

Hiinc  Lefbio  facrare  plediro, 
Teque  tuafque  decet  forores. 

To  found  his  praife,  O  mufe,  is  thine, 
In  concert  with  the  tuneful  nine, 
On  the  fam'd  Lefbian  lyre  new-ftrung. 
In  numbers  fweet,  Us  old  Alcseus  fung. 

Ver.  14.  The  Greek  word,  a,vri(peveiv,  is  very 
ftrong  and  exprefiive,  and  means,  "  to  return  a 
contrary  found."  To  underftand  this  paffage  clear- 
ly, we  niuft  imagine  that  Anacreon  is  finging  and 
playing  upon  the  lyre;  which,  inftead  of  anfwer- 
ii)g  to  his  voice  in  heroic  numbers,  returned  only 
the  founds  of  love.  TibuUus  has  a  fimilar  expref- 
Qon,  tleg.  4.  Book  3. 

Tunc  ego  nee  cithara  poteram  gaudere  fonora, 
Nee  finiiles  chordis  redderc  voce  fonos. 

No  more  I  tun'd  the  loud  rcfomding  firing. 
Nor  to  the  lyre's  fweet  melody  could  fmg. 

Ver.  15, 

Hcroum  clara  valetc 

Nomina,  non  apta  eft  gratia  veftra  mihi. 

0-vid,  Eleg.  I.  Book  %, 

Ye  heroes  of  immortal  fame,  adieu  ! 

Ill  fuits  the  warbling  oi  my  lyre  with^you. 

ODE  II. 

Phocylides  has  copied  great  par  Icf  this  ode  ii: 

his  admonitory  poem : 

hi  ilj 


jSa  FAWKES'S 

Oavifi  f/,i*  ToXXr,*  Ttt-^vfn]'    ttXxmv  Tt  Xmri, 
tau^oi;  V  a-jro^vroii  moxia-civ,  »£w/j2  /j-ikiffffa-i; 
Efi(pulov  aXxKo  iluKi   Xoyo;  V  i^v/i^'  xvS^uTOHfi. 

Arms  to  all  creatures  God's  sbun^ant  care 
Affords  ;  light  pinions  to  the  birds  of  air  ; 
The  lordly   ion  boafts  his  n-.atchlef,  <•  i^Iit ; 
The  bull's  bright  horns  are  terrible  in  fi:^ht; 
The  (ling  (harp  pointed  is  the  bee's  defence  ; 
The  fhield  and  buckler  of  mankind  is  fenfe. 

Ver.  lo.  The  Greek  word  (foov^Ata  trenerally 
fignifies  prudence;  and  fo  Stephen-  has  tranflated 
it :  But  as  it  would  be  hij^hly  abfurd  to  fuppofe 
that  nature  had  f  rg;ot  that  ufeful  ingredient  in 
the  compofition  of  tlie  ladies  we  muft  look  out 
for  another  interpretation.  <t>«sv««a;  equally  fig- 
niSes  magnanimity.  It  is  Cmllar  to  an  exprefli  n 
of  Tully,  in  OfT.  i.  19. — "  tlatio  et  magnitiido 
animi :"  And  as  Mr.  John  Addifon;  in  hi>  note 
on  this  paffage  obferves,  "  By  courage,  when  ap- 
•'  plied  to  man,  is  proi-erly  meant  tliat  (uperiority 
♦'  of  mind,  which  is  man's  peculiar  charavfteriftic 
•'  and  charter  of  dom.inion." 

Ver.  14.  Coluthus,  in  his  poem  on  the  Rape  of 
Helen,  has  the  fame  thought,  fpeaking  of  Venus : 

M«v»l  KyTg/j  ayxXxii  iriv  &!ff~.  8  (ituriXtiuv 
Jio/eanfiV.  aV  if^o;  ajiiicy,  s  S'.Xo;    iXzca' 
AX/.a   ri  oetf/.o'.ivei)  t-oik-ffiev  :    avr/  fiiii  cci'^fiyiif 

Of  all  the  god-',  no  regal  fway  I  bear, 
Nt,  weak  and  timid,  wield  the  martial  fpear ; 
Yet  great  my  pow'r,  for  my  rclifllcfs  darts 
Are  fniiles  and  loves  that  triumph  over  hearts. 

And  a  little  further, 

E«ya  /jLoSojv  ail.  '/?«•  T<  ya.^  ffx-nim  Ap^o}i]yi ; 
KyXaiYiVoXu  fAnXXo)/  a-^iriunffi  yviaixt;. 

N"  fights  I  know,  averfe  to  war's  alarms; 
Idalian  Venus  ha«  no  leed  of  arms  : 
The  fair  are  irrefiftible  in  charms. 


'  I 


Ninnus  introduces  Venus  fpeaking  after  the 
fame  manner : 

^rz°l  s-"""  *■-*■'  ""^^-of-  Si""*'  l'?"'f  ^'^^'  '^°  f^'i^"' 

Refiftlefs  beauty  for  a  fword  I  wear, 

And  charms  more  piercing  than  the  pointed  fpear. 

TJjfe  Romas  were  fo  fully  convinced  of  the  power 
cf  beauty,  that  the  word/or<;j,  ftrong  or  valiant, 
fignifies  likewife  fair  or  handfome ;   as  appears  by 

two  paffages  in  Plautus. Bacchid.   Aft  z   Sc. 

•1.38.  "bed  Bacchis  etiam  tibi  fortis  vila  eft  .' 
Et'Miles  Glor.  Adt.  4.  Sc.  3.13.  Ijlcquid  fortis 
>ifa  eft  ? 

ODE  III. 

This,  as  Longepierre  obferves,  is  one  of  the 
moil  beautiful  of  Anacreon's  odes.     Nothing  can 
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be  more  ingenious  than  the  ficSion,  which  is  fome-r 
thing  fimilar  to  the  fable  of  the  Serpent  and  the 
Labourer. 

Ver  4  Two  conftellations  near  the  northern 
pole  B  otes  i?  alfo  called  Ardlophylax,  or  the 
Bear-keeptr.  Aratus,  in  his  Phenomena,  has  three 
lines  perfe<ftly  fimilar  to  thi.s  paffage  of  Anacreon. 

E|«<r/^£»  S'  EXmrt  fiofjxi  iXaovji  tmxa} 
A^x}(pvX  |,  rev  p   avSasf  i'^rmXt lairi   Bou%v, 

Behind,  and  feeming  to  urge  on  the  Bear, 
Ariftophylax,  on  earth  Boo'es  nam'd. 
Sheds  o'er  the  arcftic  car  his  filver  light. 

Ver.  4«.  The  ancients  placed  the  feat  of  love 
in  the  liver,  as  might  be  proved  from  feveral  paf- 
fages. 

Cum  tibi  fervens  amor  et  libido, 
Quae  folet  matres  furiare  equorum, 
Soviet  circa  jecur  ulcerofum. 

Hor.  B.  I.  OJc  %, 

And  burning  love  and  lothfome  luft, 

Such  as  the  madding  fillies  fires, 

Still  in  thy  canker'd  liver  rage.  Buncombe. 

Theocritus,  Idyll.  11.  ver.  16. 

—ro  01  if^ixli  !Ta|s  ^iXtfitov. 

— She  in  his  liver  fix'd  a  dart. 

And  in  the  thirteenth  Idyl.  ver.  yt.  fpeaking  of 
Hercules,  he  fays, 

KecXiTo;  y(c^  iffu  Ssa;  nva,^  ct/jivifffn. 

For  in  his  liver  love  had  fix  d  a  wound. 

There  is  an  epigram  in  the  feventh  book  of  the 
Anthalogia,  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

A>i|ov,  Epsf.  xfohivti  rs  khi  riTalos    et  i'  t'TrJvfi.eii 
BuiXXetii,  aXXa  ri  fAH  r-uv  ftikaiv  /iilaSa. 

Ceale,  love,  to  wound  my  liver  and  my  heart : 
If  I  muft  fuffer,  choofe  fome  other  part. 

ODE  IV. 

Ver.  2.  Madam  Dacier  obferves,  that  the  an- 
cients, by  way  of  indulgence,  ufed  to  repofe 
then  felvts  on  large  heaps  of  fragrant  herbs,  leaves, 
and  flowers. 

Ver.  7.  Seneca,  in  his  Hercules  Farens,  AvV 
I.  Scene  i.  Ver.  177.  has  the  fame  fentiment. 

Properat  curfu 

Vit-a  citato,  volucrique  die 
Rota  prxcipitis  vertitur  anni. 

With  rapid  motion,  never  at  a  flay, 
Life  fwiftly  pofts  along,  and,  day  by  day. 
The  year's  great  wheel  inceffant  rolls  avyay. 

Ver.  14.  Anthologia,  Book  7. 

Ev  ^ucitri  Tot  T;t<tya  rt  Ku'^^ih/i;  iv  S'  A^iett% 


way.     J 
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Phyllis,  while  living,  let  us  life  employ 
In  the  foft  tranfports  of  Idalian  joy  : 
For  when  we  die,  (and  die  alas!  we  muft) 
All  that  remains  is  aflics,  bones,  or  dull. 

Nos  ubi  decidimus 
Qtio  plus  ilineas  quo  lullus  dives,  et  Ancus, 

Pulvis  et  umbra  fumus.  Hor. 

But  to  the  dreary  realms  below 
Who  fink,  muft  no  return  for  ever  know  1 

Enroll'd  among  the  mighty  dead, 
Our  body  will  be  duft,  our  foul  a  fhade. 

Di'.r.combe. 

There  are  two  epigrams  in  the  fccond  book  of 
the  Anthologia,  very  fimilar  to  this  paffage  of 
Anacreou  : 

K«<  viK,  y.Ui,  mi^Tcva^  Ayif/.ex^nTi';'  a  yste  sj  ttcti 
Avry?,  TTftv  TU|WWa«;  rxvrec  Cpi^e^v  m^K?. 

Nucptt  5s  AiVKUXiMV  UUTX  KlCTMitXvirXTU, 

Drink  and  rejoice,  for  let  us  wifely  think, 
My  friend,  we  muft  not  alv/ays  laugh  and  drink  : 
Our  heads  we'll  crown  with  flow'rs  and  rich  per- 
fumes 
Before  they're  vainly  hvi/Ii'd  on  our  tombs. 
Cares  and  anxieties  I  now  refign, 
Or  drown  them  in  a  mighty  bowl  of  wine. 
When  dead,  Deucalion  may,  if  he  thinks  good, 
Drench  my  cold  carcafe  in  a  wat'ry  flood. 

Ms  f/.v^ee.,  uvi  'fi^eivug  Xivtvat;  '^T^Xatn  ^ec^f^^, 

Mvi^i  TO  TTv^  <pAs|-/is*  «J  mvov  })  axTTKrii. 
Zuvri  fcoi,  «r<  S'jXftj  ^wttreii. 

On  the  cold  tombs  no  fragrant  unguents  flied,  "y 
No  flow'ry  chaplets  unavailing  fpread,  > 

Nor  kindle  living  lamps  to  light  the  dead.  J 

Vain  are  thefe  honours ;  rather  while  I  live. 
To  me  the  fweet,  the  rich  oblation  give. 

Of  thefe  cuftoms  of  the  aixients  of  pouring 
fweet  unguents  on  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  and 
crowning  them  'Aith  flowers,  &c.  See  Potter's 
Antiquities. 

Ver.  22.  The  ancients  believed,  that  the  happy 
fouls  in  the  Elyfian  fields  enjoyed  thofe  pleafures 
which  they  moft  delighted  in  when  living.  Thus 
Virgil, 

Pars  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas,  et  carmina  dicunt. 

Thofe  raife  the  fong  divine,  and  thefe  advance 
In  meafur'd  fteps  to  form  the  folemn  dance.  FjU. 

Tibullus,  Book  I.  Eleg.  3. 
Sed  me,  quod  facilis  tenero  fum  femper  amori, 

Ipfa  Venus  campos  ducet  in  Elyfios  : 
Hie  choreaEjCantus  vigent,  &c. 

Then  love  my  ghoft  (for  love  I  ftill  obey'd) 
Will  grateful  ulher  to  th'  Elyfian  fliade: 
There  joy  and  ceafelefs  revelry  prevail. 
There  foothjng  mufic  floats  on  ev'ry  gale ; 


There  painted  warblers  hop  from  fpray  to  fpray, 
And,  wildly-pleafing,  fwell  the  gen'ral  lay  : 
There  ev'ry  hedge,  untaught,  with  caftia  blooms, 
And  fcents  the  ambient  air  with  rich  perfumes  : 
There  ev'ry  mead  a  various  plenty  yields; 
There  lavilh  Flora  paints  the  purple  fields  : 
With  ceafelefs  light  a  brighter  Phoebus  glov?s, 
No  ficknefs  tortures,  and  no  ocean  flows  : 
But  youths  affociate  with  the  gentle  fair. 
And  ftung  with  pleafure,  to  the  fhades  repair* 
With  them  love  wanders  wherefue'er  they  ftray. 
Provokes  to  rapture,  and  in 'lames  the  play  : 
But  chief  the  conftant  few,  by  death  betray'd, 
Reign,crown'd  withmyrtle,monarchsof  thelhade. 

Grainger. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  not  think  this  quotation 
tedious,  as  the  palTage  is  admirably  tranflated,  and 
contains  a  beautiful  defcription  of  Elyfium. 

ODE  V. 

The  Grecians  efteemedthe  rofe  more  than  any 
other  flower,  and  admitted  it  to  all  their  enter- 
tainments, of  which  there  needs  no  other  proof 
than  this  ode  of  Anacreon,  and  likewife  the  fifty- 
third,  where  he  praifes  this  beautiful  flower  with 
the  greateft  addrefs  and  delicacy.  The  Roman* 
equally  valued  it.     Horace  fays, 

Hunc  vina  et  unguenta,  et  nimium  breves 
Flores  amens&  ferra  jube  rofse. 

Here  wine,  and  oil,  and  rofes  bring. 
Too  ftiort-liv'd  daughters  of  the  fpring. 

Durcomhct 

His  complaint  of  the  fliortnefs  of  the  rofe's  du- 
ration  is  an  artful  and  delicate  manner  of  praifing 
that  flower. 

Ver.  5.  The  ancients  ufed  wreaths  of  flowers, 
and  perfumes  at  their  entertainments,  not  only  for 
pleafure,  but  becaufe  they  imagined  that  odour* 
prevented  the  wine  from  intoxicating  them. 

ODK  VI. 

This  ode,  in  the  original  bears  the  fame  title 
as  the  former,  Ej;  ^'2o'j,  On  the  Rofe,  But,  as  it 
is  univerCally  agreed,  to  be  a  miftake  of  the  copy- 
ifts,  the  editors  of  Anacreon  have  given  it  various 
appellations.  Barnes  calls  it  K»^,o;,  which  he 
tranfl&tes  Fefihium  amatorta,Tht  Feftivial  of  Love. 
Dr.  Trapp  intitles  it  tvfiTt/itniv.  Convivium,Th& 
Banquet.  Madam  Dacier  would  have  it  called 
The  Mafqucrade  :  but  I  agree  with  Longepierrc, 
who  thinks  it  ought  to  be  flyled  The  Party  of 
Pleafure, 

Ver.  4.  The  hyrfus  was  a  fpear  enriched  with 
wreaths  of  ivy,  and  fometimes  of  vine-leaves:  It 
was  ufed  as  a  weapon  by  thofe  who  attended  the 
revels  of  Bacchus. 

Ver.  10.  Mr.  Longepierrc  quotes  a  moft  beau- 
tiful epigram  from  the  feventh  book  of  the  An- 
thologia, near  the  end,  fimilar  to  this  pafiage ; 
which,  I  think,  cannot  have  juftice  done  it  in  aa 
Englifh  tranflation : 

M  iilj 


lt4  FAWKES'S 

Nyv  fAiSvai  to  <piAtitt«,  xoXyy  tov  i^iJiT*  Witt^xs;?. 

Phyllis  the  gay,  in  robe  of  heaiity  dreft, 
Liate  on  my  lips  a  humid  kifs  imprcft; 
The  kifs  was  necflar  which  the  fair  beftow'd, 
For  in  her  amVous  breath  a  gale  of  ne^^ar  flow'd. 
What  love,  ye  gods!  what  raptures  in  her  kifs! 
RIy  foul  was  drunk  with  ecftafy  of  blifs. 

Ver.  12.  Tlao^sav  XiyetO'V  oy-if ■/;•),  "  pouring  a 
"  liquid  found  "  Theexprcflion  is  very  delicate. 
Horace  has  fomething  like  it,  Ode  24  B.  i. 

Cui  liquidam  pater  vocem  cum  cithara  dedit. 
Who  (har'fl;  from  Jove  the  melting  voice  and  lyre* 

Duncotnbc 

Ver.  14  The  ancient  poets  always  reprefented 
Bacchus  young  and  beautiful.  So  Ovid,  Metam. 
book  4.  ver.  17. 

Tibi  enim  incomfumpta  juventas, 

Tu  puer  aeternas,  tu  formofifllmus  alto 
Confpiceris  ccelo  :  tibi,  cum  fine  cornibus  adflas, 
Virgineum  caput  eft 

To  thee  eternity  of  youth  is  giv'n  ; 
Unrivall'd  in  thy  bloom  thou  fhin'fl  in  heav'n  ; 
Conceal  thy  horns,  and  ev'ry  charming  grace 
Of  virgin  beauty  brightens  in  thy  face. 

ODE  VH. 

Ver.  a.  Madam  Dacier  and  Barnes  thought, 
lay.ivfivT)  might  figr.ify  the  colour  of  the  wand  or 
rod  ;  but  as  the  hyacinth  is  no  where  defcribed  to 
beef  any  colour,  the  interpretation  will  not  hold 
good.  The  thought  is  poetical,  and  worthy  of 
Anacreon,  to  fuppofe  Cupid's  wand  adorned  with 
little  wreaths  of  that  delicate  flower  tied  round  it : 
Or  perhaps,  by  vxntv^ivv  ^aSlu.  the  poet  meant  only 
a  fingle  hyacinth  ;  for  ^aSlo;  may  fignify  the  flalk 
or  flem  of  a  flower  :  and  then  the  moral  'f  this 
charming  ode  will  latently  inculcate  the  irrefift- 
ible  force  of  love,  in  whofe  hands  a  flower  is  as 
powerful  as  his  bow  and  arrows  that  are  tipt  with 
fire. 

A  late  right  reverend  author,  much  admired 
for  the  elegance  of  his  writings,  feems  to  have 
had  an  eye  to  this  ode  when  he  compofed  the  fol- 
lowing lines  op  a  fan  : 

Slavia  the  leaft  and  flighteft  toy 

Can  with  refiftlefs  art  employ  : 

This  fan,  in  meaner  hands,  would  prove 

An  engine  of  fmalt  force  in  love ; 

Yet  flie,  with  graceful  air  and  mien, 

Not  to  be  told  or  fafely  fcen, 

Diredls  its  wanton  motions  fo, 

That  it  wounds  mote  than  Cupid's  bow ; ' 

Gives  coolncfs  to  the  matchlefs  dame. 

To  every  other  breaft  a  flame. 

Ver.  8.  His  being  flung  by  a  ferpent,  as  Ma, 
datu  Dacier  obferves,  was  to  punilh  his  infenfibili- 
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ty,  and  to  (how  that  love,  if  he  would  fubmit  t« 
his  dominion,  would  take  him  under  his  protec- 
tion. 

ODE  VIII. 

Ver.  8.  I-yaus  was  a  name  given  to  Bacchus. 
It  is  derived  from  the  word  Xvetv,  to  loofe  or  free, 
bccaufe  wine  frees  th^  mind  from  anxieties. 

Ver.  ij.  Madam  Dacier  commends  the  de- 
licacy and  beauty  of  this  ode,  though  in  her 
tranflation  all  the  fpirit  evaporates  :  The  two  laft 
lines 

Thu-  milcrably  left  alone,  I  wifli'd  to  fleep  again  ; 
fne  has  rendered  thus  :  "  Etant  done  tout  trifle  de 
"  me  vciir  ainfi  demeiire  feul,  je  ne  trouvai  point 
"  de  meilleure  confolation,  que  de  me  remettre  a 
"  dormir."  There  are  fome  beautiful  lines  in 
Ovid's  Epiftle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon,  as  Mr.  Pope 
has  taught  her  ti'  fp»;ak,  which  will  elucidate  (hit 
palTage  of  Anacreon. 

O  night  more  pleafing  than  the  brighteft  day. 
When  fancy  gives  what  abfence  takes  away, 
And  dreft  in  all  its  vifionary  charms, 
Reftores  my  fair  defertcr  to  my  arms  1 
But  when  with  day  the  fweet  delufions  fly, 
And  all  things  wake  to  life  and  joy  but  I, 
As  if  once  more  forfaken,  I  compiain, 
And  clofe  my  eyes,  to  dream  oC  you  again. 

ODE  IX. 

Faber  fays  of  this  ode,  that  it  does  not  feem  to 
be  the  work  of  one  (nan  only,  but  that  the  Graces 
joined  in  concert  with  the  Mufes  to  finilh  this 
beautiful  little  piece. 

To  underftand  it  properly,  we  mufl  remember, 
that  it  was  a  cuilom  among  the  ancients,  whea 
they  undertook  long  journeys,  and  were  defirous 
of  fending  back  any  news  with  uncommon  expe- 
dition, to  take  tame  piger.ns  along  with  them. 
When  they  thought  proper  to  write  to  their 
friends,  they  let  one  of  thefe  birds  loofe,  with  let- 
ter? faftei:ed  to  its  neck  :  The  bird,  once  releafed, 
would  never  ceafe  its  flijjht  till  it  arrived  at  its  neft 
and  y  ung  ones.  The  fame  cuftom  {till  obtains 
among  the  Turks,  and  in  feveral  cailern  countries. 
Longcpierre  has  a  quotation  from  JEAizn,  book  6. 
chap.  7.  which  proves  that  the  crow,  Ko^uh  was 
fometimes  employed  in  this  office.  The  paflage 
may  be  thus  tr:.nflated  :  "  In  Egypt,  near  the  lake 
"  Myris,  the  natives  (how  the  monument  of  a 
"  crow,  of  wluch  they  give  the  follovk'ing  ac- 
"  count :  That  it  was  brought  up  by  one  of  their 
"  kings  called  Marrhes,  whofe  epillles  it  carried, 
"  wherefocver  he  pleafed,  with  greater  expedi- 
"  tion  than  the  fvyifteft  of  his  me (Tengers  :  That, 
"  when  he  gave  his  orders,  it  immediately  under- 
"  ftood  which  way  to  diredt  its  flight,  through 
"  what  country  to  pafs,  and  where  to  flop.  To 
"  rccompenfc  thefe  fervices,  when  it  died,  Marrhes 
'*  honoured  it  with  a  monument  and  ab  epi- 
"  taph." 
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Ver.  6.  •  The  Greeks  perfumed  their  birds,  as 
we  perfume  our  lap-dogs.'     Madam  Dacicr. 

Ver.  12.  Bathylluswas  ayoungSamiai.  of  great 
beauty,  and  admired  by  Anacreon.  See  Ode  29th. 
Horace  has  taken  notice  of  this  pafiion  : 

Nop  aliter  Samio  dicunt  arfiffe  Bathyllo 

Anacreonta  Teium, 
Qui  perfsepe  carva  teftudine  flevit  amorem, 

Non  claboratum  ad  pedem.  Epod.  14. 

Such  was  the  fate  Anacreon  prov'd 

So  fondly  he  Bathyllus  lov'd, 

Accurtom'd  his  complaints  to  fuit 

In  eafy  meafures  to  the  lute.  Buncombe. 

This  youth  was  alfo  a  favourite  of  Polycrates, 
who  eredcd  a  ftatue  to  him  that  rtpreftiflted  A- 
pollo  playing  upon  the  lyre 

Ver  15,  16  The  puec  could  not  pay  himfclf  a 
more  delicate  compliment,  than  by  faying  that  Ve- 
nus, the  mother  of  the  Graces,  was  giad  to  pur- 
chafe  a  little  hymn  of  his  compofing  at  the  price 
of  one  of  her  favourite  doves  This  palTage  is  a 
pror.f,  that  Anacreon  wrote  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods  ;  which  are  all  l<ill,  except,  perhaps,  part 
of  the  jcth  and  jad  odes  to  Bacchus,  the  j8ih  to 
Cupid,  the  60th  to  Diana,  and  the  64fh  to  Apollo. 
The  6ad  ode  is  alfo  an  hymeneal  hymn. 

Ver  35.  The  dove  praifcs  the  liberality  of  his 
matter  for  admitting  him  to  drink  of  the  lame  wine 
as  hiniftlf ,  which  was  an  indulgence  the  ancients 
never  allowed  to  any  but  their  favourues.  rhus 
Homer  introduces  Achilles  entertaining  Ajax,  U- 
lyfTes.  and  Phoenix,  Iliad  9.  ver.  zuz. 

With  that  the  chiefs  beneath  his  roof  he  led, 
And  plac'd  in  feats  with  purplt  carpets  fpread. 
I'l-en  thus — Fatroclus,  crown  a  larger  bowl, 
Mix  purer  wine,  and  open  every  foul. 
Of  ail  the  warriors  yorider  ho(t  can  fend, 
Thy  friend  nioft  honours  thcfe,  and  tliefc  thy  friend. 

Fopi. 

ODE  X. 

The  commentators  obferve,  that  Anacreon  makes 
this  young  country  man  fpeak  in  the  Doric  diakiS:, 
which  was  the  niofl  ruflic,  to  ridicule  the  unpoiite- 
nel's  of  a  perfon  who  could  be  lo  infenfible  of  the 
.  charr.is  or  love,  as  to  wifli  to  part  with  his  images. 
Ver.  II.  In  the  Greek,  the  price  offered  is  a 
drachm,  an  Atric  coin,  value  about  fcvenpence 
halfpenny  Enghfh. 

Vcr  16.  Barnes  obferves,  that  it  was  ufual  for 
the  ancient  heathens  to  treat  the  ir.  .ages  of  their 
gods  well  or  ill,  juft  as  they  fancied  they  ha<l  been 
ufed  by  them.  The  modern  Indians  chaflife  their 
idols  with  fcnurges,  whenever  any  caiaunty  befalls 
them  There  is  a  pafTage  in  the  fc  venth  Idylliwm 
of  Theocritus,  fimiiar  to  this  <>t  our  poet,  where  a 
psHtKi,  after  having  made  his  fupplication  to  the 
god  Pan,  pleafantly  enough  threatens  him  : 

El  i  aXXa;  vivffat;,  x.ei]a  fjt,iv  Xi""^  "BfOLfT   ow^i(;(tt 


But  may'fl  thou,  if  then  dar'ft  my  boon  deny; 
Tnrn  by  fell  claws  in  beds  of  nettle-  lie; 
All  the  cold  winter  freize  beneath  the  pole, 
WhereHeber's  waves  down  E'ion'smountainsroll; 
And  in  thefcorching  heats  cf  fummc  giow, 
Where  under  Blemyan  rocks  Nile's  boiling  waters 
flow. 


ODE  XI. 

That  natural  facility  of  thougfct,and  thatfweet 
fimplicity  of  expreflion,  which  are  fo  defervedly 
admired  in  the  writings  of  Anacreon,  abound  in 
the  original  of  this  beautiful  ode.  Horace  gives 
us  his  true  charafter,  when  he  tell*  us  he  wrote, 
"  non  elaboratum  ad  pedem,"  in  unlab..ured  vcrfe; 
verfe  that  fl.  avs  with  fo  much  eafe,  that  it  feems  to 
have  cofthim  no  care  or  trouble.  He  played  upon 
his  lyre,  and  the  numbers  came  ;  therefore  he  fays 
of  him  in  another  place  : 

Nee,  fi  quid  olim  lufit  Aoacreon, 

Delevit  xtas ■  Hor.  L.  4.  Od.  9. 

-and  blithe  Anacre^n's  fportive  lay 


Still  lives,  in  fpite  of  time's  deftrudtive  fwr-.y. 

Duncombe. 

We  have  an  imitation  of  this  ode  in  an  epigram 
of  Palladas,  in  the  47th  chapter  of  the  ad  book  of 
the  Anthologia. 

TiPO-Xim  u.t  XuvKiKii  aVctrKcazsiatri.,  Xiya'pf.i 

E(j  TO  x.a.TO'xl^'V  o/yav  Xn'^a.vrn/  riXixin;. 
AXX'  iynj  u  XiuKcc;  (f/i^iu  T^ixas,  ii-ri  fiiXaimsi 

OvK  aXtyu .  IsioTH  "XgOi  tsXoj  i^y^ojjLivoi 
'BvobjJi.oi;  ^i  fjiuooiffi.  Ka.1  susrs/aXo*;  i-s(pavoifi, 

Kcii  jipo/u-iai  znava  (f^ovli^a;  a^yaXiast  * 

To  me  the  wanton  girls  infulting  fay, 
'   Here  in  this  glafs  thy  fading  bloom  furvey  :* 
Jm1>  on  the  verge  of  life,  'tis  equal  quite, 
Whether  my  locks  are  black,  or  fuver  white; 
Roles  a/ound  my  fragrant  brows  I'll  twine, 
And  diflipate  anxiedes  in  wine. 

Ver.  6  The  hair  was  always  efieemed  by  the 
ancients  the  principal  ornament  of  beauty.  Apu- 
Icius  has  this  remarkable  paffage  in  the  fecond 
book  of  his  Milefiacks  :  "  Even  Venus  herfelf,  if 
"  (he  was  deftitute  of  hair,  though  furrounded  by 
"  the  Graces  and  Loves,  would  not  have  charms  to 
"  pleaic  her  own  hufband  Vulcan."  Longepierrc 
quotes  a  paffage  from  Petronius,  where  Eumolpus 
calls  the  hair  the  chief  grace  of  beauty  : 

C^nd  fummum  formse  decus,  cecidere  capiiH, 
Vernantcfque  comas  triflis  abegit  hyems. 

Nunc  umbra  nudata  lua  jam  tempora  moerurt, 
Areaque  attritis  nidet  adufta  pilis. 

O  failax  natura  deiim  !  qu2  prima  dedifti 
jErati  noftrx  gaudia,  prima  rapis. 

Infelix  modo  crinibus  nitcbas  • 

Phcebo  pulchrior,  &  forore  Phcebn 

At  nunc  Ixvior  are,  vel  rotundo 

Horti  tubere,  quod  creavit  unda, 

Ridentes  fugis  &  times  puellas. 


Ut  mortem  citius  venire  credas, 

Scito  jam  capitis  periffe  partem. 
Fall'n  is  thy  hair,  for  woeful  winter  hoar 
Has  ftoi'n  thy  bloom,  and  beauty  is  no  more; 
Thy  temples  mourn  their  ftiady  honours  fhorn, 
Parch'd  like  the  fallow,  deftitute  of  corn. 
Fallacious  gods  !  whofe  blefiings  can  betray; 
Whut  firft  yc  give  us,  firft  ye  take  a\vay. 
Thou,  late  exulting  in  thy  golden  hair. 
As  bright  as  Phoebus,  or  as  Cynthia  fair, 
Now  view'ft,  alas  '.  thy  forehead  fmooth  and  plain 
As  the  round  fungus,  daughter  of  the  rain; 
Smooth  as  the  furface  of  well-poliih'd  brafs, 
And  fly'ft  with  fear  each  laughter-loving  lafs. 
Death  haftes  amain  ;  thy  wretched  fate  deplore ; 
]?ali'ii  is  thy  hair,  and  beauty  is  no  mora. 

ODE  xri. 

Vcr.  6.  The  poet  very  judlcioufly  endeavours 
to  terrify  thefwallow  with  the  mention  of  Tereus, 
whofe  palace,  as  the  ancients  have  remarked,  was 
carefully  avoided  by  thofe  birds.  Pliny  fays,  •'  Arx 
*»  Regu.m  Thracix,  a  Terei  nefafto  crimine  inrifa 
**  Hirundinibus."  See  alfo  Solinus.  From  this 
pafiage  of  Anacreon  it  ftould  fecm,  that  Philo- 
mela was  changed  into  a  fwallow,  and  Hot  Prognc, 
as  Ovid  and  others  have  afferted. 

Ver.  lo.  Madam  Dacier  fays,  that  this  paf- 
fage,  and  another  in  the  eight  ode—— 

Intent  on  love,  I  drive  to  greet 
The  gamefome  girls  with  kilTes  fweet, 
And,  as  on  pleafure's  brink  I  fcem, 
Wake,  and,  behold!  'tis  all  a  dream. 
.  Hndoubtedly  furnifhed  Horace  with  that  heautiful 
fentiment  in  the  firft  ode  of  the  fourth  book  : 

Noclumis  te  ego  fomniis 
Jam  captuni  teneo  ;  jam  volucrem  fequor 

Te  per  gramina  Martii 
Campi,  te  per  aquas,  dure  volubiles. 

Which  Mr.  Pope  has  admirably  imitated  : 

Thee  drefs'd  in  fancy's  airy  beam, 
Abfent  I  follow  through  th'  extended  dream ; 

Now,  now  I  feize,  1  clafp  thy  charms. 
And  now  you  burfl  (ah  cruel !)  from  my  arms; 

And  fwiftly  (hoot  along  the  Mall, 
Or  foftly  glide  by  the  Canal, 

Now  fhorn  by  Cynthia's  hlver  ray, 
And  now  on  rolling  waters  fnatch'd  away, 

Argentarius  imitates  this  paffage  in  an  epigram 
in  the  firft  book  of  the  Anthologia,  which  begins,' 

invidious  fwallow,  with  thy  horrid  fcream 
Why  haft  thou  wak'd  me  frsm  fo  fweet  adream? 
^tunn  d  by  thy  noifc  fair  Pyrrha,  like  the  wind, 
Flew  from  my  arms,  juft  yielding  to  be  kind. 

I 
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Agathias  has  alfo  imitated  it  in  an  epigram,  Is 
theffeventh  book  of  the  Anthologia. 

TIxTtcv  t'/ft»  Tsjy  yvKJx  xivvpouat'  svn  5'  iTiXfn 

O^^go?,  iXivvvrcii  fiiK9x  ^x^i^ouivog. 
Afi<pi7ri^iT^v^ii<rt  XiXi^oiic,'  ej  Is  f/.i  ^xkpu 

BxXXvTi,  yXvat^ey  XMcix  -z^xpoxTxi^iixt. 
Q,  ip6on^xi  TTXvs-xvh  XxXy^rpi^i;'  a  yxp  sycttys 

Tijv  ^iXdfiiXitxv  yXvTTXv  X7n$pi7-xfcnv. 
AAA  iTuAaii  x-Xxtairi  Kxr  apix,  ju  yoxom 

En  xiTTtt;,  K^xvxr,v  xvXiv  ifs^ofuvxi, 
B«i«v  tvx  y.v»iff(T6i^\r  iTUi;  ^i  t<5  ■n%li.  oyetpog 

Oj  fii  fcaxvhiag  Ti-i^sa-i}!  x,u<pi/3xXoi. 
All  night  I  figh  with  cares  of  love  oppreft. 
And  when  the  morn  indulges  balmy  reft, 
Thefe  twitt'ring  birds  their  noify  mattins  keep, 
Recall  my  forrow»,  and  prevent  my  fleep; 
Ceafe  envious  birds,  your  plaintive  talcs  to  tell, 
I  ravifli'd  not  the  tongue  of  Philomel. 
fn  defcrts  wild,  or  on  fome  mountain's  brow, 
Pay  all  the  tributary  grief  you  owe 
To  ltys,in  an  elegy  of  woe. 
Me  leave  to  fleep  :  ia  vifionary  charms, 
Some  dream  perhaps  may  bring  Rodanthe  to  my 
arms. 

ODE  xni. 

Ver.  4.  A  young  Phrygian  of  great  beauty,  be- 
loved by  Cybele  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  made 
him  her  prieft,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  live 
chafte  :  but  he  broke  his  vow,  and  as  a  punifli- 
ment,  fhe  afilidted  him  with  madnefg,  in  the  tranf- 
ports  of  which  he  deprived  himfelf  of  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  his  fex,  and  would  have  killed  himfelf,  had 
not  Cybele,  moved  with  compaflion,  transformed 
him  into  a  pine-tree. 

Ver,  5.  Claros  was  a  city  of  Ionia  near  Colo- 
phon,  rendered  famous  for  a  fountain  confecrated 
to  Apollo,  who  from  thence  was  called  Clarius. 
Tacitus  gives  an  account  of  it  in  the  fecond  book 
of  his  Annals,  where,  fpeaking  of  Germanicus,  he 
lays,  "  Apcihtque  Colophona,  ut  Clarii  Apollinis 
"  oraculo  uteretur.  Non  fcmina  illic,  ut  apud 
II  Delphos;  fed  certis  c  familiis,  &  ferme  Mileto 
"  accerfitus  facerdos,  numerum  modo  confultan- 
"  ^'""^  f^noMina  audit:  turn  in  fpecum  degrefl'us, 
"  haufta  fontis  arcani  aqua,  ignarus  plerumque  li- 
II  terarum  &carminum,edit  refponfa  verfibus  ccm- 

"  pofitis  fuper  rebus  quas  quis  mente  concepit 

He  landed  at  Colophon,  to  confult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Ckros.  The  perfon  that  delivers  the 
oracles  there,  is  not  a  woman,  as  at  Delphos,  but  a 
man  felefted  out  of  certain  families,  and  frequent- 
ly from  Miletus.  This  prieft  only  inquires  the 
number  and  names  of  thofe  that  confult  the  deity. 
After  that,  having  entered  his  grotto,  and  drank  of 
the  myfterious  water,  he  anfwers  the  queftion  of 
his  inquirers  in  verfe,  though  he  is  generally  illi. 
terate,  and  unacquainted  with  the  mufes. 

Ver.  6.  The  Greek  is  ici<py„(po^,io,  laurel-wearing 
Phoebus;  becaufe  when  Daphne  cfcaped  his  pur- 
fuit  by  being  changed  into  a  laurel,  he  confecrat?d 
that  tree  to  himfdf.     Ovid  M^Linor/iS. 


NOTES    ON 

Cui  Deus,  At  quoniam  conjux  mea  n  'n  poteseffe, 
Arbor  eris  ceue,  dixit,  niea  ;   ftrnpcr  habebunt 
Te  coma,  te  cith.irK,  te  ncflrs.'Laure,  pharetrje. 
To  whom  the  Goii — "  Becaufe  thou  canft  not  be 
"  My  miftrefs,  I  ffpoufe  thee  for  my  tree  : 
•'  Be  thou  the  prize  of  honour  and  renown. 
"  The  deathlefs  poet  and  the  poem  crown." 

Dryden. 

•  ODE  XIV. 

The  fubjeft  of  this  ode  is  to  fhow  the  irrefifti- 
ble  nature  of  love.  In  this  httle  piece,  Anacreon 
difcovers  a  wonderful  delicacy  of  invention  :  No- 
thing can  be  imagined  more  entertaining  than 
this  combat,  the  preparation  for  it,  the  ilTue  of  it, 
and  that  natural  and  admirable  refleiftion  with 
which  it  concludes. 

Ver.  12,  Anacreon  arms  himfclf  with  a  fpear 
and  fliield,  to  contend  with  love.  In  an  ancient 
epigram  of  the  Anthologia,  book  7.  we  have  an 
account  of  a  combatant,  who  put  on  the  breaft- 
plate  of  reafon,  to  withftand  the  attacks  of  this 
dangerous  enemy 

Ovoi  fii  viKr)(ril,  fMivOi  iiiv  sfg^oc,  het. 
Qyxro^  0  uStivtiTU  a-uviXivTof^xt'    nv  ii  /2«v\Cov 

With  love  I  war,  and  reafon  is  my  fbicld. 
Nor  ever,  match'd  thus  equally,  will  yield: 
If  Bacchus  joins  his  aid,  too  great  the  odds  ; 
One  mortal  cannot  combat  two  iuch  gods. 

Ver.  19,  20. 
The  author  nf  an  epigram,  in  the  feventh  bo^k  of 
the  Anthologia,   complains,  in  like  manner,  that 
love    had    exhaufted   his   quiver    by   fhouting   at 
him. 

MyjIClTi  TiJ  ?3-T»j|s(£  IlcS'd  /3a?i(3?'    toooicyiv  yXfi 
E«5  8f4S  XcJ^fnq  Epug  ii^iKiv Mcriv  oXviv. 

No  more  let  Cupid's  fhafts  the  world  appal, 
For  in  my  bofoiri  he  has  lodg'd  them  all. 

Ver.  ai.  This  thought  is  very  beautiful  and  in- 
genious. It  is  taken  from  an  ancient  piece  of  gal- 
lantry, which  ought  not  to  be  pafled  over  in  fi- 
lence  The  heroes  of  antiquity,  when  in  any 
.  defperate  engagement  they  found  their  darts 
fpent,  their  flrength  exhaufted,  and  faw  no  pro- 
fpeft  of  furvivirig  long,  would  collect  all  their 
fpirits  and  ftrcngth,  and  rufli  headlong  with 
amazing  impetuofity  upon  their  enemies,  that 
even  in  death  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  thus 
violently  agitated,  might  bear  down  their  ad- 
verfaries.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  heroifm  are 
frequent  in  Lucan.  Book  3d,  fpeaking  of  a  brave 
veteran  : 

Tum  vulnere  multo 

Effugientem  animam  lapfos  coUegit  in  artus 
Membraque  contendit  toto,  quicunque  manebat, 
Sanguine,  et  hnftilem,  defeffis  roborc  membris, 
Ipiiliit  folo  nociturus  pcndere  puppin. 

^-  3-  Fer,  6iZ. 
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And,  book  6.  ver.  204.  fpeaking  of  Scseva : 

tot  munera  belli 

Solus  obit,  denfamquc  ferens  in  pecSore  fylvam 
Jam  gradibus  fcflis,  in  quem  cadat,  elegit  hoftcm* 
Encumber'd  f«re  with  many  a  painful  wound, 
I'ardy  and  ftiff  he  treads  the  hoftilc  round; 
Gloomy  and  fierce  his  eyes  the  crowd  furvey, 
Mark  where  to  fix,  and  fingle  out  the  prey. 

■Rowe. 

ODE  XV. 

Ver.  I.  Gygcs  was  the  favourite  of  Candaules, 
king  of  Lydia,  whofe  queen  was  remarkably  beau- 
tiful, and  paflionately  admired  by  her  hufband. 
In  his  vanity,  he  extolled  her  charms  above  mca- 
fure  to  Gyges,  and,  to  convince  him  of  her  beau, 
ty,  determined  to  fhow  her  to  him  naked;  which 
he  effeded,  but  not  without  the  queen's  difcover- 
ing  that  affront;  who  next  morning  fent  private- 
ly for  Gyges,  and  rcfolutely  told  him,  he  muft 
either  fuffer  immediate  death  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  difpatch  Candaules,  and  take  her  and 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia  for  his  recon^penfe.  The 
choice  was  difficult,  as  he  greatly  valued  his  maf- 
ter :  How^evcr,  the  love  of  life  prevailed — he 
ftabbed  Candaules,  married  the  queen,  and  took 
pcjffcflion  L'f  the  kingdom. 

Ver,  8.  There  is  an  epigram  in  the  fecond  book 
i)f  the  Anthologia,  that  has  the  fame  turn  : 

Jlj  dvvaio-xi  ^a^ta-xi,  f^iTxao?,  <pxyi,  S'vjjTiK  Aa- 

Ta  ^Yiv  TH  f^r,  i^>]v  yoiv  oXug  XTn^&t. 
Tlx?  0  /3;t?  Totoa-Oi  ^ovy^v  fAovoy  xv  5rfaA«fc)j  rt{, 

/All  di  ^xvyii,  Irgga  Tcxvrx,  crv  S'  8§£y  ly^rn;. 
Cea^e  from  rhy  cares  and  toils,  be  fweetly  gay, 
And  drink — to-morrow  is  a  diflant  day  : 
Improve  on  time;  to  blifs  each  moment  give; 
Not  to  enjoy  this  life,  is  not  to  live  : 
Our  goods  are  now  our  own,  but  when  we  die 
They  come  to  others,  whilft  in  duft  we  lie, 
And  then,  alas !  have  nothing  to  enjoy. 

Horace  exprefTes  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner^ 
Book  I.  Ode  9. 

Quid  fit  futurum  eras  fuge  quserere :  et 
Quem  fors  dierum  cumque  dabit,  lucro 
Appone  :  nee  dulces  amores 
Sperne  puer,  neque  tu  choreas; 
Dum  virenti  canities  abcft 

Morofa 

To-morrow  and  her  works  defy; 

Lay  hold  upon  the  prefent  hour. 
And  fnatch  the  pleafures  paffing  by. 

To  put  them  out  of  fortune's  pow'r 
Nor  love,  nor  love's  delights,  difdain, 
Whate'cr  thou  gett'ft  to-day  is  g^in.  Drydem 

ODE  XVI. 

Ver.  I.  Anacreon  alludes  to  the  famous  war 
of  the  feven  captains  againft  Thebes,  occaftonei 


} 
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by  Eteodes,  the  fon  of  CEdipus  and  Jocafta,  re- 
fuCng  his  brother  Polynices  his  fiiare  in  the  go- 
vernment, though  ti'.ey  had  previoufly  agreed, 
after  their  father's  death,  to  rule  alternately  year 
bv  year.  JLichylus  wrote  a  tragedy  on  this  I'ub- 
jeit. 

Ver.  3.  Ovid  has  imitated  this  faffage — Amor. 
L.  a    Eleg.  18. 
Vincor,  et  ingepium  fumptis  revocatiir  ab  armis, 

Refque  domi  geftas,  et  mea  bella  cano. 
I'm  conquer'd,  and  renounce  the  glorious  flrain 
Of  arms  and  war,  to  fing  of  love  again  : 
My  themes  are  adts  which  I  myfelf  have  done, 
And  my  mufe  fings  rio  battles  but  my  own. 

Ver.  9.  Nonnus  calls  the  eyes  the  archers  of 
love,  BKovr;r>)gtf  touruy :  and  there  is  for.iething 
fimilar  to  this  in  an  epigram  of  the  Anthologia, 
book  7. — which,  i'peaking  of  love,  fays, 

InGdious  archer,  not  unfeen  you  lie, 
Though  ambufh'd  clofe  in  Zenephelia's  eye. 

ODE  XVII, 

This  elegant  ode  is  quored  by  Gellius,  whofayi 
it  was  fuDg  and  played  upon  inflrumentsat  an  en- 
tertainment where  he  was  prefent. 

Ver.  9.    The  poet  alludes  to  the  conftellations; 
vhich  Vulcan  defcribed  on  the  fhield  of  Achilles. 
See  Homer's  Iliad,  bock  18 
There  flione  the  image  of  the  ma(ler-mind  : 
There  earth,  there  heav'n,  there  ocean    he  de 

Cgn'd  ; 
Th' unweary'd  fun,  the  moon  completely  round, 
The    flarry    lights    that   heaven's  high    convex 

crown'd, 
The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  with  the  Northern  Team, 
And  great  Orion's  more  refulgent  beam, 
To  which,  around  the  axle  of  the  fky. 
The  Bear  revolviiig  points  his  golden  eye, 
Still  Ihines  exalted  on  th'  ethereal  plain, 
Hot  bathes  his  blazing  forehead  in  the  main. 

Ver.  10.  Anacreon  calls  Orion,  yt/yvo»,  odious, 
becaufe  he  is  the  forerunner  of  tcnipcils,  and 
therefore  dreadful  to  mariners.  Horace  calls  him 
in/e/lus,  Fpode  IJ. 

Dum  pecori  lipus,  et  nautis  infcftus  Orion. 
As  long  as  wolves  purfue  the  fearful  fiieep. 
And  flern  Orion  rages  o'er  the  deep. 

ODE  XVIIT. 
Ver.  19.  It  is  not  with,  ut  reafon  that  Ana- 
creon, after  having  mentioned  Venus,  introc''ices 
love  among  th^  graces;  btirg  fenfible,  that, 
though  beauty  alone  might  pleafe,  yet,  without 
rhc  aid  of  other  charms,  it  could  not  long  capti- 
vate the  heart. 


Beauty  without  the  graces  may  impart 
Charms  that  will  pleafe,  not  captivate  the  heart; 
As  fplendid  baits  without  the  bearded  hook 
Invite,  not  catch,  the  tenants  of  the  brook. 

Ve; .  23.  The  poet  defires  that  Apollo  may  not 
be  defcn!)ed  ujion  his  bowl,  becaufe  he  was  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  kill  his  favourite  Hyaciuthus,  as 
he  was  playing  with  him  at  quoits. 

ODE  XIX. 

Ver.  5.  The  original  is,  XIivh  ^ayutata.  'S  ccv^ks, 
'  The  fea  drinks  up  the  air."     All  the  commen- 
tators  are   filent  here,    except   Dr.   Trapp,    who 
owiis    he    did    not    underfland    the    expreflion.       J 
Might   I  venture  to  make  an  cafy  alteration  of       I 

the    t(.Xl       I     would    read,     "nmi    ^aXana-'   avxuav;, 

'  The  fca  drinks  up  the  rivers.'  See  Ode  vii. 
Aja  S'  oS,iaiv  fi  a,vav^o)v,  '  Through  rapid  rivers,'  or 
'  torrent?.'  it  is  likewife  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
by  the  bcft  authors.  Mofchus,  Idyllium  2.  31. 
See  aifo  Hoelzinus  on  Apo'.lonius  Rhodius,  Book 
I,  9.  This  emendation  makes  the  fenfe  full  and 
complete.  i 

Ver    10.     rhe  moon  is  faid  to  drink  up  the        1 
fun,  becaufe  fhc  borrows  her  light  from  that  lu- 
minary. 

ODE  XX. 

Ver.  4.  Niohe  was  the  daughter  of  Tantalus, 
kli'g  of  Phrygia,  and  wife  of  Ar>-.phion,  king  of 
Ihebes,  by  whom,  according  to  Homer,  having 
fix  fons  and  fix  daughter*,  flic  became  fo  'proud  of 
her  offspring  and  high  birth,  that  fhc  had  the  va- 
iiity  to  prefer  herfelf  to  Latona,  the  mc-ther  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  who,  to  revenge  the  affront 
offered  to  their  parent  in  <ne  day  flew  all  licr 
children;  upon  which  Niobc  was  llruck  dumb 
with  grief,  and  remained  flupid.  For  that  rea- 
fon, the  poets  have  feigned  her  to  be  turned  into 
a  ftone.  The  ftory  i<  told  by  Ovid  in  the  fixth 
book  of  the  Metamorphofes;  but  perhajj*  better 
by  Pope,  in  his  tratifl.^tion  of  the  twenry-fourth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Achilles  is  introduced 
thus  fpeakii'g  to  Priam: 

Nor  thou,  i)  father  I   thus  confum'd  with  woe, 
The  common  cares  that  nounfh  life  forego. 
Not  thus  did  Niobe,  of  form  divine, 
A  parent  once  whofe  forrows  equall'd  thine; 
Six  youthful  fons,  as  many  blooming  maids, 
In  one  fad  day  beheld  the  Stygian  (hades; 
Thefe  by  Apollo's  filver  bow  were  flain, 
Thofe  Cynthia's  arrows  ftretch'd  upon  the  plain  t 
So  was  her  pride  chaftis'd  by  v.Tath  divine. 
Who  match'd  her  own  with  bright  Latona's  line ; 
But  two  the  goddefs,  twelve  the  queen  enjoy'd  ; 
Thofe  boafted  twelve  the  avenging  two  dcftroy'd. 
Steep'd  in  their  blood,  and  in  the  dull  outfprcad. 
Nine  days  negle<51ed  lay  expos'd  the  dead ; 
None  by  to  weep  them,  to  inhume  them  none, 
(  For  Jove  had  'un'd  the  ration  all  to  'l  .ne) 
The  god?  themielves,  at  length  relenting,  gave 
Th'  unhappy  :  ace  the  honours  of  a  grave. 
Herfelf  a  rock  (for  fuch  was  heaven's  high  will) 
Through  deferts  wild  now  pours  a  wctpicg  rill; 


NOTES    ON 

Where,  round  the  bed  whence  Acheloiis  fpriiigs, 
The  watery  fairies  dajice  i"  mazy  rings, 
There  high  on  Sipylu^'s  fliaggy  brow  "^ 

She  Aands,  her  own  fad  monument  of  woe;        > 
The  rock  for  ever  Jails,  the  tears  for  ever  flow.  ) 

Fo/>e. 

There  are  two  ftiort  enigrams  in  the  Anthcln- 
gia,  which  perhaps  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  fee 
in  Englifh. 

'O  VtKMS  ilTOi  iXTCg   UK   t^li   Tapoy, 

AXA.*  avroi  avra  vik^os  £«■/  x,ai  Ta(pi;. 

This  weeping  tomb  wifhiti  no  corfe  contains; 
This  <^'cepirg  corfe  without  a  tomb  remains ; 
For,  by  a  (Irange  irrevocible  doom. 
This  image  is  the  carcafe  and  the  tomb. 

I  once  was  Niobe,  and  fiU'd  a  throne. 
Till  fate  fevere  transform'd  me  into  (lone  : 
Behold  the  change  which  mimic  art  can  give  I 
From  flone  Praxiteles  has  made  me  live. 

1  cannot  conclude  my  notes  on  this  ode  v^ith- 
out  firft  obfervin?,  that  this  gallant  original  has 
been  copied  by  feveral  mafters.  I  fhall  produce 
one  example,  becaufe  it  is  the  fliorteft,  which  is 
-an  epigram  of  Dionyfiiis  the  fophift. 

Ei/'  anfiO(  yivofi'/iv    ffu  Ss  y.  ?'$i;;^nirci  'ta^  avynif 

Irriha,  yviji,\iuraii,  xai  //.i  ■sfviovla,  Xc/,Zcif. 
Eih  fohov  ytvefiriv  V'7ro9rii^(pv^ov,  oip^a  ftl  ^i^ffit 

A^afiivn,  (A.a.KXov  irn;  ;^J"t;!?5  xo^io-yi;. 

I  wilh  myfclf  a  genile  breeze  to  blow,  "^ 

O'er  your  fair  bofom  unconfin'd  I'i  flow,  \. 

And  wanton  on  tliofe  little  hills  of  fnow.  J 

I  wifh  nsyfejf  a  rofe  in  purple  dreft. 
That  you  mip-ht  place  me  on  your  fnowy  breaft. 
I  wifh  myfelf  a  lily,  Jovely  fair, 
That  I  might  kifs  your  flcin,  and  gather  whitenefs 
there. 

ODE  xxr. 

Ver.  Z.  The  Greek  is,  -zsrun  a(i.-j?i.  Amyftis, 
as  Madam  Dacier  obferves,  was  a  manner  of 
drinking  among  the  Thracians,  fo  called  from 
their  fwallovving  drwn  a  certain  quantity  of 
liquor  without  fetching  breath,  or  iliutting  the 
mouth.  Horace  takes  notice  of  it  in  Book  i. 
Ode  39. 

"  Ncu  multi  Damalis  meri 

"  BafTum  Threicia  vincat  amyftide." 

Baffus  fliall  Damalis  o'ercome. 

And  drain  the  goblet  at  a  draught. 

Duncombe. 

Ver.  9.  The  r^flcdlion  the  poet  htre  makes  is 
exceedingly  natural,  beautiful,  and  ftrong;  "  When 
"  love  has  once  got  poffefTioa  of  the  heart,  all  ex- 
••  terior  remedies  will  have  no  effeifl ;"  agreeably 
to  th«  condufion  of  the  fourteeoth  ode  : 


THE   ODES. 

All  defence  to  folly  turns, 
When  within  the  battle  burns. 


Itf 


ODE  XXII, 

This  ode  i?  by  Anaceon  addreffed  to  Bathyllu?; 
but  the  tranfiator  has,  ^virh  more  decency  and  gal- 
lantry, ajiplied  it  to  a  lady. 

Ver,  IC  rhc  ori  'Inal  is,  Xinyri  ^tufec  zriifuSy  a 
Fciuntc'in  rollir^  Perfuafion,  rhan  whirth  nothing  can 
bt=  more  delicate  or  poetical,  as  moft  of  the  com- 
mentators have  obferved. 

L.on^epierre  qiotes  a  beautifttl  epigram  from 
the  Antholojiia,  book  I.  fimilar  to  this  ode; 
where  the  god  Pan  is  fuppofed  to  fpeak. 

^py^'.e  KC/.i  x.a.T   %i/,it,-t  \%iu  •STtfUt    »  to  /itsXr^fO* 

Kvi  Se  Xici  x^Hvirf/.a  fiiXi? ayig     iv^a,  fniXifeMV 
'Uiuv  i^i/Lcaiois  uvvoii  ayci  xaXufioi;. 

Reil  here  beneath  my  fha>ly  pine  reclin'd, 
Whofe  tall  top  fweetly  murmurs  to  the  wind; 
Here  too  a  brook  mellifluous  flows  along. 
And  WOO'  me  wi'h  its  ever  gurghng  fong ; 
H'jte  on  my  (olitary  pipe  1  play, 
Or  fweetly  fleep  the  tranquil  hours  away. 

ODE  xxni. 

One  cannot  but  be  furprifed  at  the  wretched 
tafte  of  Haber,  who  has  rejf;C;led  this  ode  as  fpuri- 
ous,  and  n,>t  Anacre'in's,  when  pet  haps  it  is  not  in- 
ferior in  beauty  ;o  the  bell  of  them ;  as  Barnes  and 
Trapp  have  amply  proved  by  explaining  a  Greek 
idiom,  with  which  it  is  fcarce  worth  while  to 
trouble  the  Englifh  reader. 

Ver  3,4.  lliefe  words feem  to  allude  to  an  anec- 
dote in  the  hiOory  of  Anacreon,  which  I  fliall  ex- 
plain Stobxus  tell  us,  that  Anacreon,  having  re- 
ceived a  prefent  of  five  talents  of  gold  from  Poly- 
crates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  was  fo  embarrafled  with 
cares  and  folicitudes  about  his  treafure,  that  he 
could  not  fleep  for  two  nights  fucccfiively  :  Where- 
upon he  feiit  back  the  prefent,  with  this  apology 
to  his  patron,  '  That,  however  valuable  the  fum 
'  miplit  be,  it  was  not  a  fufficient  price  for  the 
'  trouble  and  anxiety  of  keeping  it."  , 

ODE  XXIV. 

Ver.  7.  Tibullus  fays,  "  Ite  procul  durum  curac 
"  genus,  ite  labores." 

Hence  all  ye  troubles,  vanifh  into  air. 
And  all  the  wrinkled  family  of  care. 

Macedonius  concludes  an  epigram  with  thia 
difl;ich,  Anthologia,  book  I. 

Ilae^affmii,   en  dei  (p^'j^Tihi  fin  zaTS^uy. 

I  like  Anacreon's  counfcl  wond'rous  well, 
To  let  no  troubles  in  my  bofom  dwell. 

Ver.  ,13,  14.  Julian,  in  an  epitaph  he  compofed 
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FAWKES'S    ANACREON. 


on  Anacrcon,  makes  him  repeat  the  fame  klfon 
after  he  was  dead. 

UtyXfixi  fiiv  riV  aiKTa,  teat  <«  ruftCa  Ss  fionfii' 
TlitiTif  •sroiv  rauTriv  af/itpiCxXnrh  xoviv. 

What  oft  alive  I  fung,  now  dead  I  cry 
Loud  from  the  tomb,  "  Drink,  mortals,  ere  you 
"  die." 

ODE  XXV. 

Ver.  I,  a. 

Diffipat  Evius  cutas  edaccs.  Hor.  B.  2.  Ii. 

Th'  enlivening  god  will  fordid  care  refine. 

Duncombe. 

neque  aliter 

Mordaces  diffugiunt  follicltudines.         B40I  I.  18. 

'Tig  wine,  wine  alone,  that  can  drown  ev'ry  care. 

Duncombe. 

ODE  XXVI. 

This  ode,  as  Longepierre  obferves,  is  in  the  fame 
flyle  as  the  two  preceding,  and  the  next  enfuing. 
There  is  a  fragment  of  Bacchylides  remaining, 
which  has  great  affinity  to  thefe  four,  but  chiefly 
to  this  very  ode. 

TXuKU  xvecyxn  ffiuofuva  xuXixuv 

'EX'Ti;  y  aiSurau  (p^tvxs 
Avaf/nyyvfiVJoc  Aiovv^iokTi  on^tiSj 

Aujo;  fitv  •croXja/i' 
Kpriilfttiv  XvH. 
Xlaffi  V  esv^^enTTai; 
"Mevup^nfuv  60x11. 
'XpvTta  Ss  iXKpatli  rt 
Ulaofiai^Ufa  aixoi. 
JXvooipDoei  Se  xttr  aiyX'/iiiiK 
Urtii  ayHfftv  u-r  Aiywrln 
Miyi^'ov  TsrXifliit, 
'ri;  zrivovjos  o^f/.aivii  xiaa. 

When  the  rofy  bowl  we  drain, 
Gentle  love  begins  to  reign  : 
Hope,  to  human  hearts  benign. 
Mingles  in  the  friendly  wine. 
And  with  pleafiiig  vifions  fair 
Sweetly  diflipates  our  care. 
Warm  with  wine  we  win  renown, 
Conquer  hofts,  or  ftorm  a  town, 
Reign  the  mighty  lords  of  all. 
And  in  fancy  rule  the  ball : 
Then  our  villas  charm  the  fight. 
All  with  gold  and  ivory  bright ; 
Ships  with  corn  from  Egypt  come, 
Bearing  foreign  treafures  home  : 
Thus  each  blifs  that  fills  the  foul, 
Luxuriant  rifes  from  the  bowl. 

Ver.  5,  6. 
Paftores  hedera  crefcentem  ornate  poetam. 


F!rg. 


With  vrj  wreaths  your  youthful  poet  crown. 
3 


On  which  paffage  Servlus  remarks,  that  poets  ar* 
crowned  wtih  ivy,  as  being  c.-nfecrated  to  Bac- 
chus; either  becaufc  they  are  enthufiafts,  like  the 
Bacchanals,  or  becaufe  ivy.  being  an  evergreen, 
is  a  fymbol  of  that  eternity  which  they  acquire  by 
their  compofitions.     Horace  fays, 

Me  do<?taram  heders  prxmia  frontium 
Dis  miicent  fuperis. 

An  ivy  crown  ennobles  me, 

Whofe  darling  joy  is  poetry.  Duncomle. 

ODE  XXVII. 

Ver.  5,  6.  In  the  forty-firft  ode,  Anacrcm  calls 
Bacchus,  Ttv  iffu^tlnv  ^ofeuts,  The  inventor  of  danc- 
ing.    So  Tibuiius, 

Ille  liquor  docuit  voces  infleiflere  cantu  ; 
Movit  et  ad  certos  nefcia  membra  modes, 

Z.  I.  £kg.  7. 

This  as  fwains  quaff'd,  fpontaneous  numbers  came. 
They  prais'd  the  ftftal  calk,  and  hymn'd  thy  name  ; 
All  ecftafy  !   to  certain  time  they  bound, 
And  beat  in  meafur'd  awkwardnefs  the  ground. 

Grainger, 

ODE  XXVIII. 

Ver.  10.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  feem 
te  have  efteemed  one  particular  colour  of  the  hair 
more  than  another ;  for  we  find  both  black  and 
light  colour  equally  admired. 

Ver.  19,  5.0.  Baxter,  Barnes,  and  Stephens, 
trifle  ridiculoufly  on  this  palTage.  The  Greek, 
uy^tv,  is  humid.  Madam  Dacier  judicioufly  ob- 
ferves, '  That  eyes,  in  which  there  is  the  leafl 
'  degree  of  humidity,  are  uncommonly  vivid  and 
'  full  of  fire." 

Ver.  25.  The  ancients,  to  give  us  an  idea  of  a. 
mouth  perfe(flly  agreeable,  generally  reprefeated 
it  by  the  lips  of  perfuafion.     Anthol.  B.  7- 

KaXXoi    ix"'    Kvrr^iScs,  XlttSu;  sojua  ^oucc  xai  axf^ttv 

Perfuafion's  lips,  and  Cyprian  charms  are  your's. 
And  the  frefh  beauty  of  the  vernal  hours. 

Ver.  3c.  The  Greek  is,  AvySivw,  that  is,  marble  ; 
from  Lygdos,  a  place  in  the  ifland  of  Paros, famous 
for  the  fincfl;  marble.     Trapp. 

Ver.  33,  34.  Ovid  has  a  fimilar  paflage  in  the 
firft  book  of  the  Metamorphofes,  V.  5C0. 

laudat  digitofque  manufque, 

Brachiaque,  et  nudos  media  plus  parte  lacertos; 
Si  qua  latent  meliora  putat. —         ■ 

He  view'd 

Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breafl: ; 
He  praifes  all  he  fees,  and  for  the  reft. 
Believes  the  beauties  yet  unfeen  are  heft. 


} 


Dr^den, 

ODE  XXIX. 
Ver.  7,  8.  Anacreon  defcribes  the  hair  of  Ba- 
thyllus  black  towards  the  head,  but  lower  down 
gradually  inclining   to  a  yellow.     Horace  call* 


i^OTES  ON  THE  ODES. 
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thh  colour  Myrrheus, "  Myrrheum  nodo  cohibere 
crinem,"  book  3,  ode  14.  On  which  an  an- 
cient critic  remarks,  "  Colorcra  myrrheum  in 
"  crinibus  hodie  quoquc  dicunt  qai  medius  eft 
"  inter  flavum  et  nigrum ;" — ETcn  at  this  day 
they  call  that  hair  of  a  myrrh  colour,  which  is  be- 
tween black  and  yellow.  Ovid  defcribes  the  co- 
lour of  his  miftrcfs's  hair  thu«,  Amor.  1.  I.  cleg. 
14. 
Nee  tamen  ater  erat,  nee  erat  color  aureis  illis; 

Sed  quamvis  neuter,  miftus  uterque  color  : 
Qualem  clivofae  madidis  in  vallibus  Idae 

Ardua,  direpto  corticc,  cedrus  habet. 

Nor  of  a  black,  nor  of  a  golden  hue    ' 
They  were,  but  of  a  dye  between  the  two  : 
Such  as  in  rindlefs  cedar  we  behold, 
The  black  confounded  with  the  duflty  gold. 

Ver.  9,  ic.  Petronius  fays,  "  Crines  ingenio  fuo 
"  flexi,  per  totos  fe  humeros  efFuderant :" — Her 
hair,  negligently  floating  where  it  pleafed,  diffufed 
itfelf  over  lier  flioulders. 

Ver.  23-  Meleager,  as  Longepierre  obferves, 
calls  his  niiftrefs  >)5i/  j«§ov  ■s^nia;,  Thef-weet  Rife  of 
Pcrfuafion.     Anthologia. 

Ver.  45,  44.  The  poet  could  not  give  us  a 
more  perfedl  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  young  Sa- 
mian  :  He  tells  the  painter,  "  If  he  would  draw 
"  a  good  likenefs  of  Bathyllus,  he  niufl  copy  the 
"  portrait  of  Apollo,  the  moft  beautiful  of  the 
"  gods;  and  if  he  would  make  a  good  pidiure  of 
"  Apollo,  he  mull  paint  Bathyllus." 

Ver.  45.  Bathyllus  had  a  celebrated  ftatue 
erecSed  to  his  honour  at  Samos  by  Polycrates. 
See  Apuleius. 

ODE  XXX. 

This  ode  is  very  fine,  and  the  liAion  extremely 
ingenious.  I  believe  Anacreon  would  inculcate 
that  beauty  alone  cannot  long  fecure  a  conqueft  ; 
but  that  when  wit  and  beauty  meet,  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  a  lover  to  difengage  himfelf. 

Idadam  Dacier. 

Ver.  5,  6.  Mofchus  in  his  Run-away  Love, 
makes  Venus  offer  a  reward  to  any  one  who  fhould 
only  difcover  where  he  was. 

'o  fi(xvvirai  yl^Ks  i^u 

Whoe'er  fliall  bring  the  news,  his  fee  is  this, 
I  Venus  will  reward  him  with  a  kifs. 

ODE  XXXI. 

Ver.  5.  AIcmaeoH  was  the  fon  of  Amphiaraiis 
and  Eriphyle.  His  father  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  contrivance  of  his  mother,  whom,  on  that 
account,  he  flew.  Oreftes  flew  his  mother  Cly- 
temneftra,  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father  Aga- 
memnon, who,  at  his  return  from  the  Trojan 
war,  had  been  murdered  by  her  and  her  lover 
iEgifthus.  The7  were  both  tornented  by  the 
furies. 


Ver.  12.  Iphytus  wasthe  fon  of  EurytustingoT 
Oechalia,  and  fldin  by  Hercules,  who  carried  off 
his  bow. 

Ver.  15.  When  the  armour  of  Achilles  was  ad- 
judged to  Ulyffes,  Ajax  was  fo  enraged  at  the 
affront,  that  he  ran  mad;  and  falling  upon  a  flocTc 
of  flieep,  which  he  took  for  fo  many  Grecians, 
firft  flew  them,  and  then  himfelf.  Homer  cele- 
brates his  ftiicld  for  its  extraordinary  fize.  lUad, 
Book  7. 

Huge  was  Its  orb,  with  fevcn  thick  fokis  o'ec> 

caft 
Of  tough  bull-hides ;  of  folid  brafs  the  hft. 

Pr>pe. 

Ver.  17.  HeAor  and  Ajax  made  an  exchange 
of  prefents  (fee  Iliad  7.)  which  gave  birth  to  a 
proverb,  '  That  the  prefents  of  enemies  are  gc- 
'  nerally  fatal :'  For  Ajax  with  this  fword  after- 
wards killed  himfelf;  and  HtiSor  was  dragged, 
by  the  belt  which  Ajax  gave  him,  at  the  cliatiot 
of  Achilles. 

There  is  an  epigram  to  this  purpofe,  AnthcL 
B.  3.  C.  14. 

'Exrwg  A.txvTi  \iipti;  luTairiv  'EicTOfii  S'  A/aj 
Zuii'yif,  afj-I^OTifcit  ri  ^aoi^  tig  ^xvarnv. 

HeStoT  bellowed  on  Telamon  the  brave 
A  fword  ;  the  Greek  to  godlike  Hedlor  gave 
A  radiant  belt :  each  gift  was  flamp'd  with  woe. 
And  prov'd  alike  deftrudlive  to  the  foe. 

ODE  XXXII. 

Ver.  9.  Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Acliaia,  was 
fo  famous  for  rich  courtezans,  who  would  only 
entertain  the  wealthy,  that  it  occafioned  the  pro- 
verb, "  Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  ad're  Corin- 
thum,"  '  Every  man  cannot  go  to  Corinth.'  I.ais 
aflced  Demofthenes  a  thoufand  drachms  for  one 
favour ;  to  which  he  replied,  '  I  will  not  buy  re- 
'  pentance  at  fo  dear  a  rate.'  Longtbhrrt. 

Ver.  19.  Anacreon  fays  of  Crete,  acravr'  ix^an:^ 
'  abounding  with  all  things,'  to  exprefs  its  feriility. 
Virgil  fays  it  had  an  hundred  cities: 

Creta  Jovis  magni  medio  jacet  infula  ponto. 
Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas,  uberrima  regna. 

Fair  Crete  fublimely  towers  amid  the  floods. 
Proud  nurfe  of  Jove  the  fovereign  of  the  gods ; 
A  hundred  cities  the  bleft  ifle  contains, 
And  boafts  a  vaft  extent  of  fruitful  plains.        Fiii, 

Homer,  in  the  Iliad,  gives  Crete  a  hundred  cities, 
B.  2. 

Crete's  hundred  cities  pour  forth  all  her  fons. 

But, in  the  Odyfley,  only  ninety; 

Crete  awes  the  circling  waves,  a  fruitful  foil ! 
And  ninety  cities  crown  the  fea-born  ifle.    JB.  xg. 

Therefore,  ic  is  probable,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war  it  had  no  more  than  ninety 
cities,  but  a  hundred  in  the  days  of  Homer. 
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FAWKES'S  ANACREON. 


ODE  XXXIII. 


Ver.  5.  It  was  an  opinion  generally  received  1 
among  the  ancients,    that  /w'^'lows,  and   feveral 
other  birds  crofTed   the   fea,   on   the  approach  of 
winter    in  fcarch  (  f  warmer  climates.     Thus  Vir- 
gil, ^neid  6,  V.  311. 

Quam  multsE  glomerantur  aves,  ubi  frigidus  annus 
Trans  pontum  fugat,  et  terris  immittit  apricis. 

Thick  as  the  feather'd  flocks  in  clofe  array, 
O'er  the  wide  fields  of  ocean  wing  their  way, 
When  from  the  rage  of  winter  they  repair, 
To  warmer  funs  and  more  indulgent  air.         Fitt- 

Others  thought  they  hid  thenifelves  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks.  Thus  Ovid, "  Cum  glaciantur  aquas, 
iicopulis  fe  condit  hiiundo." 

Feckliniu^,  in  his  book  "  Dc  Acri?  et  Elementi . 
dcfeftu,  et  vita  fub  aquis,"  affures  u=,  -h?.!  fwallows 
retire  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  during  the  win- 
ter ;  and  that  it  is  common  for  the  fifhrrmen  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Baltic  to  take  them  in  their  nets 
in  large  knots,  clinging  together  by  their  bills 
and  claws ;  and  that,  upon  their  being  brought 
into  a  warm  roon:,  they'  will  fepwrate,  and  begin 
to  flutter  about  as  in  fpring.  Kercher,  in  his 
book  '•  De  mundo  fubterraneo,"  affirms  the  fame, 
and  that  in  the  northern  countries  they  hidethem- 
felves  under  ground  in  the  winter,  whence  they 
arc  often  dug  out.  Long^purrs. 

Ver  6  Mem  f  his  was  a  city  fituated  on  the 
Nile,  a  little  below  Delta,  and  the  refider.ce  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt.  Bv  the  N  le,  Anacreon  means 
Ethiopia,  whence  that  nvcr  derives  it-  fource. 

Vtr.  8.  Anacreon  is  not  fmgular  in  reprefenting 
Cupid  as  a  bird,  and  with  propriety,  becaufe  he 
is  furniflied  with  wings,  and  his  flight  is  fur- 
prifingly  rapid.  Bion  fpeaks  of  love  as  a  bird  : 
See  his  fecond  IdyUium. 

ODE  XXXIV. 

Ver.  10.  Virgil  has  very  happily  mixed  thefe 
two  colours,  though  upon  a  different  occalion, 
j^ntid.  1.  12.  V.  67. 

Indum  fanguineo  veluti  violaverit  oftro 

fci  quis  ebur,  aut  mixta  rubent  ubi  lilia  multa 

Alba  rola 

So  looks  the  beauteous  ivory  ftain'd  with  red  ; 

So  rofes  mix'd  with  lilies  in  the  bed, 

Blend  their  rich  hues. P'tt- 

ODE  XXXV. 

This  ode  was  compofed  on  a  piAure  reprefent- 
ing the  rape  of  Europa.  See  an  Idyllium  of  Mof- 
chus  upon  the  fame  fubjed. 

ODE  xxxvr. 

Ver.  I  a.  A  philofopber  in  Petronius  makes  the 
fame  r'eflcaion.  "  Ego  Gc  fempcr  et  ubique  vixi,  ut 
hltimam  quamquc  Jucem  tanquam  non  rcdituram 


confumerem."  "  Wherever  I  am,  I  always  enjoy 
•'  the  prefent  day,  as  if  I  never  expecSled  to  fee 
"  ano'her."  J 

Ver.  18.  Horace  feys  in  the  fame  fenfe,  \ 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabuljeque  manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia,— — — 

Too  foon  cut  off  from  cheerful  light, 
We  muft  defcend  to  fulien  night, 
And  in  the  realms  of  fabled  fhades  below, 
Thy  pining  ghoft  no  joy  fliall  knew. 

Duncomhi, 

ODE  XXXIV. 

Ver.  5.  The  expreffion  in  Greek  is  extremely 
delicate  and  happy.  The  wave*  of  the  fea  are 
mollified  into  tranquillity  :  AtaXvurat  yaXrivn. 
Every  letter,  every  fyllable,  is  as  liquid  and  fmooth 
as  the  calm  he  defcribes.  A  famous  old  Scotch 
bi(hop,Gawin  Douglas,  in  hisDefcription  of  May, 
feems  to  have  had  this  paflage  in  view. 

For  to  behald  it  was  an  glore  to  fe 
The  ftabyllit  wyndys  and  the  calmyt  fc, 
The  foft  fefl"oun,  the  firmament  ferene. 
The  loune  illuminate  are,  and  firth  amene. 

Or,  as  it  is  tranflated  by  Mr.  Fawkes, 

How  calm  !  how  ftiU  !  how  pleafing  to  behold 
The  fea's  broad  bofom  where  no  billows  roii'd: 
The  feafon  foft,  the  firmament  ferene, 
Th'  jllumin'd  landfcape,  and  the  wat'ry  fcene ! 

ODE  XXXVIII. 

Ver.  7.  In  the  Bacchanalian  dances  among  the 
ancients,  the  leader  of  them  bore  a  rod  or  fceptre. 

Ver.  17.  Silenus  was  the  fofter-father  and  tutor 
of  Bacchus,  reprefented  by  a  little,  flat-nofed,  bald, 
fat,  tun-bellied,  old  drunken  fellow,  riding  on  an 
afs.     Ovid  draws  his  pidture  thus  : 

Bacchre  fatyriqae  fequuntur, 

Qnique  fenex  ferula  titubantes  ebrius  artus 
Sullinet,  et  pando  non^fortiter  hseret  afello: 

Metamorpb.  L.  4. 

Around  the  Bacchse  and  the  Satyrs  throng ; 
Behind,  Silenus  drunk  lags  flow  along; 
On  his  dull  afs  he  nods  from  fide  to  fide. 
Forbears  to  fall,  yet  half  forgets  to  ride. 


EufieKk 


ODE  XXXIX. 


Ver.  3.  Anacreon  is  not  the  only  one  who  af- 

ferts,  that  Bacchus  is  the  beft;  friend  to  the  mufes. 

If,  as  Horace  fays,  you  give  credit  to  old  Cratinus, 

the  comic  Greek  poet,  "  Nulla  placere  din,  nee  vi- 

vere  carmina  poffunt.     Q^x.  fcribuntur  aquai  po- 

toribus."  "  No  verfes  long  can  plcafe,  or  long  can 

"  live,  which  water-drinkers  write."     There  is 

an  epigram  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Aathologiaj 

which  begins  thus : 
1  /: 


Notes  on 

Onot  ^0!  ^Kpinri  ftiym  WeXs/  iit'Xo;  avieu, 
'T^u^  ii  ■a-4vay,  aakov  u  rsxois  ITOS. 

Wine  is  the  poet's  generous  horfe  ; 
But  water-drinkers  works  of  courfe 
Are  languid,  cold,  and  void  of  force. 

Ariftophanes,  in  his  comedy  called  Peace,  hu- 
nioroufly  tells  us,  that,  when  the  Lacedemonians 
came  to  befiege  Athens,  Cratinus  died  of  grief 
on  feeing  a  hogfliead  broken,  and  the  wine  run- 
ning out. 

Ver.  7.  Horace  has  erpreffed  hirafelf  in  the 
iame  manner  : 

Triftitiam  et  metus 

Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Portare  ventis 

Lov'd  by  the  mufes,  to  t;^he  wind 

Be  all  my  fears  and  griefs  refign'd, 

To  drown  them  in  the  Cretan  main.      Duncemhe. 

ODE  XL. 

Theocritus  has  imitated  this  beautifal  Ode  in 
his  nineteenth  Idylliura. 

Tev  KKiTlav  ziot  E^aiTX,x.  r.  X. 

As  Cupid  once,  the  flyeft  rogue  alive. 
Was  ftealing  fragrant  honey  from  the  hive, 
A  little  bee,  inflam'd  with  rage  and  grief, 
Pierc'd  with  his  fling  the  finger  of  the  thief. 
He  blew  the  tortur'd  hand,  he  ftamp'd  the  ground, 
He  ran,  and  to  his  mother  fhow'd  the  wound  ; 
And  loud  began  through  anguifli  to  complain, 
That  a  fmall  bee  ftiould  caufe  fuch  racking  pain. 
Fair  Venus  fmil'd  her  fobbing  fon  to  fee. 
And  faid,  '  Thou  too  art  little,  like  a  bee, 
'  And  yet  what  mighty  wounds  are  made 
'  thee!* 

Ver.  13.  Madam  Dacier  fays,  that  Anacrcon 
makes  Cupid  fpeak  in  this  manner,  becaufe,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pagan  theology,  the  language  of 
the  gods  was  different  from  that  of  men  :  but,  as 
Longepicrre  ingenioufly  obferve?,  to  render  a  paf- 
fagc  of  this  nature  learned,  is  to  make  it  obfcure ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  natural  to  imagine,  than 
that  an  infant,  who  had  heard  of  the  ftinging  of 
ferpents,  when  he  found  himfelf  flung  by  a  little 
creature,  he  hardly  knew  what,  fhould  immedi- 
ately think  it  one.  The  labourers  might  call  it  a 
bee,  if  they  pleafed  ;  his  pain  and  fright  made 
him  perfift  that  it  was  a  ferpent. 

ODE  XLL 

Vei.  3,  4.  Tlbullus  fays  the  fame  : 

lUe  liquor  docuit  voces  inflecftere  cajitu  ; 
Movit  et  ad  certos  nefcia  membra  modos. 

L.  I.  Ed.  7. 

This  as  fwains  quaff 'd,  fpnntaneoiis  numbers  came. 
They  prais'd  the  feftal  cafk,  and  hymn'd  thy  name; 
All  ecftacy  !  to  certain  time  they  bound. 
And  beat  in  meafur'd  awkwardncfs  the  ground. 

Grainier. 
T*ANS,  IL 
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Ver.  Z.  Madam  DacJer  fuppofes  tills  to  be  the 
palfage  on  which  the  opinion,  that  the  graces 
were  the  daughters  of  Bacchus  and  Vi^;/j  ,  .>»» 
founded. 

Ver.  16.  MacedOnius,  in  an  epigram  in  thefirft 
book  of  the  Anthologia,  0  %$  fays,  that  to  ba- 
nifh  care  was  a  precept  of  Anacreon's- 

T»jv  yap  Avxxpiovre;  tti  zt^aTfiiiffri  (fuXafffu 
'na^(paa'ifi»,  art  "in  (f^nriha  ftn  XiiTix^ii'i, 

For  flill  I  hold  Anacreon's  rule  the  beli. 
To  banifh  care  for  ever  from  my  bread. 

Ver.  19,  ao.  Aracreon  is  not  fingular  in  en- 
forcing the  heceffity  of  enjoying  life  from  the  bre- 
vity and  uncertainty  of  it  Rufinus  has  an  epi- 
gram in  the  feventh  book  of  the  Antholugia,  Epi- 
gram 143,  to  this  purpole: 

Let  us,  my  friend,  in  joy  refine, 

Buthe,  crown  oOr  brows,  and  quaff  the  wine  : 

Short  is  the  fpace  for  human  joys  ; 

What  age  prevents  not,  death  deflroys. 

And  Martial, 

Non  eft,  crede  mihi,  fapienti  dicere,  •  Vicara ;' 
Sera  nimis  vita  eft  craflina,  vive  hodie. 

"   I'll  live  to-morrow,"  'tis  not  wife  to  fay  : 
'Twill  be  too  late  to-morrow — live  to  day. 

ODE  XLIL 

Ver.  13,,  14.  Thus  our  poet  in  his  feventh  epi-. 
gram  fays, 

I  ne'er  can  think  his  converfation  good, 
Who  o'er  the  bottle  talks  of  wars  and  blood; 
But  his,  whofe  wit  the  pleafmg  talk  refines. 
And  lovely  Venus  with  the  graces  joins. 

Ver,  19.  The  Greek  is,  B^ov  rjiTV'^nv  ^t^ufiiv.  A- 
iiacteon  efteemed  tranquillity  the  happicll  ingre- 
dient of  life  :  Thus,  Ode  39th,  he  praties  the  y«:'-> 

X'/iirii  jiiSTlf, 

Life's  rural  fccne, 

Sweet,  fequefter'd,  and  ferene. 

ODE  XLIir. 

Ver.  4,  5.  Dew  is  the  nourifhment  of  graJhop' 
pers.     Thus  Virgil,  JtclogBe  j.  vet.  77. 

Dumque  thyrao  pafcehtur  apes,  dum  rore  cicadx. 

Bees  feed  on  thyme,  and  grafhoppers  on  dew. 

The  Greek  poets  al/o  defcribe  the  grafhoppef 
as  a  mufical  inledl.     Thus  Theocritus,  Idyll.,  i. 

— TiTTiyes  tvli  Tt/ys  psjrtcoii  a^ii;. 

Thy  fong  is  fweeter  than  the  grafhopper's. 

Antipatei-,  in  an  epigrjim  of  the  Anthologia, 
Book  I.  fays, 

A^itu  "TiTTiyx? //.ifutral  ^^oiro;,  aXXit  ■Sfittl'.f 
Aiidiiv  KVKVtiv  iifft  yiyavciTSfiu. 

Infpir'd  by  dew  the  grafhoppers  rejoice. 
Nor  boafts  the  fwan  famufical  a  voife.' 
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Ver.  15.  JEllan,  writing  againft  thofe  who  eat 
graflioppers,  fays,  They  are  ignorant  how  much 
they  ofiFeiid  the  mules,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter. 
AVhence  it  appears,  that  thefe  animals  wereefteem- 
ed  facred  to  the  mules,  and  the  eating  of  them  ac- 
counted an  impiety.  The  following  is  a  tranfla- 
fi'-n  of  an  epigram  from  the  firft  book  of  the  An- 
thologia,  chap.  $2.  contai.ling  a  beautiful  com- 
plaint of  a  gralhopper  againll  that  practice. 

T/rri  fii  ray,  x.  r.  X. 

Why  do  ye,  fwains,  a  grafliopper  purfue, 
Content  with  folitude,  and  rofy  dew  ? 
Me,   whofe  fweet  fong   can  o'er  the  nympbs"^ 
prevail;  ( 

I  charm  them  in  the  foreft,  hill,  or  dale,  ( 

And  me  they  call  their  fummer-nightingale.      J 
See,  on  your  fruits  the  thrufh  and  blackbird  prey ! 
See,  the  bold  ftarlings  fteal  your  grain  away  ! 
Deftroy  your  foes — why  fhould  you  me  purfue 
Content  with  verdant  leaves,  and  rofy  dew  ? 

Ver.  23.  The  Athenians  called  themfelves  Tit- 
n-tyi;,  graihoppers,  and  fome  of  them  wore  little 
graflioppers  of  gold  in  their  hair,  as  badges  of 
honour,  to  diftinguilh  them  from  others  of  later 
tiuration;  and  likewife  as  a  memorial  that  they 
were  born  of  the  earth  like  thofe  infeiSs. 

Ver.  45,  26-  Homer  reprefents  the  gods  as  free 
from  blood.  Speaking  of  Venus  wounded,  book 
5.  he  fays, 

From  the  clear  vein  a  dream  immortal  fiow'd, 
£uch  ftream  as  iffues  from  a  wounded  god; 
Pure  emanation  !  uncorrupted  flood  1 
Unlike  our  grofs,  difea>'d,  terreftrial  blood  : 
(For  not  the  bread  of  man  their  life  fudains. 
Nor  fine's  inflaming  juice  fupplies  their  veins.) 

ODE  XLIV. 

Nothing  can  be  more  politely  imagined  than 
tlais  ode,  nor  more  courtly  than  the  turn  of  it. 
Behold,  fays  Madam  Dacier,  one  of  the  finefl  and 
mod  gallant  odes  of  antiquity;  and  if  ftie,  for 
■whom  it  was  compofed,  was  as  beautiful,  all 
Greece  could  produce  nothing  more  charming. 

ODE  XLV. 

Monf.  Le  Fevre  was  fo  tranfported  With  this 
ode,  that  he  could  not  forbear  crying  out, 

Felix,  ah  !  nimium  felix,  cui  carmine  tali 

Fiuxit  ab  Aoniis  vena  beata  jugis. 
Quid  melius  didaret  amor,rifufque  jocique, 

Et  cum  germanis  gratia  jun>51:a  fuis  ? 

Thrice  happy  he  !  to  whofe  enraptur'd  foul 
Such  numbers  from  th'  Aonian  mountains  roll : 
More  finilh'd  vhat  could  love  or  laughter  write, 
Or  what  the  graces  didate  more  polite  .' 

yobn  Addlfon. 

Ver.  a.  Lemnos  was  an  ifland  of  the  ^gean 
St\  facred  to  Vulcan,  who  in  the  firft  book  of  the 
Ifi^d,  gives  an  account  of  Jupiter's  throwing  him 
4ewn  from  bcuven,  and  bis  fall  upon  that  ifland : 


ANACREON. 

Once  in  yoor  caufe  I  felt  his  matchlcfs  might, 
Hurl'd   headlong   downward  from   th'  cthereaj 

height ; 
Tofs'd  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round  ; 
Nor,  till  the  fun  defcended,  touch'd  the  ground  : 
Breathlefs  I  fell,  in  giddy  motion  loft  ; 
The  Sinthians  rais'd  me  on  the  Lemnian  coaft. 

Pope, 

Ver.  6.  Horace  calls  it  the  nedar  of  Venus : 

ofculaqnse  Venus 

Quinta  parte  fui  neclaris  imbult. 

Lips,  which  Venus  bath'd  for  joy 

In  her  celeftial  dew.  ^'ff'^'yf* 

Ver.  23,  24.  This  fentimcnt  is  extremely  deli- 
cate, intimating,  that  one  cannot  even  touch  the 
darts  of  Cupid  with  fafety.  Mofchus  conclude* 
his  firft  Idyllium  with  a  fimilar  thought  : 

Perhaps  he'll  fay,  '  Alas  \  no  harm  I  know, 
'  Here  take  my  darts,  my  arrows,  and  my  bow.' 
Ah  !   touch  them  not,  fallacious  is  his  aim, 
His  darts,  his  arrows  all  art  tipt  with  flame. 

ODE  XLVr. 
Ver.  6. 
Nil  tibi  nobilitas  poterit  conducere  amanti. 

Propertiur. 

Your  noble  birth  pleads  not  the  caufe  of  love. 

Ver.  8.  Ovid  fays  the  fame  : 

Aurea  funt  vere  nunc  fecula  :  plurimus  auro 
Vcnit  honos :  auro  conciliatur  amor. 

This  is  the  golden  age  ;  all  worfliip  gold  : 
Honours  are  purc'iias'd,  love  and  beauty  fold. 
Our  iron  age  is  grown  an  age  of  gold, 
'Tis  who  bids  n.oft,  for  all  men  would  be  fold- 

Dryden, 

Ver.  13.  Phocylides,  in  his  Admonitory  Poem, 
ver.  38,  &c.  feemsto  have  imitated  this  paflage. 

'H  (piXe^on/io/vm,  x,.  r.  X. 

On  fordid  avarice  various  evils  wait. 
And  gold,  falfe,  glittering,  is  the  tempting  bait. 
O  curfed  gold  !   in  whom  our  woes  combine, 
Why  doft  thou  thus  with  pleafing  ruin  fliine  ? 
Caufe  of  the  parent's  curfe,  of  brethren's  ftrife, 
Wars,  murders,  and  all  miferiesof  life. 

ODE  XLVII. 

Ver.  8.  Longepierre  quotes  a  pafTage  from 
Guarini,  where  the  fame  fentiment  is  exprefled, 
though  in  a  different  manner  ;  and  which  is  tranf- 
lated  by  John  Addifon. 

O  Corifca  mia  cara, 

D'anima  Linco  e  non  di  forzc  fono  ; 

E'n  quefto  vecchio  tronco 

E  p!u  che  fofle  mai  verde  il  defio. 

Yes,  my  Corifca,  Lincus  is  the  fame. 

Though  not  in  youthful  force,  in  youthful  flame ; 
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Though  agje  and  wrinkles  on  my  front  appear, 
My  heart  is  green,  and  love  Aill  bloffoms  there. 
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ODE  XLVIII. 

Ver  8.  It  was  cuftomafy  with  the  ancient'!,  at 
their  entertainments,  fo  choofe  a  kinc  or  ttiiftcr 
of  the  revels,  who  both  rej^ulatL-d  thfr  fize  cJ  t'lc" 
cups,  and  fhc  quantity  eich  perfon  was  to  dnitli.-. 
He  was  generally  chnfen  by  the  call  of  a  die. 

Nee  regna  vini  fortiere  talis.     '  Hor, 

No  longer  by  the  die's  fucrefsful  caft 

Shalt  thou  controwl  the  gay  rcpaft.       Duncomie. 

— Qnem  Venus  arbitrum 
DIcet  bibendi —  L.  a.  Ods  y. 

Who,  nam'd  by  Venus,  at  the  jovial  board 
The  laws  of  drinking  (hall  prcfcribe  .' 

Duncombe. 

ODf;  XLIX. 
Ver.  5.  It  is  probable,  that  in  thi«ode  Anacreon 
had  in  view   the    image   of  peace    which  Vulcan 
reprefented  upon  the  (hield  <jf  Achil;cs.    Iliad  i8. 

Two  cities  radiant  on  the  fhield  appear. 
The  image  one  of  peacej  and  one  of  war ; 
Here  facred  pomp  and  genial  feaft:  delight. 
And  folemn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite; 
Along  the  ftreets  the  new-made  brides  are  led, 
"With  torches  flaming,  to  the  nuptial  bed  : 
The  youthful  dancers  in  a  circle  bound 
To  the  foft  flute  and  cittern's  filver  found  ; 
Through  the  fair  ftreefs  the  matrons  in  a  row 
Stand  in  the  porches,  and  enjoy  the  Ihow.      Pope. 

ODE  L. 
Ver.  4.  Homer  introduces  Helen  mixing  fuch 

a  bowl.       Odyjfey,   B    4. 

Meantime  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the  fdiil. 
Bright  Helen  mix'd  a  mirtb-infpii  ing  bowl ; 
Temper'd  with  drugs  of  fovereign  ufe,  t'  affwsge 
The  boiling  bofom  of  tumultuous  rage  ; 
To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care, 
And  dry  the  tearful  fluices  of  defpair.  [mind 

Charm'd  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th'  exalted 
All  fenfe  of  wi'e  delivers  to  the  wind. 
Though  on  the  blazing  pile  his  parent  lay, 
Or  a  lov'd  brother  groan'd  his  life  away, 
Or  darling  fon,  opprefs'd  by  ruffian  force. 
Fell  breathlefs  at  his  feet,  a  mangled  corfe. 
From  morn  to  eve,  impaflTive  and  ferene. 
The  man  entranc'd  would  view  the  deathful  fcene. 

Fenton. 

ODE  LI. 

Ver.  6.  There  are  foveral  epigrams  In  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Anthologia,  on  Venus  rifing  from  the 
fea.  I  fliall  give  a  tranflation  of  one  of  them,  be- 
ginning, 

Tav  iK'^vyHSai,  x.  r.  X. 
Apelles,  rapt  in  fweet  furprlfe, 
Saw  Venus  from  the  ocean  rife ; 


What  art  before  could  never  give. 
He  maitc  thf  brf-arhi    jj  p:(Sl'ire  live. 
H^r  rauiant  li'ck'  iuxurianc  -low'd; 
Hsr  lovely  eyes  frrcrielv  g'ow'd  : 
Like  two  round  apples  ripe,  her  bread; 
Rofe,  gently  fuing  to  be  prefl:. 

Ver   2;.  - 
.So  when  bright  Venus  rifes  from  the  flood, 
Around  in  throngs  the  woniVring  Nt-r^jds  crowd; 
The  Triroiis  gaze,  ar  d  tune  the  vocal  iliell, 
And  every  grace  anfung  the  waves  conceal. 

Garth's  Dtfp.  B.  6. 
As  when  fweet  Venus  fo  the  fabie  fiogs, 
.A.wa''-'d  by  Nereids,  from  the  ocean  'pr-ngs; 
With  Im  !fS  (lie  fees  the  thrtacruin'?  biihrvs  rlQsL 
Spreads  fniooth  the  furge,  and  clears  the  louring 

Ikies; 
Light  o'f-r   the   deep,  With    fluuering,  Cupids') 

crovi-o'd,  / 

The  pe?:ly  *  conch  and  filver  tu^t'es  bound  ;    C 

Her  trelTc:  flied  ambroCal  odou  ?  round.  3 

Tkiel:.  Profp.  of  P case s 

ODE  LII. 

Ver.  3.  Homer,  in  his  beautiful  defcrlptlon  of 
the  Vinratje   b  .ok  18   introduce,  youi'.g  men  and 
maids  tmjiloyed  in  the  fame  ofBce. 
Ti)  this  one  pa*h-v.ay  s:ently  winding  leads. 
Where  march  a  train  v,fith  hafkets  on  their  heads, 
(Fair  maids  and   blooming  youtli-)   that   fmiling 

bt;ar 
riie  purple  produdl  of  th'  autumnal  year.      Pope^ 

ODE  LIIl. 

This  ode  v.'ill  be  undfrft:ood  by  fuppofing  that 
Anacreon  celebrates  a  rofe,  and  requefts  a  lyrift  to 
play  to  h  is  voice 

Ver.  13,  I4  The  role  was  confecrated  to  the 
mufes.     See  Sappho. 

For  thy  rude  hand  ne'er  pluck'd  the  lovely  rofe 
That  on  the  mountain  of  Pieria  blows- 

Ver.  21.  The  rofe  is  criebrated  in  the  fifth  ode 
of  Anacreon;  in  a  fragaient  'I  Sappho;  and  in 
the  fourteenth  Liyliium  of  Aufonius,  in  which  are 
the  following  beautiful  lines  : 

Quam  lorga  una  dies,  atos  tarn  lonpa  rofarum, 
Qiias  pubefcentes  longa  fenecla  pren'.it  : 

Quam  modo  nafcentem  rutilus  '.oiifpexit  Eciis, 
Hanc  veniens  fero  vefpere  vidit  anum. 

See  !  in  the  morning  blooms  the  r'jfe  ! 

But  foon  her  tranfin;'  glories  clofe  : 

She  opens  witn  thi  riling  day. 

And  with  the  fettino  f:ides  awav.  Duncomle. 


*  In  Dodjljy's  Mifce'lan'es  it  is  by  miPaie  printed, 
tie  pearly  couch.  Venus,  Jpiuking  rf  a  beautiful  iva- 
maii,  fuy!, 

.Hsc  et  coeruieis  mecum  ccnfurtrere  digna 
Fludibus ;  et  noftra  potuit  conlidere  concha. 

&tatius. 
Nij 
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Ver.  .■?o.  'rcoc^anrvXi;,  "  rofy  finger'd,"  is  an 
epithet  frequently  ufcd  by  Homer,  and  applied  to 
the  morning.     Dry  den  alfo  ufes  it : 


The  rofy-finger'd  morn  appears, 
And  from  her  maiule  (hakes  her  tears. 

Milton's  defcription  of  the  morning  is  alfo  very 
beautiful : 

The  morn, 

Wak'd  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rofy  hand 
Unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light B.  6.  F.  %. 

Ver.  35.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  rofe  is  ufed 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  compofition  of  feverai  me- 
dicines. 

Ver.  37.  The  ancients  ufed  rofes  in  embalming 
their  dead.  Venus  anoints  the  body  of  Hc(Sor 
with  unguent  of  rofes,  to  prevent  it  from  corrup- 
tion, Iliad,  book  23. 

Celeftial  Venus  hover'd  o'er  his  head, 

And  rofeate  unguents,  heavenly  fragrance  flied. 

FoJ>e. 

They  alfo  crowned  the  tombs  of  their  friends  with 
rofes  and  other  flowers. 

Ver.  41.  Nothing  preferves  its  fragrance,  when 
dried,  longer  than  the  rofe. 

xcci  8  eo^ov  ausv  oXurai.  Theocr,  Id.  Zy- 

Blown  rofes  hold  their  fweetnefs  to  the  lad. 

Dry  den. 

Ver.  46.  Bion  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  Adonis 
gave  birth  to  the  rofe.     Alf/.a.  ^odon  naru. 

Both  tears  and  drops  of  blood  were  turn'd   to 

flowers  ; 
From  thefe  in  crimfon  beauty  fpriing  the  rofe, 
Cxrulean-bright  anemonies  from  thofe. 

ODE  LIV. 

Ver.  5.  Cybeba,  or  Cybele,  feems  to  be  the 
ftame  of  a  female  attendant,  taken  from  Cybcle 
the  mother  of  the  gods. 

ODE  LV. 

Ver.  3,  4.  The  Greek  is  T/aja,  tiara,  an  orna- 
ment for  the  head,  like  the  modern  turban.  Ad- 
cljfon  quotes  a  paflage  from  Dionyfius,  containing 
a  defcription  of  the  fituation  and  mar.neiy  of  the 
Parthians,  which  he  has  thus  tranflated  : 

Beyond  the  Ca'pian  flreights  thofe  realms  extend, 
"U'here  circling  bows  the  nxartiel  Parihians  bend. 
Verii'd  only  in  the  rougher  aits  of  war, 
1^0  fields  they  wound,  nor  urtc  the  fofning  fharc. 
2^0  fhifs  thty  boift  to  (Icm  the  ro)u  .g  tide, 
j>Ior  lowing  herds  o'er  flowery  meadows  guide  : 
But  infants  "ing  the  featlier'd  (haft  for  flight, 
And  rein  the  fiery  fteed  with  fonci  delight. 
On  every  plain  thewhiftling  fpear  alarms, 
The  neighing  courfer,  and  the  clang  of  arms; 
for  there  no  food  the  little  heroes  ta.te, 
Till  warlike  fwcat  has  ?arn'd  the  Ihort  repaft. 


ODE  LVJ. 


We  are  indebted  for  this  ode  to  Henry  Ste- 
phens, It  is  alfo  extant  in  Stobaeus,  who  acknow- 
ledges it  to  be  Anacreon's. 

Ver.  1,2.  Theocritus  finally  touches  upon  »hc 
progrefs  which  old  age  makes  on  the  human  body. 


Tlavjis  yfi^aXioi,  xat  z^ktu^ipu  i;  yivvy  i^'Xii 
AtuKccivat  0  ^otmo;.    • 

Firft  from  our  temples  age  begins  her  race, 
Thence  whitening  time  creeps  foftly  o'er  the  face. 

Creed, 
Ver.  3. 

fugit  retro 

Levis  juveHtas,  et  decor,  arida 

Pellente  lafcivos  amores 

Canitie,  facilemque  fomnum.      Hor.  B,  2,  0.  I^j 

Behold  our  years  I  how  faft  they  fly ; 

Youth  vanifhes,  and  beauty  fades  ; 

Age  drops  her  fnow  upon  our  heads, 
And  drives  fweet  flumbers  from  our  eye ! 

Diincomhet 

Ver.  14.  Catullus,  fpeaking  of  Lelbia's  fparroTT, 

fay?, 

Qui  nunc  et  per  iter  tenebricofum, 

Uluc  unde  negant  redire  quenquam. 

Death  has  fummon'd  it  to  go, 
Penfive  to  the  fliades  below  : 
Difmal  regions !  from  whofe  bourne, 
Alas!  no  travellers  return. 

See  alfo  Mofchus  on  the  death  of  Bion  : 

But  we,  the  great,  the  brave,  the  learn'd,  the  wifc» 
Soon  as  the  hand  of  death  has  clos'd  our  eyes, 
In  t(  mbs  forgotten  lie,  no  funs  reflore. 
We  fleep,  for  ever  fleep,  to  wake  no  more. 

ODE  Lvn. 

Ver.  3.  The  ancients  ufualiy  drank  their  wine 
mixed  with  water.  Madam  Dacier  obfervcs,  that 
Hefiod  prefcribes  three  meafures  of  water  to  onfi 
of  wine,  in  fummer. 

Ver.  10.  1  he  Scythians  were  remarkable  fot 
their  intemperance  in  drinking  and  quarrelling 
over  their  cups. 

ODE  Lvni. 

This  little  ode  is  extant  in  the  feventh  book  of, 
the  Anthologia,  and  afcrihed  to  Julian,  a^o  tuiv' 
otrajvjov  AiyvxTis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  wrote  fe- 
veial  other  things  with  elegance.  As  its  beauty 
has  hitherto  procured  it  a  place  in  mod  of  the  edi- 
tions of  Anacreon,  it  waS  thought  worthy  to  be 
retained  in  this  tianflation. 

ODE  LIX. 
Ver.  9,  10,  Horace  has  imitated  this  ode  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ajd  ode   of  the  firft  book,  the 
5th  of  the  fecond ;  but  particularly  in  the  JXth  of 
the  third. 
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Qu3E,  vclut  litis  eqna  trJma  campis 
Ludit  exultim,  metuitque  tangi, 
Nuptiarum  expers,  et  adhuc  protervo 
Cruda  maritOi 

She  fports  alon^  the  verdant  plain  ■   ' 
Like  a  fleet  filly,  fhuns  the  rein, 
Fears  to  be  touch'd  :  nor  yet  will  prove, 
Wild  and  untry'd,  the  plealing  pains  of  love. 

Duncomhe. 

ODE  LX. 

Theodorus  Prodromus,  who  wrote  the  amours 
■oi  DoficJes  and  Rodanthe,  has  prefcrved  this 
Epithjl'imiuni  ;  which,  as  Madam  Dacier  ob- 
ferves,  is  a  fort  of  poem  that  ufed  to  be  fung  to 
a  new-mirried  couple  on  the  morning  after  the 
ceremony. 

Ver.  4.  Dionyfius  of  HnlicarnafTus  calls  mar- 
riage, ^turnpion  ra  ys/sj,  "  The  preferver  of  man- 
♦'  kind." 

Ver.  12.  The  Greek  is  Mm  in  ^nytj  ■a-ip^ine;  xypa, 
"  Left  thepartridgeiliouldei'cape  you;"  ahuding 
to  the  coynefs  of  a  young  bride. 

Ver.  15.  Thefe  four  lines  are  taken  from  a 
tranflation  of  this  poem,  which  appeared  in  the 
Student. 

Ver,  25.  The  Greek  is,  KuzranTrc;  -zirttpuKiii  eiu 
iviKnro),  "  May  a  cyprefs  grow  in  your  gardens!" 
that  is,  '  May  a  child,  a'  beawtifal  and  as  l.-^ng 
*  lived  as  a  cyprefs,  crown  your  happinefs.' 
Madam  Dacier  obferves,  thiS  was  a  proverbial 
way  offpeaking. 

ODE  LXI. 

The  Vatican  manufcript  acknowledges  this  ode 
to  he  Anacreon's. 

Ver.  9.  10.  Horace  has  imitated  this  paifage. 
Book  i.  Ode  %6,  wliich  is  an  argu.j>ent  for  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  ode.     See  cJe  39th. 


ODE  LXIV. 


Let  the  winds  that  murmur,,  f  .v  eep 
All  my  forrows  to  the  deep. 


This  fragment  is  cited  by  Athenaeus.  Barnes 
fuppofes  it  to  have  been  written  on  the  poetef* 
Sappho ;  and,  to  confirm  his  opinion,  produces 
tht  teilimonies  of  Chamaelon  and  Hermcfianax 
the  Coiophonian ;  the  lall  of  which  in  his  third 
elegy,  fays, 

Ka/  yaf  rav  0  fiiXiXf'S  »•  f-  A. 

For  fweet  Anacreon  lov'd  the  Lcfblan  dame; 
The  mufe-rapt  maid  infpir'd  the  brighteit  flames, 
And  oft  his  native  ifle  he  would  refign 
For  wit  more  brilliant,  and  for  better  wine. 

Ver.  10.  The  followiiig  lines  are  fuppofed 
to  be  part  vi  the  anfwer  which  Sappho  returned 
to  Anacreon  : 

Ketviv,  a  ^pvffo^pm  Muj',  itifvi; 

'Tftiov,  IK  T'/i;  naXXiyvvaiKo;  itSXat 
Taios  ^oifas  ov  audi  TipTvicis 
Xlmriu;  ayccuoi. 

Ye  miifes  eve"*  fair  and  young. 
High  feated  on  the  golden  throne, 

Anacreon  fent  to  me  a  fong 

In  fweeteft  numbers,  not  his  own; 

For  by  your  facred  raptures  fir'd, 
T];c  poet  warbled  what  the  niufe  infpir'd. 

ODE  LXV. 

This  ami  the  five  foUo'Aing  odes  are  not  tranf- 
lateJ  by  Addifon.      « 

Some  have  imagined  that  this  ode  was  roc 
written  Ly  Anacreon,  becaufe  he  himfelf  is  the 
fubieCl  of  it:  "but  Banies  endeavours  to  prove  it 
.genuine  from  the  ninth  ode  and  the  fixty-Cxth,  in 
both  which  A.acreor  makes  mention  ofhimfelf: 
and  frorii  the  frcrjuent  lihcrTies  which  the  befb 
poets  havt  laken  of  mentioning  themfelves  in  therr 
own  coiv  p"(itions. 

ODE  LXVI. 


Ver.  a8  The  poet  calls  the  Phrygians, 
lefs,  from  their  king  Laomedon's  deceiving  Apollo 
and  Neptune  of  there  ard  he  had  promifed  tJi«im 
for  boiiding  the  wails  of  1  roy  :  and  from  his  de- 
frauding Hercules  of  his  recovnpence,  who  ha,d 
•  delivered  his  daughter  Hefion©  from  being  de- 
voured by  a  fea-montlcr.     Madam  DaUer, 

ODE  LXfL 

This  ode  has  alfo  the  anih  -rity  cf  the  Viticas 
znsnufcijpt  to  claim  Anscreon  for  its  author. 

Ver.  7.  8.  Madam  Da^isr  Temarks,  that  the 
vines  in  Greece  wtre  fo  high  aa  to  form  a  com- 
HJodioas  ihade. 

ODH  LXIIL 


it  5>  certain,  that  Anacreon   wrote   hymns    in 

r  .  .     ^ionour  of  the  g:ds  :  this  is  uado-abcedly   one  of 

'  them,  and    perhaps   the  moft  entire  of  arty  -hat 

remain.     See  the  note  on  t'.ie  l6th  v^rfe  of  :hc 

ninth  ode. 


ODE  LXVIIL 

This  is,  as  Mt>dam  Dacier  remarks,  an  entire 
hymn,  or. part  of  one,  compofed  in  honouv  oi" 
Diaisa,  aa  iivotir  offome  tcwo  fifjated  on  ihe 
rivsr  Lethe,  which  fee  fcppofcs  to  be  Magoefia, 
near  Epbefns 

It  was  prc&ably  mans  on  occaSrrn  of  ibme  bat- 
tle in  which  tJie  MagneCjns  had  beta  defeated. 
The  poet  enrreaCs  Diana  :,/  iffift  n  people  in  dif- 
crefs,  who  depended,  oniy  tipoQ  her  protet^oa.. 

ODE  LXIX. 


We  e*e  tie  pxefd^alko  «f  tliis  fr^taeot  to  \      Tbe  foDrth  q^ode  c£.  Horace  fcas  a  great  fiauH* 


Dioa  Ciirj&a<aiu 


t^d:  to  iL%s4s£ 


Hii| 
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Licet  fuperbus  ambules  pecunia,  ^e,^.  , 

Though  (lore  of  wealth  you  now  poiTefs, 
CfinAkinn  chanjjes  not  with  drefs 
"   Shall  he  who  tii  "d  the  licftor's  hnnd, 
"  Scourg'd  by  the  magillratc's  command. 


"  With  corn  a  thoufand  acres  load, 

"  With  chariots  wear  the  Appian  road, 

"  And,  in  contempt  of  Otho,  fit 

"  With  the  knight's  order  in  the  pit  ?" 


Duncomhe^ 


THE  EPIGRAMS  OF  ANACREON. 


EPIGRAM  I. 

,    ON  TIMOCRITUS. 

T-  HE  •■ont  of  great  Timocrirus  behold  ! 

Mars  Ipares  the  bafe,  but  flays  the  brave  and  bold. 

EPIGRAM  II. 

ON    AGATHON. 

For  AgBthon,  In  fighting-  fields  renown'd, 
Abdera  mourns  his  funeral  pile  around; 
For  him  (he  minplcs  tears  with  bright  npplaufe, 
Who  nobly  fnffdr'd  in  his  country's  caufe ; 
l<o  youth  fa  brave,  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
E'er  perilh'd  in  the  thunder  oi'  the  field. 

EPIGRAM  in. 

ON   THE   SON    OF  CLEENOR. 

Thee.  CUenoric'es  the  bold,  the  brave, 
Stern  Neprune  funk  beneath  rlie  whel'-iing  wave  : 
Thv  coun-ry's  love  fo  noiily  fiU'd  thy  mind. 
Thou  dar'dft  tw  truit,  too  credwlou^,  the  wind  : 
The  fair,  though  faithlcfs,  Itafon  urg'd  thy  doom, 
And  wrapp'd  thy  beautie-  in  a  wat'ry  tomb. 

EPIGRAM  IV. 

ON  A   PICTURE    REPRESEI^TING    THREE  BACCHJE. 

First    Heliconias  with  a  Thyrfus  paft, 
Xantlirppe  next,  and  G!auca  is  the  laft  ; 
JLo  .   aaiiciny  down  the  mountains  they  repair, 
A:  d  gare'ul  gifrs  to  jolly  Bacchus  bear; 
Wreath"-  of  thj  rufl'ing  ivy  for  his  head. 
With  grapes  delicious,  and  a  kid  well  fed. 

EPIGRAM  V. 

ON  myron's  covr 

Feed,  gentle  fwain,  thy  cat.i    far  away, 
Left  they  t<JO  near  the  cow  of  ivlyron  itray, 
And  thou,  if  chancf  fallacious  judgment  err'd, 
Drive  home  the  bieathing  ilatue  with  the  herd. 

EPIGRAM  VI. 

ON   THE   SAME. 

This  heifer  is  not  caft,  but  rolling  years 
^arden'd  the  life  to  what  it  now  appears : 


Myron  unjuftly  would  the  honour  claim, 
But  nature  has  prevented  him  in  fame. 


The  foil aiv't  'g  Epigrams  iver:  colleSied  by  Barnes,  anii 
Jirji  added  to  Im  Edition  of  our  PoH  :  'Thefirjl  Jiv^ 
on  the  authority  nf  a  Manufcript  Antholosr^a  at  Paris  ; 
the  rejl  on  ibe  credit  of  a  Heidkberg  Manufeript, 

EPIGRAM  VII. 

ON  COMPANY. 

I  ne'er  can  think  his  converfation  good, 
Who  o'er  the  bottle  talks  of  wars  and  blood; 
But  his  whofe  wit  the  pleafing  talk  refines. 
And  lovely  Venus  with  the  Graces  joins, 

EPIGRAM  Vin. 

A  DEDICATION  TO  JUPITER,  IN  THE  NAME    o:f 

PHIDOLA. 

PurDOLA,  as  a  monument  of  fpeed, 

Fhis  mare,  at  Corinth  bred,  to  Jove  decreed. 

EPIGRAM  IX. 

TO  APOLLO  IN  THE  NAME  OP   NAU0RATE8- 

GoD  "f  the  filver  bow,  and  golden  hair. 
Hear  Nauciates's  vows,  and  grant  his  prayer  ! 

EPIGRAM  X. 
anoiher  dedication.  "^ 

Ltcxus' fon    Praxagora,  beftow'd 
rhi*;  marble  flatue  to  his  guardian  god: 
View  well  the  whole — what  artift  can  furpaf^ 
fhe  finifh'd  work  of  Anaxagoras? 

EPIGRAM  XI. 

ANOTHER. 

Minerva's  grove  contains  the  favour'd  fhleld, 
That  guarded  Python  in  the  bloody  field. 

EPIGRAM  XII. 

another,  by  leocrates. 

When  Hermes'  buft.  Lencrates,  you  rais'd. 
The  Graces  bland  the  beauteous  ima^re  prais'xJ, 
The  joyful  academe  cxtoU'd  your  name; 
The  fpeaking  buft  ftall  eternize  you?  fame, 


E  P 


EPIGRAM  XIII. 


ON   THE   SON  OF  ARISTOCI.ES. 

To  Ariftoclides,  the  beft  of  friends, 
This  honorary  verfe  the  mufe  commends : 
Bold  and  adventurous  in  the  martial  ftrife, 
lie  fav'd  his  country,  but  he  loft  his  life. 

EPIGRAM  XIV. 

Praxidice  this  flowery  mantle  made, 
Which  fair  Dyferis  firft  deOgn'd  ; 

Mark  how  the  lovely  damfels  have  difplay'd 
A  pleafing  unity  of  mind. 

EPIGRAM  XV. 

UNDER  A  STATUE. 

Calitiles  firft  fix'd  me  on  this  bafc 

Fair  rifing  to  the  view  : 
Jlis  fons  gave  ornament  and  grace  ; 

To  them  your  thanks  are  due. 

EPIGRAM  XVI. 

ANOTHER. 

This  trophy  Areiphilus's  fon 

To  Bacchus  confecrates,  for  battles  won. 
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EPIGRAM  XVII, 

ANOTHER. 

Thessalia's  monarch,  Echecratides, 

Has  fix'd  me  on  this  bafe, 
Bacchus,  the  jolly  god  of  wine,  to  pleafe, 

And  give  the  city  grace. 

EPIGRAM  XVIII. 

To  Mercury  your  oraifons  addrefs, 
That  Timonacftes  meet  with  wifli'd  fuccefs, 
Who  fix'd  thefc  porticoes,  my  fwcet  abode, 
And  plac'd  me  facred  to  the  herald-god. 
All  who  ft^e  bright-ey'd  fciences  revere. 
Strangers  and  citizens,  are  welcome  here. 

EPIGRAM  XIX. 

Great  Sophocles,  for  tragic  ftory  prais'd, 
Thefe  altars  to  the  gods  immortal  rais'd. 

EPIGRAM  XX. 

O  Mercury  !  for  honours  paid  to  thee- 
May  Tl-Tas  live  in  calm  fecur'ty  ; 
Years  of  fereneft  pleafure  may  he  gain. 
And  o'er  th'  Athenian  race  a  long  and  happy 
reign  1 


NOTES  ON  THE  EPIGRAMS. 


EPIGRAM  I. 

Ver.  a.  Priam,  fpeaking  of  the  moft  valiant  of 
his  fons,  fays, 

T8S  /itv  otirui^ia'  A^i Iliad,  B,  2,  -ver,  a6o. 

All  thofe  relentlefs  Mars  untimely  flew, 

And  left  me  thefe,  a  foft  and  fervile  crew.     Po/f . 

EPIGRAM  II. 

Ver.  a.  The  Teians,  after  their  cxpulfion  from 
lona  by  Harpagus  the  general  of  Cyrus,  failed 
into  Thrace,  and  fettled  in  the  city  of  Abdera ; 
■where  they  had  not  been  long,  before  the  Thra- 
cians,  jealous  of  their  new  neighbours,  endeavour- 
ed to  give  them  difturbance.  !t  feems  to  be  in 
thefe  conflicts  that  Anacreon  loft  thofe  friends 
•whom  he  celebrates  in  his  epigrams.  See  the  firft, 
fecond,  and  thirteenth. 

EPIGRAM  m. 

This  Cleenorides,  as  Barnes  obferves,  feems  to 
have  been  caft  away  in  attempting  a  voyage 
from  Abdera  to  bis  native  cotmtry  Teios,  m  the 
Vficter. 

EPIGRAM  Y. 

Myron  was  the  moft  celebrated  artift  of  Ms 
Hjjsse  fc?  cafiiog  flatcs^  in  biafe.  Fsuroiihis  fpsab- 


ing  of  him,  fays,  "  Pene  hominum  animas  fera- 
rumque  aere»omprehenderat :"  He  had  ainjoft 
found  the  art  to  enclofe  the  fouls  of  men  and 
beafts  in  brafs. 

Among  the  many  epigrams,  which  have  been 
compofed  on  Myron's  cow,  the  following  from 
Aufonius  defcrves  commendation  : 

Bucula  fum,  caslo  genitoris  fadla  Myronis 
IKre^  ;  nee  fadam  me  puto,  fed  genetam. 

Sic  me  taurus  init ;  fie  proxima  bucula  mugit ; 
Sic  vitulus  fitiens  ubera  noftra  petit. 

Miraris  quid  fallo  gregem  ?  gregis  ipfe  magilkr 
Inter  pafcentes  nie  numerare  folet. 

By  Myron's  chiiTel  I  was  form'd  cf  brafs ; 
Not  artj  but  nature,  my  great  mother  was. 
Bulls  court  my  love ;  the  heifers  lowing  ftand  ; 
And  thiriky  calves  my  fwelling  teat  demand. 
Nor  d«;eni  this  ftrange — the  herdfman  oft  has  crr'd. 
And  number'd  me  among  the  giaziag  herd. 


EPIGRAM  VI. 

I  foTind  this  epigram,  thus  escellently  tranSated^ 
in  a  paltry  edition  of  Anacreon  ia.  £ngU(k,  printed 
by  CarL 

The  following-  epigram  ©e  an  cifceJIeDt  Toadera 

vrori:  has  e-spreffed  the  fame  thought  vili^  thsk 
lame  flrojEcity. 

N  iw| 


fio« 


FAWKES'S    ANACREON. 


ON  CLARISSA. 


This  work  is  nature's,  every  title  in't 
She  wrote,  and  gave  it  Richardfon  to  print. 

EPIGRAM  Vni. 

Ver.  z.  Paufanias,  Eliac.  I.  i,  c.  13.  mentions 
this  mare  of  Fhidola's,  and  tells  us  fhe  was  named 
Aura,  or  Air ;  and  that  fiie  won  the  race  herl'elf, 
after  her  rider  was  thrown. 

EPIGRAM  X. 

Ver.  ^.  Anaxagoras,  a  native  of  ^jjina,  was  a 
celebrated  ftatuary.  He  flourifhed  both  before  and 
after  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.     Barnes. 

EPIGRAM  XL 

"When  the  ancients  efcaped  any  imminent  danger, 
■  it  was  ufua!  for  them  to  confecrate  feme  memdiial 
«)f  it  in  the  temples  of  their  gods.     Thus  Horace, 
1.  I.  Ode  5. 

IVIe  tabula  facer,  ^c. 

Tor  me,  the  facred  tablet  fhows, 

T  hat  !  have  hung  niy  dripping  clothes 

At  Neptune's  fljnne— —  Jhtntemhe. 

EPIGRAM  Xn. 

Ver-  3.  The  Athenian  academy  was  not  far 
diftant  from  the  Areopagua,  in  3  grove  without 
the  city. 

EPIGRAM  XIII. 

Nothing  £niong  the  ancieot  Greets  and  Romans 
vas  efteeDae<J  s  greater  aifl  of  piety,  tha»  to  fight 
ior  the  go<)d  ol"  the  eonimanity ;  and  they,  who 
Sva-ffe  greatly  fallsa  irs  fo  rightcocs  a  caufe,  are  ei»- 
"kilmed  with  imtacntal  honoars,  ryrtaas  Tj^jute 
itane  ELoIiie  pcsnis  on  taaasual  '^ktias.  Tae  &ilow- 


iog  lines  are  tracflated  from  a  fragment  of  his  : 
Speaking  of  the  hero  that  dares  to  die  for  his 
country,  he  fays. 

His  fair  renown  fhall  never  fade  away, 
Nor  fhall  the  mention  of  his  name  decay, 
Who  glorious  falls  beneath  the  conqueror's  hand. 
For  his  dear  children,  and  his  native  land, 
Thoogh  to  the  duft  his  mortal  part  we  give. 
His  fame  in  triumph  o'er  the  grave  fhall  live. 

EPIGRAM  XIV. 

Addifon  quotes  a  paffage  ff om  Shakfpeare  fimi- 
lar  to  this  epigram  : 

We  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods. 
Created  with  our  needles  both  one  flower. 
Both  on  one  famplar,  fitting  on  one  cuHiion  ; 
Both  warbling  of  one  fong,  both  in  one  key  ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  fides,  voices,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  feemiag  parted. 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition. 
Two  lovely  berries  molded  on  one  flem  ; 
Or  with  two  fceming  bodiee,  but  one  heart. 

Midfumna  £itgbt's  Dreav;, 

EPIGRAM  XVIIJ. 

Ver,  I.  The  ancients  eftccmed  IVIrrcury  the  ge- 
neral proteiSor  of  learning;  and  therefore  ufually 
placed  his  ftatae  in  their  libraries,  and  in  the  por- 
ticoes h^ore  their  public  fchools  and  academies. 

EPIGRAM  XIX. 

This  epigram,  nojwithftanding  whai  Bapnes 
fay*  to  ths  coatsary,  is  thooght  net  to  Im;  Ana- 
cteo-n"*;  the  mention  of  Sophojfes  beij3g  too  re-- 
jisgaaot  to  ciutOQnJogjj  *©  adrsiii  ijs  ^or  gtesia,^ 
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S     A     P     P    H     Q. 


TRANSI.A.T£D  FROMTHS  GREEK, 


FRANCIS  lAWKES,  M.  J, 


THE  LIFE  OF  SAPPHO. 


Sappho  was  a  native  of  Mitylene  in  the  ifland  of 
JLeftios.  Who  was  her  father  is  uncertain,  there 
being  no  lefs  than  eight  perfons  who  have  con- 
tended for  that  honour ;  but  it  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged  that  Cleis  was  her  mother.  She 
flourifhed,  according  to  Suidas,  in  the  42d  Olym- 
piad ;  according  to  Eufebius,  in  the  44th  Olym- 
piad, abuut  600  years  before  our  Saviour  Chrift. 
She  was  contemporary  with  Pittacus,  the  famous 
tyrant  of  Mitylene,  and  the  two  celebrated  poets, 
Scefi,chorus  and  Alcasus.  Barnes  has  endeavoured 
to  prove,  from  the  teftimonies  of  Chamcelcon  and 
Hermefianax,  that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her  lovers; 
but  this  amour  has  been  generally  efteemed  too 
repugnant  to  chronology,  to  be  admitted  for  any 
thing  but  a  poetical  fiiftion. 

She  married  one  Cercolas,  a  man  of  great 
Tveaith  and  power  in  the  ifland  of  Andros,  by 
■whom  fhe  had  a  daughter  named  Cleis.  He  leav- 
ing her  a  widow  very  young,  fhe  renounced  all 
thoughts  of  a  fecond  marriage,  but  not  the  plea- 
sures of  love  ;  not  enduring  to  confine  that  paffion 
to  one  perfon,  which,  as  the  ancients  tell  us, 
•was  too  violent  in  her  to  be  reftrained  even  to  one 
fex. 

But  no  one  fecms  to  have'  been  the  ohje6l  of 
her  admiration  fo  much  as  the  accompliflied 
Phaon,  a  young  man  of  Lefbos ;  who  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  ferryman,  and  thence  fabled 
to  have  carried  Venus  over  the  flream  in  his 
boat,  and  to  have  received  from  her,  as  a  reward, 
the  favour  of  becoming  the  moft  beautiful  man  in 
the  world.  She  fell  defperately  in  love  with  him, 
and  took  a  voyage  into  Sicily  in  purfuit  of  him, 
he  having  withdrawn  himfelf  thither  on  purpofe 
to  avoid  her.  It  was  in  that  iflasd,  and  on 
this  occafion,  that  fhe  compofed  her  hymn  to 
Venus. 

Her  poem  was  inefFedlual  for  the  procuring 
that  happinefs  which  (he  prayed  for  in  it.  Phaon 
was  ftill  obdurate,  and  Sappho  was  fo  tranfported 
with  the  violence  of  her  paffion,  that  fhe  refolved 
to  get  rid  of  it  at  any  rate. 

There  was  a  promontory  in  Acarnania  called 
Leucate,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  httle  temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo.  In  this  temple  it  was  ufual 
for  defpairing  lovers  to  make  their  vows  in  fccret, 
and  afterwards  to  fling  themlelves  frtim  the  top  of 
the  precipice  into  the  fea.  For  it  was  an  cfta- 
feljihed  opinio!?,  that  all  thofe  who  were  tafesn  up 


alive,  would  immediately  be  cured  of  their  formep 
paffion.  Sappho  tried  the  remedy;  but  periftied 
in  the  experiment.  The  original  of  this  unac- 
countable humour  is  not  known.  Ovid  reprefents 
Sappho  as  advifed  to  undertake  this  ftrange  pro, 
jedl  by  the  vifion  of  a  fea-nymph,  of  which  ftie 
fent  the  following  account  to  the  cruel  Phaop ; 

Hie  ego  cum  lafTos,  &c. 

Here  as  I  lay,  and  fwell'd  with  tears  the  flooil. 
Before  my  fight  a  wat'ry  virgin  ftood  ; 
She  flood  and  cry 'd,  "  O  you  that  love  in  vain! 
"  Fly  hence  and  feek  the  fair  Leucadian  main  : 
"  There   ftands  a  rock,  from  whofe  impending 

"  fteep 
"  Apollo's  fane  furveys  the  rolling  deep; 
"  There  injur'd  lovers,  It  aping  from  above, 
"  Their  flames  extinguilh,  and  forget  to  love. 
"  Hafte,  Sappho,  hafte,  from  high  Leucadia  throw 
"  Thy  wretched  weight,  nor  dread  the  deeps  be- 

"  low  !" 
She  fpoke,  and  vanifh'd  with  the  voice — 1  rife 
And  filent  tears  fall  trickling  from  my  eyes. 
I  go  ye,  nymphs,  thofe  rocks  and  feas  to  prove  : 
How  much  I  fear,  but,  ah,  how  much  I  love  1 
I  go,  ye  nymphs,  where  furious  love  infpires  ; 
Let  female  fears  fubmit  to  female  fires. 
To  rocks  and  feas  I  fly  from  Phaon's  hate. 
And  hope  from  feas  and  rocks  a  milder  fate. 
Ye  gentle  gales,  bentath  my  body  blow. 
And  foftly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below  ! 
zind  thou,  kind  love,  ray  finking  limbs  fuftain,  "^ 
Spread  thy  foft  wings,  and  waft  me  o'er  the  f 

main,  [fane !  T 

Nor  let  a  lover's  death  the  guiltlefs  flood  pro-^ 

The  Romans  erefted  a  moft  noble  ftatue  of 
porphyry  to  her  memory  :  and  the  Mitylenians, 
to  exprefs  their  fenfe  of  her  worth,  and  the  glory 
they  received  from  her  being  born  amongft  them, 
paid  her  foverei^n  honours  after  her  death, 
and  coined  money  with  her  head  for  the  im- 
prefs. 

The  befl;  idea  we  can  have  of  her  perfon,  ie 
from  her  own  defcription  of  it  in  Ovid  : 

Si  mihi  difficilis  forniam,  &c. 

To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  deny'd. 
Is  well  by  wit's  more  lafting  charms  fupply'^' 
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THE   LIFE   OF  SAPPHO, 


Though  fiiort  my  ftature,  yet  my  name  extends 
To  heaven  itfelf,  and  earth's  remoteft  ends. 
Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 
Infpir'd  young  Perfeus  with  a  generous  flame; 
Turtles  and  doves  of  differing  hues  unite. 
And  gloffy  jet  is  pair'd  with  fhining  white. 
If  to  no  charms  thou  wilt  thy  heart  reCgn, 
But  fuch  a!i  merit,  fuch  as  equal  thine, 
By  none,  alas  !  by  none  thou  canft  be  mov'd, 
Phaon  alone  by  Phaon  mufl:  be  lov'd. 

Pope 

To  give  the  Englifh  reader  a  true  notion  what 
epinion  the  ancients  entertained  of  her  works, 
would  be  to  coile<S  a  volume  in  her  praife.  She 
was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  the  tenth 
Jbufe.     Horace  fays, 

Splrat  adhnc  amor, 
Vivuntque  commifli  calores 
.^olisEi  Cdibus  pueilse. 


Z,  4.  Ode  9. 

Enchanting  Sappho's  lyric  mufe 
In  every  breaft  muft  love  infnle; 
liOve  breathes  on  every  tender  firing, 
And  fiill  in  mehiog  notes  we  hear  her  ling. 

DuncoDsBt. 

On  the  revival  of  learning,  men  of  the  moft  re- 
fined tafte  accouDitd  the  lofs  of  her  writings  in- 
eftimable,  and  collefled  the  facred  relics  with  the 
utmoft  affideity  :  though  Mr  AdJifon  (in  the 
Spediatcr,  No.  aij.)  judicioully  obferves  :  "  1  do 
"  not  know,  by  the-  charajSesr  that  is  given 
"  of  her  works  whether  it  is  not  for  the  benefit 
*'  of  mankind  that  they  are  loft.  They  wer^ 
•'  filled  with  fa chbetw itching  tenderoefs  and  rap- 
**  ture,  thai  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  have 
"  given  them  a  reading.*^ 

VofGus,  ir>  the  third  book  of  his  Infiittttiones 
Postiexr,  6  jj^  thai  aoiis  cf  the  Gj«k  poiu  ei- 


celled  Sappho  in  fweetnefs  of  verfc  ;  and  that  fite 
made  Archilochus  the  model  of  her  flyle,  but  at 
the  fame  time  took  great  care  to  foften  and  temper 
the  feverity  of  his  expreffion. 

Hoffman,  in  his  Lexicon,  fays,  "  S.-ime  authors 
"  are  of  opinion,  that  the  elegy  which  Ovid  made 
"  under  the  name  of  Sappho,  and  which  is  in- 
"  finitely  fupcrier  to  his  other  elegies,  was  all, 
"  or  at  kaft  the  moft  beautiful  part  of  it,  ftolen 
"  from  the  poems  of  .he  elegant  Sappho." 

She  was  the  inventrefs  of  that  kind  of  verfe 
which  (from  her  name)  is  called  the  Sapphic. 
She  wrote  nine  books  of  Odes,  befides  Elegies, 
Epigrams,  iambics.  Monodies,  and  other  pieces; 
of  which  we  have  nothing  remaining  entire,  hue 
an  Hymn  to  Venus,  an  Ode  preferved  by  Longi- 
nus  (which,  however,  the  learned  ackn  >wledge 
to  be  imperfeCx),  two  Epigrams,  and  fome  other 
little  Fragments.  1  {hall  conclude  my  account 
of  this  celebrated  lady  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Addifwn.  taken  from  the  above-mentioned  Spec- 
tator. 

"  Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity,  there 
"  is  none  whofe  fragments  are  fo  beautiful  asthofe 
"  of  Sappho,  Thej  gave  us  a  tafie  of  her  way  of 
"  writing,  which  is  perfettly  conformable  with 
"  that  extraordinary  cnaradter  we  fiiia  of  her  in 
**  the  remarks  of  thofe  great  critics  who  were 
"  converfant  with  hej-  works  when  they  »vere  en- 
"  tire.  One  may  fee,  by  what  is  kft  of  them 
"  that  Ihc  followed  nature  in  all  her  ihocgbts 
"  without  defceading  to  thofe  little  points^  con- 
"  cejts,  and  turns  of  wit  with  which  many  o{  our 
"  modern  lyrics  are  fo  miferably  infetfied  Vier 
"  fou!  feems  to  have  been  made  np  of  ^ove  and 
"  poetry  :  fhe  felt  the  patlion  i;3  all  its  warmth^ 
"  and  deieribcd  it  in  all  its  fymptoms.  She  is" 
called  by  ancient  authors  the  tenth  mtife ;  and 


u 


by  Plutarch  is  compared  to  Cacas  the  foa  ef 
VulcaDj  wha  breaihad  out  uoibiag  bet  Ss^at^ 


THE  WORKS  OF  SAPPHO. 


Mart,  mufe  !  the  confcious  ftade  and  vocal  grove, 
Where  Sappho  tun'd  her  melting  voice  to  love, 
While  echo  each  harmonious  ftrain  return'd, 
And  with  the  foft  complaining  Lefbian  mourn'd. 

FaOGRESS  OF  fOETRT. 


ODES. 


ODE  I. 

AN  HYMN  TO  VENtJS. 

Venus,  bright  goddefs  of  the  Ikies, 
To  whom  unnumber'd  temples  rife, 
Jove's  daughter  fair,  whofe  wily  arts 
Delude  fond  lovers  of  their  hearts; 
O !  liflen  gracious  to  my  prayer. 
And  free  my  mind  from  anxious  care. 

If  e'er  you  heard  my  ardent  vow, 
Propitious  goddefs,  hear  me  now  ! 
And  oft  my  ardent  vow  you've  heard, 
By  Cupid's  kindly  aid  preferr'd, 
Oft  left  the  golden  courts  of  Jove, 
To  liften  to  my  tales  of  love. 

The  radiant  car  your  fparrows  drew ; 
You  gave  the  word,  and  imit  they  flew. 
Through  liquid  air  they  vi-ing'd  their  way, 
I  faw  thtir quivering  pinions  play; 
To  my  plain  roof  they  bore  their  queen, 
Of  afpeA  mild,  and  look  ferene. 

Soon  as  you  came,  by  your  command, 
B&ck  flew  the  wanton  fcather'd  band, 
Then,  with  a  fweet,  enchanting  look. 
Divinely  fmlling,  thus  you  fpokc  : 

*  Why  didfl  thou  call  me  to  thy  cell? 

*  Tell  me,  my  gentle  Sappho,  tell. 

t  What  healing  medicine  fiiall  I  find 
«  To  cure  ihy  iove-diftemper'd  mind  ? 
«  Say,  fhall  I  lend  thee  all  my  charms, 
c  To  win  younp  Phaont  to  thy  arms  ? 
«  Or  does  fome  other  fwain  fubdue 
c  Thy  heart  ?  my  Sappho,  tell  nK  who  ? 

*  Though  now,  averfe,  thy  charms  he  flight, 

*  Hfi  fijoa  fhaii  view  thee  with  delight  j 
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•  Though  now  he  fcorns  thy  gifts  to  take, 

♦  He  foon  to  thee  (hall  oiferiugs  make ; 

'  Though  now  thy  beauties  fail  to  movCi 

'  He  foon  fliail  melt  with  equal  love.* 

Once  more,  O  Venus!  hear  my  prayer, 

And  eafe  my  miad  of  anxious  care  ; 

Again  vouchfafe  10  be  my  gueft. 

And  calm  this  tempeft  in  my  bread !  4^ 

To  thee,  bright  queen,  my  vows  afpire; 

O  grant  me  all  my  heart's  deiire  1 

ODE  It 

Whate'ver  m'tght  have  hten  ibe  tccajion  (^  ihh  odcy  tit 
Engiyh  reader  ivill  enter  into  the  icautiei  of  it,  if 
lefuppafes  it  ie  ha-ve  been  noritten  in  the  per/on  6f  » 
lever  Jilting  by  his  mijlrefs. 

Addifcn,  SpeSator,  No.  229. 

More  happy  than  the  gods  is  he 
Who,  fofr -reclining,  iits  by  thee; 
His  ear-  ti.y  pleafirj  talk  beguiles. 
His  eyes  thy  fweetly  dimpled  fmile«. 

This,  ihh,  alas !  alarm'd  my  breaft, 
Ard  robb'd  me  of  my  golden  reft  ; 
W;.ile  gazing  on  thy  charms  I  hung, 
My  voice  aifid  faultering  en  my  tongue. 

With  fubtle  flames  my  bofom  glows, 

Q:iic!;  through  each  vei^i  the  poifon  flows :        X% 

Dark;  dimming  mifts  my  eyes  furround ; 

My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  found. 

My  limbs  with  <i«wy  chillnefs  freeze. 
On  my  whole  frame  pale  tremblings  feizcj 
And  iofing  colour,  fenfe  and  breath, 
{ X^oa  quite  langssilbing  ia  deatb. 
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FAWKES'S   SAPPftO. 


NOTfis  ON  The  odes. 


ODE  L 

We  are  indebted  for  this  hymn  to  Dionyfius  of 
Halicarnaflus,  who  quotes  it  as  a  pattern  of  per- 
fetftion.  Madam  Dacier  fnppofes  it  to  be  en- 
tirely hiftorical;  and  that  it  was  written  after 
Phaon,  her  inconftant  lover,  had  withdrawn  him- 
ielf  from  the  ifland  of  Lefbos  to  Sicily,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  importunities  of  an  amorous  miftrefs. 
It  was  in  Sicily,  therefore,  and  on  the  abovemen- 
tioned  occafion,  that  flie  is  fuppoled  to  have  made 
this  hymn. 

Ver.  13.  Sappho  fays,  the  chariot  of  Venus  was 
drawn  by  fparrows,  becaufe  they  are  of  all  birds 
the  moft  amorous. 

Ver,  30.  There  is  fomething  very  pretty  in  this 
circumftance,  wherein  Venus  is  defcribed  as  fend- 
ing away  her  chariot,  upon  her  arrival  at  Sap- 
pho's lodgings,  to  denote  that  it  was  not  a  fliort 
tranfient  vifit  which  fhe  intended  to  make  her. 

Madam  Dacier, 

ODE  II. 

This  beautiful  ode  is  preferved  by  Longinns, 
in  his  treatife  of  the  Sublime. 

Ver.  I.  There  is  an  epigram  in  the  Anthologia, 
which  feems  to  be  an  imitation  01  this  ftanza. 

The  youth  who  fees  thee  may  rejoice, 
But  bleft  is  he  who  hears  thy  voice, 
A  demigod  who  fhatl  thee  kifs, 
"Who  gains  thee  is  a  god  in  blifs. 

Longinus  has  obferved,  that  "  this  defcription  of 
"  love  in  Sappho  is  an  exaft  copy  of  nature ;  and 
'•  that  all  the  circum£lance»,  which  follow  one 
"  another  in  fucha  hurry  of  fentiments,  notwith- 
••  flanding  they  appear  repugnant  to  each  other, 
**  are  really  fuch  as  happen  in  the  frenzies  of 
"  love."     He  farther  fays :  "  Sappho,  having  ob- 


"  fcrved  the  anxieties  and  tortures  infeparable  ttf  ^ 
"  jealous  Love,  has  colleifted  and  difplayed  them 
"  all  with  the  moft  lively  exadtnefs."  And  Dr. 
Pierce  jiidicioufly  obferves,  that  "  in  this  ode  Ihe 
"  endeavours  to  exprefs  that  wrath,  jealoufy,  and 
"  anguiih,  which  diflradted  her  with  fuch  a  va- 
"  riety  of  torture.  And  therefore,  in  the  follow- 
"  ing  vcrfes  of  Boileau's  tranflation,  the  true  fenfe 
<•  is  miftaken  : 

dans  les  doux  tranfports,  o\x  s'e gare  mon  amc. 

"   And, 
^je  tombe  en  des  douces  langueurs. 

"  As  the  word  doux  will  by  no  means  exprefs  the 
"  rage  and  diftradtion  of  Sappho's  mind  ;  it  being 
"  always  ufed  in  a  contrary  itn'it."  There  arc 
two  lines  in  Philips's  triinflation  of  this  ode  which 
are  liable  to  the  fame  objedlion  : 

For  while  I  gaz'd  in  tranfport  toft. 

And, 
iVIy, blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill'd. 

Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  Sjiedlator  on  this  ode,  re- 
lates the  following  remarkable  circumftance  from 
Plutarch  :  "  I'hat  author,  in   the  famous  ftory  of 
Antiochus,  who  fell   in   love  with   Stratonice, 
his  mother-in-law,  and  (not  daring  to  difcover 
his  p.iflion)  pretended  to  be  confined  to  his  bed 
by  ficknefs,  tells  us,   that  Erallratus,  the  phy- 
fician,  found  out  the  nature  of  his  diftempcrby 
thofe  fympt'>ms  of  l-jve  which  he  had   learned 
from  Sap-ha's  writir^gs.     Stratonice  was  in  the 
room  ot  the  lovc-fick  j)rince,  when  thefe  fymp- 
toms  difcove.ed  themfelves  fo  his   phyfician; 
and  ir  i.-  probable,  that  they  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  which  Sapphu  here  defcribes 
in  a  Ir.ver  fitting  by  his  miftref^i." 
Madam  D.icier  fay-,  that  this  ode  of  Sappho  is 
prefervcd  entire  in  Longinus,  whereas,  whoever 
looks  irto  that  author's  (jMOtation  of  it,  will  find, 
that  there  m.uft  at  leaft  have  been  another  ftanza^ 
which  is  not  tranfmitted  to  us. 


FRAGMENTS. 


FRAGMENT  I. 

The  Pleiads  now  no  more  are  feen, 
Nor  fhlnes  the  filver  moon  ferene, 
In  dark  and  difmal  clouds  o'ercaft; 
The  love  appointed  hour  is  paft  : 
Midnight  ufurps  her  fable  throne, 
And  yet,  alas  !  1  lie  alone. 


FRAGMENT  11. 
Ihisfccms   to   have  been  addrejfed  to  an  arrogant  tin^ 

lettered  lady,  -vain  ef  her  beauty  and  ricbei. 
Whene'er  the  fates  refume  thy  breath, 

No  bright  reverfion  (halt  thou  gain ; 
Unnotic'd  ftialt  thou  fink  in  death, 

l^cr  ev'n  thy  memory  remain : 


jf'or  thy  rude  hand  ne'er  pluclc'd  the  lovely  rofe, 
Which  on  the  mountain  of  Pieria  blows. 


To  Pluto's  manfions  flialt  thou  go, 

The  ftern,  inexorable  king, 
Among  th'  ignoble  fliades  below 
A  vain,  ignoble  thing ; 
While  hf>nour'd  Sappho's  mufe-embclllfli'd  name 
Shall  flourilh  in  eternity  of  fame. 

FRAGMENT  III. 

TO  VENUS. 

Venus,  queen  of  fmiles  and  love, 
Quit,  O!  quit  the  fkies  above, 
To  my  lowly  roof  defcend, 
At  the  mirthful  feaft  attend, 
Hand  the  golden  goblet  round. 
With  delicious  neflar  crown'd  : 
None  but  joyous  friends  you'll  fee. 
Friends  of  Venus,  and  of  me. 

FRAGMENT  IV. 

Cease,  gentle  mcther,  ceafeyour  fliarp  reproof, 
My  hands  no  more  can  ply  the  curious  woof. 
While  on  my  mind  the  flames  of  Capid  prey. 
And  lovely  Phaon  fteals  my  foul  away. 

FRAGMENT  V. 

ON  THE  ROSE. 

Would  Jove  appoint  fome  flower  to  reign 
In  matchlefs  bcau'y  nn  the  plain, 
The  rofe  (mankind  will  all  a;;ree). 
The  rofe  the  queen  of  flowers  (hould  be, 
The  pride  of  plants,  the  grace  of  bowers, 
The  blulh  of  meads,  the  eye  of  flowers  : 


FRAGMENT^. 

Its  beauties  charm  the  gods  abovd ; 
Its  fragrance  is  the  b>  sath  of  love ; 
Its  foliage  wantons  in  the  air 
Luxuriant,  like  the  flowing  l^ir: 
It  fhines  in  blooming  fplendour  gay, 
While  zephyrs  on  its  bofom  play. 


4n 


The  folloiuing  is  Part  of  an  Ode  •which  Sappho  Is  fup* 
pojcd  to  have  tv  rift  en  to  Anacreon. — Sie  the  Notci- 
on  the  (>J\ih  Ode  of  Anacreon. 

Ye  mufes,  ever  fnir  and  younjr, 

Kigh-feated  on  the  froldea  throne, 

Anacreon  fcit  fo  ■Me,  a  fong 

lu  fweerefi.  iiiirr.bTs,  not  his  own; 

For,  by  yo-.r  Pj  'ed  T.-iprures  fir'd. 

The  poet  warbled  what  the  mufe  infpir'd. 

HWO  EPIGRAMS  OF  SAPPHO, 

EPIGRAM  I. 

Menisc»s,  mourning  for  his  haplefs  fon, 
l  he-  toU-expericnc'd  fifher,  Pelagon, 
Has  plac'd  upon  his  tomb  a  net  and  oar, 
The  badges  of  a  painful  life  and  poor. 

EPIGRAM  11. 

The  much-lov'd  Timas  lodges  in  this  tomb, 
By  death  infatiate  ravifli'd  in  her  bloom  ; 
Ere  yet  a  bride   the  beauteous  maid  was  led 
To  dreary  coafts,  and  Pluto's  mournful  bed. 
Her  lov'd  companions  pay  the  rices  of  woe. 
All,  all,  alas!  the  living  can  btiftow: 
From  their  fair  heads  the  graceful  curls  they  fliear. 
Place  on  her  tomb,  and  drop  the  tender  tear. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FRAGMENTS. 


FRAGMENT  I. 

Ver.  6.  A  fliepherd,  in  the  idyllium  intituled 
©APISTTS  (which  ii  generally  afcribed  to  Theo- 
critus, but  by  Daniel  Heinfiiis  is  attributed  to 
Mofchus)  wifhcs  a  city-girl,  who  had  flighted 
him,  the  punifiiment  of  living  and  dying  an  old 
maid. 

may  you  ne'er  find  one  ") 

Worthy  your  love  in  country  or  in  town,  / 

But,  to  a  virgin  bed  condemn 'd,  for  ever  lieT 

alone  1  J 

Bo-wles, 

FRAGMENT  II. 

Sappho  is  not  the  only  good  writer,  who,  from 
a  due  fenfe  of  the  excellence  of  their  works,  have 
promifed  themfelves  immortality.  Virgil  has  ex- 
prefTed  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  at  the  begin- 
tung  of  the  third  Georgic  :— Horace,  la  feveral 


I  places,  particularly  in  the  ode  Exegi  Monumen- 

I  tum  : — But  Ovid,  in  the  ftrvingeft  terms, 

}  Jimque  opus  exegi,  &c. 

I   I've  now  compll'd  a  work,  which  nor  the  rage 

Of  Jove,  nor  five,  nor  f>vord,  r.or  eating  age. 

Is  able  to  deflroy 

Ver.  5.  Pieria  was  a  mountain  in  Macedonia, 
dedicated  to  the  mufes.  By  this  cspreffion,  Sap« 
pho  feems  to  hint,  that  the  lady  .vho  furniftied 
the  occafion  of  this  faiire,  was  not  convtrfaat  in 
the  politer  fludies,  ncr  acquainted  with  the  mufes< 

FRAGMENT  III. 
This  fragment  f^'ould  be  i:ined  wi-h  the  fourth 
ode  of  Anacreon;  for  ar-  Sap/bo  defires  Venus  to 
be  her  c&p-bearer,  io  Auacreon  appoints  Cupid 
the  fame  ofiici : 

In  decent  r»>be,  behind  him  bound,  ^ 

Cupid  ihall  ferve  the  goblet  round. 
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FAWKKS'S    SAPPHO. 


FRAGMENT  IV. 
Hephasftion  produces  thi»  iragment  from  the 
feventh  book  of  Sappho's  Odes.     Horace  fe^ms  to 
have  had  it  in  view,  Book  3.  Ode  12. 
Tibi  qualem  Cytherae  puer  ales 
Tibi  tale-,  operofsque  Minervx 
Studium  aufert,  Neobule,  Liparasi  nitor  Hebrl. 

The  winged  Hoy,  in  wanton  play, 
Thy  work  and  b  ^flcet  fteals  away  : 
Thy  web  and  Pallas'  curious  toils 
Are  now  becoaie  fair  Hebrus'  fpoils.       Duncombe. 

FRAGMENT  V. 
We  are  indebted  to  Achilles  Tatsus  for  this 
fragtnent,  which  is  generally  afcribed  to  Sappho. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  of  that  ro- 
mancer, Clitophon  tells  us,  his  miftrefs  fung  this 
eulogy  on  the  rofe  at  an  entertainment.  If  the 
»£a  Jer  turns  back  to  the  fifth  and  fiffy-third  odes 
of  Ahacreop,  he  will  find  other  encomiums  on 
this  beautiful  fiower. 

NOTES  ON  THE  EPIGRAMS. 

EPIGRAM  I. 

Longepierre  obferves,  that  it  was  ufual  among 
the  ancients  to  place  on  the  tombs  of  their  friends 
the  inRrunnents  peculiar  to  the  art  or  myftery 
which  they  cxercifed  when  alive.  Of  this  we 
have  examples  in  Homer  and  Virgil.  In  the  e- 
leventh  book  of  the  Odyffey,  ver.  75.  Elpenor 
makes  this  requeft  to  Uiyffes  in  hell : 

A  tomb  along  the  wat'ry  margin  raife. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace, 

To  fhow  poOerity  Elpenor  was : 

There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  r^ame, 

Fix  the  fdiooth  car,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame. 

Broome. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  book  we  find 
the  fult  was  granted  : 
A  rifing  to. lib,  the  filent  dead  to  grace, 
Fafi.  by  the  roarings  of  the  main  we  place; 
The  rifiiig  tomb  a  lofty  column  bore, 
And  hi;j,h  above  it  rofe  the  tapering  oar.         Fope. 

In  the  fixth  book  of  the  jEneid,  ver.  23 z.  ^- 
neas  places  on  the  tomb  of  Mifcnus, 

fuaq^ue  arnia  viro,  remumque,  tubamque. 

This  done ;  to  folemnize  the  warrior's  doom, 
The  pious  hero  rais'd  a  lofty  tomb; 
The  towering  top  his  well-kuowTn  enfignsbore. 
His  arms,  hi?  oncc-lov'd  trump,  and  tapering  oar. 

J^itt. 


■} 


Thefe  fort  of  epitaphs  were  tiiore  general,  con- 
cife,  and  inftruclive,  than  thofe  which  afterwards 
prevailed.     Longepierre.  , 

Madam  Dacicr  alfo  obferves,  that  emblems  of 
the    humours    of   the    deceafed   were   I'ometimes 
placed  on  their  monuments,  as  in  this  epigram  on 
a  woman  named  Myro  : 
M»  Sawofi  fjLteiya  Mi'jsj  trti  irr,[j.a.ri  Xivftcav, 

O'er  Myro  fee  the  emblems  of  her  foul, 
A  whip,  a  bow,  a  goofe,  a  dog,  an  owl. 

The  whip  denoted,  that  Ihe  ufed  to  chaftife  hef 
fervants;  the  bow,  that  her  mind  was  always  bent 
on  the  care  of  her  family;  the  goofe,  that  fhe  lov- 
ed to  ftay  at  home ;.  the  dog,  that  (he  was  fond  of 
her  children;  and  the  owl,  that  (he  was  afliduous 
in  fpinning  and  tapeftry,  which  were  the  works  of 
Pallas,  to  whom  the  owl  was  confecrated.  Da- 
cler. 

At  the  Earl  oj  Holdernefs's,  at  Aflce  in  Yorfc- 
fhire,  is  an  old  pitSure,  with  a  device  which  feems 
to  be  borrowed  from  this.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
drawn  by  Hans  Holbein,  and  reprefcnts  a  woman 
(laid  to  be  Q^een  EUzabeth'shoufekeeper)  ftand- 
ing  on  a  tortoife,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  by  her 
fide,  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  a  dove  on  her 
htad.  Under  it  is  this  infcription  : 
Uxor  amet,  fileat,  fervet,  nee  ubique  vagetur; 
Hoc  teftudo  docet,  claves,  labra,  jundaque  turtur. 

Which  has  been  thus  tranflated  : 
Be  frugal,  ye  wives,  live  in  filence  and  love, 

Nor  abroad  ever  gofllp  aud  roam, 
This  learn  from  the  keys,  the  lips,  and  the  dove. 

And  tortoife,  ftill  dwelling  at  home  1 

EPIGRAM  II. 
Ver.  7.  The  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  hair 
among  the  ancients,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  was  a 
token  of  a  violent  afFcdlion.  Thus  Achilles,  in 
the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad,  offers  his  to 
Patroclus.  And  the  little  Cupids  tear  their  hair 
for  grief  at  the  death  of  Adonis:  See  Bion.  He- 
rodotus tells  us,  that  Mardonius  cut  off  his,  after 
his  defeat.  Many  more  inftaiices  of  this  extraor- 
dinary cuftom  might  be  produced;  but  thefe  will, 
probably,  be  thought  fufiicient.  I  fhall  finifti  my 
obfervations  on  this  excellent  poctefs,  with  an  in- 
genious furailfe  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned 
ceremony  :  it  was  pratfbifed,  perhaps,  not  only  in 
token  of  forrow,  but  might  alfo  have  a  concealed 
meaning,  that,  as  the  hair  was  cut  from  the  head, 
and  was  never  more  to  be  joined  to  it,  fo  was  the 
dead  for  ever  ci»t  off  from,  ^he  living,  never  inor« 
to  return. 
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THE  LIVES  OF  BION  AND  MOSCHUS. 


We  know  little  relating  to  thefe  two  celebrated 
paftoral  poets  :  And  therefore  th<;ir  hiftory  may 
be  comprifed  in  few  words. 

Bion  was  born  at  Smyrna,  a  famous  city  of 
Afia  Minor,  which  alfo  has  the  faireft  title  to 
the  birth  of  Homer:  For  this  father  of  poets  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  the  river  Males, 
which  flows  not  far  from  its  walls ;  and  therefore 
he  is  called  Melefigenes.  To  this  river  Mofchus, 
in  his  Idyllium  on  the  death  of  Bion,  addreffes 
himfelf ;  and  makes  that  fine  comparifon  between 
thefe  two  poets : 

Turo  roi,  u  torxf/.m  Xiyv^wTran ^  a.  v.  X. 

Meles !   of  dreams  In  melody  the  chief, 
Now  heaves  thy  bofom  with  another  grief; 
Thy  Homer  died,  great  niafter  of  the  fong, 
Thy  Homer  died,  the  mufes  fweetell  tongue  ; 
Then  did  thy  waves  in  plaintive  murmurs  weep, 
And  roll'd  thy  fwelling  forrows  to  the  deep. 
Another  fon  demands  the  meed  of  woe, 
Again  thy  vifaters  weep  in  long-drawn  murmurs 

flow. 
Dear  to  the  fountains  was  each  tuneful  fon, 
This  drank  of  Arethufe,  that  Helicon, 
He  fung  Atrides*  and  Achilles'  ire, 
And  the  fair  dame  that  fet  the  world  on  fire  : 
Thisform'd  his  numbers  on  a  fofter  plan, 
And  chanted  fhcpherds  loves,  and  peaceful  Pan. 

We  are  not  informed  in  what  part  of  the  world 
he  lived,  though  it  is  evident  that  he  fpent  much 
of  his  time  in  Sicily ;  and  there  it  was,  probably, 
that  the  wonderful  fweetnefs  of  his  compofitions 
drew  together  great  numbers  of  admirers  and  dd- 
«iples;  among  whom  was  Mofchus,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  above-mentioned  poem  : 

I  too,  with  tears,  from  Italy  have  brought 
Such  plain  bucolics  as  my  mailer  taught  ; 
Which,  if  at  all,  with  tuneful  eafe  they  fluw, 
To  thy  learn'd  precepts,  and  thy  art  I  owe. 
To  other  heirs  thy  riches  may  belong  ; 
1  claim  thy  pailoral  pipe  and  Doric  fong. 

Thefe  two  lafl;  verfes  prove,  that  he  was  not  in 
neceflltouscircumftances.  From  the  fame  Idyllium, 
it  appears,  that  he  died  by  poifon,  not  accidentally, 
but  by  the  appointment  of  forne  great  nifin  : 

O  haplefs  Bion  !  poifon  was  thy  fate; 
'I'he  baneful  potion  circumfcrib'd  thy  date. 
How  could  fell  poifon  caul'e  cffeifl  fo  ftrange. 
Touch  thy  fweet  lips,  and  not  to  honey  change  ? 

Which  probably  was  not  unpunilhed  : 

But  foon  jull:  vengeance  will  the  wretch  purfue. 

It  is  llkewife  evident  from  the  above-mentioned 
authority,  that  he  was  contemporary  with  The- 
ocritus. And  this  famous  Syracufan  flourifhed 
under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  began  his  reign 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  izjd  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  a8j  years  before  Chrift. 


Mofchus  was  born  at  Syracufe,  and  was  the 
difciple  of  Bion,  as  was  before  obfcrved.  Suidas 
will  have  him  to  have  been  a  profeffor  of  gram- 
mar at  Syracufe  :  but  it  is  certain,  that  when  •he 
wrote  his  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  his 
mailer,  his  refidence  was  among  the  Italians, 
(though  perhaps  in  thofe  parts  that  lie  over  againfh 
Sicily,  called  Great  Greece) ;  and  probably  he  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  governing  the  poetic  fchool.  Some 
critics  have  formerly  aflerted,  that  Mofchus  and 
Theocritus  are  the  fame  perfon  ;  but  they  are  fuf- 
ficiently  confuted  by  a  paffage  in  the  elegy,  where 
Mofchus  introduces  Theocritus  bewailing  the  fame 
misfortune  in  another  country  which  he  was  la- 
menting in  Italy, 

"  1  he  few  remains  of  thefe  two  poets,"  fays 
Kennet,  "  are  reckoned  among  the  fweetcft  pieces 
"  of  the  ancient  delicacy.  They  feem,  in  a  great 
"  meafure,  to  have  negledled  that  blunt  rufticity 
"  and  plainnef'i,  which  was  fo  admired  an  art  of 
"  their  great  rival  Theocritus  ;  for  they  always 
"  aim  at  fomething  more  polite  and  genteel, 
"  though  equally  natural,  in  their  compofitions." 
Mr.  Longepierre  obferves,  that  "  the  beauty  of 
"  thefe  Idylliums  can  never  be  fufnciently  ad- 
"  mired.  If  I  dare  not,  fays  he,  affirm,  that  thefe 
"  two  poets  are  fuperior  to  Theocritus  himfelf; 
"  yet,  I  may  fafely  aver,  that  in  general  they  are 
"  more  correfpondent  to  the  tafte  of  the  prefent 
"  age  ;  which  can  never  be  brought  to  relifli  that 
"  extreme  fimplicity,  which  abounds  in  Theo- 
"  critus.  Bion  and  Mofchus  are  not  lefs  natural 
"  than  he  is  ;  but  though  their  fimplicity  is  pure 
"  nature,  it  is  lefs  ruftic,  and  more  elegant;  and 
"  their  poems,  having  a  more  pleafing  and  agree- 
"  able  air,  one  may  with  juftice  affirm,  that  Bion 
"  has  more  grace,  fweetnefs,  and  delicacy,  and 
"  lefs  rufticity  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expref- 
"  fion)  than  Theocritus;  and  that  Mofchus  keeps 
"  the  middle  track  between  them  both  How- 
"  ever,  if  their  works  are  not  admitted  among 
"  feme  for  fuch  true  paflorals,  they  will  certainly 
"  pafs  among  the  beft  judges  for  better  poems." 

There  is  a  remarkable  paper  in  the  Guardian, 
No.  40.  containing  a  parallel  between  the  pafto- 
rals  of  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Phillips  (by  the  way 
written  by  Pope  himfelf,  though  the  former  pa- 
pers on  paftoral  poetry  were  compofcd  by  Mr. 
rickell).  It  abounds  with  the  fincft  farcaftic  irony, 
which  Phillips  not  having  penetration  enough  to 
fee  through,  made  an  apology  to  Pope  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  declaring  that  he  had  no  hand  in  it,  nor 
knew  the  author.  It  concludes  thus  :  '  After  all 
'  that  has  beei-  faid,  I  hope  none  can  think  it  any 
'  injuflice  to  Mr.  Pone  that  I  forcbore  to  mention 
'  him  as  a  paftoral  writer  ;  fmce,  upon  the  whole, 
'  he  is  of  the  fame  clals  with  Mofthus  and  Bion, 
'  whom  we  have  excluded  that  rank  ;  and  on 
'  whofe  eclogues,  as  well  as  feme  of  Virgil's,  it 
'  may  be  faid,  that  they  are  by  lio  means  paftu- 
*  ralb,  but  fomething  bettrrl* 
O  ij 


THE  W0RK8  OF  BION. 


Begin,  Sicilian  Mufe.the  mournful  lay 

A'as  !   the  Mules  will  no  longer  ftay, 

No  longer  (>n  thefe  lovely  coafts  abide ; 

With  him  they  warbled,  and  with  him  they  died: 

With  Bion  peiifh'd  all  the  grace  of  fong. 

And  all  the  kiffes  of  the  fair  and  young  : 

The  little  Love?,  lamenting  at  his  doom, 

Beat  their  lair  brealts,  and  wcC])  around  his  tomb. 

MOSCUUS  ON  THE  DeATH  OF  BlON. 


IP  YLLIUMS. 


IDYLLIUM  I. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ADONIS. 

The  death  of  fair  Adonis  1  deplore; 
The  lovely  youtH  Adonis  is  no  more  : 
The  cruel  fates  have  cut  his  vital  thread, 
And  all  the  Love?  lament  Adonis  dead. 
Ah  Venus  !  never  more  in  purple  reft, 
J'or  mournful  fable  change  thy  fl(3w'ry  vefl; 
Thy  beauteous  bofom  brat,  thy  lofs  deplore 
Aloud  with  fighs,  Adonis  is  no  more  1 

For  the  lov'd  youth  thefe  c««pious  tears  I  flied, 
And  all  the  Cupids  mourn  Adonis  dead  10 

Methinks  I  fee  him  on  the  mountain  lie, 
The  boar's  keen  tufk  has  pierc'd  his  tender  thigh: 
Weltering  he  lies,  expiring  on  the  ground. 
And  near  him  Venus  all  in  forrow  drovv'n'd  ; 
1  fee  the  crimfon  flood  faft  trickling  flow 
Down  his  white  fkin  that  vies  with  vi'inter  fnow ; 
I  fee  the  luftre  of  his  eyes  decay, 
And  on  his  lips  the  rofcs  fade  away : 
Yet  who  can  Venus  from  thofe  lips  divide. 
Though  their  fweet  kiffes  with  Adonis  dy'd  ?     10 
To  Venus  fweet,  ev'n  now  his  breath  is  fled, 
Yet  all  her  kiffes  cannot  warm  the  dead. 
The  fate  of  fair  Adonis  1  deplore ; 
The  1-oves  lament,  Adonis  is  no  more  ! 
A  deep  wide  wound  is  in  his  thigh  impreft, 
But  Venus  bears  a  deeper  in  her  brcaft. 
His  beagles  round  a  mournful  howling  keep  i 
And  all  tiie  Dryads  of  the  mountains  weep: 
But  Venus  quite  abandcn'd  to  defpair, 
Her  Iccka  diiheveirJ,  and  her  feec  all  bare,       30 


Flies  through  the  thorny  brake,  the  bri'ry  wood, 
And  (lains  the  thickets  with  her  facred  blood  : 
With  piercing  cries  Adonis  fhe  bewails. 
Her  darling  youth,  along  the  wa'nding  vales; 
V'hile  the  blood  flarting  from  his  wounded  thigh, 
Streams  on  his  brcaft,  and  leaves  a  crimfon  dye. 
Ah  me  !  what  tears  fair  Cytherea  flied. 
And  how  the  Loves  deplor'd  Adonis  dead  1 
The  Queen  of  Love  no  longer  now  a  bride. 
Has  loft  her  beauty  fince  Adonis  dy'd ;  49 

Though  bright  the  radiance  of  her  charms  before. 
Her  lover  and  her  beauty  are  no  more ! 
The  mountains  mourn,  the  waving  woods  bewail. 
And  rivers  loil  lamenting  through  the  vale; 
The  filver  fprings  defcend  in  ftreams  of  woe 
Down  the  high  hills,  and  murmur  as  they  flow  : 
And  every  flower  in  drooping  grief  appears 
Dcprefs'd,  and  languilhingly  drow'n'd  in  tears  ; 
While  Venus  o'er  the  hills  and  vallies  flies. 
And,  "  Ah  I  Adonis  is  no  more,"  ftie  cries.       50 
Along  the  hills  and  vales,  and  vocal  fiiore, 
Echo  repeats,  "  Adonis  is  no  more  " 
Who  could  unmov'd  thefe  piteous  waiirngshear, 
Or  view  the  love-lorn  queen  without  a  tear  ? 
Soon  as  fhe  faw  him  wounded  on  the  plain. 
His  thigh  difcolour'd  with  the  crimfcT  ftain, 
Sighing  fhe  laid,  apd  clafp'd  him  as  he  lay, 
"  O  ftay,  dear  haplefs  youth!   for  Venus  ftay  ! 
"  Our  breafts  once  more  let  dofe  embraces  join, 
"  And  let  me  prefs  my  glowing  lips  to  thine,     60 
"  Raife,  lov'd  Adonis,  raife  thy  drooping  head, 
"  And  kifs  me  ere  thy  parting  breach  be  fled, 
"  The  laft  fond  token  of  afl"ec^ion  give, 
"  O  :  kits  ihy  Venus,  ■while  the  kilies  live  5 
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«*  Till  in  my  breaft  I  draw  thy  lingering  breath, 

*'  And  with  my  lips  imbibe  thy  love  in  death. 

"  This  farewell  kifs.  which  forrowing  thus  I  take, 

'*  I'll  keep  for  ever  for  Adonis'  fake. 

'♦  Thee  to  the  (hades  the  Fates  untimely  bring 

"  Bef'.re  the  drear,  inexorable  king; 

"   Yet  ftill  •  live  unhappy  and  forlorn  ; 

«'  How  hard  my  lot  to  be  a  goddefs  born  ! 

"   Take,  cruel  Proferpine,  my  lovely  boy, 

"  Since  all  that's  form'd  for  beauty,  or  for  joyj 

"  Defcends  to  thee,  while  I  indulge  my  grief, 

"   By  fruitlefs  tears  foliciting  relief, 

•'  Thou  dy'ft,  Adonis,  and  thy  fate  I  weep, 

"  Thy  love  now  leaves  me  like  a  dream  in  fleep, 

*'  Leaves  me  b^rreay'd  no  more  a  blooming  bride, 

"  With  unavailing  Cupids  at  my  fide.  8g 

"  With  thee  my  zone,  which  coldeft  hearts  could 

"  warm, 
"  Loft  every  grace,  and  all  its  power  to  charm. 
"  Why  didft  fhou  urge  the  chafe,  and  ralhly  dare 
"  T'  encounter  beafts,  thyfelf  fo  wond'rous  fair  l" 
Thus  Venus  mourn'd,  and  tears  inceflant  flied, 
And  all  the  Loves bewail'd  Adonis  dead; 
Sighing  they  cry'd,   "  Ah  1   wretched  queen, 

"  deplore 
*'  Thy  joys  all  fled,  Adonis  is  no  more." 
As  many  drops  of  blood  as  from  the  wound 
Of  fair  Adonis  trickled  on  the  ground,  90 

So  many  tears  (he  (bed  in  copious  (bowers  : 
Both  tears  and  drops   of  blood  were  turn'd  to 

flowers. 
From  thefe  in  crimfon  beauty  fprung  the  rofe, 
Cerulcan-brigh:  anemonies  from  thofe. 
The  death  of  fair  Adonis  I  deplore. 
The  lovely  youth  Adonis  is  no  more. 
No  loiiger  in  lone  woods  lament  the  dead, 
O  Q_;_fen  of  Love!  behold  the  ftately  bed, 
On  which  Adonis,  now  ueyriv'd  of  breath. 
Seems  funk  in  flumbers,  beauteous  ev'n  in  death, 
Drefs  him,  fair  goddeis,  in  the  fofteft  veft,       lei 
In  v/hich  he  oft  with  thee  diifolv'd  to  reft  ; 
On  golden  pillow  be  his  head  rcclin'd. 
And  let  oalt  joys  be  imag'd  m  thy  mind. 
Though  death  tbc  beauty  of  his  bloom  devours. 
Crown  !,!iu  with  chan'rts  of  the  fairell  flowers; 
Alas  :   the  flowers  have  'ofl  their  gaudy  pride. 
With  him  they  flourifb'd.  and  with  him  theydy'd. 
With  odorous  myrtle  deck  his  drooping  head, 
And  o'er  his  l!mbs  the  fweeteft  efTence  (bed :    no 
Ah  !  rather  perilh  every  rich  perf'ime. 
The  fweet  Adonis  perilh'd  in  h\<  bloom. 
Clad  in  a  purple  robe  Adonis  lie,;; 
Surrounding  Cupids  heave  their  breads  with  fighs, 
Their  locks  they  (hear,  exccfs  of  grief  to  (how, 
They  fpurn  the  quiver,  and  they  break  the  bow. 
Some  loofe  his  fandab  with  officious  care, 
Some  in  capacious  golden  veiTels  bear 
The  cleanfing  water  from  the  cryftal  fprings; 
This  bathes  his  wound,  that  fans  him  with  hi: 
wings.  lie 

For  Venus'  fake  the  pitying  Cupids  (bed 
A  fbower  of  tears,  and  m.ourn  Adonis  dead, 
A'-endy  has  the  nuptial  god  difiniay'd, 
Qat  ich'c'  his  bright  t.jrch,  for  all  his  garlands  fade. 
Nv.  iiioi';  arc  joyful  hymsnaials  fung, 

notes  of  forrow  dwell  on  ev'ry  tongtJe; 


While  all  around  the  general  grief  partake 
For  lov'd  Adonis,  and  for  Hymen's  fake. 
With  loud  laments  the  Graces  all  deplore. 
And  cry,  '  the  fair  Adonis  is  no  more.'         13O 
The  Mufes  wailing  the  wild  woods  among, 
Strive  to  recal  him  with  harmonious  fong : 
Ala? !  no  founds  of  harmony  he  hears, 
For  cruel  Proferpine  has  clns'd  his  ears. 
Ceafe,  Venus,  ceafe,  thy  f«ft  complaints  forbcafj 
Referve  thy  forrows  for  the  mournful  year. 

IDYLLIUM  IL 

CUPIB  AND  THE  FOWLER. 

A  vot'TH,  once  fowling  in  a  fhady  grove, 

On  a  tall  box-tree  fpy'd  the  God  of  Love, 

Perch'd  like  a  beauteous  bird ;  with  fudden  joy 

At  fight  fo  noble  leap'd  the  fimple  boy. 

With  eager  expedition  he  prepares 

His  choiceft  twigs,  his  bird-lime,  and  his  fnares, 

And  in  i  neighb'ring  covert  fmil'd  to  fee 

How  here  and  there  he  (kipt,  and  hopt  from  tree 

to  tree. 
When  long  in  tain  he  waited  to  betray 
The  god,  enrag'd  he  flung  his  twigs  away,  10 

And  to  a  ploughman  near,  an  ancient  man, 
Of  whom  he  learnt  his  art,  the  youngfter  ran, 
Told  the  ftrange  fl:ory,  while  he  held  his-plough. 
And  (how'd  the  bird  then  perch'd  upon  a  bough. 
The  grave  old  ploughman  archly  (hook  his  head, 
Smil'd  ^t  the  fimple  boy,  and  thus  he  faid  : 
"  Ceafe,  ceafe,  my  fon,  this  dangerous  fport  give 

"  oVr, 
"   Fly  far  away,  and  chafe  that  bird  no  more  : 
"  Bleft,  (houid  you  fail  to  catch  him  l—Hencej 

"  away  I 
"  That  bird,  believe  me,  is  a  bird  of  prey  ;        26 
"  Though  now  he  fi°tms  to  (bun  you  all  he  can, 
"   Yet  foon  as  time  fliall  lead  you  up  to  man, 
"   He'll    fpread    his   flutt'ring  pinions  o'er   youi 

"  breaft, 
"  Perch  on  your  brow,  and  in  your  bofom  neft." 

IDYLLlURi  lit. 

THE  TEACHER  TAUGHT, 

As  late  I  numbering  lay,  before  my  fight 
Bright  Venus  rofe  in  vifions  of  the  night : 
She  led  ycung  Cupid  ;  as  in  theught  profound 
His  modeft  eyes  were  fix'd  upnn  the  ground; 
And  thus  (be  fpoke :    "  To  thee,  dear  fwain,  I 

"  bring 
"   My  little  fon  ;  inftru<5l  the  boy  to  fing.'* 
No  more  (he  faid  ;  but  vanifh'd  into  air, 
And  left  the  v/.ly  pupil  to  my  cjre  : 
I,  fure  I  was  an  idiot  for  my  pains. 
Began  to  teach  him  old  bucolic  (trains;  OS 

How  Pan  the  pipe,  how  Fallas  form'd  the  flute, 
P/ioebus  the  lyre,  and  iVIercury  the  lute  : 
Love,  to  my  lefFons  quite  regardlefs  grown. 
Sung  lighter  lays,  and  fonnets  of  his  own, 
Th'  amours  f^f  men  below,  ar.d  gods  above,- 
And  ?.i!  the  triumn.^^.  <jf  rhe  (,)ueen  of  Love,' 
I,  fure  the  fimpleft  ot  all  (hepherd (wains,- 
fall  f9oa'  forgot  my  old  bucolic  itrains ;  ^ 

O   iii 
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3?AWKES'S    BION. 


The  llohtcr  lays  of  love  my  fancy  caught, 

And  I  remember'd  ail  thac  Cupid  taught.  20 

IDYLLIUM  IV.  ' 

THE   POWER  OF    LOVE. 

The  f'.cred  nine  delight  in  cruel  love, 
Tread  in  his  ftcps,  and  ail  his  ways  approve  : 
Should  f«Miie  rude  fwain  whom  love  could  ne'er 

refine, 
Woo  the  fair  Mufts,  they  his  fuit  decline  ; 
But  if  the  love-fick  fhepherd  fweetly  fing, 
The  tunei'ul  choir  attending  in  a  rinjir, 
Catch  thr  f;>ft  founds,  and  tune  the  vocal  fliell ; 
This  truth  by  frtquent  precedent  I  tell : 
For  when  I  praifc  fome  hero  on  my  lyre, 
Or,  nobly  daring  to  a  god  afpire,  lo 

In  ftrains  more  languid  flows  the  nervelefs  fnng, 
Or  dies  in  taultering  accents  on  my  tongue  : 
But  when  with  love  or  Lycidas  I  glow, 
Smooth  are  my  lays,  the  numbers  fweetly  flow. 

IDYLLIUM  V. 

LIFE  TO   BE  ENJOYED. 

If  merit  only  ftamps  my  former  lay?. 
And  thofe  alone  (hall  give  me  deathlefs  praife. 
But  if  ev'n  thofe  have  loft  their  bright  applaufe, 
Why  fhould  1  labour  thus  without  a  cauft  i 
For  if  great  Jove  or  pAte  would  ftretch  our  fpan, 
And  give  of  life  a  double  fliare  to  man. 
One  part  to  pleafures  and  to  joy  ordain, 
And  vex  the  other  with  hard  toil  and  pain  ; 
With  fweet  complacence  we  might  then  employ 
Our  hours,  for  labour  ftill  enhances  joy.  lo 

But  Cnce  of  life  we  have  but  one  fmall  fhare,      T 
A  pittance  fcant  which  daily  toils  impair,  > 

Why  ftiould  we  wafte  it  in  pur  fuit  of  care  ?        J 
'\(\'^hy  do  we  labour  to  augment  our  ftore, 
The  more  we  gain,  ftill  coveting  the  more  ? 
■Alas,  alas '.  we  quite  forget  that  man 
Is  a  mere  mortal,  and  his  life  a  fpan. 

IDYLLIUM  VL 

CLEODAMUS  AND   MYRSON, 

Cleodarrrus. 
Sat,  in  their  courfes,  circling  as  they  tend, 
What  feafon  is  moft  grateful  to  my  friend  ■' 
Summer,  whofe  funs  mature  the  teeming  ground. 
Or  golden  Autumn,  with  full  harvefts  crown'd  ? 
Or  Winter  hoar,  when  foft  reciind  at  eafe. 
The  fire  fair  blazing,  and  fweet  leifure  pleafe  ? 
Or  genial  Spring,  in  blooming  beauty  gay  ? 
Speak,  Myrfon,  while  around  the  lambkins  play. 
Myrfon. 
It  ill  becomes  frail  mortals  to  define 
What's  beft  and  fitteft  of  the  works  divine  ;       lO 
The  works  of  nature  all  are  grateful  found, 
And  all  the  feafons  in  their  various  round. 
But  fitice  my  friend  demands  my  private  voice. 
Then  learn  the  feafon  that  is  Myrfon's  choice. 
3VIe  the  hot  Sunmier's  fultry  heats  difpleafe; 
Fell  A.utumn  tec-ms  with  peftilent  difeafe; 
Tempeftuous  Winter's  chilling  frcfts  I  fear ; 
But  wiih  for  purple  bpriiig  through  all  the  year. 
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Then  neither  cold  nor  heat  moleiis^tiie  mom ; 
But  rofy  plenty  fills  her  copious  horn;  »• 

Then  burfting  buds   heir  odorous  blooms  difplay, 
And  Spring  makes  equal  night  and  equal  day. 

IDYLLIUM  VII. 

THE  EPITHALAMIOM   OF    ACHILLES    AND    DEIDA- 
MIA. 
MYRSON   AND   LYCIDAS. 
Myrfon. 
Say,  wilt  thou,  Lycidas,  fweet  fhepherd  fwain. 
Begin  fome  foothing,  foft  Sicilian  ftrain, 
Such  as  the  Cyclops,  on  a  rock  reclin'd. 
Sung  to  the  fea-nymph,  to  compofe  his  mind, 
And  fent  it  in  the  whifpers  of  the  wind  ? 

Lycidas-. 
What  can  I  fing  that  Myrfon  will  commend  ? 
With  pleafure  I  would  gratify  my  friend. 
,    Myrfon. 
"Repeat  the  fong  which  moft  my  tafte  approves, 
A-hilles'  ftol'n  embrace,  and  hidden  loves; 
How  the  bold  hero  laid  his  arms  afide, 
A  woman's  robe  the  manly  fex  belied. 
And  Deidamia  foon  became  his  bride. 

Lycidas. 
When  with  fair  Helen  Paris  crofs'd  the  deep. 
Brought  her  to  Troy  and  made  Oenone  weep  ; 
The  injur'd  ftates  of  Greece  were  all  alarm'd,    "1 
Spartans,  Mycenians,  and  Laconiansarm'd  :        f 
The   treachery  ftung   their  fouls,    and  bloody  l" 
vengeance  warm'd ;  j 

In  clofe  difguife  his  life  Achilles  kd. 
Among  the  daughters  of  King  Lycomed  : 
Inftead  of  arms  the  hero  learn'd  to  cull  2« 

The  fnowy  fleece,  and  weave  the  twifted  wool. 
Like  theirs,  his  cheeks  a  rofy  bloom  difplav'd, 
Like  therfi  he  feem'd  a  fair  and  lovely  maid; 
As  foft  his  air,  as  delicate  his  tread. 
Like  them  he  cover'd  with  a  veil  his  head; 
But  in  his  veins  the  tides  of  courage  flow'd, 
.And  love's  fofc  paffion  in  his  bofom  glow'd ; 
By  Deidamia'.s  fide  from  morn  to  night 
He  fat,  and  with  ineffable  delight 
Oft  kifs'd  her  fnow-white  hand,  or  gently  prcfs'c! 
The  blooming  virgin  t|o  his  glowing  breaft.      31 
His  foul  was  all  enraptur'd  with  her  charms. 
Ardent  he  long'd  to  clafp  her  in  his  arms; 
Oft  in  her  ear  thefe  words  cnamour'd  faid, 
"   By  pairs  your  fifters  prefs  the  downy  bed; 
"  But  we,  two  maids  of  equal  age  and  bloom, 
"  btill  flec-p  divided  in  a  feparate  room. 
"    Why  ihould  the  night,  more  cruel  thaq  the  day, 
"  Steal  the  fweet  virgin  whom  I  love  away  ?" 

IDYLLIUM  VIII. 

LOVE   RESISTLESS. 

Sweet  Venus,  daughter  ot  the  main, 
Why  are  you  pleas'd  with  mortals  pain  ? 
What  mighty  trefpafs  have  they  done, 
That  thus  you  fcourge  them  with  your  fon  ? 
A  guileful  boy,  a  cruel  foe, 
Whofe  chief  delight  is  human  woe. 
You  gave  him  wings,  alas  !  and  darts, 
To  range  the  world  and  ihoot  at  hearts  j 
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For  man  no  fafety  thus  is  found • 

His  flight  o'ertakes,  his  arrows  wound. 

IDYLLItjMIX. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

TiiRiCE   happy  they!  whofe  friendly  hearts  can 

burn 
"With  pureft  flame,  a,nd  meet  a  kind  return. 


With  dear  Pirithous,  as  poets  tell, 
Thefeus  was  happy  in  the  rtiade,-  of  hell: 
Ortites'  foul  no  fears,  no  wocsdepreft  ; 
'Midft  Scythians  he  with  Pylades  was  bleft. 
Bled  was  Achilles  while  his  friend  furviv'd, 
Bleft  was  Patroclus  evtry  hour  he  liv'd  ; 
Bleft  when  in  battle  he  refign'd  his  breath, 
For  his  unconquer'd  friend  reveng'd  his  death.  lo 


NOTES  ON  THE  IDYLLIUMS, 


IDYLLIUM  I. 

All  the  beauties  and  graces  that  can  poffibly 
cmbelliih  a  poem  of  this  nature,  are  united  in  this 
delicate  Idyllium.  And,  therefore,  the  moft  po- 
lite fcholars,  and  the  beft  critics  of  every  age, 
have  defervedly  efteemed  it  one  of  the  fineft  and 
moft  perfed  remains  of  antiquity. 

Ver.  20.  See  Mofchus,  ver.  97,  &c. 
See  Venus  too  her  beauteous  bofom  beat  ! 
She  lov'd  her  ftiepherd  more  than  kifl"es  fweet. 
More  than  thofe  laft  dear  kilTes  which  in  death 
She  gave  Adonis,  and  imbib'd  his  breath. 

Ver.  43.  Virgil,  Eclogue  5. 
Daphni,  tuum   interitum,    montes  fylvaque    lo- 

quuntcr. 
The  death  of  Daphnis  woods  and  hills  deplore. 

DryJat. 
And  Eclogue  19. 

Ilium  etiam  lauri  ilium  etiam  flevere  myricx, 
Pinifer  ilium  etiam  fola  fub  rupe  jacentem 
M^nalaus,  &  gelidi  fievcrunt  faxa  Lycai. 
For  him  the  lofty  laurel  ftands  in  tears. 
And  hung  with  humid   pearls   the   lowly    flirub 

appears. 
Mjenalian  pines  the  godlike  fwain  bemoan,       "^ 
When  fpread  beneath  a  rock  he  figh'd  alone  ;      ^ 
And  cold   l,yca;us  wept  from  every  dropping  f 
ftone.  Dryden. ) 

Ver.  44.  See  the  beginning  of  Mofchus's  Idyl- 
Jlum  on  the  death  of  Bion. 

Ver.  47. 
Ye  drooping  flowers,  diffufe  a  languid  breath, 
And  die  with  forrow  at  fweet  Bion's  death. 

Mofchus. 
Ver.  ss.  There  is  a  fimilar  beautiful  defcnption 
in  Ovid's  Metamorphofes,  Book  4. 
But  when  her  view  her  bleeding  love  confefs'd. 
She  ftiriek'd,  (he  tore  her  hair,  ihe  beat  her  breaft  : 
Sherais'd  the  body,  and  enibrac'd  it  round, 
And  bath'd    with  tears    unfeign'd    the    gaping 

wound  : 
Then  her  warm  lips  to  the  cold  face  apply'd, 
"  And  is  it  thus,  ah  !  thus  we  meet  *"  (he  cry'd  ! 
"  My  Pyramus !  whence  fprung  thy  cruel  fate  I 
My  Pyramus  I  ah  I  fpeak,  ere  'tis  too  late  : 
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"  I,  thy  own  Thifbc,  but  one  word  implore, 
"  One  word  thy  I'hifbe  never  aflc'd  before." 
At  Thifbe's  name  awak'd,  he  cpen'd  wide 
His  dying  eyes  ;  with  dying  eyes  he  try'd 
On  her  to  dwell,  but  clos'd  them  flow,  and  dy' 

Addifon. 

Ver.  69.  Virgil   fays  of  Orpheus,  Georg.  B.  4, 

Alanefque  adiit,  regcnique  tremendum, 

Nefciaque  humanis  prcclbus  manfuefcere  corda« 
Ev'n  to  the  dark  dominions  of  the  night 
He  took. his  way,  through  forefts  void  of  light  ; 
And  liar'd  amidft  the  trembling  ghofts  to  flng. 
And  flood  before  th'  inexorable  king.         Dndm, 

Ver.  72-   Thus  Spenfer,  Faery  Queen,  B.   3, 
C.  4-  St.  38. 

O  !  what  avails  it  of  immortal  feed 
To  been  ybred,  and  never  born  to  die? 
For  better  I  it  deem  to  die  with  fpeed. 
Than  wafte  in  woe,  and  wailful  miferie. 

Ver.  74    Thus  Catullus, 
At  vobis  male  fit,  malre  tenebrse 
Orci,  qua:  omnia  Beila  devoratis. 
Ah  !  death,  relentlels  to  deftroy 
All  that's  form'd  for  love  or  joy. 

Ver.  81.  The  Ceflus  of  Venus  is  thus  defcrlbed 
by  Homer. 

H,  xKi  wre  stiSiir^iii  iXuffan  y.itov,  x.  t.  X. 

Iliad  14.  -ver.  2 1 4, 
She  from  her  fragrant  breaft  the  zone  unbrac'd. 
With  various  fkill  and  high  embroidery  grac'd; 
In  this  was  every  art,  and  every  charm,  . 
To  win  the  wifelb,  and  the  coldeft  warm: 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  defire. 
The  kind  deceit,  the  ftill  furviving  fire, 
Perfuafive  fpeech,  and  mere  perfuafive  fighs, 
Silence  that  fpoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes.      Pope, 
Ver.  93.  Some  authors  lay,  tliat  anemnnies,  and 
not  rofes,  fprung  from  the  blood  of  Adonig.    See 
Ovid's  Metamorph.  Book  10.  at  the  end. 

Where  the  blood  was  ftied, 
A  flower  began  to  rear  its  purple  head  : 
Such  as  on  Punic  apples  is  reveal'd, 
Or  in  the  filmy  rind,  but  half  conceal'd. 
Still  here  the  fate  of  lovely  forms  we  fee. 
So  Hidden  fades  the  fweet  anemony. 
Oiiij 
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The  feeble  ftenls  to  ftormy  blafts  a  prey. 
Their  fickly  beauties  droop,  and  pine  away. 
The  winds  forbid  the  flow'rs  to  flourilb  long, 
"W^hich  owe  to  winds  their  name  in  Grecian  long. 

EufJtn. 

Ver,  114.  Mofchus  imitates  this  in   his  poem 
on  the  death  of  Bion  : 
The  little  loves,  lamenting  at  his  doom. 
Beat  their  fair  breafts,  and  weep  around  his  tomb. 

Thus  Ovid, 

Icce  puer  Veneris  fert  everfamque  pharetram, 
£t  fraiflos  arcus,  &  fine  luce  faccm. 

Afpice  dcmiflis  ut  eat  miferabilis  a!is, 
Pctftiiracjue  infefta  tunditaperta  manu. 

Extipiunt  lacrymas  fparfi  per  colla  capilli, 
Oraque  fingultu  concutiente  fonant. 

Amur.  B.  3.  £1.  9. 

See  Venus'  fon  his  torch  extinguifti'd  brings, 

His  quiver  all  revers'd,  and  broke  his  bow; 
See,penfive  how  he  droops  with  fia;;ging  wings. 

And  ftrikes  his  bared  bofom  many  a  blow. 
l.o(  fe  and  negle<5led,  fcatte.'d  o'er  hi-  reck, 

His  golden  locks  drink  many  a  falling  tear  : 
What  piteous  fobs,  as  if  his  heart  would  break, 

Shake  his  fwoln  cheek  ?  Ah  forrow  too  fevere  ! 

Ver.  115.  For  the  ceremony  of  cutting  offrhe 
iiair  in  honour  of  the  dead,  fee  the  Notes  on  the 
fecond  Epigram  of  Sappho. 

Ver.  II?.  The  cuftnm  of  vvafliing  the  dead  is 
very  ancient.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  book 
of  the  ^neid,  Anna  fays  of  the  body  of  her  fifter 
Dido, 

date  vulnera  lymphis 
Abluam,  &,  extremus  fi  quis  fuper  halitus  errat, 
Ore  legam 

Bring,  bring  me  water;  let  me  bathe  in  death 
Her  bleeding  wounds,  and  catch  her  parsing  breath. 

Pin. 

The  cuftom  of  catching  the  parting  breath  may 
be  compared  with  the  65th  and  66  verfes  above, 
*'  Till  in  my  breaft,"  &c.  See  a  beautiful  com- 
plaint made  by  the  mother  of  Euryalus,  in  the 
yEneid,  book  9.  ver.  486. 

nee  tc  tua  funera  mater 

ProduxJ,  preflive  oculos,  aut  vulnera  lavi,  &c. 

Nor  did  thy  mother  clofe  thy  eyes  in  death, 
Compofe  thy  limbs,  nor  catch  thy  parting  breath  ; 
Nor  bathe   thy    gaping   wounds,  nor  cleanfc  the 

gore, 
Nor  throw  the  rich  embroider'd  mantle  o'er.  Pitt. 

Ver    120. 
•^Cupid  caught  my  trembling  hand. 
And  with  his  wings  my  face  he  fann'd. 

Ver.  136/  The  time  appointed  for  mourning 
for  the  dead,  among  the  ancients,  was  ten  months 
which  was  originally  the  year  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans. 

The  ani'iverfary  of  the  death  of  Adonis  was  ce- 
lebiated  through  the  whole  i^agan  world.  The 
.   .  4 


FAWKES'S    BION. 

ancients  differ  greatly  in  thfiir  accounts  of  this'di' 
vinity.  Plutarch  maintains,  that  he  and  Bacchu' 
are  the  fame ;  and  that  the  Jews  abflained  from 
fwine's  fleih,  becaufe  Adonis  was  killed  by  a  boar. 
Aufonius,  in  Epigrani  3c.  affirms  that  Bacchus,! 
Ofiris,  and  Adonis,  are  one  and  the  fame. 

Langhorjie, 
Ovid  makes  Venus  inflitute  this  feflival,  Meta-' 
morph.  book  10  at  the  end. 

ludlus  monumenta  manebunt 

Semper,  Adoni,  mei  repetitaque  mortis  imago 
Annua  plangoris  peraget  fimulamina  noflri. 

For  thee,  lofl  youth,  my  tears  and  reftlefs  pain, 
Shall  in  immortal  monuments  remain  : 
With  folemn  pomp,  in  annual  rites  return'd, 
Be  thou  for  ever,  my  Adonis  mourn'd.        Eufden, 

IDYLLlUiVl  II. 

Spcnfer  has  imitated  this  Idyllium  in  his  Shep- 
herd's Calendar  for  the  month  of  March,  but  in  a 
language  too  harfh  for  modern  ears. 

Ver.  8.  I'he  original  Greek,  Ta  koci  to.  tov  £»«- 
Ta lA.naX^iwv t  admirably  defcribes  a  biid,  hopping 
about  fri.m  bough  to  bough,  which  the  tranflator 
has  endeavoured  to  imitate. 

IDYLLIUM  III. 
This   beautiful  Idyllium,    which    in  a  pleafing 
fidli-.n  defcribes   the  power  of  love,  is  prefervtd 
by  Stobxus. 

IDYLLIUM  IV. 

Ver.   I  a  Sappho's    fituation  is  much  the  fame,  J 

though  on  a  different  occafiin.     See  ftanza  ad.        j 

While  gazing  on  thy  charms  I  hung,  \ 

My  voice  died  faultering  on  my  tongue.  ] 

Anacreon's  firft  Ode  bears  a  great  finiilitude  to 
this  Idyllium. 

IDYLLIUM  V. 
This  fragment  is  preferved  by  Stob«eus. 
Ver.  II. 
Vitae  fumma  brevis  fpem  nos  vetat  inchoare  Ion- 
gam.  Hor.  L.  I.  Qde  4.  ' 

Life's  fliort,  fleeting  fpan 

Allows  no  long  protra(5led  plan.  Duncomhs. 

Non  femper  idem  floribus  eft  honos,  &c. 

quid  xternis 

Cor.filiis  animum  fatigas.'  Z.  1.  Ode  II. 

Not  always  vernal  flowers  their  pride  retain, 
And  full  orb'd  moons  are  fure  to  wane  : 
Why  tire  we  then  the  narrow  mind. 
For  cares  eternal  too  confin'd  ?  Buncomht 


Thus  Manilius, 

Quid  tam  folicltis  vitatii  confummimus  annis, 
I'orquemurqite  metu,ca:caque  ciipidine  rerum, 
iEternifquc  fenes  curis,  dum  quxrinms  levum 
Perdimus  ;   &  nullo  votorum  fine  beati, 
Vi(5luro3  agiunis  femper,  nee  vivimus  unquam  ? 


NOTES    ON  THE   IDYLLtUMS. 
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Why  do  we  thus  confume  our  years 

In  blind  defires  and  anxious  fears  ? 

For  in  the  fearch,  grow  gray  with  pain, 

We  lofe  the  blifs  we  ilrive  to  gain  : 

And  thus,  abforb'd  by  diftant  views, 

lu  thoughts  of  living  life  we  lofe.  jD. 

IDYLLIUM  VI. 

Ver.  1 8. 
Et  nunc  omnia  ager,  nunc  otnnis  parturit  arbos, 
Nunc  frondcnt  fylvce,  nunc  fotmofiflimus  annus. 

yirg.  Eel.  3. 

The  trees  are  cloth'd  with  leaves,  the  fields  with 

grafs; 
The  bloffoms  blow  ;  the  birds  on  bufties  fing  ; 
And  nature  has  accomplifli'd  all  the  fpring. 

Dryden. 

IDYLLIUM  Vn. 

Ver.  3.  The  fable  of  Polyphemus  and  Galatea 
has  furnifhed  matter  for  feveral  poets,  particularly 
Theocritus  in  his  6th  and  lith  Idylliums,  and 
Ovid  in  the  13th  book  of  the  Metamorphofes, 
Fable  8ch  ;  who  has  borrowed  freely  from  Theo- 
critus.    See  alfo  Blon's  6th  Fragment. 


Ver.  9.  1  he  (lory  of  Achilles  and  Deldamia  ia 
told  at  large  by  Statius  in  the  Achilleid. 

IDYLLIUM  VIII. 

Ver.  7.  There  is  a  fimilar  thought  in  a  Greek 
epigram  : 

^luyliv  ofi  <rov  'E^to\a,  xitos  zjovo?  n  yao  oXt/^w 

Of  fliunning  love  'tis  vain  to  talk, 
When  he  can  fly,  and  I  but  walk. 

IDYLLIUM  IX. 

Ver.  9.  Longepierre  and  Laurentius  Gambara 
have  given  the  fame  interpretation  of  this  pafTage  ; 
and  it  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  what  Fatioclua 
fays  to  Hedtor,  in  the  i6th  book  of  the  Iliad, 
when  he  is  juft  expiring  : 

Infulting  man  :  thou  {halt  be  foon  as  I; 

Black  fate  hangs  o'er  thee,  and  thy  hour  draws 

nigh  , 
Ev'n  now  on  life's  laft  verge  f  fee  thee  fiand, 
I  fee  thee  fall,  and  by  Achilles'  hand.  Fafe. 


EPIGRAMS. 


FRAGMENT    I. 


ON  HTACINTHUS. 


Desponding  forrow  feiz'd  Apollo's  heart; 
All  cures  he  try'd,  and  pratftis'd  every  art ; 
With  necftar  and  ambrofia  dreft  the  wound : 
Ufelefs,  alas  !  all  remedies  are  found, 
When  fate  with  cruel  (hears  encompafles  around. 

FRAGMENT  II. 

Thus  to  the  (mith.  It  is  not  fair, 
My  friend,  for  ever  to  repair. 
And  ftill  another's  aid  to  aflc  : 
Make  your  own  pipe;   'tis  no  fuch  arduous  talk. 

FRAGMENT  IIL 

Invite  the  Mufes,  Love,  and  in  your  train, 
Ye  facred  Mufes  bring  me  Love  again  ! 
And  ever  grant,  my  wiflies  to  complete, 
The  gift  of  fong — no  remedy  fo  fweet  \ 


FRAGMENT  IV. 

Incessant  drops,  as  proverbs  fay. 
Will  wear  the  hardeft  flones  away. 

FRAGMENT  V. 

O  N  a  fteep  cliff,  befide  the  fandy  beach, 
Sudden  I  flop,  and,  whifpering  foft,  befeech 
Rclentlefs  Galatea;    even  in  age 
Love  ftill  fliall  bloom,  and  ftill  my  hopes  engagCj 

FRAGMENT  VI. 

Let  me  not  pafs  without  reward  1 
For  Phoebus  on  each  tunef.il  bard 
yome  gift  beftows  :  the  nobleft  lays 
Are  owing  to  the  thirft  of  praife. 

FRAGMENT  VII. 

In  beauty  boafts  fair  womankind  ; 
Man,  in  a  firm,  undaunted  mind. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  FRAGMENTS. 


FRAGMENT  I. 

This  is  a  finall  fragment  of  an  Tdyllium  on  the 
death  of  Hyacinthus,  whom  Apollo  unfortunately 
flew  as  he  was  playing  with  him  at  quoits. 

Ver.  2.  Apollo  is  faid  to  have  invented  phyfic. 
He  tells  Daphne,  Ovid  Metamorph.  book  i. 

Inventum  medicina  meum  eft,  opiferque  perorbem 
Dicor,  et  hcrborum  fubjedla  potentia  nobis. 

Medicine  is  mine  ;  what  herbs  and  fimples  grow' 
In  fields  and  forefls,  all  their  powers  I  know; 
And  am  the  great  phyfician  call'd  below. 

Dry  den. 


row"J 


FRAGMENT  II. 

I  have  always  thought,  that  this  fragment 
Jhould  be  underflood,  allegorically,  of  thole  who, 
though  they  have  riches  (or  talents)  in  abundance, 
yet  make  no  ufe  of  them.  Longefierre. 

FRAGMENT  III. 

Thus  Apollo,  in  Ovid,  Metamorph.  Boob  r. 

Hei  mihi,  quod  nullls  amor  eft  medicabilis  herbis ! 

To  cure  the  pains  of  love,  no  plant  avails.     Dryden. 

FRAGMENT  IV. 

This  proverb  is  common  almoft  to  every  nation. 
Thus  Ovid, 


Qiiid  magis  eft  durum  faxo,  quid  mollius  unda  ? 

Dura  tamen  molli  faxa  cavantur  aqua. 
And, 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi,  fed  faepe  cadendo. 

FRAGMENT  V. 

This  feems  to  have  been  part  of  a  foeech  of  Po- 
lyphemus, in  an  idyllium  on  the  fubjedl  of  Acis 
and  Galatea  ;  which  Ovid  probably  imitated  in 
his  Metamorph.  Book  13.  for,  fimilar  to  this 
fragment,  are  the  following  lines ; 

— gradiens  ingenti  littora  palTu 
Degravat— — — . 

with  ftalking  pace  he  ftrodc, 

And  ftamp'd  the  margin  of  the  briny  flood. 

And, 

Prominet  in  pontum,  &c. 

A  promontory,  fharpening  by  degrees, 

Ends  in  a  wedge,  and  overlooks  the  fea«: 

On  either  fide,  belew,  the  water  flows ; 

This  airy  walk  the  giant  lover  chofe.  Dryden. 

FRAGMENT  VII. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  fecond  Ode  of  Anacrcoo. 
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FRANCIS  FAWKES,  M.  A. 


THE  WORKS  OF  MOSCHUS. 


O  Solitude,  on  me  beftow 
The  heart-felt  harmony  of  woe, 
Such,  fuch  as  on  th'  Aufonian  (hore 
Sweet  Dorian  Mofchus  trill'd  of  yore  ! 

Grainger's  Ode  on  Solitude. 


IDYLLIUMS. 


IDYLLIUM  T. 
In  fearch  of  her  fon,  to  the  liftening  crowd, 
T'  other  day  lovely  Venus  thus  cry'd  him  aloud  : 
'  Whoever  may  chance  a  ftray  Cupid  to  meet, 

•  Mv  vagabond  boy,  as  he  ftrolls  in  the  ftreet, 

•  And  will  bring  me  the  news,  his  reward  fliall 

'  be  this, 
'  He  may  freely  demand  of  fair  Venus  a  kifs ; 
'  But  if  to  my  arms  he  the  boy  can  reflore, 

•  He's  welcome  to  kiffes,  and  fomething  ftill  more. 
'  His  marks  are  fo  plain,  and  fo  many, you'll  own 
'  That  among  twenty  others  he's  eafily  known.  lo 

•  His  (kin  is  not  white,  but  the  colour  of  flame  ; 

•  His  eyes  are  mofl  cruel,  his  heart  is  the  fame : 

•  His  delicate  lips  with  perfuafion  are  hung; 

•  But,  ah  !    how  they  differ,  his  mind  and  his 

*  tongue  1  [troul, 

•  His  voice  fweet  as  honey  ;  but  nought  can  con- 

•  Whene'er  he's  provok'd,  his  implacable  foul. 

•  He  never  fpeaks  truth,  full  of  fraud  is  the  boy ; 

•  And  woe  is  his  paftime,  and  forrow  his  joy. 

•  His  head  is  embellifli'd  with  bright  curling  hair ; 

•  He  has  confident  looks,  and  an  infolent  air.  a© 
'  Though  his  hands  are  but  little,  yet  darts  they 

'  can  fling 

•  To  the  regions  below,  and  their  terrible  king. 

•  His  body  quite  naked  to  view  is  reveal'd, 

•  But  he  covers  his  mind,  and  his  thoughts  are 

'  conceal'd. 
'  Like  a  bird  light  of  feather,  the  branches  among, 
'  He  ikips  here  and  there,  to  the  old,  to  the  young, 

•  from  the  men  to  the  maids  on  a  fudden  he  ftrays, 

•  And  hid  in  their  hearts  on  their  vitals  he  preys. 
'  The  bow  which  he  carries  is  little  and  light, 

•  On  the    nerve  is  an  arrow  wing'd  ready  for 

•  flight, 

•  A  little  fhort  arrow,  yet  fwiftly  it  flies 

«  Jhrough  regions  of  ether,  and  pierces  the- Ikies. 


'  A  quiver  of  gold  on  his  flioulders  Is  bound, 

'  Stor'd  with  darts,  that  alike  friends  and  enemiess 

'  wound : 
'  Ev'n  I,  his  own  mother,  in  vain  flrive  to  fliun 
'  His  arrows— fo  fell  and  fo  cruel  my  fon, 
'  His  torch  is  but  fmall,  yet  fo  ardent  its  ray, 
'  It  fcorches  the  fun,  and  extinguiflies  day. 
'  O  you,  who  perchance  may  the  fugitive  find, 
'  Secure  firfl  his  hands,  and  with  manacles  bind;  40 

•  Show  the  rogue  no  compaflion,  though  oft  he 

'  appears 

•  To  weep — his  are  all  hypocritical  tears. 

'  With  caution  condudl  him,  nor  let  him  beguile 
'  Your  vigilant  care  with  a  treacherous  fmile. 
'   Perhaps  with  a  laugh  kiffes  fweet  he  will  proffer ; 
'  His  kiffes  are  poifon,  ah  !  fliun  the  vile  offer. 
'  Perhaps  he'll  fay,  fobbing,  "No  mifchief  I  know; 
"  Here  take  all  my  arrows,  my  darts,  and  my 

"  bow!"  [aim 

'  Ah  :  beware,  touch  them  not — deceitful  his  aim 
'  His  darts  and  his  arrows  are  all  tipt  with  flame.' 

IDYLLIUM  II. 

EUROPA. 

The  Queen  of  Love,  on  amorous  wiles  intent, 
A  plealing  dream  to  fair  Europa  fent. 
What  time  flill  night  had  roll'd  the  hours  away. 
And  the  frefli  dawn  began  to  promife  day. 
When  balmy  flumbers,  and  compofing  refl:, 
Clofe  every  eye,  and  footh  the  penfive  breafl:, 
When  dreams  and  viCons  fill  the  bufy  brain, 
Prophetic  dreams,  that  never  rife  in  vain  : 
'Twas  then  Europa,  as  fhe  fleeping  lay, 
Chafle  as  Diana,  filler  of  the  day,  ij 

Saw  in  her  caufe  the  adverfe  fhore  engag'd 
In  war  with  Afia  ;  terribly  they  rag'd  : 
Each  feem'd  a  woman  ;   that  in  foreign  guife, 
A  native  this,  and  daim'd  the  lovely  prize 
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With  louder  zeal :    'The  beaute  us  rymph,  (he 

'  faiii 
'  Her  daughter  was,  and  in  her  b'  f  m  bred.' 
But  fhe,  who  a'-  .1  ftranger  -a  as  array'd, 
Forc'd  to  her  arms  the  unrrfi!>injj  rvaid  : 
Call'd  her  her  right,  by  al!  tlic  pow.  r,  above, 
Civ'n  her  by  Fate,  and  .^gi-btari.p  Jt've.       10 

The  fair  Eurojia,  ftruck  with  fu'idsn  dread, 
All  pale  and  trembling  ftartLd  f  o-n  her  bed; 
Silert  fhe  fat,  and  thought  the  vifion  trve. 
Still  leetn'd  their  form?  to  llrive  before  her  view  : 
At  length  fhe  utterM  thus  the  voice  of  fear; 
*'  Ye  gods,  what  Ip^Arts  to  n^.y  fight  a-jr.ear? 
••  What  dream?  are  thefe,  in  fancy's  livery  dreft, 
**  That  haunt  my  flcrp,  and  bc'-ak  my  golden  reft  ? 
**  And  who  that  form  that  fceni'.:  fo  wood'rous 

"  kind  ? 
"  The  dear  idea  flill  delights  my  mind.  30 

"  She  like  a  mother,  pre's'd  me  in  her  arms  :     "J 
**  But,  O  ye  gods !  that  fend  fuch  ftrange  a-  f 

"  larms,  f 

••  Preferve  thefe  vifionary  fcenes  fiom  harms  "  J 
She  faid,  and  lightly  fr^m  her  couch  ihe  fprung, 
Then  f';ught  her  comfades,  beautiful  and  young, 
Her  fecial  mares;  with  them  flje  lov'd  to  lave 
Her  limbs  unblemifh'd  in  tiie  cryflai  wave  : 
With  them  en  lawns  the  fprightly  dance  to  lead, 
Or  pluck  fweet  lilies  in  the  flowery  mead. 
The  nymphs  affembled  foon,a  beauteous  band  !  40 
With  each  a  curious  balkcc  in  her  hand  ; 
Then  reach'd  thofe  fields  where  oft  they  play'd") 

before,  / 

The  fragrant  fields  along  the  fea-beat  fhore,       C 
To  gather  flowers,  and  hear  the  billows  roar,  j 

Europa's  balket,  radiant  to  behold, 
The  work  of  Vulcan,  was  conipos'd  of  gold ; 
He  gave  it  Lybia,  mighty  Neptune's  bride. 
She  Telephaffa,  next  in  blood  aily'd; 
From  her  bequeatl\'d  to  fair  Eurcpa  came 
Thisfplendid  balket  of  celeftial  frame. 
Fair  in  the  work  the  milk-white  15  ftood 
Id  roughen'd  gold,  and  lowing  paw'd  the  floods 
(For  Vulcan  there  had  pour'd  the  azure  main) 
A  heifer  lliil,  nor  yet  transfnrm'd  again. 
Two  men  f^ood  figur'd  on  the  ocean's  brim, 
Who  watch'd  the  cow,  that  feem'd  inclin'd  to 

fwim. 
Jove  too  appear'd  cnamour'd  on  the  flrand. 
And  ftrok'd  the  lovely  heifer  with  his  hand  : 
Till,  on  the  banks  cf  Nile  again  array'd, 
In  native  beauty  fiione  the  blooming  maid :       60 
The  fevenmouth'd  Nile  in  filver  currents  roU'd, 
And  Jove  was  Iculptur'd  in  refulgent  gold, 
l^ar  piping  Hermes  fleeplefs  Argus  lies, 
Watching  the  heifer  with  his  hundred  eyes: 
From  Argu"  flain  a  pair.ted  peacock  grew. 
Fluttering  his  featheis  ftain'd  with  various  hue. 
And,  as  a'  (hip  expands  her  fwelling  fail. 
He  round  the  balket  fpread  his  ftarry  tail. 
,  Such  were  th-  fcpnes  the  Lemnian  god  difplay'd, 
And  fuch  the  liafker  ;.f  the  Tyr-an  r'.aid.  70 

The  lovely  <,a.-i.lr;s  gatber'd  flow'rets  bright, 
Sweet  to  the  fii-ell  ai.d  '  caureou    ro  the  fight; 
The  fragrant  liyacin^h  of  purple  hue. 
NarciiTus,  wild  thyme,  and  the  violet  blue  ; 


Some  the  gilt  crocus  or  pale  lily  chofe, 
But  fair  Europa  cropp'd  the  blooming  rofe  ; 
And  ail  her  mates  excell'd  in  radiant  mien. 
As  'mi'ft  the  graces  (bines  the  Cyprian  queen. 
Not  long,  alas :  in  thefe  fair  fields  (he  (hone, 
Nor  long  unloos'd  preferv'd  her  virgin  zone ;   8c 
Saturnian  Jove  beheld  the  matchlefs  maid. 
And  fudden  tranfports  the  rapt  god  invade; 
He  glows  with  all  the  fervid  Ihame  of  love  ; 
For  Cupid's  arrows  pierce  the  bread  of  Jove. 
But,  heft  his  amorous  intent  to  fcreen. 
And  (hun  the  jealous  anger  of  his  queen, 
He  laid  hi>  immortality  afide, 
And  a  bull's  form  th'  intriguing  god  bely'd; 
But  not  of  earthly  Ihape,  or  mortal  breed, 
Such  as  at  large  in  flowery  paftures  feed ;  r/m 

Whofe  ftubborn  necks  beneath  the  yoke  we  bow, 
Break  to  the  wain,  or  harnefs  to  the  plough. 
His  golden  hue  diftingui(h'd  him  afar; 
Full  in  his  forehead  beam'd  a  filver  ftar  : 
His  large  blue  eyes,  that  (hone  fereneiy  bright, 
Languifh'd  with  love,  and  fparkled  with  delight : 
On  his  broad  temples  rofe  two  equal  horns, 
Like  that  fair  crefcent  which  the  fkies  adorns. 
Gently  he  moves  with  peaceful  look  and  bland. 
And  fpreads  no  terror  in  the  virgin  band  :       J0» 
Nearer  they  drew,  with  eager  longing  led 
To  ftroke  his  fides,  and  pat  his  comely  head  : 
His  breath  divine  ambrofial  odours  yields, 
Sweeter  than  fragrance  of  the  flowery  fields- 
At  fair  Europa's  feet  with  joy  he  (lands. 
And  prints  fweet  kiffes  on  her  lily  hands. 
His  foamy  lips  fiie  wipes,  unaw'd  by  dread. 
And  ftrokes  his  fides,  and  pats  his  comely  head. 
Gently  he  low'd,  as  mufical  and  clear 
As  notes  foft  warbled  on  the  raptur'd  ear  :     ii« 
And,  as  on  earth  his  piiant  knees  he  bent, 
Show'd   his    broad   back,   that   hinted  what  he 

meant;  [maid; 

Then  turn'd  his  fuppHant  eyes,  and  view'd  the 
Who  thus,  aftonifh'd  to  her  comrades  faid  : 
"  Say  deareft  mates,  what  can  this  bead  in- 

"  tend  ? 
"  Let  us  (for  lo  !  he  (loops)  hijback  afcend, 
"   And  ride  in  fportive  gambols  round  the  mead ; 
"  This  lovely  bull  is  fure  of  gcntJeft  breed  ; 
■'  So  meek  his  manner,  fo  benign  his  mind, 
"  He  wants  but  voice  to  equal  human  kind."    1 2». 

So  fpoke  the  fair,  and  up  (he  rofe  to  ride. 
And  caird  her  lingering  partners  to  her  fide  : 
Soon  as  the  bull  his  pleafing  burden  bore. 
Vigorous  he  fprung,  and  haften'd  to  the  (bore. 
The  nymph  difm  ty'd  invok'd  the  virgin  baud 
For  help,  and  wav'd  her  unavailing  hand. 
On  the  fiift  bofom  of  the  azure  flood 
With  his  fair  prize  the  bull  triumphant  rode : 
Up-iofc  the  Nereids  to  attend  his  train. 
And  all  the  mighty  m'^nflers  of  the  main.       I^m 
Cerulean  Neptu^e  v.  as  the  Ihundeier's  guide. 
And  for  the  paffirg  po:r.p  he  Im  oth'd  the  tide: 
The  Tritons  huii'd  him   as  he  ftcer'd  along. 
An!  fout.Oed  i>r>  ihrir  conchs  the  nuptial  fong. 
On  Jcvc's  broad  back  the  lovely  darnfel  borne, 
Graip  d  v.ith  her   fair  right  hand  his  poUfh'4 

horn. 
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'Her  left  effay'd  her  purple  role  to  fave. 
That  hghtly  bi  ufh'd  the  furface  of  rhe  wave  : 
Around  her  head  foft  breath'd  rhe  gentle  gale, 
And  fill'd  her  garment  hke  a  fwelling  fail         140 
Europa's  heart  threbb'd  quick  with  chilling  fear, 
Far  from  her  much«lov'd  home,    and  comrades 

dear  ; 
Ni  fea-beat  Ihore  (he  Aiw,  nor  mountain's  brow, 
Kor  aught  but  &y  ab>  ve.  and  waves  below. 
Then  with  a  mournful  look  the  damfel  faid  : 

"  Ah  i  whither  wilt  thou  bear  a  wretched  maid? 
"  Who,  and  whence  art  thou,  wond'rous  creature, 

"  fay  ? 
"  How  can'ft  thou  fearlefs  tread  the  wat'ry  way  ? 
"  On  the  broad  ocean  fafely  fails  the  fhip, 
•'  But  bulls  avoid,  and  dread  the  ftormy  deep.  ijO 
"  Say,  can  a  bull  on  fea-born  viands  feed  i 
*'  Or,  if  defcended  from  celeftial  breed, 
"  I'hy  adts  are  inconfiftent  with  a  god  :       [flood ; 
"  Bulls  rove  the   meads,  and  dolphins  fwim  the 
"  But  earth  and  ocean  are  alike  to  thee.  [fea. 

"  Thy  hoofs  are  oars  that  row  thee  through  the 
•'  Perhaps,  like  airy  birds,  thou  foon  wilt  fly, 
"  And  foar  amidft  the  regions  of  the  fky. 
"  Ah  '  wretched  maid,  to  leave  my  native  home, 
*'  And  fimply  dare  with  bulls  in  meads  to  roam  ! 
"  And  now  on  feas  I  ride — ah!  wretched  maid!  161 
"  But,  O  !   I  truft,  great  Neptune,  in  thy  aid  ; 
"  Soon  let  my  eyes  my  great  condudlor  hail, 
•'  For  not  without  a  deity  I  fail." 

Thusfpoke  the  nymph,  and  thus  the  bull  reply'd : 
"  Courage,  fair  maid,  nor  fear  the  foaming  tide  : 
"  Though  now  a  bull  I  feem  to  mortal  eye^, 
"  Thou  foon  (halt  fee  me  ruler  of  the  Ikies. 
"  What  ftiape  I  pleafe,  at  will  I  take  and  keep, 
"  And  now  a  bull  I  crofs  the  boundlefs  deep  ;   170 
"  For  thy  bright  charms  infpire  my    bread  with 

"  love  : 
*'  But  foon  fhall  Crete's  fair  ifle,  the  nurfe  of  Jove, 
"  Receive  Europa  on  its  friendly  ftrand, 
"  To  join  with  me  in  Hymen's  blifsful  band : 
"  From  thee  fhall  kings  arife  in  long  array, 
"  To  rule  the  world  wiih  delegated  fway." 
Thus  fpoke  the  god  ;    and  what  he  fpoke  prov'd 
true  : 
For  foon  Crete's  lofty  fhore  appear'd  in  view  ; 
Jove  ftrait  affum'd  another  form  and  air. 
And  loos'd  her  zone ;  the  Hours  the  couch  pre- 
pare. 
The  nymph  Europa  thus,  through   powerful  love. 
Became  the  bride  of  cloud  compelling  Jove  ; 
From  her  fprung  mighty  kings  in  long  array, 
Who  rul'd  the  world  with  delegated  Iway. 

IDYLLIUM  HI. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF    BIO  N 

Ye  woods,  with  grief  your  waving  fummits  bow, 
Ye  Dorian  fountains,  murmur  as  ye  flow. 
From  weeping  urns  your  copious  forrows  flied, 
And  bid  the  rivers  mourn  for  Bion  dead  : 
Ye  fliady  groves,  in  robe  of  fable  hue 
Bewail ;  ye  plants,  in  pearly  drops  of  dew  : 
Ye  drooping  flowers,  diffufe  a  languid  breath, 
And  die  with  forrow  at  fweet  Bion's  death : 


Ye  rofes  change  from  red  to  fickly  pale, 

And,  all  yc  bright  anemonies,  bewail :  lo 

Now,  hyacinth,  thy  doleful  letters  fhow 

Infcrib'd  in  larger  charaflers  of  woe 

For  Bion  dead,  the  fwecteft  ftiepherd  fwain. 

Begin,  Sicilian  Mule,  begin  the  mournful  drain! 
Ye  nightingales,  that  perch  among  the  fprays. 
Tune  to  meoldious  elegy  your  lays, 
And  bid  the  ftreamsof  Arethufe deplore 
Bion's  fad  fate;  lov'd  Bion  is  no  more  : 
Nor  verfe  nor  mnfic  could  his  life  prolong, 
He  died,  and  with  him  died  the  Doric  fong.       i4» 

Begin,  Sicilian  Mufe,  the  mournful  drain! 
Ye  fwans  of  Strymon,  in  loud  notes  complain, 
Penfive,  yet  fweet,  and  droop  the  fickly  wing. 
As  when  your  own  fad  elegy  ye  fing. 
All  the  fair  damfels  of  Oeagria  tell. 
And  all  the  nymphs  that  in  Bidonia  dwell, 
That  Doric  Orpheus  charms  no  more  the  plains. 
Begin,  Sicilian  Mufe,  begin  the  mournful  drains! 
No  more  he  fooths  his  oxen  at  the  yoke. 
No  more  he  chants  beneath  the  lonely  oak.        3» 
Compell'd,  alas !   a  doleful  dirge  to  fing 
To  the  grim  god,  the  deaf  Tartarean  king. 
And  now  each  draggling  heifer  drays  alone, 
And  to  the  filent  mountains  makes  her  moari; 
The  bulls  loud  hellowing  o'er  the  foreds  rove, 
Forfake  their  padure,  and  forget  their  love. 

Begin,  Sicilian  Mufe,  the  mournful  lay  I 
Thy  fate,  O  Bion,  wept  the  god  of  day  ; 
Pan  griev'd  ;  the  dancing  Satyrs  and  the  Fauns 
March'd  flow  and  fad,  and  figh'd  along  the  lawns: 
Then  wail'd  the  Nymphs,  that  o'er  the  dream* 
prefide,  41 

Fad  flow'd   their  tears,  and  fwell'd  the  crydal 

tide. 
Mute  Echo  now  laments  the  rocks  among, 
Griev'd  fhe  no  more  can  imitate  thy  fong. 
The  flow'rets  fade,  and  wither'd  arc  the  trees, 
Thofe  lofe  their  beauty,  and  their  verdure  thefe. 
The  ewes  no  more  with  milky  udders  thrive. 
No  moi'e  drops  honey  from  the  fragrant  hive ; 
rhe  bees,  alas  !  have  lod  their  little  dore. 
And  what  avails  it  now  to  work  for  more,  5* 

When  from  thy  lips  the  honey's  dol'D  away  ? 

Begin,  Sicilian  Mufe,  begin  the  mournful  lay  ! 
Ne'er  did  the  dolphin  on  the  azure  main 
In  fuch  pathetic  energy  complain  ; 
Nor  Philomel  with  fuch  melodious  woe, 
E'er  wail'd,  nor  fwailow  on  the  mountains  brow; 
Nor  did  Alcyone  transform'd  deplore 
So  loud  her  lover  dadi'd  upon  the  fliore. 
Not  Memnon's  birds  fuch  figns  of  forrow  gave. 
When,  fcreaming  round,   they  hover'd    o'er  his 
grave ;  60 

As  now  in  melancholy  mood  they  fhed 
Their  plaintive  tears,  lamenting  Bion  dead. 

Begin,  Sicilian  Mufe,  the  mournful  lay  ! 
The  nightingales,  that  perch  upon  the  fpray. 
The  fwallows  fhrill,  and  all  the  feather'd  throng, 
Whom  Bion  taught,  and  ravifti'd  with  his  fong, 
Now  funk  in  grief  their  penfive  mufic  ply, 
And  drive  to  ling  their  mader's  eleg^  ; 
And  all  the  birds  in  all  the  groves  around 
Strain  their  fweet  throats  to  emulate  the  found  :  7* 
6 
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Ye  turtles  too,  the  gentle  bard  deplore, 

And  with  deep  murmurs  fill  the  founding  fliore. 

Begin,  Sicilian  Mufe,  the  mournful  lay  '. 
Who  now,  lov'd  (hepherd,  on  thy  pipe  fhall  play  ? 
Still,  ftill,  methinks,  the  melting  notes  I  hear. 
But  ah  !  more  faint  they  die  upon  my  ear. 
Echo,  ftill  liftening,  roves  the  meads  alonjj. 
Or  near  the  rocks  ftill  meditates  thy  fong. 
To  Pan  111  give  thy  tuneful  pipe,  though  he 
Will  fear,  perchance,  to  be  furpafs'd  by  thee.    So 

Begin,  Sicilian  Mufe,  the  mournful  ftrair. ! 
Thee  Galatea  weeps,  fweet  ftiepherd-fwain  ; 
For  oft  thy  graceful  form  her  bofom  warm'd, 
Thy  fong  delighted,  and  thy  mufic  charm'd  : 
She  fliunn'd  the  Cyclops,  and  his  numbers  rude. 
But  thee  with  ardent  love  the  nymph  purfu'd  : 
She  left  the  fea,  her  element,  and  feeds, 
Forlorn,  thy  cattle  on  the  flowery  meads. 

Begin.  Sicilian  Mufe,  the  mournful  lay  ! 
Alas  •   the  m»fcs  will  no  longer  ftay,  90 

>Io  longer  on  thefe  lonely  coafts  abide  ; 
With  thee  they  warbled,  and  with  thee  they  died : 
With  Bion  perifti'd  all  the  grace  of  fong, 
And  all  the  kiffes  of  the  fair  and  young. 
The  little  Loves,  lamenting  at  his  doom. 
Strike  their  fair  breafts,  and  weep  around  his  tomb. 
See  Venus  too  her  beauteous  bolom  beat  ? 
She  iov'dher  fhepherd  more  than  kiffes  fweet, 
M'ire  than  thofe  laft  dear  kilTes,  which  in  death 
She  gave  Adonis,  and  imbib'd  his  breath.  lOO 

Meles  '  of  ftreams  in  melody  the  chief, 
JJow  heaves  thy  bofom  with  another  grief; 
Thy  Homer  died,  great  mafter  of  the  fong, 
Thy  Homer  died,  the  Mufes  iweeteft  tongue  : 
Then  did  thy  waves  in  plaintive  murmurs  weep, 
And  r^^ll  d  thy  fuelling  forrows  to  the  deep  : 
Another  fon  demands  the  meed  of  woe, 
Again  thy  waters  weep  in  long-drawn  murmurs 

flow. 
Dear  to  the  fountains  viraseach  tuneful  fon. 
This  drank  of  Arethufe,  that  Helicon  :  IIO 

He  fung  Atrides'  and  .Achilles'  ire. 
And  the  fair  dame  that  fet  the  world  on  fire  : 
This  form'd  his  numbers  on  a  fofter  plan, 
And  c.  .aunted  fhepherds  loves,  and  peaceful  Pan  ; 
Hi<-flocii  he  tended  on  the  flower    meads. 
And  milk'd  his  kine,  or  join'd  with  wax  the  reeds ; 
Oft  in  his  bofom  he  would  Cupid  take, 
And  Venus  lov'd  him  for  her  Cupid's  fake. 

Begin,  Sicilian  Mufe,  the  mournful  flrains! 
Thee  all  the  cities  of  the  hills  and  plains,  las 

llluf>rious  bard,  in  fiknt  grief  deplore; 
Alcra  f'»r  Hefiod  ne'er  lamented  more ; 
Not  thus  Bceotia  mourn'd  her  1  hcban  fwan, 
Nor  thus  the  tears  for  bold  Alcoeus  ran  ; 
Not  Ceosfor  Simonides,  nor  thus 
Griov'd  Paros  f.  r  her  bard  Archilocus  : 
The  fhepherds  of  the  Lefbian  ifle  have  long 
Neglected  happho's  for  thy  fweeter  fong  : 
And  all  that  breathe  the  paft'ral  reed  rehearfe 
Thy  fate,  O  Bion,  in  harmonious  verfe.  I30 

Sicelidas,  the  Samian  fhepherd  fweet, 
And  l,ycidas,  the  blitbeft  bard  of  Crete, 
Whole  fprightly  looks  erft  fpoke  their  hearts  elate, 
Hqvr.  (orrowing  mcuru  thy  fad  unthuely  fate  ; 


Mourns  to  Philetas'  elegiac  mufe, 

And  fweet  Theocritus  of  Syracufe  : 

I  too,  with  tears,  from  Italy  have  brought 

Such  plain  bucolics  as  my  mafter  taught ; 

Which,  if  at  all  with  tuneful  eafe  they  flow. 

To  thy  learn'd  precepts  and  thy  art  I  owe,       140 

To  other  Iveirs  thy  riches  may  belong, 

I  claim  thy  paft'ral  pipe  and  Doric  fong ; 

In  Doric  fong  my  penfive  boon  I  pay  : 

Begin,  Sicilian  Mufe,  begin  the  mournful  lay  I  _ 
Alas  !  the  meaneft  flowers  which  gardens  yield, 
The  vileft  weeds  that  flourifh  in  the  field,  I 

Which  dead  in  wint'ry  fepulchres  appear,  1 

Revive  in  fpring,  and  bloom  another  year  : 
But  we,  the  great,  the  brave,   the   learn'd,    the 

wife. 
Soon  as  the  hand  of  death  has  clos'd  our  eyes,  150 
In  tombs  forgotten  lie,  no  funs  reftore, 
We  fleep,  for  ever  fleep,  to  wake  no  more. 
Thou  too  lieft  buried  with  the  filent  dead  : 
Fate  fpares  the  witlings,  but  thy  vital  thread 
Snapp'd  cruel  chance  !   and  now  its  my  hard  lot 
To  hear  the  dull  bards  (but  1  envy  not) 
Grate  their  harfh  fonnets  flalhly,  rude,  and  vain  r 

Begin,  Sicilian  Mule,  begin  the  mournful  ftrain  ! 
O  haplefs  Bion  !  poifon  was  thy  fate ; 
The  baneful  potion  circumfcrib'd  thy  date  :      160 
How  could  fell  poifon  caufe  effe<Sl  fo  ftrange. 
Touch  thy  fweet  lips,  and  not  to  honey  change  ? 
How   could  the  favage  wretch,  that  mix'd  the 

draught, 
Hear  heavenly  mufic  with  a  murderous  thought  ? 
Could  not  thy  fongs  his  hellifti  purpofe  fway  ?      ^ 

Begin,  Sicilian  Mule,  begin  the  mournful  lay ! 
But  foon  juft  vengeance  will  his  crime  purfue, 
While  I  with  pious  tears  thy  tomb  bedew. 
Could  I  like  Orpheus,  as  old  poets  tell. 
Or  mighty  Hercules,  defcend  to  hell;  170 

To  Pluto's  dreary  manfion  I  would  go, 
To  hear  what  mufic  Bion  plays  below. 
Lift  to  my  counfel  gentle  lliepherd  fwain, 
And  foftly  warble  fonie  Sicilian  ftrain, 
(Such  as,  when  living,  gave  divine  delight) 
To  footh  the  emprefs  of  the  realms  of  night  : 
For  fhe,  ere  Plato  feiz'd  the  trembling  maid. 
Sung  Dorian  lays,  and  in  thele  meadows  play 'd. 
Nor  unrewarded  fhall  thy  numbers  prove. 
The  dame  will  yhy,  though  fhe  cannot  love  :   180 
At  once  fhe  heard  the  Thraciaii's  tuneful  prayer, 
And  gave  him  back  Eurydice  the  fair, 
She'll  pity  now  thy  more  melodious  ftrain. 
And  fend  thee  to  thy  hills  and  woods  again. 
Could  I  ill  powerful  harmony  excel,  [hell, 

for  thee  my  pipe  fliould  charm  the  rigid  king  of 

IDYLI.IUM  IV. 


Megara, 
"  Why  thefe  complaints,  and  whence  -that  dread- 

"  ful  figh  ? 
''  Why  on  thy  check  do  thus  the  rofcs  die  ? 
«•  Is  it  to  fee  thy  glorious  fun  fiiftain, 
•'  From  worthlcfs  hands,  pre  eminence  of  pain? 
«*  A  lion  tortur'd  by  a  fawn — Great  Jove  ! 
i'  Why  fuch  injurious  treatment  nuift  I  piove? 


IDYLLltJMS. 


its 


*»  Why  with  fsch  ad«rfe  omens  was  I  born  ? 
"  Wretch  that  I  am!  E'er  fince  the  nuptial  morn 
"  When  to  my  arms  my  matchlefs  lord  was  given, 
••  Dear  have  T  priz'd  him  as  the  light  of  heaven ,  i  o 
••  And  prize  him  ftill Sure  none  has  fuffer'd 

"  more, 
"  Or  drank  fuch  draughts  of  forrow's  cup  before. 
"  With    Phoebus*  gift,   his  bow,  he  pierc'd  the 

"  hearts 
••  Of  his  own  fons;  or  rather  arm'd  with  darts 
"  Which  fates  or  furies  fumifh'd,  every  child 
"  In  his  own  houfe  he  flew,  with  frtnzy  wild. 
•'  Than  dreams  more  dreadful,  with  thefe  ftream- 

"  ing  eyes, 
•'  (While  to  their  mother,  with  inceflant  cries, 
"  Their  helplefs  mother,  they  exclaim'd  in  vain) 
"  By  their  own  fire  I  faw  the  children  flain.     ac 
"  But  as  a  bird  bewails  her  callow  brood, 
"  While    in   the    brake   a  ferpent   drains   their 

«'  blood, 
"  And  all  too  weak  the  wi{h'd  relief  to  bring, 
*'  Twittering  her  fliriU  complaints,  on  feeble  wing 
"  At  diftance  hovers,  nor  will  venture  near 
"  The  fell  deftroyer,  chill'd   with  confcious  fear; 
"  So  I,  all  frantic,  the   vide  manfion  o'er, 
•*  Unhappy  mother,  my  loft  fons  deplore. 
"  O  bleft  Diana,  goddefs  of  the  chafe,  29 

"  Tyrant  confefs'd  o'er  woman's  helplefs  race, 
*'  With  my  dear  fons,  had  thy  envenom'd  dart 
"  Kindly  transfix'd  their  mother's  bleeding  heart, 
*'  Then  my  fad  parents  might  with  friendly  care, 
"  Have  feen  one  pile  our  breathlefs  bodies  bear, 
"  At  once  with  many  a  tear,  to  every  fhade 
"  The  decent  rites  of  fepulture  have  paid, 
•'  And  in  one  golden  urn  that  facrsd  earth 
*'  Our  afties  have  receiv'd,  which  gave  us  birth. 
•'  But  Thebes  they  now  inhabit  fam'd  for  fteeds, 
*'  Or  toilfome  till  Aonia's  fruitful  meads  :  40 

"  While  to  my  forrows  no  relief  is  given, 
•'  At  Tiryns,  facred  to  the  queen  of  heaven, 
*'  In  tears  unnumber'd  wafting  life  away, 
"  To  joy  a  ftranger,  to  defpair  a  prey. 
"  But  loon  my  lord  will  blifs  my  eyes  again, 
"  For  various  labours  he  muft  yet  fuftain 
"  By  land  and  fea,  like  iron  or  a  rock 
«'  Unmov'd,  and  ftill  fupcrior  to  the  fhock  : 
"  While  like  a  ftream  thy  forrows  ever  flow, 
*'  By  day,  by  night,  alike  diflolv'd  in  woe.       50 
*'  Of  all  to  me  by  ties  of  kindred  join'd, 
"  Thou  only  now  canft  cheer  my  anxious  mind  : 
•'  Far  from  this  manfion,  chough  in  blood  ally'd, 
'•  Beyond  the  pine-clad  ifthmus  they  refide. 
*'  Not  one  remains  who  can  confole  my  grief, 
"  Or  to  a  wretched  woman  give  relief, 
*'  Except  my  After  Pyrrha ;  all  the  day 
"  bhe  too  bewails  her  hufband  fnatch'd  away, 
**  Thy  Ipliidus  :  wretched  all  thy  line, 
"  Whether  their  fire  be  m^Ttal  or  divine  !" 

Faft  while  flje  fpoke,  th'  o  erfljwiug  tears  di- 

ftill'd 
Adown  her  cheeks,  and  her  fair  bofom  fiU'd  ; 
Her  Ions,  her  parents  lifing  to  her  view  : 
In  fad  fociety,  Alcmena  too 

RoU'd  the  big  tear  ;  and  from  her  heaving  breaft. 
In  accents  fage,  her' daughter  thus  addreft  : 


"  Why,  haplefs  parent,  (hould  thine  eyes  o'er. 

"  flow  ? 
"  Why  (hould  remembrance  thus  renew  thy  woe  ? 
"  Why  thus  afflifft  us  both  ?  or  why  once  more 
"  Repeat  the  lofs  we  off  have  wept  before  ?      70 
"  Sure  each  fad  day  fufEcient  forrow  bears ; 
"  And  none  but  wretches  would  recount  our  cares  I 
"  Be  cheer'd,  my  daughter,  and,  fhefe  ills  forgot, 
"   Think  that  the  gods  a  happier  doom  allot. 
"  And  thou^rh  on  grief  thy  choughts  are  all  em-. 

"  ploy'd, 
"  I  no  excufe  require,  with  pleafure  cloy'd. 
"  Much  1  lament,  that  thou  fo  vaft  a  weight 
"  Of  woe  fhouldft  fhare  in  our  difaftrous  fate. 
"  For,  O  bieli  Pr"f  rpine  and  Ceres,  knoW, 
"  (Powers  jultly  dreaded  by  the  perjur'd  foe)      80 
•'    that  I  not  more  could  love  thee,  if  my  womb 
"  With  thee  had  teem  d,  or  had  thy  virgin-blooin 
"  Aione  remain'd  a  parent's  h"pe  to  crown  : 
"  A  truth,  M-'gara,  not  tii  thee  unknown  ! 
"  Then  think  I  view  thee  with  no  carelefs  eye; 
"  No,  though  in  grief  with  Niobe  I  vie  : 
"  Grief  for  a  fon  indulgence  fure  may  gain, 
"  To  me  endear'd  by  ten  long  months  of  pain  ; 
"  And,  ere  I  brought  him  to  the  realms  of  day, 
'    My  life  by  pangs  was  nearly  fnatch'd  away, 
'  Sent  on  new  toils  he  to  a  diftant  (hore  9! 

"  Now  roams,  and  I  may  ne'er  behold  him  more, 
••  Beudes,  I  lately  faw,  with  wild  affright, 
"  A  direful  vifion  in  the  dead  of  night  : 
"  Some  great  impending  ill,  if  right  I  deem, 
"  Awaits  my  fon: ,  from  this  myfteririus  dream. 
"  In  fleep,  methought,  my  Hercules  Ifpy'd, 
"  His  garments  like  a  labourer,  thrown  afide, 
"  And,  fpade  in  hand,  employ 'd,  with  arduous  toil, 
"  To  delve  a  ditch  in  fome  well  cultur'd  foil,    100 
"  But  when  hi^  talk  the  wifh'd  fiiccefs  had  crown 'd, 
"  And  his  wide  fence  had  girt  the  vineyard  rotind, 
"  He  left  his  fpade  fix'd  deeply  in  the  plain, 
"  And  '.irait  prepar'd  to  clothe  his  limbs  again  ; 
"  When,    quick    as  thought,  above    the   trench, 

"  behold 
•'  Deftruitive  flames,  which  round  the  hero  roU'd! 
"  From  thefe  refiftlefs  foes  alann'd  he  flew, 
"  With  footfteps  fwift,  as  fwiftly  they  purfue  : 
"  While,  like  a  fliield,   the  fpade  now  ferves  to 

"  guard  J 09 

'*  His  half-fcorch'd  body,  and  the  fire  to  ward. 
"  At  length  Iphiclus,  running  to  his  aid, 
"  (Such  was  my  vifion)  by  hia  feet  betray 'd, 
"  Before  he  reach'd  him,  fell  with  headlong  force, 
"  And  there  unable  to  rcfume  his  courfe, 
"  Lay  ftifTaiid  proftrate   like  a  feeble  fage, 
"  Who  falling  to  the  ground  f  lirongh  helplefs  age, 
"  There  fix'd  remains,  till  by  fome  ftraingerrear'd, 
"  Pitying  his  hoary  hairs,  and  filver  beard  : 
"  So  on  the  plain  wa>  brave  Iphiclus  thrown. 
"  To  fee  my  I'unn  unaided  and  alone,  120 

"  Faft  flow'd  my  tears  till  morn  with  rofeate  ray 
"  Difpell'd  my  llumbrrs,  and  reftor'd  the  day. 

"  Such  were  the  Vffions  of  this  night  of  dread  I 
"Far  from  our  houfe,  on  cnr^'d  Enryftheus'  head 
"  Thefe  t.niens  turn  !   Be  my  prel;.gei  true, 
"  And  him,  Q  fate,  with  vengeance  juft  purfue !" 
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ILYLLIUM  V. 


THE  CHOICE. 


When  zephyrs  gently  curl  the  azure  main, 
On  land,  impatient,  I  can  fcarce  fuftain 
At  eafe  to  dwell ;  a  calm  yields  more  delight : 
But  when  old  ocean  to  a  mountains  height 
Rolls,  with  tremendous  roar,  his  foaming  floods, 
I  lothe  the  fca,  andCgh  for  fields  and  woods. 
Safe  is  the  land;  then  piny  forefts  pleafe,    [trees: 
Though  hoarfe  winds  whiftle  through  the  bending 
Hap'efs  the  fiflier's  life  !  the  fea  his  toil. 
His  houfe  a  bark,  and  faithlefs  tiih  his  fpoil.        lo 
But  O  1  to  me  how  fweet  are  flumbers,  laid 
Beneath  a  lofty  plane's  embowering  fhade; 
And  thence  the  tinkling  of  a  rill  to  hear, 
"Wbofe  found  gives  pleafure  unallay'd  by  fear  !  D. 

IDYLLIUM  VI. 

CAPRICIODS  LOVE, 

Pan  fighsfor  Echo  o'er  the  lawn  : 

Sweet  Echo  loves  the  dancing  Faun  ; 

The  dancing  Faun  fair  Lyda  charms ; 

As  Echo  Fan's  foft  bofom  warms. 

So  for  the  Faun  fweet  Echo  burns; 

Thus  all,  inconliant  in  their  turns, 

Both  fondly  woo,  are  fondly  woo'd, 

Purfue,  and  are  therrfelvcs  purfu'd. 

As  much  as  all  flight  thofe  that  woo, 

So  thofe  that  flight  are  flighted  too  ;  lo 

Thus  rages  by  capricious  fate, 

Alternate  love,  alternate  hate. 

Ye  fcornful  nymphs  and  fwains,  I  tell 

This  truth  to  you,  pray,  mark  it  well : 

•*   If  to  your  lovers  kind  you  prove, 

"  You'll  gain  the  hearts  of  thofe  you  love." 

IDYLLIUM  VII. 

TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Hail,  golden  ftar '.  of  ray  ferene 

Thou  fav'rite  of  the  Cyprian  queen, 

O  Hefper  !   glory  of  the  night, 

Diffufingthroui'h  the  gloom  delight; 

Whofe  beams  all  other  fl^ais  r.utfhine, 

As  much  as  lilvtr  Cynthia  thine  ; 

O  I  guide  me,  fpeeding  o'er  the  plaid, 

To  him  I  love,  my  fliepherd  fwain  ; 

He  keeps  the  mirthful  feaft,  and  foon 

Dark  ihades  will  cloud  the  fpiendid  moon.         lo 

Of  lambs  I  never  robb'd  the  fold. 

Nor  the  lone  traveller  of  gold  : 

Love  is  my  crime  :  O  lend  thy  ray 

To  guide  a  lover  on  her  way  1 

May  the  bright  ftar  of  Venus  prove 

The  gentle  harbinger  of  love ! 

IDYLLIUM  VI  IF". 

Alpueus. 

Fbom  Pifa  where  the  fea  his  flood  receives, 
Aigbeus,  clive-crovtrji'd,  the  gilt  of  kavcsj 


And  flowers,  and  facfed  duQ  Is  knoWi  to  brin^j' 
With  fecret  courfe  to  Arethufa's  fpring ; 
For,  plunging  deep  beneath  the  briny  tide, 
Unmix'd,  and  unperceiv'd  his  waters  glide. 
Thus  wonder-working  love,  with  mifchief  fraught 
The  art  of  diving  to  the  river  taught. 

D. 

IDYLLIUM  IX. 

EOKICA;    OR  THE  BBRDSMAH. 

When  lately  I  offer 'd  Eunica  to  kifs. 

She  fleer'd  and  flie  flouted,  and  took  it  anufs ; 

"  Be  gone,  you   great  booby,  ftie  cry'd  with  a 

frown,  [clowm ! 

"  Do  you  think  that  I  long  for  your  klfles,  you 
"  The  fparks  of  the  city  my  favours  efteem — 
'•  You  never  fliall  kifs  me  ;  no,  not  in  a  dream. 
"  How  pleafing  you  lo6k !  and  how  gently  you 

"  play  !  [you  fay ! 

"  How  foft  is  your  voice  I   and  what  fine  thing* 
"  So  neat  is  your  beard,  and  fo  comely  your  hair ! 
"   And  your  lips,  to  be  fure,  are  a  delicate  pair.  10 
"  But  on  your  dear  perfon  I  never  fliall  doat; 
"  So  pray  keep  your  diftance — you  fmell  like  a 

"  goat." 
Thus  fpoke  the  proud  hufley,  and  view'd  me  all 

round,  [ground; 

With  an   eye   of  difdain,  and  thrice  fpit  on  the 
Then  roimick'd  my  voice  with  fatiricalfneer, 
And  fent  me  away  with  a  flea  in  my  ear. 
My  blood  quickly  boil'd,  in  a  violent  pique. 
And,  red  as  a  rofe,  paflion  glow'd  on  my  cheek  ; 
For  it  vcx'd  me,  that  thus  in  deriCon  fhe  jeer'd 
My  looks,  and  my  voice,  and  my  hair,  and  my 

beard.  ao 

But,  am  I  not  handfome,  ye  fliepherds,  fay  true  i 
Or  has  any  god  alter'd  my  perfon  anew  ? 
I'or  lately,  on  oaks  like  the  ivy,  with  grace 
iVTy  hair  and  my  beard  added  charms  to  my  face  ; 
My  brows  were  coal-black,  and  my  forehead  milk- 
white. 
And  my  eyes  like  Minerva's  were  azure   and 

bright;  [flow 

My  lips  fweet  as  cream,  and  from  them  would 
Words  fvvi;etcr  than  honey,  and  fofter  than  fnow. 
My  foiigs  are  enchanting  :  nor  aught  can  exceed 
The  tunes  of  my  pipe,  or  the  notes  of  my  reed. 
The  girls  of  the  country,  if  they  had  their  wills,  31 
Would  kif-i  me,  and  prefs  me  to  flay  on  the  hills; 
For  they  fay  that  I'm  fair,  but  this  minx  of  the 

town 
Refus'd  my  fweet  kiffes,  and  call'd  me  a  clown. 
Alas!   flie  forgot,  or  perhaps  did  not  know, 
That  Bacchus  fed  herds  in  the  val'ey  below  ; 
That  beauty's  fair  queen  fell  in  love  with  a  fwain. 
And  help'd  him  his  cattle  to  tend  on  the  plain ; 
Ad'inis,  while  living,  in  groves  file  ador'd, 
And  when  dead,  flie  in  groves  and  on  mountains 

deplor'd.  40 

If  right  my  conjefture,  Endymion,  1  ween, 
Like  me,  too,  once  tended  his  fleers  on  the  green  ; 
Yet  the  moon  in  this  herdfman  took  fuch  a  delight. 
That  flic  met  him  at  Latmo$,  and  kils'd  him  all 

flight. 
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Ev'n  Cvliele  moarnM  for  a  herdfman;  and  Jove 
Snatch'd  a  hoy  from  his  flock  to  he  waiter  above. 
Bur  Eunica  difdains  me,  nor  lifts  to  my  vow; 
Is  (he  betrer  than  Cynthia  or  Venu-,  I  trow  ? 
)V4ay  fhe  never  find  lovers  in  city  or  plain, 
But  lie  always  alone,  yet  ftill  wifhing  in  vain  !  50 


CUPID  TURN'D  PLOUGHMAN. 

AN   EPIGRAM. 

DtsGUis'p  like  a  ploughman,  Love  ftole  from  the 

Iky,         :  _  [hy; 

His  torch,  and  his  bow,  and  his  quiver,  thrown 


And  with  pouch  at  his  Ihoulder,  and  goad  in  his 

hand. 
Began  with  yok'd  oxen  to  furrow  the  land  : 
And,  "  O  Jove,  be  propitious,  he  cry'd,  or  I  vow, 
"   That  I'll  yoke  thee,  Europa's  fam'd  bull,  to  my 

"  plough." 


Th'i!  j:ij}!y -admired  epigram  mala  us  rigrel  that 
Mnfchus  has  left  us  no  nt'ire.  'Tibillus,  as  Brocihufius 
ohfi-ri<e.s .  probably  alludes  to  this  epigram  in  the  be;^innirig 
0/  his  Elegy  J.  Hook  Z.  pa'ticularly  in  this  verfe. 
Verbaqie  arat.vris  ruftica  riifcit  amor. 
Now  Cupid  joys  to  learn  the  ploughman's  phrafe. 
And,  clad  a  pcalant,  o'er  the  /allow  ftrays.  Grainger. 


NOTES  ON  THE  IDYLLIUM3. 


IDYLLTUM  I. 
This  beautiful  IdylHum  is  imitafed  by  Spenfer, 

in  his  Faery  Queen,  B.  j.  c.  6.   ft.  II. 
It  fortuned,  fiir  Venus  having  loft 
Her  little  fon,  the  winged  god  of  love. 
Who  for  fome  light  difpleafure,  which  him  croft, 
Was  from  her  fled,  as  flit  as  airy  ciovc, 
And  left  her  blifsful  bower  of  joy  above; 
(So  from  her  often  he  had  fled  away. 
When  flie  for  aught  him  ftiarply  did  reprove, 
And  v/ander'd  in  the  world  in  ftrange  array, 

Difguis'd  in  thoufand  (hapes,  that  none  might  him 
bewray.) 
Him  for  to  feek,  fhe  left  her  heavenly  houfe. 
And  fearched  every  way   through   which  his 

wings 
Had  borne  him,  or  his  traft  fhe  mote  deteft : 
She  promifsM  kiffes  fweet,  and  fweetcr  things, 

Unto  the  man  that  of  him  tiding$  to  her  brings. 
Meleager  alfo  has  copied  this  fine  original  cf 

Mofchus,  and  given  us  a  pidture  of  Cupid  much 

in  the  fame  manner.    See  Anthologia,  B.  7.  Epig. 

16. 

Viwiiffu  'rot  E^acra, «.  t.  X. 

I'm  in  fearch  of  a  Cupid  that  late  went  aftray, 
And  ftole  from  niy  bed  with  the  dawn  of  the  day. 
His  afpetfl  is  bold,  his  tongue  never  lies  ftitl. 
And  yet  he  can  whine,  and  has  tears  at  his  will. 
At  human  misfortunes  he  laughs  and  he  fneers ; 
On  his  fhouldera  a  quiver  and  pinions  he  wears  : 
*Tis  unknown  ffjom  what  fire  he  deduces  hi-:  birth; 
'Tis  not  from  the  air,  nor  the  fca,  nor  the  earth  ; 
For  he's  hated  by  all — but,  good  people,  beware; 
Perhaps  for  a  heart  he's  now  laying  a  fnare — 
Ha,  ha,  cunning  Cupid,  I  fee  where  you  lie, 
With  your  bow  ready  bent . — In  Z^rnc-phiia'seye 

Ver.  I.?,  14.  Thus  the  royal  Pfalmift,  Pf.ilm 
Iv.  ver.-aa.  "  The  words  of  his  mouth  are  fofter 
**  than  butter,  having  war  in  his  heart;  his  Words 
*'  were  fmoother  than  oil,  and  yet  be  they  very 
*  fvvord*,"      And  SoloAion,  Proverbs,  chap.  v. 


} 


vcr.  3,  "  For  thrlips.of  a  Grange  w;oman  drop  39 
"  aii  honey-comb,  and  her  mouth  is  fui -othet  than 
"  oil." 

V^r.  41.  Tliere  is  an  cpi<j:ram  of  Crinagoras, 
Anthol.  B.  4.  chap.  la  which  )nay  illullrate  this 
paiTige  :    tt  is  on  an  image  of  Cupid  bound. 

K«i  xXajt  xa  i'tvce^i,  *.  r.  X. 

PerfiJious  wretch,  ynu  now  may  cry. 
And  wring  your  hands,  and  fob,  and  figh  : 
Who  now  y  -iir  advocate  will  be  .' 
Who  now  from  chai::s  will  fct  ynu  free  ? 
Y.ju  oft,  by  caufelcfs  doubts  and  fears, 
From  other  eyes  have  forc'd  the  tcarg, 
And,  by  your  bitter  biting  darts, 
Iiiftill'd  love's  poifon  into  hearts. 
O  lo.e,  who  laugh'd  at  hiinian  bail, 
Now  all  your  arts  elufive  fail. 
And  j'jftice  will  at  laft  prevail. 

Ver.  46.  Thus  Virgil,  JEneid,  Book  I.  ver.  687. 

Cum  dabit  ampiexu'!,  atque  ofcula  dulcia  figet, 
Occnltum  infpires  igneni,  falafqae  veneno. 

And  when  the  queen  fhall  ftrain  thee  in  her  arms, 
The  gentle  pafiio.i  by  degrees  infpire 
I'lirough  all  iier  breaft.  then  fan  the  rifing  fire. 
And  kindle  all  her  foul Fitt, 

IDYLLIUM  II. 

This  poem  has  been  printed  in  fome  of  the 
moft  ancient  editions  of  Theocritus ;  and  there-; 
fore  fome  cricics  have  taken  it  f 'r  granted  that 
he  was  the  author,  without  recodecflmg,  that,  ini 
the  time  of  the  later  Grecians,  all  the  ancient 
Idyiliums  were  collecled  together.in  one  vulume,* 
and  the  name  of  I'hencrirus  prefixed  to  the  whole; 
on  which  occafi.jn  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  An- 
thologia, afcribed  to  Artemidorus: 

BtiKoXixa;  f^sira;  <rvo^v2i;  ■zsrajio,   vjv  o'  a^a  zsruinet 

The  paft'ral  mufes,  fcatter'd  o'er  the  plains,' 
A  fmgie  flock,  a  &R^a  fold  contains. 
P  ijf 


2  as 


FAWKES'S 


This  IS  one  of  thofe  Idylliums  which  has  been 
adjudjred  to  Mofchus  Bcfides,  Urfinus  tells  us 
(as  we  arc  informed  by  Mr.  Hclkin)  "  that  in 
"  two  viry  ancient  maiiufcripts  which  he  had 
"  feen,  one  belonging  to  the  Vatican,  the  other 
"  to  the  Medicean  Library,  he  obferved.  that  the 
"  Idyllium  intituled  Europa,  was  afcribcd  to  Mof- 
"  chus." 

Ver  8. 
Poft  mediam  nodlem,  cum  fomnia  vera. 

Hor.  B.  I.  Sat.  10. 


at  dead  of  night, 

When  dreamp  are  real 


Duncombi. 


Ver.  51.  The  fable  of  16  is  told  at  large  by 
Ovid  in  the  firfl  book,  of  the  Metamorphofes, 
and  finely  trarflated  by  Mr.  Dryden;  to  whom 
I  refer  the  curious  reader,  the  flory  being  too 
long  to  infert  here. 

Ver.  81.  Ovid  has  told  the  ftory  of  the  Rape 
of  Europa,  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Metamor- 
jihtfes:  which,  to  pre%'enr  the  trouble  of  referring 
to  the  particular  Cmilar  palTages,  I  (ball  give  all 
together  under  this  no'e,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Addifon.  1  he  Englifh  reader  will  iee  at  one 
view,  -even  through  the  medium  of  tranflation, 
how  clofely  the  Roman  has  copied  the  Sicilian 
bard. 

The  dignity  of  empire  laid  afide, 
The  ruler  (  f  the  ikie^=,  the  thundering  god, 
Who  (hakes  the  world's  foundations  with  a  nod, 
j\mong  a  herd  of  lowing  heifers  ran, 
Frifp-'d  in  a  hull,  and  bcllow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Xarge  rolls  of  fat  about  hi«  (boulder  clung. 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  fkin  was  whiter  than  the  fnow  that  lies 
Un(ullicd  by  the  breath  of  fouthcrn  ikies ; 
ymall  fhining  horns  on  his  curl'd  forehead  ftand, 
As  turn'd  and  po'.ifh'd  by  the  work    anN  hand; 
His  eyeballs  roll'd,  not  formidably  bright. 
But  paz'd,  and  languifh'd  with  a  gentle  light. 
Hi%  every  look  was  peaceful,  and  expreft 
The  foftnefs  of  the  lover  in  the  beail:.  1 

Agenor's  royal  daughter,  as  (he  piay'd 
Among  the  fields,  the  milk-white  bull  furvey'd, 
Afid  view"d  his  fpotle(>  body  with  delight. 
And  at  a  diftance  kept  him  in  her  fight  : 
At  length  (he  pluck'd  the  rifing  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beaft,  an.,  fondly  ilrok"d  his  head. 
He  flood  well  pleas'd  to  touch  the  charming  fair. 
But  hardly  could  confine  his  pleafure  there. 
And  now  he  wantons  on  the  neighh'ring  ftrand, 
Nov^f  roils  his  body  on  the  ycUowfand; 
And  now,  perceiving  all  her  fears  decay'd, 
Comes  toiling  forward  to  the  royal  maid  ; 
Gives  her  his  breaft  to  ilroke,  and  downward  turns 
His  grifly  brow,  and  gently  (loops  his  horns. 
In  flowery  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  dreft 
His  bending  horns,  and  kindly  dapp  d  bis  breaft. 
Till  now  grown  wanton,  and  devoid  of  fear, 
Not  knowing  that  flie  prefs'd  the  thundercr, 
She  plac'd  herfelf  upon  liis  back,  and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  featcd  on  the  god. 
He  gently  march'd  along,  and  by  degrees 
Left  ihe  dry  meadow,  and  apjiroach'd  the  leas ; 


MOSCHCS.  j 

Where  he  now  dips  his  hoofs,  and  wets  His  th!gh»,     1 

Now  plunges  in,  and  carries  off  the  prize.  \ 

The  frighted  nymph  lo<  ks  backward  on  the  fhore,      \ 
And  h^s  the  tumbling  billows  round  her  roar  ;         ' 
Bur  ftill  (h<^olds  him  faft     One  hand  is  borne 
Upon  his  biTk,  the  otiier  grafps  a  horn  ; 
Ker  train  of  rufRing  garments  flies  behind, 
Swells  in  the  air,  and  hovers  in  the  wind. 

Through  ftorm-  and  tcmpefts  he  the  virgin  bore. 
And  lands  herfafeon  the  Didlzan  (bore; 
Where  now,  in  his  divinell  form  array'd, 
In  his  true  (bape  he  captivates  the  maid. 

Ver.  93.  Horace  imitates  this  pafTage,  and  de- 
fcribes  a  young  bullock  in  the  fame  manner  : 

Fronte  curvat'^.s  imitatos  ignes 

Tertium  iunse  refcrentis.  ortum, 

Qua  notani  duxit,  niveus  videri ; 

Cxtera  fulvus.  B.  4.  Ode  a. 

on  whofe  brows, 

Full  in  the  front  a  ftar  its  luftre  (bows; 
A  glofs  of  fallow  hue  adorns 
Hif.  (kin  ;  the  crefct-nt  of  his  horns, 
So  fharply  turn'd,  (alutes  the  fight, 
Like  Cynthia's  fires,  the  third  revolving  night. 

y.  Duncombe. 
Ver.  lag.     See  a  fimilar  defcription  in  Virgil's 
.ffineid,  B.  5.  near  the  end. 
Athoufand  forms  attend  the  glorious  god, 
Enormous  whales,  and  monfters  of  the  flood  ; 
Here  the  long  train  of  hoary  Glaucus  rides  ; 
Here  the  fwift  Tritons  (hoot  along/the  tide 
There  rode  Palxmon  o'er  the  wat'ry  plain. 
With  aged  Phorcus,  and  his  azure  train: 
And  beauteous  I'hetis  ltd  the  daughters 
main. 

Pitt. 

See  alfo  the  latter  end  of  the  fifty-firft  ode  of 
Anacreon. 

Ver.  143.  Thus  Virgil,  iEneid,  Book   3.  ver. 
192. 

Pcjflquam   altum   tenutre  rates,  nee  jam  amplius 

ul'aj  [tus. 

Apparent  terrs,  coelum  undique,  et  nndique  pon- 


tides; 
lain,        -l 

s  of  the  f 


Now    vanifh'd    from    our    eyes  the    leCTening" 

.   ground; 
And  all  the  wide  horizon  flretching  round,  ' 
Above  was  (ky,  beneath  was  fea  profound. 

Pitti 


rening"J 


Which  he  has  borrowed   from   Homer,   Odyff, 
Book  12.  ver.  403. 

Pafl  fight  of  (bore,  along  the  furge  we  bound, 
And  all  above  is  fky,  and  ocean  all  around.  . 

Pcp^. 

Hprace  has  in  a  mafterly  manner  imitated  this 
whole  Idyllium,  but  particularly  this  palTage^ 
Book  3.  0<).  27. 

Sic  et  Europe  niveum  dolofo 
Crcdidit  tauro  latus,  ct  fcatentem 
Bclluib  pontum,  mediafque  fraudea 
Tailuit  audax. 


\ 


NOTES    ON   THE   IDYLL  lUMS. 
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Nuper  In  pratis  ftudiofa  florum,  et 
Debitae  nymphis  opifex  coronae, 
Nodle  lubluftri,  nihil  aftra  prater 
Vidic  et  undas, 

Europa  thus  the  bull  carefs'd, 

And  his  broad  back  adveiu'rous  prefs'd ; 

But  when  the  monfters  of  the  main 

She  favv,  her  heart  was  (ill'd  with  throbbing  pain. 
She,  who,  along  the  flowery  meads, 
Wove  wreaths  for  her  companicDs  heads, 
Now  in  the  gloom  fees  nought  around 

Bat  twinkling  ftars,  and  ocean's  waves  profound. 

IV.  Duncombe. 


IDYLLIUM  III. 

Some  have  been  fo  abfurd  as  to  afcribe  this 
beautiful  Fdyllium  to  Theocritus,  becaufe  it  was 
originally  infcrted  in  the  c<'lled;i«in  tliat  went 
under  his  name;  but  that  he  is  not  the  author  of 
it,  is  plain  from  a  paffage  in  this  very  Idyllium, 
which  mentions  Theocritus  as  bewailing  the  death 
of  Bion. 

Mofchns.in  this  Idyllium,  fo  frequently  alludes 
to  Bion's  on  the  death  of  Adonis,  that  it  will  be 
unneceffary  to  point  out  all  the  refembling  places. 

Ver.  ir.  The  {lory  of  the  transformation  of 
Hyacinthus  is  told  by  Ovid,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Metamorphofes ; 

Ipfe  fuos  gemitus  foliis  infcribit.  et  «:(,«/, 

f  kis  habet  infcriptum,  fuiieftaque  litera  dutfta  eft. 

the  god  upon  its  leaves 

The  fad  espreiTion  of  his  forrow  weaves; 
And  to  this  hour  the  mournful  purple  wears 
>i/,  rti,  inl'crib'd  in  funeral  characters.  Ozell. 

Ver.  33.  See  a  fimilar  paflage  in  Virgil's  fifth 
eclogue,  as  tranflated  by  Dryden  : 

The  fwains  forgot  their  fheep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  running  waters,  brought  their  herds  to  drink. 
T;.e  thir.  y  cattle,  of  themfelves,  abilaind 
From  water,  and  their  graffy  fare  difdain'd  ; 
The  death  of  Daphnis  woods  and  hills  deplore. 

Ver.  41.  Thus  Ovid  on  the  death  of  Orpheus, 
Metamorph   B.  II. 

lacrymis  quoque  flumina  dicunt 

Increvifle  fuis :  oblcuraque  carbafa  pullo 
Naiades  et  dryades,  paffufque  habuere  capillos. 

Naiads  and  dryads  with  difhevell'd  hair 
Proniii'cuous  weep,  arid  fcarfs  of  (able  wear; 
Nor  could  the  river  gods  conceal  their  moan, 
But  with  new  flodsof  tears  augment  thtir  own. 

Ver.  53.  Dolphins  are  fajd  to  utter  a  mournful 
cry,  like  a  man  m  diftrefs,  and  to  be  wunderfuUy 
fond  of  harmony  ;  witnefs  the  fable  of  Arxin. 
Loogepierre  thmks  this  pafTage  alludes  t<>  the 
(lory  ot  Hefiod  ;  who  (as.  Plutarch  relates)  being 
allaffinated,  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  fea, 
and  received  by  a  fhoa!  of  dolphins,  and,  on  the 
very  day  when  the  feaft  of  Neptune  was  celebrat- 
ed, brought  by  thtm  afhore  near  the  city  of  Mo- 


licria  ;  by  which  means  the  murderers  were  dif- 
covered,  and  fufFcrcd  the  puniflameat  due  to  their 
crime. 

Vtr  57.  Alcyone  is  fabled  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Ceyx,  a  king  of  Thrace.  I'hey  were  re- 
markable for  tht-ir  corjiigal  affciflion.  On  liii 
being  drowned,  fhe  endeavoured  to  caft  herfelf 
into  the  fea,  hut  wa-i  immediately  transformed 
into  a  king's-fiflier,  as  was  likewife  the  body  of 
her  hufband.  The  ftory  is  told  by  Ovid,  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  M-tamorphofes,  and  admi- 
rably tranflated  by  Dryden. 

Ver  59  For  Memnon's  birds,  fee  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphofes, B  >olc  13. 

Ver.  loi  The  iivt;r  Meles  walhes  the  walls  of 
Smyrna,  a  city  of  Afia  Minor,  where  Bion  was 
born,  it  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Homer,  and  therefore  that  river  is  faid 
to  have  been  his  father;  whence  he  is  called  Me- 
lefigenes. 

Ver   123.   Pindar. 

Ver.  129.  This  and  the  fix  following  lines  are 
a  traiifla'ion  of  fix  Greek  verles  which  were  want- 
ing in  the  ancient  editions  of  our  poets.  'I'hey 
are  fuppofed  to  be  fupplied  by  Marcus  Mufuru' 
of  Crete,  though  S^aligcr  affirms  that  they  were  ' 
wrote  by  Mofchus. 

Ver.  131.  Sicelida«,  Lycidas,  and  Philetas,  are 
mentioned  by  Theocritus  in  hisfeventh  Idyllium. 

Ver.  14.5.   This  fine  fentiment  has  been  embel- 
lilhed  by  leveral  authors.     Thus  Speiifer  : 
Whence  is  it  that  the  flowret  of  the  field  doth 

■fade. 
And  lieth  buried  long  in  winter's  blade  ? 
Yet,  foon  as  fpring  his  mantle  hath  dii'play'd. 
It  fiow'reth  frefh,  as  it  fiiould  never  fail. 
But  thing  on  earth  that  is  cf  moil  avail. 
As  virtue's  branch  and  beauty's  bud, 
Reliven  not  for  any  good. 

i^nd  Catullus : 

Soles  occidere  et  rediv^e  polTunt : 
Nobis,  cum  femel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
NoK  eft  perpetua  una  dormienda. 

The  fun,  that  finks  into  the  main. 
Sets,  with  fre(h  light  to  rife  again  : 
But  we,  when  once  our  breath  is  fled. 
Die,  and  are  number'd  with  the  dead  ; 
With  endlefs  night  we  clofe  our  day. 
And  lleep  eternity  away. 

Admirable  is  that  of  Job,  chap.  14.  "  Man  co- 
"  meth  f.rth  as  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down.— 
"  There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down  that 
"  it  will  fprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch 
"  thereof  will  not  ceafe;  but  man  dieth,  and 
"  wafteth  away ;  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghoft, 
"  and  where  is  he  ?  He  lieth  down,  and  rifeth 
"  not,  till  the  heavens  be  no  more." 

Ver.  i/S.  Pluto  carried  away  Proferpine  froin 
the  fields  of  Eiina  in  Sicily.  I'hus  Mihon,  Para- 
dife  Loft,  Bock  4   ver.  209. 

. not  tliat  fair  field 

Of  Enna,  wiicre  Proferpine  gathering  flowers 
P  -  i 
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Herfelf  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  j^ather'd,  which  coft  Ceres  a!l  that  pain 

To  feek  her  throiiwh  the  world 

See  alio  Ovid's  Metaaiorphores,  Book  5. 

IDYLr.IUM  IV. 

This  poem  contains  a  dialogue  between  Me- 
gara,  the  wife  of  Hercu'es,  and  Alcmena  his  mo- 
ther, whtrtin  they  recapitulate  their  miuual  mis- 
|"ortunes.  I'Jiis  famous  hero  gave  great  umbrage 
to  Eiiryftheus,  king  of  Myccusz  ;  who,  feari;ig 
he  wf-uld  in  time  difpoffels  him  of  his  crown, 
tried  ail  methods  to  deltroy  him.  Hercules,  fen- 
fible  of  his  dangerous  fituacion,  confulted  the 
Oracle  :  and  being  anfwered  that  it  was  the  will 
cf  the  gods  that  he  fh  mid  ferveEuryitheos  twelve 
years,  was  thrown  into  fodct-p  a  irclancholy,  that 
it  turned  at  length  int->  a  furious  frenzy  ;  during 
\vhich  Le  put  away  his  wife  Mcgara,  and  mur- 
dered all  the  children  he  had  by  her,  which  are 
fuppoled  to  have  been  twelve,  becaufe  the  king 
impofed  on  him  the  fame  number  of  labours,  aa 
in  expiatic  n  for  their  murder,  after  he  had  reco- 
vered his  fenfes  Hercules  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  ahfent  on  one  of  thefe  expeditions  when  this 
dialogue  coM'mences. 

Ver.  ai.  Virgil  has  haippily  imitated  this  beau- 
tiful finiile  in  his  Georgics,  Book  4  vcr.  511. 

Oralis  po]  ulta  moerens  Philomela  fub  umbra 
Aniiffb^  queritur  foetus;   quos  durub  arator 
Oiiftrv.ms  ijido  implum-^  detraxit  :  at  ilia 
Fict  notflem.  ranioque  ied;;ns  mifcrabile  carmen 
Integrat,  et  mjeftis  late  loca  queftibus  iniplet. 

'        Which  is  as  happily  tranflated  by  Drydcn, 
So,  clofc  in  poplar  (hades,  her  children  gone. 
The  mother  nightingale  laments  al'ine  : 
Whofe  neft   fome  prying  ciiurl  had  found,  and 

thence, 
By  fieakh,  convey'd  the  fctherd  iiinoc-nce. 
Eut  fhe  fupplies  the  night  v^itii  mournful  flrains, 
And  melancholy  niufic  fills  the  plains. 

Ver.  33.  Megaia  was  the  daughter  of  Creon, 
l«ng  of  Thebes,  a  city  of  Bcentia.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  remark,  that  Mofchus,  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  fuppofes  the  parents  fif  Mega 
ra  to  hav;  been  living  when  Hercules  flew  his 
children  ,  whereas  Euripides  and  St-neca  alTure  us, 
that  Lycus,  a  Theban  exile,  murdered  Creon  and 
bis  foiis,  to  obtain  the  crown:  ^nd  that  Hercules 
did  not  ki'l  his  children,  till  he  had  punilhed  Ly- 
cus.      Lorigtp'ierre 

Ver.  42.  \  city  of  Peloponnefus  near  -Argos, 
>i'here  Hercules  dwelt ;  and  Irorri  thence  was 
llylcd  '  the  Tiiynthian  hero.' 

Ver.  59.  Iphiclus  was  the  fon   of  Amphitryon 
and  Alcmena,  and  the  twin-brother  of  Hercules. 
Vtr.  71.    rhu?  St.  Matrhew,  chap   vi.  ver.  34. 
*'  Sufficiin'  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Vcr.  86.  For  the  ftory  of  N,iobe,  fee  Ovid's 
iMctam.  bi.ok  6.  Set  alfo  the  notes  on  the  twen- 
tieth Ode  of  Aracreon.- 

Ver.  88.  That  is,  ten  lunar  months,  St.  Auguf- 
tiae  explains  ic  thus :   "  Qijod  dicunter  decern 


"  menfes  pregnantis,  novem  lunt  jrleni ;  led  in^, 
"  tium  decinii  pro  toto  accipitur." 

Ver  90.  The  birth  of  Hercules  was  attendedi 
with  the  moil  excruciafng  pains  to  Alcmena, 
owing  to  the  jealoufy  a'"d  hatred  of  Juno  ;  from 
which  fhe  was  delivered  by  the  addrels  of  Galan- 
thus.      See  Ovid's  Metam    book  9. 

Ver.  105.  rhefe  were  probably  intended  to  be 
emblems  of  thofe  flanies  in  which  this  hero  was 
afterwards  confumed  on  Mount  CEta.  See  O-vifs 
Metam.  book  9. 

Ver,  108.  i'hi<!  circumftance  of  the  flames  pur- 
fuing  Hercules  is  very  fimilar  to  a  paffage  in  the 
Iliad,  book  i\.  where  the  rivers  Simois  and  Sca- 
mander  unite,  purfae,  and  attack  Achilles  with  aU 
their  waves  : 

Now  here,  now  there,  he  turns  on  every  fide. 
And  winds  hi-,  courfe  before  the  following  tide  ; 
The  waves  flow  after,  whercfoe'er  he  wheels, 
And  gather  fafl,  and  murnwr  at  his  heels.     Po^e. 

IDYLLIUM  V- 

Ver.   4.  Mofchus  perhaps  in    this  paffage  ba4 
Homer  in  his  view,  illad.  Book  1. 
As  when  the  winds,  afcending  by  degrees, 
Firil  move  the  whitening  furiace  of  the  feas, 
The  billows  float  in  order  to  the  fhore, 
The  wave  behind  rolls  on  the  wave  before  ; 
Till,  with  the  growing  ftorm  the  deeps  arife. 
Foam  o'er  the  rocks,  and  thunder  to  the  fkies. 

Pope, 

Ver.  8.  In  the  original  it  is,  a,  zstrvi  aSa,  the 
pine  tree  fings.  Thus  Theocritus  Idyll.  I.  ver.  I. 
—  a.  z^t'TV;  fiiXiirolTai. 

that  pine-tree's  boughs,  by  yonder  fpring, 

111  pleafing  murmurs  mix,  and  fweetly  fing. 

Creeeit 

IDYLLIUM  VI. 

The  following  modern  ballad  is  cJofely  copied 
from  this  Idyllium, 

CROSS  PURPOSES. 
Tom  loves  Mary  paffing  well. 

But  Mar.  fhe  loves  Harry; 
While  Harry  ilghsfor  bonny  Bell, 

And  finds  his  love  milcarry. 
For  bonny  Bfil  for  Thomas  burns. 

While  Thomas  flights  her  paflion  : 
So  very  freakifli  are  the  turns 

Of  human  inclination  1 

As  much  as  Mary  Thomas  grieves^ 

Proud  Hal  deipifes  Mary, 
And  all  the  flouts  that  Bell  receives 

From  Tom,  fhe  vents  on  Harry. 
Thus  all  by  turns  are  woo'd  and  woo. 

No  turtles  can  be  truer  ; 
Each  loves  the  objed  they  purfue, 

But  hates  the  kind  purfuer. 

Mol  gave  Hal  a  wreath  of  flowerSp 

Which  he,  in  amorous  folly, 
Confign'd  to  Bell,  and  in  few  hoarai 

It  came /^ain  to  Mollj. 


NOTES  ON  THE  IDYLLIUMS. 


4.U 


If  one  of  all  the  four  had  fro^n'd 

You  ne'er  faw  people  glummer, 
But  if  one  fmiles,  it  catches  round, 

And  all  are  in  good  humour. 

Then,  lovers,  hence  this  leffon  learn, 

Throughout  the  Britifh  nation, 
How  much  'tis  every  one's  concern 

To  fmile  a  reformation  : 
And  ftill  through  life  this  rule  purfue, 

Whatever  obje>5ls  ftrike  you, 
*'  Be  kind  to  them  that  fancy  you, 

*'  That  thofe  you  love  may  like  you." 

Ver.  lo.  Thus  Theocritus,  Idyllium  6. 

She,  driven  ftill  by  an  unlucky  fate, 
Flies  thofe  that  love,  and  follows  thofe  that  hate. 

Creech. 
And  Horace,  Book  I.  Ode  3$. 
Infignem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida 
Cyri  torret  amor :  Cyrus  in  afperam 

Declinat  Pholoen — 

For  Cyrus,  fee  1  Lycoris,  grac'd 
With  flender  forehead  burns ; 
For  Pholoe,  he —  Buncombe. 

Vtt.  15.  Thus  Theocritus,  Idyll.  23. 
Lovers,  farewell ;  revenge  has  reach'd  my  fcorn  ; 
Thus  warn'd,  be  wife,  and  love  for  love  return. 

Dryden. 
IDYLLIUM  VII. 

This  Idyllium  has  given  occafion  to  the  follow- 
ing ode  to  Cynthia,  by  a  lady  of  Huntingdon  ; 
which  mull  be  allowed  to  have  furpaffed  the  ori- 
ginal. 

lifter  of  Phcebus,  gentle  queen. 

Of  afpeift  mild  and  ray  ferene, 

Whofe  friendly  beams  by  night  appear, 

The  lonely  traveller  to  cheer ! 

AttrasSive  Power !  whofe  mighty  fway 

The  ocean's  fwelling  waves  obey. 

And,  mounting  upward,  feem  to  laife 

A  liquid  altar  to  thy  praife : 

The  wither'd  hags,  at  midnight  hour. 

Invoke  to  their  infersal  bower  : 

But  1  to  no  fuch  horrid  rite, 

5weet  ^ucea,  implore  thy  facred  light; 


Nor  feek,  while  all  but  lovers  fleep. 

To  rob  the  mifer's  treafur'd  heap  ; 

Thy  kindly  beams  alone  impart. 

To  find  the  youth  who  ftole  my  heart,  ' 

And  guide  me  from  thy  filver  throne. 

To  fteal  his  heart,  or  find  my  own! 

Ver.  3.  Thus  Homer,  Iliad,  Book  2Z,  fpeaking 
of  the  fame  ftar  : 

Oio;  S  afjjS,  x,  T.  X, 

As  radiant  Hefper  flilnes  with  keener  light, 

Far  beaming  o'er  the  filver  hoft  of  night.       Pope, 

IDYLLIUM  VIII. 

The  ftory  of  Alpheus  and  Arethufa,  is  related 
at  large  by  Ovid,  in  his  Metamorp.  Book  5.  Vir- 
gil alfo  mentions  it  in  his  .£neid.  Book  3. 

Sicanio  prsetenta  Cnu  jacet  infula  contra 
Plemmyrium  undofum  ;  nomen  dixere  priores 
Ortygiam.    Alpheum  fama  eft  hue,  Elidis  amneni, 
Occultas  egiffe  vitas  fubter  mare ;  qui  nunc 
Ore,  Arethufa,  tuo  Siculus  confunditur  undis. 

An  ifle,  once  call'd  Ortygia,  fronts  the  fides 
Of  rough  Plemmyrium,  and  Sicanian  tides. 
Hither,  'tis  faid,  Alpheus,  from  hisfource 
In  Elis'  realms,  diredls  his  wat'ry  courfe  ; 
Beneath  the  main,  he  takes  hisfecret  way. 
And  mounts  with  Arethufa's  fireams  to  day. 

Pin. 

Ver,  3.  Mofchns  calls  the  duft  facred,  becaufa 

the    Olympic  games,  which  conftituted  no   fmall 

part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients,  were  celebrated 

at  Elis,  from  whence  Alpheus  Sowed. 

IDYLLIUM  IX. 

This  Idyllium,  though  uncommonly  inferted  In 
the  works  of  Theocritus,  has,  by  Daniel  Heinfius 
and  other  critics,  been  adjudged  to  Mofchus;  an4, 
therefore,  is  here  tranflated.  There  is  another 
Idyllium,  of  which  Mofchus  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  author,  containing  a  dialogue  between 
Daphnis  and  a  (hepherdefs;  but  that  is  thought 
too  loofe  to  be  here  inferted.  The  curious  readcE 
may  fee  it  traaflatcd  by  Dryden. 
Piiii 
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THE  WORKS  OF  MUSMUS. 


THE  LOVES  OF  HERO  AND  LEANDER. 


Oft,  by  the  covert  of  night's  fhade, 

Leander  woo'd  the  Thraciari  maid  ; 

Through  foaming  feas  his  paflion  bortf. 

Nor  fear'd  the  <Kean's  thundering  roar- 
The  confcious  virgin,  from  the  fca-girt  tower, 
Hung  out  the  faithful  torch,  to  guide  him  to  her  bower. 

Dods^ey's  Miscell.  Vol.  iv,  p.  30ft. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  celebrated  poem  on  the  Loves  of  Hero  and  Leandep  has  been  admired  by  the  politeft  fchpUr* 
for  many  ages :  And  though  Mr.  Waller,  and  feveral  other  writers  of  the  fineft  tafte,  have  conjec- 
tured it  to  be  one  of  the  ftories 

Which  old  Mufxus  fo  divinely  fung, 
yet  many  convincing  arguments  might  be  brought  to  prove  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  later  au- 
thor, a  grammarian  of  that  name,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century. 

Nor  let  the  Englifli  reader  look  upon  the  title  of  grammarian  as  a  term  of  reproach,  though  nov^ 
frequently  ufed  as'^fuch.  i  he- profeilion  llyted  by  the  ancients  r^afifnnrtxtk  was  the  fame  with  the 
belles  lettres  among  the  moderns :  And  the  appellation  of  grammarian  was  particularly  applied  to 
thofe  who  excelled  in  every  kind  of  polite  writing. 

The  firft  Englifli  tranilation  of  the  following  pot-.n  appeared  in  the  year  1647,  by  Sir  Robert  Sta- 
pylton.  It  has  iince  that  time  been  frequently  atttmpted  j  but  witji  v^iiat  fuccefs,  is  left  to  the  judgp 
meat  of  others. 


SiNG,  muTe  1-  tlie  confcious  torch,  whofe  nightly 

ray 
Led  the  bold  lover  through  the  wat'ry  way. 
To  Ihare  thofe  joys  which  ?nutual  faith  hathfeal'd, 
Jfys  to  divine  Aurora  unreveal'd. 
Abydos,  Scftos,  ancient  towns,  proclaim. 
Where  gentleft  bofoms  glow'd  with  pure&  flame. 
T  hear  Leander  dafli  the  foaming  tide ! 
Fix'd  high  in  air,  I  fee  the  glimmering  guide  ! 
The  genial  flame,  the  lovs-enkindling  light, 
Signal  of  joy  that  burn'd  ferenely  bright :  lO 

Whofe  beams,  in  fair  efFuIgency  difplay'd, 
Adorn'd  the  nuptials  of  the  Seftion  maid  : 
Which  Jove,  its  friendly  office  to  repay, 
Should  plant,  all-glorious,  in  the  realms  of  day, 
To  blase  for  ever  'midftthe  ftars  above, 
Aad  flyle  it  gentle  harbinger  of  love  : 
For  fure  on  earth  it  flionc  lupremely  kind. 
To  footh  the  anguifli  of  the  love-Sck^  miud. 


Till  cloth'd  in  terrors  rofe  the  wint'ry  blaft. 
Impetuous  howhng  o'er  the  wat'ry  wafle  :         2« 
And,  O  !  infpire  me,  goddefs,  to  lefound 
The  torch  extinguifh'd,  and  the  lover  drown'd. 

Ag»infb  Abydos  fea-beat  Scftos  flood. 
Two  neighb'ring  towns,  divided  by  the  flood  t^ 
Here  Cupid  prov'd  his  bow's  unerring  art, 
And  gain'd  two  cosiquefts  with  a  fingle  dart: 
On  two  fond  hearts  the  fweet  infedion  prey'd, 
A  youth  engaging, and  a  beauteous  maid: 
Of  Seftos  flie,  fair  Hero  was  her  name ; 
The  youth,  Leanderj  from  Abydos  canae.  3» 

Their  form?  divine  a  bright  relemblance  bore. 
Each  was  the  radiant  ftar  of  either  fhore. 

Thou,  whom  the  fates  conimiiTion  here   to 
flray, 
Awhile  the  turret's  eminence  furvey ; 
Thence  Hero  held  the  blazing  torch,  to  guid;, 
Her  lover  lolluig  on  the  boifterou*  tidej 
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The  roaring  Hellefpont,  whofe  wave-worn  ftrait 
Still  in  loud  murmurs  mourns  Leander's  fate. 
Say,  heav'nly  mufe,  had  Hero  charms  to  move, 
And  melt  the  Abydmian  into  love  ?  ,o 

Say,  with  what  wiles  the  amorous  youth  infpir'd, 
Obtain'd  the  virgin  whom  his  li.ul  admir'd? 

Fair  Hero,  prieftefs  to  th'  idalian  queen, 
Of  birth  illiiftrif)us,  as  of  graceful  mien, 
pwelt  on  a  high  fequcfter'd  tower,  that  flood 
I^rm  on  the  ramparts,  and  o'erlook'd  the  flood  : 
Chafte,  and  unconfcious  of  love's  pleafing  pain, 
She  fcem'd  a  new-b  rn  Venus  of  the  main  ; 
But,  nice  of  condutS,  prudently  withdrew 
Far  from  the  fonic;  of  the  female  crew  :  50 

Bleft  in  retreat,  fhe  fhunn'd  the  vain  delight 
Of  daily  vifits,  and  the  dance  at  night. 
Content  in  fweet  tranquillity  to  fcreen 
Her  blo(  ming  beauty  from  malignant  fpleen; 
For  where  fuperior  beauty  fhints  coi  feli. 
It  kmdles  envy  m  each  female  breaft. 
To  foften  Venus  oft  with  prayer  flie  flrove, 
Oft  pour'd  libations  to  the  g'>d  of  love; 
Taught  by  th'  example  of  the  heavenly  dame, 
To  dread  thofe  arrows  that  were  tipt  with  flame. 
Vain  all  her  caution,  fruitlefs  prov'd  her  prayer  ; 
liove  gains  an  ea(y  conqiieft  o'er  the  fair.  6z 

Ftr  now  the  facred  fellival  appcar'd, 
By  pious  Scflians  annually  revcr'd. 
At  Venus'  fane  to  pay  the  rites  divine, 
And  offer  incenfe  at  Adonis'  fhrine. 
Vaft  crowds  from  all  the  fea-girt  ifles  repair. 
The  day  to  rev'rence,  and  the  ftaft  to  Ihare. 
From  flowery  Cyprus,  circled  by  the  main, 
And  high  Hoemtnia,  halles  th-  youthful  train  ; 
Not  one  remain'd  of  all  the  female  race  71 

Thy  towns,  Cythera,  and  thy  groves  to  grace; 
Afar  from  fpicy  Libanus  advance 
The  throngs  unnumter  d,  ficiU'd  to  lead  the  dance; 
From  Phrygian  plains  they  hafte  in  ftioals  away, 
And  all  Abydos  celebrates  the  day. 
To  Seflos  all  the  mirthful  you'hs  repair. 
All  that  admire  the  gay,  the  young   the  fair ; 
For  amorous  Iwains,  whenrumour'd  feafts  invite, 
Joy  at  the  news,  and  follow  with  delight,         Se 
JJct  to  the  gods  to  pay  the  rites  divine. 
Or  offer  incenfe  at  fr  me  facred  ftirine; 
Few  are  their  offerings,  and  concife  their  prayer, 
"Who  give  their  whi'le  devotion  to  the  fair. 

As  through  the  temple  pafs'd  the  Seflian  maid, 
Her  face  a  ft  ften'd  dignity  difpby'd  ; 
Thus  filver  Cynthia's  milder  glories  rife, 
To  glad  the  pale  dominion  of  the  Ikies. 
Her  lovely  cheeks  a  pure  Vermillion  flied, 
Like  rofes  beautifully  ftreak'd  with  red  :  90 

A  flowery  mead  her  well-turn'd  limbs  difclofe, 
Fraught  with  the  blufhing  beauties  of  the  rofe  : 
But  when  (he  mov'd,  in  radiant  mantle  dieft,  ~j 
Flowers  half  unveil'd  adorn'd  her  flowing  velt,  J- 
And  numerous  graces  wanton'd  on  her  breaft.  J 
The  ancient  fages  made  a  falfe  decree, 
Who  faid,  the  graces  were  no  more  than  three; 
When  Hero  fmiles,  a  thoufand  graces  rife. 
Sport  on  her  cheek,  and  revel  in  her  eyes. 
Such  varir.us  beauties  fure  confpir'd  to  prove  lOO 
The  prieftcfs  worthy  of  the  queen  of  love. 


M  U  S  ^  tJ  S. 

Th'is  as  (he  fhone  fuperior  to  the  reft. 
In  the  fweet  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty  dreft. 
Such  foftnefs  tempcr'd  with  majeftic  mien. 
The  earthly  prie!lef>  match'd  the  heav'nly  queen. 
The  wondering   crowds  the  radiant  nymph  ad- 
mire, 
And  every  bofom  kindles  with  defire  ; 
Eager  each  longs,  traiilporred  with  her  charms. 
To  dafp  thf  lovely  virj^in  in  his  arms  ; 
Where'er  flie   turns,   their   eyes,   their  thoughts 
purfue,  Jtio 

They  figh,  and  fend  their  fouls  at  every  view. 
Then  thus  fome  ardent  youth  befpoke  the  reft, 
Caft  a  fond  look,  and  open'd  all  his  breaft  : 
"   I  oft  at  Sparta  wondering  have  beheld 
"   Young  maids  contending  in  the  lifted  field, 
"  Sparta,  that  boafts  the  emulated  prize 
"   Of  faireft  virgins,  and  of  brighted  eyes  ; 
"  Yet  ne'er  till  now  beheld  a  nymph  fo  fair, 
"   Such  beauty  blended  with  fuch  graceful  air  : 
"  Perhaps  (for  fure  immortal  is  her  race)       lao 
■'    Btneath  the  prieftefs  Venus  hides  a  grace. 
"    My  dazzled  eyes  with  conftant  gazing  tire, 
"   But  my  fond  fancy  ever  culd  admire. 
"  O  !   make  me,  Venus,  partner  of  her  bed, 
"  Though  fate  tha.  inftant  ftrike  the  lover  dead: 
"   Let  but  my  love  the  heavenly  Hero  crown, 
"   I  on  the  gotis  will  look  fuperior  down. 
"  Should  you  this  boon  deny,  O  queen  !  decree, 
"    To  blefs  my  day,  a  wymph  as  fair  as  ftie  !" 

Thus  fpokc  the  general  voice  ;  the  train  apart 
Conceal  the  wound  deep  rankling  in  the  heart. 
but  when  Leander  faw  the  blooming  fair,        133 
l.ove  feiz'd  his  foul  inftead  of  dumb  delpair  ; 
R-lolv'd  the  lucky  moments  to  improve. 
He  fought  occafion  to  reveal  his  love  ; 
rhe  glorious  prize  determin'd  to  obtain. 
Or  perifh  for  thife  joys  he  could  not  gain. 
Her  fparkling  eyes  inftilling  fond  defi'e, 
Entranc'd  bis  foul,  and  kitidled  amorous  fire. 
Such  radiant  beauty,  like  the  pointed  dart.       140 
With  piercing  anguiih  Uingj  th'ungvj&rded  heart : 
For  on  the  eye  the  wound  is  firft  impreft, 
i  ill  by  degrees  it.  raiklcs  in  the  breall. 
Now  hope  and  confidence  in<'ade  his  foul ; 
T  her.  fear  and  (hame  alternately  controul : 
For  through  his  bofom  thrill'd  .  a  conicious  fhame 
Conf'f'.'d  the  paflionwhich  it  feem'd  to  blame  : 
Her  beauties  fix'd  him  in  a  wild  amaze; 
Love  made  him  bold,  and  not  afraid  to  gaze. 
With  ftep  ambiguous,  and  affeiled  air,  150 

The  youth  advancing  fac'd  the  charming  fair: 
Lach  amorous  glance  he  caft,  though  form'd  by 

art. 
Yet  fometimes  fpoke  the  language  of  his  heart ; 
With  nods  and  beck'*  he  kept  the  nymph  in  play, 
And  tried  all  wiles  to  Ileal  her  loul  away. 
Soon  as  flie  faw  the  fraudful  youth  beguild. 
Fair  Hero,  coplcioiis  of  her  beauty,  fmi.'d  ; 
Oft  iji  her  veil  conceal'd  her  glowing  face. 
Sweetly  vcrmilliou'd  wi'h  the  rofy  grace  ; 
Yet  all  in  Viin  to  hide  her  pafTioii  tries,  160 

She  owns  it  with  her  love-conlcnting  eyes. 
Joy  touch'd  the  bofom  of  the  grnile  I'wain, 
I'd  find  his  love  was  not  indulg'd  in  vain. 


HERO    AND   LEANDEK. 
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Then,  while  he  chid  the  tedious  lingering  day, 

Down  to  the  weft  declin'd  the  folar  ray  ; 

And  dewy  Hefper  (hone  ferenely  bright. 

In  (hadowy  filence  leading  on  the  night. 

Soon  as  he  faw  the  dark  involving  (hade, 

1"h'  embolden'd  youth  approach'd  the  blooming 

maid  , 
Her  lily  hand  he  feiz'd,  and  gently  preft,         170 
And  foftly  figh'd  the  paflion  of  his  breaft  : 
Joy  touch'd  the  damfel,  thvugh  (he  fceni'd  dif- 

pleas'd, 
And  fo  n  withdrew  the  lily  hand  he  feiz'd. 
The  youth  perceiv'd,   through  wisll   diflembled 

wiles, 
A  heart  juft  yielding  by  confenting  fmiles  ; 
Then  to  the  temple's  lad  rccefs  convcy'd 
The  unrelu(5lant,  uniefifting  maid  : 
Her  lovely  feet,  that  feem'd  to  lag  behind. 
But  ill  conceal'd  her  voluntary  mind. 
She  feign'd  reftnrment  with  an  angry  look,     180 
And,  fweetly  chiding,  thu^  indignant  Ipoke  : 
"  Stranger,    what   madnefs    has    poflcfs'd   thy 
"   brain, 
"  To  drag  me  thus  along  the  facrcd  fane  ? 

•'  Go — to  your  native  habitation  go 

•'  '  I'is  quite  unkind  to  pull  my  garmenti  fo.' 
"  Rich  are  my  parents — urge  not  here  your  fate, 
"  Left  their  juft  vengeance  you  repent  too  late  : 
"   if  not  of  me,  of  Venus  ftand  afraid, 
"  In  her  own  fane  foiiciting  a  maid  : 
"  Hence    fpeed    your   flight;  and  Venus'  anger 
"  dread  ;  lyo 

*'  'Tie  bold  afpiring  to  a  virgin's  bed." 

Thus  chid  the  maid,  as  maids  are  wont  to  do. 
And  (liow'd  her  anger,  and  her  fundnefs  too  : 
The  wily  ^outh,  as  thus  the  fair  complain'd, 
Too  well  perceiv'd  the  vidlory  wa^  gain'd  : 
For  nymphs  enrag'd  the  more  complying  prove, 
And  chidings  are  the  harbingers  of  love. 
He  kifs'd  her  fnowy  neck,  her  fragrant  breaft  : 
At:d  thus  the  tranfport  of  his  foul  expreft  :       199 

"   O  lovely  fair,  in  whom  combin'd  are  feen 
•'    The  charms  of  Venus,  ard  Minerva's  mien  ! 
"   For  (ure  no  virgin  of  ttrreftrial  race 
"  Can  vie  with  Hero  in  the  blooms  of  face  : 
"   1  deem  your  lineage  from  the  gods  above, 
•'  And  ftyle  you  daughter  of  Saturnian  Jove. 
•'   B'eft  is  the  father  from  whofe  loins  you  fprung, 
"  Bleft  is  the  mother  at  whe.fe  breaft  you  hung, 
"  Bltft,  doubly  bleft,  the  fruitful  womb  that  bore 
"  This  heavenly  form  for  mortals  to  adore. 

"   Yet,  beauteous  Hero,  grant  a  lover's  prayer, 
*'   And  to  my  wifhes  prove  as  kind  as  fair  :      ail 
"   As  Venus'  prieftefs  juft  to  Vccus  prove, 
•'  Nor  (hun  the  gentle  offices  of  love. 
"  P  let  U-,  while  the  happy  hour  invites,. 
'*  Propitious,  celebrate  the  nuptial  rites. 
"  No  maid  can  ferve  in  Cytherea's  fane  ; 
"  Her  eyes  delight  not  in  the  virgin  train. 
"  But  would  fair  Hero  fecret  rires  explore, 
•'  The  laws  of  Venu-,  and  her  pleafing  lore, 
"  Thofe  rites  are  pradlis'd  in  the  bridal  bed,  2Z0 
"   And  there  muft  Hero,  yet  a  maid,  be  led  : 
•'  Then  as  you  fear  the  goddefs  to  offend, 
•'  In  mc  behold  your  hufband  and  your  friend, 


««  Ordain'd  by  Cupid,  greateft  god  above, 
"  To  teach  you  all  the  myfteries  of  love  : 
«'  As  winged  Mercury,  with  jjolden  wand, 
"  Made  Hercules,  with  diftaff  in  his  hand, 
'•  To  every  talk  of  Omphale  lubmit; 
"  Thus  love,  more  powerful  than  the  god  of  wit, 
"  Sent  me  to  you.     'Tis  needlefs  to  relate       %y> 
"  The  chafte  Arcadian  Atalanta's  fate  ; 
•'   Who  from  th'  embraces  of  Milanion  fled, 
"  Her  faithful  lover,  and  the  nuptial  bed  : 
"   But  vengelul  Vtnu^  caus'd  the  nymph  to  burn 
,'  With  equal  flame,  and  languilh  in  her  turn. 
•'  O  let  example  warn  y.  u  to  revere 
"  The  wrathful  goddefs,  and  your  lover  hear  !"      • 
Thus  fpoke  the  youth— bis  magic  words  con- 
troul 
Her  wavering  breaft,  and  foften  all  her  foul. 
Silent  flie  ftood ,  and,  rapt  in  thought  profound, 
Her  modeft  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground  : 
Her  cheeks  (he  hid,  in  rofy  blulhes  dreft,         24a 
And  veil'd  her  lily  flioulders  wi'.h  her  veft:_ 
On  the  rich  floor,  with  Parian  marble  laid. 
Her  nimble  foot  involuntary  play'd. 
By  fecret  fi'/ns  a  yielding  mind  is  meant; 
^nd  filence  fpeaks  the  willing  maid's  confent. 
Now  had  the  wily  god's  envenom'd»dart 
Diffus'd  the  pleafing  p^ifon  to  her  heart; 
Leander's  form,  inftilling  foft  defire,  250 

Woo'd  her  plcas'd  eyes,  and  fet  her  foul  on  fire. 
While  on  the  ground  fair  Hero  fix'd  her  fight,  "1 
Leander  view'd,  with  exquifite  delight,  J- 

Hcr  fwelling  breaft,  and  neck  as  ivory  white,    j 
At  length  her  face  with  lovely  blufhes  fpread 
She  rais'd,  and  thus  in  fvveet  confufion  faid  : 
"  Stranger,  thy  words  fuch  magic  founds  con* 
"  vey 
"   With  foft  companion  rocks  would  melt  away. 
"   Who  form'd  thy  tongue  with  fuch  perfuafive 

"  art 
"  To  pour  delightful  ruin  on  the  heart  ?  260 

"  Ah  :  tell  me,  who  thus  taught  thee  to  explore 
"  My  lone  retirement  on  the  Thracian  (hore  ? 
"  Thy  fpeech,  though  pleafing,  flow'd  to  me  ia 

"■  vain  : 
"  How  can  a  ftranger  Hero's  love  obtain  ? 
"   Should  I  in  public  give  to  thee  my  hand, 
"   My  parents  would  forbid  the  nuptial  band ; 
"   And   ftiould'ft  thou  here  in   clofe   concealment 
"  Our  fecret  paflion  would  itfelf  betray  :         [ftay 
"   For  foon  the  wace  of  fcandal-fpreading  fame 
"  The  deed  of  filence  would  aloud  proclaim    470 
"   But,  gentle  youth,  thy  name,  thy  country  tell; 
"   For  mine,  alas  '   by  thee  are  known  too  well. 
"   In  yon  high  tower,  which  clofe  to  Seftos  ftands, 
"  And  all  the  roaring  Hellefpont  commands, 
"  With  one  attending  damfel  1  remain  ; 
"  For  fo  mv  parents  and  the  fates  ordain  ! 
"  No  nymphs  coeval  to  fweet  mufic's  found 
"  Lead  the  fmooth  dance,   or   lightly  beat  the 

"  ground ; 
"  But  ftormy  winds  eternal  difcord  keep, 
"  And  bluftenng  bellow  through   the  boundlefs 
"  deep"  a8« 

Thus  fpoke  the  prieftefs ;  and  with  modeft  grace, 
Couccard  the  new-born  beauties  of  her  face ; 
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for  on  hwdiecks  the  rbfeateljlufii  that  hung 
Seem'd  to  condemn  the  language  of  her  tongue. 

Meanwhile  Leander  feeds  the  hidden  fire. 
Glow*  in  each  vein,  and  burns  with  fierce  defire  : 
But  anxious  doubt  his  mufing  breaft  alarms; 
How  (hall  he  gain  admittance  to  her  charms? 
Nor  long  he  paus'd,  for  l«ve  in  wile<!  abounds, 
"Well  pleas'd  to  heal  the  bofoms  which  he  wounds; 
'  Twas  he,  whofe  arrows  men  and  pods  controul, 
That  heal'd  Leander's  love-affli(5ted  foal : 
Who  thus,  while  fighs  upheav'd  his  anxious  breaft, 
The  nymph  with  artful  eloquence  addreft  : 

"  For  thee,  dearobjeA  of  my  fond  defire, 
*'  I'll  crofs  the  ocean  th»ugh  it  flame  with  fire  : 
"  Nor  would  I  fear  the  billow's  loud  alarms, 
**  While  every  billow  bore  me  to  thy  arms ; 
"  Uncheck'd,  undaunted  by  the  boifterous  main, 
•'  Tempeftuous  winds  (honld  round   me  roar  in 
"  vain  :  300 

'""^But  oft  as  night  her  fable  pinions  fpread, 
"  I  through  the  ftorm  would  fwim  to  Hero's  bed  : 
■•'  For  rich  Ahydos  is  the  home  I  boaft, 
"  Not  far  divided  from  the  Thracian  coaft. 
"  Let  but  my  fair  a  kindly  torch  difplay, 
"  From  the  high  turret  to  diredl  my  way ; 
"  Then  (hall  thy  darirfg  fwain  fecurely  glide, 
"  The  bark  of  Cupid  o'er  the  yielding  tide 
"  Thyfelf  my  haven,  and  thy  torch  my  guide 
«*  And  while  I  view  the  genial  blaze  afar,        320 
"  I'll  fwim  regardlefs  of  Bootes'  car, 
*'  Of  fell  Orion,  and  the  Northern  Wain 
"  That  never  bathes  his  brightnefs  in  the  main  : 
"  Thy  flat,  more  eminently  bright  than  they, 
•'  Shall  lead  the  lover  to  his  blifsful  bay. 
"  But  let  the  torth,  O  nymph  divinely  fair  I 
"  My  only  fafety  be  thy  only  cSre  ! 
"  Guard  well  its  light  when  wint'ry  tempefts  roar, 
"  And  hoarfe  waves  break  tumultuous   on  the 

"  fhore, 
"  Left  the  dire  ftorms  that  blacken  all  the  fky, 
•«  The  flame  extinguifli,  and  the  lover  die.        ^21 
*•  More  would'ft  thoa  know  ?  Leander  ismy  name, 
"  The  happieft  hulbandof  the  faireft  dame." 

Thus  mutual  vow'd  the  lovers  to  employ 
The  in'ghts  in  raptures  of  myfterious  joy  ; 
Her  talk,  fecure  th'  ejitended  torch  to  keep, 
And  his,  to  crofs  th'  unfathomable  deep: 
On  promis'd  blifs  their  fruitful  fancies  fed, 
Ecflatic  pleafures  of  the  nuptial  bed ; 
Till  the  fond  nymph,  when  decency  requir'd^  321 
Back  to  her  tower  unwillingly  retir'd  ; 
Leander  ere  he  left  his  lovely  bride, 
Mark'd  well  the  ftation  of  the  blazing  gu 
Then  fought  Abydos  crofs  the  founding 

What  now  but  amorous  fcenes  their  thoughts 
employ, 
Confus'd  ideas  of  the  genial  joy  ? 
Slow  rofe  on  leaden  wings  the  morning  light, 
Slow  noon  came  on — the  lovers  wilh'd  it  night. 
At  length  dark  gloom  a  dufky  mantle  fpread  ; 
Sleep  o'er  the  world  his  balmy  infliuencc  fbed.    340 
All  but  Leander  lay  diffolv'd  in  reft. 
Love  kept  a  ceafelefs  vigil  in  his  breaft. 
Silent  he  wander'd  on  the  winding  ftiore, 
The  deep  rcfounded  niih  tremenduous  roar : 


guide,     > 
tide.      J 


Wide  o'er  the  foaming  waves  his  Anxious  fight ' 
Explor'd  the  torch's  love-proclaiming  light  : 
He  little  deem'd,  alas !  its  flame  would  prove 
The  blaze  of  death,  though  meant  the  torch  of 
love. 
Soon  as  fair  Hero  from  her  tower  furvey'd 
Th'  horizon  darken'd  in  the  fable  fhade,  35* 

Th*  torch  on  high  fhe  fix'd  ;  its  flames  infpire 
Leander's  bofom  with  the  kindred  fire  : 
Quick  through  his  frame  the  bright  contagion  ran. 
And  with  the  glowing  fignal  glow'd  th'  enamour'd 

man. 
But  when  he  heard  the  hoarfe-refounding  roar 
Of  thundering  billows  breaking  on  the  fliore, 
Aghaft  he  ftood,  he  ftirunk,  and  thus  addreft 
Thefe  words  of  courage  to  his  trembling  breaft :  ^ 
*'  Ah  cruel  love  !  whofe  woe  the  waves confpire! 
"  The  waves  aie  water,  but  I  burn  with  fire  ; 
"  Be  hold  my  heart,  the  foaming  billows  brave, 
"  Nor  fear  the  threat'nirtgs  of  the  wint'ry  wave. 
"  Fair  Venus  rofe  propitious  from  the  main  ; 
"  She  calms   the  ocean's  rage   and  fooths  the  lo- 
"  ver's  pain."' 
He  fpoke,  and  ftraight  his  lovely  limbs  undreft. 
And  folded  round  his  head  the  various  veft  ; 
Then^  dauntlefs,  plunging  in  the  foaming  tide, 
Dafli'd  with  his  arms  th'  intruding  waves  afide  : 
Full  in  his  view  he  kept  the  fliining  mark, 
Hmifelf  the  pilot,  pafTenger,  and  bark.  ^'m 

While  faithful  Hero,  to  her  promife  true, 
Watch'd  on  the  turret  every  wind  that  blew; 
Oft  with  her  robe  fhe  fcreen'd  the  torch's  blaze 
From  dangerous  bi;ifts  that  blew  a  thoufand  ways: 
Till  the  tir'd  youth,  on  foiling  furges  toft, 
Securely  landed  on  the  Seftian  coaft. 
Soon  as  (he  faw  her  lover  fefe  on  fhore, 
Eager  flie  ran,  and  led  him  to  her  tower, 
Welcom'd  with  open  arms  her  panting  gueft. 
And,  fvveetly  fmiling.toherboforii  preft:         jS<^ 
Then  dumb  with  joy  the  fhivering  youth  flie  led, 
Still  wet  and  weary  to  the  genial  bed, 
Wip'd  his  fair  limbs,  and  fragrant  oils  apply'd. 
To  cleanfe  his  body  from  the  oozy  tide  ; 
Then  clafp'd  him  clofe,  ftiil  panting,  to  herbreaff, 
Andtiiuj  with  fond  endearing  words  addreft  : 
"   My  life,  my  lover,  thou  haftfuffer'd  more 
"  Than  fondcft  bridegroom  e'er  endur'd  before  : 
"  Deftin'd,  alas  !  dread  troubles  tofuftain 
"  On  the  rough  bofom  of  the  briny  main  ;       499 
"  Now  let  fweet  joy  fticceed  in  forrow's  place, 
"  And  lull  thy  labours  in  my  warm  embrace." 

She  fpoke  :  He  loos'd  her  vir<iin  zone  to  prove 
The  facred  rites  and  myfteries  of  love,     [crown'd. 
No    youths    with    meaf'ur'd    dance    the    nuptials' 
Nor  tuneful  Hymen's  congratulating  found  : 
No  bard  invok'd  the  heavenly  queen  with  prayer. 
To  fmile  propitious  on  the  wedded  pair  : 
No  nuptial  torch  its  golden  luftre  flied. 
Bright  torch  of  love  to  grace  the  bridal  bed  !   400 
No  15  P.-Eans  mufically  rung  ; 
No  greeting  parents  Hymeneals  fung: 
But  all  was  gloom,  and  filence  all  around, 
Inftead  of  miific's  love-infpiring  found. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  the  night  conceal'd, 
I'hey  tafted  pleai'iu-es  mutual  faith  had  feal'd; 


la  clofe  embracoe  all  cntranc'd  they  lay, 
In  raptures  never  ulher'd  tp  the  day  : 
Till  the  fond  youth  reiucSant  left  his  bride, 
Still  breathing  love,  and  crn&'d  the  foaming  tide. 
Thus  Hero  liv'd  unnotted,  unbetray'd,  41  r 

Each  night  a  woman,  and  each  day  a  maid. 
Both  wilh'd  the  hours  on  fwifteft  wings  would  fly, 
And  hail'd  the  evening,  not  the  morning  fey. 

Thus  rapt  in  hidden  joys,  each  blifsful  night 
They  paft  in  ecftacies  of  full  delight : 
But  foon,  alas !  thofe  dear-bought  pleafurcs  fled. 
And  ftiort  the  tranfports  of  that  bridal  bed ! 

For  now  relentlefs  winter,  that  deforms 
With  frofl  the  foreft,  and  the  fea  with  florms,  400 
Bade  the  wild  winds  o'er  all  the  ocean  reign. 
And  raife  the  rapid  whirlpools  of  the  main; 
The  hoarfe  wild  winds  obey,  and,  with  harfli  found, 
Boar  o'er  the  furface  of  the  vaft  profound, 
Rouze  from  their  beds  the  fcatter'd  florms  that 

fleep 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  dreary  deep : 
The  trembling  failor  hears  the  dreadful  roar. 
Nor  dares  the  wint'ry  turbulence  explore, 
But  drags  his  veffel  to  the  fafer  fhore. 

But  thee,  bold  youth,  no  wint'ry  florms  reflrain, 
Nor  all  the  deatbful  dangers  of  the  main.        431 
For  when  thou  faw'ft  the  torch's  blaze  from  far, 
(Of  nuptial  blifs  the  bright  prophetic  liar) 
Thee  notthe  furious  tempeft  could  controul, 
Nor  calm  the  glowing  raptures  of  the  foul. 
Yet  fure  fair  Hero,  when  the  gloomy  fky 
With  gathering  clouds  proclaim'd  rough  winter 

nigh, 
Without  her  lover  fliould  have  pafe'd  the  night, 
Nor  from  the  tower,  ill-omen'd,  fhown  the  light, 
But  flie,  ah  haplefs!  burns  with  fonddefire,    440 
*Tis  love  inflames  her  while  the  fates  coiifpire  : 
The  torch  of  death  now  glimmer'd  from  above. 
No  more  the  gentle  harbir!^er  of  luve. 

'Twas  night,  and  angry  ^olus  had  hurl'd 
The  winds  tempeftuous  o'er  the  wat'ry  world ; 
The  bellowing  winds  with  raj^e  impetuous  roar, 
And  dafh  the  foaming  billows  on  th^  fhore : 
Ev'n  then  the  youth,  with  pleafmg  vifions  fed. 
Glows  with  remembrance  of  the  bridal  bed ; 
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And  while  fierce  tempefts  howl  an  every  fide, 


Float  on  the  bofora  of  the  briny  tide.  45A 

Waves  roll'd  on  waves,  in  hideous  heaps  are  driveti, 
SweD'd  into  mountains, and  upheav'd  to  heaven: 
Bleak'blails,  loud  roaring,  the  vex'd  ocean  fweep, 
Foam  the  da^'d  billows,  and  rcfounds  the  deep. 
From  every  part  the  bluftering  terrors  fly. 
Rage  o'er  the  tnain,  and  beetle  in  the  fliy. 
The  growling  thunder  of  the  vaft  profound 
The  rocks  rebellow,  and  the  (Imref  rebound. 
Amidft  the  wat'ry  war,  with  toils  opprefs'd     46m 
O'erwhelm'd  with  billows,  and  in  gulfs  ciiftrefs'di 
Le^nder  oft  with  iuppjiant  prayer  implor'd 
The  fea-fprung  goddeft,  and  old  ocean's  lord ' 
1  hee,  Boreas,  too,  he  fummo-.i'rt  to  his  aid. 
Nor  was  unmindful  of  th'  Athenian  maid; 
But  prayers  are  fruitlefs,  and  petitions  vain; 
Love  mufl  fubniit  to  what  the  fates  ordain. 
From  wave  to  wave  the  haplefs  youth  is  toft, 
Now  heav'd  on  high,  and  now  in  whirlpools  loft  j 
His  weary'd  feet  no  more  his  will  obey,  479 

His  arms  hang  ufelcfs,  and  forget  to  play. 
Borne  on  the  furge  fupfne,  and  void  of  breath 
He  drinks  the  briny  wave,  and  draws  in  death. 
Thus  while  in  fatal  rage  each  wind  confpires, 
Extindl  at  once  the  flame,  and  lovers  fires 
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Famting  he  finks,  and  with  the  torch  expires. 

While  on  the  turret  Hero  mourn 'd  his  flay, 
And  fondly  fighing,  chid  his  long  delay, 
Perplexing  anguifh  in  her  bofoni  rofe, 
Nor  knew  her  eyes  the  bleffings  of  repofe.     48^ 

Now  rofe  the  morn,  in  rufiet  veft  array'd, 
Still  from  th'  impatient  fair  the  lever  ftay'd  : 
Watchful  ftie  flood,  and  caft  her  eyes  around 
O'er  the  wide  beach,  and  o'er  the  depths  profound 
Haply  to  fpy  her  iover  fhould  he  ftray,  * 

The  light  extinguifli'd  'midft  the  wat'ry  way  : 
But  when  flie  faw  him  breathlefs  on  the  fand, 
Stretch'd,  ghaftly  pale,  by  death's  relentlefs  hand. 
She  fliriek'd  aloud  ;  and  from  her  throbbing  breafl: 
Rent  the  gay  honours  of  her  flowery  veft ;      409 
Then  from  the  tower  her  beauteous  body  caft 
And  on  her  lover's  bofom  breath'd  her  laft  : 
Nor  could  the  fates  this  faithful  pair  divide 
Tiiey  liv'd  united,  and  united  died. 
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"Ver.  23.  Abydos  was  a  city  of  Afia,Ctuated  on 
the  Hellefpont,  over-againft  Seftos,  a  city  in  the 
Thraciaa  Cherfonnefus,  Geographers  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  caft.lc«  of  the  Dardanelles  were 
built  on  the  ruins  of  thefe  two  places :  But  tfiey 
are  jjiatiifeftly  miflaken ;  for  there  are  no  remains 
of  aatiqoitjr  to  be  feen  near  thofe  caftks,  but  very 
Tcmarkable  ooes  three  sniies  farther,  where  the 
citanuel  is  confiderably  narrower.  L,e  Brun  af- 
furas  us,  that  the  ftrak  at  thefe  rains  is  only  half 
a  mih  over,  aiid  that  on«  of  them  is  ftiii  czMed 
He&oi,  asi  the  oJlier   A5>ydos  or  Avid*.    Pliay  1 


and  Herodotus  fay,  the   narroweft  part  of  the 
channei  h  abot;.:  fever,  fladij.,  or  I'urioiigs. 

Ver.  60.  In  the  firf.  Idyllium  of  Mofcfaus,  Ve- 
nus complains  ofCapIo,  that 
His  darts  and  arrows  are  si!  tipp'd  with  fiame. 

Ver.  144-  Virgil  finely  defcrsbes  the  cox.BiSt  of 
various  pailjons  in  the  brcail  of  Turaus,  jEoeid, 
book  IS.  ver.  666. 

' — sellaat  ingens 

!mo  in  cordepudor.mixto^ueinfania  luSa, 
&t  iasija  agitata*  ajjior,  et  coal'da  Kirtsis. 


»4« 

A  thoufand  various  thoughts  confound  the  chief, 
He  ftood,  he  gaz'd  his  bofom  fwell'd  with  grief ; 
Pride,  confcious  valour,  fury,  love  and  ihame, 
At  once  fet  all  the  hero  in  a  flame.  Fitt. 

Ver.  383.  Thus  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odyf- 
fey,  Polycafte,  the  daughter  of  Neftor,  bathes  and 
anoints  Telemachus. 

Sweet  Polycafte  took  the  pleafing  toil 

To  bathe  the  prince,  and  pour  the  fragrant  oil. 
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On  which  Dr.  Broome  remarks,  that  the  ptzSticg 
of  women  bathing  and  anointing  men  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Odyffcy  :  neither  is  this  done  by 
women  of  inferior  quality ;  but  we  have  here  a 
young  princefs  bathing,  anointing,  and  clothing 
the  naked  Telemachus. 

Ver.  494.  "  They  were  lovely  and  pleafant  io 
"  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  di- 
"  vided." 

2  Sam.  chaf.  I,  «fr.'  23. 
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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  this  poem  was  the  fon  of  Silleus 
and  llleus.  He  was  born  at  Alexandria  m 
Egypt,  and  educated  under  Callimachus  :  He  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Rhodius,  or  the  Rhodian,  ei- 
ther from  his  mother,  whofe  name  was  Rhoda,  or, 
more  probably,  frona  the  city  Rhodes.  During 
his  ftay  in  this  place,  he  finifhcd  his  Argoiiautic 
poem,  and  founded  a  fchool  of  riictoric.  Ptolemy 
Euerg(,  cs,  in  whofe  reign  our  poet  flourifhed, 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  years  before  Chrift, 
recalled  him  from  his  retiremeMC  at  Rhodes,  and 
appointed  him  fucceffar  to  Eratofthenes  in  the  care 
of  the  Alexandrian  library.  The  favours  which 
had  been  conferred  on  Callimachus  in  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  were  continued  to  him 
by  his  fucceflor  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  So  that  Cal- 
limachus, no  Icfs  than  his  fchokir,  was  proteAed 
and  patronized  by  his  prince.  Thiscircumftance, 
^mong  others,  gave  occafion  to  thofe  jealoufies 
and  diffentions  which  fubfifted  betvifeen  thefe 
rival  poets.  Callimachus  is  fuppofed  to  have  al- 
luded, in  the  following  lines,  to  that  invidious  fpi- 
rit  which  prevailed  in  his  fcholar. 

Call.  Hymn,  ad  Ap.  -v.  1 05. 

For  Apollonius,  anxious  to  eftablilh  his  own  re- 
putation, and  jealous  of  his  mafter's,  had  depre- 
ciated thofe  more  numerous,  but  lighter  produc- 
tions, in  which  the  mufe  of  Callimachus  excelled  ; 
epigrams,  hymns,  and  elegies. 

It  will  be  no  improper  introdudlion  to  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  to  trace  the  fubjedl  of  it  to  its 
fource  :  nor  can  we  expeifl  to  be  guided  through 
its  intricacies  by  a  fafir  clue,  than  that  which  ihc 
ancients  have  afforded  us. 

Ino  was  the  wife  of  Athamas,  lung  of  Orcho- 
meiios  :  from  whom  he  was  foon  after  divorced, 
and  married  Nephele.  But  (he  incurring  his  dif- 
pleafure,  he  reftored  the  repudiated  Ino  to  his 
bed.  By  her  he  had  two  children,  Learchus  and 
Melicerta  ;  by  Nephele  he  had  Phrixus  and  Hclle. 
Ino  beheld  the  children  of  her  rival  with  a  jealous 
c/e.    for  they,   being  the   sldeft,  .had  a  prior 


claim  to  their  father's  inheritance.  Refolved  on 
their  deftrudlioii,  Ihe  concerted  the  following  plan, 
as  moft  likely  to  eScdi  it.  A  grievous  famine 
laying  waice  the  country,  it  was  judged  expedient 
to  coufult  the  wade  about  the  means  of  I'upprel- 
fing  it.  Ino  having  gained  over  the  priefts  to 
her  intcrefl,  prevailed  on  them  to  return  this 
anfwer;  that  the  ravages  of  famine  could  no 
otherwife  be  fuppreffed,  than  by  the  facrilice  of 
Nephcle's  children.  Phrixus,  who  was  maHe  ac- 
quainted with  the  cruel  purpofe  of  Ino,  freigh'ed 
his  veffel  with  his  father's  treafures,  and  em- 
barked with  his  filler  Hclle  for  Colchis.  The 
voyage  provtd  fatal  to  her  ;  and  the  fea,  into 
which  file  fell,  was  named  from  her  rhe  Helle- 
fpont.  But  Phrixus  arrived  fafe  at  Colchis;  and 
was  proteflcd  from  the  cruelties  of  his  ftep- mo- 
ther Ino,  at  the  court  of  iEetes  his  kinfman,  who 
beftowcii  on  him  his  daughter  Chaiciope  in  mar- 
riage. Upon  his  arrival,  he  confecrated  his  (Iiip  to 
Mars,  on  whofe  provr  was  reprefented  the  figure 
of  a  ram.  This  embellifhment,  it  is  fuppofed  by 
fame  of  the  hiftorians,  gave  rife  to  the  fiiilion,  of 
his  having  fwam  to  Colchis  on  the  back  of  that 
animal,  of  his  having  facrificed  it  to  Mars^  and 
hung  up  its  fleece  in  the  temple  of  that  god.  Tt 
is  this  imaginary  fleece  which  is  celebrated  by  the 
poets  for  having  given  birth  to  the  expedition  of 
the  Argonauts.  A  variety  of  whimfical  con- 
je(ftures  have  been  frT;.ied  concerning  it.  Some 
are  of  i- pinion,  that  it  was  a  book  of  flieep-lkins, 
containing  the  myfteries  of  the  chemic  art.  Others 
have  affured  us,  that  it  fignified  'lie  riches  of  the  ■ 
country,  with  wliich  their  rivers,  that  abounded 
in  gold,  fupplied  its  inhabitants  :  and  th.u,  frora 
che  flieep-fkins  made  ufe  of  in  colledting  the 
golden  duft,  it  was  called  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Fur  a  further  illuAration  of  the  fubjcil  of  this 
poem,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  infert  the  following 
hiftory. 

Fyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  had  two 
fons  by  Neptune,  Neleus  and  Pelias :  by  Cre- 
theus  ftie  had  Mion,  Pheres  and  Amithaon  The 
city  of  lolcos  in  Theffaly,  which  Cretheus  built, 
was  the  capital  of  his  dominiens.    He  left  his 
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kin^^dom  at  his  death  to  ^fon  his  eldeft  Ion ;  but 
matle  no  pre v  lion  for  Pelias.  Pelias,  hovyever,  I 
growing  every  day  rt\ore  powerful,  at  length  de-  j 
throned  M{'>n.  And  hearing  that  his  wife  Al-  | 
cinieda  was  celivcrcd  of  a  fqn,  he  was  refolutely 
bent  on  his  deflrii(ftion.  For  he  had  been  fore- 
warned by  the  oracle  that  he  nauft  be  dethroned 
by  a  prince,  dcfcended  from  ^olus,  and  who 
fhould  appear  before  him  with  one  foot  bare, 
^lon  and  Alcimcia  being  infcijncd  cf  the  ty- 
rant's intention,  conveyed  their  fon  to  mount 
Pelion,  where  he  was  educated  by  Chiron. 
Having  attained  to  maturity,  he  confulted  the 
oracle;  wj-.o  encouraged  him  to  rs;  air  to  the 
court  of  lolcos  Pciias,  hearing  cf  the  arrival  cf 
this  ftranger,  and  of  the  circumllance  of  his  ap- 
pearance with  only  one  fandal,  concluded"  that 
this  muft  be  the  perfon,  whom  the  oracle  had 
foretold.  Havitig  made  hinifelf  and  hi»  fit-uation 
known  to  his  uncle,  Jafon  demanded  cf  h:m  the 
crown,  ■»  hich  he  had  fo  unjullly  ufur).>ed.  Pelias 
was  greatly  alaimed  at  this  requifition.  But 
knowing  that  a  thirfl  lor  glory  is  the  darling 
paflion  of  youth,  he  contrived  to  appeafe  his 
nephew's  rcfcntn^ent  by  difchifing  to  him  the 
xntans  of  gratifying  his  ambition.  He  aflured 
liim,  that  Phrixus.  when  he  failed  from  Orcho- 
mciio!!,  had  carried  with  him  a  fleece  of  gold,  the 
pofltflion  of  which  would  at  the  fanie  time  en- 
rich and  immortalize  him.  The  propofal  had  its 
deDred  effe<5t  Jafon  fignlfied  his  acccj-tance  of 
it,  and  colltdled  fpcedily  the  moft  illuftrious 
princes  of  Greece,  who  were  eager  to  embark  in 
a  caufe,  that  was  at  once  advantageous  arid  ho- 
jiourable.  Who  thefe  heroes  were,  the  route 
they  took,  the  dangers  v/ith  which  they  encoun- 
tered, and  the  fuccefs  they  met  v.ith,  are  parti- 
cular*  recorded  by  Apoilonius,  and  on  which  he 
has  lavifhed  all  the  graces  of  poetry. 

Such  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  de- 
livered down  to  us  by  the  ancient  poets  and 
hiftorians.  This  celebrated  expedition  is  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  era  cf  true  hiftory. 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  places  it  about  forty-three  years 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-fcven  years,  before  the  birth  of  Chrilt, 
He  apprehends,  that  the  Grcc',;8,  hearing  cf  the 
diftradions  of  Egypt,  fent  the  moft  renowned 
heroes  of  their  country  in  the  {hip  Argo,  to  per- 
fuade  the  nations  on  the  coaft  of  the  Euxine  fca  to 
throw  off  the  Egyptian  yoke,  as  the  Lybians, 
Ethiopians,  and  Jews  had  before  done.  But  Mr. 
Bryant  has  given  us  a  far  different  account  of  this 
matter  in  his  very  learned  fyftcm  of  mythology  ; 
V'hofe  fentiments  on  tliis  head  I  have  endcaveured 
^o  coUccft,  and  have  vci;tured  to  give  ihcm  a  place 
in  this  preface.  For  the  novelty  of  his  hypothe- 
fii,  and  the  learning  and  ingenuity  witli  which  it 
ii  fupportcd,  cannot  fail  to  entertain  and  iu(lru(5t 

US.' 

The  main  plot,  fays  the  learned  and  ingenious 
Uiythologift,  as  it  is  tranfmittcd  to  us,  is  certainly 
a  fable,  and  replete  with  inconGilencics  and  con- 
iradiiflions.  Yet  many  writers,  ancient  and  mo. 
ieri),  have  taken  tlic  account  in  grofb ;  and  with- 


cut  hefitation,  or  exception  to  any  particular  parf, 
have  prcfumed  to  fix  the  time  of  this  tranfadlion. 
And  having  fati^fied  themfelves  in  this  point,  they 
have  prefumed  to  make  ufe  of  it  for  a  llated  era. 
Mr.  Bryant  U  of  opinion,  that  this  hiftory,  upon 
which  Sir  Ifaac  Nevvfon  built  fo  much,  did  cer- 
tainly not  relate  to  Greece  ;  though  adopted  by 
the  people  of  that  country.  He  contends,  that 
Sir  Ifaac's  calculation  refted  upon  a  weak  foun- 
dation. That  it  is  doubtful,  v.  hether  fuch  perfons 
as  Chiron  or  Mulieus  ever  exifted  ;  and  llill  more 
doubtful,  whether. they  formed  a  fphere  for  the 
Argonauts.  He  produces  many  arguments  tQ 
convince  us,  that  rhe  expedition  itfelf  was  net  a 
Grecian  operation  ;  and  that  this  fphere  at  any 
rate  was  not  a  Grecian  work  :  and  if  not  from 
Greece,  it  mufl  certainly  be  the  produce  cf  Egypt. 
For  tlie  a{lron»:niy  cf  Greece  confefTedly  can^ 
from  that  country  :  confcquently  the  hiftory  to 
which  it  alludes,  niufl  have  been  from  the  fame 
quarter.  Many  of  the  conftellations.  fays  our 
author,  arc  cf  Egyptian  original.  The  zodiac, 
which  Sir  Kaac  Newton  fuppofed  to  relate  to  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  was,  he  afferts,  an  aflem- 
blage  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

After  haviifg  enum-^rateJ  all  the  particulars  of 
their  voyage,  the  different  routes  thty  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  taken,  and  the  many  inconfiftencies 
V'ith  which  the  whole  ilory  abounds,  Mr.  Bryant 
proceeds  to  obferve,  that  the  mythology,  as  well 
as  the  rites  of  Greece,  was  borrowed  from  Egypt, 
and  that  it  was  founded  upon  ancient  hiftories, 
which  had  been  tranfmiited  in  hieroglyphical  re- 
prefentations.  Thefe,  by  length  of  time,  became 
obfcure;  and  the  fign  was  taken  for  the  real.ty, 
and  accordingly  explained.  Hence  arofe  the  fable 
about  the  bull  of  Europa,  as. -J  the  like.  In  a.i 
thefe  is  the  fame  hiftory  under  a  different  allegory 
and  emblem,  in  the  wanderings  of  Rhea,  Ifis, 
Aftarte,  lona  and  Daniater,  is  figured  out  the  fe- 
paration  of  mankind  by  their  families,  and  their 
journeying  to  their  places  of  allotment.  At  the 
fame  time,  the  difperQon  of  one  particular  race 
of  men,  and  their  flight  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
is  principally  defcribed.  Of  this  family  were  the 
per.'"ons,  who  prcfcrved  the  chief  memorials  of  the 
ark  in  the  Gentile  world.  They  reprtfented  it 
under  different  emblems,  and  called  it  Dcmate", 
Pyrrha,  Selene,  Meen,  Argo,  Argus,  .\rchas,  and 
Archaius,  or  Archite.  The  Grecians,  .proceeds 
the  learned  writer,  by  taking  this  flory  of  the 
Argo  to  th-.nifelves,  have  plunged  into  nunibcr- 
lefs  dlfiicukief.  In  the  account  of  the  Argo,  wc 
have  undeniably  the  hiftory  of  a  facred  flnp,  the 
firfl;  that  was  ever  con!!  ruded.  I'his  truth  the 
bell  writers  among  the  Grecians  confefs,  thi  ugh 
the  merit  of  the  performance  they  would  fain  take 
to  themfelves.  Yet  after  all  their  prejudices,  they 
continually  bcrray  the  truth,  and  fhow  that  the 
hiflory  was  derived  to  them  from  ligypt.  The 
caufe  cf  all  the  niiftakes  in  this  curious  piece  of  my- 
thology arofc  from  hence.  The  Arkites,  who  came 
into  Greece,  fettled  in  many  parts,  bu'  efpecially  in 
Argolis  and  Theffalia;  where  they  introduced 
ihtir  rites  and  worfliip.    In  the  former  of  thefe  le- 
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gions,  tliey  were  commetnorated  under  a  notion 
of  the  arrival  of  Da-naus,  or  Danaus.  It  is  fiip- 
pofed  to  have  been  a  pcrfon,  who  fled  from  liis 
brother  ^gyptus,  and  came  over  in  a  facred  lliip 
given  him  by  Minerva.  This  fhip,  like  the 
Argo,  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  (hip  con- 
llru<5ted;  and  he  was  nlTuled  in  the  buildmg  of  it 
by  the  fame  Deity.  Divine  Wifdom.  Both  hiflories 
relate  to  the  fame  event.  Daiiaus,  upon  his  ar- 
rival, built  a  temple,  called  Argus,  to  lona,  or 
Juno;  of  which  he  made  his  daughters  priefteffes. 
The  people  of  the  place  had  an  obfcure  tradition 
of  a  delu;;c,  in  which  mufl  perifhed,  fome  few 
only  efcaping.  The  principal  of  thefe  was  Deu- 
calion, who  took  iefuge  in  the  acropolis,  or  tem- 
ple. Thofe  who  fettled  in  Theflaly,  carried  with 
them  the  fame  memorials  concerning  Deucalion, 
pnd  his  deliverance  ;  which  they  appropriated  to 
their  own  country.  They  mud  have  had  tradi- 
tions of  this  great  event  ftrongly  imprcffed  upon 
their  minds;  as  every  place,  to  which  they  gave 
rame,  had  fome  reference  to  that  hiflory.  In 
|)rocefs  of  time,  thefe  imprefiions  grew  more  and 
more  faint,  and  their  emblematical  worfhip  be- 
came very  obfcure  and  unintelligible.  Hence 
they  confined  the  hiftory  of  this  event  to  their 
own  country;  and  the  Argo  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  built,  where  it  was  originally  enfhrined.  As 
it  was  reverenced  under  the  fymbol  of  the  moon, 
tailed  Man  or  Mon,  the  people  from  this  circun-.- 
ftance  named  their  country  Ai-mona,  in  after 
times  rendered  Aimonia. 

This  extract  from  the  ingenious  and  learned 
mythologift,  will  enable  th^  reader  to  form  fome 
idea  of  his  fentiments  on  this  fuhjecS. 

But  whatever  difguft  the  grave  hiflorian  may 
have  conceived  at  this  unfightly  mixture  of  the 
marvellous  and  the  probable,  the  poet  needs  not 
be  offended  at  it.  Fi<5lion  is  his  province.  ■  He 
may  be  allowed  to  expatiate  in  the  regions  of 
fancy  without  controul,  and  to.  introduce  his  fiery 
bulls  and  fleeplefs  dragons  withou\:  the  dread  of 
ccnfure. 

The  Argnnautic  expedition  has  been  the  ad- 
mired fabjcd:  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
from  Orpheus,  or  rather  from  Onomacritus,  who 
lived  in  the  times  of  Pififtratus,  to  thofe  of  our 
author's  imitators,  who  lived  in  the  dechne  of 
the  Roman  empire.  To  weigh  the  merits  of 
thefe  ancient  poets  in  the  juft  fcale  of  criticifm, 
and  to  appropriate  to  each  his  due  fiiare  of  prai(e, 
is  a  talk  too  arduous  and  affuming  for  an  humble 
editor  to  engage  in.  Yet  fuch  is  the  partiality 
of  tranflators  and  editors  to  their  favourite  poets, 
that  they  wifh  either  to  find  them  fcated  above 
their  rivals  and  contemporaries,  on  the  fummits 
of  Parnaffus,  or,  if  pofTible,  to  fix  them  there. 
But  vain  are  thefe  wilhes,  unlefs  the  teftimonies 
of  the  firft  writers  of  antiquity  concur  to  gratify 
them.  The  reputation  of  Apollonius  can  neither 
be  impaired  nor  enhanced  by  the  ftriclures  of 
Scaljger  and  Rapin  :  the  judgment  of  Quintillan 
and  Longinus  may,  indeed,  more  materially  aiTecfl 
Jt.  They  have  delivered  their  opinions  on  ocr 
author  iu  the  following  words ; 


'Z'TiiTOi  ^£  *a<  a'TlMVOt  e  'A.'toXXuili;,  i  rat 
' KoyovroTiXaiv  TVoiT^rhi  ««'  ut  Owjjflof  «v  ftaXXov,  H 
'A'rD\>'onos  l^sAaif  yivtrScci.  SeSl,  xxxiii.  Longiri. 
di  Sublim. 

N.ni  contemnerKlum  edidit  opus  aquali  quandahj 
mediocritate. 

^'inSiil.  Injl.  Orat.  I.  x  c.  X. 
Unfortunately,  as  it  ill  < aid  feem.  for  the  Rho- 
dian,  thefe  celebrated  ftri6tures  wear  the  double 
face  of  approbation  and  cenfure.  The  pr.iife 
that  is  conveyeid  under  the.  term  «*]«TCf.  that  he 
no  where  finks,  is  lofl  in  the  implicHtivii,  that  he 
is  no  where  elevated.  The  expreflion  nen  con- 
temnendum  opus,  apparently  a  flattering  meiofis,  is 
limited  to  its  lo-.veil:  fenfe  by  the  iubfcquent  ol»- 
fervation,  aquali  quaiam,  rr.ediocvitate.  But  we 
mud  not  defert  our  poet  even  in  this  extremity; 
for  if  imitation  implies  eileem  and  admiration, 
.Apollonius's  nobleft  eulogy  will  be  found  in  the 
Writings  of  Virgil.  Thofe  applauded  paffages  in 
this  poet,  which  are  confeffedly  imitated  from 
our  author,  may  ferve  as  a  counterpoife  to 
the  fentence  of  the  critics.  Apollonius  was  Vir- 
gil's favourite  author.  He  has  incorporated  into 
his  .ffineid  his  fimiles  and  his  epifodes ;  a!nd  has 
fliown  the  fuperiority  of  his  judgment  by  his  juft 
application  and  arrangement  of  them. 

But  it  is  not  the  iVIantuan  poet  only,  who  has 
fetched  from  this  ftorehoufe  the  moft  precious  ma- 
terials. Valerius  Flaccus,  who  has  made  choice  o£ 
the  fame  fubjeiSl  with  the  Rhodian,  has  difcovered 
through  every  part  of  his  work  a  fingular  predi- 
ledlion  for  him.  He  is  allowed  to  have  imitated 
the  flyle  of  Virgil  with  tolerable  fuccefs ;  JUt  he  is 
indebted  for  the  conduA  of  his  poem  chi  ,fly  to  A- 
poUonius.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Quintillian,  who 
has  objeded  mediocrity  to  our  author,  has  men- 
tioned this  his  clofefl  irnltator  in  terms  of  tho 
highcft  refped.  Yet  muft  it  be  confefTed  that  tha 
genius  of  Flaccus  feldom  foars  fo  high,  as  when  iC 
is  invigorated  and  enligljtened  by  the'  mufe  o£ 
Apollonius. 

But  the  admiration  in  which  this  writer  has  teeo 
held  by  the  Roman  poets,  did  not  expire  with  themi 
The  rage  of  imitation,  far  from  ceafing,  has  caughc 
congenial  fplrits  in  every  fucceeding  period ;  and  the 
moft  approved  paffages  in  this  elegant  poera  havft 
been  diffufed  through  the  works  of  the  moft  ad- 
mired moderns.  It  were  needlefs  to  mention  any 
other  than  Milton  and  Camoens.  Milton's  imita- 
tions of  AjpoUonius  are,  many  of  ^hem,  fpecificd  in 
the  notes  inferted  in  Bilhop  Newton's  valuable  edi- 
tion of  all  that  writer's  poetical  works.  Camoens, 
who  has  hitherto  been  known  to  the  Englifti  reader 
only  through  the  obfcure  and  crude  verfion  of  Fan- 
fhaw,  has  appeared  of  late  greatly  to  advantage  ia 
the  very  animated  tranflation  of  Mr.  Mickle.  Thac 
the  refined  tafte  of  Camoens  was  formed  on  th« 
model  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  is  evidenR 
throughout  the  Luliad  ;  which  abounds  in  allufions 
to  the  pagan  mythology,  and  is  enriched  with  a  pro* 
fufion  of  graces  drawn  from  the  ancient  claincs<f 
In  the  number  of  thefe  it  can  be  no  difparagemenc 
to  his  pnem  to  reckon  Apollonius  Rhodius;  to  th* 
msrit  vf  whol;  work  Camoens,  if  I  misjudge  r.etj 
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■was  no  ftranger.  The  fubjedt  of  the  Portuguefe  i 
poem  bears  a  Orikingrcfcniblance  to  that  which  our  { 
author  haschofen.  For  the  heroes  both  of  Portugal  ■ 
and  Greece  tiaverfed  unknown  feas,  in  purfult  oi  j 
t..Q  wealth  with  which  an  unknown  country  wns  | 
expeiSed  to  fupply  them.  C;itnotns  n't  only  al-  ; 
lude^  to  Argo  and  her  demigods,  but  feehis  par  | 
ticuiarly  foci'  of  drawing  a  comparif 'i:  betwixt 
the  heroes  of  his  coun:ry  and  thofe  of  fhcffaly. 

Here  view  thine  Argonauts,  in  feas  unknown,  &c. 

£.  i.  p  9. 

Whh  fnch  bold  rage  the  youth  of  Mynia  glow'd, 
"When  the  firft  keel  the  Euxine  farges  plongh'd  : 
When  bravely  venturous  for  the  golden  fleece, 
Orac'lous  Argo  fail'd  from  wond'ring  Greece. 

B.  iv  /.  172. 

And  foon  after ; 

While  each  prefag'd  that  great  as  Argo's  fame, 
Our  fleet  ftiould  give  fome  ftarry  hand  a  name. 

"  The  folemnity  of  the  night  fpent  in  devotion, 
the  afft;(51ing  grief  their  friends  and  fclloW-citizens, 
tvh'.m  they  were  never  more  to  behold;  and  the  an- 
gry exclamations  of  the  venerable  old  mar,  give  a 
dignity  and  interefting  pathos  to  the  departure  of 
the  fleet  of  Gama,  unborrowed  from  any  of  the 
claflics.     See  the  concluding  note  to  B.  iv 

Apollonius  has  admitted  into  his  fi)  ft  book,  on  a 
>^  fmiilar  occafion,  moft  of  the  abovementioned  par- 
ticulats,  and  many  others  equally  interefting.  The 
jrayer  of  jalcn,  and  the  facrifices  previous  to  their 
embarkation,  are  circumftantially  related.  The  la- 
riieiitations  of  Alcimeda  at  the  lofs  (f  her  fon,  the 
filcnt  grief  of  ^fon  his  father,  and  the  tears  of  his 
friends,  contribute  to  make  this  parting  fceiie  the 
jnoft  pathetic  imaginable  Through  the  whole  of 
thi-  affeilingintervli  w,Camoensl"ecms  not  to  have 
loft  fight  of  ApolJoniu'.  i  ut,  left  it  ftiould  be  faid 
that  a  fimilarity  of  fituations  naturally  produces  a 
fnrilarity  of  fcntiments,  and  that  ■we  ought  not 
to  interpret  a  refemblance  like  this,  which  might 
"be  cafual  only,  to  be  the  cffecfl  of  ftudi;.\l  imita- 
tion; another  pafl'age  may  be  felecled  from  the  Lu- 
fiad,  which  is  univerfally  admired  for  its  genuine 
fublimity,  and  is  affirmed  to  be  the  happieft  effort 
of  unaflifted  genius.  "  The  apparition,  which  in 
night  hovers  athwart  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is 
the  grandeft  fiiSion  in  human  compofition ;  the 
invention  his  own  !"  See  the  DifTertation  prefix- 
ed to  Mr.  Mickle's  Tranflation  of  the  Lufiad. 
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I  here  is  a  pnflage  in  the  third  book  of  ApoIJa- 
nius.  to  which  the  defcription  of  the  apparition  at 
the  Cape  bears  a  ftriking  refemblance  :  [  mean  the 
appearance  of  the  ghoft  of  Sthenelus,  ftanding  oii 
his  tomb,  and  furveying  the  Argonauts  as  they  fail 
befide  him.  The  defcription  of  Camoens  is  indeed 
hfighrencd  by  many  additional  circumftances,  and 
enriched  with  a  profufion  o(  the  boldeft  images. 
Thi  colouring  is  h;«  own  ;  but  the  firft  defign  and 
outlines  of  the  piece  appear  to  be  taken  from  our 
poet 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  the  imitators  of  Apollonius, 
and  t<   give  fome  account  of  his  tranflators. 

Dr.  Broome,  well  known  in  the  literary  world  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  tranflation  of  the  OdyfTey, 
and  for  his  notes  annexed  to  it,  has  given  an  elegant 
verfion  of  the  Loves  of  Jafon  atid  Medea,  and  of 
the  ftory  of  Talaus  ;  which  are  publifli-^d  with  his 
original  poems  Mr.  Weft,  who  has  transfufed  in- 
to his  verfion  of  the  Odes  of  Pitidar.  much  of  the 
fpirit  of  his  fublime  original,  has  prefented  us,  in 
an  Englifti  drefs,  with  one  or  tvVo  detached  pieces' 
from  our  author.  Mr.  Ekins  has  tranflated  the 
third  book,  and  about  two  hundred  lines  of  the 
fourth  Had  this  gentleman  undertaken  a  verfton 
ot  the  whole  poem,  Mr.  Fawkes,  I  nm  confident, 
would  have  defifted  from  the  attempt.  The  pu- 
blic has  long  been  in  pofTeflion  of  feveral  tranfla- 
tions  of  this  latter  writer.  Thofe  of  Anacreon 
and  Theocritus  are  acknowledged  to  have  confi- 
derable  merit.  The  work  before  us  was  under- 
taken  at  the  reqiieft  "f  Mr.  Fawkes's  particular 
friends  ;  and  the  iiicreafing  number  of  his  fubfcrib- 
ers  enc.>uraged  him  to  perfeVere  in  his  defign; 
but  tie  completion  of  it  was  prevented  by  the  pre- 
mature ftroke  of  fate.  What  part  the  editor  haff 
taken  in  this  work,  is  a  matter  of  too  fmall  impor- 
tance to  need  an  explanation.  But  left  his  mo- 
tive ftiould  be  miftaken,  and  vanity  fhould  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  inftigated  what  friendfhip  only  fug- 
gefted,  he  begs  le<;ve  to  add,  as  the  bcft  apology 
he  can  offer  for  engaging  in  this  work  .  that  with 
no  other  ambition  than  to  aff/ft  his  friend,  did  he 
comply  with  his  folicitations  to  become  his  coad- 
jutor ;  and  with  no  other  motive  does  he  now  ap- 
pear as  his  editor,  than  to  enable  the  widow  to' 
avail  herfelf  of  thofe  generous  fubfcriptions,  for 
which  ftis  takes  occafion  here  to  make  her  thaak- 
ful  acknowledgments. 

March  27.  1780, 
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IN  FOUR  BOOKS. 


BOOK  I; 


The  argument. 

This  book  comtnehces  with  the  lift  and  charader  of  the  Argonauts.  Before  they  embark,  two  of  the 
chiefs  quarrel,  but  are  pacified  by  the  harmony  of  Orpheus.  They  fct  fail,  and  land  at  Lcmnos,  an 
ifland  inhabited  by  female  warriors ;  who,  thoup;h  they  had  flain  their  hufbands,  and  turned  Ama- 
zons, are  fo  charmed  with  thefe  heroes,  that  they  admit  them  to  their  beds.  Thence  they  fail  to 
the  country  of  the  Dolions,  and  are  kindly  received  by  their  king  Cyzicus.  Loofing  from  thence 
in  the  night,  and  being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  they  are  miftaken  for  Pelafgians,  with 
whom  the  Dolions  were  then  at  war.  A  battle  enfues,  in  which  Cyzicus  and  many  of  his  men  are 
flain.  The  morning  difcovers  the  unhappy  miftake.  Thence  they  fail  to  Myfia.  Hercules  breaks 
his  oar;  and  while  he  is  gone  into  a  wood  to  make  a  new  one,  Hylas  is  flolen  by  a  nymph,  as  he 
is  Hooping  for  water  at  a  fountain.  Hercules  and  Polyphemus  go  in  fearch  of  him.  Meanwhile 
the  Argonauts  leave  them  behind,  and  fail  to  Bithynia. 


Inspir'd  by  thee,  O  Phoebus,  I  refound 
The  glorious  deeds  of  heroes  long  renown'd, 
Whom  Pelias  urg'd  the  g6lden  fleece  to  gam. 
And  well-built  Argo  wafted  o'er  the  main. 
Through  the  Cyanean  rocks.     The  voice  divine 
Pronounc'd  this  fentence  from  the  facred  fhrine  : 
'  Erelong  and  dreadful  woes,  foredoom'd  by  fate, 

•  Through   that  man's   counfels  fliall  on  Pelias 

'  wait,  J 

*  Whom  he,  before  the  altar  of  his  god, 

'  Shall  view  in  public  with  one  fandal  ihod.'      lo 

And,  lo  1  as  by  this  oracle  furttold, 

"What  time  adventurous  Jafon,  brave  and  bold, 

Anaurus  pad,  high  fwoln  with  winter's  flood, 

He  left  one  fandal  rooted  in  the  mud. 

To  Pelias,  thus,  the  hafty  prince  repair'd, 

And  the  rich  banquet  at  his  altar  fiiar'd. 

The  ftately  altar,  with  oblations  ftor'd, 

Was  to  his  fire  ere6ted,  ocean's  lord. 

And  every  power  that  in  Olympus  reigns, 

Save  Juno,  regent  of  TheiTalia's  plains.  20 

Pelias,  whofe  looks  his  latent  fears  exprcfa'd, 

Tir'd  with  a  bold  adventure  Jafon's  breafl ; 

That,  funk  in  ocean,  or  on  fomc  rude  fliore 

Prollrate,  he  ne'er  might  view  his  country  more. 

Old  bards  aflirm  this  warlike  (hip  was  made 

By  Ikijful  Argus,  with  Minerva's  aid. 

'Tis  mine  to  fing  the  chiefs,  their  names  and  race, 

Their  tedious  vyanderings  on  the  main  to  trace, 


And  all  their  great  atchieVemerits  to  rehearfe: 
D-ign,  ye  propitious  nine,  to  aid  my  verfe.        30 

Firfl;  in  the  lift,  to  join  the  princely  bands. 
The  tuneful  bard,  enchanting  Orpheus,  ftands* 
Whom  fair  Calliope,  on  Thracia's  (hore. 
Near  Pinipla's  mount,  to  bold  CEagrus  bore. 
Hard  rocks  he  foften'd  with  perfuafive  fong. 
And  footh'd  the  rivers  as  they  roll'd  along. 
Yon  beeches  tall,  that  bloom  near  Zona,  ftill 
Remain  memorials  of  his  vocal  flcill  : 
His  lays  Fiera's  liftening  trees  admire. 
And  move  in  meafures  to  his  melting  lyre.        40 
I'hus   Orpheus   charm'd,    who   o'er  the  Biftons 

reign'd, 
By  Chiron's  art  to  Jafon's  intereft  gain'd. 
Afterion  next;  whofe  fire  rejoic'd  to  till 
Pirtlian  vallies  by  Phylleion's  hill, 
Born  near  Apidanus,  who  fportive  leads 
His  winding  waters  through  the  fertile  meads; 
There  where,  from  far,  Enipeus,  ftream  divine, 
Arjd  wide  Apidanus  their  currents  join. 
The  fon  of  Elatus,  of  deathlefs /ame. 
From  fair  Larifla,  Polyphemus  came.  50 

Long  fince,  when  in  the  vigour  of  hh  might, 
He  join'd  the  hardy  Lapithje  in  light 
Againft  the  Cen'aur^;   now  his  ftrength  reclin'd 
Through  age,  yet  young  and  martial  was  his  mind. 
Not  long  at  Phylace  Iphiclus  ftaid, 
Great  Jafon's  uncle ;  pleas'd  he  join'd  his  aid, 
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And  march'd  to  meet  th'  adventurous  band  from 

far, 
tJrg'd  by  affinity  and  love  of  war. 
Nor  long  Admetus,  wh"  at  Pherae  reign'd. 
Near  high  Chalcodnn's  bleating  fjL-lds  remain'd. 
Echion,  Erytus,  for  wiles  renown'd,  6l 

Left  Alope,  with  golden  harvefts  crown'd  ; 
The  gainful  (ons  of  Mercury  :  with  thefe 
Their  brother  came,  the  bold  ^thalides ; 
Whom  fair  Eupoiema,  the  Phthian,  bore 
Where  fmooth  Amphryfos  rolls  his  watery  ftore  : 
Thofe,  Menetus,  from  thy  fair  daughter  fprung, 
Antianira,  beautiful  and  young. 
Coronus  came,  from  Gyrton's  wealthy  town, 
Great  as  his  Cre  in  valour  and  renown,  70 

Catneus  hi«  fire  ;  who,  as  old  bards  relate, 
Receiv'd  from  Centaurs  his  untimely  fate. 
Alone,  unaided,  with  traiifcendent  might, 
Boldly  he  fac'd,  and  put  his  foes  ro  flight. 
But  they,  reviving  loon,  regain'd  their  ground  ; 
Yet  fail'd  to  vanquifli,  and  thty  could  not  wound. 
"Unbroke,  unmov'd,  the  chief  his  breath  refigns, 
O'erwhelm'd  beneath  a  monument  of  pines. 
From  Titarcfus  Mopfus  bent  his  way, 
Infpir'd  an  augur  by  the  god  <  f  day,  80 

Burydamas,  t<>  (hare  fair  honour's  crown, 
Forfook  near  Xyiiia's  lake  his  native  town, 
Nam'd  Ctimena  :   Mencetius  join'd  the  band, 
Difmifs'd  from  Opuns  by  his  fire's  command. 
Next  came  Eurytion,  Irus'  valiant  fon, 
And  Rribotes,  feed  of  Teleon. 
Oileus  join'd  thefe  heroes,  fam'd  afar 
For  ftratagems  and  fortitude  in  war ; 
Well  Ikill'd  the  hoftile  fquadrons  to  fubdue, 
Bold  in  attack,  and  ardent  to  purfae.  90 

Next  by  Canethus,  fon  of  Abans,  fent. 
Ambitious  Canthus  from  Eubcea  went ; 
Doi>ni'd  ne'er  again  to  reach  his  native  (hore, 
Nor  view  the  towers  of  proud  Cerinthus  more. 
For  thus  decreed  the  deltinicsfevere. 
That  he  and  Mopfus,  venerable  feer. 
After  Ir.ng  toils  and  various  wanderings  paft, 
On  Afric's  dreary  coaft  fhould  breathe  their  laft. 
How  fliort  the  term  affign'd  to  human  woe, 
Cloth'd  as  it  is  by  death's  decifivc  blow  '.  100 

On  Afric's  dreary  coafl  their  graves  were  made, 
From  Phafis  dillant  far  their  bones  were  laid, 
Far  as  the  eaft  and  wcflern  limits  run, 
Far  as  the  rifing  from  the  fetting  fun. 
Clytius  and  Iphitus  unite  their  aid, 
Who  all  the  country  round  CEchalia  fway'd; 
Thefe  were  the  fons  of  Eurytus  the  proud, 
On  whom  his  bow  the  god  of  day  beftow'd; 
But  he,  devoid  of  gratitude,  defy'd, 
And  challeng'd  Phoebus  with  a  rival's  pride,   iio 
The  fons  of  JEacus,  intrepid  race  '. 
Separate  advanc'd,  and  from  a  different  place. 
For  when  their  brother  unawares  they  flew, 
From  fair  iEgina  diverfe  they  withdrew. 
Fair  Salamis  king  i'elamon  obey'd, 
And  valiant  Peleu'  Phthia's  fceptre  fway'd. 
Next  Bute*  came  from  fam'd  Cecropia  far. 
Brave   I  cleon's  fon,  a  chief  renown'd  in  war. 
To  wield  the  deadly  lance  Phalerus  boafts, 
Who,  by  hit  lire  comiaiflion'd,  joins  the  bofts.  l2o 


No  fon,  fave  this,  e'er  blefs'd  the  hoary  fagf, 

And  this  Heaven  gave  him  in  declining  age  : 

Yet  him  he  fent,  difdaining  abjtdl  fears. 

To  fnine  confpicuous  'midft  his  gallant  peers. 

Thefeus,  far  more  than  all  his  race  renown'd, 

Faft  in  the  cave  of  Tjenarus  was  bound 

With  adamantine  fetters,  (dire  abode) ! 

E'er  fince  be  trod  th'  irremeable  road 

With  his  belov'd  Pirithou^ :  had  they  fail'd. 

Much  had  their  might,  their  courag'd  much  a- 

vail'd.  J3® 

Bccotlan  Tiphys  came,  experienc'd  well 
Old  ocean's  foaming  furges  to  foretel, 
Experienc'd  well  the  ftormy  winds  to  fhun, 
And  fleer  his  vefTel  by  the  ftars  or  fun. 
Minerva  urg'd  him  by  her  high  command, 
A  welcome  mate  to  join  the  princely  band. 
For  (he  the  fhip  had  form'd  with  heav'niy  Ikill, 
Though  Argus  wrought  the  di(5tates  of  her  will. 
Thus  plann'd,  thus  fafliion'd,  this  fam'd  fhip  ex- 

cell'd 
The  nobleft  fiiips  by  oar  or  fail  impell'd.  I40 

From  ArjEthyrea,  that  near  Corinth  lay, 
Phlias,  the  fon  of  Bacchus,  bent  his  way  ; 
Blefs'd  by  his  fire,  his  fplendid  manfion  flood 
Fall  by  the  fountains  of  Afopus'  flood. 
From  Argos  next  the  fons  of  Bias  came, 
Areius,  Talaus,  candidates  for  fame. 
With  bold  Leodocus,  whom  Pero  bore, 
Neleus'  fair  daughter,  on  the  Argive  fhore; 
For  whom  Melampus  various  woes  fuftain'd. 
In  a  deep  dungeon  by  Iphiclus  chain'd.  I50 

Next  Hercules,  endued  with  dauntlefs  mind. 
At  Jafon's  fummons  ftay'd  not  long  behind. 
For  warn'd  of  this  adventurous  band,  when  lafl 
The  chief  to  Argos  from  Arcadia  paft, 
(What  time  in  chains  he  brought  the  living  boar. 
The  dread,  the  bane  of  Erymanthia's  moor. 
And  at  the  gates  of  proud  Mycenae's  town. 
From    his    broad   fhoulders  hurl'd  the   monftcr 

down)  : 
Unafk'd  the  flern  Mycenian  ting's  confent, 
Inftant  to  join  the  warlike  hofl  he  went.  j6» 

Young  Hylas  waited  with  ohfequious  care. 
The  hero's  quiver  and  his  bow  to  bear. 
Next  came  the  lift  of  demigods  to  grace. 
He  who  from  Danaiis  deriv'd  his  race, 
Nauplius;  of  whom  fam'd  Prxtus  was  the  foQ 
Of  Prxtus  Lernus;  thus  the  lineage  run  : 
Fiom  Lernus  Naubolos  his  being  claim'd, 
Whofe  valiant  fon  was  Clytoneiis  nam'd. 
In  navigation's  various  arts  confefs'd 
Shone  Nauplius'  fkill,  fuperior  to  the  refl  :        170 
Him  to  the  Tea's  dread  lord,  in  days  of  yore, 
Danaus'  fair  daughter,  Amymone  bore. 
Laft  of  thofe  chiefs  who  left  the  Grecian  coaft. 
Prophetic  Idmon  join'd  the  gallant  hofl; 
(Full  well  he  knew  what  cruel  fate  ordain'd  ; 
But  dreaded  more  than  death  his  honour  ftain'd) 
The  fon  of  Phcebus  by  fome  ftol'n  embrace. 
And  number 'd  too  with  .ffiolus's  race. 
He  learn'd  his  art  prophetic  from  his  fire, 
Omens  from  birds,  and  prodigies  from  fire.      z8flf 
Uluftrlous  Pollux,  fam'd  for  martial  force. 
And  Caftor,  ikill'd  to  j>uide  the  rapid  horfe, 
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JEtolian  Lcda  fcnt  from  Sparta's  fliore  : 
Both  at  one  birth  in  Tyndarus  houfe  {he  bore. 
No  boding  fears  her  generous  mind  dcprefs'd ; 
She  thought  like  them  whom  Jove's  embrace  had 

blefs'd. 
Lynceus  and  Idas,  from  Arene's  wall. 
Heard  fame's  loud  fumnions,  and  obey'd  her  call: 
The  fons  of  Aphareus,  of  matchlefs  might, 
But  Lynceus  ftands  renown'd  for  piercing  fight : 
So  keen  his  beam  that  ancient  fables  tell,         291 
He  faw  through  earth  the  wondrous  depths  of  hell. 
With  thefe  bold  Periclymenus  appears, 
The  fon  of  Nclcus,  mofl  advanc'd  in  years 
Of  all  his  race  ;  his  fire's  unconquer'd  pride  : 
Him  with  vaft  ftrength  old  ocean's  lord  fupply'd, 
And  gave  the  power  when  hard  in  battle  prefs'd, 
To  take  whatever  form  might  fuit  him  beft. 
From  Tegea's  towers  where  bore  Aphidas  fway, 
Amphidamas  and  Cepheus  took  their  way,      aoo 
The  fons  of  Aleus  both  •,  and  with  them  went 
Ancaeus,  by  his  fire  Lycurgus  fent. 
Of  thofe  the  brother,  and  by  birth  the  firft, 
Was  good  Lycurgus;  tenderly  he  nurs'd 
His  fire  at  home  ;  but  bade  his  gallant  fon 
With  the  bold  chiefs  the  race  of  glory  run. 
On  his  broad  back  a  bear's  rough  fpoils  he  wore, 
And  in  his  hand  a  two-edg'd  pole-ax  bore, 
Which,  that  the  youth  might  in  no  danger  Ihare, 
Were  fafe  fecreted  by  his  grandfire's  care.        aio 
Angeas,  too,  lord  of  the  Elean  coaft, 
Sail'd,  brave  afTociate,  with  the  warlike  hoft. 
Rich  in  poiTeffions,  »f  his  riches  proud, 
Fame  fays  his  being  to  the  fun  he  ow'd. 
Ardent  he  wifli'd  to  fee  the  Colchian  fhorc. 
And  old  JEeta.  who  the  fceptre  bore. 
Afterius  and  Amphion,  urg'd  by  fame. 
The  valiant  fons  of  Hyperafius  came 
From  fair  Pellene,  built  in  days  of  yore 
By  Pelle's  grandfire  on  the  lofty  fhore.  2ao 

From  Tasnarus,  that  yawns  with  gulf  profound, 
Fuphemus  came,  for  rapid  race  renown'd. 
By  Neptune  forc'd,  Europa  gave  him  birth, 
Daughter  to  Tityus,  hugeft  fon  of  earth. 
Whene'er  he  flcimm'd  along  the  watery  plain, 
With  feet  unbath'd  he  fwept  the  furging  main, 
Scarce  brufh'd  the  furface  of  the  briny  dew, 
And  light  along  the  liquid  level  flew. 
Two  other  fons  of  Neptune  join'd  the  hoft. 
This  from  Miletus  on  th'  Ionian  coaft,  230 

Erginus  nam'd,  but  that  from  Samos  came, 
Juno's  lov'd  ifle,  Ancreus  was  his  name ; 
Illuftrious  chiefs,  and  both  renown'd  afar 
For  the  joint  arts  of  failing  and  of  war. 
Young  Meleager,  CEneus'  warlike  fon, 
And  fage  Laocoon  marched  from  Calydon. 
From  the  fame  father  he  and  CEaeus  fprung; 
But  on  the  breafts  of  different  mothers  hung. 
Him  CEneus  purpos'd  with  his  fon  to  fend, 
A  wife  companion,  and  a  faithful  friend.  240 

Thus  to  the  royal  chiefs  his  name  he  gave, 
And,  green  in  years,  was  number'd  with  the  brave; 
Had  he  continu'd  but  one  fummer  more 
A  martial  pupil  on  th'  JEtolian  fhore, 
Firft  on  the  lifts  of  fame  the  youth  had  flione. 
Or  own'd  fuperior  Hercules  alone. 


His  uncle  too,  well-lklU'd  tlie  dart  to  throw. 
And  in  th'  embattled  plain  refift  the  foe, 
Iphiclus,  venerable  Theftius'  fon, 
Join'd  the  young  chief  and  boldly  led  hinvon, 
I'he  fon  of  Lernus,  Palxmonius,  came,  2j  j 

Olenian  Lernus ;  but  the  voice  of  fame 
Whifpers  that  Vulcan  was  the  hero's  fire. 
And,  therefore,  limps  he  like  the  god  of  fire. 
Of  nobler  port  or  valour  none  could  boaft; 
He  added  grace  to  Jafon's  godlike  hoft. 
From  Phocis  Ipithus  with  ardour  prefs'd 
To  join  the  chiefs;  great  Jafon  was  his  gueft. 
When  to  the  Delphic  oracle  he  went, 
Confulting  fate,  and  anxious  for  th'  event.     a6s 
Zetes  and  Calais  of  royal  race. 
Whom  Orithyia  bore  in  wint'ry  Thrace, 
To  bhiftering  Boreas  in  his  airy  hall. 
Heard  fame's  loud  fummons,  and  obey'd  the  call, 
Eredlheus',  who  th'  Athenian  fceptre  fway'd, 
Was  parent  of  the  violated  maid, 
Whom  dancing  with  her  mates  rude  Boreas  ftolc. 
Where  the  fam  d  waters  of  llifTus  roll; 
And  to  his  rock-fenc'd  Sarpedonian  cave 
Convey 'd  her,  where  Erginus  poursi  his  wave:  zym 
There,  circumfus'd  in  gloom  and  grateful  ftiade. 
The  god  of  tempefts  woo'd  the  gentle  maid. 
They,  when  on  tip-toe  rais'd,  in  adl  to  fly, 
Like  the  light-pinion'd  vagrants  of  the  fliy, 
Wav'd  their  dark  wings,  and,  wondrous  to  behold  ! 
Difplay'd  each  plume  diftincSlwIth  drops  of  gold; 
While  down  their  backs,  of  bright  cerulean  hue, 
Loofe  in  the  wind  their  wanton  treffes  flew. 
Not  long  with  Pelias  young  Acaftus  ftay'd; 
He  left  his  fire  to  lend  the  Grecians  aid.  i8« 

Argus,  whom  Pallas  with  her  gifts  infpir'd, 
Follow'd  his  fiiend,  with  equal  glory  fir'd. 

Such  the  compeers  of  Jalon  highly  fam'J  ; 
And  all  thefe  demigods  were  Minyans  nam'cl. 
The  moft  illuftrious  heroes  of  the  hoft 
Their  lineage  from  the  feed  of  Minyas  })||^ft  : 
For  Minyas'  daughter,  Clymena  the  fair, 
Alcmeda,  great  Jafon's  mother  bare. 

When  ail  was  furnifti'd  by  the  bufy  band 
Which  veiTels  deftin'd  for  the  main  demand ;  29® 
The  heroes  from  loicos  bent  their  way 
To  the  fam'd  port,  the  Pagafxan  bay, 
And  deep-environ'd  with  thick  gathering  crowds, 
They  flione  like  ftars   refplendent   through    the 

clouds. 
Then  thus  among  the  rout,  with  wondering  look. 
Some  fwain  furvey'd  the  bright-arm'd  chiefs  and 

fpoke : 
'  Say  what  can  Pelias,  mighty  J  'Ve,  intend, 
'  Far,  far  from  Greece  fo  great  a  force  to  fend ! 
'   Sure,  ftiould  JEeta.  fpurn  the  fons  of  Greece, 
'  And  to  their  claims  refufe  the  golden  fleece,  300 
'  That  felf-fame  day  fliall  fee  his  palace  crown'd 

•  With  glittering  turrets  levell'd  to  the  ground, 
'  But  endlefs  toils  purfue  them  as  they  go, 

•  And  fate  has  mark'd  their  defperate  fteps  with 

'  woe.' 
Thus,  when  he  faw  the  delegated  bands. 
Spoke  the  rude  fwain  with  heaven- uplifted  hands: 
The  gentler  females  thus  the  gods  implore, 
"  Safe  may  they  reach  again  their  native  fhore:'' 
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Ahd  thu?  fome  matron  miid  her  mind  exprefs'd  , 
(Tears  in  her  eye,  and  terrors  at  her  breaft)   310 

•  Unfortunate  Alcimeda,  thy  fate 

•  Now    frowns  malignant,   though  it    frowns  fo 

•  Nor  wills  fhe  tenor  of  thy  life  to  run         [late  ; 

•  Serene  and  peaceful,  a'  it  firft  begun. 

•  On  ^fon  too  attend  iinnumber'd  woes; 

•  Far,  better  far,  a  ^ugering  life  to  dofe, 

•  And  bury  all  his  forrows  in  the  tomb, 

•  Unconfciou'  of  calamities  to  come. 

•  Oh  I  had  boch  Phrixus  and  the  ram  been  drown'd 

•  When  Helle  per;fti'd  in  the  gulf  profound  :  3Zo 

•  But  the  dire  monfter  was  with  voice  endu'd, 

•  And  human  accents  from  his  mouth  enfu'd, 

•  To  fad  Alcimeda  denouncing  ftrife, 

•  And  \\  oes  to  cloud  the  evening  of  her  life.' 
Thus  fpoke  fome  matron  as  the  heroes  went ; 
Aroimd  their  lords  the  mer.ial  train  lament : 
Alcimeda  embrac'd  her  fon  wi'h  tears, 

Each  breaft  was  chill'd  with  fad  prefaging  fears. 
Age-drooping  jfiEion  heard  the  general  moan, 
Wrapp'd  in    foft  robes,  and   anfwer'd    groan    for 
groan.  33© 

But  Jafon  fooths  their  fears,  their  bofom  warms, 
And  bid>  his  fervants  bring  the  burnifli'd  arms. 
Tbey,with  a  downcaftlook  and  lowly  how. 
Obey  their  chiet'with  filcnt  fleps  and  flow. 
Thepenfive  queen,  while  tears  bedew  her  face, 
Her  fon  ftiil  circles  with  a  fond  embrace. 
Thus  to  her  nurle  an  infant  orphan  fprings. 
And  weeps  unceafing  as-  fhe  clcfely  clings  ; 
Esperienc'd  infults  make  her  loath  to  flay 
Beneath  a  ftcpdame's  proud,  oppreflive  fway. 
Thus  in  her  royal  breaft  the  forrows  pent       341 
Forc'd  fighs  and  tears,  and  ftruggled  for  a  vent. 
Still  in  her  arms  ftie  held  her  favourite  fon, 
And  comfortlefs  witli  faultering  fpeech  begun  : 

•  Oh  had  I  died  on  that  dctefted  day, 

•  And  with  my  forrows  figh'd  my  foul  away, 

•  When  Pelias  pubiiih'd  his  fevere  decree, 

•  Sever»l(ptd  fatal  to  my  fon  and  me  I 

•  Thyfelf  had  then  my  aged  eyelids  clos'd,  [pos'd; 

•  And  thofe  dear   hands  my   decent   limbs  coin- 

•  This  boon  alone  I  wifti'd  thee  to  impart,       3JI 

•  This  wifh  alone  lay  dormant  at  my  heart. 

•  But  now,  alas  I  though  firft  r.f  Grecian  names, 

•  Admir'd  and  envy'd  by  Theffalian  dames, 

•  1,  like  an  handmaid,  now  am  left  behind, 

•  Bereav'd  of  ail  tranquillity  of  mind. 
'  By  thee  rever'd,  in  dignity  1  flione, 

'  And  firft  and  laft  for  thee  unloos'd  my  zone. 

•  for  unrelenting  hate  Lucina  bcrc, 

•  Thee,  one  lov'd  fon,  fhe  gave,  but  gave  no  more. 

•  Alas!   not  cv'n  the  vifions  of  the  night         560 
'   Foretold  luch  fatal  woes  frcm  phrixus'  flight.' 

Thus  niourn'd  Alcimeda  ;  her  handmaids  hear, 
Sigh  back  her  fighs,  and  anfwer  tear  with  tear. 
Then  Jafon  thefc  confoling  words  addrefs'd, 
To  footh  the  rifing  anguifh  of  her  breaft  : 
"  Ceafe,  mother,  ceafe  excefs  of  grief  to  fhow, 
•♦  Oh!  ccafc  this  wild  extravagance  of  woe. 
**  Tears  cannot  make  one  dire  difaftcr  lefs  ; 
•'  They  cherifti  grief,  and  aggravate  diftrefs.   I'o 
**  Wifely  and  jultly  have  the  god»  aflign'd 
*'  Unthought-of  mifcrics  to  all  mankind. 


"  The  lot  they  give  you,  though  perchance feverci 

"  Confiding  in  Minerva,  bravely  bear. 

"  Minerva  firft  this  bold  adventure  mov'd, 

"  Apollo,  and  the  oracles  approved. 

"  Thefe  calk  of  heaven  our  confidence  command, 

"  Join'd  with  the  valour  of  this  princely  band. 

"   Hafte,  royal  mother,  to  your  native  tow'rs, 

"  Pafs  with  your  handmaids  there   the  peaceful'* 

"  hours.  380 

"  Forbode  not  here  calamities  to  come  : 
"  Your  female  train  will  re-condu<ft  you  home." 
He  fp(>ke  ;  and  froni  the  palace  bent  his  way. 
Graceful  of  port ;  fo  moves  the  god  of  day 
At  Deles,  from  his  odour-breathing  fanes. 
Or  Claros  fituate  on  Ionian  plains, 
Or  I.ycia's  ample  fliores,  where  Xanthus  leads 
His  winding  waters  through  irriguous  meads. 
Thus  Jafon  march'd  majeftic  through  the  crowd, 
And  fame  aufpicious  rais'd  her  voice  aloud  :   390 
When  lo  !  the  prieftefs  of  Diana  came. 
Their  guardian  goddefs,  I,iiias  was  her  name, 
Bending  with  age,  and  kifs'd  the  chief's   right 

hand  ; 
In  vain  flie  wifli'd  to  fpeak ;  the  hafty  band 
With  fpeedy  footfteps  from  the  dame  withdrew, 
And  J.ifon  mingled  with  his  valiant  crew. 
Then  fiom  the  towerfenc'd  town  he  bent  his  way, 
And  reach'd  ere  long  the  Pagafsean  bay  ; 
There  join'd  his  comrades  wsiting  on  the  coaft,  . 
And  there  faluted  his  confederate  hoft.  40* 

When  from  lolcos,  lo,  the  wondering  train 
Obferve  Acaftus  haftening  o'er  the  plain. 
And  with  him  Argus,  his  compeer  and  friend; 
Unknown  to  Pelias,  to  the  ftiip  tJiey  tend, 
Argus  around  his  brawny  fhoulders  fiung 
A  bull's  black  fpoils  that  to  his  ancles  hung. 
Acaftus  wore  a  mantle  rich  and  gay, 
Wrought  by  his  fifter  lovely  Pelopa. 
Thus  rob'd,  the  chiefs  approach'd  the  crowded 

fhore  : 
llluftrious  Jafon  ftay'd  not  to  explore  410 

What  caufe  io  long  detain'd  them,  but  commands 
To  council  all  the  delegated  bands. 
,On  ftirouds  and  fail^  that  cover'd  half  the  beach. 
And  the  tall,  tapering  maft,  in  order  each. 
The  heroes  fat;  then  rifing  o'er  the  reft. 
His  hold  affociates  Jafon  thus  addrefs'd  : 

'  Since  now  the  ftores  lie  ready  on  the  ftrand, 
'  And  Unce  our  chiefs  and  arms  are  all  at  hand, 
'  No  longer  let  us  wafte  the  golden  day, 
'  But  the  firft  fummons  of  the  breeze  obey.     440 
'   And,  fince  we  all  with  equal  ardour  burn 
'   F<;r  Colchian  fpoils,  and  hope  a  fafe  return, 
'   Impartial  choofe  fome  hero  fam'd  afar 
'   I'o  guide  the  veiTel,  and  condudl  the  war, 
'  Let  him,  your  fovereign  chief,  with  foreign  foes 
*  The  terms  of  treaty,  and  of  fight  propofe.' 

He  fpoke  ;  with  earneft  eyes  the  youthful  band 
Mark  bold  Alcides  for  fupreme  command; 
On  him  with  voice  unanimous  they  call, 
Own  him  their  leader,  and  the  lord  of  all.     .   430 
In  the  mid  circle  fat  the  godlike  man. 
His  broad  right  hand  he  wav'd,  and  thus  began  : 

"   Let  none  to  me  this  arduous  talk  aflign, 
"  For  1  the  glory  with  the  charge  dfeclinc. 
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♦*  jifon  alone  fliall  lead  this  valiant  band, 
"  The  chief  who  rais'd  it,   let    that  chief  com- 
''  mand." 

Thus  briefly  fpoke  th'  unconquerable  man  ; 
Loud  approbation  through  the  circle  ran  : 
Then  Jafon  rofe  (complacence  fill'd  his  bread), 
And  thus  the  pleas'd  attentive  throng  addrefs'd  : 

•  Friends  and  aflociatcs,  fince  yonr  wills  decree 

•  This  great,  this  honourable  truft  to  me,         442 

•  No  longer  be  our  enterprife  delay'd  : 

'  To  Phoebus  firft  be  due  obbtions  paid ; 

•  I>e:  then  a  fliort  repaft  our  ftrength  renew  : 
'  And,  till  my  herdfnien  to  our  gallant  crew 

•  With  beeves  return,  the  beft  my  ftalls  contain, 

•  Strive  we  to  launch  our  vefiel  in  the  main. 

•  And  when  clofe  ftow'd  our  military  {lores, 
'  Each  rake  hi-  poll,  and  ply  the  nimble  oars. 

•  To  Phoebus  firft,  Embafian  Phoebus,  raife,     451 

•  The  fmoking  altar ;  let  the  vi(5lims  blaze. 

•  He  promis'd,  if  due  rites  to  him  I  pay,        [v/ay. 

•  To   point    through   ocean's    paths  our   dubious 

He  faid.and  inftantfo  the  talk  he  flew; 
Example  fir'd  his  emulative  crew. 
They  heap'd  their  veftments  on  a  rock,  that  flood 
Far  from  the  infulf  of  the  roaring  flood,  458 

But,  in  times  paft,  when  win'try  ftorms  prevail'd, 
Th'  encroaching  waves  its  towering  top  aflail'd. 
As  Argus  counfel'd,  with  ftrong  ropes  they  bound, 
Compadllng  clofe,  the  veffel  roui,d  and  round ; 
Then   with    ftout    nails   the    flurdy   planks  they 

join'd. 
To  brave  the  fury  of  the  waves  or  wind  ; 
Next  delv'd  with  fpades  a  channel  deep  and  wide, 
Through  which    the  (hip  might  launch  into  the 

tide. 
■  Near  to  the  water  deeper  was  the  way, 
Where  woiiden  cylinders  tranfverfely  lay  ; 
On  thefe  they  heav'd  the  veffel  from  the  plain, 
To  roll  her,  fmoothly-giiding,  to  the  main.       47O 
Then  to  the  benches,  tapering  oars  they  fix'd  ; 
A  cubit's  nieafure  was  the  fpace  betwixt : 
This  was  tlie  flation  for  the  labouring  bands, 
To  tug  with    bending   breads,  and  out-ftretch'd 

hands. 
Firft  Tiphys  mounted  on  th'  aerial  prow 
To  iffue  orders  to  the  train  below, 
That  at  his  word,  their  ftrength  uniting,  all 
^ight  join  together,  and  together  haul. 
With  eager  look  th'  attentive  heroes  ftand, 
And  wait  impatient  till  he  gave  command ;     48» 
Then  all  at  once,  with  full  exerted  Cway, 
They  move  her  from  the  ftation  where  flie  lay, 
And  pufhing  inftjtnt,  as-ihe  pilot  guides. 
On  fmo.ith  round  rollers  Pelian  Argo  glide?; 
Glibly  ftie  glides :  loud  ftiouts  the  jovial  band ; 
They   haul,  they  pull,  they  pufli  her  from  the 

ftrand 
Beneath  the  huge  hulk  groan  the  rollers  ftrong; 
Black  fmoke  arifes  as  {he  moves  along  ; 
Withfwift  deicent  (he  rufhes  to  the  main  : 
Coercive  ropes  her  rapid  race  reftrain.  490 

Then,  next,  their  fails  they  hoifled,  fix'd  their  oars, 
The  maft  erefted,  and  embark'd  the  ftores. 
By  lots  on  benches  were  the  heroes  plac'd, 
'And  with  two  heroes  every  bench  was  grac'd. 


On  great  Alcides,  formidable  name, 
And  on  Ancseus,  who  fmm   I'egea  came, 
With  voice  unanimous,  the  martial  hoft 
Beftov.''d  the  centres  honourable  ]toft. 
To  watchful  Tiphys  was  the  helm  alTign'd,      /^^g 
To  ftem  the  waves,  and  catch  the  favouring  wind. 
This  done,  with  ftones  befide  the  fhore  which  lay. 
They  rear'd  an  aitar  to  the  god  of  day, 
Embafian  Phoebus,  and  the  furface  round 
With  the  dry  branches  of  an  olive  crown 'd. 
Meanwhile  the  herdfmen  drove  two  beeves  well 

fed 
From  Jafon's  ftalls;  youths  to  the  altar  led 
The  viv^^ims;  fome  bi  ought  water  from  the  lake  ; 
8ome  the  due  offering  of  the  faked  cake. 
Jafon,  while  thefe  the  facrifice  prepare. 
Thus  to  his  parent  god  prefers  his  pray'r  :       jl^ 

'  Patron  of  Pagafa;,  thine  ear  we  claim, 
'  Guard  of  the  city  grac'd  with  ^fon'sname: 
'  When  to  confult  thine  oracle  I  went, 
'  It  promis'd  to  reveal  this  great  event, 
'  The  final  ifTue  of  our  bold  emprife  : 
'  On  thee,  chief  author,  all  our  hope  relies. 
'  Condu(5lmy  comrades  to  the  far-fani'd  fleece, 

*  Then  fafe  reftore  them  to  the  realms  of  Greece. 
'  And  here  I  vow,  whatever  chiefs  return, 

'  So  many  bulls  {hall  on  thine  altar  burn;         52» 

'  A  facrifice  at  Delphos  is  decreed, 

'  And  in  Ortygia  {hall  the  vitftim-i  bleed. 

'  But  now  thefe  humble  offerings  which  we  pay, 

'  Gracious  accept,  far-darting  god  of  d^y. 

'  Be  thou,  O  father,  our  aufpicious  guide, 

'  When  hence  we  fail  acrofs  the  founding  tide. 

'  Smooth  the  ron-^h  billows,  and  let  breezes  bland 

'  Propitious  waft  us  to  the  Colchian  land.' 

Thus  pray'd  he  fuppliant,  and  prepar'd  to  make 
The  facred  offering  of  the  falted  cake.  43W 

Alcides,  fam'd  for  manly  ftrength  and  fway. 
And  bold  Anca;ns  rofe  the  beeves  to  flay 
Alcides'  club  imprefs'd  a  deadly  wound 
On  the  fleer's  front,  and  fell'd  him  to  the  ground. 
Thy  axe,  Ancsus,  at  one  fturdy  ftroke. 
The   fteer's   fkull  fratSur'd,  and   the   neck-bone 

broke, 
Down  fell  the  viftim,  floundering  with  the  blow. 
Prone  on  his  horns,  and  plough'd  the  fand  below. 
The  ready  train,  that  round  in  order  flood, 
Stab  the  fallen   beeves,  and  {bed  the    life-warm 

blood ;  540 

Then  irum  the  body  firip  the  fmoking  hide, 
rhe  beafts  they  quarter,  and  the  joints  divide  ; 
The  thighs  devoted  to  the  gods  they  part, 
On  thefe  the  fat,  involv'd  in  cdwls.  with  art 
They  fpread,  and  as  the  lambert  flame  devours, 
The  Grecian  chief  the  pure  libation  pours- 
Joy  fill'd  the  breaft  of  Idmon  to  behold, 
How  from  the  thighs  the  flame  relucent  roll'd 
In  purple  volumes,  and  propitious  fmoke  ; 
And  thus  the  feer,  infpir'd  by  Phoebus  fpoke : 

*  Though  various  perils  your  attempt  oppofe, 
'  And  toils  unnumher'd  bring  unnumber'd  woes; 
'  Yet  fhall  ye  fafe  return,  ye  fons  of  Greece,     533 
'  Adorn'd  w  ith  conqueft.  and  the  golden  fleece. 
'  Me  Ciuel  fate  ordains  on  Afia's  {bore 

*  To  die,  nor  ne'er  behold  my  country  more. 
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« And  tliougli  my  defliny  long  flx'd  1  knew, 
«  Yet.  ftill  refolv'd,  1  join'J  the  martial  crew; 
«  Inflam'd  with  fflory  to  the  hoft  I  came, 

•  Of  life  regardlcfs,  emulous  of  fame.*  560 
Thus  he  .  the  ho.'r  the  fate  of  Mmon  mourn, 
But  jny  tranfports  them  for  their  wiili'd  return. 
The  fun.  remitting  now  his  fiercer  ray, 

pours  from  the  weft  the  faint  remains  of  day  : 
L.OW  as  he  finks,  the  lofty  rocks  expand 
Their  Imgthen'd  (hadows  o'er  the  diftant  land. 
On  leafy  couches  now  the  warlike  train 
Rep  ife  along  the  beach  that  fkirts  the  main. 
Before  the  chiefs  arc  favoury  viands  plac'd, 
And  tjenerous  wines,  delicious  to  the  tafte.      570 
The  h-^urs  in  mutual  converfe  they  employ, 
In  feftive  fongs,  and  undifTembled  joy. 
Thus  at  the  banquet  fpor:  the  young  and  gay, 
"When  mirth  breaks  in,  and  envy  flculks  away. 
But  not  unnurk'd  was  Jafon's  penfive  look ; 
Idas  beheld  him,  and  licentious  fpohe : 

»  What  doubts,  what  fears,  do  ^fon's  fon  per- 
plex ?  fvex .' 

•  What  dangers   fright   him,   and  what   forrows 

•  Proclaim  thy  thoughts :   or  is  thy  duhious  mind 

•  Difmay'd  with  terrors  of  the  daftardkind?  580 

•  Now  by  this  flout,  uncorquer'd  lance,  I  fwear, 

•  On  which  in  war  vidlorious  wreaths  T  bear, 

•  Scorning  from  Jove's  afliflance  to  receive 

•  Thofe  palms,  which  this  refiftlefs  lance  can  give) 

•  No  foes  {ball  brave,  no  wiles  of  war  withftand, 

*  Though  Jove  frown  adverfe,  this  impetuous  hand. 

•  Such  Idas  is,  for  prowefs  fam'd  afar, 

•  Arene's  boaft,  the  thunderbolt  of  war." 

This  faid,  the  boafler  feiz'd  a  goblet,  fill'd 
With  racy  wine,  and  to  the  bottom  fwill'd.     590 
O'er  his  black  beard  and  cheeks  the  liquor  flow'd  : 
Th*  alTembled  hofL  with  indignation  glow'd. 
Then  Idmon  rofe,  and  boldly  thus  re^  ly'd : 

•'  Vain  wretch !  to  brand  our  leader  and  our 
«  gi-ide;  [wine, 

»'  And   more  irreverent  flill,    thus  flufli'd  with 
*'  To  dare  reproach  fupetior  powers  divine. 
"  Far  different  fpecch  mufl  cheer  the  focial  train  ; 
*'  Thy  words   are   brutifli,   and  thy  boafts    are 

"  vain. 
"  Thus,  fame  reports,  the  Aloidze  flrovc 
"  ]-ong  fince  to  irritate  the  powers  above         6cc 
"  By  vile  afperfions,  infanioufly  free; 
"  Yet  they  in  valour  far  exceeded  thee. 
"  Slain  by  the  fhafts  of  Phcchus,  down  they  fell, 
•'  Though  high  afpiring,  to  the  depths  of  hell." 

He  faid;  but  Idas,  with  farcaflic  fneer, 
Laughing,  provok'd  the  venerable  feer: 

•  Declare,  wife  augur,  if  the  gods  decree, 

•  The  fame  perdition  fhall  be  hurl'd  on  me, 

•  Which  fam'd  Aloeus'  impious  fons  btfel         6c^ 
'  W.  en  flain  by  Phoebus,  and  condemn'd  to  hell. 

•  Meantime  efcapc,  or  manfully  withftand, 

•  Vain  feer,  the  fury  of  this  vengeful  hand.' 

Thus  Idas  fpoke,  impatient  of  controul, 
And  rifing  rage  inflam'd  his  fitry  foul ; 
Nor  had  they  here  ccas'd  fiercely  to  contefV, 
But  Jafon  anil  his  friends  their  wrath  reprefs'd. 
*Twas  then,  the  jarritig  heroes  to  compofe, 
Th*  enchanting  bard,  Oeagrian  Orpheus  rofe, 


And  thus,  at^uning  to  the  trembling  ftrln»s 
His  foothing  voice,  of  harmony  he  fings  :         6*8 
"  How  at  the  firft,  beneath  chaotic  fway, 
"  Heaven,  earth,  and  fea,  in  wild  djforder  lay  ; 
"  Till  nature  parted  the  ronflidling  foes, 
"  And  beauteous  order  from  confufion  rofe. 
"  How  in  yon  bright  ethereal  fields  above 
"  The  lucid  ftars  in  conflant  orbits  move; 
"  How  the  pale  queen  of  ni^ht,  and  gi-lden  fun, 
"  Through  months  and  years  their  radiant  jour- 
neys run :  [woods, 
"  Whence  rofe  the  mountains,  clad  with  waving 
"  The  cryftal  founts ;  and  hoarfe.  ref  ;unding  flood'--, 
"  With  all  their  nymphs;  from  what  celeftial  feed 
"  Springs  the  vaft  fpecies  of  the  fcrpent  breed  : 
"  How  o'er  the  new-created  world  below,      63  j 
"  On  high  Olympus'  fuminits  crown'd  with  fnow, 
"  Opliion,  and,  from  ocean  fprung  of  old, 
"  The  fair  Eurynome  reign'd  uncontroai'd: 
"  How  haughty  Satur.i,  with  fuperlor  fway, 
"  Exil'd  Ophion  from  the  realms  of  day  ; 
"  Eurynome  bef-'re  proud  Rhea  fled,  6^g 
"  And  how  both  funk  in  ocean's  billowy  bed. 
"  Long  time  they  rul'd  the  bleft  Titanian  gods, 
"  While  infant  Jove  poffefs'd  the  dark  abode* 
"  Of  Di(Sle's  cave  ;  yet  uninform'd  his  mind 
"  With  heavenly  wifdom,  and  his  hand  confin'd. 
"  Forg'd  by  earth's  giant  fons,  with  livid  rays 
"  Flam'd  not  as  yet  the  lightning's  piercing  blaze  ; 
"  Nor  roar'd   the  thunder  through   the    realaw 

"  above, 
•'  The  flrength  and  glory  of  almighty  Jove." 

Here  the  fweet  bard  his  tuneful  lyre  unftrung-. 
And  ceas'd  the  heavenly  mufic  of  his  tongue  ;  656 
But,  with  the  found  entranc'd,  the  iiftening  ear 
Still   thought  him   finging,    and  ftill  feem'd  to 

hear: 
In  filent  rapture  every  chief  remains, 
And  feels  within  his  heart  the  thrilling  flrains. 
Forthwith  the  bowl  they  crown  with  rofy  wine. 
And  pay  due  honours  to  the  powers  divine ; 
Then  on  the  flaming  tongues  libations  pour, 
And  wait  falubrious  fleep's  compofing  hour. 
Soon  as  thebright-ey'd  morning's  fplendid  ray 
On  Pelion'sfummit  pour'd  the  welcome  day,  66# 
Light  fe.iinm'd  the  breezes  o'er  the  liquid  plain. 
And  gently  fwell'd  the  flutftuating  main  ; 
Then  Tiphys  rofe,  and.fummon'd  by  his  care, 
Embark  the  heroes,  and  their  oars  prepare. 
Portentous  now  along  the  winding  fliores 
Hoarfe  founding  Fagafxan  Neptune  roars  : 
From  Pclion  Argo"s  keel  .loud  murmurs  broke, 
Urgent  to  fail ;  the  keel  of  f.icrcd  oak, 
Endu'd  wifh  voice,  and  marvelhaifly  wrought, 
Itonian  Pallas  from  Dodona  brought.  tjit 

Now  on  their  deflin'd  ports,  arrang'd  along, 
!n  feemly  order  fat  the  princely  throng  ; 
Faft  by  each  chief  his  glittering  armour  flames: 
The  niidmoft  ftation  bold  Ancseus  claims, 
With  great  Alcides  (whofe  enormous  might 
Arm'd  with  a  mafTy  club  provokes  the  fight), 
Clofe  plac'd  befidc  him  :  in  the  yielding  flood 
The  keel  deep-finking  owns  the  demigod. 

'Iheir  haufers  now  they  loofc,  and  on  the  brine 
To  Neptune  pour  the  confecrated  wine  :  68» 
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■Then  from  his  native  fh.ore  fad  Jafon  turns 
Hi?  oft-rcverted  eye,  and  filent  mourns. 
As  in  Urtypa,  or  the  Delphic  fane, 
Or  where  Ifmenus  laves  Boeotia's  plain, 
Apollo's  altar  round,  the  youthful  ctoir, 
The  dance  according  with  the  founding  lyre, 
The  hallow'd  ground  vviih  equal  cadence  b-at, 
And  move  in  meafure  their  alternate  feet ; 
Together  fo  Theffalia's  princes  fweep 
With  well  rim'd  oars  the  ulver-curling  deep  :   690 
While,  raifing  high  the   rhraciatj  harp,  prefides 
Melodious  Orpheus,  and  the  movement  guides. 
Dafh'd  by  their  oars,  the  foaming  billows  broke, 
And  loud  remurmur'd  to  each  mighty  ftroke. 
Swift  fail'd  tht^  ihip,  the  fun  refulgent  bcam'd. 
And  bright    as    flame    their    glittering    armour 

gleam'd, 
While  to  their  outftretch'd  oarf  the  heroes  bow, 
The  parted  ocean  whitening  foams  below. 
So  (hines  the  path,  along  fome  graffy  plain, 
Worn  by  the  footfleps  of  the  village  fwain.      700 
Th'  immortal  powers  that  Jove's  proud  palace 

crown, 
All  on  that  memorable  day  look'd  down. 
The  godlike  chiefs  and  Argo  to  furvey, 
As  through  the  deep  they  urg'd  their  daring  way. 
Then  too  on  Felion's  clnud-caut  iummit  i\o.>d 
The  nymphs  'hat  wander  in  that  lacred  wood; 
Wondering  they  view'd  below  th:  failing  pine, 
(Itonian  Pallas  fram'd  the  work  divine) 
And  bold   rhcfulia's  labouring  heioes  fweep 
With  III  etching  oars  the  navigabls  deep  710 

Lo  !  from  the  mountain's  topa.ofl  cliff  defcends 
The  Centaur  Chiron  ;   to  the  fhore  he  bends 
liis  haftyfootfteps  :  on  the  beach  he  flood, 
And  dipp'd  his  fetlocks  in  the  hoary  flood. 
He  hail'd  the  heroe<.  with  his  big,  broad  hand. 
And  wifti'd  them  fate  to  gain  their  na'ive  land. 
With  Chiron  came  Charicio  to  the  fi\ore ; 
The  young  Achilles  in  her  arms  fhe  bore, 
peleus,  his  lire,  with  fecret  pleafure  fmil'd. 
As  high  in  air  (lie  rais'd  the  royal  child.  720 

And  now  the  winding  bay's  fafe  precincts  pafl, 
Theffalian  Argo  plough'd  the  watery  wafle  ; 
On  riphys'  caie  the  valiant  chiefs  rely'd, 
To  fleer  the  veffcl  o'er  the  foaming  tide, 
The  fmooth  welUmodell'd  rudder  to  c;  nimand, 
Obfequious  to  the  movement  of  his  hand. 
And  nert  inferting  in  the  keel  below 
The  mail  tall-tapenng,  to  the  flern  and  prow. 
With  T'lpes  that  through  the  rolling  pulleys  glide, 
They  rear  upright,  and  firm  oh  every  fide.       730 
Then  high  in  air  the  fwelling  fails  they  raife, 
While  on  their  bofonis  buxom  Zephyr  plays. 
With  favouring  gales  their  fteady  cuurfe   they 

keep 
To  where  Tifajum  frowns  upon  the  deep. 
Meanwhile  fweet  Orpheus,  as  they  fail'd  along, 
Rais'd  to  Diana  the  melodious  fong,  [fides. 

Who  fav'd  them,  where  her  guardian  power  pre- 
From  treacherous  rocks  that  lurk  beneath  the  tides. 
The  fifh  in  ftioals,  attentive  to  his  lay, 
Purfu'd  the  poet  o'er  the  watery  way ;  740 

And  eft  emerging  from  their  liquid  fphere, 
Strove  more  diitir.S  his  heavenly  notes  to  hear. 


As  (keep  in  flocks  thick-pafluring  on  the  plaiu 
Attend  the  footfleps  of  the  fhepherd-fwain. 
His  well-known  call  they  hear,  and  fully  fed, 
Pace  flowly  on,  their  leader  at  their  head; 
Who  pipes  melodious,  as  he  moves  along. 
On  fprightly  reeds  his  modulated  fong  : 
Thus  charm "d  with  tuneful  founds  the  fcaly  train 
Purfu'd  the  flying  vefTcl  o'er  the  main.  7JO 

And  now  the  winds  with  favouring  breezes  blew. 
Corn  crown'd  ThelTalia  lefTen'd  to  the  view. 
The  Grecian  henes  pafs  by  Pclion's  flecp, 
Whofe  rocky  fummit  nodded  o'er  the  deep. 
Now  Sepias'  cliffy  beneath  the  waves  fubfide. 
And  fea-girt  Sciathos  furmounts  the  tide. 
Next,  but  far  diflant,  was  Plrtfia;  feen, 
(Built  on  Magnefia's  continent  ferene) 
And  Dolops'  tomb,  fqr  thi'.  pacific  fhore, 
Blefl  wirh  mild  eveiiiiig's  foften'd  gales;  they  bore. 
To  him  with  vidims  was  an  altar  crowa'd,     761 
While  night  prevail'd,  and  ocean  roar'd  around. 
Two  days  they  tarried,  till  propitious  gales 
Rofe  with  the  third,  and  bellied  all  their  fails. 
AfTiduous  then,  the  well  known  fhore  they  fill. 
The  flK.re  call'd  Apheta  .i  Argo  flill. 
Next  Melibcea,  on  '."hei'alia's  ihore, 
They  pais,  v.-here  winds  -iid  thundering  tempefls 

roar.  , 

At  early  dawn,  incumbent  o'er  the  deep, 
rhey  view  high  Oniole's  afpiring  fleep.  77© 

Next  by  the  flreams  of  Amyrus  they  fleer, 
And  where  thy     ales,  Eurymena,  appear. 
And  tJlTa  and  Olympus'  fhady  brow  , 
Loud  from  dee^>  cavein.J  gufn  the  waves  below. 
By  night  befiie  Pellene's  heights  they  fail, 
And  rough  CanallrT  fr^wing  o'er  the  vale. 
But  when  the  n.orn  difpl.iy'd  her  orient  light, 
Tall  Athos  rofe  confpicuous  to  the  fight ; 
Which  though  from  Lcmnos  far  remov'd  it  lay, 
As  far  as  fliips  can  fail  till  noon  of  day,  780 

Yet  the  proud  mountain's  high-exalted  head, 
A  gloom  umbrageous  o'er  Myrina  fpread. 
All  day  till  eve  the  foft  indulgent  gales 
Their  fuccour  lent,  and  fill'd  the  Iwelling  fails. 
But  when  with  eve  the  breezes  cea&'d  to  blow. 
The  mariners  to  Sintian  Lemnos  row, 
Ill-fated  illand  !  where  the  female  train 
Had  all  the  males,  the  year  preceding,  ilain. 
fir,  deep-enamour'd  with  the  nymphs  of  Thrace, 
The  men  declin'd  the  conjugal  embrace;.         790 
Their  wives  they  flighted,  and  unwary  led 
War's  pleafing  fpoils,  fair  captives,  to  their  bed. 
For  angry  Venus  robb'd  of  love's  delights 
The  I^emnian  females,  for  negledted  rites. 
Ah  ri;iferable  train  !   with  envy  curs'd, 
And  jealoufy,  of  palfions  far  the  word  ! 
One  fatal  uight  thin  unrelenting  crew 
Their  mates  and  all  the  lovely  captives  flew, 
And  every  male,  lell  in  the  coutfe  of  time 
Should  rife  fome  hero  to  revenge  the  crime.    89© 
Hy[ ifipyia  alone,  iiluftrious  maid, 
Spar'j  her  fire  Thoas,  who  the  fceptre  fway'd. 
Wiih  pious  care,  in  reverence  to  his  age, 
In  a  capacious  ark  llie  plac'd  the  fage. 
Confiding  in  the  mercy  of  the  wave 
The  monarch  from  the  nialTacre  to  fav€. 
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Some  faichful  fifhers,  to  their  mandate  juft, 
Convey *d  with  care  the  delegated  truft 
Safe  to  a  neighbouring  fea-ijrrounded  fliore, 
QZr.cea  nam'd,  fo  nani'd  in  days  of  yore,  8lO 

Now  Sicinum  ,   from  Sicinus  it  takes 
Its  title,  whom  a  Naiad  of  the  lakes. 
The  nymph  CEiices,  beautiful  and  fair, 
Comprefs'd  by   I'hoas,  to  the  monarch  bare. 
The  widow 'd  Lcmnians,   though  by  waves  fe- 

cur'd, 
Oft  fhone  in  arms,  to  martial  toils  inur'd. 
To  feed  their  cattle  was  their  daily  care, 
Or  cleave  the  furrowr  with  the  crooked  fliare  : 
Expert  at  thefc,  Minerva's  arts  they  fcirn'd, 
Which-  once  employ'd   them,   and    which    once 

adorn'd.  820 

Oft  to  the  main,  opprefs'd  wi'.h  dire  alarms, 
They  look'd;  for  much  they  fear'd  the  Thracian 

arms. 
And  when  ThefTalian  Argo  caught  their  view, 
<^ick  from  Myriiia  to  the  (bore  they  flew. 
Ail  clad  in  glittering  arms  they  prefs'd  the  (Irand, 
Impetuous;   (like  the  Bacchanalian  band. 
When   with  raw  fleib   their    horrid  feafts  they 

doit]  :  [foes. 

They  deem'd    the    vefTcl   flor'd    with   Thracian 
Kypfipyb  advanc'd  among  the  refb, 
Iji  the  bright  armour  of  her  father  drcfs'd;      830 
ilnxious^aftonifh'd  all  the  dames  r-ppear, 
And  by  their  filence  teftified  their  fear. 
Meanwhile  jEthaiides  the  heroes  I'jnd  ; 
To  him  their  peaceful  mandates  they  commend. 
Invefted  with  the  oflice  of  the  god. 
They  grace  their  herald  too  with  Hermes'  rod, 
Hermes  his  fire  ;  who  blefs'd  his  favourite  heir 
With  memory  nor  rime,  nor  place  impair. 
la  vain  around  him  Achtrcm's  waters  roll; 
They  pour  no  dull  oblivion  o'er  his  foul.  840 

To  h'.ni  the  fates' this  privilege  beftow, 
By  turns  to  wander  with  the  (hades  below  : 
By  turns  with  men  to  view  the  golden  day, 
Andfstl  the  fun's  invigorati;.g  ray. 
But  why  expatiate  on  fuch  themes  as  thefe  ? 
Why  teil  the  fame  cf  great  j^lthalides  ? 
The  herald  to  Hypfipyla  adiiref>.*d, 
With  mild  benevcler.ce,  this  joint  requeft  : 
That  now,  at  evcning-dofe,  the  friendly  land 
Might  hofpitably  treat  this  gallant  band,         850 
Who  fear'd  at  morn  to  hoift  th.ir  fwelling  fails, 
For  Eoreas  blew  with  unprt  ;iitiou5  gales. 

The  queen  had  fummon'd  to  the  council. hall 
Thi  JLtmnian  dames,  the  .dames  obcy'd  her  call: 
Who  mildly,  with  pcrfuafion  in  her  look, 
la  ord,;r  rang'd,  the  heroines  befpoke  : 

*  I^et  us,  my  mates,  and  ye  my  words  attend, 

*  Commodious  prcfents  to  thefe  llrangers  fend  ; 

*  Such  as  their  friends  to  mariners  confign, 

*  Silubrious  viandi,  and  delicious  wine  :  860 

*  So  will  they  peaceful  on  our  borders  (lay, 

*  Nor  need  c<ynipcl  them  to  the  town  to  (Iray. 

*  Here  will  they  learn  the  ftory  of  our  guilt, 

*  The  TOWS  we  broke,  the   kindred   blood   we 

'  fpilt; 

*  And  fure  a  tale,  thus  horrid,  muft  appear 

*  Cruel  and  impious  to  a  foreign  car. 


♦  Thefe  are  the  counfeU  of  your  faithful  friend, 

*  Prompt  to  advife,  and  fteady  to  defend. 

'  She  who  can  furnilh  counfel  more  difcreet, 
'  Now  let  her  oiTer — fo.-  this  caufe  we  meet.'  870 
Thus  ("poke  the  queen,  and  prefs'd  her  father's 

throne, 
A  royal  feat,  compos'd  of  folid  ftone. 
Then  rofe  Polyxo,  venerable  dame. 
Once  the  queen's  nurfe,  opprefs'd  with  age,   and 

lame  ; 
A  ftaff  fulUin'd  her  (for  her  limbs  were  weak) 
Tottering  with  age,  yet  vehement  to  fpeak. 
Near  her  four  damlels,  blooming,  frefh  and  fair, 
Sat  crown'd  with  ringlets  of  the  whiteft  hair. 
Full  in  the  midft  fhe  llood,  then  rais'd  her  head, 
Her    back    was    bent    with    years,  and  thus  (he 

faid  :  88o 

*  The  queen's  advice  I  greatly  mull  coinmend, 

•  Commodious  prefcnts  to  oiir  guefts  to  fend. 
'   And  what  more  faving  counfel  fliall  I  give 

'  To  thofe  mv  friends  who  (liall  herea'ter  live  ; 
'■  Whene'er  the  Cobs  of  I'hrace,  or  hoftile  hofts 
'  From  other  kingdoms  fliall  infcft  our  ceafts  ; 
'  Which  well  m:iy  happen,  we  muft  all  allow, 
'  As  this  invafion  that  alarms  us  now  ? 
'  But  (liould  fome  god  avert  th'  impending  ill, 
'  Yet  greater  evils  may  befal,  and  will.  89S 

'    For  when  the  oldefl  die,  as  die  they  muft, 
'   And  our  wile  matrons  be  transform'd  to  duft, 
'  And    you,    now  young,  opprefs'd  at  iaft  with 

'   ^^"'  .         .     r 

'  Shall  unprolific  tread  life's  irkfome  ftage  : 

'  What  wretched  mortals  ye,  who  then  furvive  ! 

'  Who  to  th'.ir  labour,  then, the  fleers  (hall  drive  ? 

'  Will  oven  then  their  necks  fpontaneous  bow 

'  Beneath^  the    yoke,    and   drag   the   ponderous 

'  plough  .' 

'  Or  will  they  reap  the  harveft  on  the  plain, 

'  And  every  ■  utumn  houfe  the  golden  grain  .'  9OO 

'  I,  though  prelerv'd  to  this  important  day, 

'  i' For  death  horn  n,s  abhorrent  turns  away), 

•  Yet,  ere  the  I'un  completes  his  annual  round, 

•  If  right  I  judge,  fliall  mingle  with  the  ground, 
'  Lodg'd  in  the  lap  of  earth,  at  nature'.-  call, 

*  And  'fcape  the  ruin  that  involves  you  all. 

'  Hear  then,  young  damfels,  what  my  years  ad- 

'  Vi:e  ; 
'   Before  you  now  the  fair  occafion  lies : 
'  Commit  your  city  to  thefe  ftrangers'  care,    509 
'  Let  them  your  mai  fions  and  pofTeflions  (hare* 
She  fpoke,  pleas'd  murmurs  fill'd  the  fpacious 

hall: 
Polyxo's  counfel  was  approv'd  by  all. 
From  her  fire's  throne  Hypfipyla  arofe, 
Thus  in  few  words  the  conference  to  clofe  : 
"   My  mates,  fince  all  this  fage  advice  commend, 
"  An  inftant  melTage  to  the  (hip  I  fend."      - 

She  faid,  and  to  Iphinoa  gave  command; 
"   Haftc,  find  the  leader  of  yon  martial  band, 
"   Invite  him  (of  our  amity  a  proof 
"  To  lodge  beneath  my  ho.'"pitab!e  roof  :         920 
"  There  time  will  furnilh  leifurc  to  relate 
"  The  gei'.ius  and  the  manners  of  our  ftate. 
"  But  let  his  comrades  rove,  as  pleafure  leads, 
"  And  pitch  their  tents  along  the  fertil|  meads; 
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**  Or  to  the  tower-defended  town  repair, 
"  Affur'd  of  fafety  and  our  royal  care." 

Th'  affembly  rofe,  as  thus  the  princefs  fpoke, 
Then  to  the  regal  dome  her  way  fhe  took. 
Iphinoa,  mindful  of  the  queen's  command, 
Approach'd  the  Minyans  fcatter'd  o'er  the  flrand, 
Who  throng'd  around  her,  eager  to  explore     9,3 1 
Wherefore  fhe  came,    and  what  commands  ftie 

bore. 
Then  thus  fhe  faid  :  •  Strangers,  to  you  as  friends 

*  Hyplipyla,  the  feed  of  Thoas,  fends 

«  Her  faithful  herald  with  this  ftriift  command,     ^ 

*  To  find  the  leader  of  your  martial  band ; 

•  Him  Jhe  invites  (of  amity  a  proof) 

«  To  lodge  beneath  her  hofpitable  roof : 

•  There  time  will  furnifh  leifure  to  relate 

*  The  genius  and  the  manners  of  our  ftate.      94© 

*  But  let  his  comrades  rove,  as  pleafure  leads, 

•  And  pitch  their  tents  along  the  fertile  meads; 
'  Or  to  the  tower-defended  town  repair, 

•  Affur'd  of  fafety,  and  the  royal  care.' 

Thefe  words  were  grateful  to  the  warlike  band  ; 
From  her  they  Icarn'd  whofe  fceptre  rul'd  the 

land ; 
Inftant  they  urg'd  their  chief's  affent,  and  all 
Prepar'd  obfequious  to  accept  the  call. 
A  mantle  doubly  lin'u,  of  purple  hue, 
The  fon  of  iEion  o'er  his  fhoulders  threw.      95© 
This  Paljas  gave  him,  when,  with  wond'rous  art, 
She  plann'd  his  fhip,  and  meafur'd  every  part. 
'Twere  fafer  to  furvey  the  radiant  globe 
Of  rifing  Phoebus,  than  this  fplendid  robe. 
Full  in  the  middle  beam'd  a  crimfon  blaze. 
The  verge  furrounding  darted  purple  rays. 
In  every  part  hiftoric  fcenes  were  wrought ; 
The    moving     figures    feem'd     inform'd    with 

thought. 
Here,  on  their  work  intent,  the  Cyclops  flrove 
•  Eager  to  forge  a  thunderbolt  for  Jove ;  960 

Half-rough,  half-fornVd  the  glowing  engine  lay. 
And  only  wanted  the  fire-darting  ray ; 
And  this  they  hammer'd  out  on  anvils  dire ; 
At  each  collifion  flalh'd  the  fatal  fire. 
Not  diftant  far,  in  lively  colours  plann'd, 
Two  brother?,  Zethus  and  Amphion  ftand. 
Sons  of  Antiopa  :  no  turrets  crown'd 
Thy  city,  Thebes,  but  walls  were  rifing  round, 
A  mountain's  rocky  fummit  Zethus  bore 
On  his  broad  back,  but  feem'd  to  labour  fore.  970 
Behind,  Amphion  tun'd  his  golden  ftiell, 
Amphion,  deem'd  in  mufic  to  excel : 
Rocks  flill  purfu'd  him  as  he  mov'd  along, 
Charm'd  by  the  mufic  of  his  magic  fong. 
Crown'd  with  foft  treffes,  in  a  fairer  field, 
Gay  Venus  toy'd  with  Mars's  fplendid  fhield. 
Down  from  her  Ihoulder  her  expanded  veft 
Difplay'd  the  fwelling  beauties  of  her  breaft. 
She  in  the  brazen  buckler,  glittering  bright. 
Beheld  her  lovely  image  with  delight.  98© 

On  a  rich  plain  appear,  not  diflant  far, 
The  Taphians,  and  Eleftryon's  fons  at  war  ; 
••Fat  (leers  the  prize  for  which  the  fwaios  contend, 
Thofe  ftrive  to  plunder,  thefe  their  herds  defend  ; 
The  meads  were  moid  with  blood  and  rofy  dew : 
The  powerful  ir.a.ny  triumph'd  o'er  the  few, 


Two  chariots  next  roll'd  lightly  o'or  the  plains. 
This    Pelops   drove,     and    fhook    the    founding 

reins ; 
Hippodamia  at  his  fide  he  view'd  : 
In  the  next  chariot,  Myrtilus  purfu'd,  990 

And  with  him  Oenonias;  approaching  near. 
At  Pelops'  back  he  aim'd  the  vengeful  fpear  ; 
The  faithlefs  axle,  as  the  wheels  whiil'd  round, 
Snapp'd  fliort,  and  left  him  ftretch'd  along  the 

ground. 
Here  young  Apollo  ftood,  in  aft  to  throw 
The  whirring  arrow  from  the  twangi.ig  bow, 
At  mighty  Tityrus  aim'd,  who  'oafely  llrove 
To  force  his  mother,  erft  belov'd  by  Jove  : 
He  from  fair  Elara  deriv'd  his  birtli, 
Though  fed  and  nourifh'd  by  prolific  earth.  looo 
There  Phryxus  ftoop'd  to  liden  to  the  ram, 
On  whofe  broad  back  the  HcUefpont  he  fwam. 
The   bead  look'd   fpeaking  :    earned  could  you 

gaze. 
The  lively  piece  would  charmingly  amaze. 
Long  might  you  feafl  your  eye,  and  lend  an  ear. 
With  pleafing  hope  the  conference  to  hear. 

Such  was  the  prefent  of  the  blue-ey'd  maid — 
In  his  right  hand  a  mifille  lance  he  fway  d. 
Which  Atalanta,  to  reward  the  brave. 
Sure  pledge  of  friendihip,  to  the  hero  gave,     lOIO 
When  on  the  breezy  Masnalus  the  rov'd. 
And  wilh'd  the  company  of  him  ilie  lov'd; 
But  he,  of  fuicors'  amorous  ftrife  afraid, 
Reprefs'd  the  fond  intention  of  the  maid. 
Thus  robb'd,  thus  arm'd,  he  to  the  city  went. 
Bright  as  a  (lar  that  gilds  the  firmament. 
Which  maids  affemSled  view  with  eager  eyes 
High  o'er  their  roof  in  orient  beauty  rife. 
On  the  bright  fignal,  as  it  darts  its  rays. 
Attentive  they  with  filent  tranfport  gaze.      1020 
Each,  with  this  omen  chann'd,  expedts,  though 

late, 
Return'd  from  diftant  climes  her  deftin'd  mate- 
Thus  flione    the    chief,    for   high  atchicvements 

known, 
Majeftic  as  he  mov'd  to  Lemnos'  town. 
The  noble  heroines  his  footfleps  meet. 
With  courteous  joy  the  Grecian  guefl  to  greet, 
Whofe    downcaft    eye    ne'er    wander'd,    till  he 

came 
To  the  proud  palace  of  the  royal  dame ; 
Obfequious  damfels  at  the  portal  wait. 
And  quick  unbar  the  double-folding  gate  :    ID30 
Then  through  the  various  courts  extending  wide, 
And  (lately  rooms,  Iphinoa  was  his  guide ; 
On  a  bright  throne,  with  rich  embroidery  grac'd. 
Fronting  her  fovereign  fhe  the  hero  plac'd. 
Th'  embarrafs'd    queen,    her    face    with  blufhes 

fpread. 
In  courteous  terms  addrefs'd  the  prince,  and  faid  : 
'   Why,  gentle  ftranger,  fliould  your  warlike  train 
'  At  diftance  far,  without  the  walls  remain  ? 
'  The  men  who  till'd  thefe  ample  fields  before, 
'  Now  turn  with  furrows  on  the  Thracian  (bore. 
'  But  hear,  while  I  our  matchlefs  woes  relate; 
'  So  (hall  you  know  the  ftory  of  our  fate.      104^ 
'  When  o'er  this  realm  my  father  Thoas  reign'd, 
'  The  Lemnian  youth,  to  fraud  and  rapine  train'd, 
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'  On  Thraclan  borders  feiz'd  the  trembling  prey, 
'  And  brought  thofe    flocks,  aild    loTcly  maids 

'   away, 
'  This  Venus  plann'd,  with  mifchievous  intent, 
'  And  fierce  among  them  fatal  difcord  fent. 

*  Their  wives  they  loath'd,  and   vainly  impious 

*  led  i«4j 

*  War's  fpoils,  fair  captives,  to  the  lawlefs  bed. 

*  Long  we  endur'd,  forgiving  infults  paft, 

*  And  hop'd  the  faitlilcfs  would  reform  at  laft. 

*  In  vain ;  each  day  but  doubled  our  difgrace, 
'  Our  children  yielded  to  a  fpurious  race. 

*  The  widow'd  mother,  the  difcarded  maid, 

*  Forlorn,  negleded  through  the  city  ftray'd. 

*  No  tender  pity  touch'd  the  parent's  brcaft, 

*  To  fee  his  darling  child  abus'd,  opprefs'd 

*  Btncath  a  flepdame's  proud,  imperious  fway  : 

*  No  fons  would  then  maternal  duty  pay,       1060 

*  Nor,  as  before,  their  mother's  caufe  defend  ; 

*  No  fifter  then  to  fifter  prov'd  a  friend  : 

*  But  the  gay  troops  of  Thracian  captives  fair 

*  Er.thrall'd  the  men,  and  challeng'd  all    their 

'  care; 

*  At  home,  abroad,  the  firft,  at  pleafure's  call, 

*  To  iharc  the  banquet,  and  conduA  the  ball. 

*  At  length,  but  ftrange  '.  fome  favouring  power 

'  divine 

*  In  female  minds  infpir'd  this  bold  defign, 

*  That,   when  return'd  from   Thracia's  hateful 

'  flioie, 
'  Our  roofs  thefe  traitors  might  protect  no  more  ; 

*  That,  thus  conftrain'd,  they  might  forego  their 

*  crimes,  1071 

*  Or  with  their  captives  fly  to  Jiftant  climes. 

*  They  fail,  return,  the  few  remaining  males 

*  Demand,  then  quit  us  with  aufpicious  gales ; 

*  And    now   the    frigid  fields  of  Thrace  they 

'  plough, 

*  And  countries  whiten'd  with  Sithonian  fnow, 

*  Hafle    then,  condud    your  comrades  to   the 

*  town  : 

'  Here  fix  your  feat,  and  Lemnos  is  your  own. 

*  And  if  to  high  dominion  you  afpire,  ^079 

*  Reign  here,  and  wield  the  fceptrc  of  my  fire. 

*  You  muft  approve  ;  for  not  fo  fair  a  coaft, 

*  Or  ifle  fo  fertile  can  the  .ffigean  boaft. 

*  Haftc  to  your  friends,  and  make  my  pleafures 

'  known, 

*  J^or  let  them  longer  lodge  without  the  town.* 

Artful  flie  fpoke,  forbearing  to  relate 
How  in  one  night  each  woman  flew  her  mate. 

Then  J.fon   thus :    "  Whate'er   your  bounty 
"  grants, 
'^  Stores  for  our  voyage,  or  our  prefent  wants, 
"  Plcas'd  we  accept :  I  to  my  valiant  bands 
*•  Will  fpeed  to  fignify  your  kind  commands,  1900 
"  Then  foon  conduct  my  comrades  to  the  town  : 
•'  But  ftill,   0  queen,   ftill  wear  your  father's 

"  crown. 
"  Not  from  difdain  I  fl.un  imperial  fway, 
"  But  great  atchievements  call  me  hence  away." 

He  fpoke,  and  gently  prefs'd  her  fair  right  hand, 
Then  lought  his  comrades  fcatt'jr'd  o'er  the  flraud, 
Unnumber'd  damfels  round  the  hero  wait, 
Csaing  with  joy,  and  follow  to  the  gate; 


Then  grateful  prefents  in  fwift  cars  convey     ICJQ 
To  the  land's  margin,  where  the  warriors  lay. 
When  Jafon  now  to  his  adventurous  bands 
Had  fignified  Hypfipyla's  commands, 
Wirh  eager  joy  the  Minyanshafte  to  fliarc 
Her  friendly  roofs,  and  hofpitable  fare. 
The  queen  of  love  Theffalia's  chiefs  infpires. 
For  Vulcan's  fake,  with  amorous  defires ; 
That  Lemnos,  Vulcan's  facred  ifle,  agen 
May  flourifti,  peopled  with  a  race  of  men. 
Great  Jafon  haftens  to  the  regal  walls ;  liCf 

The  relt  proceed  where  chance  or  pleafure  calls, 
Save  great  Alcides :  with  a  chofcn  train, 
Ambitious  he  in  Argo  to  remain. 
Eager  with  joy  the  jolly  crowds  advance 
To  fl-iare  the  genial  feafl,  or  lead  the  dance ; 
To  Venus'  and  to  Vulcan's  fane  they  throng, 
And  crown  the  day  with  vidims  and  with  fong. 
Sunk  in  foft  eafe  th'  enamour'd  heroes  lay, 
(Their  voyage  flHl  deferr'd  from  day  to  day) 
And  longer  ftill,  and  longer  had  declin'd. 
Full  loth  to  leave  the  lovely  place  behind,       IIZO 
Had  not  Alcides,  the  fair  dames  apart, 
Thus  fpoke  incens'd  the  language  of  his  heart: 
'  Miftaken  comrades,  does  our  kindred,  fay, 
'  From  our  own  country  drive  us  far  away  ? 
'  Or  are  we  fondly  thus  enamour'd  grown 
'  Of  foreign  damfels,  and  defpife  our  own  ? 
'  Here  fliail  we  ftay  to  till  the  Leninian  fields? 
'  Small  fame  to  heroes  this  bafe  commerce  yields. 
'  No  god,  propitious  to  the  fons  of  Greece,  IISJ 

•  Without  our  toil,  will  grant  the  golden  fleece. 

•  Our  courfe  purfue  we;  for  the  breeze  invites; 
'   And  let  him  revel  in  love's  foft  delights, 

'  Who  here  but  ftays  to  propagate  his  kind, 

•  And  leave  a  memorable  name  behind.' 

Alcides  thus  :  none  dar'd  to  lift  his  eye, 
To  breathe  a  murmur,  or  to  make  reply  ; 
But  keenly  flung  with  this  farcaftic  ftyle. 
They  hafte  to  leave  the  lov'd  Vulcanian  ifle. 
Sooii  as  the  damfels  their  fix'd  purpofe  knew. 
Around  the  chiefs  in  bufy  crowds  they  flew.  1140 
As  bees  from  fome  deep-cavern'd  rock  proceed. 
Buzz  o'er  the  lilies  of  the  laughing  mead. 
The  fweets  of  all  anibrofial  herbs  devour. 
And  fuck  the  foul  of  every  fragrant  flow'r ; 
Thus  they  in  fwarms  the  parting  Greeks  addrefs, 
Whh  hands  falute,  with  foothing  words  carefs; 
Then  to  the  pow'rs  above  with  fervour  pray, 
Safe  to  their  arms  the  heroes  to  convey. 
Hypfipyla  the  hand  of  Jafon  prefs'd,  I'^49> 

And  thus  with  tears  the  parting  chief  addrefs'd :  « 
"  Adieu! — and  may  you  with  the  fons  of  GreecQ 
"  Return  triumphant  with  the  golden  fleece. 
"  Here  Ihall  you  then  my  father's  fceptre  fway, 
"  And  his  domains  your  fovercign  will  obey. 
•♦  The  neighbouring  ftates  will  furniih  large  fup- 

*'  plies, 
"  And  .  vaft  empire  by  your  wifdom  rife. 
"  But  if  on  nobler  plans  your  thoughts  are  bent, 
"  And  vainly  I  prefage  the  wifli'd  event ; 
"  Abfent  or  prefent,  to  my  memory  kind, 
"  Still  let  Hypfipyla  poflcfs  your  mind.  I160 

"  And  if  withoflspring  Heaven  fhould  blefsme,fay, 
"  Hq.w  ihall  I  thca  my  Jafon'ii  will  obey  V\ 
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The    prince  beheld  the  queen  with  rapturous 
look, 
And  thus  with  mild  benevolence  befpoke  : 

•  May  thefe  events,  forcdoom'd  by   heaven's 
'  decree, 

•  Succefsful  prove,  Hypfipyla,  to  thee. 

•  But  ftill  of  Jafon  nobler  thoughts  rcfain  : 

'  Enough  for  me  o'er  my  own  realms  to  reig^n  ; 
^  May  but  the  powers  of  heaven  ((  alk  no  more) 
'   Safe  reconvey  me  to  my  native  fhore.  1 1  70 

'  If  that's  denied,  and  you,  my  fource  of  joy, 
'  Bear,  the  foft  token  of  our  loves,  a  boy ; 

•  Him,  when  mature,  in  kindnefs  to  your  friend, 
'   My  parents'  folace,  to  lolchos  fend  ; 

'  If  then  perchance  the  venerable  pair 

•  Survive  their  woes,  and  breathe  this  vital  air, 
'  There  may  he  live,  from  Pclias  far  remov'd, 
'  By  Grecians  honnur'd,  who  his  father  lov'd.' 

He  fpoke  his  lafl:  farewell  :   then  firft  afcends 
The  lliip,  and  with  him  his  illuftrious  friends   1 180 
In  their  due  flations  plac'd,  each  feiz'd  an  oar, 
"While  Argus  loos'd  the  cable  from  the  fhore. 
"With  adlive  flrokes  the  vigorous  heroes  fweep 
The  founding  bofom  of  the  billowy  deep. 
As  Orpheus  counfell'd,  and  mild  evening  near, 
To  Samothrace,  Elecftra's  ifle,  they  fteer, 
That  there  initiated  in  rites  divine. 
Safe  might  they  fail  the  navigable  brine. 
But,  mufe,  prefnnie  not  of  thefe  rites  to  tell : 
Farewell,  dread  ifle  I   dire  deities,  farewell !    II90 
L,et  not  my  verfe  thefe  myfteries  explain  ; 
To  name  is  impious,  to  reveal  profane. 
Thence  the  black  main  they  lafli'd  with  all  their 

might, 
Thrace  on  their  left,  and  Imbros  on  the  right ; 
And  fafely,  with  the  new-declining  fun, 
To  far-proje(5ling  Cherfonefus  run. 
Then  ftemm'd  they,  aided  by  the  fouthern  gales. 
The  llormy  Hellefpont  with  fweUing  fails. 
Left  the  high-furging  fea  with  morning  light, 
And  reach'd  Sigseum  with  approaching  night. 
Dardania  paft,  and  high-exalted  Ide,  laoi 

They  faw  Abydos  on  the  ftormy  tide. 
Thence  fail'd  they  by  Percoce's  pafture  lands, 
Pityea's  meadows,  and  Abarnis'  fands  : 
And  nightly,  favour'd  by  the  friendly  blaft, 
The  purple-foaming  Hellefpont  they  paft. 
An  ancient  ifland  in  Propontis  lies, 
That  towering  lifts  its  fummit  to  the  fkies; 
Near  Phrygia's  corn-abounding  coaft  it  flands. 
And  far-projecting  all  the  main  commands;    laio 
An  ifland  this,  fave  where  the  iflhmus'  chain  | 

Connedls  both   lands,   and  curbs  the  boifterous  I 

main.  [roar. 

Round  its  rough  fides  the  thundering  tempefts 
And  a  fafe  bay  is  form'd  on  either  (bore, 
.^fepus'  waters  near  this  ifthmus  fall : 
And  bordering  tribes  the  mountain  Ardlon  call. 
On  this  rough  mountain,  barbarous,  fierce,  and 

bold,  N 

Dwell  mighty  giants,  hideous  to  behold  ; 
And,  wonderful  to  tell !  each  monfter  ftands 
With  fix  huge  arms,  and  fix  rapacious  hands ;  lazo 
Two  pendent  on  their  ftiaggy  fhoulders  grow. 
And  four  deform  their  horrid  fides  below. 
Trans.  11, 


The  lowland  ifthmus,  verging  to  tlie  main, 
The  Dolian's  till'd,  and  all  the  fertile  plain. 
O'er  thefe  rei^'^n'd'Cyzicus,  the  brave,  the  young, 
Who  from  the  gallant  warrior,  .<Eneus,  fprung. 
The  d  lughter  of  Euform,  firft  in  fame. 
Bore  Cyzicus,  .flSneta  was  her  nanle. 
Secure  they  liv'd,  and  free  from  war's  alarms, 
Though  earth's  huge  fonr  were  terrible  in  arms. 
Sprung  from  the  monarch  of  the  hoary  tide,  IZ^i 
On  Neptune's  aid  the  Oolian  race  rely'd. 
To  this  fair  port,  with  gentle-bre'^thing  gales. 
This  friendly  (bore,  Thcffalian  Argo  fails. 
Htre  the  ropefaften'd  ftone  they  heave  on  fhore, 
Which  ferv'd  as  anchor  to  the  (l»ip  '.efore, 
But  now  too  lighr,  fo  Typhis  bids,  they  bring. 
And  leave  it  at  the  pure  Artacian  fpring ; 
Then  choofe  another  on  the  rocky  bay,  1239 

More  ponderous  far,  the  rolling  fr.ip  to  flay. 
There  the  fir(l  ftone  nnnamber'd  years  remain'd. 
Till,  a*  Apollo's  oracle  ordain'd, 
Th*  lonians  found,  with  rites  myfterious  grac'd, 
Arid  facred  to  Jafonian  Pallas  plac'd. 
Soon  as  the  Dolians,  near  approaching,  knew 
ThelTalian  Argn,  and  the  godlike  crew, 
Led  on  by  Cyzicus  they  hafte  to  meet 
The  princely  band,  and  amicably  greet; 
Invite  them  down  the  winding  bay  to  fall. 
And  fix  thtir  cable  near  the  city-wall.  IJJO 

Thus  friendly  treated,  the  Pelal'gic  train 
Strive  with  their  oars  th'  interior  port  to  gain. 
Then  firft  Ecbafian  Phoebus  they  adore. 
And  rear  an  altar  on  the  founding  fhore. 
To  them  the  king  difpatch'd,  with  heart  benign. 
Fat  fheep,  and  ftrong  exhilarating  wine. 
For  thus  the  iatred  oracle  foretold, 
'  When  here  arrives  a  band  of  heroes  bold, 
'  With  kind  complacence  treat  the  godhke  crew, 
'  Meet  not  in  arms,  buf  pay  them  honours  due!' 
Scarce  had  the  down  the  monarch's  cheeks  o'er- 
fpread;  iz6£ 

No  children  yet  had  blefs'd  the  nuptial  bed. 
Clita,  his  lovely  queen,  the  young,  the  fair, 
Renown'd  for  beauty,  and  her  goWen  hair. 
Sprung  from  Percofian  Merops,  ftill  remains 
A  ftranger  to  Lucina's  cruel  pains. 
Late  from  her  father's  court  the  king  convey'd, 
With  ample  dower  enrich'd,  the  blarrlelefs  maid  ; 
Yet  he  negle<5ts  the  geniai  bed,  and  feafts, 
All  fears  far  banifhing,  with  foreign  guefts.  la;© 
Oft  he  inquires  of  Pelias'  ftern  command,. 
And  why  the  heroes  left  their  native  land. 
As  oft  they  aik'd  what  cities  neighbouring  lay, 
And  in  Propontis  which  the  fafeft  bay. 
But  Icanty  knowledge  could  the  king  beftow. 
Though  it  behov'd  them  much  thefe  truths  tc 

know. 
When  morning  rofe,  tiie  Dindymean  fteep 
Some  mount,  to  view  the  navigable  deep, 
And  all  its  winding  bays;  the  road  they  came 
They  honour'd  with  illuftrious  Jafon'sname.  laSo 
The  chiefs,  who  chofe  aboard  the  (hip  to  ftay, 
Remov'd    her    from    the    moorings   where   fhe 

lay. 
Meanwhile  the  fons  of  earth,  a  numerous  train. 
From  theix  bleak  mountains  rufti  into  theplainj 
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Eefiege  the  pervious  bay,  and  ftrive  to  block 
Its  mouth  with  maffy  t.-ai^rniciits  from  the  rock ; 
Intending  there  Thcfiali:''s  pine  to  keep 
Hrmm'd  up,  lil:e  lome  hi  jje  niL>iiller  of  the  deep. 
But  Hercules  rcniaiii'd  :  hL  bow  he  drew, 
And  heaps  of  giants  wirh  hi:,  arrows  flew.      1290 
The  refl  enrag'd,  rough,  rocky  fragments  tore, 
Hurl'd  high  in  air,  and  thunder'd  from  the  fliore. 
(This  labour  (lili  for  Hercules  remain'd. 
By  Juno,  Jove's  imjierial  queen,  ordain'd) 
And  fiercely  new  the  glowing  battle  burn'd, 
When  lo  1   the  chiefs  from  Dindynius  rtturn'd, 
Attack'J  the  dcl'perate  giants  in  the  rear. 
And  dealt  deflrv.Clioii  with  the  dart  and  fpear ; 
Till  earth's  fierce  fons,  defil'd  with  wounds  and 

gore, 
Dropp'd   dead  ;     th^eir  bodies   cover'd   half  the 

(bore.  T300 

As  near  the  fea'»  broad  brink,  with  fturdy  flrokes, 
AfTiduous  woodmen  fell  afpiring  oaks; 
'J'hen  draw  fhem  in  due  order  from  the  flood, 
And  thus  well  drench'd  they  cleave  with  cale  the 

wood : 
Thus  at  the  entrance  of  the  hoary  bay. 
The  frequent  corfe  of  many  a  giant  lay  ; 
Some,  tumbled  headlong,  made  the  fea  their  grave, 
While  their  legs  rofe  above  the  briny  wave  ; 
ijonie  o'er  the  lands  their  horrid  vifage  (how. 
Their  feet  deep-xo.ited  in  the  mud  below.      131© 
Thus  their  huge  trunks  afford  abundant  fare 
To  Neptune's  fifhes,  and  the  birds  of  air. 
Soon  as  concluded  was  the  bloody  fray. 
And  favouring  breezes  call'd  ihe  chiefs  away, 
They  loos'd  ;  o'er  fwclling  ocean  fouthcrn  gales 
Breath'd  all  day  long,  and  flll'd  their  bellying 

fails, 
l^ight  rofe,  the  favouring  gales  no  longer  laft. 
The  fhip  drives  backwarcl  with  the  (lorniy  blaft. 
Again  they  harbour  on  the  friendly  coaft. 
Where  l^^te  the  Doliaiisentertain'd  the  hoft ;  1320 
And  round  the  rock  the  fleady  cable  bind, 
'I'he  rock  ev'n  now  to  facred  fame  confign'd. 
Ifere  through  the  gloom  of  night  again  they  came, 
And  knew  not  that  the  country  was  the  fame. 
I'ior  kwew  the  Dolians,  fo  dark  night  prevail'd, 
That  back  to  Cyzicum  the  Greeks  had  fail'd  ; 
But  deem'd  the  chiefs  a  band  of  IVlacrian  foes : 
To  arms  they  call,  and  force  to  force  oppofc. 
A  gicainy  luftre  glanc'd  along  the  field, 
"While  Ipear  met  fpear,  and  fhield  encoutiter'd 

fliield.  1330 

In  fun-fcorch'd  bu(hcs  thus  the  bickering  blaze 
riames    forth,    and   crackr;,ng   on    the    branches 

preys. 
Dire  was  the  confliil ;  on  the  fatal  plain  ■) 

Their  prince,  alas !  was  numbci  'd  with  the  flain,  > 
His  queen  and  bridal  bed  beheld  he  ne'er  again,  j 
For  Jafon  fpy'd  the  prince  advancing  near, 
And  through  his  bofom  plung'd  the  furious  fpear; 
The  ribs,  it  broke,  and  circumfcrlb'd  his  date, 
Wing'd  with  th'  inevitable  will  of  fate. 
Fate,  like  a  wall,  devoted  man  furroands,      1340 
And  faft  confines  him  in  its  circling  bounds. 
Himfclf  he  deem'd,  in  that  difordcr'd  fight, 
1r*iuly  he  deem'd  :  protcclcd  by  the  night; 


The  favouring  ni^ht,  alas  I  produc'd  his  banf; 
And   chiefs  unnuij'ber'd  with  their  prince  were 
For  Hercules,  v  Srii  liis  all-conquering  bow,    [flain. 
Dif[iatch'd  Telcclrs  u>  the  fhades  below, 
Aud.Mtgahroutea  :    by  Acaflus'  hand 
Pale  Sph>dris  lay  extended  on  the  ftrand. 
Pcleus  to  Pluto'^  dark  dominions  gave  ^350 

Zr-lys  the  hardy,  uiul  Gephyrus  brave. 
Bold  1  tlaiv.on,  wcll-flcili'd  the  lance  to  wield, 
Left  BiiiiK-us  cxj-iring  on  the  field. 
Ntrxt  Idas  vanquifh"d  Pronitus  by  his  fide; 
By  warlike  Clytius  Hy;xiiuhus  dy'd. 
Fair  Leda'f  fons,  in  bloody  cjnib.u  Ikill'd, 
Fierce  MegalolTacus  and  Phlogiu.';  kill'd. 
A'nd  Meleager  added  two  to  thefe, 
Itymoneus  and  valiant  Artaces. 
rhefe  all  were  chiefs  in  fighting  fields  approv'd, 
Deplor'd  as  heroes,  and  as  brothers  lov'd.       I365 
The  refl  for  fafety  on  their  flight  rely 
(As  trembling  doves  before  the  falcon  fly); 
'Fhen  to  the  city-gates  tumultuous  prefs, 
And  raife  the  piercing  ery  of  deep  diftrefs  : 
i'he  city  mourn'd  ;    they  deem'd,  return'd  front 
That  hollile  Macrians  had  renew'd  the  war.     [far, 

But  when  the  rofy  morn  began  to  wake, 
All  found  their  irretrievable  mifiake. 
Heart-rending  grief  opprefs'd  the  Grecian  train, 
To  fee  the  hofpitable  monarch  flain,  I37I 

A  clay-cold  corfe,  extended  on  the  fhore, 
Dtform'd  with  dull,  and  all  bcfmear'd  with  gore. 
The  Greeks  and  Dolians,  funk  in  deep  defpair. 
Mourn  three  long  days,  and  rend  their  graceful 

hair. 
A  tomb  they  rear  upon  the  rifing  ground, 
And  clad  in  brazen  arms  thrice  march  around  ; 
Ihen  for  the  monarch,  on  Limonia's  plain. 
Of  rites  obfervant,  funeral-games  ordain. 
There  ftands  the  tomb,   adorn'd  with  honours 

due,  i-ggi 

Which  diflant  ages  will  with  forrow  view. 
When  the  fad  news  at  Clrta's  ear  arriv'd, 
Not  long  the  queen  her  monarch's  fate  furviv'd  ; 
lint  woe  augmenting,  round  her  neck  (he  tied 
1  he  noole  diflionefl,  and  unfeemly  died. 
Her  mournful  diiga  the  weeping  dryads  fung. 
While  Dmdymus  with  lamentations  rung; 
And  ali  the  tears  that  from  their  eye-lids  fell, 
The  gods  transform'd  in  pity  to  a  well; 
In  CI  yllal  Ilreams  it  murmurs  ftill,  and  weeps,  I39»  m 
And  flill  the  name  of  wretched  Ciita  keeps. 
A  I'ay  fo  difmal,  fo  replete  with  woes, 
'J'ili  this  fad  day,  to  Dolians  never  rofe. 
Deep,  deep  immers'd  in  forrow  they  rcmain'd. 
And  all  from  life-fuj.porting  food  abilain'd ; 
.Sav.e  fuch  poor  pittance  as  man's  needs  require, 
Of  corn  ungtound,  or  unprepar'd  by  fire. 
And  annual,  on  this  day,  the  Dolians  ftill 
Sift  coarfeft  meal,  and  at  the  public  mill. 

Thenceforth  twelve  days  and  nights  dire  florm* 

prevail,  1409 

Nor  could  the  chiefs  unfurl  the  fwelling  fail. 
The  following  night,  by  fleep's  foft  power  op- 
Once  more  in  Cyzicum  the  heroes  reft;     [prefs'd, 
IVIopfus  alone  and  brave  Acaftus  keep 
'I'lie  watch  notfturnal,  while  their  comrades  ilecp. 
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When,  lo  !  a  Halcyon,  of  cerulean  hue,    ' 

O'er  the  fair  head  of  flumbeiing  Jafon  flew, 

In  airy  circles,  wond'rous  to  behold, 

And,  fcreaming  loud,  the  ceafing  ftorfn  f.iretold. 

The  grateful  found  attentive  Mopfus  heard,  1410 

And  niark'd  the  meaning  of  the  fea-^brcd  bird; 

(Which  gently  rifing  from  the  deck  below, 

Pcrch'd  on  the  fummit  of  th'  atrial  pniw) 

Then  rous'd  he  Jafon  from  his  fleecy  bed. 

Of  flieeps'  foft  fkins  compos'd,  and  thus  he  faid  ; 

'  O  fon  of  /Efon  hear  !    be  this,  thy  care, 

•  Hafte,  to  the  fane  nf  Dindymus  repair; 
'  There  Cybeltf  with  facrifice  i  nplorc, 

•  So  will  the  winds  tempelluous  ceale  to  roar. 

•  For  this  proclainl'd  the  boding   Halcyon  true, 

•  A'5  round  thee  funk  in  deep  repofe  file  flew.  1421 
'  By  Cybele's  dread  power  the  vaft  profound, 

•  And  all  the  winds  in  harmony  are  bound. 
'  By  her  fubfifts  prolific  earth  below, 

•  And  high  Olympus,  ever  crown'd  with  fnow. 

•  Jove  yields  whrn  fhe  afcends  the  courts  of  day, 

•  And  all  the  powers  immortal  own  her  fway.' 

To  Jafon  thus  the  venerable  feer ; 
And  welcopie  came  the  tidings  to  his  ear. 
Inftant  the  chief,  exulting  with  a  bound,        I430 
Sprung  from  the  bed,  and  "wak'd  his  comrades 

round. 
Elate  with  joy  his  looks,  his  words  unfold 
The  glad  prefage  which  Mopfus  had  foretold. 
Then  from  the  Halls  the  youths  appointed  drove 
Seledled  oxen  to  the  heights  abbve. 
Some  from  the  rock  unloos'd  the  corded  (lay, 
And  with  fleet  oars  approach'dthe  Thracian  bay. 
From  thence  the  top  of  Dindymus  they  gain'd  ; 
Few  were  the  heroes  that  aboard  remain'd  :  I439 
By  thofe  the  Macrian  rocks,  and  Fhr^cii-n  land 
Direiftly  oppwGte,  appear'd  at  hand; 
The  Thracian  Bofphorus  here,  involv'd  in  fhade, 
And  Myfia's  rifing  mountains  were  furvey'd; 
There  where  his  waters  black  ^fepus  pours, 
Nep^a's  plain,  and  Adrafteia's  tow'rs, 
A  vine's  '^aft  trunk  adorn'd  with  branches  flood, 
Though  old,  yet  found,  and  long  had  grac'd  the 

wood  : 
This  trunk  they  hew'd,.and  made  by  Argus'  fkill. 
An  image  of  the  goddefs  of  the  hill ; 
Wliich  on  the  rocky  eminence  they  plac'd,     I450 
With  the  thick  boughs  of  circling  beeches  grac'd. 
They  rear  an  altar  then  on  rifing  ground. 
Of  flones  that  reailiefl  lay,  and  wide  around 
Difpofe  the  branches  of  the  facred  oak, 
And  Dindymus's  deity  invoke, 
The  guardian  power  of  Phrygia's  hills  and  woods, 
The  venerable  mother  of  the  gods. 
OnTityas  and  Cylienus  too  they  call, 
Of  all  her  priefls  moft  lov'd,  and  hohonr'd  mod 

of  all: 
For  Ikill  prophetic  they  alone  are  fam'd ;       I460 
Idean  Dadlyli  ihefe  priefl.s  are  nam'd  ; 
Both  whom  Anchiala  in  Diifte's  cave 
Brought  forth,  where  chill  Oaxis  roll  his  vizxe^t^ 
While  on  the  burning  vidims  Jafon  pours 
JLibatJons  due,  the  goddefs  he  implores 
To  fmile  propitious  on  the  Grecian  train, 
And  ftill  the  tempefts  of  the  roaring  ma;n. 


Then  Orpheus  cail'd,  and  youthful  chiefs  advance, 
All  clad  in  arms,  to  lead  the  martial  dance  ; 
With   flalhing  fwords   they    clatter'd    on    their 
fliield?,  1470 

And  fill'd  with  feftive  founds  th*  aerial  fields. 
Loft  in  thefe  founds  was  every  doleful  flrajn. 
And  their  loud  wailings  for  their  monarch  flain. 
The  Phrygians  Itill  their  goddefs'  favour  win. 
By  the  revolving  wheel  and  timbril'.s  din. 
Of  thefe  pure  rites  the  mighty  mother  fhow'd 
Her  mind  approving,  by  thefe  figns  beftow'd  : 
Boughs   bend    with  fruit,  each  horn   her  bofom 

pours 
Kerb's  ever  green,  and  voluntary  flow'rs. 
Fierce  forefl  beafls  forfake  the  lonely  den,      I480 
Approach  with  gentlenefs,  and  fawn  on  men. 
A  pieafing  omen,  and  more  wond'rous  ftill 
The  goddefs  gave  :   the  DindymCan  hill, 
That  ne'er  knew  water  on  its  airy  brow, 
Burfts  into  ftrcams,  and  founts  perennial  flow. 
This  wonder  ftill  the  Phrygian  fhepherds  fing. 
And  give  the  name  of  Jafon  to  the-fpring. 
TheA  on  the  mount  the  chiefs  the  feaft  prolonp-, 
And  praife  the  venerable  queen  in  fong.  14851' 

But  When  the  morning  rofe  they  plied  their  oars, 
And  the  wind  ceafing,  left  the  Phrygian  fliores. 
Then  fair  contention  fir'd  the  princely  train. 
Who  beft  the  toil  of  rowing  could  fuftain. 
For  now  the  howling  ftorm  was  lutl'd  to  fleep; 
Ethereal  mildnefs  had  compos'd  the  deep. 
On  the  calm  fta  the  labouring  chiefs  rely'd ; 
Fleet  flew  the  ftiip  along  the  yielding  tide  ; 
Not  Neptune's  ffeeds  fo  fwift,  with  loofen'd  reins, 
Skim  the  light  level  of  the  liquid  plains. 
But  when  with  even-tide  the  bltiftering  breeze 
Brufti'd  the  broad  bofom  of  the  fwelling  feas, 
The  wearied  chiefs  their  tojjlfome  courfe  reprefs'd^- 
And  all,  fave  great  Alcides,  funk  to  reft. 
Swift  through  the  waves  his  arni  unaided  drew 
The  ftii^,  deep-laden  tvith  the  drowfy  crew. 
Through  all  her  planks  the  well-compa6led  pine 
Shook,  as  his  oars  difpers'd  the  foamy  brine. 
But  foon  the  heroes  view'd  the  Myfian  fhorc, 
As  by  the  mouth  of  Ryndacus  they  bore. 
On  Phrygia's  fields  a  wifliful  look  they  caft,  IJIO 
And  huge  JEgsion's  promontory  pafs'd, 
When  great  Alcides,  at  one  lucklefs  ftroke, 
His  oar,  hard  ftraining,  near  the  middle  broke. 
One  part  was  fwallow'd  in  the  whelming  main, 
One,  though  he  fell,  his  grafping  hands  retain  ; 
Backward  he  fell,  but  foon  his  feat  rcgain'd. 
And  lothing  reft  in  mute  amaze  remain'd. 
What  time  the  weary  labourer,  wanting  reft. 
Hies  to  his  cot  with  pining  faft  opprefs'd; 
Ev'd  in  the  entrance  of  his  rural  door  I520 

His  tottering  knees    he   bends,   and   moves   n» 

more  ; 
His  dufty  limbs  he  views,  and  callotw  hands, 
And  curfes  hunger's  infolent  demands  : 
Then,  not  till  then,  the  chiefs  to  Chius  row, 
Chius,  whofe  ftreams  around  Arganthon  flow. 
The  friendly  Myfians  on  their  peaceful  coaft 
Receive  with  hofpitality  the  hoft  ; 
Abundant  ftores  they  fend,  with  hearts  benign, 
Fat  (hcep,  and  ftrong  exhilarating  wine,        IS^? 
Rij 
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Some  bring  dry  Wood,  and  feme  in  order  fpread 

Soft  leaves  and  herbage  for  a  fpzcious  bed  : 

Some  from  the  flint  elicit  livincr  fire ; 

S  <  nie  mix  the  wines  that  generous  deeds  infpire  : 

The  feaft  they  crown,  and  rites  to  Phoebus  pay, 

F.cbaliao  PhocSus  at  the  clofe  of  day. 

But  Hercules  the  genial  feaft  declin'd, 

And  fought  the  wood  a  fitting  oar  to  find. 

Nor  long  he  fought  before  a  fir  he  found  ; 

Few  leaves  adorn'd  it,  and  few  branches  crown'd  ; 

Yet  a";  the  poplar's  flem  afpires  on  high,         Ii40 

This  fir,  f.)  (lout  and  tail,  attrads  his  eye. 

On  the  green  grafs  his  bow  he  laid  afide, 

His  arrowy  quiver,  and  the  lion's  hide. 

Firft  with  his  club  the  folid  foil  he  fhook. 

Then  in  both  arms,  affur'd,  the  fir-tree  took- 

Firm  on  his  feet  he  flood  with  bended  knee; 

His  big  broad  fhoulder  Ican'd  againft  the  tree; 

Then  heav'd  it  up,  deep-rooted  in  the  ground, 

Clogg'd  with  the  foil's  impediments  around. 

As  when  beneath  Orion's  wint'ry  reign,         I550 

The  fudden  tempcft  ruftics  from  the  main, 

Some  tall  Ihip's  mafl  it  tears,  and  every  Hay, 

And  all  the  cordage,  all  the  fails  away  : 

Thus  he  the  trunk  ;  then  took,  in  hafte  to  go, 

The  hide,  the  club,  his  arrows,  and  his  bow. 

Meanwhile,  preparing  for  his  friend's  return 
A  ready  fuppcr,  with  his  brazen  urn 
Alone  rav'd  Hylas  o'er  the  fields  to  brino- 
The  pureft  water  from  the  facn-d  fpring? 
For  to  fiich  tafks  Alcides  train'd  his  fquire,    Ij6» 
"Whom  firft  he  took  an  infant  from  hi^  fire 
Theodamas  ;  but  him  with  fword  fcvei  e 
He  flew,  who  churlilh  had  refus'd  a  ftcer. 
For  when  Theodamas,  opprefs'd  with  care, 
Turn'd  the  fredi  furrow  with  his  fhining  fliare, 
He  difobey'd.ah  wretjh  !   the  chief's  command, 
"Who  claim'd  the  labouring  ox  that  till'd  the  land. 
But  know,  Alcides  fought  for  caufe  to  bring 
War  on  Dryopja's  kingdom  and  the  king,     1569 
For  barbarous  ads,  and  right*  negleded  long. 

But  rove  not,  Mufe,  digrefTive  from  the  long. 
Soon  faithful  Hylas  to  the  fountain  came, 
Which  Myfian  fhepherds  cryflal  Pegje  name; 
It  chanc  d  the  nymphs,  in  neighbouring  ftrcatBs 

that  dwell, 
Then  kept  a  concert  at  the  facred  well. 
In  Dian'spraife  theyrais'd  the  nightly  fong. 
All  who  to  high,  aerial  hills  belong  ; 
Ail  who  in  caverns  hide,  or  devious  rove 
The  mountain-foreft,  or  the  fhady  grove. 
"When  from  htr  (pring,  unfuliied  with  a  flain,  1580 
Rofe  Ephydaiia,  to  attend  the  train, 
The  form  of  Hyla*  rufh'd  upon  her  fight, 
Jn  every  grace  of  blufhing  beauty  bright': 
I'liT  the  full  moon  a  beamy  luflre  fhed° 
And  heighten'd  all  the  honours  of  his'head. 
Fir'd  with  love's  fudden  flame,  by  Venu-:  rais'd 
'Jhe  frantic  naiad  languifh'd  as  file  gaz'd  : 
And  foon  as,  ftooping  to  receive  the  tide. 
He  to  the  ftream  his  brazen  urn  apply'd, 
In  gufii'd  the  foaming  waves;  the  nymph  with  joy 

Sprungfromthedeeptokifsthecharminghoy.  iw/l 
Her  left  arm  round  his  lovely  neck  (he  threw, 
Ano^with  her  right  hand  to  the  bottom  d«w. 


Firft  Polyphemus  heard,  as  .wanderlntr  ni'aii 

This  fatal  fount,  the  youth's  diftrefsful  cry, 

(In  fcarch  of  Hercule-  he  rov'd  the  wood) 

And  hied  with  hafty  footfteps  to  the  flood. 

As  when  a  lion  from  his  cavern'd  rock, 

At  diftance  hears  the  bleatings  of  the  flock, 

Tofeizehispreyhefprings,  with  hunger  bold,  l6cc 

But  faithful  (h^phcrds  had  fecur'd  the  fold; 

Defeated  of  his  prize,  he  roars  amain. 

Rends  his  h(.arfe  throat,  and  terrifies  the  fwain  : 

Thus  Polyphemus  call'd  with  voice  profound. 

And  vainly  anxious  rov'd  the  foreft  round. 

At  length  retreating,  he  the  path  cxplor'd 

Through  which  he  came,  and  drew  his  trufty  fword. 

Left  favage  beafts  (hould  feize  him  for  their  prey. 

Or  nightly  robbers  intercept  his  way. 

And  as  he  brandifti'd  the  bright  burnifli'd  blade, 

He  met  Alcide>  in  the  gloomy  (hade,  161 1 

Unknown  at  firft,  but  as  he  nearer  drew. 

His  friend  returning  to  the  fhip  he  knew. 

Though  his  breath  falters,  and  his  fpirits  fail,' 

He  thus  reveals  the  melancholy  tale  : 

"   Hard  is  my  lot,  and  piuch  averfe  my  v/ill, 

"  To  be  the  firft  fad  meffenger  of  ill ; 

"  Young  Hylas  went  to  fetch  frefti  water  late, 

"  Not  yet  return'd  ;  I  tremble  for  hi,  fate  : 

"  By  -obbers  feiz'd  or  beafts,  'tis  hard  to  guefs; 

"  I  heard  his  cry,  the  fignal  of  diftrefs  :"       i6zi 

Thus  he  :   the  fweat  from  great  Alcides  flow'd. 

And  the  black  blood  through  all  his  body  glow'd; 

Enrag'd,  the  fir-tree  on  the  ground  he  threw. 

And,  where  his  feet,  or  frenzy  hurried,  flew. 

As  when  a  bull,  whom  galling  gadflies  wound, 
Forfakes  the  meadows,  and  the  marftiy  ground, 
The  flowery  food,  the  herd.and  herdfmen  fliuns. 
Now  ftands  ftock-ftill,  and  reftlefs  now  he  runs;' 
Stung  by  the  breeze,  he  maddens  with  the  pain, 
TofTes  aloft  his  head,  and  roars  amain  :  1631 

Thus  ran  the  raging  chief  with  matchlefs  force. 
Then  fudden  ftopp'd  he,  wearied  with  the  courfe. 
Anxious  in  vain,  he  rov'd  the  foreft  round. 
The  diftant  hills  and  vales  his  voice  rebound. 
Now  o'er  the  lofty  mountains  rofe  in  view. 
The  morning  ftar,  and  mildeft  breezes  blew  : 
That  inflant  Tiphys  bade  the  heroes  fail, 
Afcend  the  vtfTcl,  and  enjoy  the  gale. 
The  ready  crew  obey  the  pilot's  word,  1640 

Their  anchor  weigh,  and  haul  the  cords  aboard  ; 
Then  give  the  ftretching  canvafs  to  the  wind     '• 
And  leave  the  Pofidean  rocks  behind. 
When  from  the  rofy  orient,  beaming  bright, 
Aurora  tipp'd  the  foot-worn  paths  with  light ; 
And  o'er  nioift  meads  the  glittering   dew-dreut 
(hin'd,  o  &  if 

They  mifs'dthofe  friends  their  folly  left  behind. 
Then  rofe  contention  keen,  and  pungent  grief, 
,  For  thus  abandoning  their  braveft  chief. 
In  filence  Jafon  fat,  and  lf)ng  fupprefs'd,  1650 

Though  griev'd,    the  labouring   anguifh    of  his 

hrcaft. 
Brave  Telamon,  with  anger  kindling,  fpoke  : 
"  Mute  is  thy  tongue,    and    unconccrn'd  thy 
"  look  : 
"  To  leave  unconquer'd  Hercules  behind 
"  Was  a  bafc  project,  and  by  thee  deCgn'd ; 
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"  Left,  when  to  Greece  we  fteer  the  failing;  pine, 
"  His  brighter  glories  (hould  out-dazzle  thine. 
"  But  words  avail  not — 1  renounce  the  band, 
"  Whofe  felfi{h  wiles  this  ftratai?em  have  plann'd." 
Thus  fpoke  iEacides,  inflam'd  with  ire,     1660 
His  eye-balls  fparkling  like  the  hurninej  fire; 
On  Tiphys  then,  by  rage  impell'd,  he  flew  : 
And  once  more  Myfia  had  receiv'd  the  crew  ; 
Again  the  heroes  the  fame  courfe  had  fail'd, 
Ihough  roaring  winds  and  raging  waves  pre- 

vail'd. 
Had  not  bold  Boreas'  fens  the  chief  addrefs'd, 
And,  nobly  daring,  hi?  rough  rage  reprefs'd. 
(Ill  fated  youths  .  for  that  heroic  deed 
Doom'd  Ly  the  hands  of  Hercules  to  bleed.  1669 
For  when  returning  home  their  courfe  they  fped. 
From  funeral  games  pcrform'd  for  Pelias  dead. 
In  fea-girt  Tenos  he  the  brothers  flew. 
And  o'er  their  graves  in  heapy  hillocks  threw 
The  crumbling  mould;   then   wkh  two  columns 

crown'd, 
ErecScd  high  the  death-devoted  ground  ; 
And  one  ftiU  moves,  how  marvellous  the  tale ! 
With  every  motion  of  the  northern  gale — 
But  thefe  are  fafts  referv'd  for  future  years) 
Lo  !   fudden,  Glaucus  to  their  fight  appears, 
Prophet  of  Nereus,  rifmg  from  the  main,       168© 
Moil  Ikill'd  of  all  his  fate-foretelling  train. 
High  o'er  the  waves  he  rear'd  his  Ihaggy  head, 
With  his  ftrong  hand  the  rudder  feiz'd,  and  faid  : 
"  Why  drive  ye  thus,  though  Jove's  high  will 
"  withllands, 
"  To  bear  Akides  to  the  Cokhian  lands  ? 
"  He  mufl  at  Argos,  fo  the  fates  ordain, 
"  And  fo  Euryftheus  has  decreed,  fuflain 
•'  Twelve  mighty  labours,  thence  be  rais'd  above, 
"  To  high  Olympus,  and  the  court  of  Jove. 
"  Ceafefor    Amphytrion's   fon,   your  murmurs 

"  ceafe, 
"  And  lull  the  forrows  of  your  fouls  to  peace.  169 1 
"   In  Myfia,  where  meandring  Chius  ftrays, 
"   Muft  Polyphemus  a  proud  "city  raife  : 
"  Then,  mid  the  Caiybes,  a  defperate  clan, 
"  Expires  on  Scythian  plains  the  gallant  man. 
«*  But  ftrange  is  Hylas'  fate  :  his  youthful  charms 
"  Entic'd  a  nymph,  who  clafp'd  him  in  her  arms. 
"   Now  the  bleft  pair  the  bands  of  Hymen  bind  ; 
"  In  fearch  of  him  the  chiefs  are  left  behind." 
This  faid,  he  plung'd  into  the  gulf  profound. 
The  purple  ocean  foam'd  in  eddies  round.     1 701 


The  god  defcending  with  refiftlefs  fway, 

Impell'd  the  hollow  veffcl  <>n  her  way. 

The  chiefs  rejoic'd  this  prodigy  to  view. 

And  inftant  Telamon  to  Jafon  flew 

In  friendly  fort,  and  in  his  right  he  took 

The  prince's  hand,  and  thus  embracing  fpoke  : 

"   Illuftrious  chief,  let  not  thine  anger  rife 
"   At  aught  I  faid  impetuous  and  unwife. 
"  Grief  for  my  friend  hasmade  meindifcreet,  171a 
"  And  utter  words  for  Jafon's  ear  unmeet ; 
"  Thofe  to  the  winds  wide  fcattering  let  us  give, 
"  And,  as  before,  in  friendly  concord  live." 
Then  Jafon  thus  :  "  Thy  cenfures  wound   my 
"  mind, 
"  V/hich  fay,  I  left  the  bravefl  Greek  behind. 
"  Yet  though  thy  words  reproachful  guilt  fuggefV, 
"   Rage  dwells  not  long  in  Jafon's  generous  bicaft; 
"  Since  not  for  flocks  or  riches  we  contend, 
"  But  a  bol(i  hero,  and  a  faithful  friend. 
"  And  thou,  1  truft,  if  reafon  calls,  wilt  be    1 720 
"  As  firm  and  warm  an  advocate  for  me." 

He  fpoke  ;  and  now,  the  hateful  contefl:  o'er. 
The  chiefs  refum'd  the  feats  they  held  before. 
But  for  thofe  heroes,  whom  they  left  behind, 
By  Jove's  decree  are  various  cares  defign'd. 
Nam'd  from  its  ftream,  the  boaft  of  future  days, 
Muft  one  on  Myfian  plains  a  city  raife  : 
One  (great  Akides)  other  toils  muft  {bare, 
And  learn  Euryftheus'  ftern  commands  to  bear. 
Long  time  he  threaten'd,  for  his  Hylas  loft,  1730 
Inftant  deftru(£t:ion  to  the  Myfian  coaft, 
Unlefs  the  Myfians  to  his  arms  reftor'd, 
Alive  or  dead,  the  partner  of  his  board. 
Of  all  their  bands  the  choiceft  youths  they  chofe. 
And  them  as  pledges  of  their  faith  propofe ; 
Then  fwoi  e  they  all,  their  fearch  weuld  never  end, 
Till  haply  they  had  found  the  hero's  friend. 
Still  to  this  day  the  fond  Clanians  feek 
(All  who  at  Erachin  dwell)  the  lovely  Greek. 
For  beauteous  youths,  to   Trachin's  walls  con- 
vey'd,  1 740 
Were  there  as  pledges  to  Akides  paid. 

Meanwhile  all  day  and  night  briili  breezes  blew^ 
Fleet  o'er  the  foaming  flood  the  veffel  flew  ; 
But  when  the  dawn  gave  promife  of  the  day, 
I  The  winds  expiring  gently  died  away. 
1  A  land  projeifiing  o'er  the  bay  below 
The  chiefs  difcover'd,  and  to  this  they  row  ; 
This  peaceful  port  a  while  the  Minyans  chofe, 
i  And,  as  they  reach'd  it,  grateful  morning  role. 


NOTES  ON  BOOK  I. 


■\''er.  X.  Thus  begins  Homer's  Batrachomya- 
chia,  the  17  th  Id.  of  Theocritus,  and  Aratus's 
poem. 

See  alfo  on  thefe  words  the  Gr.  Schol.  and 
Hoelzlinus's  note. 


Ver.  3;  For  Pelias,  iEfon,  &c.  fee  the  pre- 
face. 

Cokhos,  now  called  Mengrelia,  is  bounded  on. 
the  north  by  part  of  Sarmatia,  on  the  weft  by  fo. 
much  of  the  Euxine  fea,  as  extends  from  the  river 
R  "3 
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Corax  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phafi?,  on  the 
fouth  by  part  of  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  call  by 
Iberia. 

Ver.  5. 

■  when  Argo  pafs'd 
Through  Bofphorus  betwJKt  the  juftling  rocks. 

Milt.  Pjr.  Lofi.  B.  ii.  1017. 

Two  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  fea, 
called  Symflegadts  by  the  Grecians,  by  Juvenal 
Corcurentlajaxa ;  becaufe  they  were  fo  near,  that, 
as  a  fhip  varied  its  courfe,  they  feemed  to  open 
and  fhut;  or,  as  Milton  expreffes  it,  to  juJiU  one 
another.  They  were  alio  called  Cyanean,  from 
their  dark  colour. 

Ver.  13.  A  river  in  Theffaly,  according  to  A- 
pollonius,  Callimachus,  and  others.  But  lome  are 
of  opinion,  that  Anaurus,  as  its  etymology  im- 
plies, is  the  general  name  of  any  torrent.  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  relating  the  fame  ftory,  mentions 
the  river  Enipcus. 

Ver.  ^i-  The  Pxonians  of  Thrace  lived  upr^n 
the  Hebrus ;  and  all  the  people  of  that  region  were 
at  one  time  great  in  fcience.  The  Grecians  ac- 
knowledged they  were  greatly  indebted  to  them  ; 
and  the  mufes  are  fsid  to  have  come  from  thofe 
parts.  The  Pierians  were  as  famed  for  poetry 
•and  mufic,  as  the  Pseonians  were  for  phyfic.  Tha- 
myras,  Eumolpus,  Linus,  Thymastes  and  Mu- 
iicus,  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  this  country. 
Orpheus  alfo  is  afcribed  to  Thrace ;  who  is  faid 
to  have  foothed  the  favage  rage,  and  to  have  ani- 
mated the  very  rocks  to  harmony.  Bryant's 
Mylb. 

Ver.  35. 
Mulcentem  tigres  et  agentem  carmine  quercus. 

Virg.  Gecrg.  iv.  jIO- 

Ver.  42.  Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautic  poem 
afcribed  to  him,  gives  the  fame  account  of  hina- 
felf. 

Of  fit  xi  TBI  ftiX-^uM  ■sr^o^lci  fiiXiyri^vi  uoi^riv, 

Orpb.  Arg.  yi. 

Ver.  71.  It  is  fabled  that  this  perfon  was  a 
Thcflalian  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Elatus,  one  of 
the  L.apithx  ;  who,  having  been  violated  by  Nep- 
tune, obtained  of  him,  as  the  reward  of  her  pro- 
llitution,  that  Ihe  tnight  be  transformed  into  a 
man,  and  rendered  invulnerable.  Thus  changing 
her  fex,  (he  changed  her  name  into  Caneus,  being 
before  called  Coenis.  See  Ovid's  Metam.  and 
Firg.  Mn.  vi.  448. 

Ver.  79.  Mopfus  was  furnamed  the  Titarefian, 
frofti  Tifarefus,  the  name  of  a  place  and  river  in 
ThefFaly.     Thus  Hefiod  in  Scut,  t^erc.  1.  181. 

Ver.  12J.  I'hefeu'.by  the  help  of  his  friend  Pirl- 
thous  had  ftolen  Helen  from  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
and  carried  her  cfT:  in  return  for  this  fervice,  he 
a^fted  Pirlthous  in  the  rape  of  Proferpine.  In 
♦*dev  to  acc^tnplilij  iLij  dtUgn,  they  went  down 


to  the  infernal  regions  together  :  but  Pluto,  hav- 
ing difcovered  their  intei^tions,  expofed  Pirithous 
to  the  dog  Cerberus,  who  devoured  him,  and 
chaitied  Thefeus  to  the  mountain  Tsnarus. 

Plutarch's  Life  of  Thefeus. 

Ver.  138.  Apollonius  calls  him  "A^ysj  ajis-aji'Jr;, 
the  fon  of  Aroftor.  But  Banier  remarks  that  we 
ought  to  read  (as  Meziriac  has  recommended) 
aXt/li^id-Ai,  the  fon^cf  Aledcr.  For^  Argus  the  foil 
of  Arcftor,  preceded  the  time  of  the  Argonauts 
eight  or  nine  generations  :  but  moft  of  the  anci- 
ents a'^ree,  that  the  fliip  Argo  was  built  by  Argus 
the  fon  of  Alecftor,  wi-.o  lived  in  the  lime  of  the 
Argonauts.     Banier's  Myth.  Vol.  iv. 

Ver.  147.  Iphiclus  had  feized  upon  the  oxen  of 
Tyro,  the  mother  of  Neleus.  Thefe  Neleus  dc- 
nianrls,  but  is  denied  by  Iphiclus.  Pero,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Neleus  was  promil'ed  in  marriage  to  him 
who  recovered  thefe  oxen  from  Iphiclus.  Melam- 
pus  undertakes  the  recovery ;  but  being  vanquifh- 
ed,  is  thrown  into  prifon.  tiee  Holer's  Odyjf.  B. 
xi.  290. 

Ibid.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  fame  manner  by 
Orpheus  and  Valerius  Flaccus. 

"A.tu.)i1i!S  •sia.'ii  wio{  iiXt/^i  xx^Ttoos"ihfiuv, 
Ten  ^  woKvoffffafii^n  tsxdi  'AtoXXow  cLvuxli 

T-J'  xa)  fiavrctvi/it  'i'pro^i  xai  ^tfifm-rav  oftfh* 

<^»m;.  Orph.  Arg.  l8j', 

■  '■ Phabus  Idmon, 

Curi  genitor  tribuit  monita  prsnofcere  Divijm, 
Omnia,  feu  flamnia?,  feu  iubrica  cominus  txca, 
Seu  plenum  certis  interroget  acra  pennis. 

Val.  Flac.  B.  i.  228. 

Ver.  180.  There  were  two  grand  divifions  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  arcients,  viz.  into 
'if/rruca  and  ari/^a,  i.  e.  thofe  vi'hers  fire  was  heap- 
ed upon  the  altar,  and  thofe  which  were  not  ac- 
companied with  fire.  The  ciaura  'iu^prv^a.  were 
obfervations  made  from  the  vidtims  at  the  time 
they  were  bur.iing  ;  which  was  the  province  of 
the  Harufpices  :  the  cifixTo.  airvt^a.  referred  to  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  fuch  obfervations  as  the  aogurs 
collefted  from  them.  Thus  Euripides,  in  Bacth£e, 
ver.  257. 

Thus  Ovid  : 

cui  pofic  figuras 

Siimere  quas  vcllet,  rurfulque  reponere  fumpta$, 
Neptunuj  dcderat,  Nelci  fangulnis  auiiVr. 

Met.  xJi.  55S. 

And  Seneca  : 
Sumere  innumeras  folitum  figuras.         MeJ.  635. 

Ver.  222.  The  text  has  Polyphemus  ;  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  falfe  reading,  m  Valerius  Flaccus 
and  Paufanias  feem  to  confirm.  The  annotator  to 
Mr.  Pope's  Odyffey,  not  fufpedling  this,  was  led 
into  a  pleafant  miflake.  "  If  Polyphemy  (fays  he, 
Od.  ix.  569),  had  really  this  quality  of  running 
upon  the  waves,  he  might  have  deftroyed  Ulyffes 
without  throwing  this  mountain  :  but  Apollonius 
is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  an  abfurdity,  and  one 
6     .  '      . ' 


might  rather  believe  that  he  would  fink  the  earth 
at  every  ftcp,  than  run  upon  the  waters  with  fuch 
lightnefs  as  not  to  wet  his  feet."  As  this  dclcrip- 
tion  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  Euphemus  is  originally  ta- 
ken from  Homer's  account  of  the  mares  of  KriiSt- 
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O  royal  mother,   ceafe  your  fears, 

Nor  fend  me  to  the  fight  with  boding  tears.   Pitt, 

Ver.  384.  Virgil  has  manifeftly  borrowed  this 
comparifcn,  and  applied  it  to  Alncas.     B.  iv.  143. 


honius,  of  Vir.cril's  defcription  of  CainiUus'slwifc-  \  As  when  from  Lycia,  bound  in  wint'ry  froft, 
nefs,  feems  copied  from  thele  beautiful  lines  of  A-  '   '"'        v„„. »,.,„'  a..»„„,„  ^       u  .i,„  r    1 
pollonius.    See  Fo/-e's  11-  B.  xx.  a;;?. 

Thefe  lightly  ikimming,  when  they  fwept  the  plain, 
Nor  ply'd  the  grafs,nor  bent  the  tender  grain  : 
And  when  along  t*\c  level  ieai  they  flew. 
Scarce  on  the  furface  curl'd  the  briny  dew. 

lila  vel  intaiis  fegetis  per  fumma  vo!?.ret 
Gramina,  nee  teneres  curfu  laifiilet  ariftas : 
Vel  mare  per  medium,  flu6tu  fufpenfa  tumenti, 
Ferret  iter,  celeres  nee  tingeret  xquore  planta<!. 

Ver.  25 1.  Our  poet,  in  his  account  of  this  hero, 
follows  Orpheus  very  clofely.  Valerius  Flaccus 
makes  no  mention  of  him. 

Ver.  473.  Milton's  deicrlptlon  of  Raphael  is 
fimilar  to  this : 


like  Maia's  fon  he  flood. 

And  ftook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance 

fiU'd 
The  circuit  wide  ;  &c.  Par.  Lof.,  B.  v.  285. 

Apollonius  in  this  beautiful  defcription,  has  far  ex- 
ceeded his  venerable  niaftcr;  who  fays  only, 

Taoaolsiv  i'X-iSa'rUi;  ■»ivc'lriv]« 

Orfh.  Arg.  219. 

Ver.  287.  The  Argonauts  were  difiinguiihed 
by  the  appellation  of  Minyae;  a  title  which  they 
took  as  being  defcended  from  the  daughters  of 
Minyas,  a  Boeotian  prince,  the  flm  of  Orchomenus, 
who  built  a  city  of  that  name  in  Bceotla. 

Ver.  291.  A  city  of  ThefTaly,  and  the  birch- 
place  of  Jafon.  It  was  alfo  called  LarilT.i  (as  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  afferts)  ;  hence  Lariffseus  Achilles. 

Ver.  29a.  PagafK  is  ,a  town  and  promontnry 
of  'Ihf ffaly.  Here  Argo  was  built ;  and  from 
that  circuroftance,  avo-v,;  yaurriylai,  the  bay  is 
liippi'fed  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Ver.  319.  For  an  account  of  Phrixus  fee  the 
preface. 

Ver.  327.  This  affeifting  fccre  is  extremely  na- 
tural, and  drawn  by  our  poet  in  a  manner  the 
moft  mafterly.  He  is  no  where  happier  than  In 
the  e-tecutio.T  of  thefe  pathetic  pieces,  i  his  part- 
ing interview,  the  epiCode  of  Hypfipyla,  and  the 
loves  of  Medea  and  Jafon,  have  been  admired  and 
imitated  by  the  poctts  of  ancient  and  modern 
times. 

Ver.  379.  Thus  Telemachus  addreffes  his  mo- 
ther in  Homer,  and  Turnus  in  Virgil. 

Tears  and  apprehenfions  of  danger  were  deem- 
ed bad  prefages,  when  the  people  were  going  to 
war, 

Ne,  qusfo,  ne  me  lacrymis,  neve  omine  tanto 
Profequere,  in  duri  ccrtamina  martis  euntem. 

J'irg,  yE^.siJ.  7a 


Where  Xanthus'  dreams  enrich  the  fmiling  coaft, 
The  beauteous  Phcebus  in  high  pomp  retires, 
And  hears  in  Delos,  &c.  Pitt, 

Ver.  447.  It  was  requifite  to  referve  the  bed 
of  the  flocks  and  herds  for  the  altar:  they  mufl: 
be  found  and  perfed;  in  all  their  limb?,  or  they 
would  be  deemed  a  very  utifit  offering  for  the 
gods.  Thus  Achillea  in  Homer,  offers  up  to  A- 
pollo — aflvay  Kvl  ffniv  atyZtri  rsXf'iW*  To7i  ^^ci;  ui 
■TiXi'toi;  ■Ufiffayiiv  y^oh  TzXetx,  fays  Euftathiu»  on  this 
pafiage.  It  is  the  precept  of  Virgil,  that  the  cat- 
tle which  are  defigned  for  the  plough,  for  breed- 
ing and  facrifices,  flioulc  be  diftinguiihed  by  par- 
ticular marks,  and  feparated  from  the  reft. 

Continuoque  notas,  et  nomina  gentis  inurunt. 

Georg.  iii.  158* 

Ver.  456.  The  poet  through  this  whole  de- 
fcription is  agaeeably  circumftantlal.  He  paints 
the  bufy  fcene  before  us  in  the  livelieft  colour?. 
VVe  are  prefent  to  all  the  labours  of  his  heroes. 
We  fee  them  conftrutSiing,  launching  and  manning 
their  fhip,  choofing  their  feats,  eredling  their  al- 
tar, and  offering  facrifice.  We  feel  ourfelves  al- 
ready interefted,  and  cannot  help  joining  with  Ja- 
fon in  his  prayer,  that  fuccefs  may  crown  their 
enterprife. 

Ver.  503.  Embafian  and  Ecbafian  nre  epithets 
which  they  applied  to  their  tutelar  god  at  the  in- 
ftant  of  their  embarkation,  and  when  they  were 
about  to  land. 

Ver.  531.  This  fpeech  of  Idmon  is  calculated 
to  excite  our  admiration  and  pity.  We  cannot 
but  admire  the  courage  and  calmnefs  of  the  hero, 
when  he  difclofes  to  his  comrades  the  purpofe  of 
Apollo.  He  tells  them,  in  a  prophetic  ftrain,  that 
they  would  be  expofed  to  dangers,  but  fuccefsful, 
at  laR;  that,  as  to  hinifelf,  he  knew  his  doom, 
v/hich  was,  that  he  miiR  die  in  a  diftant  country 
long  before  their  return.  Homer  reprefents  his 
hero  weeping  at  his  fate,  fl;  uq  iif»  aavQv^^iav  i 
our  poet  referves  the  tears  of  forrow  for  them, 
from  whom  they  fall  with  a  better  grace  : 
the  hoflthe  fate,  of  Idmon  mourn. 

Ver.  58. f.  This  circumftance  feems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  that  noble  one  of  Achilles  fwcaring 
by  his  fceptrc,  in  Homer  ;  which  pafTage  both  Vir- 
gil and  Valerius  Flaccus  have  clofely  imitated. 

Ver.  509.  Iphimedia,  the  daughter  of  Triopac, 
and  wife  of  Aloeus,  fell  in  love  with  Neptune,  by 
whom  fhe  had  two  fons,  Ephaltes  and  Otus.  I're- 
fuming  on  their  gigantic  flrength,  they  attempted 
to  dethrone  Jupiter ;  but  were  fiain  (as  Homeir 
and  Pindar  relate,  and  after  them  Apollonius)  by 
Apollo  at  Naxus,  and  thrown  into  Tartarus  by 
Piuto. 

Vtr.  617.  The  following  lines,  to  v.  720.  are 
taken  fiom  Mr«  Weft's  tramlsticij  of  the  fong  c^, 
i^  iiij 
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Orpheus,  and  the  fetting  out  of  the  Argonauts; 
but  many  palTagesare  much  altered. 

Ver.  6ji. 
Namque  canebat,  uti  magnum  per  inane  coada 
Semina  terrarumque  aniniajque  marifque  fuiffent, 
&c.  yirg.  Ec. 

For  a  full  illuftration  of  the  propriety  and  beauty 
tjf  this  fong,  which  Scaliger  condemns,  I  beg  leave 
to   fubjoin  Mr.  Wharton's  judicious   cn'ticifm,  in 
his  Obfervations  on  Spenfer's^Faery  Queene.  "  Sca- 
liger  finds  great  fault  with  the  rubjc(S"of  thi<  fong, 
and  prefers  to  it  the  fubjcdl  of  Orpheus's  f  >ng  in 
Valerius  Flatcus.      By  this  piece  of  criticifm  he 
has  betrayed  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  an- 
cient poefy,    and  of  the  charadcr  of  Orpheus. 
But  the  pr»priety  of  the   fubjecS  of  this  fong  is 
cafily   to  be  defended,    without    confidering  the 
charader  of  Orpheuj.     The  ofcafion  of  it  was  a 
quarrel   among  the   Argonauts,   whom  Orpheus 
endeavours  to  pacify  with  the  united  powers  of 
mufic  and  verfe.      I'o  this  it  may  be  add*?d,  that 
A  fo'  g,  whofe  fubjt.fl  is  religious,  and  which   af- 
lerr<  the  right  of  Jupiter  to  the  p.-fleflion  of  O- 
Jympus  was  even  expedient,  as  one  i)f   the  chiefs 
had  but  ju!l  before  fpoken  blafphemy  againft  him. 
Nor  were  the  auditors  of  fo  mean  a  rank  as  Sca- 
ligcr  wyyld  repreftnt  them  :  he  terms  them  -viri 
miiUaret;' but  it  fhould  be   coniidered,  that  they  { 
were   princes  and  demigods.      1  here  is  one  cir- 
cumCance  belonging  to   the  fong  of  Orpheus  in 
ApoIIonius,  which  gives  it  a  nianifell  fuperiority 
to  that  of  Orpheus  in  Valerius   Fiarcus,    I   mean 
the  defi^'ii  o;   it,   which  was  t^,  exprefs  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  pa.Tion,  at  once  fo  agreeable  to  the 
well-known  charader  of  Orpheus,   atid  fo  cxpref- 
five  of  the  irrefiftible  influence  of  mufic.      In  the 
Latm  poe',  Orpheus  fings  upon  no  occasion,  and 
to  no  end,  unlcfs  to   juake  the   night  pafs  away 
more  pleafantly." 

Ver.  6.?6.  Milton  has  undoubtedly  copied  this 
paflage,  J>jr.  L.  B.  %.  j8o. 

how  the  ferpcnt  whom  they  call'd 

Ophion  with  Eurynome,  the  wide 
tncroaching  Eve  perhaps,  had  firlt  the  rule 
Of  high  Olympus,  &c. 

ApoIIonius,  as  well  as   Milton,  h?.s  hinfed  th.it 

Ophion  was  of  the  Icrpent  race. the 

vaft  fpecit>  of  the  fcrpent  breed. 

The  upper  part  of  Eurynome  was  a  perfeft  fi- 
pure  of  a  woman  ;  the  lower  part,  from  the  thighs 
downward,  terminated  in  the  tail  of  a  fidi. 

Luclan, 

Ver.  649.  The  i^<t&.  which  the  harp  ?.nd  voice 
of  Orpheus  had  upon  the  Argonauts,  is  here  ele- 
gantly defcribtd.  When  the  poet  had  ended  his 
long,  they,  intent  and  bending  rewards  him,  ftill 
'iftened,  and  imagined  him  ilill  finging.  Milton 
follows  ApoIIonius  very  ckfe  :  > 

The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
■^bought  him  Hill  fpeaking,    ftill  ftood  fix'd  to 
^'^^'  I'ar.  Lof.,  B.  Viii.  I. 


Ver.  657.  It  wa<  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  aj 
their  folemn  feflivals,  before  they  went  to  reft 
to  facrifice  the  tongues  of  the  viiftims  to  Mer- 
cury, the  god  of  eloquence,  pouring  on  them  a 
libation  of  wine.  1  his  was  done,  either  with  a 
defign  to  make  an  expiation  for  any  indecent  lan- 
guage that  had  been  fpoken  (as  was  the  cafe  about 
fifty  lines  above),  or  to  fignify,  that  what  had 
been  there  fpoken,  ought  not  to  be  divulged  or 
~  remembered  afterward, 

Ver.  669.  The  ancient  writers,  as  well  hifto- 
rians  as  poets,  are  full  of  thefe  wonders.  The 
fpeech  of  Achilles's  horfe  to  his  matter  is  well 
known.  Among  the  many  prodigies  which  arc 
faid  to  have  appeared  at  the  death  of  Julius  Ca- 
far,  this,  Virgil  informs  us,  was  ont.—pecudifque 
locut^.  Appian  exprefsly  fays  that  an  ox  fpoke 
with  an  human  voice.  Livy  has  given  «s  the 
fpeech  of  one  of  thel'c  animals  on  a  certain  occa- 
fion  : 

CinoA  maxime  terrebat  Confulem  Cn.  Domi- 
tium,  bovem  locutum,  "  Roma  tibi  cave."  l,ib. 
xxsv. 

This  fhlp  was  indeed  built  out  of  fome  facre<i 
timber  from  the  grove  of  Dodona,  which  was  fa- 
cred  to  Jupiter  Tomarias ;  and  on  this  account  it 
was  laid  to  have  been  oracular,  and  to  have  given 
verbal  refponfes. 

Ver.  670  Minerva  was  fo  called  from  Itonis, 
a  city  of  ThefTaly,  where  fhe  was  worfhipped. 

Ver.  698.  The  poets  are  fond  of  expreffing  the 
aflivity  of  the  rowers,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
fliip,  by  ^he  efTdd  which  the  ftroke  of  their  oars 
and  the  track  of  the  keel  produce  on  the  waters. 

XiUKcti'in  uhiif  ^i^7,s  Ixdrwiv.  Od.  /*'.  1 72. 

Totaque  remigio  fpumis  incanuit  unda.  Catall. 
Et  freta  canefcunt,  fulcam  ducente  carina.  Manil. 
Ver.  7CI.  ApoIIonius,  anxious  to  imprefs  on 
his  readers  a  juft  idea  of  the  importance  of  his 
fubjc-a,  has,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  Homer,  repre- 
fented  all  the  gods  lookirjg  down  upon  Argo  as 
if  inrerefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  her  voyage. 

Ver.  717.  Achilles  was  educated  under  Chiro.T 
The  circumftaiice  of  Charido's  raifing  up  young 
Achilles  m  her  arms,  to  fhow  him  his  father  Pe- 
leus,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  ftriking.  From 
this  action  we  may  alfo  fairly  conjedlure,  that  this 
famous  expedition  preceded  the  Cege  of  Troy  pro- 
bably  about  thirty  years,  viz.  from  the  infancy  of 
Achilles  to  his  arrival  at  perfed  manhood. 

Ver.  752.  On  the  epithet  h(ir,,  which  the 
poet  here  applies  to  Theffaly,  and  which  feems 
to  have  perplexed  the  commentators,  Mr.  Byrant 
makes  the  following  ingenious  remark  :  "  The 
Pelafgi  fettled  very  early  in  Theffaly,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  Aeria.  This  was  the  ancient 
name  of  Egypt,  from  whence  this  people  came. 
They  l.kewife  called  the  iamd  country  .-^i  Monah, 
Kegio  Lunans ;  which  the  poets  changed  to  Ha- 
nionia.' 

Ver.  759.  The  Scholiaft  tells  us,  this"  Dolops 
was  the  Ion  of  Hermes,  and  flain  at  Magnefia: 


where  they  erefted  a  monument  near  the  (bore  to 
his  memory. 

Ver.  766.  The  place  from  which  they  fet.fail 
was  named  from  that  event  Aphetat.  It  is  a  town 
and  port  of  Magnefia  in  ThefTaly. 

Ver.  788.  Plutarch  and  Pliny  affert  that  this 
mountain  is  fo  high  as  to  project  its  fhade,  when 
the  fur.  is  in  the  fummer  foUtice,  on  the  market- 
place of  the  city  Myrina.     Uni'v  Hijl. 

ingenti  tellurem  prnximus  umbra 

Veftit  Athos,  nemorumque  obfcurat  imagine  pon- 
tum.  ^tat.  Ihe'ti. 


Ver.  793.  "  The  dcfcrlption  of  Venus  enrag- 
ed againft  the  men  of  Lemnos  for  ncgledling  her 
temple,  reprefents  her  (fays  Mr.  Spence  in  his 
Polymetis)  rather  as  the  goddefs  of  jealoufy  than 
of  love.  There  is  no  figure  of  her  under  this 
charadter,  nor  any  defcription  in  any  of  the  Ro- 
man poets  before  the  third  age."  Had  the  learn- 
ed author  confuhed  Apollonius,  he  would  have 
feen  to  whom  Valerius  was  indebted  for  this  de- 
fcription of  Venus  as  the  goddels  cf  jealoufy.  The 
pafTage  is  indifputably  borrowed  from  our  poet. 
So  true  is  it  what  Mr.  Gray  has  obfcrved  of  this 
■writer,  that  had  he  conl'ulted  the  Greek  authors, 
they  would  have  afforded  him  more  inftruftion 
on  the  very  heads  he  profeffes  to  treat,  than  all 
the  other  writer-,  put  together.  See  Grays  ^th 
Letter  to  Mr.  IValpoU. 

Ver.  826.  The  Lemnian  women  arc  here  re- 
prefented  as  favage  as  the  Thyades.  who  de- 
lighted in  bloody  laanquets.  Upon  this  the  Scho- 
liaft  obferves,  that  the  Mseiiades  and  Bacchs  ufed 
to  devour  the  raw  limbs  of  aninials  which  they 
had  cut  or  torn  afunder.  In  the  ifland  of  Chios 
it  was  a  religious  cuftom  to  tear  a  man  limb  irom 
limb  by  way  of  facrifice  to  Dionufus  :  the  fame  in 
Tenedos  Hence  we  may  learn  one  fad  truth, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  fo  impious  and  un- 
natural, a'i  not  at  times  to  have  prevailed.  Bryant's 
Myth  -vo.'.  it.  />.  13. 

Ver.  852.  There  is  a  judicious  note  on  this 
paffage,  inferted  in  an  elegant  edition  of  our  poet, 
lately  publifhed  at  Oxford ;  which  I  (hall  venture 
to  give  the  reader :  "  Licet  Ventus  Boreas  Ar- 
gonautis  ad  curfum  continuandum  fecundus  effet, 
non  tamen  folverunt."  Mihi  pcrl'pedlum  eft  nihil 
vcri  his  ineffe.  Non  enim  ventus  Aquilo  fecundus 
eft  tendentibus  in  Pontum  fed  adverfum  tenet. 
Hoc  ergo  Apollonius  indicat.  Minyas  non  fol- 
vifTe  ilio  mane,  ex  infula  Lemno,  quod  Aquilo, 
qui  ipfis  in  Pontum  porreduris  adverfus  erat, 
flaret.      JVtJJ'sling.  Obfer-u.  p.  13O. 

This  obicrvation  appears  to  be  juft.  Yet  is  it 
no  unufual  thing  with  the  poets  to  put  one  wind 
for  another.  The  moft  judicious  and  accurate  of 
the  Roman  poets  is  not  exempt  from  errors  of  this 
hind.  "  The  defcription  of  the  departure  of 
.^neas  from  Carthage  is  not  only  inconfiftent 
with  truth  and  probability  in  this  refpedl,  but 
contradi6lory  to  itfelf.  He  fails  in  the  morning 
with  a  weft  wind,  which  is  very  improperly 
called  favourable  ;  but  before  he  is  out  of  fight  of 
Car'.hags,  wc  find  him  purfuing  his  cnurfe  with  a 
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north  wind,  which  is  flill  more  contrary  to  his 
intended  courfe."  See  an  EJfay  on  the  original 
Genius  and  IVritings  of  Homer. 

Ver.  913.  Dido  is  the  Hypfipyla  of  Virgil. 
The  latter,  as  HoelzHnus  fpeaks,  is  the  archetype 
of  the  former. 

Ver.  949.  This  mantle,  which  Pallas  gave  to 
Jafon,  and  the  fimile  of  the  ftar,  "to  which  he  is 
compared,  are  beautiful  fpecimens  of  our  poet's 
talent  for  defcription.  We  fhall  find  him  in  the 
more  defcriptive  parts  of  his  poem,  rifing  greatly 
above  that  equal  mediocrity  which  fome  critics 
have  afcribed  to  him. 

Ver.  971  The  fable  of  Thebes  being  built  by 
the  power  of  mufic  is  not  in  Homer,  and  there- 
fore may  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  later  invention. 
See  Pope's  Od.  B.  xi.  3  20. 

Ver.  982.  The  Teleboans,  or  Taphians  (fo 
called  from  the  ifland  Taphos  which  they  inha- 
bited) coming  to  Argos,  ftole  the  oxen  of  Elec- 
tryon,  the  father  of  Alcmcna  :  a  battle  enfued,  in 
which  himfelf  and  fons  were  llain. 

Ver.  988.  Hippodainia  was  the  daughter  of 
CEnomaiis,  king  of  Elis  and  Pifa.  She  was  a 
princefs  of  great  beauty  and  had  many  admirers. 
CEnomaiis  having  been  informed  by  the  oracle, 
that  he  fhoulJ  be  flain  by  his  fon-in-law,  endea- 
voured to  deter  the  fuitors  from  paying  their  ad- 
drefl'es  to  his  daughter,  by  propofing  a  chariot- 
race.  The  terms  were;  that  he  who  conquered 
him  in  the  race  fiiould  obtain  his  daughter,  but 
that  he  who  proved  unfuccefsful  ihould  be  put  to 
death.  Pclops,  whom  Hippodaniia  was  moft  at- 
tached to,  accepted  the  dangerous  conditions,  and 
contended  with  (Enomaiis.  riie  plan  which  his 
daughter  had  concerted  with  Myrtilu?,  the  cha- 
rioteer, of  loofening  the  pin  of  the  wheel,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  her  wiih.  The  pin  fitvv  out,  the  cha- 
riot was  overthrown,  and  victorious  Pelops  claim- 
ed the  lady  as  his  prize. 

Ver.  997.  Elara  being  pregnant  by  Jupiter,  he, 
to  avoid  the  jealoufy  of  Juno,  concealed  her  in  a 
cavern  of  the  earth,  where  Tityus  was  born : 
who,  from  his  being  immerfcd  in  worldly  carts, 
and  from  his  centering  all  his  afFedions  on  the 
earth,  as  if  he  had  fprung  from  it,  is  fabled  to  be 
the  fon  of  the  earth. 

Ver.  1 132.  This  is  an  oblique,  but  very  fevere 
farcafm  on  Jafon. 

Ver.  1161.  That  there  was  offspring  appears 
from  Homer's  11.  B.  vii. 


And  now  the  fleet  arriv'd  from  Temnos'  fands. 
With    Bacchus'    bleffings    cheer'd   the    generous 

bands. 
Of  fragrant  wines  the  rich  EunKUs  fent 
A  ;houfand  meafures  to  the  royal  tent; 
Eunasus,  whom  Hypfipyle  of  yore 
To  Jafon,  ftepherd  of  his  people  bore. 

Thefe  verfes,  fays  Mr.  Pope,  afford  us  the  know- 
ledge of  fome  points  of  hiftory  and  antiquity;  as 
that  Jafon  had  a  fon  by  Hypfipyle;  who  fucceed- 
ed  his  mother  in  the  kingdom  of  Lemnos  :  that 
Samos  was  aftciently  famous  for  its  wines;  and 
that  coined  money  was  not  in  ufe  at  the  time  of 
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the  Trojan  war ;  but  the  trade  of  the  countries 
carried  on  by  exchange  in  brafs,  oxen,  flaves,  &c. 
as  appears  by  two  lines  farther  ; 

Each,  in  exchange,  proportion'd  treafures  gave, 
Some  brafs,  or  iron,  fomc  an  ox,  or  flave. 

Ver.  I187.  All  that  were  initiated  into  the 
Cabaritic  myfleries  were  thoujjht  effci5tua!Iy  fe- 
cured  from  ftorms  at  fea,  and  ail  other  dangers  : 
and  the  influence  of  the  C^birian  priefts  was  par- 
ticularly implored  by  mariners  for  luccefs  in  their 
voyages.      Potter.      Bryant. 

Vcr.  1 193.  So  ramed  from  a  bay,  which  lies 
weft  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus ;  called  Melas, 
from  a  river  of  that  name. 

Ver.  1207.  Cyzicus,  or  Cyzicum,  according  to 
Strabo,  is  an  ifland  in  the  Propontis,  joined  by 
two  bridges  to  the  continent.  The  firait,  over 
which  thefe  bridges  were  thrown,  being  in  a 
courfe  of  years  filled  up,  an  ifthnius  was  formed, 
and  the  ifland  became  a  peninfula  :  to  this  iUhmus 
the  poet  alludes.     Sirabn.     Hoelz. 

Ver.  1235.  It  is  oblervable  that  the  name  of 
an  anchor  does  no  where  occur  in  Homer.  The 
■ftips  of  which  be  fpeaks  had  only  a  rudder  and 
ballaft.  Neither  was  there  any  metal  employed 
in  the  conftruAion  of  them  ;  the  tanbers  were 
faflened  together  with  pegs. 

We  muft  not  therefore  wonder  at  the  rude  ex- 
pedients to  which  the  Argonauts  had  lecourfe,  in 
thefe  ftill  earlier  times. 

Ver.  1199. 
Ac  vehui  magna  juvenum  cum  denfa  fecuri 
Silva  labat ;  cuneifque  gemit  grave  robur  adadis ; 
Jamque  abies,  piccseque  fuunt ;  fie  dura  fub  idu 
Offa  viruni  maiseque  fonant,  fparfufque  cercbro 
Albct  ager.  /'a/.  I-ijc-  L-  iii.  163. 

Ver.  1380.  The  moft  ancient  tombs  were  very 
fimple  :  they  were  nothing  more  than  hillock'"  of 
earth  heaped  up  over  the  grave.  This  the  Ro- 
mans called  Tumulus.  Sometimes  we  find  an 
oar,  or  pillar  ereAed  over  it  in  honour  of  the  de- 
ceifcd.     Thus  we  read  in  Homer  : 

Bp.  Liiivtl/'s  note  on  Jfaiah  Hi.  9. 

Ver.  1384.  Some  nicer  critics  may  be  offended 
that  Ciita  (hould  die  in  fo  vulgar  a  manner  :  hut 
this  objedion  is  owing  to  a  want  of  confidering 
the  notions  and  manners  rf  dilTerent  ages  and 
countries.  Amata,  the  mother  of  Turnus,  in  the 
1 2th  book  of  the  .Hineid,  hangs  herlclf.  In  the 
llth  book  of  the  Odyffey,  Jocafta  dies  in  like 
manner,  and  likewife  in  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles. 

Ver.  1399  It  was  cuftomary  for  families  to 
grind  their  own  corn.  For  this  purpofe  they 
made  ufe  cf  handmilis.  Wind  and  water  mills 
were  a  later  invention.  They  employed  their 
flaves  at  this  work  ;  and  fometimes  it  was  inflid- 
ed  on  them  \l->  the  heavitft  pumfliment. 
Molendum  in  piftrind,  vapulandum,  habenda: 
conipedes.  Tet.  Phorm. 
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Sst  J^ijhip  Lo-vtb's  Jfa'taL,  p.  SI?. 


Here  we  find  not  a  fingle  family,  but  a  whole 
people,  annually,  in  ti^ken  of  morti5cation  and 
I'orrow,  labouring  together  at  one  common  mill, 
and  partaking  of  the  bread  of  affli(flion,  which  is 
of  the  coarfer  kind,  and  unbaked. 

Ver.  1406.  Ccyx,  king  of  Thrace,  married  AI- 
coync,  the  daughter  of  ^oius.  On  a  voyage  to 
confult  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  was  Ihipwrecked. 
His  corpfe  was  thrown  aftiore  in  fight  of  his  wife, 
who,  in  the  agonies  of  love  and  defpair,  threvu 
herfelf  into  the  fea.  The  gods,  in  pity  to  her 
fidelity,  changed  her  and  her  hufoand  into  the 
birds  which  bear  her  name.  The  halcyons  very 
feldom  appear  but  in  the  fineft  weather  :  whence 
they  are  tabled  to  build  their  nefts  on  the  waves. 
The  female  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  turtle 
for  her  conjugal  affecSion,  When  the  halcyons 
are  furprifed  by  a  tempeft,  they  fly  about  as  in  the 
utmofl  terrors,  and  with  the  mo^T  lamentable  cries. 

Ver.  1418.  The  worfhip  of  Cybele  was  famous 
in  Phrygia  Her  priefts,  founding  their  tabret«, 
and  ftriking  their  bucklers  vt'ith  fpears,  danced  and 
diftorted  their  whole  bodies.  To  thefe  dances  and 
diftortions  they  add  fhrieksand  bowlings;  whence 
they  were  called  Corybantcs.  Thus  it  was  that  they 
deplored  the  lofs  of  their  goddefs's  favourite  Atys. 
Thus  they  drowned  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  concealed 
among  the  Curetes  in  Crete  ;  and  thus  they  ftifled 
the  grief  of  thefe  Dolians  for  their  flaughtered 
monarcli.  Ses  BanUr  $  Myth. 

Vcr.  1422.  Orpheus,  in  his  hymn  to  this  god- 
defs,  has  afcribed  to  her  the  fame  unlimited  domi- 
nion : 

'Ex  ff»  ykf  Koi  yDLia,  uai  s^vsj  ivpvi  vTio^tv, 

Kai  Tov'josy  zffyoiiiri.  Orph.  Hymn  13. 

Ver.  1448.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  roots 
and  branches  of  aged  trees  bear  a  faint  likenefs  to 
the  human  fabric.  The  ancients  feem  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  fancied  fimilitude,  which 
they  improved  by  a  little  art ;  and  their  firft  ef- 
forts towards  imagery  were  from  thefe  rude  and 
rotten  materials.  -    Bryant's  JMytLcl.  vol.  i. 

Ver.  I4.'>i.  The  Dadlyli  were  the  priefts  of 
Cybele  :  they  firft  inhabited  mount  Ida  in  Phry- 
gia ;  hence  they  were  ftyled  ICxi.  They  were  ori- 
ginally five  in  number,  as  their  name,  derived 
from  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  imports, 

Vcr.  1463.  There  is  a  river  of  this  name,  not 
only  in  Mefnpotamia,  but  in  Crete. 

Thus  Virgil,  Eel.  I. 
Et  rapidem  CretsE  veniemus  Oaxcm. 

Ver.  1469.  Called  alfo  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  front 
fire  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  It  was 
efteemed  a  martial  exercife,  and  was  performed 
by  pcrfons  in  armour,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Berarmus,  from  the  temple  of  the  deity,  where  it 
was  probably  firft  pra<5tifed  ;  or  from  the  regula- 
rity of  their  movements  in  dancing.   Scbol.  Bryant. 

Vcr.  1478.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
ai;cients,  that  when  they  had  appeafed  their  deities 
by  facrifice  and  prayer,  the  tokens  of  reconciliation 
would  appear  by  aa  uncommon  {-.rtiUty  oi  the 
foil. 
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T!ie  poets  have  not  failed  to  avail  themfelves  of 
this  popular  opinion.  It  is  cuftomary  with  them 
to  reprelent  fruits  and  flowers  -of  every  kind,  as 
fprirging  up  and  coming  to  perfeftion,  in  a  man- 
ner that  feemed  to  indicate  the  immediate  agency 
ef  fome  propitious  ^eity. 

Befides,  Cybele  was  taken  for  the  earth;  on 
which  account  ihe  was  called  the  mother  o/  the 
gods;  for  the  earth  gives  birth  to  all  things. 
Hence  her  worfhip  was  blended  with  feveral  cir- 
cumftances  which  bore  a  relation  to  the  earth. 
Its  fertility,  therefore,  at  the  inftant  of  the  cele- 
bration of  her  feftival,  is  fomething  more  than  a 
poetical  embellilhment. 

Ver.  1509.  A  river  of  Myfia,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Propontis.  Near  its  banks,  as  fome 
affert,  flood  the  tomb  of  ^gaeus  or  Briareus. 

Ver.  l'2S-  -A  mountain  near  Cios.  Cios  is  the 
name  cf  a  river,  and  of  a  city  in  Myfia. 

Ver.  1530.  Thus  Theocritus,  fpeaking   of  the 
employmeats  of  the  Argonauts,  when  they  landed 
in  the  country  of  the  Bebrycians,  fays, 
'Zvm;  r  'i?0Qvvi>lo,  k,  r.  X.  -W.  43. 

On  the  dry  beach  they  rais'd  the  leafy  bed, 
The  fires  they  kindled,  and  the  tables  fpread. 

Ver.  1536.  This  ftory  is  told  with  great  fim- 
plicity  and  elegance  by  our  poet's  rival  and  con- 
temporary, Theocritus,  Id.  13.  Nor  has  his  faith- 
ful  imitator,  Valerius  Flaccus,  negledled  to  embel- 
lilh  his  poem  with  the  fame  ftory.  The  learned 
editor  of  Theocritus  publiflied  in  Z  vols,  at  Oxford, 
portions  out  to  each  poet  his  fhare  of  merit  in  the 
following  words:  "EgregiequidemValeriusFlaccus 
Herculis  vehcmentem  &  repentinam  perturbatio- 
ncm  depingit  :  qui,  vefperi  reverfus,  Hylam  ad 
fociorum  menfas,  in  littore  conftrutSlas,  non  depre- 
hendit.  Nihil  nifi  diiftionem  Virgilianum  caftam, 
teretem,  fimplicem,  pro  turgidula  ilia,  &duriufcu- 
la,  defidero.  Conferatur  &  Hercules  Apollonii 
Rhodii :  quem  credibile  eft  omnes  intendlfle  ner- 
vos,  uc  in  iimili  materia  poctam  cosvum  fupera- 
ret.  Pulchrum  profedo  illud  Herculis,  a  manu 
abietem  abjicientis.  At  fortaflis,  ad  fummum,  fim- 
pliciora  Theocriti  &  luculentiora  fatebere,  &  mi- 
nus frequentata  circumftantiis  &  elaborata." 

Net.  ad  V.  Iv.  Id.  13. 

Ver.  156".  Hercules  arriving  at  the  country  of 
the  Dryopians,  a  people  of  Epirus,  applied  ro  their 
prince  Theodamas  for  refrefliment.     Upon  his  re- 
fufai,  he  unyoked  one  of  the  oxen  with  which  he 
was  ploughing,  and  facrificed  it.      i'heodamas  at- 
tempting to  redrefs  this  grievance  by  force  of 
arms,  was  killed,  and  his  fon  Hylaswas  carried  off 
by  the  conqueror.     Some  attribute  this  exploit  to 
the  rapacity  of  Hercules,  •thers  to  his  defire  of 
civilizing  an   inhofpitable   people.     Callimachus, 
fpeaking  of  the  rapacity  of  Herculep,  fays, 
Ou  ya,^  oyi.  <t>pyyiri  zTtf  i/vo  o^vi  yvla,  Ssai^eJf 
naucaT*  aS^^a^iMS"  tri  ft  aa^a,  vjjSuj  Ikuiyi 
In  isr«7  i^cr^iomii  fvvriVTira  Qste^ufiU'fji. 

In  Dian.  159, 

Ver.  1576.  Thus  Callimachus,  in  his  hymn  to 
Diana,  celebrates  her  as  encircled  with  a  choir  of 
nymph^ ; 


'Ayx<>^>  ww^aiav.  In  Dian.  I7P. 

Ver.  15^8.  Virgil  has  clofely  imitated  this  fimile 
in  the  following  lines,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  ira- 
petuofity  of  Turnus,  he  thus  compares  him; 

Ac  veluti  plero  lupus  infidlatus  ovih', 

Cum  fremit  ad  caulasventosperpeffusetimbres,    , 

No(fte  fuper  media  :  tuti  fub  matribus  agni 

Balatum  exercent :  ille  afper  et  improbus  ira, 

SsEvit  in  abfentes :  colleda  fatigat  edendi 

Ex  longo  rabies,  et  ficcae  fanguine  fauces. 

^n.  B.  :x.  59. 

Ver.  i6a6.  ApoUonius,  within  the  compafs  of  a 
very  few  lines,  makes  ufe  of  two  different  words  to 
exprefs  the  fame  animal,  /iuai^p  oJ-rpo;,  The  for- 
mer, he  tells  us,  is  the  more  general  appellation  : 
o»  [cTrfuv]  fn.Vi/'Za  fiouv  xXlittin  vofitii;.  B.  iii.  27"* 

The  correlpondenr  names  in  l-atin  are  afilus  and 
tabanus  :  aftlut  vulgo  talanus  voeatur,  fays  Servius. 

cui  nomen  afilo 

Romanum  eft,  jeftron  Grseci  vertere  vocantes. 
Arcebis  gravido  pecori.  f^'>'g-  Georg.  iii. 

Homer  alfo  fpeaks  of  this  fly  as  being  very  per- 
nicious to  cattle  : 

0/  y  s^sCvJo  y,a.rtt,  fiiyapov,  pioi;  a;  Kyl\u7cit, 

T«  fiivT  aioXog  t>7=-po{i(fatf/.vi(u;  '^hritfi.  Oi^.  xxii.  !<)<)• 

Confus'd,  djftradcd  through  the  rooms  they  fling. 
Like  oxen  madden'd  by  the  breeze's  fling. 

This  fimile  is  common  to  the  poets :  Virgil' 
Coluthus,  and  Tryphiodoros  have  made  ufe  of  it. 

Ver.  1676.  It  was  ufual  with  the  ancients  to 
place  one  vaft  ftone  upon  another  for  a  religious 
memorial.  The  ftones  thus  placed  they  poifed  fo 
equally,  that  they  were  effcdted  with  the  leaft  ex- 
ternal force  !  a  breath  or  wind  would  fometimes 
make  them  vibrate.  Thefe  were  called  rocking 
ftones.  Of  fuch  an  one  ApoUonius  is  here  fpeak- 
ing, as  being  moved  hy  the  wind,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  fpedtators.     Bryant. 

Ver.  1746.  The  coaft  of  Bebrycia :  the  ancient 
name  of  Bithynia,  a  country  of  Afia  Minor,  near 
Troas,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxinq  fea. 

Orpheus  has  given  us,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
poem,  a  catalogue  of  the  heroes  that  accompanied 
Jafon  to   Colchis.     ApoUonius  has   followed    his 
example.     And  he  has  fliown  himfelf  a  judicious 
imitator  of  Homer,  by  diveriifyiiig  and  enlivening 
his  narration  with  an  account  of  the  family,   cha- 
ravfter,  and  birth- place  of  his  Argonauts.    He  con- 
ftantly  infcrts   fome    little    hiftory   or   anecdote, 
which  may  ferve  to  imprefs  their  names   on  our 
memory,  and  to  intereft   us  in  their   future  for- 
tunes.    He  has  contrived  to    throw  the  utmoft: 
vnriety  into  the  voyage,  by  defciibing  particular- 
ly the  fituation  of  the  coafts,  and  tlie  cuftoms  ar 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.     The  launching 
Argo,  the  epifode  of  Hypfipyla,  the  night-ad;_. 
ture  of  the  Dolians,  the  ftory  of  Hylas,  thejf_ 
fices  and  fimiles,  are  feverally  pofTcfied  of  fjjgj. 
tinguiftied  merit,  as  cannot  fail  to  give  th^j 
I  a  favourabit  id^a  of  our  poet's  talle  and 
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BOOK    II. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


This  book  contains  the  combat  between  Amycus  and  Pollux  ;  the  former  of  whom  is  Cain.  A  battle 
enfues  between  the  Argonauts  and  Bcbrycians,  in  which  the  Argonauts  come  off  conquerors.     They 

■  fail  to  Satmydeffus,  a  city  of  Thrace,  where  they  confult  Phineus,  a  foothfayer,  on  the  fuccefs  of 
their  expedition.  He  promifes,  if  they  would  deliver  him  from  the  Harpies,  to  dired  them  fafely 
to  Colchos.  His  requeft  is  granted,  and  he  gives  them  inftrucftions.  The  ftory  of  Parsbius,  Cyrene 
and  Ariftaeu'.  They  fail  through  the  Symplegades,  and  thence  to  the  ifland  Thynia,  where  they 
land.  Apollo,  who  here  appears  to  them,  is  rendered  propitious  by  facrifice.  The  courfe  of  the 
river  Acheron  is  defcribed.  They  land  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mariandyni,  and  are  hofpitably  enter- 
tained by  Lycus,  the  king  of  that  country.  Here  Idmon  is  killed  by  a"  wild  boar,  and  here  Tiphys 
dies.  Ancxus  is  appointed  pilot  in  his  ftead.  They  fail  by  the  monument  of  Sthenelus,  whofe 
ghoft  is  reltafcd  by  Proferpine,  and  gratified  with  the  fight  of  the  Argonauts.  At  the  ifland  of 
Mars  they  meet  the  fons  of  Phrixus,  who  had  juft  before  been  fhipwrecked.  They  are  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Argonauts,  who  take  them  on  board.  Sailing  by  Mount  Caucafus  they  come  in 
fight  of  the  eagle  that  preys  on  the  entrails  of  Prometheus.      The  end  of  their  voyage. 


1  ENTS  o'er  the  beach  Bebrycia's  king  had  fpread, 
And  ftalls  creded  where  fat  oxen  fed. 
To  genial  Neptune  a  Bithynian  dame 
Bore  the  fierce  tyrant,  Amyciis  his  name, 
Proudeft  of  men  ;  who  this  hard  law  decreed. 
That  from  his  realm  no  ftranger  fhould  recede, 
Till  firft  with  him  compell'd  in  fight  to  wield 
The  dreadful  gauntlet  in  the  lifted  field. 
Unnumber'd  guefts  his  matchlefs  prowefs  flew  : 
Stern  he  accofts  fvvift  Argo's  valiant  crew,         lo 
Curious  the  reafon  of  their  courfe  to  fcan, 
Who,  whence  they  were;  and  fcornful  thus  be3;an  : 
"  Learn  what  'tis  meet  ye  knew,  ye  vagrant  hoft; 
"  None  that  e'er  touches  on  Bebrycia's  coaft, 
"  Is  thence  by  law  permitted  to  depart,-: 
"  Till  match'd  with  me  he  prove  the  boxer's  art. 
*'  Choofe  then  a  chief  who  can  the  gauntlet  wield, 
"  And  let  him  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  : 
"  Should  ye  contemptuous  fcorn  my  fix'd  decree, 
"  Know,  your  proud  hearts  fhall  yield  to  fate  and 
"  me."  20 

Thus  fpnke  the  chief  with  infoient  difdain. 
And  rous'd  refentment  in  tiie  martial  train; 
But  Pollux  moft  his  vaunting  w')rds  provoke. 
Who  thus  a  champion  for  his  fellows,  fpoke  : 
"  Threat  not,  whoe'er  thou  art,  the  bloody  fray ; 
•'  Lo.  we  obfequious  thy  dccn-c-s  obey  ! 
"  Unforc'd,  this  inftant,  to  tlit  lifts  1  go, 
"  Thy  rival  I,  thy  voluntary  foe." 
Stung  to  the  heart  with  this  fevere  reply, 
On  him  he  turn'd  his  fury-flaming  eye  :  30 

A»  the  grim  lion,  pierc'd  by  fome  keen  wound. 
Whom  hunters  on  the  mountain-top  furround  ; 

"hough   clofe  hemm'd  in,  his  glaring  eye-balls 
glance 
•^im  alone  who  threw  the  pointed  lance. 
jL^rcek  ftript  off  his  mantle  richly  wrought, 
"-ORi  the  Lemnian  territory  brought. 


Which  fome  fair  nymph,  who  had  her  flame  avow'd, 
The  pledge  of  hofpitable  love  beftow'd  : 
His  double  cloak,  with  clafps  of  fable  hue, 
Bebrycia's  ruler  on  the  greenfward  threw,        40 
And  his  rough  Iheep-hook  of  wild  olive  Ihade, 
Which  lately  flnurilh'd  in  the  woodland  fpade. 
Then  fought  the  heroes  for  a  place  at  hand 
Commodious  for  the  fight,  and  on  the  ftrand 
They  plac'd  their  friends,  who  faw,  with  wonder- 
ing eyes, 
The  chiefs  how  difF;rent,  both  in  make  and  Cze  ; 
For  like  Typhoeus'  race  the  tyrant  ftood 
Enormous,  or  that  mifcreated  brood 
Of  mighty  monfter?,  which  parturient  earth, 
Incens'd  at  Jove,  brought  forth,  a  hideous  birth.  50 
But  Pollux  ftione  like  that  mild  ftar  on  high, 
Whofe  rifing  ray  illumes  fair  evening's  flcy. 
Down  fpread  his  cheek,  ripe  manhood's  early  fign, 
And  in  his  eye-balls  beam'd  the  glance  divine. 
But  like  a  lion,  glorying  in  his  might, 
Stood  Jove's  puiffant  fon,  prepar'd  for  fight. 
His  arms  he  pois'd,  advancing  in  the  ring, 
To  try  if  ftill  they  kept  their  priftine  fpring  ; 
If  pliant  ftill,  and  vigorous  as  bef  Te, 
Nor  rigid  growj  with  labouring  at  the  oar.       6c 
Trial  like  this  the  haughty  kingdifdain'd: 
Aloof  and  filent  Amycus  remain'd. 
Full  on  his  foe  his  vengeful  eyes  he  turn'd, 
For  blood  he  thirfted,  and  for  cenqueft  burn'd. 
With  that  his  fquire  Lycoreus,  full  in  view. 
Two  pair  of  gauntlets  in  the  circle  threw, 
Of  barbarous  faftiion,  harden'd,  rough  and  dry'd.. 
Then  thus  the  king  with  infolence  and  pride  : 
•'  Lo,  two  ftout  pair ;  the  choice  I  leave  to  thee ; 
•'  (No  lot  appoints  them)   choofe,  and  blame  not 
"  me.  7^ 

"  Bind  them  fecure,  and  after  trial  tell, 
"  How  greatly  I  in  either  art  excel, 


THE  ARGO 

**  Whether  to  form  the  ceftusfirm  and  good,  | 

"  Or  ftain  the  cheeks  of  mighty  men  with  blood." 
He  fpoke  :  brave  Pollux  nothing  deign'd  to  lay, 
But  fmiling  chofe  the  pair  which  neareft  iay, 
To  cheer  their  champion,  Caftor,  honour'dname  ! 
And  Talaiis,  the  fon  of  Bias,  came  ; 
Firm  round  his  arms  the  gloves  of  death  they 

bind. 
And  animate  the  vigour  of  his  mind.  80 

Aratus,  and  bold  Ornytus  his  friend. 
To  Amycus  their  kind  afliftance  lend : 
Fools  I  for  they  knew  not,  this  one  conflicft  o'er, 
Thofe  gauntlets  never  (hould  be  buckled  more. 
Accoutred  thus  each  ardent  hero  ftands, 
And  raifes  high  in  air  his  iron  hands ; 
With  clafhing  gauntlets  fiercely  now  they  clofe, 
And  mutual  meditate  death-dealing  blows. 
Firft  Amycus  a  furious  onfet  gave 
Like  the  rude  infult  of  the  battering  wave,        90 
That  heap'd  on  high  by  driving  wind  and  tide, 
Burlls  thundering  on  fome  gallant  veflers  fide  ; 
The  wary  pilot  by  fuperior  Ikill, 
Forefces  the  dorm,  and  (huns  the  menac'd  ill. 
Thus  threatening  Amycus  on  Pollux  prefs'd. 
Nor  fuffsr'd  his  antagonift  to  reft  : 
Bur  Jove's  brave  fon  obferves  each  coming  blow, 
(^uiok  leaps  afide,  and  difappoints  the  foe ; 
A":d  where  a  weak  unguarded  part  he  fpies, 
There  all  the  thunder  of  his  arms  he  plies.       1 10 
As  bufy  fiiipwrights  ftoutly  labouring  ftrive 
Throut;h  fturdy  planks  the  piercing  fpikes  to  drive, 
From  head  to  ftern  repeated  blows  go  round. 
And  ceafelels  hammers  fend  a  various  fi>und  ; 
Thus   from    their    batter'd    cheeks   loud    echoes 
fprung,  [rung : 

Their  dafli'd  teeth  crackled,  and  their  jaw-bones 
Nor  ceas'd  they  from  the  ftrokes  that  threaten'd 

death, 
Till  tir'd  with  toil  they  faintly  gafp'd  for  breath  : 
A  yvhile  they  then  remit  the  bloody  fray, 
And  panting  wipe  the  copious  fweat  away.     loo 
Butadverfe  foon  they  meet,  with  rage  they  glow. 
Like  bulls  fierce  fighting  for  fome  fav'rite  cow. 
Then  Amycus,  coUeAing  all  his  might, 
Rofe  to  the  ftroke,  refolv'd  his  foe  to  fmite, 
,    And  by  one  blow  the  dubious  war  conclude  : 

The  wary  prince,  his  ruin  to  elude, 
.   Bent  back  his  head ;  defeated  of  its  aim, 
The  blow  impetuous  on  his  fiinulder  came- 
Then  Pollux  with  firm  fteps  approaching  near, 
Vindid^ive  {truck  his  adverfary's  ear  ;  X20 

Th'  interior  bones  his  ponderous  gauntlet  broke. 
Flat  fell  the  chief  beneath  his  dreadful  ftroke  ; 
The  Grecians  (houted,  with  wild  rapture  fir'd, 
And,  deeply  groaning,  Amycus  expir'd. 

The  griev'd    Bebrycians  faw   their   monarch 
ilain. 
And  big  wi'.h  vengeance  rufti'd  into  the  plain  ; 
With  feafon'd  clubs  and  javelins  arm'd  they  ran, 
And  aim'd  their  fury  at  the  conquering  man. 
I'heir  keen-edg'd  fwords  the  friends  of  Pollux 

drew. 
And  to  the  fuccour  of  their  comrade  flew.        130 
Firft,  Caftor  flaughter'd  with  vidtorious  hand, 
A  hero  of  the  bold  Bebrycian  band. 


NAUTICS.  ft6(> 

The  griding  fword  at  once  his  head  divides. 

And  on  his  Iboulders  hang  the  parted  fides. 

Mimans,  Itymoneus  of  giant  fize. 

Each  by  the  arm  of  conquering  Pollux  dies. 

On  this  his  foot  imprefs'd  a  deadly  wound 

Full  on  his  fide,  and  ftretch'd  him  on  the  ground  f 

His  right  hand  dafh'd  with  unrefifted  fway, 

Mimans'  left  eye,  and  tore  the  ball  away.         140 

Orcides,  Amy.cus's  proud  compeer, 

Then  launch'd  at  falaiis  his  brazen  fpear  ; 

Juft  near  his  flank  the  point  he  lightly  felt. 

That  ras'd  the  (kin  beneath  his  broider'd  belt. 

Aratus,  with  his  club  of  harden'd  oak, 

Aim'd  at  brave  Iphitus  a  deadly  ftroke  : 

Vain  thought !  too  foon,  alas  !  it  is  decreed, 

The  hero  by  his  brother's  fword  muft  bleed. 

Then  rufh'd  to  fuccour  the  Theffalian  band, 

Ancsus,  with  his  pole-ax  in  his  hand;  15O 

O'er  his  broad  back  a  bear's  dark  fpoils  he  threw. 

And  boldly  mingled  with  the  hoftile  crew. 

The  fons  of  JEacus,renown'd  for  might, 

And  Jafon  join'd  them  in  the  fields  of  fight. 

As  when,  what  time  both   dogs  and  (hepherds 

keep  f 

Clofe  in  warm  cots,  neglefled  of  their  iheep. 
Wolves,  pinch'd  with  hunger  and  bleak  winter's 

cold. 
Leap  o'er  the  fence,  and  terrify  the  fold, 
With  ravening  eyes  the  crowded  ftieep  furvey,  159 
And  doubt  where  firft  to  rend  the  trembling  prey  ; 
Thus   the  bold  Greeks,  as  near  their  foes  they 

drew. 
Intimidate  the  congregated  crew. 

As  fwains  with  fnioke,  of  honey  ftudious,  ftrive 
From  fome  rocks  cleft  the  fwarming  bees  to  drive, 
Aiarm'd  and  trembling,  with  a  murmuring  found; 
They  crowd  to  all  their  waxen  rooms  around; 
But  if  the  fumes  prevail,  their  wings  thfey  ply, 
And  rov£  uncertain  through  the  various  Iky  : 
DifperfiQg  thus,  the  wild  Bebrycians  fled,         i6g 
And  loud  proclaim'd  that  Amycus  was  dead. 
Ah,  haplefs  race  of  men  !  they  little  knew, 
That  foon  far  greater  evils  muft  enfue  : 
Soon  muft  they  fee,  their  monarch  now  no  more, 
Their  lands  a  drear  depopulated  ftiore  ; 
Their  vineyards  fpoil'd,  and  wafted  all  their  coaft; 
By  Lycus,  and  the  Mariandine  hoft  : 
For  'twas  their  fate,  with  fpear  and  fteely  brand, 
Hard  lot  1  to  battle  for  an  iron  land. 
The  Greeks  then  feiz'd  their  herds,  an  eafy  prey. 
And  from  the  iheep-folds  drove  the  flocks  away; 
The  live  provifion  to  the  ftiip  they  fent :  18 1 

Then  thus  fome  failor  gave  his  boafting  vent ; 
•  What  had  thefe  mifcreants  done,  with  fears 
'  difmay'd, 
'  Had  heaven  indulg'd  us  with  Alcides'  aid  ? 
'  No  fierce  contention  then,  I  judge  had  been, 
'  No  bloody  boxing  on  the  lifted  green  : 
'  The  chief's   ftout  ciub  had  tam'd  the  tyrant's 

'  pride, 
'   And  fet  his  execrable  laws  allde. 
'   But  now  impell'd  by  fwelling  waves  aiid  wind, 
'  We  leave  at  land  the  matchlefs  chief  behind  ;  190 
'  Whofe  lofs  diftrefs  to  every  Greek  will  prove.* 
He  faid  ;— but  all  things  own  the  will  of  Jove« 
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All  night  the  heroes  on  the  coaft  remain, 
To  heal  thebruifes  of  the  wounded  train, 
rirft  to  the  gods  they  give  the  honour  due. 
And  next,  a  banquet  to  the  princely  crew. 
Korean  night's  fhades  the  chiefs  to  fleep  incline, 
Or  o'er  the  facrifice,  or  o'er  the  wine; 
Mirthful  they  fit,  their  brows  with  laurel  crown'd : 
To  a  green  laurel  was  the  cable  bound.  soo 

While  Orpheus  flrikes  the  lyre,  the  hymn  they 

raife, 
And  Jove's  fam'd  offspring,  mighty  Pollux,  praife : 
Soft  breathes  the  breeze,  the  billows  ceafe  to  roar, 
And  feftive  joy  exhilarates  the  fhore. 
But  when  the  futi  illum'd  the  hills  and  plains, 
Dank  with  the  dew,  and  rous'd  the   fhephcrd- 

fwains. 
They  fent  abundant  flocks  and  herds  aboard. 
And  from  the  laurel-ftem  unloos'd  the  cord  ; 
And  while  the  faveurable  winds  prevail'd, 
Through  the  rough  rolling  Bofphorus  they  fail'd. 
"When.lol  a  wave  by  gathering  furges  driven,  211 
Swoln  big  for  burfting,  is  up-heav'd  to  heaven. 
Still  rifes  higher,  and  flill  wider  fpreads, 
And  hangs  a  watery  mountain  o'er  their  heads; 
Xike  a  black  cloud  it  frcJWns,  prepar'd  to  fall, 
And  tJireatens  quick  deftrucStijn  to  them  all. 
Yet  the  train'd  pilot,  by  fuperior  ficill, 
Well  knows  to  'fcape,  this  lafl  impending  ill ; 
Safe  through  the  ftorm  the  veffel  Tiphys  ftecr'd, 
And  fav'd  the  heroes  from  the  fate  they  fear'd.  220 
Fronting   Bithynia's   coalt,    next  morn,  they 
reach 
New  land,  and  fix  their  halfers  on  the  beach. 
There  on  the  margin  of  the  beating  flood. 
The  mournful  manfions  of  fad  Phineus  (tood. 
Agenor's  fon,  whom  heaven  ordain'd  to  bear 
The  grievous  burden  of  u'.iequall'd  care, 
for,  taught  by  wife  Apollo  to  defcry 
Unborn  events  of  dark  futurity, 
Vain  of  his  fcience,  the  prefumptous  feer  ■■ 
Deign'd  not  Jove's  awful  fecrets  to  revere  ;     230 
But  wantonly  divulg'd  to  frail  mankind 
The  facrcd  purpofs  of  th'  omnifcient  mind  : 
Hence  Jove  indignant  gave  him  length  of  days, 
Uut  dimm'd  in  endlefs  night  his  vifual  rays. 
Nor  would  the  vengeful  god  indulge  his  taftc 
With  the  fweet  blcflings  of  a  pure  repaft, 
'l"hough  (for  they  learn'd  his  fate)  the  country 

round 
Their  prophet's  board  with  every  dainty  crown'd. 
For,  lo  !  defcending  fudden  from  the  fky, 
Round  the  pil'd  banquet  fhrieking  harpies  fly,  240 
Whofe  beaks  rapacious,  and  whole  talons  rear, 
Quick  from  his  familh'd  lips  th'  untafled  fare. 
"Yet  would  fonie  (lender  pittance  oft  remain, 
Life  to  fupport,  and  to  perpetuate  p.iin. 
Such  odours  ftill  the  naufeous  (crap?  exhal'd. 
That  with  the  ftench  the  loathing  ftonuch  fail'd. 
Aloof  the  gueft  amaz'd  and  hungry  flood, 
While  their  fick  hearts  abhorr'd  the  putrid  food. 
But  now  the  princely  crew  approaching  near, 
The  welcome  found  invades  the  prophet'sear ;  250 
Taught  by  almighty  Jove,  that  now  was  come 
The    long-wifh'd   perio  i    of  heavsa's   vcpgeful 
rioum ; 
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When,  by  thefe  heroes'  deftin'd  aid  reflor'a. 
Peace  fhould  hereafter  blefshis  feaftful  board. 
Then  heaves  he  from  his  couch  his  haggard  hea^, 
(Like  fome  pale,  lifelefs,  vifionary  fhade) 
Prop'd  on  his  ftaff  his  way  explores,  gpd  crawls 
With  lingering  flep  along  the  lonely  walls, 
Difeas'd,  enfeebled,  and  by  age  unbrac'd. 
Through  every  limb  he  trembled  as  he  pafs'd  ; 
Shrunk  was  his  form,  with  want  aduft  and  thin", 
The  pointed  bones  feem   burfting  through   his 
fkin  ;  z6z 

But  faint  and  breathlefs  a«  he  reach'd  the  gate, 
Down  on  the  threfhold,  tir'd  with  toil  he  fate. 
In  dizzy  fumes  involv'd,  his  brain  runs  round. 
And  fwims  beneath  his  feet  the  folid  ground  ; 
No  more  their  funtftions  the  frail  fenfes  keep. 
But  fpeechlefs  finks  he  in  a  deathlike  fleep. 

This  faw  the  chiefs  amaz'd,  and  gather'd  round  ; 
When  from  his  labouring  lungs  a  htjllow  found 
(His  breath  and  utterance  fcarce  recover'd)  broke. 
And  thus  th'  enlighten'd  feer  prophetic  fpake  : 

•  Princes  of  Greece,  attend,  if  ye  be  they 
'  Whom  o'er  the  main  Theffalia's  pines  convey, 

*  And  Jafon  leads  to  Colchos'  magicland  ; 

*  Such  is  your  cruel  tyrant's  ftern  command. 

*  Yes,  ye  are  they,  for  yet  my  mental  eye 

'   Undimm'd,  paft,  prefcnt,  future,  can  defcry  : 

'  Thanks  to  thy  fon,  Latona,  who  bellows 

'  This  grace,  this  only  folace  of  my  woes.        2X0 

'  By  Jove,  to  whom  the  fuppliant's  caufe  belongs, 

'   Whe  hates  the  cruel,  ind  avenges  wrongs, 

'  By  Phoebus  and  by  Juno,  from  on  high 

'  Who  marks  your  progrefs  with  compa{?ion's  eye, 

'  Aid  me,  and,  oh  !  a  fufFerer's  pangs  affuage, 

'  And  bid  corrofive  famine  ceafe  to  rage ; 

'  Leave  me  not  thu';,  unpitied  and  unblefs'd, 

*  But  ere  you  fail,  ah!  pity  the  diflrtfs'd. 

'  For  not  thefe  orbs  alone  depriv'd  of  light, 
'  Vindi(5live  heaven  hath  vcil'd  in  doleful  night ; 
'  But  to  extreme  old  age  his  cruel  law  291 

'  Dooms  me  th*  unwalling  thread  of  life  to  draw. 
'  Still   weightier  woes   from  forrows  lengthcn'd 

'  chain 
'  Depend,  and  pain  is  ever  link'd  to  pain, 

*  From  fecret  haunts,  aerial,  unexplor'd, 

'  Flights  of  devouring  harpies  vex  my  board; 
'  Swift,  inflantaneous,  fudden  they  defcend, 
'  And  from  my  mouth  the  tafteful  morfel  rend. 
'  Meanwhile,  my  troubled  foul,  with  woe  op- 

'  prefs'd, 
'  No  mtans  of  aid,  no  comfort  can  fuggeft.      300 
'  For  when  the  feaft  I  purpofe  1:0  prepare, 
'   They  fee  that  purpofe,  and  prevent  my  care  i 
'  But  cloy'd,  and  glutted  with  the  lufcious  fpoil, 
'  With  noifome  ordure  parting  they  defile 
'   Whate'er  remains,  if  aught  perchance  remain, 
'  That  none  approaching  may  the  ilench  futlain, 
'  Though  his  flrong  heart  were  wrapp'd  in  plat- 

'  ed  mail, 
'  The  filthy  fragments  fuch  dire  fleams  exhale, 
'  Yet  me  fell  hunger's  all  fubduing  pain 

*  Compels  reludlant,  lothing  to  reman;  310 
'  Compellsthe  deadly  odours  to  endiue, 

'  And  gorge  my  craving  maw  With  food  im*^ 
*  pure. 
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'  From  thefe  invaders  ffo  hath  fate  decreed) 

•  By  Boreas'  offi;irinE;  fliall  my  board  be  freed. 

•  Nor  on  a  ftrangcr  to  your  houfc  and  blt)od, 

•  O  Ions  of  Boreas  !  is  your  aid  beflovv'd. 
'   Phineus  behold,  A}i;enor's  haplefs  fon, 

•  Onco  for  prophetic  fkill  and  riches  known  ; 

•  Who.  while  1  fWay'd  the  Thracian  fceptrc,  led 

•  Your  portion'd  fifter  to  my  fpoufal  bed,'       320 

Here  Phineus  ceas'd,  and  touch'd  each  pitying 
chief : 
But  Boreas'  fons  were  picrc'd  with  double  grief  ; 
C.impaflion  kind  was  kindled  in  their  breaft  :      T 
Their  tears  abating,  friendly  Zetes  prefs'd  V 

His  trembling  hand,  and  thus  the  feer  addrefs'd :  j 

"  O  mod  difaftrous  of  all  human  kind, 
*'  Whence  fpring  thefe  evils  that  o'erwhelm  thy 

"  mind  ? 
"  Haft  thou,  intruftcd  with  the  book  of  fate, 
"  By  folly  merited  celeftial  hate  ? 
"  Hence  falls  this  indignation  on  thy  head  ?     330 
*'  Fain  would  the  fons  of  Boreas  grant  thee  aid ; 
"  Fain  would  they  execute  what  heaven  ordains, 
"  But  awful  dread  their  willing  hands  reftrains. 
••  To  frighted  mortals  well  thy  fufferings  prove 
"  How  fierce  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  above. 
*'  Swear,  or  wc  dare  not,  as  we  wi(h,  effay 
"  To  drive  thefe  hateful  harpies  far  away  : 
"  Swear  that  the  fuccours,  which  our  arms  intend 
"  Shall  no  fuperior  deity  offind." 

He  fpoke;  and  ftraight  to  heaven  difclofing 
wide  340 

His  fightlefs  eye-balls,  thus  the  feer  reply'd  ; 
'  My  fon.th'  injuftice  of  thy  tongue  reftrain, 
'  Nor  let  fuch  thoughts  thy  pious  foul  profane. 

•  By  Phoebus,  heavenly  augur,  who  infpirea 
'  My  confcious  bofoth  with  prophetic  fires; 

•  By  every  woe  fate  deftines  me  to  bear, 

'  And  by  thefe  eyes,  involv'd  in  night,  1  fvrear ; 

•  By  the  fell  demons  of  the  realms  below, 

•  (Whom  ever  unpropitious  may  I  know, 

'  From  their  refentmant  not  in  death  fecure,  350 

•  If  falfely  their  dread  godheads  1  adjure) ; 

•  That,  fliould  a  captive  by  your  arms  be  freed, 

•  No  god  vindicftive  will  avenge  the  deed.' 
Then  acquiefcing  in  the  folemn  pray'r, 

To  aid  the  prophet  Boreas'  fons  prepare. 
The  youthful  train  a  banquet  fpread;  the  laft 
Which  thofe  fell  harpies  were  decreed  to  tafte. 
Nigh  fland  the  brothers,  ardent  to  oppofe 
With  glittering  falchions  their  invading  foes. 
But  fcarce  the  firft  fweet  morfel  Phineus  took, 
When   from  the    clouds  with    fwift    perventinn 
broke,  361 

(Swift  as  the  lightning's  glance,  or  flormy  blall, 
Whofe  rapid  fury  lays  the  foreft  wafte) 
Shrill- clamouring  for  their  prey,  the  birds  obfcene ; 
The  vi-atchful  heroes  fhouting  rufh'd  between; 
But  they  with  fpecdieft  rage  the  cates  devour'd, 
And  round  intolerable  odours  pour'd; 
Then  o'er  th'  ^gean  far  away  they  flew  ;       369 
The  fons  of  Bjretis  arm'd  with  fwords  purfue; 
Clofe  they  purfue;  for  Jove,  that  fignal  day, 
Their  flrength  proportion'd  to  the  defperate  fray ; 
The  ftrength  he  gave,  had  Jove,  that  day,  deny'd, 
la  vaiu  their  piaiens  h^d  the  brothers  plied. 
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For  when  to  Phineus  furious  they  repair. 
Or  quitting  Phineus  feek  the  fields  of  air, 
The  light-wing'd  monfters,  fleeter  than  the  wind, 
Leave  the  careering  zephyrs  far  behind. 
As  when  fwift  hounds,  experienc'd  in  the  chafe, 
Through  fome  wide  foreft,  o'er  the  fcented  grafs 
The  bounding  hind,  or  horned  goat  purfue,     38!? 
Near,  and  more  near  their  panting  prey  they  view; 
And  eager  ftrctching,  the  fhort  fpace  to  gain, 
They  fnap,  and  grind  their  gnafhing  fangs  in  vain : 

Thus  ever  near,  the  rapid  chiefs  purfu'd. 
The  harpies  thus  their  grafping  hands  elude. 
But  now  far  ofT  in  the  Sicilian  main, 
By  the  wing'd  brothers,  fons  of  Boreas,  (lain,   ■ 
Tiie  harpy-race,  though  every  god  withftood. 
Had  flain'd  the  Plotian  ifles  with  facred  blood; 
Ttieir  fore  diftrefs  had  Iris  not  furvey'd,  3(^0 

And  darting  from  the  flcies  the  heroes  (laid  : 
'   O  fons  of  Boreas,  the  dread  laws  above 
'  Permit  you  not  to  wound  the  dogs  of  Jove : 
'   And,  lo  !  my  oath  I  pledge,  that  never  more 

♦  Shall    thefe    fell  dogs  approach  the  Thracian 

'  fhore.' 

This  faid,  adjuring  the  tremendous  floods, 
Moft  fear'd,  moft  honour'd  by  immortal  gods; 
By  the  flow  dripping  urn  of  Styx  fhe  fworc; 
The  prophet's  peaceful  manfions  on  the  (hore 
For  ever  from  thofe  fpoilcrs  fhould  be  free ; 
Such  was  the  fatal  fifiers'  fix'd  decree.  49X 

Tlie  goddefs  fvvore,  the  brothers  flraight  obey. 
And  back  to  Argo  wing  their  airy  way  : 
The  Strophadcs  from  thence  derive  theirname, 
The  Plotian  iflands  ftyl'd  by  ancient  fame. 
Difparting  then,  to  different  regions  flew 
The  maid  celeftial  and  the  monfter-crew. 
Thofe  to  the  grots  refir'd,  the  dark  retreat 
Of  Di6i:e's  caverns ifl  Minoian  Crete; 
While  the  gay  goddefs  of  the  watery  bow        410 
Soar'd  on  fleet  pinions  to  (Jlympus'  brow. 

Meanwhile  the  princes,  with  unwearied  pains, 
Wafli  from  their  feet  the  harpies'  fjtliy  ftains  : 
Next  from  the  fpoils,  which  on  Bebrycia's  fliore 
From  vanquiih'd  Amycus  brave  Pollux  bore, 
The  lleccy  vidlinis  they  feledl  with  care; 
And  footh  the  gods  with  facrifice  and  prayV. 
Then  in  the  palace  each  heroic  gueft 
Partakes  the  plea'ures  of  the  fumptuous  feaft  : 
With  them  fat  Phineus,  and  refiefli'd  his  foul  430 
With  favoury  viands,  and  the  cheering  bowl : 
While  yet  hefeafts,  infatiate  ftill  he  feems, 
And  fhares  a  biifs  beyond  the  blifs  of  dreams. 

Though  now  the  rage  of  hunger  was  reprefs'd. 
And  generous  wine  had  open'd  every  breaft; 
Yet  ftill  the  chiefs  prolong  the  banquet  late. 
And  for  the  feather'd  fons  of  Boreas  wait. 
Plac'din  the  midft,  before  the  cheerful  fire. 
Thus  of  their  voyage  fpoke  the  facred  fire : 

'  Hear  what  the  gods  permit  me  to  relate;  43O' 

*  For  'tis  profane  to  publifti  all  your  fate. 

'  Unnumber'd  woes  I  felt,  and  feel  them  ftill, 

'  For  erft  divulging  Jove's  almighty  will : 

'  To  man  he  gives  fate's  dark  events  to  fcaa 

'  hi  part,  but  always  leaves  dependent  man. 

'  When  hence  yourdeftin'd  voyage  ye  purfue, 

'  Two  rocks  will  rif$j  tremendous  to  the  view, 
i 
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'  Jiift  in  the  entrance  of  the  watery  wafte, 
'  Which  never  mortal  yet  in  fafety  paft  : 

•  Not  firmly  fix'd     for  oft  with  hideous  fliock  440 

•  Adverfc  they  meet,  and  rock  encounters  rock: 

•  The  boiling  billows  dafh  their  airy  ^ow, 

•  l.oud  thundering  round  the  ra^jfed  fliore  below. 

•  Safe  if  ye  hope  to  pafs.  my  counfcl  hear, 

•  Be  rui'd  by  prudence,  and  the  gods  revere  ; 

•  N'lr  on  your  anexperienc'd  youth  depend, 

•  The  want  of  caution  brings  you  to  your  end. 

•  Firft  from  your  fhip  a  nimble  dove  let  fly, 

•  And  on  the  fure  projjnoftic  bird  rely  ; 

•  Safe  through  the  rocks  if  (he  purfue  her  way, 

•  No  longer  ye  the  deftin'd  courfe. delay;         451 
'  Steer  lor  the  ftrait,  and  let  the  rowers  fweep 

'   With  ftretching  oars  the  clofecontradled  deep  : 

•  For  not  in  prayers  alone  your  fafety  flands ; 

•  But  nervous  vigour,  and  the  ftrength  of  hands. 
'   Ply  then  your  oars,  and  drain  at  every  Ifroke ; 

•  But  firft  with  prayer  the  deities  invoke. 

•  The  dove's  fad  fate  ftiould  you 'defponding  view, 
'  Crufh'd  hy  the  clofing  fragments  as  fhe  flew, 

'  Steer  back,  left  you  againft  thofe  rocks  be  driv'n, 

•  Steer  back;   'tis  fafeft  to  fubmit  to  Heav'n.  461 
'  'fwere  death  through  them  to  force  the  fnam- 

'  ing  keel,  '  [fteel. 

'  Though  heav'n-built  Argo  were  compos'd  of 

•  O  friends,  be  warn'd  by  me,  nor  rafhly  dare 
'  To  venture  farther  than  my  words  declare; 

•  Me  though  ye  deem  the  righteous  gods  purfue 

•  With  direful  vengeance,  tlireefold  more  than 

'  due  ;  [ftrait, 

•  Tempt  not   without   the  dove   this   dangerous 

•  For  man  muft  fuffer  what's  ordain'd  by  fate. 

•  But  if  with  adlive  oars  ye  fafely  gain,  470 
'  Through  thefe  tremendous  rocks,   the   diftant 

'  main  ; 
'  Clofe  to  Bithynia  let  your  vcflel  run, 

•  A.nd  on  the  left  the  dangerous  (hallows  (hun  ; 

•  Till  Rhtbas,  rapid-rolling  ftream,  ye  reach, 

•  Ihc    glnomy    (hore,    and    Thynia's    ihelterjng 

'  beach.  [ftrand, 

•  Thence   o'er    the    billows    fronting    Ihynia's 

•  Soon  will  ye  gain  the  Mariandine  land. 

•  Here  lies  the  path  to  Pluto's  dreary  caves, 
•'  Here  Acherufia  frowns  above  the  waves, 

'  Whofc  fkirts  the  gulfy  Acheron  divides,       4J0 

•  And    Irom  deep    whirlpools  difembogues  his 

'  tides. 
'  Thence,  not  far  diftant,  with  the  weftern  gale, 

•  Near  Paphlagonia's  towering  heights  ye  fail, 

•  The  hardy  fons  of  which  inclement  coaft 

•  Enetean  Pclops  for  their  founder  boaft. 

'   Full  to  the  north  a  promontory  fam'd 

•  Lifti  the  high  head  in  air,  Carambis  nam'd  ;  ^ 
'  The  northern  winds  below  its  lummit  fweep, 
'  So  loftily  it  rifes  o'er  the  deep 

•  This  point  once  doubled,  a  new  coaft  expands 
.«   Us  ample  plains,  and  on  the  limit  (lands 

•  A  cape  far-jutting,  from  whofe  rocky  (hores 

•  The  rapid  Halys  in  old  ocean  roars. 

'  Near  him  clear  Iris  draws  hii  humbler  train, 

•  Id  filver  torrents  foaming  to  the  main. 

•  Beyond  projeds  an  headland  tall  and  fteep, 

•  Aai  forms  a  peaceful  harbcur  in  the  deep. 


'  Here  o'er  extenfive  fields  Thermodon  pours, 
'   Near  Themifcyria's  h^ghts,  his  watery  ftorea. 
'   Next  lie  the  fpacious  Doean  plains,  and  near  500    * 
'  Three  cities  of  the  Amazons  appear : 

*  .\nd  next  the  Chalybes,  inur'd  to  toil, 

'   Work  at  the  forge,  and  turn  the  ftubborn  foil. 
'  Near  thefe  the  wealthy  Tiberenians  till, 
'  Sacred  to  Jove,  the  Genetaean  hill. 
'  The  McffyncEcians,  next,  the  country  round 

*  PolTefs,  with  mountai.ns  and  with  foreftscrown'd. 
'  In  towers  they  live  of  folid  timber  fram'd, 

'   Moffynes  call'd,  and  thence  the  nation  nam'd. 

•  When  thefe  are  paft,  an  ifland  bleak  and  bare 

'  Lies  full  in  view,  there  guide  your  Ihip  with 
'  care,  511 

'  And  thence  with  care  thofe  noxious  birds  expel, 
'   Which  on  the  defert  fhore  unnumber'd  dwell. 
'   Here  form'd  of  fnlid  ftone,  and  feen  from  far, 
'  Stands  the  rough  temple  of  the  God  of  war. 

•  Two  Amazonian  queens,  renown'd  for  arms, 

'  Had  rais'd  the  fane,  when  ftunn'd  with  war's 

'  alarms. 
'  Steer  to  this  ifland  through  the  ftormy  main, 
'  And,  all  that  mariners  can  wl(h,  ye  gain.     ^ly 
'  But  why  (liould  I  each  circumftance  difclofe, 
'   And  make  again  the  powers  of  heaven  my  foesf 
'   Beyond  that  ifle,  but  on  the  fronting  (hores, 
'   The  Philyreans  feed  their  fleecy  ftores  : 
'  The   brave  Macrynians  till    the   neighbouring 

'  coaft; 
'  Next  thefe  tlie  numerous  Bechirian  hoft  : 
'   Near  them  Sapiriafts  and  Byzerians  dwell, 
'   And  next  the  Colchians,  who  in  arms  excel. 
'  But  ye,  your  fteady  courfe  iu  Argo  keep, 
'  S.hun    the  falfe  (hores,  and  plough  iecure  the 

*  deep, 
'  Till  that  rich  coaft  ye  reach,  where  Phafis  leads 
'  From  Amarantine  hills  o'erColchian  meads  531 
'   His    liquid  ftores,   and  through    fam'd  Circe's 

'  plain; 
'  Then  rolls  his  widening  current  to  the  main. 
'  To  this  fam'd  ftream  purfue  your  watery  way, 
'  Soon  will  your  eyes  jEcta's  cowers  furvey, 
'    And  Mars's  grove,  where,  wondrous  to  behold! 
'   Hangs  on  a  fpreading  oak  the  fleecy  gold. 
'   A  hideous  dragon  of  enormous  fizc 
'   Turns  all  around  his  circunifpecSive  eyes  : 
'  O'er   the   bright   fpoil  the  ftrideft  watch   he 

'  keeps ;  34® 

'  He  never  flumbers,  and  he  never  fleeps.'   . 

He  (poke,  and  terror  curdled  all  their  blood  ; 
Deep  fix'd  in  filence  long  the  warriors  flood. 
At  length  thus  Jafon,  though  poflefs'd  with  fear  : 
"    i'cll  us,  O  tell  us,  venerable  fecr, 
"  Th'  event  of  all  our  toils  ;   the  fign  explain 
"  How  fafely  we  may  pafs"  into  the  main       [fay,     * 
"  Through  thofe  dire  rocks  :  and,  O  '.  indulgent, 
"   Shall  we  once  ijiore  our  native  land  furvey  .' 
"  Unlkill'd  am  I,  unfkill'd  our  martial  train ;5JO 
"   How  fliall  I  a<5l,  how  meafurc  back  the  main  i 
"   For  far  as  ever  flying  fails  were  furl'd 
"  Lies  Colchos,  on  the  limits  of  the  world." 

Thus  Jafon  (poke;  and  thus  the  prophet  old  : 
'  Thofe  dangerous  rocks  once  pafs'd,  my  fon,  bs 

'  bold. 
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*  Some  god  from  JEz  fliall  through  feas  untry'd,^ 

•  Skirted  by  other  coafts,  your  vefTel  guFde,         C 

•  But  you,  to  JEz  failing,  on  your  crew  confide.  J 

*  But,  friends,  to  Venus  be  due  honours  paid; 

*  Still  in  remembrance  keep  her  fecret  aid.      560 
'  On  all  your  toils  (he  kindly  will  bellow 

•  A  glorious  end— expedt  no  more  to  know." 

Scarce  had  he  fpoke,  when  fpeeding  back  repair 
The  fons  of  Boreas  through  the  fields  of  air  ; 
At  the  feer's  door  with  nimble  feet  they  light : 
Up  rofe  the  chiefs,  rejoicing  at  the  fight. 
When  Zetes  trembling,  and  with  toils  opprefs'd, 
While  thick  fiiort  fobs  incefTant  heav'd  his  cheft, 
Tells  how  they  drove  the  harpies  faraway, 
How  Iris  fcreen'd  them,  and  forbade  to  ftay,  570 
And  pledg'd  her  folemn  oath;  while  they  retreat 
To  the  huge  caves  of  mountain-cover'd  Crete. 
Thefe  joyful  tidings  cheer'd  the  hearts  of  all. 
But  mod  the  prophet's,  in  the  feaftful  hall ; 
Whom  Jafon  thus:  "  Sure  from  his  heavenly  (late 
*'  Some  god  look'd  down,  and  wail'd  thy  viroeful 

"  fate, 
"  And  fore-decreed  from  far  our  bands  to  fend, 
"  That  Boreas'  fons  niight  their  afliftance  lend. 
"  Should  the  fame  god  reftore  the  long- loft  fight, 
•'  My  gladden'd  foul  would  feel  as  great  delight, 
'•  As  even  my  native  country  could  beftow."  381 

Then  thus  fage  Phir.eus,  with  dejefted  brow  : 

*  My  e3'es,  alas!  fhall  ne'er  behold  the  day ;    [ray : 

*  Shrunk  are  thefe  balls,  and  quench'd  the  vifnal 

•  Heaven  round  me  foon  death's  gloomy  fhade 

'  fhall  fpread, 

•  And  every  honour  will  await  me  dead.'  [cheer'd, 

With    ccnverfe   thus   the    fleeting  hours  they 
When  roi'y  morning  beaming  bright  appear'd. 
The  neighbouring  peafants  round,  with  early  day. 
Flock  to  the  feer,  their  due  regards  to  pay :     5«jo 
This  daily  cuftom  love  and  reverence  taught; 
And  fome  provifion  for  the  fage  they  brought. 
All  came  to  learn  by  his  prophetic  lore  : 
He  to  the  rich  divin'd,  and  to  the  poor  : 
For  numerous  votaries  he  reliev'd  from  dread, 
Who  dearly  lov'd  him,  and  who  daily  fed. 
With  thefe  his  fteady  friend  Para;bius  came. 
Who  faw  with  joy  thefe  gallant  fons  of  fame. 
To  bi'u  prophetic  Phineus  had  foretold, 
That  a  young  band  of  Grecians,  brave  and  bold. 
Should,  in  their  voyage  to  the  Coicliian  fliore,  601 
In  Thynia's  bay  their  well-built  velTel  moor, 
And  from  thefe  coafts  thofe  ravenous  birds  of  prey 
The  harpies  drive,  though  fent  by  Jove  away. 
The  feer,  well  plcas'd,  difmift'd  his  friendly  train, 
But  br.de  Parffibius  v^'ith.the  Greek'  remain, 
And  fetch  him  inftant  from  his  numerous  flock 
A  fhtep,  the  be  ft  an 'J  faireit  of  the  flock. 
The  wihing  Iwain  rbty'd  the  feer's  requeft, 
And  Phin.;us  thub  the  mariners  addrefs'd  :        6ro 
'  We  are  not  all  uncivi'iz'd  and  rude, 

*  My  friends,  nor  guilty  of  ingratitude. 

♦  That  fhepherd  to  my  ma.ifion  came  of  late, 

•  To  learn  from  me  the  colour  of  his  rate ; 

'  For  the  more  labours  and  fatigues  he  bore, 

*  Pale,  pining  want  opprefs'd  him  ftrll  tlie  more ; 

*  New  woes  fuccecded  to  the  woes  that  paft, 

•  And  every  day  was  darker  ihan  the  laft  : 

Tr.\.\s.  II, 


«  And  yet  no  crime  had  poor  Parasblus  wrought, 
'  Alas  !  he  fuffer'd  for  his  father's  fault  :  C20 

'  Who,  when  alone,  and  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
•  With  cruel  axe  he  laid  the  foreft  low, 
'  Deaf  to  a  doleful  hamadryad's  pray'r, 
'  The  nymph  negleded,  and  refus'd  to  fpare, 
'  Though  oft  file  urg'd^his  lamentable  plea;* 
"  Pity,  ah,  pity  my  coeval  tree, 
"  Where  I  fo  many  blifsful  ages  dwelt!" 
«  But  his  hard  heart  no  foft  compaffion  felt :    628 
»  The  tree  h^  fell'd ;  and,  for  this  foul  difgrace, 
'  The  nymph  ordain'd  him  woes,  and  all  his  rac 
'  To  me  Parabius  came,  opprefs'd  with  fear  : 
'  The  caufe  1  found,  and  counfell'd  him  to  rear 
'  An  altar  to  the  goddefs  of  the  fiipre, 
'  And  pardon  for  his  father's  crimes  implore. 
'  Thus  was  the  guilt  aton'd  :  e'er  fince,  the  man 
'  Pays  all  regards  that  grateful  mortal  can  : 
'  For  ever  at  my  fide  he  loves  to  ftay, 
'  And  always  goes  unwillingly  away.'  638 

Thus  Phineus  fpoke,  when  from  his  fleecy  ftock 
His  friend  brought  two,  the  faircfl  of  the  flock. 
Then  Jafon  rofe,  and,  urg'd  by  Phineus  blifid, 
Rofe  the  bold  offspring  of  the  northern  wind  : 
Their  facred  offerings  on  the  flames  they  lay, 
Invoking  Phoebus  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
1  he  choiceft  viands  with  afTiduous  care 
The  younger  heroes  for  their  friends  prepare. 
Thus  feafted,  fome  their  veffel's  cordage  prefs'd. 
Some  in  the  prophet's  manfion  funk  to  reft. 
Etefian  breezes  with  the  morning  blow,  649 

Which,  fent  by  Jove,  o'er  every  region  flow. 
The  nymph  Cyrene,  in  old  times,  'tis  faid. 
Her  flocks  befide  ThelTalian  Peneus  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  the  honours  of  her  virgin  name, 
Till  day's  bright  god  feduc'd  the  rural  dame. 
Far  from  Hsmonia  he  convey 'd  the  fair, 
Brought  to  the  nymphs,  and  trufted  to  their  care, 
The  mountain-nymphs  that  in  parch'd  Libya  keep 
Their  airy  manfions  on  Myrtofia's  fteep. 
Cyrene  there,  along  the  winding  fhore, 
Thee,  Arifisus,  to  Apollo  bore ;  "       66© 

To  whom  rich  f wains,  v/ho  in   rhefialia  live. 
The  names  of  Agrcus  and  of  Nomms  give. 
With  length  of  days  the  god  her  love  repaid, 
And  fix'd  her  huntrefs  of  the  woodland  fhade  j 
But  the  young  boy  to  Chiron's  care  he  gave, 
To  reap  inftrudtion  ii,  his  learned  cave. 
To  him,  when  blooming  m  the  prime  of  life. 
The  mufes  gave  Autocoe  'o  wife; 
And  taught  their  favourite  pupil  to  excel 
In  arts  of  hcaliiig,  and  divining  well.  67© 

To    him    they    gave  their    numerous   flocks    to 

feed. 
Which  Phthia's  a■_hamanti.^e  paftures  breed  ; 
Ard  'hofe  that  ftray  on  Othrys'  loft"  brow, 
f)r  where  Apidanus'  fam'd  waters  flow. 
But  when  fierce  Syrius  fcorch'd  the  Cyclades, 
The  realms  of  Mi/ios,  in  rh'  JEgesn  (^as. 
Nought  could  thi'  burning  malady  allay-; 
The  ifianders  implor'd  the  gcd  of  day. 
Who  fent  young  Arift^us  to  their  aid, 
By  whom  the  fatal  peftilence  was  ftaid.  68» 

At  his  fire's  call  he  left  fair  Phthia's  land, 
Attended  by  a  bold  Arcadian  band, 
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W'lio  from  Lycaon  their  extraftion  boaft, 
^^nd  faild  to  Ceos  with  his  numerous  hoft. 
He  there  an  altar  rais'd  to  (howery  J  A'e, 
And  made  oblation  on  the  heights  above 
To  the  red  ftar  that  defolates  the  land, 
And  to  heaven's  king :  at  whofe  fupreme  command 
Th'  Etefian  winds,  while  forty  days  they  blow, 
Refrefh  with  balmy  gales  the  foil  liel.w.  690 

Ev'n  now  the  C^an  priefts  pay  rites  divine 
Before  the  burning  ftars  begin  to  (hine. 
Thus  fame  report-;  and  by  thefe  winds  detain'd, 
"With  Phineus  (till  the  Argonauts  remuin'd. 
The  grateful  Thyniani  daily,  while  they  (laid, 
To  their  lov'd  feer  abundant  (lores  convey 'd. 
Yet,  ere  they  leave  this  hofpitable  land, 
'J'o  the  twelve  gods  crtti  they  on  the  flrand 
An  altar,  and  wi'h  facrifice  and  pray'r 
Appeafe  the  powers  of  heaven,  and  to  their  fliip 
repair,  700 

Eager  their  long  negledted  oars  to  prove; 
Yet  not  unmindful  of  the  timorous  dove, 
Which  fafely  faftenM  by  a  flender  band 
Euphemus  carry'd  trembling  in  his  hand,    [cord  : 
Q^ick    from    the    ftay    they    lopp'd   the   double 
Alinerva  faw  the  heroes  hafte  aboard : 
On  a  thin  cloud  fiie  lighted  from  above, 
(The  cloud  upheld  the  mighty  feed  of  Jove) 
And  fped  her  voyage  to  the  Euxine  main, 
Tor  much  fhe  lov'd  the  delegated  train.  710 

So  when  fome  fhepherd  quits  his  native  home, 
(As  men  adventurous  much  delight  to  roam) 
No  roads  too  diftant  or  too  long  appear, 
In  thought  he  fees,  and  thinks  his  manfion  near; 
O'er  fca,  o'er  land,  with  keen  inquiring  eyes 
He  views  all  ways,  and  in  idea  flies  : 
Thus  to  the  Thynian  fhore,  from  heaven  above, 
Swift  flew  the  daughter  of  imperial  Jove.        718 
When  now  the  heroes  through  the  vaft  pro- 
found [round, 
Reach  the   dire  ilraits   with    rocks  encompais'd 
Though  boiling  gulfs  the  failing  pine  detair.'d, 
.Still  on  their  way  the  labouring  Grecians  gain'd, 
When  the  loud-jufliing  rocks  increas'd  their  fears: 
The  fhiTes  refounding  thunder'd  in  their  ears. 
High  on  the  prow  Euphemus  took  his  fland, 
And  held  the  dove  that  trembled  in  his  hand. 
The  rcR  with  Typhus  on  their  ftrength  rely'd, 
To  Piun  the  rock,,  and  ilem  the  roaring  tide. 
Soon,  one  fnarp  angle  paft,  the  joyful  train 
Saw  the  cleft  crags  wide  optning  to  the  main. 
E'iphemus  loos'd  the  dove,  the  heroes  flood    731 
T.Tt€t  to  fee  her  (kim  the  foaming  flood. 
She  through  the  rocks  a  ready  paiTagc  found  : 
The  dire  rock»  met,  and  gave  a  dreadful  found. 
'J'he  fait  fea  Ipray  in  clouds  began  to  rife; 
Old  ocean  th.inder'd;  the  cerulean  Iktes 
Rcbellow'd  loudly  with  the  fearful  din ; 
The  caves  below  remurmur'd  from  within,    [o'er 
O'er  wave. worn   cliff-i,    the   coaft's  high  margin 
BoilM  the  light  foam,  and  whiten'd  all  the  fhore. 
Round  whirl'd  the  fliip;    the  rocks  with  rapid 
fway  y4j 
Lopp'd  from  the  dove  her  (leering  tail  away  ; 
Yet  flill  fecurdy  through  the  (Iraits  (he  flew  : 
Loud  joy  infpir'd  the  circumfpeiilive  crew. 


But  Tiphys  urg'd  the  chiefs  their  oars  to  ply, 
For  the  rocks  yawn'd  tremendous  to  the  eye. 
Then  terror  feiz'd  them,  when  with  fudden  (hock 
The  refluent  billows  forc'd  them  on  the  rock  : 
With  chilling  fears  was  every  nerve  unftrung. 
While  o'er  their  heads  impending  ruin  hung.  75* 
Before,  behind,  they  faw  the  fpacious  deep. 
When  inllant,  lu  !  a  billow,  vaft  and  (leep. 
Still  riles  higher,  and  (till  wider  (preads, 
And  hangs  a  v/at'ry  mountain  o'er  their  heads. 
The  heroes  (loop'd,  expefting  by  its  fall 
That  mighty  billow  would  o'erwhelm  them  all; 
But  Tiphys'  art  reliev'd  the  labouring  oars  : 
(Jn  Argo's  keel  the  impetuous  torrent  pours, 
Which  rais'd  the  (hip  above  the  rocks  fo  high, 
Siie  feem'd  fublimely  failing  in  the  (ky.  760 

Euphemus  hatlening  urg'd  the  valiant  crew 
Their  courfe  with  all  their  vigour  to  ptirfue. 
Shouting  tiiey  ply'd  their  oars,  but  ply'd  in  vain; 
For  the  rough  billows  beat  them  back  again. 
And  as  the  heroes  unremitting  row. 
Their  labouring  oars  were  bent  into  a  bow. 
Swift  down  the  mountainous  billows  Argo  glides, 
Like  a  huge  cylinder  along  the  tides, 
Entangled  with  thick,  craggy  rocks  around. 
Her  fcams  all  burHing,  and  her  planks  unbound. 
In  that  nice  moment  the  Tritonian  maid         77I 
To  facred  Argo  lent  the  timely  aid. 
Her  left  hand  heav'd  her  from  the  craggy  fteep. 
Her  right  difmifs'd  her  gently  to  the  deep  : 
Then  like  an  arrow  from  th'  elaflic  yew, 
Swift  o'er  the  foaming  waves  the  vefTel  flew. 
Yat  had  the  claihing  rocks  with  adverfe  fway 
Torn  the  tall  prow's  embellifliments  away.      » 
When  thus  the  Greeks  had  fafdy  reach'd  the  main. 
To  heaven  Minerva  wing'd  her  flight  again.  780 
The  parted  rocks  at  once  concurrent  flood, 
Fix'd  on  one  firm  foundation  in  the  flood  : 
This  had  been  long  determin'd  by  the  fates, 
If  mortal  ever  pafl  thofe  dangerous  (Iraits. 
Now  freed  from  fears  the  Greeks  with  eager  eyes 
View  the  broid  ocean  and  ferener  fkies  : 
Their  anxious  dfubts  for  Argo  they  difpel. 
And  deem  her  refcued  from  the  jaws  of  hell. 
Then  Tiphys  thus :  '  Sure  to  this  fliip  we  owe 
'  That  fearlefs  Cafety  we  experience  now.  79s 

'  For  though  wife  Argus  with  ingenious  art 
'  Forni'd  the  fair  fliip  compa<S  in  every  part, 
'  Vigour  divine  propitious  Pallas  gave, 
'  And  pow'r  afhgn'd  her  o'er  the  wind  and  wave. 
'  All  now  is  fafe  :  fear  not  thy  haughty  lord, 
'  Bat  mark,  illuftrious  chief,  the  prophet's  word  ; 
"   The  rocks  efcap'd,  no  future  fears  remain, 
"  Your  toils  are  eafy,  and  your  voyage  plain." 

TliUH  he;  and  fleering  through  the  fpacious  fea. 
Near  fair  Bithynia  plow'd  the  liquid  way.        8c® 
Then  Jafon  mild  the  pilot  thus  addrefs'd : 
"  Why,  Tiphys,  this  to  me  with  grief  opprefs'd  .' 
"  Yes  I  have  err'd — my  faults  affliifl  my  foul : 
"  Whrn  Pelias  gave  command  without  controul, 
"  '  I'was  mine  to've  fliunned  this  wild-projecled 

"  plot, 
"  Though  inllant  death  had  been  my  certain  lot. 
"  Now  fears  and  cares  my  tortur'd  bofom  rend; 
"  I  dread  thcfe  ills  that  from  the  deep  impend, 
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*'  T  dread  ttie  favage  coaft,  and  every  place 

"  Where  dwells  the  bloody  or  the  barbarous  race. 

"  No  peace  by  day,  no  fleep  at  night  I  take,    8ii 

"  Since  thefe  brave  chiefs  alTembled  for  my  fake. 

*'  With  coldindifTerence  may 'ft  thou  now  look  down, 

"  For  no  man's  fafety  anxious  but  thy  own  ; 

"  But  I,  the  leaft  folicitous  for  mine, 

"  Feel  for  this  friend's,  that  comrade's,  and  for 

'<  thine. 
*'  Much  fliall  I  feel  for  all  this  martial  band, 
"  Unlefs  they  fafe  regain  their  native  land." 
Thus  fpoke  the  prince,  his  gallant  hoft  to  try  ; 
With  animating  founds  they  rend  the  Iky.       8ao 
The  loud  acclaim  was  grateful  to  his  cars. 
And  thus  he  boldly  hails  his  brave  compeers  : 

"  Your  valour,  friends,  encourages  my  foul  : 
"  And  fince  no  fears  your  gailanc  hearts  controul, 
•'  Boldly  will  I  each  coward  thought  repel, 
"  Though  doom'd  to  enter  the  abyfs  of  hell. 
"  For  thefe  rocks  paft,  no  dangers  can  difmay, 
*'  If  we  the  counfel  of  the  feer  obey." 

The  Greeks  applauding  what  their  leader  fpoke, 
Ply  their  ftout  oars,  and  bend  to  every  ftroke  ; 
And  firft  by  Rhcbas  rapid  ftream  they  fly,       83I 
And  where  Colona's  rocks  invade  the  fky, 
And  where  the  black-brow'd  promontory  low'rs, 
And  where  lov'd  Phillis  his  broad  current  pours. 
There  Dipl'acus  receiv'd,  in  days  of  yore. 
Young  Phryxus  landing  on  his  friendly  fhore, 
When,  exil'd  from  Orchomenos,  he  fwam 
On  the  broad  (boulders  of  the  gold-fleec'd  ram. 
For  to  that  flream  a  nymph  of  rural  race 
Bore  Diplacus,  who.  fearful  of  difgrace,  840 

D\^it  with  his  mother,  and  along  the  mead 
Chofe,  near  his  father's  flream,  his  fleecy  flocks  to 

feed. 
The  chiefs  foon  pafs'd  his  celebrated  fane, 
The  river  Calpis,  and  th'  extended  plain  ; 
And  all  the  night,  along  the  tranquil  tide, 
And  all  the  day  their  oars  incefiant  ply'd. 
As  when  laborious  fleers,  inur'd  to  toil, 
With  the  bright  plough-fhare  turn  the  ftubborn 

foil. 
Sweat  from  their  fides  diftils  in  foamy  fmoke ; 
Their  eyes  obliquely  roll  beneath  the  yoke  ;     850 
Their  fcorching  breath  heaves  quick  with  panting 

found. 
While  all  day  long  they  tread  the  weary  ground: 
So  toil'd  the  Greeks;  nur  yet  the  morning  light 
Had  pafs'd  the  doubtful  confines  of  the  night, 
But,  faintly  glimmering  on  this  earthly  ball, 
Prnduc'd  what  mortals  morning-twilight  call. 
To  Thynia's  neighbouring  ifle  their  courfe  tiiey 

bore. 
And  fafcly  landed  on  the  defert  fliore, 
When  bright  Apollo  fliow'd  his  radiant  face, 
From  Lycia  haftening  to  the  Scythian  race,     860 
Hi<  golden  locks,  that  flow'd  with  grace  divine, 
Hung  cluttering  like  the  branches  of  the  vine  : 
In  his  left  hand  his  bow  unbent  he  bnre, 
His  quiver  pendent  at  his  back  he  wore  : 
The  confcious  ifland  trembled  as  he  trod. 
And  the  big  rolling  waves  confefs'd  the  god. 
Nor  dar'd  the  heroes,  feiz'd  with  dire  difmay, 
The  fplendours  of  his  countenance  furvey, 


But  on  the  ground  their  downward  eyes  they 

caft  : 
Meanwhile  Apollo  o'er  the  watery  wafte,       87a 
And  through  thin  ether  on  his  journey  flew. 
Then  thus  fpoke  Orpheus  to  the  martial  crew  : 
"  Let  us,  my  honour'd  chiefs,  with  joint  acclaim 
"  This  ifland  facred  to  bright  Phoebus  name, 
"  Who  early  here  to  all  this  hoft  appear'd; 
"  Here  let  an  altar  on  the  fliore  be  rear'd, 
"  And  paid  the  rites  divine  :  and  if  he  deign 
"  That  fafe  we  reach  our  native  land  again, 
"  Young  horned  goats  fliall  on  his  altars  bleed, 
"  And  the  choice  thighs  to  Phoebus  be  decreed. 
"  Now,  comrades,  due  libations  let  us  pay :      88x 
"  Be  gracious,  O  be  gracious,  god  of  day !" 

Thus  he  :   and  fome  the  ftony  altar  raife, 
.And  fome  explore  the  foreft's  devious  maze ; 
Haply  within  its  lone  retreats  to  find 
A  kid  wild  wandering,  or  a  bounding  hind  : 
Latona's  fon  foon  led  them  to  the  prey  ; 
I'hen  on  the  altar,  blazing  bright,  they  lay 
Tile  choiceft  parts  involv'd  in  facred  fmoke, 
And  fair  Apollo,  early  god,  invoke.  Sp* 

Around  the  flame  in  fp^-hly  dance  they  fpring. 
And  15  Pxan,  15  Psean  fing. 
Then  on  the  Thracian  harp  Oeager's  fon 
In  foothing  ftrains  his  tuneful  tale  begun  : 

How  once  beneath  Parnafl'us'  rocky  brow 
He  launch'd  an  arrow  from  his  deadly  bow. 
And  the  fell  ferpent  flew  ;    though  young  and 

fair. 
And  beardlefs  yet,  but  grac'd  with  golden  hair  : 

0  prove  pnipitiou*,  thou  whofe  radiant  head 

Fs  deck'd  with  curls  unclip'd,  that  never  fhed,   9CO 

Worthy  thyfelf  !  (Laroua  only  knows 

With  niccft  art  thofe  ringlets  to  difpcfe) 

Corvcitin  nymphs  their  joys  in  rapture  fliow'd, 

Am'  15   io  Paan  call'd  aloud  : 

Et  cnmiiim  grateful  to  the  god  of  day. 

.  hus  having  prais'd  him  in  the  folemn  layj 

They  fwear  devoutly,  due  libations  made, 

To  league  for  ever,  and  lend  mutual  aid ; 

Then  touch  the  hallow'd  altar  with  their  hands 

Concordant ;  and  ev'n  now  a  temple  ftands     910 

Sacred  to  Concord,  by  the  Grecians  rai^'d, 

When  here  that  mighty  deity  they  prais'd 

Now  the  thi^d  morn  began  on  earth  to  fniile, 
When  with  frefli  gales  they  left  the  lofty  ifle. 
Tlie  foaming  Sangar  at  a  diftance  feen, 

1  he  Mariandine  meads  for  ever  green. 
And  Lycuj'  winding  waters  they  forfake 
All  on  the  right,  and  Anthemoifia'slake, 

So  faft  before  the  wind  the  veffel  went,  919 

Crack'd  was  the  cordage,  and  the  canvafsrent: 
But  the  gale  ceafing  with  the  dawning  day, 
Toyful  they  reach  the  Acherufian  bay, 
Btgirt  with  rocks  fo  towering  tall  and  fleep, 
The  frown  tremendous  on  Bithynia's  deep; 
And  yet  fo  firmly  founded  in  the  main, 
The  raging  billows  round  them  roar  in  vain  : 
Above,  upon  the  promontory's  brow. 
Umbrageous  planes  in  beauteous  order  grow. 
Theiice,  downward,  through  a  deep  and  dreary 

dell, 
Defcends  the  path-way  to  the  cave  of  hell,      930 
Sij 
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With  woods  and  fliaggy  rocks  obfcure ;    from 

whence 
Exhaling  vapours,  chilly,  damp,  and  denfe. 
Scatter  hoar  froft  along  the  whitening  way, 
Wriith  melts  before  'he  fun's  meridian  ray. 
On  thefe  rough  cliffs,  which  many  a  ftorm  mo- 
leas, 
The  pleafing  power  of  filence  never  refts. 
From  hollow  caverns,  through  the  leafy  boughs, 
Above,  the  whiftling  wind  for  ever  blows; 
And  while  mad  billows  lafh  the  founding  ihores. 
Below,  the  raging  main  for  ever  roars.  940 

There,  burflmg  from  the  promontory's  fides. 
Sad  Acheron  along  the  valley  glides; 
Deep-JioUow'd  beds  his  turbid  flreams  convey, 
As  eaftward  to  the  main  he  winds  his  way. 
This  Table  flood,  in  ancient  ftory  fam'd. 
The  Megarenfians  Soonautes  nam'd 
In  after  ages,  when  their  courle  they  bore 
By  ocean  to  the  Mariandine  fh»re  :  948 

For  when  the  deep  in  deathful  billows  heav'd, 
Trtiis  peaceful  port  their  Ihatter'd  fhips  receiv'd. 
To  this  the  labouring  Grecians  bent  their  way, 
Row'd  round  the  cape,  and  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
AVhen  Lycus  and  his  Mariandine  hoft, 
Lycus,  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  coaft. 
Knew  thefc  brave  Greeks  who  Amycus  had  flain, 
They  welcom'd  Jafon  and  his  conquering  train  : 
But  moft  on  Pollux  fix'd  their  wondering  eyes. 
And  view'd  him  as  a  hero  from  the  fkies  : 
For  long  the  fierce  Bebrycian's  rude  alarms 
Had  rous'd  the  Mariandyni  to  arm?.  960 

""Jhat  day,  the  Grecian  band  with  one  confcnt 
To  the  king's  hcfpitable  palace  went : 
Cheerful  they  there  on  choiceft  dainties  din'd. 
And  there  with  converfe  fweet  regal'd  the  mind. 
Then  Jafon  to  the  king  recounts  the  name 
And  race  of  all  thefe  chofen  fonsof  fame, 
Who  lent  their  aid  at  Pelias'  dire  command  ; 
Their  ftrange  adventurts  on  the  Lemnian  land; 
What  griefs,  what  woes  at  Cyzicus  they  bore ; 
And  how  they  landed  on  the  Myfian  (hore,      970 
Where  Hercules,  diftrefs'd  his  friend  to  find, 
They  left  at  land,  unwillingly  behind. 
What  Giaucus  fpoke  prophetic  from  the  main, 
How  with  his  fubjeds  Amycus  was  flain. 
The  prince  relates :  what  Phineus  poor  and  old. 
Worn  out  wih  fufTerings  to  the  chiefs  foretold ; 
How  through  Cyanean  rocks  they  fafcly  fteer'd. 
And  in  what  ifie  the  god  of  day  appear'd. 
The  king  rcjoic'd  his  gucfts  fo  well  had  fped. 
But  griev'd  that  Hercules  was  left,  and  faid  :    980 
'   Think  how,  my  friends,  thi«  hero's  aid  deny 'd, 

•  Rafhly  ye  tempt  a  length  of  feasuntry'd. 

•  Fu  1  well  1  knew  thtM  valiant  Ion  of  fame, 

•  When  here  on  foot  througi\Lydia*s  coafl  he 

'  came 
«  (For  'ere  my  hofpitable  father  dwelt) 

•  To  fetch  Hippolita's  embroider'd  belt. 

'  1  he  hero  found  me  then  a  beardlcfs  fwain, 
«  >''ourning  my  brother  by  the  Myfians  flaiu ; 

•  (The  nation  dearly  lov'd  the  blooming  chief, 

•  And  ftill  lament  in  elegies  of  grief  J  990 

•  Then  at  the  funeral  games  he  prov'd  his  might, 
'  Aod  vaoi^uiHi'd  Titias  io  the  gsuiulet-fight 


'  Though  young  and  ftout,  and  eager  for  the  frajc, 
'  From  his  bruis'd  jaws  he  dafh'd  the  teeth  away, 

•  The  Myfian  country,  and  the  Phrygian  plains, 
'  The  conqueror  added  to  my  fire's  domains; 

'  And  the  rude  nations  that  Bithynia  till, 

'  To  foaming  Rhebas  and  Colona's  hill; 

'  And  Paphlagonia  to  its  utmofl  bounds, 

'  Which  fable  Billis  with  his  waves  furrounds. 

'  But  now  proud  Amycus,  and  all  his  hofl,      looi 

'  Since  Hercules  has  left  the  neighbouring  coaft, 

•  Have  fpoil'd  my  realnw,  and  fpread  their  hoiUle 

'  bands 
'  Wide  as  where  Hipias'  flrcams  enrich  the  lands. 

•  At  length  their  lawlefs  infolence  they  rue, 

'  And  by  your  hands  have  fuffer'd  vengeance  due. 
'  And  fure  fome  god  afforded  his  relief 
'  When  Pollux  flew  that  proud  Bebrycian  chief. 
'  I  for  this  deed  my  due  regard  will  fliow ; 
'  '  Pis  what  the  meaneft  to  the  mighty  owe.    10I» 
'  My  fon,  your  comrade,  fhall  at  my  command 
'  Attend  o'er  diftant  feas  your  gallant  band  : 
'  O'er  diflant  feas,  with  Dafcylus  your  guide,    "J 
'  You  flill  with  faithful  friends  fliall  be  fup-^ 
'  ply'd,  y 

'  Far  as  TlWmodon  rolls  his  foaming  tide.        3 
'  Meanwhile  on  yon  bold  cape  that  mates  the 
•  fkies 
To  Leda's  fons  a  facred  fane  fhall  rife, 
Admir'd  by  all  that  crofs  the  boundlefsmain, 
'  For  all  fhall  venerate  the  facred  fane  : 
'  To  them  will  1,  as  to  the  powers  divine,      I02« 
'  Some  fruitful  acres  near  the  town  afllgn.' 

Converfing  thus,  the  genial  feaft  they  fhare. 
And  to  the  fhip  at  early  day  repair  :  ^ 

With  his  brave  fon  the  friendly  Lycus  went. 
Who  flore  of  viands  to  the  fhip  had  feut. 
'Twas  here  the  cruel  deitinies  decreed 
That  Ifimon,  fam'd  for  augury,  fhould  bleed  : 
The  fate  of  others  he  had  oft  forefbown. 
But  fail'd,  unhappy  !  to  prevent  his  own. 
Here,  in  a  covert  near  the  reedy  flood,  I03# 

A  fell  wild  boar  lay  deep  inimers'd  in  mud. 
With  horrid  tulks  fo  dreadful  he  appear'd. 
The  fountain-nymphs  the  favage  monfler  fear'd : 
No  living  wight  in  miry  marfh  or  moor 
E'er  faw  fo  fierce,  fo  horrible  a  boar. 
On  the  lake's  verge  as  lucklefs  Idmon  flood. 
From  his  clofe  covert,  in  the  reedy  mud. 
Up  fpruiig  the  furious  beaft  with  might  and  main, 
Tore  the  chief*  thigh,  and  fnapp'd  the  bone  in 

twain  ; 
He  groans,  he  falls,  and  on  the  bank  he  lies,    104* 
His  griev'd  comi^anions  anfWer  to  his  cries; 
When  Ptleus  inftantly  approaching  near, 
Lau'ich'd  at  the  boar  his  unavailing  fpear : 
But  Idas  aim'd  his  pointed  dart  fo  well. 
Low  in  the  marfh  the  dying  inonfter  fell. 
The  chiefs  with  Idmon  to  the  fhip  retir'd. 
Who  deeply  groaning  in  their  arms  expir'd. 
Immers'd  in  grief,  they  now  negle<5t  to  fail; 
For  three  whole  days  their  comrade  they  bewail ; 
But  on  the  fourth,  with  penfive  forrow,  paid  loj© 
The  lafl  fad  honours  due  to  Idmon's  (hade. 
The  king,  the  people  join'd  ihe  mournful  crew, 
And,  loud  lamenting,  numerous  vidlims  flew : 
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They  dug  the  grave,  and  on  the  greenfward  raife 
A  tomb  on  which  pofterity  will  gaze  : 
For  near  the  tomb  a  tall  wild  olive  grows. 
Beneath  the  cape,  and  beautifully  blows. 
Me  would  the  nine  commiffion  to  unfold 
This  truth,  which  Phoebus  had  long  fincc  fore- 
told. 
This,  this  is  he,  the  tutelary  lord,  I060 

Henceforth  to  be  by  mighty  ftates  ador'd  : 
For  here  Boeotians  and  Megarians  join'd. 
Near  the  wild  olive  wavering  in  the  wind. 
To  build  a  city  ;  though  due  honours  they 
To  Agameftor,  not  to  Idmon,  pay. 

Who  fell  befide  ?  for,  lo  !  the  chiefs  intend 
Another  tomb  for  fome  lamented  friend. 
Ev'n  now  two  mournful  monuments  appear  : 
Tiphys,  fame  fays,  was  ftretch'd  upon  the  bier. 
Him  cruel  fate  ordain'd  no  more  to  roam;    I070 
He  died  far  diftant  from  his  native  home. 
For  while  to  Idmon  funeral  rites  they  pay, 
Untimely  ficknefs  fnatch'd  the  chief  away. 
Then  heart-felt  fadnefs  feiz'd  the  penfive  train, 
Who,  proftrate  on  the  margin  of  the  main. 
Forgetful  of  their  neceffary  food, 
Mourn'd  in  fad  filence  to  the  roaring  flood. 
For  they,  now  Ikilful  Tiphys  is  no  more, 
Defpair'd  returning  to  their  native  fhore  ;     I«79 
And  here  had  ftaid,  with  bitter  grief  opprefs'd. 
Had  not  Satumia  in  Ancaeus'  breaft 
Breath'd  courage  :  him  Aftypalxa  bore. 
Near  windir;g  Imbrafus  on  Samos'  (hore, 
To  ocean's  god  ;  a  chief  expert  to  guide 
"^le  flying  velTel  o'er  the  foaming  tide. 
Then  thus  to  Peleus,  Neptune's  valiant  fon. 
By  heaven  infpir'd,  in  cheering  terms  begun  : 
'   111  fuits  the  brave  in  foreign  climes  to  ftay, 
'  And  wade,  O  Peleus,  precious  time  away. 

•  I  left  not  Samos  lefs  for  failing  fkill'd  1090 

•  Than  fierce  contention,  in  the  fighting  field. 

•  For  Argo  cherifli  not  one  abjeft  fear,  . 
'  Since  many  flcill'd,  btfides  myfelf,  are  here. 

•  And  he,  to  whom  the  fteetage  we  ordain, 

•  Will  fafely  guide  the  velTel  o'er  the  main. 

•  'Tisthen  to  ftimulate  the  fainting  crew 

•  With  ready  oars  their  vsyage  to  purfue.' 

He  fpoke,  and  tranfport  touch'd  the  Phthian's 

breaft, 
Inftant  he  rofe,  and  thus  the  hoft  addrefs'd  :    lioo 
"  Why  are  we  here  by  fruitlefs  grief  detain'd  ? 
"  Two  friends  are  dead,  and  this  the  fates  orr 

"  dain'd; 
"  Yet  many  pilots  in  this  hoft  remain, 
"  To  fteer  firm  Argo  o'er  the  watery  plain, 
*'  To  forrows  unavailing  bid  adieu  1 
"   Let  us,  bold  peers,  our  deftin'd  courfe  purfue." 
He  faid,  and  Jalon  anxious  thus  reply'd; 
'   Where  are  thofe  pilots,  fay,  our  courfe  to  guide  ? 
'  For  th<>fe  whom  late  we  boafted  as  the  baft         \ 
'  And  ableft  chiefs,  are  moft  with  grief  oppref>'d,  j 
'  I  therefore  deem  a  like  fad  fate  attends       mo 

•  On  us,  as  on  our  late  departea  friends, 

•  If  neither  in  Sera's  ports  we  moor, 

'  Nor  through  thofe  rocks  regain  our  native  fhore. 

'  But  here  inaflive  and  inglcrious  ftay, 

f  Years  fpUowing  years,  and  linger  life  9.wa.y,' 


He  fpoke  ;  Ancasus  feiz'd  the  fteeragc,  driv'n 
By  p'lwer  inftinclive  from  the  queen  of  heav'n. 
Erginus  next  the  glorious  charge  defir'd  ; 
Euphemus,  Nauplius  to  the  helm  aipir'd. 
But  thefe  thf  congregated  chiefs  declined,      112c 
And  bold  AncKUs  to  the  poft  afiign'd. 

With  the  twelfth  rifing  morn  the  heroes  fail ; 
Favonius  breath'd  a  favourable  gale  ; 
And  foon  they  leave  fad  Acheron  behind. 
Then  give  the  fwelling  canvafs  to  the  wind : 
On  the  fmooth  fea  the  Ihip  ferenely  rides, 
And  light  along  the  liquid  level  guides. 
Ere   long   with   ftretching  fails  the   coafl   they 

gain. 
Where  broad  Callichorus  augments  the  main. 
To  Thebes  returning  from  his  Indian  fights,  II30 
Here  Bacchus  folemniz'd  myfterious  rites. 
The  dance  before  the  facred  cave  ordain'd. 
And  here  full  many  a  doleful  night  remain'd. 
This  name  the  country  to  the  river  gave, 
Callichorus ;  and  Aulion  to  the  cave. 

Still  as  their  courfe  the  daring  Greeks  purfue, 
The  monument  of  Sthenelus  they  view. 
With  honours  grac'd,  obtain'd  in  realms  afar. 
Returning  from  the  Amazonian  war,  ' 
On  the  bleak  ftiiire  (Alcides  at  his  fide)  lI»;o 

Pierc'd  by  a  fatal  dart  the  hero  died. 
Slow  fail'd  they  on,  for,  eager  to  furvey 
His  kindred  warriors  on  the  watery  way. 
At  his  requeft,  from  her  infernal  coaft 
Pluto's  grim  queen  releas'd  the  penfive  ghoft. 
The  penfive  ghoft  beheld  with  eager  ken 
From  the  tall  monument  the  ftiip  and  men. 
As  arm'd  for  war  the  martial  phantom  feem'd ; 
Four  crefts  high-towering  on  his  helmet  beam'd. 
With  purple  rays  intolerably  bright ;  HJO 

Then  foon  it  funk  beneath  the  (hades  of  night. 
In  mute  amazement  ftood  the  Grecian  hoft 
But  Mopfus  counfel'd  to  appeafe  the  ghoft 
With   offerings  due;    the   chiefs  approach   the 

ftrand. 
And  round  the  tomb  of  Sthenelus  they  ftand. 
They  pour  libations,  and  the  vieftims  flay, 
And  on  the  fire  the  deftin'd  offerings  lay. 
Apart,  to  guardian  Phoebus  next  they  raife 
An  altar  meet,  and  bid  the  vicftims  blaze.     1 159 
Here  Orpheus  plac'd  his  lyre  for  mufic  fam'd  ; 
Apollo's  altar  hence  was  Lyra  nam'd. 

And  now,  invited  by  the  favouring  gales. 
They  climb  the  fliip  and  fpread  their  fwelling 

fails  ; 
Swift  o'er  the  deep  the  winged  vefTel  flies. 
Swift  as  the  rapid  hawk  that  cleaves  the  fkies. 
And  lightly  through  the  liquid  ether  fprings. 
Nor  moves,  felf-poiz'd,  his  wide  expanded  wings. 
Thence  by  Parthenius  fail'd  the  focial  train. 
The  gcntleft  ftream  that  mingles  with  the  m^in. 
Fatigued  with  travtifing  the  mazy  grove,     1170 
Here,  ere  ftie  re-alcends  the  courts  of  Jove, 
The  chafte  Diana, 'hiintrsfs  of  the  wood, 
Bathes  her  fair  limbs,  and  gambols  in  the  flood. 
Then  during  night  by  Selamus  they  fail, 
And  Erythinus  nfing  o'er  the  vale ; , 
By  Cromtia  and  Crobrialus,  and  where 
Thy  grove,  Cytorus,  ever  green  appear,. 
S  ii} 
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Theuce  with  the  rifing  fun  thejr  ftoutly  row 

Near  where  Carambis  liiis  his  rocky  brow. 

Ali  day,  all  night  with  unremitted  oar  ll8o 

They  coaft  along  ^gialus's  fliore.  . 

Then  to  the  Syrian  clime  the  heroes  fped, 

Where  Jove,  by  hafty  promifes  niifled 

Sinope  plac'd,  and,  all  {he  wiili'd  to  chim, 

Gave  her  the  honours  of  a  virgin's  name. 

Por,  know,  the  god,  by  love's  Urong  power  cp- 

prefs'd, 
Promis'd  to  grant  whate'er  flie  might  requeft : 
And  this  requeft  th'  infidious  damkl  made, 
That  her  virginity  might  never  fade.  T189 

Hence  Phoebus  foil'd  could  no  one  wifti  obtain  ; 
Hence  winding  Alys  woo'd  the  maid  in  vain. 
No  mortal  force  fuch  virtue  could  o'ercome, 
Defeat  Jove's  promife,  and  impair  her  bloom. 
Here  dwelt  Deimachu.<!'s  off>pring  fani'd, 
Deileon  Autolycug  ani  Phlogius  nam'd, 
What  time  they  ceas'd  with  Hercules  to  roam, 
And  at  Sinope  found  a  fettled  home. 
They,  when  they  faw  the  bold  ThelTalian  band, 
TAei  them  on  (bore  and  wclcom'd  them  to  land ; 
And  loathing  longer  in  tbefe  climes  to  ftay,  laoo 
Join'd  the  brave  crew,  and  with  them  fail'd  away. 
Blefs'd  with  the  zephyr's  brcezethat  brilkly  blew. 
Near  Halys'  ftream  and  Ifis'  fail'd  the  crew ; 
Near  Syria's  coaft,  and,  eer  night's  fhades  abound. 
Near   th'  Amazonian   cape,  for  many   a  bay  re- 

nown'd. 
Where  Hercules  furpris'd  in  days  of  yore. 
Bold  Menalippe  wandering  on  the  fliore  :. 
A  belt  Hippolyta  her  fifter  paid, 
And  for  this  ranfom  he  reftor'd  the  maid.        1210 
Here  in  Thermodon's  bay  firm  Argo  moor'd  : 
For  lafh'd  with  tempefts  the  ves'd  ocean  roar'd. 
No  river  like  the  famM  Therniodon  leads 
Such  numerous  currents  o'er  the  fertile  meads  : 
A  hundred  ftreaais  to  him  their  wittrs  owe  ; 
Yet  from  one  fource,  one  only  fourcethty  flow. 
On  Amazonian  hills,  thar  reach  tiie  fkies. 
The  great  I'liermodon  firit  begins  to  rile; 
Hence  foon  emerging  many  a  courfe  he  takes. 
Sinks  but  to  mount,  and  various  channels  makes. 
'I'he  diiferent  ftreamsfrom  different  founts  diftil. 
In  fcft  meanders  wandering  down  the  lull;    1221 
Some  public  notice  and  fair  titles  claim, 
S(  me  flow  obfcurely,  and  without  a  name  ; 
But  confluent  foon,  along  the  winding  plam. 
He  rolls  his  waves,  and  foams  o'er  )-.a!f  the  main. 

Had  the  Greeks  landed  on  the  hoftile  coaft. 
War  would  have  foon  purfu'd  the  gallant  hoft  : 
(For  the  fierce  Amazons  regard  not  right. 
Strife  isthc'r  fport,  and  battles  their  delight : 
Prom  Mars  and  harmony  thefe  warlike  maids  1 330 
Sprung    where   Acmonius    fpreads    his    bowery 

fhades ! 
But  favour'd  with  the  foft  Favonian  wind, 
The  heroes  left  the  crooked  fliore  behind, 
Where  the  bold  Amazons,  percciv'd  from  far, 
Stood  flieath'd  in  arms,  prepar'd  for  fpeedy  war. 
Not  in  one  city  dwelt  this  martial  band, 
Bit  in  three  parties  fcatter'd  o'er  the  land  : 
The  firft  tribe  at  Themifcyra  remain'd, 
0'e»  this  Hippolyta,  their  emnref?,  reign'd; 


There  dwelt  the  fair  Lycaflian  dames  apart,  I240 
Here  the  Chadcfians,  fkill'd  to  lance  the  dart. 
Th'  enluing  day  the  delegated  band 
Approach'd  with  oars  the  rough  Chaiybian  land  ; 
Whufe  fons  ne'er  yoke  their  oxen  to  the  plough. 
Nor  healing  plants,  nor  fruits  delicious  know  : 
Nor  aught  deliijht  they  in  th'  irr-jjuous  mead, 
Retir'd  and  ftill,  their  fleecy  flocks  to  feed  ; 
But  they  dig  iron  from  the  niountain's  fide. 
And  by  this  ore  are  nature's  wants  fupply'd. 
Devoid  of  toil  ne'er  beani'd  Aurora'sray,       I2j» 
And  duftandfmoke  obfcur'd  the  difmal  day. 

From  thence  they  pafs  where  Tibarcnians  till. 
Sacred  to  Jove,  the  Genetsean  hill. 
Here,  when  the  teeming  wives,  are  brought  to 

bed. 
Their    groaning     hufbands  hang    the  drooping 

head; 
Equal  attendance  with  their  wives  they  claim; 
The  fame  their  diet,  and  their  baths  the  fame. 

Next  by  the  facred  hill  their  oars  impel, 
Firm  Argo,  where  the  Moflyncecians  dwell. 
In  towers  they  live,  of  folid  timber  frani'd,    126® 
MiifTyHes  call'd,  and  thence  the  nation  nam'd  : 
Of  manners  ftrange ;  for  they  with  care  conceal 
Thofe  deeds  which  others  openly  reveal ; 
And  acftions,  that  in  fecret  fhould  be  done, 
Perform  in  public  and  before  the  fun  : 
For  like  the  monfters  of  the  briftly  drove, 
In  public  they  perform  the  feats  of  love. 
Exalted  in  his  tower  that  mates  the  Iky, 
The  monarch  here  difpetifes  law  from  high  : 
But  if  his  judgment  err,  this  rigid  ftate  I170 

Condemns  their  chief,  and  ftarving  is  his  fate. 
Thefe  nations  paft,  with  unremitting  oar 
They  reach,  Aretias,  thy  fea-girt  fliore. 
Then  funk  the  breezes  with  the  ch  fing  day. 
When  down  the  ficy  dtlcending  they  furvey     , 
A  winged  mcnfter  of  enormous  might 
U'hich  toward  tlie  fliip  precipitates  her  flight. 
Her  wings  fhe  fhook,  and  from  her  pinions  flung, 
A  dart-like  quill,  v.hich  on  O'iltus  hung  ; 
Down  his  left  flioulder fwift  it  fell:   no  more, 
Fainc  and  enfeebled,  could  he  hold  his  oar.     1281 
In  filence  long  the  Grecian  heroes  gaze. 
And  view  the  feathery  javelin  with  amaze. 
But  Erybotes,  foon  approaching  near, 
E.xtra«3.ed  from  ;he  chief  the  winged  fpear  ; 
Then  fi  ora  his  fide  his  pendent  belt  unbound. 
And  wr  app"d  that  bandage  o'er  tlie  gaping  wound. 
When,  lo  !  a  fecond  bird  appear'd  in  view. 
But  ready  Clytius  firft  had  bent  his  yew  ; 
By  his  keen  fliaft  the  feather'dmonfter  flain  1290 
Faft  by  the  fliip  fell  headlong  in  the  main. 
Then  thus  Amphidamus:  '  My  friends,  ye  know, 
'   And  thefe  obfcene  voracious  fiends  forefhow 
'  Aretias  near  :  then  lift  to  what  1  fay, 
'  Fruitlefs  are  fhaftsto  drive  thefe  pefts  away; 
'  But,  would  you  here  a  fit  reception  find, 
'   Recal  th'  advice  of  Phineus  to  your  mind. 
'  For  when  Alciac*  to  Arcadia  went 
'   Well  arm'd  with  arrows,  on  his  toils  intent, 
*  From     the    Stymphjean    lake    he     fail'd     to, 
'  fright  1300, 

'  Thefe  ravenous  harpies  (I  beheld  the  ft^ht) 
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«  But  when  he  rung  a  cymbal  with  his  fpear; 
«  1  he  clanging  cymbal  hll'd  the  birds  with  fear  : 
'  In  wild  confufion  far  away  they  fly, 
«  And  with  (hrill  clamours  pierce  the  diftant  flcy. 
'  'Tis  ours  to  pradife  this  expulfive  art; 

*  But  hear  ye  firft  the  counftl  I  impart  : 

*  Let  half  our  crew  in  glittering  armour  drefs'd, 

«  Nod,  as  by  turns  they  row  the  high-plum'd  creft ; 
«  The  reft  bright  fpcars  and  fwords  and  fluelds 
'  provide,  ^3^'^ 

'  And  meet  difpofe  them  round  the  veffel's  fide. 

*  Then  all  at  once  your  voices  raife  on  high, 

'  And  with  loud  pealing  fiiouts  affail  the  flcy ; 

*  The  deafening  clamours,  the  protended  fpears, 

«  An.d  nodding  crefts  will  fill  tlie  birds  with  fears. 
«  And  when  Aretia's  barren  ifle  yc  gain,  _    ^ 

'  Ring  your  broad  buckler?,  and  all  ftiout  amain. 
He  fpoke,  the  chiefs  approv'd  the  wife  defign  ; 
High  on  their  heads  the  brazen  helmets  Ihme, 
Whofe  purple  crefts  wav'd  dreadful  in  the  wmd; 
To  thefe  alternate  were  flout  oars  afilgn'd  ;    1311 
The  reft  with  care  their  vtffel's  fide  conceal'd 
With  glittering  fpears,  and  many  a  ftiiiiing  fliield. 
As  when  induftrious  builders  cover  o'er 
With  tiles  the  walls  their  hands  had  rais'd  before  ; 
In  chequer'd  fquares  they  decorate  the  roof. 
And  make  it  fair  to  view,  and  tempeft  proof : 
Thus  they  with  fliields  difpos'd  in  order  due, 
Shelter'd  their  veiTcl,  and  adorn'd  it  too. 
As  when  embattled  hofts  their  foes  affail,       1330 
Tumultuous  ftiouts,  and  martial  founds  prevail ; 
So  from  the  fhip  loud  clamours  pierc'd  the  flcy; 
No  more  the  Greeks  their  fcather'd  foes  defcry  : 
.    Rattling  their  bucklers,  near  the  land  they  drew. 
And  far  away  the  winged  furies  flew. 
So  when  great  Jove  on  clofe-throng'd  cities  pours 
From  hyperborean  clouds  his  haily  fliowers; 
Within,  the  dwellers  fit  in  peace  profound, 
Nor  heed  the  rattling  florms  that  rage  around  ; 
In  vain  the  hail  defcends,  the  tempefts  roar,  1 340 
Their  roofs  from  harm  were  well  fecur'd  before  : 
Thus  on  their  fliields  the  furies  fliot  their  quills, 
Then  clamouring  vanifti'd  to  far  diflant  hills. 

Say,  Mufe,  why  Phineus  counfel'd  here  to  land, 
On  Mars'8  ifle,  this  delegated  band  ? 
And  what  advantage  could  the  Grecians  gain 
From  all  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  main  ? 

To  fam'd  Orchomenos,  with  favourite  gale. 
From  Ma'i  walls  the  fons  of  Phrixus  fail, 
Their  grandfire's  vaft  inheritance  to  fhare,     1 350 
Who  dying  left  this  voyage  to  their  care. 
Near  Mar's  ifland  on  this  fignal  day 
The  fi'HS  of  Phrixus  plow'd  the  liquid  way. 
But  Jove  ordain'd  that  Boreas  blafts  ftiould  blow, 
While  moift  Ardlurus  foak'd  the  vales  below. 
Firft  on  the  mountains,  rifing  by  degrees. 
All  day  rough  Boreas  fliook  the  trea.bling  trees  ; 
Then,  night  approaching,  he  with  hidei.us  icund 
RoU'd  the  big  waves,  and  heav'd  the  vaft  profound. 
No  ftars  appear  tranflucent  through  the  clouds. 
But  gloomy  darkncfs  every  objeift  ftirouds.     I361 
The  fon  of  Phnxus,  toft  by  whelming  waves. 
With  horror  ihudder'd  at  the  watery  ^nves  ; 
For  the  fierce  blaft,  impell'd  with  might  and  main, 
T:.re  all  their  carjvafi,  fflic  th;  fliip  in  twain 


And  dafti'd  to  pieces;  but  by  heaven's  kind  aid 
On  a  large  fragment  of  the  w  reck  convey'd. 
The  winds  and  waves  the  trembhng  brothers  bore 
Aghaft,  and  half  expiring  to  the  fliorc. 
luflant  in  floods  dcfcended  copious  rain,  1370 

Drench'd  the  whole  ifland,  and  increased  the  main  ; 
(  rhefe  fliorcs,  the  neighbouring  coaft,  and  facred 

hill, 
The  rude,  the  barbarous  MolTynoecians  till) 
Borne  on  a  broken  plank,  the  forceful  blaft 
The  fons  of  Phrixus  on  this  ifland  caft. 
Who  met  the  Grecians  with  the  rifing  fun ; 
Ceas'd  was  the  rain,  and  Argus  thus  begun  : 
'   Adjur'd  by  J-'Ve,  wl  ofe  circumfpe<flive  ken 
'  Surveys  the  condudt  and  the  care.*  of  men, 
'  Whate'er  your  name  or  race,  our  tale  attend, 
«  And  to  the  wretched  your  afliftance  lend.   1381 
'   The  raging  ftorms  that  Neptune's  empire  fweep, 
«  Have  wreck'd  our  lucklefs vtlTel  in  the  deep-, 
'  To  y.  u  we  pray,  if  pity  touch  your  heart, 
«   Some  fcanty  raiment  for  our  wants  impart; 
'  The  fons  of  mifcry  for  mercy  call ; 
'  To  one  low  level  forrow  finks  us  all. 
'  They  who  to  proftrate  fuppliants  lend  an  ear, 
'  The  laws  of  hofpitabie  Jove  revere. 
«  All-prefent  he  hath  liften'd  to  our  pray'r,  ^139© 
'  And  finking  fav'd  us  with  a  parent's  care." 

Then  ^fus  fon  (fulfilling  Phineus'  plan) 
Thus  queflion'd  mild  the  miferable  man  ; 
"   But  firft,  of  truth  obfervant,  frankly  tell, 
"  In  what  far  rejrion  of  the  world  ye  dwell ; 
"  What   bufinefs  call'd    you    from   your  native 
"  coaft,  fboaft." 

"  What  race  ye  fprung  from,  and  what  names  ye 
Then  Argus   thus :    '  Yc,  fure,  have  heard  the 

"  fame 
'  Of  Phrixus,  who  from  Greece  to  JEa  came. 
'  To  great  beta's  citadel  he  fwani  14EO 

'  Supported  on  the  flioulders  of  the  ram, 
'  Whofe  fleece  now  high-fufpended  ye  behold, 
'  By  Hermes  metamorphos'd  into  gold. 
'   On  the  tall  oak's  high  top  it  hangs  in  view, 
«  The  ram  to  Jove,  propitious,  Phrixus  flew. 
'  The  generous  king  receiv'd  him  as  his  gueft, 
'  And  with  unduwer'd  Chalciope  he  blefs'd. 
'  From  thefc  we  fprung;, but  Phrixus  breathes  no 

'  more, 
'  His  bones  lie  buried  on  the  Colchian  Ihore. 
*  We  now  to  fam'd  Orchomenos  repair,         I4IO 
«  The  wide  domains  of  Athamas  to  ftiare  ; 
'   buch  were  the  laft  injundions  of  our  fire  : 
'  Our  bufinefs  this— if  ye  our  names  require, 
'  This  Cytiforus,  that  will  Phrontis  claim, 
'  He  furnam'd  Melas,  Argus  is  my  name.' 

He  fpoke  :  the  Argonauts  with  ftill  amaze, 
And  fecret  tranfport  on  the  flrangers  gaze. 
Then  Jafon  mark'd  the  much  enduring  man. 
And  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began  : 
"  Friends  as  ye  are,  and  near  relations  too,    I430 
«  To  us  for  fuccour  noc  in.  vain  ye  fue. 
"   Cretheus  and  Athamas  their  fire  the  fame  ; 
"  And   Cretheus   was    my    honour'd   grandfire  8 
"  name  :  [Greece 

"   With   thefe   companions  join'd,    I    fail'd   from 
"  To  Ci>lchos,  famous  for  the  golden  fleece — 
S  iiij 
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•  Some  diftantday,  at  eafe  may  we  relate 

"  Thefe  flrange  events,  and  all  our  various  fate. 
"  Now  fliall  warm  robes  to  clothe  your  limbs  be 

"  giv'n, 
"  We  meet  condudled  by  the  hand  of  hcav'n." 

He  faid,  and  from  the  fhip  rich  veftments  fent ; 
Then  to  the  facred  fane  of  Mars  they  went.  143 1 
From    fleecy   flocks   they   drain'd  the  life-warm 

blood. 
And  all  devoutly  round  the  altar  flood  ; 
This,  of  fmall  flones  compos'd,  was  plac'd  before 
The  lofty  teirple's  double-folding  door  : 
(Within  the  fane  a  ftone  oi  fable  hue 
Stood,  where  the  ■\mazons  their  viftims  flew; 
Who  held  it  lawlefs,  when  they  fojourn'd  here, 
To  flay  the  fheep,  or  ficrifice  the  liter  ; 
Inftead  of  th^fe  the  full-fed,  pamper  d  ftced  144c  j 
Was  doom  ci    a  viifljm  at  thi«  fane,  to  bleed.)  ' 

Thefe  rites  difjatch'd,  and  hunger's  rage  reprefs'd, 
Thus  .^fon'?  ion  the  lillennig  holt  addrcfb'd  : 

"   Impartial  Jove  the  race  of  man  regards  ; 
"  The  bad  he  punifhes,  the  jiift  rewards  : 
"  As  from  a  bloody  flepdame's  rage  of  yore 
"  He  fav'd  yr.ur  fire,  and  bkft  with  ample  flora, 
«'  So  iie  preferv'd  you  from  the  whtiming  deep, 
"  And  in  this  vefl"tl  will  fecurely  keep; 
«'  Wi'Ethcr  for  ^a  in  our  fhip  ye  fail,  I450  '■ 

"  Or  to  far  Phthia  court  the  favouring  gale. 
•'  For  this  fam'd  fhip  if  Pelioii's  pines  was  made, 
"  And  form'.-!  by  .-^rgus,  with  Minerva's  aid; 
'■  But  florn-.^  had  lafti'd  her,  ere,  with    hideous  I 
"  ftiock,  _  [rock.  I 

"  She  reach'd  thofe  ftraits,  whererock  encounters  | 
*'  Then  lend  your  aid  to  gain  the  golden  iieece, 
"  And  be  our  guides  to  bring  it  bach  to  Greece. 
•'  Jove  feems  incens'd,  and  we  this  voyage  cake, 
"  To  footh  his  anger,  and  for  Phrixus'  fake." 

Ardent  he  fpoke ;  but  they  defpair'd  to  find, 
^eta  of  fo  tradable  a  mind,  1461 

To  yield  the  fleece  :  then  Argus  thus  replies, 
Alarm'd  and  troubled  at  their  bold  emprife; 

•  Whate'er  our    powers  can    grant,    or  wiflies 

'  gain, 

•  The  fons  of  Greece  fhall  never  aflc  in  vain. 

•  But  proud  j^cta,  cruel  and  fevere, 

•  1  lothe  the  tyrant,  and  his  power  1  fear ; 

•  The  fon  his  fire,  fo  fame  relates,  he  boafts  ; 

•  Unnumber'd  fubjedls  guard  hi>  ample  coafls; 

•  For  mighty  ftrength  he  ftands  rSi.own'd  afar, 

•  And  voice  terrific  as  the  god  of  war.  1471 

•  The  golden  prize  a  monftrous  dragon  keeps  : 
'  Hard  taflc  to  feize  it,  f.<r  he  never  fleeps. 

•  Earth  on  rough  Caucafusa  being  gave 

•  To  this  fierce  beaft  near  Typhaonia'scave, 
'  Where  huge  Typhoeup,  as  old  ftorits  prove, 

'   Was  flruck  by  lightning  from  almighty  Jove, 

•  When  fiero  in  arms  againft  heaven's  king  he 

•  flood;  ^ 

From  his  head  iffu'd  warm  corrupted  blood; 

•  To  Nyfa's  hills,  to  Nyfa's  plains  he  flies,     1480 

•  And  now  beneath  Serhonian  marflics  lies.' 

He  fdid;  diftrefs'd  lo  fad  a  tale  to  hear, 
On  every  countenance  fat  pallid  fear ; 
When  prieus  thus  with  confidence  r'eply'd, 
And  gave  that  courage  which  their  fears  deny'd: 


"  Defpair  not,  friend  ;  for  we  difdain  to  yield, 
"  Nor  dread  to  meet  ^eta  in  the  field. 
"  Wc  too  are  flcill'd  in  war,  and  draw  our  line 
"  From  godlike  chiefs,  and  origin  divine. 
''  Incens'd  ftiould  he  the  fleecy  gold  detain,    I49# 
"  He'll  aflc,  I  truft,  the  Colchians  aid  in  vain." 
Converfing  thus  the  chiefs  their  thoughts  ei- 
prefs'd, 
And,  fated  with  repaft,  reclin'd  to  reft. 
With  rifing  morn  the  gently  breathing  gales 
Play'd  round  the  pine,  and  fill'd  the  fwclhng  fails; 
The  fwellmg  fails,  expanded  by  the  wind. 
Soon  left  Aretias'  barren  fhore  behind  ; 
And,  fwiftly  flcimming  o'er  the  watery  vaft, 
The  Philyrasan  ifle  at  eve  they  paft; 
Where  Saturn  firft  fair  Philyra  furvey'd,       Ijoo 
When  on  Olyn^us  he  the  Titans fway'd, 
(Nurs'd  by  the  fierce  Curetes,  yet  a  child. 
Young  Jove  was  hid  in  Cretan  caverns  wild) 
Unknown  to  Rhea  he  the  maid  comprefs'd  ; 
But  loon  to  Rhea  was  the  crime  confefs'd; 
Dctedled  Saturn  left  his  bed  with  fpeed, 
And  fprung  all-vigorous  as  a  mane-crown'd  flced. 
Swift  fled  fair  Philyra,  abafli'd  with  (hame. 
And  to  the  hills  of  Theffaly  fhe  came  : 
Fam'd  Chiron  fprung  from  this  embrace  fo  odd. 
Ambiguous,  half  a  hcrfe,  and  half  a  god.       15  ir 
From  thence  they  fail  by  long  Macronian  ftrands, 
And  where  Bechira's  ample  coaft  expands; 
Shores  where  Byzerians  wander  far  and  wide. 
And  fierce  Sapirians,  ftigmariz'd  for  pride; 
And,  favour'd  by  the  foft  impelling  wind, 
Leave  numerous  coalls  and  lands  unnam'd  be- 
hind ; 
And,  failing  fwiftly  o'er  the  waves,  furvey, 
Far  on  the  Pontic  main, an  opening  bay; 
Then,  Cavjcafus,  thy  hills  were  feen  on  high,  1570 
That  rear  their  rocky  fummits  in  the  Iky  ; 
Fix'd  to  thefe  rocks  Prometheus  ftill  remains. 
For  ever  bound  in  adamantine  chains  : 
On  the  rude  clilTs  a  ravenous  eagle  breeds, 
That  on  the  wretch's  entrails  ever  feeds. 
The  Grecians  faw  him.  ere  th'  approach  of  night, 
Soar  high  in  air',  loud  hifling  in  his  flight : 
Around  the  fliip  he  flew  in  airy  rings. 
The  fails  all  ftiivering  as  he  fliook  his  wings  : 
Not  as  a  light  aerial  bird  he  foars,  IJJQ 

But  moves  his  pinions  like  well-polifli'd  oars. 
The  ravenous  bird  now  rufliing  from  the  ikies. 
Sudden  they  heard  Prometheus'  piercing  cries  : 
The  heavens  re-echoed  to  the  doleful  found, 
While  the  fell  eagle  gnaw  d  the  recent  wound. 
Till  gorg'd  with  flefli  the  bird  of  Jove  they  fpy'd 
Again  defcending  from  the  mountain's  fide. 
Night  now  approaching,  near  the  land  they 
drew. 
And  Argus  well  his  native  country  knew  ; 
For,  Phafis,  thy  wide-fpreading  flood  they  gain. 
And  the  iaft  limits  of  the  Pontic  main.  1541 

At  length  arriv'd,  fo  many  dangers  pafl. 
They  furl  the  mainfail,  and  they  lower  the  mart  : 
Their  bending  oars  the  mighty  flream  divide ; 
The  flream  receives  them  on  his  foaming  tide. 
All  on  the  left,  in  ancient  rolls  rsnown'd, 
Rife  iEa's  walls,  with  glittering  turrets  crown'd  ; 
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And  on  the  right  the  field,  not  diftant  far. 
And  grove,  both  facred  to  the  god  of  war  ; 
Where  on  an  oak  the  fleece,  fufpended  high,  1550 
A  dragon  guards  with  ever-watchful  eye. 
Then  Jafon  haftes,  impatient  to  confign  '\ 

To  the  purj  dream  the  unpolluted  wine,  > 

And  from  a  golden  vafe  fulfils  the  rite  divine,  J 
Sacred  to  earth,  to  gods  that  guard  the  coafts. 
And  ancient  heroes'  long-departed  ghofts  : 
For  their  protedtion  he  preferr'd  his  pray'r, 
To  keep  the  (hip  with  tutelary  care. 
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Then  thus  Ancxus :  '  Numerous  perils  paft, 

'  Colchos  and  Phafis  we  hehold  at  laft  ;         13  6« 

'  Behoves  you  now  your  fage  advice  to  lend, 

'   Whether  to  treat  iEeta  as  a  friend, 

'  With  fpeechjaccordant,  and  compliance  bland, 

'  Or  in  rough  terms  the  golden  prize  demand.* 

Thus  he  ;  but  Jufon  urg'd,  at  Argus'  call, 
High  up  the  fedgy  ftream  the  fliip  to  haul ; 
Which,  undifturb'd,  might  there  at  anchor  ride. 
In  the  calm  bofom  of  the  peaceful  tide  : 
There  fought  the  chiefs  the  bieflings  of  repofe. 
And  flept  fecure  till  grateful  morning  rofe. 
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Ver.  16.  This  encounter  between  Amycus  and 
Pollux  is  defcribed  likewife  by  Theocritus,  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  Cafaubon,  far  furpaffes  Apollo, 
liius;  but  Scaliger  gives  the  preference  to  our  au- 
thor, who  has  certainly  furnifhed  Virgil  with  ma- 
ny circumftances  in  his  dafcription  of  the  conteft; 
between  Dares  and  EntelluE.     See  jG/j.  B.  v. 

Neither  ApoUonius  nor  Theocritus  have  loft 
fight  of  Homer's  defcription  of  the  combat  of  the 
czftus,  11.  xxiii.  683. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  Theo- 
critus, delivers  his  opinion  of  the  defcription  of 
this  combat,  by  the  three  poets,  ApoUonius,  Theo- 
critus, and  Valerius,  in  the  following  words: "  A- 
poUonio  fane,au6lore  fuo,  Flaccum  inferiorem  cen- 
feo ;  quippe  quod  Flaccus  minus  fimplex  fit  et  om- 
nia, fublimitatis  aiFedlato  ftudio,  magnificentius 
efferat  et  inflatius.  Utroque  praeftantior  Theo- 
critus, quod  utroque  fimplicior.  Tantum  illi  cedit 
ApoUonius,  quantum  Flaccus  ApoUonio." 

Ver.  11%.  This  fimile  is  borrowed  by  Virgil, 
.Mn.  xii.  715. 

With  frowning  front  two  mighty  bulls  engage, 
A  dreadful  war  the  bellowing  rivals  wage,  &c. 

Pitt: 

Ver.  163.  Virgil  has  alfo  taken  this  fimile  from 
ApoUonius;  a  poet,  as  Catrou  oblerves,  very  rich 
in  beautiful  comparifons.  See  Fiit'i  Firg.  Mn. 
xii.  83Z, 

So  when  the  fwain  invades  with  ftiflingfmoke 
The  bees,  ciofe-clufterd  in  a  cavern'd  rock, 
They  rife ;  &c. 

It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  to  force  bees 
out  of  their  hives  by  fumigation.  To  this  prac- 
tice the  poets  frequently  allude.  Thus  Ovid  de 
rem.  amor.  L.  i.  1 85. 

Quid,  cum  fuppofitos  fugiunt  examina  fumos, 
Ut  relcvent  dempti  vjmina  curva  fagi  ? 

——rvipi  -aiiXXZ  T«  xaTvu,  Ariji.  in  vefp. 

Ver.  178.  The  land  of  the  Chalybes,  which 
bordered  upon  that  of  the  Mariandyni. 

Ver.  199.  Crowns  and  garlands  were  thought 
fo  neceffary  to  the  gods,  and  were  fo  anciently 


ufed,  that  fome  have  derived  the  cuftom  of  put- 
ting them  on  at  feafts,  from  the  primitive  enter- 
tainments, at  which  the  gods  were  thought  to  be 
prefent.     Putter. 

Ver.  azi.  The  ftorm  drove  them  to  Salmydef- 
fus,  a  city  on  the  coafl  of  Thrace,  oppofite  to  Bi- 
thynia. 

The  Scholiaft  fptaksof  more  than  one  Bithynia. 
There  is  a  country  of  that  name,  he  tells  us,  both 
on  the  coaft  of  Europe  and  of  Afia.  The  ftorm 
drove  the  Argonauts  to  Salmydeffus,  which  is  op- 
pofite to  the  Afiatic  Bithynia. 

Ver-  224.  Phineus  was  a  king  of  Thrace,  or, 
as  fome  fay,  of  Arcadia.  He  ordered  the  eyes  of 
his  two  fons  to  be  torn  out,  to  fatisfy  their  mother- 
in-law.  The  gods  punifhed  his  cruelty  :  they 
ftruck  him  with  blindnefs,  and  fent  the  harpies  to 
him,  who  took  the  meat  from  his  mouth  :  fo  that 
he  would  have  periftied  with  hunger,  if  Zetesand 
Calais  had  not  deUvered  him  from  them,  and  pur- 
fued  them  to  the  Strophades,  where  they  gave  o- 
ver  the  chafe.  I  hefe  harpies  were  called  out  of 
heU,  and  fcem  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  furies. 
A  permiffion  was  given  them  to  dwell  upon  earth 
to  punifli  the  wicked  :  by  which  the  poets  would 
reprefent  to  us  the  remorfe  of  a  bad  confcience. 
Cjtrou. 

Ver.  237.  ApoUonius  hasfurnifiied  VirgU  with 
many  hints  on  this  fubjed  of  the  harpies,  ^n. 
B.  iii.  a  2 J. 

At  fubitje  horrifojapfa  de  montibus  adfunt 
Harpyiae ;   &c. 

When  from  the  mountains,  terrible  to  view. 
On  founding  wings  the  monfter-harpies  flew. 


Pitt. 

The  harpies  were  a  kind  of  birds  which  had  the 
faces  of  women,  and  foul  long  claws.  When  the 
table  was  furniftied  for  Phineus,  they  flew  in,  and 
either  devoured  or  carried  away  the  greater  pare 
of  his  repaft,  or  polluted  what  they  left.     Raleigh. 

Ver.  256.  The  perfon  and  diftreffes  of  this  old 
man  are  reprefented  to  us  in  a  manner  the  mofl: 
ftriking  and  pathetic,  Virgil  had  this  defcription 
in  view,  when,  fpcaking  of  Achemenides,  he 
fays, 


FAWKES'S    APOLLONIUS    R  H  O  D  I  U  S. 

that  appearance  was  occafioned  by  the  different 
views  in  which  they  were  feeii,  f  imetimes  in  a 
diredl  line,  and  fonietimes  obliquely,  why  might 
not  Scylla  and  Chary  bdis.  for  the  faxe  reafor.  be 
faid  to  juftle  together,  and  confequtntly  without 
impropriety  be  called  ■^XayxKi,  or  erratic  ?  Mi- 
Ver.  346  347.  Thus  Telemachus  fwears,  not  i  nerva,    ace  rding    to    ApoUonius,    guided    Argo 


Cum  fubito  e  filvls,  made  confefla  fuprema, 
Ignoti  nova  forma  viri,  miferandaque  cultu 
Procedit,  fupplexque  manus  ad  litora  tendit, 
Rcfpicimus  :  dira  illuvics,  immiffque  barba, 
Confertum  tegmen  fpinis. ^n,  iii.  590 


only  by  Jupiter,  but  by  the  forrows  of  his  fa 
ther. 

By  great  Ulyffes,  and  his  woes  I  fwear. 

See  Pope's  OJyJf.  XX.  4«6. 

Adjurations  of  this  fort  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Greek  tragedians. 

Ver.  377.  Virgil  has  clofely  copied  the  con- 
cluGon  of  this  comparifon  :  the  eager  hound,  fays 
he, 

Hsrat  hians,  jamque  tenet,  fimilifque  tencnti 
Increpuit  nialis,  morfuque  elufis  inani  eft. 

JEn.  xii.  754. 

They  fnap,  and  grind  their   gnafhing  teeth  in 
vain. 

Ver.  393.  The  ancient  name  of  a  prieft  was 
cahen,  rendered  miftakenly,  xuv  and  can'u.  Hence 
the  harpies,  who  were  priefts  of  Ur,  are  ftyled  by 
ApoUonius,  the  dogs  of  Jove.  Iris,  accofting  Ca- 
lais and  Zetes,  tells  them,  it  would  be  a  profana-. 
tioH  to  offer  any  injury  to  thofe  perfenages.  The 
Crens  and  harpies  were  of  the  fame  vocation. 
Bryant's  Myth.  vol.  ii. 

Ver.  404.  The  word  Stroph^des  is  derived  from 
3  Greek  verb  that  fignifies  to  turn.  Thefe  iflands 
therefore  were  named  Strophades,  becaufe  near 
them  the  fons  of  Boreas  left  off  purfuing  the  bar- 
pies,  and  turned  back  to  the  houfe  of  Phineus. 

Ver.  437.  This  is  very  fimilar  to  a  paffage  in 
the  Odyffey,  B.  xii.  v.  7 1. 

High  o'er  the  main  two  rocks  exalt  their  brow, 
The  boiling  billows  thundering  roll  below  ; 
Through   the  vaft  waves    the  dreadful  wonders 
move, 

Hence  nam'd  erratic  by  the  gods  above. 

Scarce  the  fam'd  Argo  pafs'd  thefe  rapid  floods. 
The  facred  Argo,  fill'd  with  demigods  ! 
Ev'n  fhe  had  funk,  but  Jove's  imperial  bride 
Wing'd  her  fleet  fail,  and  pufli'd  her  o'er  the  tide. 

Fopi. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  note  on  this  paffage,  "  that 
Homer,  to  render  his  poetry  more  marvellous, 
joins  what  has  been  related  of  the  Symplegades 
to  the  defcription  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis. — The 
ftory  of  the  dove  being  reported  of  the  Symple- 
gades  might  give  him  the  hint  of  applying  the 
cruihing  of  the  doves  to  Scylla  and  Charybdis." 
But  we  muft  remember  that  Argo  paffed,  in  her 
return,  through  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  that 
ApoUonius,  as  well  as  Homer,  has  mentioned 
thefe  rocks  by  the  name  ■wAayKi-ni,  erratic,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  more  llrititly  applicable  to  the 
Symplegades.  If  the  Cyanean  rocks  were  called 
Syniplegades  from  their  juftling  together,  and 


through  the  Symplegades ;  hut  her  courfe  tlsn/ugh 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  was  direcfted  by  Thetis,  at 
the  interceffion  of  Juno,  agreeable  to  what  Homer 
here  mentions. 

Ver.  448.  The  dove  which  returned  to  Noah 
with  a  leaf  of  olive,  and  brought  the  firft  tidings 
that  the  waters  of  the  deep  were  affuaged,  was 
held  in  many  nations  as  particularly  facred  :  it 
was  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  meffenger  of  the 
Deity,  an  emblem  of  peace  and  good  fortune. 
Among  mariners  it  was  thought  to  be  particu- 
larly aufpicious ;  who,  as  they  failed,  ufed  to  let  a 
dove  fly  from  their  fhips,  to  judge  of  the  fuccefs 
of  their  voyage.  The  moft  favourable  feafon  for 
fetting  fail  was  at  the  Heliacal  rifing  of  the  feven 
ftars,  near  the  head  of  Taurus;  and  they  are,  in 
confcquence  of  it,  called  Pleiades,  It  was  at 
their  appearance  that  the  Argonautics  fel  out 
upon  their  expedition.  "Afioj  S"  avT'iKkovJi  zfiXiiah;. 
—  Tbeoc.  Id,  xiii.  25.  When  firft  the  plcaCng 
Pleiades  appear.  And  this  wa*  thought  a  fortu- 
nate time  for  navigation  in  general.  The  Argo- 
nauts, in  a  time  of  dilBculty  and  danger,  made 
the  experiment  cf  letting  a  dove  fly,  and  formed 
from  it  a  fortunate  prefage.  Bryant's  Myth,  -vol, 
ii.  285. 

It  is  indeed  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men, 
that  the  fcience  of  augury,  or  of  predidting  future 
events  by  the  flight  of  birds,  arofe  from  the  dif- 
million  of  the  raven  and  the  dove  from,  Noah's 
ark  at  the  time  of  the  deluge.  This  i'pecies  of 
divination  is  undoubtedly  very  ancient:  it  js men- 
tioned in  many  places  of  the  Old  Teflament,  and 
made  a  confiderable  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
heathen  world. 

Ver.  479.  Acherufta."]  Is  a  cave,  through  which, 
according  to  the  fable,  is  a  paffage  to  the  regions 
below.  Hercules  is  faid  to  have  dcfcended  through 
it  to  bring  up  Cerberus.  Tokens  of  which  exploit 
they  ftiow,  fays  Xenophon,  even  to  this  day.  Near 
this  fpot  ftands  the  principal  city  of  the  Marian- 
dyni,  named  from  Hercules,  Heraclea.  Here,  as 
our  poet  informs  us,  runs  the  river  Acheron,  fo 
called  from  the  abovementionedlake. 

Ver.  493.  This  river,  which  rifes  in  Cappado- 
cia,  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  Euxine,  took  its 
name  from  the  beds  of  fait  through  which  it 
runs.  Strabo.  Tournefort  fays,  this  country  is  fo 
full  of  foflil  fait,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  high 
roads  and  ploughed  lands. 

Ver.  498.  'This  river,  fays  Strabo,  after  having 
received  many  others,  runs  through  Tfiemifcyra, 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Amazons,  and  ilien  falls 
into  the  Euxine  fea. 

Ver.  joa.  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  the 
ancient  Chalybes  were  the  dcl'cendents  of  Tubal ; 
for  they  are  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  their 
ezti2(.>rdinary  ikili  in  working  of  iron,  and  niak- 
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ing  of  fteel  armour;   whence  they  are  faid  to  , 
have  had  their  name.     Univ.  Hijl, 

Strabo  is  of  opinion,  that   they  are  the  fame 
whom  Homer  mentions  by  the  name  of  uXuScs.  ] 
For  he  joins  them  with  the  Paphlagonians,  and  ^ 
chara(9:erizes  them  thus,  i'^tv  u^yv^a  Wi  yiniXn. 
Chalybes  nudi  ferruni^ 

Ver.  505.  A  promontory,  fo  named  from  Ge- 
netes,  a  neighbouring  river  whicli  ran  through 
the  country  of  the  Chalybes.  A  temple  was  eredled 
here  to  Jupiter  the  Hofpitable. 

Ver.  530.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  bird 
called  the  Pheafant,  derives  its  name  from  this 
river,  whofc  banks  they  frequented  in  great 
abundance;  and  that  they  were  firft  brought 
ever  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts 
Argiva  primum  funt  tranfportata  carina; 
Ante  niihi  notum  nil  nifi  nomen  erat. 

Mart^ 

Ver.  535.  Tarchon,  which,  according  to  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Bryant,  fignifies  a  hill 
with  a  tower,  or  temple  on  it,  was  in  later  times 
rendered  Trachon  ;  from  whence  the  region  Tra- 
chonitis  received  its  name.  This  word,  it  feenis, 
was  ftill  further  fophifticated  by  the  Greeks,  and 
expreffed  Apaxwv,  Dragon  :  from  whence,  in  a 
great  nieafure,  arofe  the  notion  of  trtafures  being 
guarded  by  dragons.  The  gardens  of  the  Hefpe- 
rides,  and  the  golden  fleece  at  Colchis,  were  in- 
trufted  to  a  fleeplefs  ferpent.  The  dragons  are 
reprefented  as  fleeplefs ;  becaufe  in  towers  there 
were  commonly  lamps  burning,  and  a  watch 
maintained.  The  eyes  of  the  dragon  were  win- 
dows in  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  building, 
through  which  the  fire  appeared,  iryant's  Myth. 
Ver.  553.  All  the  countries  which  lie  on  the 
north  and  north-eaft  parts  of  the  Euxiiie,  the  re- 
gion of  the  Colchis,  and  the  country  at  the  foot 
of  Caucafus,  were  of  old  efteemed  Scythia,  and 
thcfe  the  Greeks  looked  upon  to  be  the  bounda- 
ries, northward,  of  the  habitable  world. 

Ver.  556.  The  region  termed  A/«,  above  Col- 
chis, was  a  name  peculiarly  given  by  the  Amoni- 
ans  to  the  places  where  they  refided.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  word  grew  general ;  and  A/a  was 
made  to  fignify  any  land.  But  among  the  Egyp* 
tians,  as  well  as  among  thofe  of  Colchis  Pontica, 
it  was  ufed  for  a  proper  name  of  their  country. 

It  was  owing  to  this,  that  the  name  given  to 
the  chief  perfon  of  the  country  was  Aiatcs.  Bry- 
ant's Myth. 

Ver.  646.  It  was  the  common  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  that  the  Hamadryads  lived  and  died  to- 
gether with  their  trses,  and  therefore  were  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  thofe,  who  at  any  time  pre- 
ferved  them.  The  Scholiaft  tells  a  remarkable 
ftory  to  this  purpofe  :  A  perfon  called  Rhoecus, 
obferving  a  beautiful  oak  ready  to  fall,  ordered  it 
to  be  fet  upright  and  fupported.  The  nymph  of 
the  tree  appeared  to  him,  and  bade  hini,  in  return, 
alk  whatever  he  pleafed.  She  being  exceedingly 
handfome,  Rhoecus  defired  he  might  be  enter- 
tained as  her  lover :  which  flie  promifed,  and  ac- 
cordingly fent  a  bee  to  fummon  him.    But  the 


young  man,  happening  to  be  playing  at  dice  when 
the  bee  came,  was  fo  offended  with  its  buzzing, 
that  he  drove  it  from  him.  The  nymph,  provoked 
at  this  uncivil  treatment  of  her  ambaffador,  in  re- 
venge deprived  Rhoecus  of  the  ufe  of  his  limbs. 
He  alfo  fpeaks  nf  anuther  nymph,  who  was  grate- 
ful to  the  man  that  preferved  her  oak. 

— — T«T£  ifiii  /lyixa  ivft<pai. 

Call.  Hymn,  in  Del.  V.  83. 
Ver.  66a.  Thus  Callimachus  : 

<Po7Sov  xai  Nofitiov  KiKXtioKOfiiv,  £^  in  xiifH 

'Hi^ia  iiV  'ipuTi  x.iy.avf/,'iyoi  'A^/irirma 

Hymn,  ad  Ap.  47. 

*  Ayptu;  and  tio/u.ie;  were  undoubtedly  the  names 
of  Apollo  :  but  they  are  alfo  bellowed  on  his 
fon  AriflsEus,  on  account  of  his  fondnefs  for  a 
country  life,  and  his  many  ufeful  difcoveries. 

'Av^^utri  ^dsfio,  (piXci;, 
"Ay^iiov  ecrasva  //.riXav, 
'  Ay^ia.  xai  HofAiO)! 

"Xoii  S'  'A^i7aio\i  xaXiiv.  Pynd.  Pytb.  IX.  1 1  J. 

Ver.  671.  Almoft  all  the  principal  perfons, 
whofe  names  occur  in  the  mythology  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  are  reprefented  as  Ihepherds.  It  is  re- 
ported of  the  mufes,  that  they  were  of  fliepherd- 
extradion,  and  tended  flocks,  which  they  intrud- 
ed to  their  favourite  Ariflajus ;  the  fame  whom 
Virgil  (lyles  Paftor  Arifiaeus.     Bryant. 

Ver.  68j  Jupiter  is  frequently  reprefented  un- 
der the  charader  of  Pluvius,  or  the  difpenfer  of 
rain,  both  by  poets,  painters,  and  ftatuaries.  For 
it  was  his  province,  as  chief  ruler  of  the  air,  to 
diredl  not  only  the  thunders  and  lightnings,  but 
the  rain.  Virgil  has  given  us  a  noble  defcriptioa 
of  the  Jupiter  Pluvius  in  the  following  defcrip- 
tion : 

cum  Jupiter,  horridus  auftris, 

Torquet  aquotam  liiamem,  et  coelo   cava  nubila 
rumpit.  JEn.  ix.  670. —  Sfences  Polym. 

Ver.  693.  For  thefe  Etefian  winds,  the  hiftory 
of  which  the  poet  has  juft  given  us,  blew  north- 
eaft,  and  confequently  in  a  direcftion  the  moft  un- 
favourable for  them  who  were  failing  up  the  Eux- 
ine. 

Ver.  735.  This  ftorm  feems  to  have  been  co- 
pied by  Virgil.  Mn.  i.  by  Lucan,  Ovid,  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccus. 

Ver.  813.  The  great  outlines  of  Jafon's  cha- 
ra<Ser  are  piety,  humanity,  and  valour.  The  fen- 
timeat  before  us  is  replete  with  philanthropy,  and 
prejudices  us  highly  in  favour  of  the  hero  of  the 


poem 


Ver.  S61.  Milton  thus  defcribes  Adam's  hair  : 
-hyacinthine  locks 


Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Cluft'ring.  B.  iv.  303, 

The  circumftance  of  the  hair  hanging  like 
bunches  of  grapes  has  been  juflly  admired.  But 
it  is  literally  tranflated  from  the  defcription  <^ 
Apollo's  hair  in  the  Creek  (loet. 
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o'l  di 


Xf""^"'  "  ■aa.feia.uy  ixwriflt 
nXcxfit,:  BOTPTO'ENTES  iTc'ppaotlo  xiivji. 

The  word  fiorfuittjis  could  hardly  be  rendered 
into  Enelilh  by  any  other  word  than  by  clufter- 
ing.      Warton's  Obferv. 

Ver.  857.  Thus  Hefiod  in  Scuto,  fpeaking  of 
Herculct, 

^— ^ — — aJi  T/f  kuTou 

"£tX»)  li  tenia  I'Swv  ^iSiv  iXhT*. 

There  was  probably,  in  the  old  pliSures  of 
Apollo,  a  certain  brightnefs  beaming  from  his 
eyes,  and  perhaps  diffufed  all  over  his  face ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  body  of  the  principal 
figure  is  all  luminous  and  refplendcnt  in  the  fa- 
mous nativity  of  Corresfgio,  of  the  transfiguration 
by  Raphael.  What  made  me  then  fulped  this, 
was  the  ancient  poets  fpeaking  fo  often  of  the 
brightnefs  of  Apollo's  face,  and  the  beaming 
fplendours  of  his  eyes.  Virgil  does  not  only  com- 
pare his  ^neas  (under  whom  i»  generally  fup- 
poic.:  to  be  meant  Aujruftu^j  to  Apollo-  for  beau- 
ty, but,  in  another  place,  he  feems  to  call  Au- 
guftus  himfelf  (who  was  really  very  beautiful)  by 
the  name  of  this  god.     Spence's  Folym. 

Ver.  771.  Virgil  has  adopted  this  comparifon, 
Vrhere  he  reprtfentJ  Cloanthus's  Ihip  as  moved 
forward  by  Portunus : 


-Et  pater  ipfe  manu  Portunus  euntem 


Impulit  :  ilia  noto  citius  volucrique  fagitta 
Ad  terram  fugit,  et  portu  fe  condidit  alto. 

./En.  "v.  241. 

Ver.  9C0.  Nothing  was  deemed  by  the  ancients 
more  effential  to  the  beauty  of  a  young  perfon 
(and  Apollo  was  always  reprefented  a  youth) 
than  fine  loi'g  hair.  Hence  the  epithets  erinitus 
and  incenfus  are  fo  often  given  to  Apollo. 

erinitus  Apollo, 

Uube  fedens.  f^t''g-  -'^«-  '*■  638. 

fie  tibi  fint  intonfi,  Phoebe,  capilli.    Tibull. 

Ver.  946.  They  are  called  by  our  poet  In  this 
place,  and  by  Theocritus,  Id.  xii  27.  N/<raro< 
/Mtyufrin;  from  Nifa,  which,  as  the  Scholiail  in- 
fornii-  us,  was  the  name  of  their  dock.  It  was  fo 
named  from  Nifus,  fon  of  Pandion,  and  king  of 
this  people. 

The  Megarenfians,  going  out  to  plant  a  colony 
in  Heradea,  were  driven  by  diftrefs  of  weather 
into  the  river  Acheron,  which  from  the  pro- 
te(5tion  it  afifurded  them,  they  called  boouautes. 

Ver.  loaS. 
Sed  non  augurio  potuit  depellare  peftcm. 

An.  !x.  328. 

The  fate  of  others  he  had  oft  forefhown, 

But  fail'd,  unhappy  !    to  prevent  his  own.       ■P'f*. 

Ver.  1029.  This  defcription  of  a  boar  hid 
among  the  ruflies,  and  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bout  hood,  reniinds  us  of  the  following  beautiful 
lines  of  Ovid,  ^ho  is  defcribin^  the  (^aledonian 
boar : 


Concava  vallis  erat,  quo  fe  demittere  rivl 
Affuerant  pluvialis  aquje  :  tenet  ima  lacuna: 
Lenta  falix,  ulvseque  ieves,  juncique  paludres, 
Viminaque,  et  longje  parva  fub  arundine  cannz  : 
Hinc  aper  excirus,  medios  violentus  in  holies 
Featur,  ut  excufils  elifus  nubibus  ignis. 

Ov.  Met.  L.  via. 

Ver.  1167.  This  river  rifes  in  Paphlagonia,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  cheerful  meadows 
through  which  it  flows.     Strabo. 

Ver.  1 176. 
Thy  groves  of  box,  Cytorus,  ever  green. 

Popi's  11.  S.  /». 

Hence  things  made  of  box  were  called  Cyto- 
riaca. 
Saepe  Cyloriaco  deducit  peAine  crines. 

Ver.  1204.  The  Greeks,  who  would  fain  deduce 
every  thing  from  their  own  language,  imagined, 
that  by  the  term  Amazon  was  fignified  a  perfon 
without  a  breaft.  From  this  wrong  etymology 
proceed  all  the  abfurdities  with  which  the  hiftory 
of  this  extraordinary  people  abounds.  They  were 
in  general  Cuthite  colonies  from  i-gypt  and  Syria  ; 
and  as  they  worfliipped  the  fun,  they  were  called 
Azones,  Amazones,  Ahzones,  which  are  names  of 
the  fame  import.  The  mofl  noted  were  thofe,  who 
fettled  near  the  river  Thermodon,  in  the  region 
of  Pontus. 

Quales  Theiclx,  cum  flumina  Thermodontis 
Pulfant,  et  piftis  bellantur  Amazones  armis. 

JEn.  xi.  658. 

Ver.  1229.  The  Amazons  woilhipped  the 
deity  from  whom  they  received  their  name  ;  viz. 
Azon  and,  Amazon,  the  fame  as  Ares,  the  fun. 
They  worfliipped  alfo  Harmon,  the  moon ;  which 
the  Grecians  changed  to  a  feminine,  Harmonia. 
So  that  by  yivi>i  "Aasos  «a<  'Ap/^^ovitis  is  meant  the 
children  of  the  fun  and  moon.     Bryant's  Myth. 

Ver.  1251.  It  is  remarked  of  this  people,  that 
they  are  uncommonly  addicfted  to  laughter  and 
buffxionery.  .Some  have  accounted  for  the  abfurd 
cuftom,  here  alluded  to,  froni  this  caufe.  But  it 
is  diflicult  to  afli^n  a  reafon  for  the  many  abfurd 
cuftoms  which  different  nations  have  adopted.  It 
has  been  recorded  by  grave  hiftorians,  that  the 
ancient  Spaniards  and  the  Americans  follow  the 
pradlice  of  the  Tibareneans. 

Ver.  1260.  Xenophon  gives  us  the  mofl;  au- 
theritjc  accf'unts  of  this  people  in  the  fifth  book  of 
his  Anabafis.  He  tells  us,  that  they  do  thofe 
things  in  private,  which  others  do  in  public  :  that 
they  talk  to  themfelves,  laugh  by  themfelves,  and 
dance  alone,  as  if  they  were  fhowing  their  flcill  in 
public.  Savage  and  indecent  as  the  cuftom,  al- 
luded to  by  our  poet,  may  feem,  Strabo  afcribes 
the  fame  barbarities  to  the  Irifli,  and  Cafar  makes 
the  fame  obfervations  on  theancieiit  Britons. 

Ver.  1269.  Thus  Pomponius  Mela,  I.  i.  c.  19. 
Reges  fuffrageodeliguiit,  vinculifque  et  anSiflimi 
!  curtodia    tenent ;    ^tque    ubi    culpam    prave  quid 
imperauiio  meruere,  inedia  totius  diei  aflTiciunt. 

Ver  13CI.  This  cymbal,  or  trotalum,  was 
made,  the  bcholiafl  tellb  us,  by  Vulcan ;  Herctjii<;;t 
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received  it  from  Pallas.  The  defcription  of  this 
inftrument  is  differently  given  by  different  au- 
thors. Our  poet  tells  us  it  was  made  of  brafs ; 
others  reprefent  it  as  formed  of  a  rod  or  reed  cut 
in  two  ;  both  parts  of  which,  when  ftruck  toge- 
ther, emitted  a  found  after  the  manner  of  cafta- 
nets.  Phis  latter  defcription  agrees  with  the 
opinion  of  Suidag,  and  the  Scholiaft  of  Ariflo- 
phanes. 

Vcr.  1386.  Thus  Virgil,  Mn.  i.  784- 

Jupiter  (hofpitlbus  nam  te  dare  jura  loquuntur). 

Almighty  Jove  I  who  pleads  the  ftranger's  caufe ; 
Great  guardian  god  of  hofpitable  laws.  Pitt. 

And  Homer,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pope,  Od. 

The  poor  and  flranger  are  Jove's  conftant  care ; 
To  Jove  their  caufe  and  their  revenge  belongs, 
He  wanders  with  them,  and  he  feels  their  wrongs. 

Ver.  1430.  The  tombs,  of  which  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  by  the  ancient  writers,  were  in  rea- 
lity high  altars  or  pillars,  and  not,  as  has  been 


fuppofed,  monuments  eredled  in  honour  of  the 
dead.  Such  an  one  the  Argonauts  are  faid  to 
have  found  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  when  they 
lauded  upon  the  coaft  of  Pontus.  This  was  the 
expref*  objecfl  to  which  the  Amazonians  paid  their 
adoration  ;  as  they  lived  in  an  age  when  flatues 
were  not  known      Bryant's  Myth. 

Vcr.  1474-  Apollonius  mentions  an  ancient: 
Typhonian  Petra  in  the  hollows  of  the  mountain. 
It  was  an  Ophite  temple,  where  the  deity  was 
probably  worfhipped  under  the  figure  of  a  ferpent. 
Hence  the  poet  fuppofes  the  ferpent,  with  which 
Jafon  engages,  to  have  been  produced  in  thofe 
parts.     Bryant's  Myth. 

Ver.  1497.  Saturn,  to  avoid  being  dlfcovered 
by  his  wife  Ops,  while  he  was  engaged  with  Phi- 
lyra  his  miftrefs,  turned  himfclf  into  a  beautiful 
horfe. 

Chiron,  the  famous  centaur,  was  the  fon  of  this 
nymph  Pbilyra. 

Vec.  1547  The  Greek  here,  and  at  v.  I399, 
is  'hpuc;  but  at  V.  534  the  word  is  (fnyolo,  a  beech  : 
both  which  trees  b(jaring  mail,  they  may  perhaps 
be  indifcriminately  uled. 


BOOK     III. 


TH£  ARGUMENT. 

Juno  and  Pallas  intercede  with  Venus.  They  requeft  that  fhe  would  perfuade  Cupid  to  infpire  Me- 
dea with  love  for  Jafon.  Venus  confents ;  and  the  fhafts  of  Cupid,  at  her  fuit,  have  their  defired 
effe(ft.  Jafon,  Augcas,  and  Telamon,  proceed  to  the  court  of  .^eca,  where  they  are  hofpitably  en- 
tertained. But  having  heard  the  occafion  of  their  voyage,  ./Eeta  is  incenied,  and  refufes  to  beflow 
the  golden  fleece  on  Jafon,  unlefs  en  fuch  terms  as  he  prefumed  he  durfl  not  comply  with.  The 
pafTion  of  Medea  for  Jafon  is  defcribed  with  great  fimplicity  and  delicacy.  Medea  early  in  the 
mOrning  repairs  to  the  temple  of  Hecate  :  thither  Jafon,  at  the  fuggeflion  of  Mopfus,  follows  her. 
The  poet  dwells  particularly  on  their  interview  and  conference.  Medea  inflru61?  him  how  to  fub- 
due  the  brazen  bulls  and  armies  of  giants.  With  Jafon's  combat,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it,  the  book 
concludes. 


Come,  heavenly  maid,  thy  timely  fuccour  bring. 
And  teach  thy  poet,  Erato,  to  fing. 
How  Jafon,  favour'd  by  the  Colchian  maid, 
To  Grecian  realms  the  golden  prize  convey 'd. 
Thy  fongs  the  rites  of  Cyprian  blifs  proclaim. 
And  in  young  virgins  raife  the  melting  flame  ; 
For  the  foft  pailion  thy  behefts  approve, 
And  Erato's  the  kindred  name  of  love. 
Conceal'd  in  fedges  as  the  heroes  lie, 
Juno  and  Pallas  mark'd  them  from  the  fky;       10 
Apart  from  all  the  gods  their  feats  they  took 
In  heaven's  high  hall,  and  thus  Saturnia  fpoke  : 
"  Daughter  of  Jove,  thy  fage  advice  impart, 
"  By  what  nice  fraud,  what  well-diffembled  art, 
•'  Thefe  venturous  chiefs  fhall  gain  the  golden 

"  fleece, 
"   And  fafe  convey  it  to  the  realms  of  Greece. 
"  Say,  fhall  they  call  entreaties  to  their  aid  ? 
"  Will  foft  addreis  the  vrayward  king  perfuade, 


"  So  fam'd  for  fierce  barbarity  and  pride  ? 
"  No  art,  no  effort,  mufl  be  left  untry'd."        £• 
She  faid  ;  and  Pallas  thus  :  '  O  queen,  I  find 
'    The  fame  ideas  rifing  in  my  mind : 
'   To  lend  afFiftance  to  the  Grecian  train 
'   My  heart  i?  willing,  but  my  counfel  vain.' 

This  faid,  their  minds  on  various  projecfls  ran, 
On  earth  their  eyes  were  fix'd,  when  Juno  thus 
began  : 

"   To  Venus  inftant  let  us  fpeed  our  way, 
"  (Her  foft  perfuafions  Cupid  will  obey) 
"  Entreat  her  that  the  wily  god  infpire 
"  Medea's  foul  with  love's  unconquer'd  fire,     3* 
"  Love  for  great  JE.iui\'%  fon  ;  applauding  Greece 
"   Will  by  her  aid  regain  the  glorious  fleece." 

She  faid     Minerva  patronis'd  the  plan, 
And  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began  : 

'  I.  who  arofe  from  Jove's  immortal  brain, 
'  Stranger  to  love,  his  pleafure  or  his  patnj 
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•  Thy  fage  propofal  from  my  foul  approve  ; 

•  Do  thou  explain  it  to  the  qneen  of  love.' 

This  faid,  with  fpeed  the  two  immortals  came. 
To  the  grand  manfion  of  the  Cyprian  dame       40 
Which  crippled  Vulcan  rais'd  when  firft  he  led 
The  Paphian  goddefs  to  his  nuptial  bed. 
The  gate  they  pafs,  and  to  the  dome  retire 
Where  Venus  oft  regales  the  god  of  fire  : 
(He  to  his  forge  had  gone  at  early  day, 
A  floating  ifle  contain'd  it  on  the  bay, 
Here  wond'rous  works  by  fire's  fierce  power  he 

•wrought, 
And  on  his  anvil  to  perfeAion  brought). 
Fronting  the  door,  all  lovely  and  alone, 
Sat  Cytherea  on  a  polifh'd  throne.  50 

Adown  the  Ihoulders  of  the  heavenly  fair, 
In  eafy  ringlets  flow'd  her  flaxen  hair ; 
And  with  a  golden  comb,  in  matchlefs  grace. 
She  taught  each  lock  its  mod  becoming  place. 
She  faw  the  deities  approach  her  dome. 
And  from  her  hand  difmifs'd  the  golden  comb; 
Then  rofe  refpecftfui,  all  v-ith  beauty  grac'd, 
And  on  rich  thrones  the  great  immortals  plac'd  ; 
Refum'd  her  feat,  and  witli  a  ready  hand  59 

Bound  her  ioofe  ringlets,  and  thus  queftion'd  bland: 

•  What  caufe,  ye  vifitantsfrom  heaven,  relate, 

•  Has  brought  fuch  guefts  to  Cytherea's  gate  ? 

•  Ye  who  excel  in  high  Olympus'  fphere, 

•  Such  mighty  deities,  and  ftrangers  here  ?* 
Then  thus  Saturuia  :   "   Wantonly  you  jeft, 

"  When  preffing  grief  fits  heavy  on  our  bread. 
•'  Now  in  the  Phafis,  with  his  warlike  train, 
"  Great  Jafon  moors,  the  golden  fleece  to  gain  : 
•*   For  that  fam'd  chief,  and  for  his  martial  hoft, 
••  Dire  fears  alarm  us,  but  for  Jafon  moft  :  70 

••  This  potent  arm,  whate'er  our  prowefs  can, 
•'  Shall  fnatch  from  mifery  the  gallant  n.an, 
"  Though  far  as  hell  he,  rath  advcnturtr  i  go, 
"  To  free  Ixion,  link'd  in  chains  of  woe  ; 
"  Left  Peiias  proudly  heaven's  decrees  deride, 
*•  Who  on  my  altars  facrifice  deny'd. 
"  Nay  more,  young  Jafon  claims  my  love  and 

"  grace, 
••  Whom  late  1  met  returning  from  the  chafe, 
•*  Returning  met,  as  o'er  the  world  I  ftray'd, 
"  And  human  kind,  and  human  works  furvey'd  : 
*'  Hard  by  Aurarus  I  beheld  the  man,  81 

••  Wide  o'er  its  banks  whofe  rapid  currents  ran  ; 
•'  From  fnow  clad  hilis,   in   torrents   loud   and 

"  ftrong,  [nrtong)- 

•'  Roar'd  the  Iwoln  ftreams  the  nigged  rocks  a- 
*'   He  on  his  back,  though  like  a  crone  I  ftood, 
•*  Securely  brought  me  o'er  the  foaming  flood ; 
*'  This  won  my  love,  a  love  for  ever  true, 
•'  Nor  will  the  haughty-minded  Pclias  rue 
"  His  flagrant  crimes,  till  you  propitious  deign 
"  '1  o  fpeed  my  Jafon  to  his  Greece  again."       90 
She  fpoke,  and  Venus  ftood  amaz'd  to  find 
The  queen  of  heaven  to  humble  prayer  inclin'd ; 
Then  thus  familiar  faid  :  '  O  wife  cf  Jove, 

•  Bafeft  of  beings  call  the  queen  of  love, 

'  Unlefs  her  every  word  and  work  confpire 

•  To  give  you  all  the  fiicconr  you  require  : 

•  All  that  my  hand,  my  feeble  hand,  can  do, 

•  Shall  unrewarded  be  peiform'd  for  you.' 


Then  Juno  thus :  "  Not  difficult  the  talk ; 

"  No  mighty  force,  no  (Irength  of  arm  I  afk.  ICO 

"  Bid  gentle  love  the  Colchian  maid  infpire, 

"  And  for  my  Jafon  fan  the  rifing  fire ; 

"  If  kind  fhe  prove,  he  gains  the  golden  fleece, 

"  And  by  her    fubtle    aid   conduifls    it   fafe   to 

"  Greece." 
Love's  queen  replied  :  '  Cupid,  ye  powers  divine, 
'   Will  reverence  your  injundions  more  than  mine: 
'  Your  looks  will  awe  him,  though,  devoid  of 

'  Ihame, 
•  Of  me  the  urchin  makes  eternal  game, 
'  Oft  he  provokes  my  fpleen,  and  then  I  vow 
'  Enrag'd,  i'il  break  his  arrows  and  his  bow  :   no 
"  Ri-ftraiu  ycur  ire,"  exclaims  the  fneering  elf, 
"  1.1  il  you  find  reafon  to  upbraid  yourfelf." 
At  this  th.e  powers    with  fmiles  each  other 

view'd. 
And  Venus  thus  her  woeful  tale  purfu'd  : 
'  Others  may  ridicule  the  pains  I  feel, 
'   Nor  boots  it  ail  my  fufferings  to  reveal. 
'  But  fince  ye  jointly  importune  my  aid, 
'  Cupid  fhall  yield,  and  Venus  be  obey'd.' 
She  faid ;  and  Juno  prefs'd  her  hand  and  fmil'd. 
Then  anfwer'd  thus,  benevolent  and  mild  :     120 
"  O  grant  this  boon  ;  do  inftant  as  you  fay  ; 
"  Chide  cot  the  boy,  and  he  will  foon  obey." 

I  his  faid,  both  haften'd  to  tlie  realms  above. 
And  left  the  manfions  of  the  queen  of  love  : 
The  Cyprian  goddefs  o'er  Olympus  flies, 
To  find  her  fon  in  every  dale  fhe  pries, 
Through  heaven's  gay  meads  the  queen  purfu'd 

her  way. 
And  found  him  there  with  Ganymede  at  play. 
Him  Jove  tranflated  to  the  bleft  abodes,  laj 

And,  fam"d  for  beauty,  plac'd  among  the  gods. 
With  golden  dice,  like  boon  compeers  they  play'di 
Love  in  his  hollow  hand  fome  cubes  convey'd, 
Refolv'd  CO  cheat  young  Ganymede  with  thole, 
While  on  his  cheeks  the  confcious  crimfon  rofe. 
The  Phrygian  boy  was  vanquifh'd  to  his  coftf 
Two  dice  alone  remain'd,  and  thole  he  loft. 
Silent  he  fat  in  dull  dejedted  ftate, 
Enrag'd  that  Cupid  fhould  deride  his  fate  : 
His  lofs  incrsafing  with  prorraAed  play. 
He  went  a  wretch  with  empty  hands  away,     14* 
Nor  faw  he  Venus  :  fhe  her  Cupid  took 
Faft  by  the  cheek,  and  thus  upbraiding  fpoke  : 
'  And  can  you  laugh,  you  fly,  deceitful  elf.' 
'  Such  tricks  will  bring  a  fcandal  on  yourfelf, 
'  But  hafte,  my  Cupid,  my  commands  obey, 
'  And  a  nice  plaything  fhall  your  tqils  repay, 

*  V/hat  once  to  Jove  dear  Adraftaa  gave, 

'  When  Jove  was  nourifh'd  in  the  Cretan  cave, 
'  A  fweet  round  ball ;  oh  !  keep  it  for  my  fake, 
'  A  finer  ball  not  Vulcan's  hands  can  make.    150 
'  Gold  arc  the  circles,  beauteous  to  beheld, 
'  And   all  the    finilh'd    feams   are   wrought  i». 
♦  gold; 

•  But  all  fo  clofe,  they  fcarcely  can  be  found : 

*  And  the  pale  ivy  winds  its  wreaths  around. 
'  If  high  in  air  you  fling  this  ball  afar, 

'   It  fhines  and  glimmers  like  a  radiant  ftar. 
'  This  prize  I'll  give,  if  ycu  propitious  prove, 

•  And  lure  Medea  to  the  toils  of  love  j 
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•  Fire  all  her  foul  for  Jafon  :  hafte,  away ; 

•  The  favour  is  diminifh'd  by  delay."  l6o 
She  faid,  and  Cupid  liftetiing  long'd  to  hear, 
For  her  fwect  words  are  mnfic  to  his  ear. 

He  ceas'd  his  paftime,  and  with  both  his  hands 
Hang"!  on  the  goddefs,  and  the  ball  demands. 
She  kifsM  her  hoy,  and  prefs'd  him  to  her  cheek, 
And  fondly  fm.ling,  thus  (he  anfwer'd  meek  : 

•  By  thee,  niy  fon,  and  by  myfclf  I  fwear, 
«  By  all  that's  facred,  and  by  all  that's  dear, 

•  This  ball  I'll  give  thee,  if  thy  fatal  dart 

•  Thou  fix  unerring  in  Medta's  heart."  17c 
This  faid,  he  gathrr'd  al!  his  dice  with  hafte, 

And  in  his  mother's  fpltiidid  lap  he  plac'd. 
Then   fnatch'd   his  bow    and  quiver   from   the 

ground, 
And  to  his  back  with  golden  girdle  bound. 
Fro.-n  Jove's  all-fertile  plains  he  fwift  withdrew, 
Ai.d  through  01;  mpus'  golden  portals  flew. 
Thence  the  dcfcent  is  eafy  from  the  (ky, 
Where  the  two  poles  erc<5l  their  heads  on  high, 
Where  the  tall  mountains  their  rough  tops  difplay, 
Anc*  where  the  fun  firft  gives  the  radiant  day. 
Hence  you  behold  the  fertile  earth  below,       181 
The  winding  ftreams,  the  cliffs'  aerial  brow, 
Cities  extended  on  the  diftant  plain. 
And  through  the  vaft  expanfe  the  ro.aring  main. 

On  the  broad  Phafis,  in  a  fedgy  bay, 
Strecch'd  on  the  deck  the  Grecian  heroes  lay  ; 
Till  call'd  to  council  rofe  each  godlike  man, 
And  Jafon  thus  the  conference  began  : 
"  To  you,  my  comrades,  be  my  counfel  known, 
•'  '  ris  yours  that  counfel  with  fuccefs  to  crown. 
*'  One  common  caufe  our  great  emprife  is  made ; 
•'  The  common  caufe  demands  the  common  aid. 
"  He  who  unutter'd  can  his  counfel  keep, 
•'  Stays  our  refailing  o'er  the  founding  deep. 
"  I  to  jSeta's  court  will  fpeed  my  way, 
•'  The  reft,  well -arm'd  fhall  in  the  velTel  ftay; 
"  With  me  fliall  go,  the  palace  to  explore, 
"  Phrixus'  brave  fons  and  two  affociates  more. 
*'   Firft  will  1  prove  the  power  of  foft  addrefs 
"  To  gain  the  fleece;  complacence  wins  fuccefs. 
"  If  in  his  arms  he  ftcrnly  fliould  confide,        aoi 
"  Andfpurn  our  claims  with  infolence  and  pride, 

'  ;•  Confult  we  whether,  when  fuch  powers  opprefs, 
"  By  arms  or  arts  to  free  us  from  diftrefs. 
♦•  Be  force  the  laft  alternative  we  take, 
*'  For  foothing  fpeeches  deep  inipreflions  make  ; 
"  And  oft.  where  force  and  msrtial  provvefs  fail, 
"    The  milder  powers  of  eloquence  prevail. 
"  Once  king  JEera.  kind  reception  gave 
"  To  blanielcfs  Phrixu'^,  when  efcap'd  the  wave 
"   He  fled  from  Ino's  unrelenting  hate,  ail 

"  And  thf  dire  altars  that  denounc'(l  his  fate 

*  "  Savage  orfocial    all  alike  approve 
"  The  facred  rites  of  hofpitable  Jove." 

He  faid  :   the  Greeks  his  fage  advice  rever'd  ; 
No  voice  dilTentient  through  the  hoft  was  heard  : 
Augeas  then,  and  Telamon  attends, 
And  wit,h  them  Phrixus'  fons, his  faithful  friends; 
Jafon  they  follow  ;  he  thy  p^^accful  wand, 

.    All-fapient  Hermes,  brandifh'd  in  his  hand.    42® 
Soon  from  the  ihip  they  gain  the  rifing  ground, 

.  Mount  every  fteep,  and  o'er  the  marflies  bound, 


Till  Circe's  plain  they  reach  ;  in  many  a  row 
Here  humble  ftirubs  and  lonely  willows  growi 
On  whofe  tall  branches  wavering  o'er  the  fen, 
Sufpended  hang  the  carcafcsof  men. 
At  Colchos  ftill  this  barbarous  rjtc  prevails ; 
They  never  burn  the  bodies  of  the  males, 
Nor  deep  in  earth  their  decent  limbs  compofe, 
And  with  fepulchral  duft  the  dead  enclofe;      330 
But  in  raw  hides  they  hang  them  high  in  air: 
And  yet,  that  earth  may  equal  portions  (hare, 
Departed  females  to  the  grave  they  doom, 
(Such  are  their  rites)  and  clofe  them  in  the  *omb. 
The  chiefs  advance ;  but  friendly  Juno  fhrouds 
Her  favourite  heroes  in  a  veil  of  clouds, 
That  none,  too  curious,  might  their  fteps  delay. 
While  to  the  regal  dome  they  bent  their  way  : 
But  when  unfeen  they  pafs'd  the  vulgar  crowd, 
The  fame  kind  deity  dilTolv'd  the  cloud.  240 

Full  in  the  court  they  ftand  with  fix'd  amaze. 
On   the  proud  gates,  flrong   walls  and  columns 

gaze, 
Which,  rear'd  in  rows,  eredl  their  heads  on  high 
And  lift  the  brazen  cornice  to  the  fky. 
The  portal  paft,  young  branching  vines  appear. 
And  high  in  air  their  verdant  honours  rear  .• 
Beneath  whofe  boughs,  by  matchlefs  Vulcan  made, 
Four  copious  fountains  in  four  currents  play'd  ; 
The  firli  with  milk,  with  wine  the  feconyl  glow'd, 
4mbrofial  oil  the  third,  the  fourth  with  water 

flow'd ; 
This,  as  by  turns  the  Pleiads  fet  or  rofe,  250 

Diffolv'd  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  fr  ize. 
Such  were  the  wonders  which  the  chiefs  admire, 
All  highly  finilh'd  by  the  god  of  fire. 
With  thefe  were  brafs-hoof'd   bulls  of  curious 

frame. 
From  brazen  noftrjls  breathing  living  flame. 
And  near  a  plough  of  burnilh'd  fteel  was  laid, 
Which  for  the  god  of  day  great  Vulcan  made. 
When  Phoebus  brought  him  in  his  friendly  car, 
^ore  harafs'4  in  the  fierce  Phlegrean  war.        260 
^he  midmoft  court  they  reach ;  on  either  fide 
Large  folding  doors  the  various  rooms  divide. 
Two  painted  porticoes  falute  their  eyes, 
And  high  in  air  tranfverfe  two  turrets  rife  ; 
In  this,  which  far  in  ftately  height  excels, 
.ffieta  with  his  royal  confort  dwells  : 
Abfyrtus  that  contains,  his  royal  heir, 
Defcended  from  Afterode  the  fair, 
A  Scythian  nymph,  ere  yet  TEeta  led, 
Idya  Ocean's  daughter  to  his  bed.  zjd 

Him  Phaeton  the  youthful  ColchianscaU, 
For  he  in  beauty  far  furpafs'd  them  all. 
The  proud  apartments  that  remain'd  contaia 
Chalciope,  Medea,  and  their  train. 
Ordain'd  a  prieftefs  to  the  Stygian  queen. 
She  at  the  palace  now  was  feldom  feen  : 
But  artful  J;mo,  on  this  fignal  day, 
Within  the  regal  court  decreed  her  ftay. 
Here  now,  from  room  to  room,  the  penfive  maid. 
To  find  Chalcione  her  fifter,  ftray'd.  a8» 

Soon  as  ftie  fpied  them  in  the  fpacious  hall, 
Aloud  flie  call'd,  her  fifter  heard  her  call, 
And  with  her  maidens  fallied  from  the  door; 
Their  growing  wsbs  were  fcattcr'd  on  the  floor, 
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Well-pleas'd  her  fons  flie  fees,  and  raptur'd  ftands, 
While  high  to  heaven  fhe  rears  her  greeting 
With  equal  joy  to  her  embrace  they  fly.  [hands  ; 
Then  thus  Chalciope  with  plaintive  cry  : 

*  Here  though  yoi;  left  mc,  heedlefs  of  my  cries, 

*  See !   fate  hath  frowu'd  upon  your  bold  emprife  ; 

*  Hath  clieLk'd  your  voyage  o'er  the  diftant  main, 

*  And  foon  reftor'd  you  to  thefe  arms  again. 

*  Wretch  that  I  was,  when,  by  your  lire's  com- 

*  mand, 

*  Ye  fought  in  evil  hour  the  Grecian  land  ! 
'  Sad  was  the  taflc  your  dying  fire  enjoin'd, 

*  Sad  and  diflrefsful  to  a  mother's  mind. 

*  Ah  !  whence  the  wifh  Orchomenos  to  fee, 

*  His  city  vifit,  and  abandon  me  ? 

'  Yes,  Athamas's  fancied  wealth  to  gain, 

*  Ye  left  me  forrowing,  and  ye  fought  the  main.' 

Rous'd  by  her  cries,  at  length  ^eta  came. 
And  to  the  hall  repair'd  his  royal  dame. 
With  bufy  crowds  the  fpacieus  hall  is  fill'd  ; 
The  (leer  is  cliofen,  and  the  viiftiin  kill'd. 
Some  heat  the  bath,  fome  cleave  the  knotty  woo<'., 
And  all  attentive  round  their  monarch  flood. 

Cupid,  meantime,  through  liquid  air  ferenc, 
Speeds  to  the  Colchian  court,  his  flight  unfeen  ; 
Like  that   large  fly,  which  breeze  the  fliepherds 

call, 
Thathaftesto  fting  the  heifers  in  the  flail.      310 
The  nimble  god  unfeen  the  porch  afcends, 
And  there  his  bow  behind  a  pillar  bends  ; 
A  fatal  arrow  from  his  quiver  took, 
And,  quick  advancing  with  infidious  look, 
Behind  great  .ffifon's  fon,  conceal'd  from  fight, 
He  fitb  the  arrow,  fatal  in  its  flight ; 
Bends  the  tough  bow  with  all  his  flrength  and  art, 
And  deep  he  hides  it  in  Medea's  iieart. 
A.  fudden  tranfport  feiz'd  the  melting  maid  : 
The  god,  exulting  now,  no  longer  ftaid.  330 

The  glowing  ftiaft  the  virgin's  heart  infpires, 
And  in  her  bofom  kindles  amorous  fires. 
On  Jafon  beam'd  the  fplendour  of  her  eyes ; 
Her  fwoln  breaft  heaA;'d  with  unremitting  fighs  : 
The  frantic  maid  had  all  remembrance  loll. 
And  the  foft  pain  her  fickening  foul  engrofs'd. 
As  fome  good  houfe-wife,  who,  to  labour  born, 
Prefli  to  her  loom  mull  rife  with  early  morn  ; 
Studious  to  gain  what  human  wants  require, 
In  embers  heap'd  preferves  the  feeds  of  fire  ;  330 
Renew'il  by  thefe  the  brand  rekindling  burns, 
And  all  the  glowing  heap  to  afhcs  turns  : 
Thus,  kindling  flow,  love's  fecret  flames  invade, 
And  torture,  as  they  rife,  the  troubled  maid  : 
Her  changeful  cheeks  the  heart-felt  anguifli  fhow, 
Kow  pale  they  turn,  now  like  the  ruby  glow. 

The  rich  repaft  by  fenefchals  prepar'd, 
Frelh  from    their  baths   return'd,   the  ftrangers 

fliar'd ; 
And  when  the  rage  of  hunger  was  fupprefs'd,  339 
His  grandfons  thus  the  Colchian  king  addrefs'd  : 

'   Sons  of  my  child,  and  Phrixus,  honour'd  moft 

*  Of  all  the  guefls  tiiat  reach'd  the  Colchian  coaft, 

*  Say,  why  fo  f  lon  return'd  .'  what  lofs  conttrains 

*  This  fpeedy  vifit  to  your  native  plains  ? 

*  In  vain,  with  ttrrors  for  your  fafety  fraught, 
'  I  urg'd  the  diftance  of  the  clinics  yc  fought ; 


'  Warn'd,  fince  of  old  my  fire's  bright  charldt 

bore 
*  Me  and  fair  Circe  to  Hefperia's  (hore,         348 
'  Where  now  o'er  Tufcan  realms  my  fitter  reigns, 
'  A  long,  long  diftance  from  the  Colchian  plains. 
'   But  what  of  this  ?  come  now,  the  caufe  declare 
'  That  brought  you  back,  and  who  thefe  heroes 

'  are.' 
Then  Argus,  anxious  for  the  Grecian  band, 
By  birthright  eldeft,  rof«  andanfwer'd  bland  : 

"  Our  fhip,  O  king,  by  nightly  tempefb  toft, 
"  On  Mars's  ifle,  a  dreary  coaft,  was  loft; 
"   We,  on  the  wreck  by  furioas  furges  driv'n, 
"   Were  fav'd  at  laft  by  kind  proteAing  heav'n, 
"  Nor  did  thofe  birds  then  defolate  the  Ihore, 
"  Dire  harpies  that  infefted  it  before ;  36* 

"  For  thefe  brave  warriors  the  preceding  day, 
"  Had  driv'n  the  cjrll,  infernal  fiends  away. 
"  Sure  to  our  prayer  fome  god  inclin'd  his  ear; 
"  For   when   of  Phrixus  and  your  name   they 

"  hear, 
"  Food  for  our  wants,  and  raiment  they  convey, 
"   And  to  your  city  now  they  bend  their  way. 
"  But   would  you  know,  I'll  tell  their  purpos'd 

"  plan  : 
■'  Lo  !  fprung  from  ^olus  the  godlike  man, 
"  Whom  a  fierce  tyrant's  ft.ern  decree  conftrains 
"  To  quit  his  country  and  his  rich  domains  :  370 
"  Nor  can  he  'fcape  Jove's  rage,  unlefs  the  fleece, 
"  Bafe  theft  of  Phrixus,  be  reftor'd  to  Greece, 
"  Their  (hip  was  fafhion'd  by  Minerva's  aid ; 
"   How  different  are  the  Colchian  veflelsmade! 
"  Ours,  far  the  worft  that  ever  rear'd  a  maft, 
"  Split  with  the  tempeft's  defolating  blaft; 
"  Theirs,  firm-compaiSled,  and  of  fitted  wood, 
"  Defied  each  (torni   that   heav'd   the  troubled 

"  flood: 
"  With  equal  fpeed  their  nimble  velTel  fails, 
"   Impell'd  by  oars  alone,  or  favouring  gales,  380 
"   In  this  their  chief,  with  chofen  Greeks  explores 
"  Unnumber'd  feas,  and  towns,  and  wide  extend- 

"  ed  fhores. 
"  And  now  he  fues  the  golden  fleece  to  gain ; 
"  But  that  as  bell  your  princely  will  ordain — 
"  Nor  hoftile  comes  he  ;  as  a  friend  he  brings 
"  Large  gifts  proportion'd  to  the  ftate  of  kings, 
"   Inform'd  the  fierce  Sarmatiarre  wade  your  lands, 
"  He  vows  de(lru(5lifln  to  their  barbarous  bands. 
"  Their  names  and  lineage  would  you   wi/h    to 

'*  hear, 
"  Lend  to  my  narrative  a  liftening  ear,  390 

"  He,  in  whole  caufe  the  Grecian  chiefs  confpire 
"  Is  vaHanr  J.(fon,  ^fon  is  his  fire,  *  ^- 

"  The  loB  of  Crethcus     thus  are  we  ally'd 
"  By  blood,  relations  on  the  father's  fide  : 
"  The  fonsof  .ffiolus  were  Cretheus  fam'd, 
"  And  Athemas,  whofejheir  was  Phrixus  nam'd. 
"  'Mid  your  brave  chiefs,  Augeus  you  furvey, 
"  Illuftrious  off"spring  of  the  god  of  day, 
"  And  Tclamon,  who  high  his  birth  can  prove, 
"   His  fire  is  JEzcus,  his  grandfire  Jove  :  400 

"  The  reft,  that  vifit  your  auguft  abodes, 
"  Are  all  the  fons  or  grandfons  of  the  gods." 

This  faid,  the  king  with  indignation  fwell'd. 
But  chief  enrag'd  his  grandfons  he  beheld  j 
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Through  them  he  deeth'd  the  Greeks  to  Colchus 

came  : 
His  eyeballs  redden'd  with  avenging  flame, 
While  thus  he  fpoke :  '  Hence    from  my  fight , 

'  away, 
'  Nor  longer,  traitors,  in  my  kingdom  (lay  : 

•  Back,  back  to  Greece  your  fpeedy  courfepiirfue, 

•  Nor  idly  hope  the  golden  fleece  to  view.      410 
'  Not  for  that  fleece  (vain  pretext  ye  muft  own) 

'  But  for  my  fceptre  came  ye,  and  my  crown. 

•  Had  ye  not  firft  my  feall  partook  to-day, 

•  Your<ongues  and  hands,  torn  out  and  lopp'd 

'  away, 

•  Should  for  your  bold  atrocious  crimes  atone  : 

•  My  juft  revenge  had  fpar'd  your  feet  alone, 

/  To  bear  you  haflily  to  Greece  again,  T 

•  Dreading  to  vifit  more  my  juft  domain,  > 

•  And  with  your  perjuries  the  gods  profane.'     j 

Hefaid  :  bold  Telamon  with  fury  hurn'd,     420 
And  to  the  king  ftern  anfwer  had  return'd, 
But  Jafon  check'd  his  warmth,  and  mild  reply'd  : 
«'  l^et  not  ^eta  falfely  thus  decide. 
'"  Nor  crowns,  nor  empires,  come  we  here  to 

"  gain;  [main  ? 

"  Who  for  fuch  wealth  would  mcafure  half  the 
"  But  fate,  and  Pelias'  more  fevere  command, 
"  Have   forc'd  the    fuppliant    on    your  friendly 

"  land. 
**  Aid  us,  and  Greece  your  praifes  fhall  record, 
"  And  thank  you,  fovereign,  with  their  conquer- 

"  ing  fword.; 
"  Whether  the  fierce  Sarmatians  to  enthrall    430 
"  Or  realms  more  barbarous  for  your  vengeance 

»  call." 
While  Jafon  thus  In  gentleft  terms  reply'd, 
The  tyrant's  breaft  diftracfting  thoughts  divide, 
Whether  with  vengeance  on  the  foe  to  fly. 
Or  in  the  field  of  Mars  his  courage  try. 
On  this  refolv'd,  •  What  need  (he  thus  begun) 

•  With  tedious  tales  my  harafs'd  sars  to  ftun  ? 

•  For  whether  from  immortals  ye  defcend, 

'  Or  match'd  in  might  ye  dare  with  me  contend, 

•  Soon  will  I  prove;  that  proof  muft  thou  difplay; 

•  Then,  if  vicStorious,  bear  the  fleece  away  ;     44I 
'  Nor  ftiall  my  hand  the  golden  prize  withhold  : 

•  Like  your  proud  lord,  1  envy  not  the  bold. 

•  This  nervous  arm  ftiall  now  fnftain  the  fight, 

•  Which  calls  to  fpeedy  proof  thy  boafted  might, 

•  Two  bulls  in  Mars's  field  your  wonder  claim, 

•  Their  hoofs  of  brafs,    their   noftrils   breathing 

'  flame. 
'  Thefe  oft  I  feize,  and  to  the  yoke  conftrain 
'  To  plough  four  acres  of  the  ftubborn  plain. 

•  No  leeds  I  fow,  but  fcatter  o'er  the  land       450 
'  A  dragon's  teeth  ;  when,  lo!  an  armed  band 

•  Of  chiefs  fpring  up  ;  but,  foon  as  they  appear, 
'  I  flay  th'  embattled  fquadrons  with  'my  fpear. 

•  Each  morn  I  yoke  the  bulls,  at  eve  refign  : 

•  Perform  this  labour,  and  the  fleece  is  thine. 

•  Thefe  are  the  terms  ;  on  the.fe  the  prize  I  quit : 

•  The  weaker  to  the  ftronger  moft  fubmit.' 

He  faid;  and  Jafon,  funk  in  thought  profound, 
Sat  mute,  his  eyes  faft  fix'd  upon  the  ground ; 
Long  time  he  ponder'd  o'er  the  vaft  dtfign,    460 
Nor  dar'd  with  confidence  the  battle  join. 
Trans.  II. 


So  hard  the  talk,  he  flood  embarrafs'd  long. 

At  laft   thefe  words  dropp'd  cautious  from  bis 

tongue  : 
"  Cruel  thy  terms,  but  juft  :  my  ftrength  I'll  try 
"   In  this  dread  conflicS:,  though  ordain'd  to  die. 
"  For,  fay,  what  law  fo  rigorous  can  there  be 
"   As  the  hard  law  of  fix'd  neceflity  ? 
"  That  law  which  forc'd    me  from  my  native 

"  home, 
"  And  b^de  me  thus  in  fearch  of  dangers  roam  .'" 
Perplex'd  he  fpoke ;    then  thus  the   king    in 

rage  :  470 

'  Rejoin  thy  tomrades,  fince  thou  dar'ft;  engage. 
'  But  if  the  bulls  conftrain  thy  heart  to  yield, 
*  Or  the  drrad  dangers  of  the  martial  field, 
'  Be  mine  the  toil;  that  hence  the  coward  flave 
'   May  dread  to  combat  with  the  bold  and  brava.* 

Imperious  thus  the  haughty  king  replies  : 
And  from  their  feats  incens'd  the  heroes  rife. 
To  warn  his  brothers  here,  at  iiome,  to  wait, 
Argus  ftopp'd    fliort  awhile;    then    rufli'd   they 

through  the  gate.  47;^ 

Far  o'er  the  reft,  in  grace  unmatchM  alone, 
And  charms  fuperior,  youthful  Jafon  flione. 
Him  through  her  veil  the  love-diftra»Sed  maid 
With  melting  eyes  and  glance  oblique  furvey'd  : 
Her  mind,  as  in  a  dream,  bewilder'd  ran. 
And  trac'd  the  footfteps  of  the  godlike  man. 
Sorrowing  they  went  :  to  fliun  the  monarch's  Ire, 
With  fond  Chalciope  her  fons  retire  : 
Medea  follow 'd,  but  with  cares  opprefsM; 
Siich  cares  as  love  had  rais'd  within  her  breafl. 
His  graceful  image  in  her  mind  flie  bore,         490 
His  gait,  his  manner,  and  the  robe  he  wore. 
His   pointed  words:    through   earth's    remoteft 

bound  [crown'd  • 

No    prince   flie    deem'd    with   fuch   perfections 
His  tuneful  voice,  ftill  ftill  flie  feems  to  hear. 
Still  the  fweet  accents  charm  her  liftening  ear. 
The  bulls  and  wrathful  king  excite  her  dread  ; 
She  mourns  his  fate,  as  if  already  dead. 
From  her  bright  eyes  the  fliower  of  anguifli  breaks. 
And  thus,  o'erwhelm'd  with  woe,  Medea  fpeaks  : 
"   Why  fall  the  tears  of  forrow  from  my  eyes, 
"  Though  he  the  firft  or  laft  of  heroes  dies  ?   joz 
"  Perifti  the  man  ! — no,  fafely  let  him  fail ; 
"  And  may  my  prayer,. kind  Hecate,  prevail  I 
"  Safe  fail  he  home ;  but,  ah  !  if  doom'd  to  bleed, 
"  Teach  him,  that  I  rejoice  not  in  the  deed." 
Thus  mourn'd  the  maid :  meantime,  to  join 

their  train. 
The  chiefs  purfue  their  courfe  along  the  plain; 
Then  Argus   thus :    '  Though,  Jafon   you  may 

'  blame, 
'  And  fpurn  the  counfel  which  I  now  proclaim  ; 
'   Yet  fu  re  for  us,  with  threatening  dangers  prefs'd, 
'  To  try  fome  fafe  expedient  muft  be  beft.       jll 
'  A  maid  there  is  whofe  wond'rous  art  excels, 
'   Long  taught  by  Hecate,  in  magic  fpells : 
'  If  ftie  propitious  to  our  wifties  yield, 
'  Thou  com'ft  vidlorious  from  the  martial  field  : 
'  But  if  Chalciope  decline  her  aid, 
'  Be  mine  with  tendereft  motives  to  perfuade. 
«  Inftant  I'll  go,  on  her  for  fuccour  call ; 
«  Fcr  lu  1  one  general  ruin  threatens  all. 
T 
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Humane  he  fpoke,  and  Jafon  thus  rejoin'd  ;     520 

"  Much  I  admire  the  purpofe  of  thy  mind. 

"  Go,  friend,  to  thy  Chakiope  repair, 

"  Sue  her  with  foft  entreaty  and  with  pray'r  : 

"   But,  ah  !  vain  hopes  our  vacant  minds  muft  fill, 

"  Who  truft  for  conqueft  to  a  woman's  fkill." 

He  faid  ;  and  foon  they  join'd  their  focial  train, 
Rejoic'd  to  meet  their  princely  peers  again. 
Then  Jafon  thus  began  his  mournful  tale  : 
"   With  proud  iEeta  foft  entreaties  fail; 
•'  Our  purpos'd  end  unable  to  attain,  530 

••  Vain  are  my  words,  and  your  inquiries  vain. 
"  Two  monftrous  bulls  the  tyrant  bid  me  tame  ; 
••  Their  hoofs   of  brafs,  their  noftrils  breathing 

"  flame ; 
"  Thefe  mufl  my  prowefs  to  the  yoke  conftrain, 
"  To  plough  four  acres  of  the  ftubborn  plain  ; 
•'  My  feed  a  dragon's  teeth,  to  fow  the  land ; 
'•  When  lo  !  up  fprings  a  formidable  band 
"   Of  bright-arm'd  giants ;  foon  as  they  appear, 
*'  Poiz'd  by  this  arm,  my  well-direAed  fpear 
••  Muft  pierce  the  foe :  intrepid  I  accede     540 
••  To  the  hard  terms,  nor  future  dangers  heed." 
He  faid:  they  deem'd  it  all  a  defperate  deed; 
Silent  they  flood,  with  fad  deje(5i:ed  look 
Each  gaz'd  on  other,  till  bold  Peleus  fpoke  : 

•  Time  calls  for  our  refolves  ;  our  fafety  ftands 

•  No  more  in  counfel,  but  in  ftrength  of  hands. 

•  If,  Jafon,  eager  of  the  honour,  thou 

•  Wilt  yoke  thefe  fiery  monfters  to  the  plough, 

•  Hafte  to  the  charge  ;  but  if  thy  foul  relent, 

•  Sunk  in  fad  bodings  of  the  dire  event,  550 

•  Nor  dar'il  thou  go ;  then  go  not,  nor  look  round, 

•  If  haply  here  fome  fitter  man  be  found  : 

'  Mylelf  will  go,  and  rifk  my  deareft  breath  ; 

•  No  greater  evil  can  befal  than  death.' 

He  fpoke  ;  and  Telamon  with  rage  infpir'd 
Starts  up,  and  Idas  with  like  fury  fir'd  ; 
Next  the  twin  race  of  Tyndanis  arife  ; 
L.aft  CEneus'  fon,  who  with  the  braveft  vies ; 
Though  o'er  his  cheeks  fcarce  fpreads  the  callow 

down, 
His  heart  beats  high  for  honour  and  renown.    j6» 
And  while  the  refl  in  mute  attention  fland, 
Argus  befpeaks  the  emulative  band  : 
"  Though  hard  the  tafk,  O  chiefs,  I  ftill  portend 
"  My  parent  will  afiift,  and  prove  a  friend. 
"  Still  in  your  fhip  a  while  with  patience  wait; 
"  For  ralhncfswill  accelerate  your  fate. 
"  Know,  a',  .ffieta's  court  a  maiden  dwells, 
*'  Deep  flcill'd  by  Hecate  in  magic  fpclls  :    [fteep, 
"  All  plants  {he  knows  that  grow  on  mountains 
"  On  vales,  on  meads,  or  in  the  boimdiefs  deep  : 
"  By  thefe  (he  quells  the  fire's  relentlefs force,  571 
"  Stops  the  mad  torrent  in  its  headlong  courfe, 
"  Retards  the  planets  as  they  roll  on  high, 
••  And  draws  the  moon  relusJlant  from  the  flcy. 
*'  As  from  the  palace  o'er  the  plain  we  came 
•*  We  mention'd  oft  my  mother's  honour'd  name ; 
"  If  (he  perchance  her  fiftcr  could  perfuade, 
"  And  fix  our  interefl  in  the  magic  maid. 
"  Back,  if  you  bid,  my  ready  (leps  I  bend; 
"  Fortune  may  fmift,  and  fair  fuccefs  attend." 
He  faid  ;  when,  lo  !  this  fignal  of  their  love,     T 
Was  kindly  given  them  by  the  powers  above  ;    > 
For,  by  the  falcon  chaj'd,a  trembling  dove,      J 


Far  from  his  foe,  to  Jafon's  bofom  flies ; 

Stunn'd  on  the  deck  the  felon  faicon  lies. 

Then  Mopfus   thus  divin'd  :    '  The  powers  01 

•  heav'n, 
'  They,  they  alone  this  gracious  fign  have  giv'n, 
'  Be  then  the  maid  in  mijdeft  terms  addrefs'd; 
'  She'll  llften  friendly  to  our  joint  requeft,       jfj 

•  I  ween  fhe  will;  if  Phineus  could  foreknow 

•  That  we  to  Venus  muft  our  fafety  owe. 

•  For,  lo !    her    bird    efcapes :     oh !    may  vet 

'  prove 
'  With  fafety  crown'd,  like  her  aufpicious^ove. 
'  Entreat  we  now  for  Citherea's  aid, 
'  And  let  th'  advice  of  Argus  be  obey'd.' 

Thus   he ;  the   chiefs  approv'd,  remembering 
well 
What  Phineus  deign'd  prophetic  to  foretel : 
Idas  alone  with  indignation  burn'd, 
And  with  loud  voice  thus  infolent  return'd  : 
'  Gods  I  what  a  crew  hath  Argo  wafted  o'er  '.  600 
'  Women,  not  heroes  throng  the  hoftile  (hore. 
'  Women,  who  ftill  to  Venus'  altars  fly, 
'  Nor  dare  but  only  on  her  aid  rely. 
'    No  warlike  deeds  your  daftard  fouls  inflame  : 
'  To  you  is  Mars  an  unregarded  name. 
'  As  doves  or  falcons  but  direftyour  flight, 
'  You  flinch  at  danger,  and  you  dread  the  fight. 

*  Go  ;  and  all  manly  martial  toils  forbear, 

•  Sue  to  weak  women,  and  deceive  the  fair.* 

Furious  he  fpoke  ;  a  general  murmur  ran     610 
Through  the  whole  train;  yet  none  oppos'd  the 

man ; 
Indignant  then  he  fat.     Of  dauntlefs  breaft 
Thus  JE(on'B  fon  the  liftening  train  addrefs'd  : 
"  Thisinftant  Argus  to  the  town  1  fend, 
"  For  thus  the  general  fufTrages  intend  : 
"  Meanwhile  approach  we  nearer  to  the  land,   . 
"  And  fir,  in  fight,  our  halfers  to  the  ftrand  : 
"   111  fuits  us  longer  thus  to  lie  conceal'd  ; 
"  We  neither  ftiun,  nor  dread  the  fighting  field." 

He  faid,  and  Argus  went  without  delay,     62» 
And  to  the  city  backward  fped  his  way ; 
At  Jafon's  call  they  ply  the  labouring  oar. 
And  land  their  beds  and  couches  on  the  fliorc. 

Meantime  the  king  a  council  call'd,  and  fat, 
(So  were  they  wont)  without  the  palace-gate. 
Aflembled  there,  unceafing  toils  they  plann'd, 
And  wiles  deftruAive  to  the  Grecian  band. 
Thus  he  ordain'd,  that  when  the  bulls  had  flain 
And  ftretch'd  this  dauntlefs  hero  on  the  plain, 
Himfelf  would  lay  the  lofty  foreft  low,  65® 

And  for  the  funeral  pile  prepare  the  bough : 
Their  boafted  ftiip  fliould  be  confum'd  with  firCj 
And  every  traitor  in  the  flames  expire. 
No  hofpitable  rites  had  Phrixus  ftiar'd. 
Though  much  he  wifti'd  and  merited  regard, 
Had  not  Jove  haften'd  Hermes  from  above 
To  win  his  favour  and  befpeak  his  love. 
Were  thefe  invaders  of  his  native  foil 
To  thrive  unpunifli'd  by  rapacious  fpoil, 
Soon  would  they  make  his  lowing  herds  a  prey, 
And  drive  the  fti'epherds  and  their  flocks  away. 
But  Phrixus'  fons,  who  join'd  the  lawlefs  crew. 
He  vow'd  with  double  vengeance  to  purfuc  :  643 
Bafe  plunderers!  come  to  fpoil  him  of  his  crowc> 
So  had  the  fun,  his  fapicnt  fire,  forefhown ; 
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Who  warn'd  him  to  fufped  his  faithlefs  race. 

And  dread  from  them  deftru(5lion  and  difgrace. 

Therefore  difmifs'd  he,  by  his  fire's  command, 

The  youths  far  diftant,  ev'n  to  Grecian  land. 

His  daughters  gave  him  no  perplexing  care,     650 

Nor  young  Abfyrtus,  his  adopted  heir; 

But  from  Chalciope's  detefted  race 

He  look'd  for  injuries,  and  fear'd  difgrace. 

Thus  ftern  denouncing,  as  with  rage  he  fwells, 

Death  on  each  daring  fubji^dl  that  rebels. 

His  guards  he  charg'd,  and  threaten'd  vengeance 

due, 
If  either  fcap'd,  the  veffel  or  the  crew. 

Swift  to  the  palace  Argus  now  repairs, 
And  to  his  pitying  mother  pourf  his  pray'rs, 
That  fhe  might  importune  Medea's  aid  ; 
Nor  had  the  queen  her  fon's  requeft  delay'd. 
But  boding  fears  her  willing  mind  reftrain, 
Left  all  her  fond  entreaties  fhoiild  be  vain  ; 
And  fhould  the  projetft  be  difclos'd  to  view, 
Her  father's  ire  the  magic  maid  muft  rue. 
As  on  her  couch  redin'd  the  virgin  lay, 
Soft  flumbers  chas'd  her  anxious  cares  away ; 
But  frantic  dream<=,  which  love-fick  maids  infeft , 
I'refent  falfe  terrors,  and  difturb  her  reil. 
Her  hero  feem'd  the  talk  to  undertake,    •       670 
But  not  for  honour  or  the  fleece's  fake  ; 
For  her  alone  he  rilk'd  the  glorious  ftrife, 
To  gain  her  love,  and  win  her  for  his  wife. 
She  then  in  dreams  her  utmoft  fuccour  lends, 
And  with  the  bulls  herfelf  in  fight  contends. 
Her  parents  flie,  in  fancied  rage,  averr'd 
Falfe  and  regardlefs  of  their  promis  d  word. 
Who  Jafon  doom'd  the  brazen  bulls  to  foil. 
But  made  her  not  a  partner  of  the  toil.  679 

Then  warm  difputes  and  fierce  contentions  reign 
Between  ^eta  and  the  Grecian  train  : 
On  her  decifion  both  the  parties  wait. 
And  deem  what  flie  determines  to  be  fate. 
In  fpite  of  parents,  the  fond  maid  exprefs'd 
Her  choice  in  favour  of  her  godlike  gueft. 
Rage  wrung  their  fouls,  and  grief,  and  dire  difmay, 
Till  the  loud  clamour  chas'd  her  flecp  away. 
Trembling   flie  flarts;    pale  ftars   confui'd  her 

look; 
Her  foul  reviv'd,  and  thus  the  virgin  fpoke  :  689 

'   Alas  I  what  fruitful  dreams  alarm  my  breaft 

•  For   thefe  fam'd   chiefs,  but  mofl    the   royal 

'  gueft  ? 
'  1  fear,  fome  mighty  mifchicf  will  enfue 
'  From  this  bold  leader  and  his  gallant  crew. 
'  Yes,  let  him  wed  far  off  fome  Grecian  dame ; 
'  Be  mine  my  parents'  houfe,  my  virgin's  fame. 

•  If  from  my  headftrong  purpofe  I  refrain, 
'  My  lifter's  counfel  might  relieve  my  pain  : 

•  Oh !  for  her  fons  would  fhe  my  aid  implore, 
'  My  griefs  would  ceafe,  my  forrows  be  no  Inore !' 

She  faid,  and  rofe,  nor  longer  deign'd  to  wait, 
But  paft  the  threftiold  of  her  filler's  gate,         701 
Barefoot,  undreft;  long  time  flie  there  rcmain'd, 
(For  modeft  fears  her  paffing  Q.ep  reftrain'd)  ; 
Then  back  retreats ;  new  courage  foon  acquires ; 
Again  advances,  and  again  retires  : 
Pailions  fa  various  fway'd  the  virgin's  breaft, 
That  when  fierce  love  impell'd  her,  fear  rcprefs'd  : 
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Thrice  ftie  effay'd,  and  thrice  retreating  fled; 
Then  on  the  pillow  funk  her  drooping  head  : 

As  fome  young  damfel,  whom  her  friend  had 
join'd  710 

In  marrJMge  to  the  darling  of  her  mind, 
Conceal'd  in  fecret,  mourns  her  blooming  mate 
Snatch'd  from  her  arms  by  fome  untimely  fate, 
Ere  yet  kind  heaven  indulg'd  them  to  employ 
The  golden  moments  in  connubial  joy  : 
In  filence  (he,  though  ftung  with  torturing  grief. 
Seeks  on  the  widow'd  bed  the  wifh'd  relief; 
Looks  eager  found,  then  fhedsthe  trembling  tear, 
Screcn'd  from  the  female  eye,  and  tongue  feverc. 
Thus  mourn'd  Medea,  not  unfeen  ;  her  pain 
Was  mark'd  by  one,  the  youngeft  of  her  train  ; 
Who  told  Chalciope  Medea's  grief  :  724 

And  the  fad  tale  exceeded  her  belief  : 
Her  fons  confulting,  flie  with  them  effay'd 
To  footh  the  forrows  of  the  love-Hck  maid. 
Inftant  flie  rofe,  and  trembling  Vtith  difmay 
Came  to  the  chamber  where  her  fifter  lay  ; 
Torn  were   her  cheeks,  the  tears  her  grief  con- 
fefs ;  730 

And  thus  Chalciope  the  maid  addrefs'd  : 

'  Say,  why  thole  tears  that  thus  inceifant  fall  ? 
'  What  mighty  ills  your  feeble  mind  appal; 
'  Say,   does  fome  hcaven-fent  woe  your  grief  in- 

♦  fpire? 
'  Or  in  your  bofom  dwells  .beta's  ire, 
'  My  fons  and  I  the  caufe  ?  Oh  !  far  from  home; 
'  On  the  worlds  utmoft  limits  may  I  roam, 
'   Nor  fee  my  parents,  nor  my  native  fiiore. 
'  Nor  hear  the  hated  name  of  Colchos  more.' 

She  faid:  Medea's  cheeks  the  crimfon  ftain'd  ; 
She  ftrove  to  fpeak,  but  fhame  her  words  re- 
ftrain'd. 
Now  on  her  lips  the  ready  accents  hung,  74S( 
Now  ftifled  in  her  breaft  :  her  faultering  tongue 
Long  time  the  purpofe  of  her  foul  with-held. 
Artful  at  length  fhe  fpoke,  by  love  impell'd  : 

"  Dire  fears,  Chalciope,  my  foul  difmay,  [flay, 
"  Left   with  thefe   guefts  my  fire    thy   children 
"  My  frightful  dreams  fuch  horrid  fcenes  prefent  5 
J|-  May  fome  kind  deity  thefe  woes  prevent  ! 
^fk  l-^eft  for  thy  fons  the  tears  eternal  flow  :" 
Thus  fpoke  the  maid,  inquifitive  in  woe, 
If  haply  for  her  children's  fate  afraid, .  750 

Chalciope  might  firft  folicit  aid. 
Mis'd  grief  and  terror  all  the  mother  ftioofe, 
At  laft,  impaflTioii'd,  thus  fhe  trembling  fpoke  : 

'  '1  is  for  their  fakes  I  now  before  thee  ftand; 
'  Lend  me,  O  lend  thy  falutary  hand  ! 
'  But  fwear  by  earth  and  heaven  what  I  unfold 
'  Refts  in  thy  bofom,  never  to  be  told  : 
'  By  the  great  gods,  and  all  that's  dear  I  call, 
*  Swear  thou  wilt  never  fee  my  children  fall, 
'  Left  I  too  perifti,  and  in  fell  defpight  766 

'  Rife  a  dread  fury  from  the  fliades  of  night.' 

Earneft  ftie  fpoke,  and  tears  inceil;int  Ihed, 
Then  on  her  filler's  breaft  redin'd  her  head. 
And  niix'd  their  mutual  fighs;  gro^n  anfwer'4 

groan. 
And  the  wide  palace  echo'd  to  their  moan. 
Medea  thus  in  mournful  terms  replies  : 

"  Alas  1  what  fuccour  can  my  thoughts  devife, 
Tij 
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"  Thus  with  thy  cruel  menaces  opprefs'd  ? 
"  Oh,  illU  uninjur'd  may  thine  olTspiing  reft  I 
"  By  heaven  above  I  fvvear,  and  earth  below,    770 
"  Earth,  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  I  vow, 
"  (If  aught  my  power  can  dtt,  or  words  pcrfuade) 
"  To  give  thee  counfel,  and  to  lend  my  aid." 
Thus  fpokc  the  maid  ;  and  thus  Chalciope  ; 
'  Perhaps,  in  favour  of  my  fons  and  me, 
'  Thy  mind,  to  fave  the  hero,  might  impart 
'  Some  fecret  counfel,  fome  myfterious  art. 
'  From  Jafon  Ar^us  comes,  imploring  aid  ; 
'  They  reft  their  fafety  on  the  magic  maid.' 

Thus  (he  ;  with  joy  exults  the  virgin's  heart, 
A'nd  rifing  blufhes  rofy  charms  impart ;  78X 

But  foon  o'crcaft  with  grief  flie  thus  reply'd  : 
"  Toferve  thee,  lifter,  be  no  art  uiitry'd. 
"  Ne'er  may  I  fee  with  pleafurable  eyes 
"  In  yon  bright  orient  cheerful  morning  rife, 
"  If  aught  on  earth  be  half  fo  dear  to  me 
"  As  is  the  welfare  of  thy  Tons  and  thee. 
"  As  brethren,  they  my  fond  regard  engage, 
"  By  blood  related,  and  the  fame  our  age. 
"  My  fifter,  moft  efteem'd,  and  ever  dear,      790 
"  Thee  with  a  daughter's  love  I  ftill  revere. 
*•   For  with  thy  children,  nurs'd  by  thee,  I  ihar'd 
"  (So  fame  reports)  a  mother's  fond  regard. 
"   Go  then,  and  from  my  prying  parents  hide 
"  The  means  of  luccour  which  I  now  provide. 
"  All-potent  fpells  will  I,  at  dawn  of  day, 
'*  To  Hccite's  myfterious  flirine  convey." 
Pleas'd  with  the  tale,  Chalciope  departs. 
And  with  the  proffer'd  aid  tranfports  her  chil- 
dren's hearts. 
Fear   mix'd  with  Ihame    now  fciz'd   the  lonely 
maid,  8o» 

Who  dare,  her  fire  relu(Sant,lend  her  aid. 

Now  rifing  fhades  a  folemn  fccne  difplay 
O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  th'  ethereal  way  ; 
All  night  thefailor  marks  the  Northern  Team, 
And  golden  circlet  of  Orion's  beam: 
A  deep  repofe  the  weary  watchman  ftiares. 
And  the  faint  wanderer  fleeps  away  his  cares ; 
Jiv'n  the  fond  maid,  while  yet  all  breathlefs  lies 
Her  child  of  love,  in  flumber  feals  her  eyes  : 
No  found  of  village-dog.  no  noife  invades        810 
The  death-like  (ilencc  of  the  midnight  fliades ; 
Alone  Medea  wakes  :  to  love  a  prey, 
Reftlcfs  ftie  rolls,  and  groans  the  night  away  : 
For  lovely  Jafon  cares  on  cares  fucceed, 
Xeft  vanquifti'd  by  the  bulls  her  hero  bleed; 
hi  fad  review  dire  fcenes  of  horrors  rife. 
Quick  beats  her  heart,  from  thought  to  thought 

ftie  flies : 
As  from  the  flream-ftor'd  vafe  with  dubious  ray 
The  fun-beams  dancing  from  the  furface  play ; 
Now   here,    now  there  the    trembling   radiance 
falls,  8zo 

Alternate  flafiiing  round  th'  illumin'd  walls  : 
Thus  fluttering    bounds  the    trembling  virgin's 

blood, 
And  from  her  eyes  defcends  a  pearly  flood. 
Now  raving  with  refilliefs  flames  llie  glows, 
Now  Cck  with  love  (he  melts  with  fofter  woes  : 
The  tyrant  god,  of  every  thought  pofTefs'd, 
Beats  in  each  piilfe,  and  flings  and  racks  her  breaft : 


Now  file  refolves  the  magic  to  betray- 
To  tame  the  bulls — now  yield  him  up  a  prey. 
Again  the  drugs  difdaining  to  fupply,  830 

She  lothes  the  light,  and  meditates  to  die  : 
Anon,  repelling  with  a  brave  difdain 
The  coward  thought,  fhc  nourifties  the  pain. 
Then  paufing  this  :  "  Ah  wretched  me  ;  (he  cries, 
"  Where'er  I  turn  what  varied  forrows  rife  ! 
"  Toft  in  a  giddy  whirl  of  ftrong  defire, 
"  I  glow.  I  burn,  yet  blefs  the  pleafing  fire  : 
"  0!» !  had  this  fpirit  from  its  prifon  lied, 
"  By  Dian  fent  to  wander  with  the  dead, 
"  Ere  the  proud  Grecians  view'd  the  Colchian 
"  Ikies,  840 

"  Ere  Jafon,  lovely  Jafon,  met  thcfe  eyes ! 
"   Hell  gave  the  fhining  niifchief  to  cur  coaft, 
"  Medea  faiv  him,  and  Medea's  loft — 
"  But  why  thefe  forrows  ?  if  the  powers  on  high 
"  His  death  decree, — die,  wretched  Jafon, die! 
"  Shall  I  elude  my  fire  ?  my  art  betray  .' 
"   Ah  me  !  what  words  (hall  purge  the  guilt  away  ! 

"  But  could  I  yield O  whither  muft  I  run 

"  To  find  the  chief — whom  virtue  bids  me  fhun  ? 
"   Shall  r,  all  loft  to  (hame,  to  Jafon  fly  ?  850 

"  And  yet  I  muft if  Jafon  bleeds  I  die  ! 

"  Honour  farewell!  adieu  for  ever  (hame  : 

"  Hail  black  difgrace  !  and  branded  be  my  fame! 

'•  Live,  Jafon,  live  !  enjoy  the  vital  air  ! 

"  Live  through  my  aid !  and  fly  where  winds  can 

"  bear. 
"  But   when   he   flies,  cords,  polfons  lend  your 

"  pow'rs : 
"  That  day  rWedea  treads  th'  Infsrnal  fliorcs  ! 
"   Yet  what  reproach  will  after  death  be  caft  ? 
"  The  maids  of  Colchos  will  my  honour  blaft — 
"  I  hear  them  cry — the  falfe  Medea's  dead,    860 
"  Through  guilty  pailTon  for  a  ftranger's  bed; 
'•  Medea,  carelefs  of  her  virgin  fame, 
"   Preferr'd  a  ftranger  to  a  father's  name  I 
"  O  may  I  rather  yield  this  vital  breath, 
"  Than   bear   that   bafe  difhonour    worfe    than 
"  death  '." 
Thus  wail'd  the  fair,  and  feiz'd,  with  horrid  joy, 
Drugs  foes  to  life,  and  potent  to  deftroy  ; 
A  "magazine  of  death  I  again  (he  pours 
From  her  fwoln  eye-lids  tears  in  fhining  (how'rs. 
With  grief  infatiate,  comfortlefs  (he  ftands,      87O 
And  opes  the  calket,  but  with  trembling  hands. 
A  fudden  fear  her  labouring  foul  invades, 
Struck  with  the  horrors  of  th*  infernal  (hades  ; 
She  ftands  deep-mufing  with  a  faded  brow, 
Abforb'd  in  thought,  a  monument  of  woe  1 
While  all  the  comforts  that  on  life  attend. 
The  cheerful  converfe,  and  the  faithful  friend, 
By  thought  deep-imag'd  in  her  bofom  play. 
Endearing  life,  and  charm  defpair  away. 
Enlivening  funs  with  fweeter  light  arifc,         880 
And  every  objeft  brightens  to  her  eyes. 
Then  from  her  hand  the  baneful  drugs  (he  throws, 
Confcnts  to  live,recover'd  from  her  woes ; 
Refolv'd  the  magic  virtue  to  betray, 
She  waits  the  dawn,  and  calls  the  lazy  day  : 
Time  fcems    to   ftand,  or    backward   drive   his 

wheels; 
The  hours  flie  chides,  and  eyes  the  eaflern  hilli : 
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At  length  the  morn  difplays  !ier  rofy  lighc, 
And  the  whole  town  (lands  piclur'd  to  her  fight. 
Back  to  the  (hip  (his  brothers  left  behind         890 
To  mark  the  motions  of  Medea'?  mind) 
Argus  return'd  ;   meanwhile  her  golden  hair, 
That  flow'd  diifufive  in  the  wanton  air, 
The  virgin  hinds  ,  then  wipes  the  tears  away. 
And  from  her  eyes  bids  living  lightning  play  ; 
On  every  limb  refrefhng  unguents  pours, 
Unguent!*    that    breathe    of    heaven,    in   copious 

fliow'rs. 
Her  robe  (lie  next  affumes,  bright  clafps  of  gold 
C'lol'e  to  the  lefTeiiing  waifl  the  robe  ipfoid  :  899 
Down  from  her  fwelling  loins  the  reft  uiibound 
Floats  in  rich  waves  redundant  o'er  the  grcund  : 
Then  takes  her  veil,  and  (lately  treads  the  room 
With  graceful  eafe,  regardlefs  of  her  doom. 

Thus  forward  moves  the  faireft  of  her  kind, 
Blind  to  the  future,  to  the  prefent  blind. 
Twelve  maids,  attendants  on  her  virgin  bow'r, 
Alike  unconfcious  of  the  bridal  hour, 
Join  to  the  car  her  mules;  dire  rites  to  pay, 
To  Hecate's  fair  fane  flie  bends  her  way. 
A  juice  (he  bears,  whofc  magic  virtue  tames    910 
(Ihrough  fell  Perfephone)  the  rage  of  flames  ; 
I'or  one  whole  day  it  gives  the  hero  might, 
To  ftand  fecure  of  harms  in  mortal  fight ; 
It  mocks  the  fword ;  the  fv/ord  without  a  wound 
Leaps  as  from  marble  (hiver'd  to  the  ground. 
This    plant,  which   rough   Caucafean  mountains 

bore. 
Sprung  from  the  venon;i  of  Prometheus'  gore, 
(While  on  the  wretch  the  favage  eagle  florm'd) 
In  colour  like  Corycian  crocus  form'd  : 
On  two  tall  flems  up  fprings  the  flowery  (hoot, 
A  cubit  high ;  like  red  raw  flefh  its  root.         921 
From  this  root's  juice,  as  black  as  that  diflill'd 
From  mountain  beeches,  the  fair  maid  had  (ill'd 
A  Cafpian  conch  ;  but  firft,  as  beft  befeems, 
Array'd  in  black  feven  times  in  living  ftrcams 
She  bath'd ;  and  call'd  feven  times  iin   Brimo's 

name; 
At  midnight  hour,  the  ghofl-compelling  dame. 
She  pluck'd  the  root,  earth  murmur'd  from  below, 
And   fad    Prometheus    groan'd    with    agonizing 

woe. 
This  root  the  Colchian  maid  feleihing  plac'd    930 
In  the  rich  zone  that  bound  her  flender  waifl : 
Then  iffuing  mounts  the  car,  but  not  alone, 
On  either  fide  two  lovely  damfels  fhone  : 
Her  hand  with   flciU  th'  embroider'd  rein  con- 

trouls. 
Back  fly  the  ftreets  as  fwift  the  chariot  rolls. 
Along  the  wheel-worn  road  they  fpeed  their  way, 
The  domes  retreat,  the  finking  towers  decay  : 
Bare  to  the  knee  fuccintS  a  damfel-traln 
Clofe  throng  behind  them,  haftening  to  the  plain. 
Ab  when  her  limbs  divine  Diana  laves  -        940 
In  fair  Parthenius,  or  th'  Amnefian  waves, 
Sublime  in  royal  flate  the  bounding  roes 
Whirl  her  bright  car  along  the  mountain  brows : 
Swift  to  fome  facred  feaft  the  gdddefs  m.oves, 
The  nymphs  attend  that  haunt  the  fliady  groves  ; 
Th'  Amnefian  fount,  or  filver-flreaming  rills 
JJymphs  of  the  vales,  or  Oreads  of  the  hilh  ; 


The  fawning  beafts  before  the  goddefs  play, 
Or,  trembling,  favage  adoration  pay  :  947 

Thus  on  her  car  fublime  the  nymph  appears. 
The  crowd  falls  back,  and,  as  (he  moves,  rcverefr : 
Swift  to  the  fane  aloft  her  courfe  (he  bends. 
The  fane  (he  reaches,  and  on  earth  dcfctnds  : 

Then  to  her  train  "  Ah  me  !   1  fear  we  ftray, 

"  Mifled  by  folly  to  this  lonely  v.-ay  '. 

"  Alas  !  (hould  Jafoi)  with  his  Greeks  appear, 

"  Where  ihouid  we  fly  ?  1  fear,  alas,  I  fear  ! 

"   No  more  the  Colchian  youths,  and  virgin  train, 

"  Haunt  the  cool  ftiade,  or  tread  in  dance   the 

"  plain.  9<9 

"  But  (Ince  alone — with  fports  beguile  your  hours, 
"  CoUecft    fweet    herbs,    and    pluck    the   fairctl 

"  flov/'rs : 
"  If  due  attention  to  ray  words  ye  pay, 
"  With  richeft  fpoils  ye  (hall  return  to-day. 
'*   For  Argus  and  Chalciope  require, 
"  (But  facred  keep  this  fecret  from  my  fire) 
"  That  for  large  prefents,  for  my  fuccour  paid, 
"  To  this  rafh  ftranger  (  (hould  lend  my  aid. 
"   I  pafs'd  my  word,  and  foon  without  his  train 
"  The  Grecian  will  attend  me  at  the  fane  : 
"   In  equal  portions  we  the  fpoil  will  (hare— 970 
"  For  him  a  dofe  more  fatal  I  prepare — 
"   But  when  he  comes,  ye  nymphs,  retire  apart." 
She  fpoke;  the  nymphs  approv'd  tlxe  virgin's  arc. 

When  Argus  heard  the  maid  with  early  day 
To  Hecate's  fair  fane  would  fpced  her  way. 
He  beckon 'd  Jafon  from  his  bold  compeers 
Apart,  and  Mopfus  mofl  renown'd  of  feers  ; 
For  prefcient  Mopfus  every  omen  knew 
Of  birds  that  parting  or  approaching  flew. 
No  iiiortal  ever  of  the  firft-born  race  9S© 

Difplay'd  like  Jafon  fuch  fupcrior  grace. 
Whether  from  demigods  he  trac'd  his  line, 
Or  Jove  himfelf  immortal  and  divine. 
As  grac'd  by  Juno,  Jove's  imperial  queen, 
With  foft  addrefs,  and  dignity  of  mien. 
His  comrades  gaz'd  with  wonder  as  he  went ; 
Mopfus  forefavv,  and  hail'd  the  blefl  event. 
Hard  by  tlie  path,  and  near  the  temple,  flands 
A  poplar  tall,  that  wide  its  arms  expands  ; 
Here  frequent  rooks  their  airy  paftime  take,    990 
And  on  the  boughs  their  fpray-form'd  manfions 

make : 
One  (hook  its  pinions  (louder  than  the  reft). 
And  croaking,  thus  Saturnia's  mind  exprcfs'd  : 
'  Vain  feer  '.  whofe  divinations  fail  to  tell 
'  Thofe  plain  events  v/hich  children  know  fo  well ; 
'   That  maids  will  not,  with  comrades  in  the  train, 
'  Tell  the  foft  love-tale  to  their  favour'd  fwain. 
'   Falfe  prophet,  hence  !  for  thee  nnr  love  infpires, 
'   Nor  Venus  gratifies  with  foft  defires."  999 

Then  Mopfus  laugh'd,  as  fcoffing  thus  (he  fpoke, 
To  hear  the  bird  her  dark  prediftions  croak ; 
And  thus  :  "  Hence,  Jafon,  to  the  fane  and  find 
"  The  maiden  to  thy  warmefl  wifhes  kind  i 
"  Venus  approves,  and  fortune  will  enfue, 
"  If  what  prophetic  Phineusfaid  prove  true. 
"  Myfelf  and  Argus  here  will  wait  apart, 
"  Go  and  unfold  the  fecrets  of  thy  heart; 
Be  every  mode  of  foft  perfuafion  try'd." 
He  couniel'd  wifely,  and  the  chisf  coniply'd. 
T  iij 
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Meanwhile  the  maid  her  fecret  thoughts  en- 
joy'd,  loio 

And  one  dear  obje6l-  all  her  foul  employ'J  : 
Her  train's  gay  (ports  no  pleafure  can  reftore, 
Vain  was  the  dance,  and  miific  charm'd  no  more  ; 
She  hates  each  objetSl,  every  face  offends, 
In  every  wifli  her  foul  to  Jafon  fends ; 
With  fharpen'd  eyes  the  diftant  lawn  explores, 
To  find  the  hero  whom  her  foul  adores; 
At  every  whifper  of  the  pafling  air. 
She  ftarts,  fhe  turns,  and  hopes  her  Jafon  there  : 
Again  fhe  fondly  looks,  nor  looks  in  vain,      lozo 
He  comes,  her  Jafon  fhines  along  the  plain. 
As  when,  emerging  from  the  watery  way, 
Refulgent  Sirius  lifts  his  golden  ray, 
He  fhines  terrific,  for  his  burning  breath, 
Taints  the  red  air  with  fevers, plagues,  and  death; 
Such  to  the  nymph  approaching  Jafon  fhows, 
Bright  author  of  unutterable  woes; 
Before  her  eyes  a  fwimming  darknefs  fpread, 
Her  flufh'd  cheeks  glow'd,  her  very  heart  was 
dead  :  IC29 

No  more  her  knees  their  wonted  office  knew, 
,  Fix'd,  without  motion,  as  to  earth  they  grew. 
Her  train  recedes — the  meeting  lovers  gaze 
5n  filent  wonder,  and  in  flill  amaze. 
As  two  fair  cedars  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
Pride  of  the  groves,  with  roots  adjoining  grow; 
lLre(5t  and  motionlefs  the  ftately  trees 
Short    time   remain,    while  fleeps   each   fanning 

breeze, 
Till  from  th'  ^olian  caves  a  blaft  unbound 
Bend  their  proud  tops,   and  bids  their  boughs  re- 
found  :  1030 
Thus  gazing  they  ;  till  by  the  breath  of  love, 
Strongly  at  lad  iiifpir'd,  they  fpeak,  they  move  ; 
With  fmiles  the  love- lick  virgin  he  furvey'd. 
And  fondly  thus  addrefs'd  the  blooming  maid  : 
'  Difmifs,  my  fair,  my  love,  thy  virgin  fear ; 

•  'Tis  Jr.lon  fpeaks,  no  enemy  is  here  ! 

'  Dicad  not  in  me  a  haughty  heart  to  find, 
'   In  Greece  1  bore  no  proud  inhuman  mind. 

•  Whom  wouldft  thou  fly  ?  flay,    lovely  virgin, 

'flay! 
'  Speak  every  thought  !  far  hence  be  fears  away  I 

•  Speak  I  and  be  truth  in  every  accent  found  !  1050 
'  Scorn  to  deceive  I  we  tread  on  hallow'd  ground. 

•  By  the  flern  power  who  guards  this  facred  place, 
'  By  the  fam'd  authors  of  thy  royal  race ; 

'  By  Jove,  to  whom  the  ftrangcr's  caufe  belonp;?, 

•  To  whom  the  fuppliant,  and  Vk'ho  feels  their 

'  wrongs : 
'  O  guard  me,  fave  me,  in  the  needful  hour ! 
'  Without  thy  aid  thy  Jafon  is  no  more.         • 
'  To  thee  a  fuppliant  in  diflrefs  1  bend, 
'  To  thee  a  ftranger,  one  who  wapts  a  friend  ! 
'  Then,  when   between   us  fcas  ar.J  mountains 

'  rife,  1060 

'   Medea's  name  fliall  found  In  diflant  fkies; 

•  All  Greece  to  thte  fhall  owe  her  hero's  fates, 

•  And  blefs  Medea  through  her  hundred  ftates. 
'   The  mother  and  the  wife  who  now  in  vain 

'  Roll  their  fad  eyes  faft.  ftreaming  o'er  the  main 
'  Shall  flay  their  tears  :  the  mother  and  the  wife, 

•  Shall  blefs. thee  for  a  fon's  or  hufband's  life! 


L  ON  I  U  S    R  H  O  D  I  U  S. 

'   Fair  Ariadne,  fprung  from  Minos'  bed, 

'  Sav'd  valiant  Thefeus,  and  with  Thefeu*  fled. 

'   Forfook  her  father,  and  her  liutive  plain,     I070 

'   And  (temm'd  the  tumults  of  the  furging  main  ; 

'   Yet  the  flern  fire  rflcnted,  and  forgave 

'  The  maid,  whofc  only  crime  it  was  to  fave  ; 

'   Ev'n  the  juft  gods  forsjave  :  and  now  on  high 

'   A  flar  Ihe  fhines,  and  beautifies  the  fky  : 

'  What  bltfTings  then  fhall  righteous  heaven  de» 

'  cree 
'   For  all  our  heroes  fav'd,  and  fav'd  by  thee  ? 
'   Heaven  gave  thee  not  to  kill,  f)  loft  an  air ; 
'  And  cruelty  fure  never  look'd  fo  fair  !" 

He  ceas'd,  but.  left  fo  charming  on  her  ear    ic8o 
His  voice,  that  lifleniiig  flill  flie  fceni'd  to  hear; 
Her  eyes  to  earth  fhe  bends  with  modeft  grace, 
And  heaven  in  fmiles  is  open'd  on  her  face. 
A  look  fhe  fleals ;  but  roly  blufhes  fpread 
O'er  her  fair  cheek,  and  then  fne  hangs  her  head, 
A  thoufand  words  at  or.ce  to  fpeak  flie  tries  ; 
In  vain — but  fpeaks  a  t'houfaiid  with  her  eyes  ; 
Trembling  the  fhining  calkct  flie  expands. 
Then  gives  the  magic  virtue  to  his  hands ; 
And  had  the  power  been  granted  to  convey   10'.9 
Her  heart — had  given  her  very  heart  away. 
For  Jafon  beam'd  in  beauty's  charms  fo  bright. 
The  maid  admiring,  languifli'd  with  delight. 
Thus,  when  the  rifing  fun  appears  in  view, 
On  the  fair  rofe  diffolves  the  radiant  dew. 
Now  on  the  ground  both  cafh  their  bafhful  eyes, 
Both  view  each  other  now  with  mild  furprife. 
The  rofy  fmiles  now  dimpling  on  their  cheeks. 
The  fair  at  length  in  faultering  accents  fpeaks  : 

"  Obfervant  thou  to  my  advice  attend,      lioo 
"  And  here  what  fuccour  i  propofe  to  lend. 
"   Soon  as  my  fire  iEeta  (hall  beftow 
"  The  dragon's  teeth  in  Mars's  field  to  fow, 
"   The  following  night  in  equal  fhares  divide; 
"  Bathe  well  thy  limbs  in  foaie  perennial  tide; 
"   Then  all  retir'd,  tliyfelf  in  black  array, 
"  Dig  the  round  lofs,  and  there  a  viilim  flay, 
"  A  female  lamb  ;  the  carcafe  place  entire 
"   Above  the  fofs,  then  light  the  facred  pyre, 
"  And  Pcrfeui  dauglner,  Hecate,  appcafe     iiio 
"   With  honey,  fwecteft;  labour  of  the  bees  ; 
"  This  done,  retreat,  nor  while  the  relics  burn, 
"  Let  howling  dog.i  provoke  thee  to  return. 
"  Nor  human  footllcps;  left  thou  render  vain 
"  The  charm,  and  with  diflionour  join  thy  train, 
"   Next  morn,  the  whole  enchantment  to  fulfil, 
"  This  magic  unguent  on  thy  limbs  diftil : 
"  Then  thou  with  eafe  wilt  flrong  and  graceful 

"  move, 
"  Not  like  a  mortal,  but  the  gods  above. 
"   Forget  not  with  tb.is  unguent  to  befmear    lizo 
"  Thy  fword,  thy  buckler,  and  tretnendous  fpear : 
"  No  giant's  faulchions  then  can  harm  thy  frame, 
"   Nor  the  fell  rage  of  bulls  expiring  flame. 
"  One  day,  nor  longer,  wik  tho\i  keep  the  field; 
"  Nor  thou  to  perils,  nor  to  labour  yield. 
"  But  mark  my  words ;  when  thou  with  ceafelefs 
"  toil,  [foil ; 

"  Haft  yok'd  the  bulls  and  plough'd  the  flubborn 
"  And  feefl  up-fpringing  on  the  teeth-fown  land 
"  Of  giant  Iocs  a  formidable  band, 
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"  Hurl  flily  midft  their  ranks  a  rough  hard  ftone, 
"  And  they,  like  dogs  contending  for  a  bone,  1 1 3 1 
"  Will  flay  each  other  :  thou  with  fpeed  renew 
"  The  glowing  fight,  and  conqueft  will  enfue. 
"  Thus  ftialt  thou   bear  from   JEa.'s  realms  to 

"  Greece, 
"  If  fuch  thy  fix'd  refolve,  the  golden  fleece." 

This  faid,  her  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  ground, 
And    her   fair    cheeks   with    flrcaming  Ibrrows 

drown'd ; 
Defponding  anguifli  feizM  her  gentle  mind, 
Left  he  fliould  leave  her  comfortlefs  behind. 
Embolden'd  thus,  him  by  the  hand  ftie  prefs'd, 
And  in  the  language  of  her  foul  addrefs'd  :     1141 

"  If  fafely  hence  thou  fail'ft,  O,  think  of  me ! 
"  As  I  for  ever  fliall  remember  thee  1 
"  Atid  freely  tell  me,  to  relieve  my  pain, 
"  Where  lies  thy  home  beyond   the   boundlefs 

"  main  ? 
"  Say,  is  Orchomenos  thy  native  foil  ? 
"  Or  dwell'ft  thou  nearer  on  th'  JExcia  ifle  ? 
"  Let  me  that  far-fam'd  virgin's  name  inquire, 
"  Who  boafts  the  fame  high  lineage  with  my 
»  fire." 

She  faid  ;  her. tears  hisfoft  compaflion  won,  1 150 
And  thus  the  chief,  byJove  infpir'd,  begun  : 
'   While  on  my  fancy  bright  ideas  play, 
'  Thy  image  never  from  my  foul  Ihall  flray, 
«  If  fafe  I  fail,  preferv'd  by  thee,  to  Greece, 

•  Nor  heavier  labours  interrupt  my  peace. 
'  But  if  the  diftant  country  where  I  dwell 

«  Thy  will  demands,  my  ready  tongue  fliall  tell. 
'  A  land  there  is  which  lofty  hills  furround, 

•  For  fertile  paftures  and  rich  herds  renown'd, 

•  Where  from  Prometheus  good  Deucalion  came, 

•  His  royal  heir,  Hsemonia  is  the  name.         1161 

•  Deucalion  here  the  firfl  foundations  laid 

•  Of  towns,  built  fanes,  and  men  by  empire  fway'd; 

•  There  my  lokos  ftands,  and  many  more 
'  Fair  ample  cities,  that  adorn  the  ftiore, 

'  What  time,  as  rumour'd  by  the  voice  of  fame, 

•  ^olian  Minyas  to  that  country  came, 

•  He  built,  clofe  bordering  on  the  Theban  ground, 

•  Orchomenos,  a  city  far  renown'd,  ii6j 

•  But  why  your  wonder  ftiould  I  vainly  raife  ? 
'  My  birth-place  tell,  and  Ariadne's  praife  ? 

•  For  this  the  virgin's  name  you  now  inquire, 

•  A  lovely  maid,  and  Minos  is  her  fire. 

•  Oh  !  may,  like'  her's,  your  Are  propitious  prove, 

•  Who  honour'd  Thefeus  with  his  daughter's  love!" 

Complacent  thu?  he  footh'd  her  forrowing  foul ; 
Yet  anxious  cares  within  her  bofom  roll. 
"  Perchance  in  Greece"  (the  penfive  maid  re- 

join'd) 
"  Oaths  are  revcr'd,  and  folemn  compails  bind. 
"  But  Minos  greatly  differs  from  my  fire,   ^  ii2o 
"  Nor  I  to  Ariadne's  charms  afpire, 
"  Then  mention  hofpitality  no  more; 
'*  But,  fafe  cnnduded  to  thy  native  ftiore, 
"  Grant  this,  'tis  all  I  aflc,  Oh  '.  think  of  me, 
•'  As  I  for  ever  fhall  remember  thee, 
"  In  my  great  fire,  the  Colchian  king's  defpite  : 
"  But  if  thy  pride  my  ardent  paflion  flight, 
"  Fame,  or  fome  bird  the  hateful  news  will  bring  ; 
[I  Then  will  I  chafe  thee  on  the  tempeft's  wing, 


"  Brand  thy  falfe    heart,   thy    curs'd    familiar 
"  be,  1 190 

"  And  prove  thou  ow'ft  thy  life,  thy  all  to  me." 
Medea  thus,  and  tears  abundant  flied ; 
And  mildly  thus  the  fon  of  ^fon  faid :  [foaf 

'  In  vain,  dear  nymph,  thy  mifllve  bird  fliall 
'  Through  air  fublime,  in  vain  the  tempeft  roar. 
'  But  if  towards  Greece  thou  deign'ft  thy  courfe 
'  to  bear, 

•  Immortal  honours  fliall  attend  thee  there ; 

'  There  hufbands,  brothers,  fons,  fo  long  deplor'd,  ' 
'   Safe  to  their  native  land  by  thee  reftor'd, 

•  Shall  as  a  goddefs  reverence  thy  name,         1 2 00 
'  And  pay  thee  rites  which  only  gods  can  claim. 

•  But  would'ft  thou  grace  my  bed  with  bridal 

'  ftate,  \    .. 

'  Our  love  can  only  be  diffolv'd  by  fate,'       ,  " 
His  words  with  raptures  all  her  foul  fubduie ; 
Yet  gloomy  objeiSls  rife  before  her  view, 
Ordain'd,  ere  long,  Theflalia's  realms  to  fee  ; 
For  fuch  was  Juno's  abfolute  decree. 
That  foon  to  Greece  the  Colchian  maid  fhould  go, 
To  Pelias  fource  of  unremicting  woe. 

Meanwhile  apart  her  anxious  handmaids  flay, 
In  filence  waiting  till  the  clofe  of  day  ;  izri 

Such  pleafing  tranfports  in  her  bofom  roll, 
His  form,  his  words  fo  captivate  her  foul. 
On  feather'd  feet  the  hours  unheeded  fled. 
Which  warn'd  her  home  :'  Hence  (cautious  Jafon 

'  faid), 
'  Hence  let  us  haften  unperceiv'd  away, 
'  And  here  eiiraptur'd  pafs  fome  future  day.' 
Thus  the  bleft  hours  in  conveife  fweet  they 
fpent. 
And  both  unwilling  from  the  temple  went ; 
He  to  his  comrades  bordering  on  the  main,    laao 
The  fair  Aledea  to  her  virgin  train. 
Her  train  approadh'd,  but  ftood  unnotic'dty  : 
Her  foul  fublime  expatiates  in  the  iky. 
Her  rapid  car  fhe  mounts ;  this  hand  fuftains 
The  polifli'd  thong,  and  that  the  flowing  reins. 
Fleet  o'er  the  plain  the  nimble  mules  convey'd 
To  JEn's  walls  the  love-tranfported  maid. 
Meanwhile  Chalciopc  aftonifii'd  ftands, 
And  inftant  tidings  of  her  fons  demands; 
In  vain  :  fad  cares  had  clos'd  Medea's  ears,  1230 
No  anfwers  gives  fhe,  and  no  queftions  hears ; 
But  on  a  footftool  low,  befide  her  bed, 
All  bath'd  in  tears  fhe  fits ;  her  hand  fuftains  her 

head. 
There  fits  fhe  pondering,  In  a  penfive  ftate, 
What  dire  diftrefles  on  her  counfels  wait. 
But  Jafon,  eager  to  return,  withdrew 
With  his  two  friends,  and  join'd  his  fecial  crew, 
Who  throng'd  impatient  round,  while  he  difplay' J 
The  fecret  cbunfels  of  the  Colchian  maid, 
And  fhow'd  the  potent  herbs  :  Idas  apart       IZ4» 
Conceal'd  the  choler  rankling  in  his  heart. 
Meanwhile  the  reft,  when  glimmering  day-light 

clos'd, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  mantle  of  the  night  repos'd. 
Next  morn  they  fent  iEthalldes  the  fon 
Of  Mercury, .and  valiant  Telamon, 
(For  thus  in  council  had  the  Greeks  decreed)  , 
Of  fierce  jiEeta  to  dcman^  the  feed, 
i  T  iiij 
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The  ferpent's  teeth,  whofe  ever-wakeful  fight 

VVatch'd  o'er  the  fountain  of  the  god  of  fighr. 

This  baneful  monfter  was  by  Cadmus  flain,    izjo 

Seeking  Europa  o'er  the  Theban  plain ; 

An  heifer  to  his  feat  of  regal  fway, 

So  wiird  prophetic  Phabus,  led  the  way. 

Thefe  teeth  Minerva  from  the  monfter  rent. 

And  part  to  Cadmus  and  yEeta  fent : 

Sow'd  on  Bceotia's  ample  plains,  from  thofe 

A  hardy  race  of  earth-born  giants  rofe. 

To  Jafon  thefe  he  gave,  a  precious  fpoil  ;  "^ 

Nor,  though  his  matchlefs  arm  the  bulls  might  f 

,  f°'''  1259  f 

Deem'd  he,  that  victory  would  crown  his  toil.  J 
The  fun  now  finking  with  a  feeble  ray 
To  diftant  Ethiopians  flop'd  his  way  ; 
Night  yok'd  her  fteeds;  the  Grecian  heroes  fpread 
Around  the  halfers  and  the  fails  their  bed. 
The  northern  Bear  was  funk  beneath  the  hills. 
And  all  the  air  a  foleniii  filence  fills  : 
Jafon  to  lonely  haunts  purfu'd  his  way  ; 
(All  rites  adjufteJ  the  preceding  day)  : 
'  I'was  Argus'  care  a  lambkin  to  provide. 
And  milk,  the  reft  the  ready  fhip  fupply'd.    1273 
A  fweet  fequefter'd  fpot  the  hero  found. 
Where   filence  leigns,   and  fwelling   flreanis'  a- 

bound ; 
And  here,  obfervant  of  due  rites,  he  lave'. 
His  limbs  immerging  in  the  cleinfing  waves  : 
Then  o'er  his  IhoulJcrs,  pledge  of  favours  paft, 
The  gift  of  fair  Hypfipyla  he  caft, 
A  fable  robe  :   a  deep  round  fofs  he  made, 
And  on  the  kindling  wood  the  vidim  laid  : 
The  mix'd  libation  pouring  o'er  the  flame, 
Loud  he  invok'd  infernal  Brimo's  name;        1 2 So 
Then  back  retires  :   his  call  her  ears  invades, 
And  up  file  rifts  from  the  lard  of  fhades : 
fcoakcs,    wreath'd   in  oaken  boughs,  cu;i'd  round 

her  hair. 
And  gleaming  torches  caft  a  difmal  glare. 
To  guard  their  queen  the  hideous  dogs  of  hell 
Rend  the  dark  welken  with  inceflant  yell ; 
The  heaving  ground  beneath  her  fontlleps  (hakes ; 
J.oud  fhrick  the  Naiads  of  the  neighbouring  lakes, 
And  all  the  fountain-nymphs  allonifh'd  flood 
AVhere  Amaranthine  Phafis  rolls  his  flood.     129* 
Fear  ftlz'd  the  chief,  yet  backward  he  withdrew, 
Nor  till  he  join'd  his  comrades,  turn'd  his  view. 
And  now  en  Caucafus  witli  fnow  o'erfpread, 
The  rifing  morn  her  filver  radiance  flied, 
When  proud  iEeta,  earlier  than  the  reft, 
The  fci.cing  corflet  buckled  to  liis  breaft. 
The  fpoils  of  Mimas  of  gigantic  race, 
"W'boni   7\Iars  had   vanquifii'd  on  the   plains  of 

Thrace  :  '  . 

His  goldtn  helmet  to  his  head  he  bound, 
With  four  fair  crefts  of  glitterinij  plumage  crownV-, 
Bright  as  the  fun  new. rifing  from  the  main ;  1301 
His  nervous  arm  a  mighty  (pear  fuflain  : 
Prom  his  broad  (boulder  beams  his  fe\v;iil"o!d  fliield, 
Which  not  a  chief  of  all  the  Greeks  could  wiel4, 
Since  great  Alcidec,  of  his  friend  bereft. 
Was  (fad  mifchance  1  on  Myfa'»  borders  left. 
His  fon  hard  by  with  ready  chariot  Hands  ; 
'ihc  king  afcciids ;  the  reins  adorn  hia  hands; 


Fierce  to  the  field  he  haftes  in  regal  flate. 
And  crowds  of  Cnkhians  round  their  nionarcft 
wait.  1310 

As  ocean's  god,  when  drawn  by  rapid  fteeds. 
To  Ifthmian  games,  or  Calaureia  fpeeds. 
To  Tsnarus,  or  rocky  Petra  roves. 
Or  where  Ger.xftus  boafts  her  oaken  groves, 
Oncheftus'  woods,  or  Lerna's  limpid  fpring;| 
So  to  the  combat  drives  the  Colchian  king. 

Meanwhile,  infiruifled  by  the  magic  maid, 
The  chief  his  fliield,  his  fpear  and  trenchant  blade 
With  unguents  fmear'd  :   the  Greeks  approaching 

nigh 
In  vain  their  efforts  on  his  armour  try ;  1320 

But  chief  the  fpear  fuch  magic  charms  attend. 
No  force  can  break  it,  and  no  onfet  bend. 
Idas  enrag'd  deals  many  a  furious  wound. 
But,  as  hard  hammers  from  an  anvil  bound. 
So  from  the  fpear  his  fword  recoiling  fprung  : 
The  diftant  vales  with  loud  applaufcs  rung. 
Next,  with  the  potent  charm  the  chief  anoints 
His  well-turn'd  limbs,  and  fupples  all  his  joints. 
And,  lo  !   new  powers  invigorate  his  hands, 
And  arm'd  with  ftrcngth  inrrepiilly  he  ftands.  IJ30 

As  the  proud  fteed,  exulting  in'  his  might, 
Eredts  his  ears,  impatient^or  the  fight. 
And  pawing  fnufls  the  battle  from  afar  ; 
So  pants  the  hero  for  the  promis'd  war. 
firmly  he  moves,  incapable  of  fear  ; 
One  hand  his  fhield  fuftains,  and  cne  the  fpear. 
Thus,   when  black  clouds   obfcure  the  darken- 
ing day, 
And  rains  defcecd,  the  living  lightnings  play.  ^ 
And  now  the  fight  draws  near;  the  Grecian 
train 
Sail  up  the  Phafis  to  the  martial  plain  ;  1 3  40 

Which  from  as  far  the  towers  of  JEadasid, 
As  v.'hen  the  chieftans,  who  the  games  con:\mand 
For  fome  dead  king,  the  bounding  barriers  place 
For  fteeds  or  men  contending  in  the  race. 
JEeta  there  they  found,  of  mind  elate ; 
On  Phafis'  banks  his  chariot  rolls  in  ftate. 
On  the  Caucafian  fummits,  that  command 
'ihe  field  of  Mar^,  the  crowded  Colchians  ftand. 
Now  Argo  moor'd,  the  prince  invades  the  field, 
Arm'd  with  his  magic  fpear,and  ample  fhield;  1350 
With  ferpents'  teeth  his  brazen  helm  was  ftor'd, 
And   crofs   his    fhouMer   gleam'd   his  glittering 

fword  : 
Like  Mars  the  chief  enormous  power  difplay'd. 
Or  Phcebus  brandifliing  his  golden  blade. 
O'er  the  rough  tilth  he  caft  his  eyes  around, 
And  foon  the  plc.ugh  of  adamant  he  found. 
And  yokes  of  brafs  :  his  helm  (approaching  near) 
He  ni^c'd  on  earth  and  upright  tlx'd  hisfpear. 
To  ^d  tiie  bulls  he  farther  went  afield, 
Andtrac'd  their  fteps,  arm'd  only  with  his  (hield. 
(n  a  dark  cave  which  fmoky  miftsfurround,  1361 
Horrid  and  huge  their  fafe  retreat  he  found. 
With  rage  impetuous  forth  the  monfters  cainc. 
And  from  their  noflrils  ilTued  ftreams  of  flame. 
Fear  feiz'd  the  Greeks,  but  he  their  fury  braves; 
Firm  as  a  rock,  defies  the  roaring  waves ; 
Scrcen'd  by  his  fliield,  intrepidly  he  fcorns 
1  he  bulls  loud-bellowing,  and  their  butting  homsj 
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'Collected  firm  he  wards  each  threatening  blow. 
As  at  the  forge  where  melting  metals  glow,  1370 
While  now  the  bellows  heave,  now  fink  by  turns, 
The  flame  fubfides,  or  with  frefh  fury  burns  ; 
Stirr'd  to  the  bottom  roars  the  raging  fire  : 
So  roar  the  bulls  and  living  flame  rcfpire, 
That  fierce  as  lightning  round  the  hero  play'd, 
In  vain, now  flielter'd  by  the  magic  maid. 
One  bull  he  feiz'd,  that  aim'd  a  deadly  ftroke, 
Seiz'd  by  the  horns,  and  dragg'd  him  to  the  yeke  ; 
Then  hurl'd  the  roaring  monfter  on  the  ground  ; 
An  equal  fate  his  fellow-captive  found.  1 3 Bo 

Loos'd  from  his  arm  he  flung  his  fliicld  afide, 
And  the  two  monfters  manfully  he  ply'd, 
Dragg'd  on  their  knees  his  fiery  foes  o'cxcame, 
And  Shifting  artfully  efcap'd  the  flame. 
jEcta  view'd  him  with  aftonifh'd  eyes; 
When  lo  !  the  fons  of  Tyndarus  arife, 
As  erft  it  was  decreed,  and  from  the  land 
lieav'd  the    ftrong  yokes   and  gave   them  to  his 

hand : 
Thefe  o'er  the  bulls'  low-bended  necks  he  flung  ; 
The  brazen  beams  by  rings  fuipended  hung.  1391 
The  youths  retreating  from  the  burning  field, 
The  chief  refiim'd  his  loaded  helm,  his  fliield 
Behind  him  thrown  ;  th^ngrafp'd  his  mafl"y  fpear, 
(  Thus  arm'd  the  hinds  of  Theffaly  appear. 
With  long  fliarp   goads  to  prick  their  bullocks' 

fides) 
And  the  firm  plough  of  adamant  he  guides. 
The  reftiff  bulls  with  indignation  fir'd. 
From  their  broad  noftrils  living  flames  expir'J, 
Loud  as  the  blalb  when  wint'ry  winds  prevail, 
And  trembling  failors  furl  the  folding  fail.     I400 
Urg'd  by  his  fpear  the  bulls  their  talk  fulfil, 
Prove  their  own  prowefs,  and   the  ploughman's 

fkill. 
As  the  ftiarp  coulter  cleft  the  clodded  ground. 
The  roughen'd  ridges  fent  a  rattling  found, 
rirm  o'er  the  field  undaunted  Jafon  treads, 
And  fcattering  wide  the  ferpent's  teeth  he  fpread  : 
Yet  oft  looks  back,  fufpeding  he  fliould  find 
A  legion  rifing  up  in  arms  behind  : 
Unwearied  ftill  the  bulls  their  toil  purfue ; 
Their  brazen  hoofs  the  ftubborn  foil  fubdue.  1410 
When  now  three  portions  of  the  day  were  fpent. 
And  weary  hinds  at  evening  homeward  went, 
The  chief  had  till'd  four  acres  of  the  foil ; 
He  then  rekas'd  the  monflers  from  their  toil. 
Away  they  fcamper'd  wildly  o'er  the  plain ; 
Himfelf  rejoin'd  his  delegated  train. 
Till  on  the  field  his  earth-born  foes  appear  : 
The  Greeks  their  animated  hero  cheer. 
He  in  his  helm.replenifti'd  at  thefprings, 
To  flake  his  burning  thirftfrefli  water  brings.  1430 
His  limbs  renew'd  with  forctful  vigour  play,  ,, ,,. 
His  heart  beats  boldly  and  demands  the  fray.  ^J^ 


Thus  the  fell  boar  difdalns  the  hunter-bands. 
Foams,  whets  his  tuiks,  and  in  defiance  ftands. 
Now  rofe  th"  embattled  fquadron  in  the  fidd, 
In  glittering  helms  array 'd,  with  fpear  and  fliield. 
Bright  o'er  the  martial  train  the  fplcndors  rife 
And  dart  in  ftreams  of  radiance  to  the  flcies. 
Thus,  when  thick  fnov^r  the  face  of  nature  flirouds. 
And  nightly  winds  difpel  the  wint'ry  clouds,  I430 
The  flars  again  their  fplendia  beams  difplay  ; 
So  flione  the  warriors  in  the  face  of  day. 
But  jafon,  mindful  of  the  maid's  command, 
Seiz'd  a  vaft.rock,  and  rais'd  it  from  the  land  : 
Not  four  flout  youths,  for  flrength   of  limbs  re- 

iiown'd. 
Could  lift  a  weight  fo  ponderous  from  the  ground : 
This  'midft  his  foes,  embattled  on  the  field. 
He  hurl'd,  and  fafc  retir'd  behind  his  fliield. 
The  Colchians  fhout,  as  when  the  raging  main 
Roars  round  tremendous  rocks,  but  roars  in  vain. 
In  filence  fix'd,  iEeta  flands  aghaft  1441 

To  fee  the  fragment  with  fuch  fury  caft. 
The  hoft,  like  dogs  contending  o'tr  their  prey, 
With  curs'd  ferocity  their  comrades  flay. 
Then  leave   on  earth  their  mangled  trunks  be- 
hind. 
Like  pines  of  oaks  uprooted  by  the  wind. 
As  flioots     ftar  from  heaven's  ethereal  brow, 
Portending  vengeance  to  the  world  below, 
Who  through  dark  clouds  defcry  its  radiant  light : 
Thus  Jafon  rufli'd,  in  glittering  armour  bri<rht. 
His  brandifli'd  falchion  fell'd  the  rifing  foes: 
Succin(ft  in  arm>-,  fome  half  their  lengths  difclofe, 
Some  fcarca  their  Ihoulders ;  others  feebly  {land, 
While  others,  treading  firm,  the  fight  demand. 

As  on    the    bounds   which     feparates    hoftile 
Eternal  fource  of  battle  and  debates,  [ftates. 

The  cautious  hind  the  cruel  fpoiler  fears. 
And  reaps  his  wheat  with  yet  unripen'd  ears; 
Ere  yet  the  fpikes  their  wonted  growth  attain, 
Ere  yet  the  fun-beams  have  matur'd  the  grain  : 
So  Jafon's  arms  the  rifing  fquadron smovv'd;  1461 
Their  blood  profufely  in  the  furrows  flow'd. 
Some  fidelong  fall  on  earth,  and  fome  fupine. 
Some  prone  lie  grovelling  and  their  lives  rcfign, 
Like  whales  incumbent  on  the  buoyant  main; 
Some  wounded  perifli  ere  they  tread  the  plain; 
As  late  in  air  they  held  their  heads  on  high, 
So  lowly  humbled  in  the  dull:  they  lie. 
Thus  tender  plants,  by  copious  torrents  drown'd. 
Strew   their    frefh    leaves    uprooted    from    the 
ground;  1470 

The  tiller  views  with  heart-corroding  pain 
His  foftering  care,  and  all  his  labours  vain. 
iEcta  thus  with  wild  vexation  hurn'd. 
And  with  his  Colchians  to  the  town  return'd. 
Some  weightier  taflc  revolvmg  in  his  mind-: 
Thus  dos'd  the  combat,  and  the  day  declin'd. 


NOTES     ON     BOOK     III. 

Ver,  3.  Apollonius,  with  preat  propriety,  in-  [  fairs.     For  this  book  contains  the  loves  of  Medea 
Vokes  ^rato,  the  mufe  who  prefided  over  love  af-  |  and  Jafon,  and  abounds  with  the  mofl  beautiful 
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fentiments  defcriptive  of  the  tender  paflion.  Vir- 
gil's invocation  of  Erato,  Ku>:c  age,  qui  teges,  Era- 
to. 13'c.  is  a  tranfcript  of  Apollouius,  Ej  S'  avt  tuv 
^E^ari);  &c.  Virgil  feems  to  have  copiiid  our  poet 
in  this  inftance,  at  the  txpeuce  of  hi^  jvidgment ; 
for  it  is  difiicult  to  aflijin  a  reafon  for  his  invoca- 
tion of  this  niufe,  when  he  was  about  to  fing,  as 
he  informs  us,  reges  ei  tev.pira  rcrum. 

The  fourrh  bouk  of  Virgil,  Servius  tells  us,  is 
borrowed  from  this  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Vir- 
gil's ^neid,fiys  Hoelzlinus,  would  not  have  been 
enriched  with  the  epifode  of  Dido,  had  not  the 
amours  of  Hypfipylaand  Medea  been  worked  up 
ready  to  his  hand  by  Apolloniu?. 

Ver.  10.  Having  conducSled  his  heroes  to  the 
banks  of  the  Phafis,  our  poet  fhifrs  the  fcene,  and 
takes  occafion  to  introduce  the  two  goddcfies,  Ju- 
no and  Pallas,  confulting  for  the  fafety  of  Jafon. 
There  is  a  ntceffity  for  fuch  machinery,  in  order 
to  preferve  the  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  And  the 
propriety  of  its  introduclion  in  this  place  will  be 
acknowledged,  if  we  recolle(5i:,  that  on  the  fuccefs- 
ful  applica'Ksn  of  thefe  goddeffes  to  Venus,  the  fu- 
ture fortunes  of  Jafim  depend.  There  needs  no 
greater  proof  of  the  beauty  of  this  pafTage,  than 
that  it  has  been  imitated  by  Virgil  in  that  part  of 
his  firft  book,  where  Cupid  is  commiffioned  by 
his  mother  to  kindle  in  Dido's  breafl  a  paflion  for 
JEneas. 

Ver.  46.  The  Greek  is  "^-moio  znXayn-Tm.     Ho- 
mer has  a  fioiilar  expreflion,  llAir^  h)  imca.  Odyfl'. 
X  3- 
A  floatinjg  ifle,  high  rais'd  by  toil  divine.       Pope. 

Ver.  50.  This  whole  pafl"ag;e  is  imitated  by 
Claudian,  who,  fpeaking  of  Venus,  fays, 

Cazfariem  tunc  forte  Venus  fubnixa  corufco 
Fingebat  folis  :  dextra  iKvacjue  forores 
Stabant  Idalise  :  largos  hrec  nedaris  imbres 
Irrigat ;  hrec  morfu  numerofi  dentis  eburno 
Multifidum  difcrimen  arat  :  fed  tenia  retro 
Dat  varies  nexus,  et  judo  dividi:  orbes 
Ordine,  negle6tam  partem  ftudiofa  relinquen^ 

Ver.  74.  He,  for  making  love  to  Juno,  and 
boafting  afterwards  that  he  had  difhonoured  Ju- 
piter, was  hurled  headlong  by  him  into  Tartarus, 
and  bound  to  a  wheel,  which  he  was  doomed  to 
turn  without  intermiflion, 

Ver.  79.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that 
the  gods  frequently  affumed  the  human  fhape. 
Thus  Homer,  Odyjf.  xvii,  -v.  485. 

They  (curious  oft  of  mortal  adlions)  deign 
In  forms  like  thefe  to  round  the  earth  and  main, 
Juft  and  unjuft  recording  in  their  mind, 
And  with  lure  eyes  infpefting  all  mankind. 


Pope. 

fummo  delabor  Olympo, 

Et  Deus  humana  luftro  fub  imagine  terra«. 

Ov.  Met.  I.  I. 

Ver.  131.  The  Greek  is,  a,?  ^xaykmffi.  Homer 
has  the  fame  cxprtfTion,  11.  xxiii.  88.  but  it  is  0- 
Bvitted  in  Pope's  tranflation. 


Ver.  141.  She  was  nurfe  to  Jove  when  an  in* 
fant.     Thus  Callimachus : 

■  ———c\  ii  Kt'ifiiaii  Aot)>)?««i 

Aixvij;  Mi  ^^vficj).  Hym.  ad  "Jov.  v.  47. 

Ver.  149.  It  is  partly  from  the  wanton  and 
playful  charaiSker  of  thefe  little  Cupids,  that  they 
are  alnioft  always  given  us  under  the  figure  of 
childien. 

Thus  Ovid : 

Et  puer  es,  nee  te  quicquam  nifi  ludere  oportet : 
Ludc,  decent  amios  moUia  regna  tuos. 

Ov.  Rem.  Am, 

In  conformity  to  this  puerile  charadler,  Venus 
promiles  to  reward  her  favourite  boy  with  play- 
things. 

Ver.  aio.  See  the  preface. 

Ver.  azy.  Thefe  extraordinary  rites  of  the  Col- 
chians  are  mentioned  by  .^lian,  in  his  fourth  book- 
The  earth  and  air  are  laid  to  be  the  principal  ob- 
jeds  of  their  worlliip.     Hoelz.  and  Scbnl. 

Ver.  237.  Thus  Pallas  fpreads  a  veil  of  air  a- 
round  UlyfTes,  and  renders  him  invifible  : 

Propitious  Pallas,  to  fecure  her  care, 
Around  him  threw  a  Yeil  of  thicken'd  air. 

Homer's  OdyJf.  B,  vii. 

Thus  Venus  conceals  .ffineas  and  his  compa- 
nions : 

At  Venus  obfcuro  gradientes  xre  fepfit. 

f^irg.  -/S«.  /,  i, 

Ver.  251.  The  Pleiades  are  faid  to  be  daughters 
of  Atlas  by  the  nymph  Pleione.  They  were  feven 
in  number.  Their  name  is  derived,  either  from 
their  mother,  or  from  their  number;  or,  more 
probably,  from  the  Greek  word,  which  fignifies 
to  fail.  They  are  called  in  Latin  f^ergilia,  from 
the  vernal  feafon  when  they  rife.  They  rife  about 
the  vernal  equinox,  and  fet  in  autumn.  See  a 
further  account  of  them  in  the  note  on  ver.  448. 
B.  ii. 

Ver.  a6o.  The  battle  between  the  gods  and 
giants  is  Cuppofed  to  have  been  fought  at  Phlegra, 
near  Pallene,  in  Theffaly. 

Ver.  299.  Thefe  fons  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciope 
had  failed  from  Colchis  to  Orchomenos,  a  city  of 
Bceotia,  to  receive  the  inheritance  of  their  grand- 
father Athamus. 

Ver.  327.  Virgil  feems  to  have  copied  this  fi- 
mile  from  Apollonius.     JEn.  viii.  408. 

What  time  the  poor,  laborious,  frugal  dame, 
Who  plies  her  diftaff,  ftirs  the  dying  flame  : 
Einploys  her  handmaids  by  the  winking  Jight, 
'  i4nd  lengthens  out  their  talks  with  half  the  night; 
Thus  to  her  children  fhe  divides  the  bread, 
And  guards  the  honours  of  her  homely  bed.     PitU 

Ver.  356.  One  of  thofe  iflands  called  the  Stro- 
phades,  in  the  Ionian  fea. 

Ver.  387.  The  Sarmatians,  or  Sauramatx,  were 
Scythians,  who  dwelt  in  the  country  that  lies  be- 
tween the  river  Tacais  and  the  JJoryfthenes. 
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cr.  4ij,.The  table  was  looked  upon  by  the 
ancients  as  a  facred  thing  ;  and  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  hofpitality  was  cfteemed  the  highcft  pro- 
fanation imaginable. 

Vcr.  3  6z,  Virgil's  defcription  of  the  Maffylian 
prieilefs  is  taken  from  this  palTage  ; 

Hicc  fe  carminibus  promittit 

Siftere  aquam  fluviis,  et  vertere  fidere  retro  1 
Nodternofcjue  ciet  manes  :  mugire  vidsbis 
Sub  pedibus  terram,  et  defcendere  moiitibus  oros. 
J£h.  L.  iv.  487, 

Ver.  705.  The  chief  power  of  difjiofing  of  their 
daughters  in  marriage,  even  among  the  heathens, 
was  in  their  parents,  without  vi-hofe  confent  it 
was  not  held  lawful.  This  Hermione  in  Euri- 
pides 

Ver.  797.  Here  Dr.  Broome's  tranflation  be- 
gins, and  continues  to  ver.  IC87;  but  not  with- 
out confiderable  omifTions  which  are  fupplied. 
Virgil  has  copied  this  exquifne  defcription  from 
our  author.  Both  the  poets  dcfcribe  minutely  the 
profound  calm  and  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  in  order 
to  render  the  agonies  of  the  reftlefs  heroines  more 
affedling  by  fuch  a  contraft.  It  is  impoffible  to 
give  us  a  mere  lively  idea  of  their  relHef!<  fuuation, 
than  by  reprefenting  it  in  oppofition  to  that  ge- 
neral tranquillity  which  prevails  through  the 
whole  creation.  The  filence  of  the  night,  which 
difpolcs  others  to  refl,  ferves  to  increafe  but  their 
anguifli,  and  to  fwell  the  tumult  of  their  pafTion. 

'Twasnigbt ;  and  weary  with  the  toils  of  day, 

In  foft  repofe  the  whole  creation  lay, 

The  murmurs  of  the  groves  and  furges  die. 

The  ftars  roll  folemn,  through  the  glowing  flcy  ; 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  a  brooding  filcnce  reigns, 

The  flocks  lie  ilretch'd  along  the  flowery  plains : 

The  furious  favages  that  haunt  the  woods. 

The  painted  birds,  the  fifties  of  the  floods ; 

All,  all,  beneath  the  general  darknefs  fhare 

In  fleep  a  fweet  forgetfulnefs  of  care  ; 

All  but  the  haplefs  queen.  Pitt, 

That  fudden  and  beautiful  tranfition  at  the  clofe 
of  the  delcription,  At  non  infdix  an'imi  Phj:mjfa,  is 
copied  with  the  utmoft  exaclnefs  from  the  corre- 
fpondent  line  in  our  poet, 

'AXao,  |t!«A.'  8  llniiixy  6!r<  yXvtUoei  XciSt)  i^rvs;, 

Ver.  813.  Virgil  has  imitated  this  fimile,  jSn. 
viii.  2Z. 

Sicut  aqua;  tremulum,  &c. 

So  from  a  brazen  vafe  the  trembling  flream 
Refleds  the  lunar,  or  the  folar  beam  : 
Swift  and  elufive  of  the  dazzled  eyes, 
From  wall  to  wall  the  dancing  glory  flies : 
Thence  to  the  cieling  flioot  the  dancing  rays, 
And  o'er  the  roof  the  quivering  fplendor  plays. 

Pitt. 

Ver.  911.  Caucafus  is   called  by  Propertius,  B. 
a.  El.  xj.  the  Promethean  mounui.n  ;  bscaufe  the 
? 


magic  herbs,  for  which  it 'was  famous,  were  faid 
to  have  fprung  out  of  the  blood  of  P*ometheus. 

,. An  quae 

Letfta  Prometheis  dividet  herba  jugis.  Potter, 

Ver.  935.  Wc  meet  with  this  fmiile  in  the  fixtU 
book  of  Homer's  OdyfTey,  who  applies  it  to  Nau- 
ficaa  fporring  with  her  fair  attendants  in  the 
meads.  Virgil  applies  the  fame  fimile  to  Dido, 
walking  in  the  midft  of  the  city,  with  the  Tyrian 
princef.  See  Pope's  note  on  Od.  6.  ver.  117. 
Seme  of  the  critics  have  thought  that  no  pafTage 
has  been  mere  unhappily  copied  by  Virgil  from 
Homer,  than  this  comparilbn.  But,  it  (hould 
feem  from  fome  circumflances  in  his  fimile,  that 
the  Roman  poet  rather  imitated  this  pafTage  of 
AppoUonius,  than  that  of  Homer. 

Ver.  936.  Or  rather  Amnifian,  aecording  to 
Callimachus : 

— — — 'A/KuVidas  uiisiri  •Jvfi'pas. 


They  were  fo  named  from]  Amnifus,  a  city  and 
river  of  Crete. 

Ver.  908.  Some  birds  were  of  ufe  in  divination 
by  the  manner  and  dirccSlion  of  their  flight ; 
others  by  the  founds  they  uttered ;  thefe  were 
called  ofcints,  of  which  kind  were  crows. 

Ofcinem  corvum  prece  fufcitabo 

Soils  ab  ortu.  Phr.  Od.  xxvli.  1.  3^ 

Ver.  1005.  No  poet  has  fucceeded  better  in 
any  defcription  than  Apollonixis  has  in  the  follow- 
ing. The  anxiety  with  v.hich  Medea  expedsthe 
arrival  of  Jafon,  exprtlTed  by  her  incttention  and 
averfion  to  every  other  objciSh,  by  her  direfting 
her  eyes  every  v/ay  in  fearch  of  him,  and  by  her 
trembling  at  every  breeze,  are  admirable  llrokes 
of  nature.  The  appearance  of  Jafon,  flulhed  with 
all  the  bloom  of  youth,  advancing  haftiiy  towards 
her,  like  the  liar,  to  which  he  is  compared,  rifing 
from  the  ocean ;  the  embarraffment  which  his 
prefence  occafion?,  the  filent  admiration  in  which 
they  {land  gazing  at  each  other,  like  two  tall  trees 
in  a  calm,  are  particulars  which  none  but  the  ima- 
gination of  a  real  poet  could  have  put  together, 
and  can  never  be  fufHciently  admired. 

Ver.  1^99.  We  have  here  a  curious  account 
of  the  ceremonies  made  ufe  of  in  their  facrifices 
to  the  u  fernal  deities.  Hecate  the  fame  with 
the  moon  or  Diana,  was  fo  called,  either  from  her 
being  appeafed  by  hecatombs,  or  from  the  power 
fhe  pcffelTed  of  obliging  thofe  who  were  unbu- 
ried  to  wander  an  hundred  years.  Virgil  applies 
to  her  the  epithet  oi  ier  geminam,  and  Horace  that 
of  trifarmis.  She  Was  called  in  heaven  Luna,  or 
the  Moon,  on  earth  Diana,  and  in  hell  Profer- 
pina.  Hecate,  and  Brimo,  from  her  terrifying  ap- 
pearance. 

It  feems  extraordinary  that  Diana,  who  is  the 
goddefs  of  chaflity,  fhould  be  reprefented  as  dif- 
penfing  her  favourable  influence  in  illicit  amours. 
But  the  mythologifls  inform  us,  that  Diana  aod 
Venus  are  but  one  and  the  fame  divinity.  The 
Scholiaft  on  Theocritus,  Id.  ii..  fays,  that  it  was 
cuftomary,  among  the  ancients,  for  the  aien  t» 
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hnplore  the  fun,  and  women  the  moon  in  their 
amours.  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  three  Dianas,  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  firft  was  thought  to  be  the  mo- 
ther of  winged  Cupid.     Be  Nat.  Dear.  I.  3. 

Ver.  1095-  Honey  was  a  favourite  ingredient 
with  the  ancients,  in  their  oblations  to  the  gods,_ 
whether  of  heaven  or  hell.  Homer,  in  his  hymn 
to  Mercury,  calls  it 


-^luiv  vidliccv  iiitiiyi^ 


Bees  and  honey  are  fulijeAs  which  the  Greek 
poets  are  particularly  fond  of  introducing;  and 
their  country  was  plentifully  fupplied  with  thcfc 
commodities. 

Ver.  1 1 15.  Apollonius  Rhodius,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  Aippofes  Deucalion  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Greece,  the  fon  of  Prometheus, 
the  fon  of  Japetus  :  but  in  thefe  ancient  mytho- 
logical accounts,  all  genealogy  mufl  be  entirely 
difregarded.  He  reprcfents  him  as  the  firft  of 
men,  through  whom  religious  rites  were  renew- 
ed, cities  built,  and  civil  polity  eflabliflied  in  the 
world ;  none  of  which  circumftances  are  appli- 
cable to  any  king  of  Greece.  We  are  affurcd  by 
Fhilo,  that  Deucalion  was  Noah.     Bryant. 

Ver.  1 245.  Upon  the  report  of  the  rape  of  Eii- 
ropa,  her  father,  Agenor,  fent  every  where  in 
fcarch  of  her,  and  ordered  his  fon  Cadmus  not  to 
return  home  till  he  had  found  her.  Cadmu';  hav- 
ing traverfed  a  part  of  Greece  without  gaining  any 


information  of  her,  fettled  in  Bceotia,  where  he 
built  the  city  Th<-bes.  Having  fent  his  affociates 
into  a  grove,  confecrated  to  Mars,  to  fetch  water, 
a  ferpent,  which  guarded  the  place,  devoured 
them.  Cadmus,  to  revenge  their  death,  flew  the 
monflcr;  from  whofe  teeth,  which  he  had  fown, 
a  body  of  armed  men  fprung  up.  This  is  the  fa- 
bulous account  to  which  Apollonius  alludes. 

No  colony,  fays  Mr.  Bryant,  cculd  fettle  any 
where,  and  build  an  orphite  or  ferpent  temple,  but 
there  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  contention  be- 
twixt a  hero  and  a  dragon.  Cadmus  was  dc- 
fcribed  in  conflidl  with  fuch  an  one  at  Thebes. 

Ver.  IZ47.  Xlofjixa-To;  relates  properly  to  divine 
influence,  and  wo/z.-rit  is  an  oracle.  An  ox  or  cow 
was  by  the  Amonians  efteemed  very  facred  and 
oracular.  Cadmus  was  accordingly  laid  to  be  di-' 
reeled  ■sfOf/.Tri  (iocs,     Bryant. 

Ver.  1285.  This  river  is  fuppofed  to  have  de- 
rived its  I'ource  from  a  nation  of  that  name.  The 
poet,  in  dcfcribing  the  effedts  of  this  infernal  evo- 
cation, has  heaped  together  with  great  judgment, 
and  in  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry,  every  circum- 
ftance  that  is  capable  of  exciting  terror  and  afto- 
niftiment. 

Ver.  1288.  Apollonius  introduces  his  heroes  on 
the  plains  of  Mars  with  the  utmoll  pomp  and 
magnificence,  thus  artfully  preparing  us  for  thefo- 
lemnitics  of  the  enfuing  combat,  on  which  ths 
fate  of  Jafon  depends. 


BOOK    IV. 


THE  ARGVMENT, 


Jafon  obtains  the  Golden  Fleece  by  the  afliftance  of  Medea,  She  embarks  with  the  Argonauts  for 
Greece,  ^ta  purfues  them.  Having  crofTed  the  Huxine  fea,  they  fail  up  the  Ifler;  and  by  an 
arm  of  that  river  enter  the  Adriatic.  Abfyrtus  is  treacheroufly  murdered  by  Jafon.  They  fail 
into  the  Sardinian  fea  by  the  way  of  Eridanus  and  the  Rhone.  T  he  murder  ot"  Abfyrtus  is  ex- 
piated by  Circe,  at  whofe  ifland  they  land.  Thetis  and  her  nymphs  condudi  the  heroes  through 
the  ftraits  of  Scyila  and  Charybdis.  Thty  fail  by  the  ifland  infcfled  with  the  Syrer.s,  from  whofe 
enchantments  Orpheus  delivers  thtm.  At  Corcyra,  once  called  Drepane,  they  meet  with  the  CoU 
chians  that  purfued  them  through  the  Symplejjadcs;  who  requeft  Alcinous,  king  of  the  ifland,  to 
deliver  up  Medea.  He  agrees  to  fcrjj  her  back  to  her  father,  if  unmarried ;  but  if  married  to 
Jafon  he  refufes  to  feparatc  them.  Upon  this  determination,  her  nuptials  are  immediately  cele- 
brated. They  again  put  to  fea,  and  are  driven  upon  the  quickfands  of  Africa.  The  tutelary  deities 
of  the  country  extricate  them  from  thLir  diflrtlTcs.  They  bear  Argo  on  their  fliouldcrs  as  far  as 
the  lake  Tritonis.  llie  Hefpcridcs,  wljo  were  bewailing  the  death  oi  the  ferpent,  flain  the  preced- 
ing day  by  Hercules,  give  fome  account  of  that  hero.  'Ihe  death  of  Canthus  and  Mopfus,  two  of 
their  comrades,  is  related.  Triton,  whofe  figure  is  particularly  defcribed,  gives  them  djre(5li<  ns 
about  their  voyage.  _  They  fuil  near  Crete.  The  flcry  of  Talus.  At  Hippuris  they  facrifice  to 
Phoebus,  who,  ftanding  on  the  top  of  an  hill,  enlightens  tlieir  way.  The  clod  of  earth,  given  by 
Triton  to  Euphemus,  becomes  an  ifland,  called  C.iliifle.  They  anchor  at  .fligina;  and  locling 
from  thence,  arrive  without  further  interruption  at  Thtffaly, 


O  GODDESS,  daughter  of  th*  eternal  King, 
Medea's  varitms  cares  and  counfcls  fing  ; 
Far  from  my  mind  the  fad  fulpcnfe  remove. 
Whether  to  celebrate  htr  lawlcfs  love, 


I  Or  whether  her  bafe  flight  from  Colchis'  bay, 
Befl  claims  the  tribute  of  my  tuneful  lay. 
In  folemn  council  to  his  faithful  chiefs 
I  The  vengeful  king  difdos'd  his  bofom  griefs : 


HE   ARGONAUTICS. 


sot 


Some  difconcertcd  at  the  recent  fi^^ht, 
He  fpent  in  long  debate  the  doleful  night ;         lo 
Miftrufting  dill,  thefe  fchemes,  fo  deeply  laid, 
Were  all  conduced  by  his  daughter's  aid. 
Meanwhile  the  imperial  queen  of  heaven  had  Ihed 
O'er  the  fair  virgin's  breaft  defpondent  dread. 
She  ftarts,  fhe  trembles,  as,  purfu'd  by  hounds, 
The  fawn  light  flcipping  o'er  the  meadow  bounds. 
She  fears  the  fecrets  of  her  foul  betray'd, 
And  iier  fire's  vengeance  for  her  proffcr'd  aid. 
Her  handmaids,  confcious  of  her  crimes,  (he  fears ; 
Her  eyes  fierce  flames  emit,  loud  murmurs  fill  her 

ears.  30 

Her  death  ihe  meditates  in  wild  defpair. 
And,  fadly  fighing,  tears  her  golden  hair. 
Now  fate  imbibing  from  the  poifon'd  bowl. 
Soon  had  (he  freed  her  voluntary  foul, 
And  Juno's  projects  all  been  render'd  vain, 
But,  kindly  pitying  a  lover's  pain, 
The  goddefs  urg'd  with  Phrixus'  fons  her  flight, 
And  eas'd  her  bofom  of  its  forrow's  weight. 
Forth  from  her  calket  every  drug  (he  pours. 
And  to  her  lap  configns  the  magic  (lores.  30 

Then  with  a  parting  kifs  her  bed  (he  prefs'd. 
Clung  round  each  door,  and  ev'n  the  walls  ca- 

refs'd. 
A  lock  fhe  tore  of  loofely-flowlng  hair, 
And  fafe  confign'd  it  to  her  mother's  care. 
The  facred  relic  of  her  virgin-fame  ; 
And,  wailing  thus,  invok'd  Idya's  name  : 
'    rhis  lock,  O  mother,  at  my  hand  receive, 

•  Which  I,  far-diftant  roaming,  with  thee  leave. 

•  Farewell,  Chalciope  ;  far  hence  I  roam  !  39 

•  And  thou  farewell,  my  firft,  my  deareft  home  ! 

'  Oh  !  hadfi  thou  ftranger,  in  deep  ocean  drown'd, 

•  Peri(h'd,  and  never  trod  on  Cokhian  ground  !" 

She   fpoke,   and   tears   her  heartfelt   woe  be- 
tray'd ; 
Then  fled  (he  inftant.     Thus  the  captive  maid, 
When,  from  her  friends  and  country  bani(h'd  far, 
She  (hares  the  miferable  fate  of  war, 
Difus'd  to  toil  beneath  a  tyrant's  (way, 
Flies  from  opprefTion's  rod  with  (peed  away. 
With   fpeed  like  her's   the  weeping  fair  with- 
drew : 
The  doors  fpontatieous  open'd  as  (he  flew,         50 
Shook  by  her  magic  fong  ;  barefoot  flie  ftrays 
Through  winding  paths  and  Unfrequented  ways. 
Before  her  face  one  hand  her  vefture  holds, 
And  one  confines  its  border's  flowing  folds. 
Beyond  the  city  walls  with  trembling  hafle, 
Unfeen  of  all  the  centinels,  (he  pafs  d. 
Then  by  accuftom'd  paths  explor'd  the  fane, 
Where  fpetftres  rife,  and  plants  difFufe  their  bane ; 
(Thus  pradlife  magic  maids  their  myftic  art) 
Fears  ill  portending  flutter  round  her  heart.      6c 
Her  frenzy  Cynthia,  rifing  bright,  furvey'd, 
And  this  foliloquy  in  triumph  made  : 

'  Yes,  with  Endymion's  heavenly  charms  o'er- 
'  come, 
'  I  to  the  cave  at  Latmos  once  could  roam, 
'  Of  love  regardful,  when  your  p.iteut  lay 

•  Had  from  the  ftarry  fpheres  feduc'd  my  ray, 
'  That  you,  proteiSbed  by  the  gloom  of  night, 

[  Might  celebrate  unfeen  the  mydic  rite, 


'  Your  lov'd  employ  :  now  Cupid's  Ihafts  fubduc, 
'  Not  Cynthia  only,  but,  fair  fyrcerefs  you.       70 
'   For  you  his  toils  the  wily  god  hath  wove, 
'  And  all  your  heart  inflam'd  with  Jafon's  love. 
'  Come  then,  thofe  pangs  which  love  ordains  en- 

'  dure, 
'  And  bear  with  courage  what  you  cannot  cure.* 

She  faid  :  impetuous  haflening  to  the  flood, 
Soon  on  its  lofty  banks  Medea  flood. 
A  fire,  which  midnight's  deadly  gloom  difpell'd, 
Signal  of  conqued  gain'd,  (he  here  beheld. 
Involv'd  in  (hade,  the  folitary  dame 
Rais'd  her  (hrill  voice,  and  call'd  on  Phrontis* 
name.  go 

Known  was  her  voice  to  Phrixus'  fons,  who  bear 
The  grateful  tidings  to  their  leader's  ear. 
The  truth  difcover'd,  the  confederate  hoft 
All  filent  flood,  in  wild  amazement  loft. 
I.oud  call'd  (he  thrice;  and  with  refponfive  cries 
His  friends  requefting,  Phrontis  thrice  replies. 
Quick  at  her  call  they  ply  the  bending  oar; 
Nor  were  their  halfers  faften'd  to  the  (hore. 
When  jEfon's  fon  at  one  decifive  bound 
Leaps  from  the  lofty  deck  upon  the  ground  ;     90 
Phrontis  and  Argus  haften  to  her  aid, 
Whofe  knees  embracing,  thus  Medea  pray'd  : 

•  Oh  !  fave  me,  friends,  from  my  offended  fircj 
'  Oh  !  fave  yourfelves  from  dread  beta's  ire. 
'  Known  are  our  projedls  :  fail  we  hence  afar, 
*  Ere  Mi's  monarch  mounts  his  rapid  car. 
'  My  magic  charms  (hall  clofe  the  dragon's  eyes, 
'  And  foon  reward  you  with  the  golden  prize. 
'   But  thou,  lov'd  gueft,  continue  faithful  (till, 
'  And  fwear  whate'er  thou  promis'd  to  fulfil : 
'  Ah  !  leave  me  not  to  infamy  a  fcorn,  loj 

'  By  all  my  friends  abandon'd  and  forlorn.' 

Plaintive  (he  fpoke  :  his  arms  around  her  waift 
Rapturous  he  threw,  then  rais'd  her  and  embrac'd, 
And  folac'd  thus  in  terms  of  tendered  love  : 

"  By  heaven's  high  king  1  fwear,  Olympfen 
"  Jove, 
"  By  Juno  goddefs  of  the  nuptial  rite, 
"  Soon  as  my  native  land  tranfports  my  fight, 
"  Thou,  lovely  virgin,  (halt  be  duly  led, 
"  Adora'd  with  honours  to  my  bridal  bed."    no 

This  faid,  in  her's  he  clos'd  his  plighted  hand  : 
To  Mars's  grove  Medea  gave  command, 
Spite  of  her  fire,  the  veffel  to  convey, 
And  bear  by  night  the  golden  fleece  away. 
Swift  at  the  word  they  fprung  ;  the  Cokhian  maid 
Embark'd,  and  inftant  was  their  anchor  weigh'd. 
Their  crafhing  oars  refound  :  (he  oft  to  land 
Reverts  her  eye,  and  waves  her  trembling  hand : 
But  jEfon'sfon  his  ready  aid  affords, 
And  foothes  her  forrows  with  confoling  words. 

Wak'd  by  their  hounds,  what  time  the  huntf- 
men  rife,  i%x 

And  (hake  the  balm  of  flumber  from  their  eyes, 
At  twilight,  ere  Aurora's  dreaded  ray 
Efface  the  tracks,  and  waft  the  (cent  away : 
Jifon  then  landing  with  the  fair,  attains, 
With  flowers  diverfified,  the  verdant  plains, 
Where   firft   the  lam,  with  Phrixus'  weight  op. 

prefs'd, 
Hh  v/earied  knee  inclin'd,  and  funk  to  reft. 


30i 
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Hard  by,  an  altar's  flatsly  ftrudure  {lands,       129 
To  favouring  George  firft  rais'd  by  Phrixus'  hands, 
Where  he  the  golden  monfter  doom'd  to  bleed  ; 
So  his  conductor  Hermes  had  decreed. 
Bere,  as  by  Argus  taught,  the  chiefs  withdrew, 
While  their  lone  courfe  the  regal  pair  puifue 
Through  the  thick  grove,  impiitient  to  behold 
The  fpreading  beech  that  bears  the  fleecy  gold. 
Sufpended  here,  it  darts  a  beamy  blaze, 
Like  a  cloud  tipp'd  with  Phosbus'  orient  rays. 
With  high  arch'd  neck,  in  front  the  dragon  lies. 
And  towards  the  ftrangers  turns  his  fleeplcfs  eyes ; 
Aloud  he  hifles,  the  wide  woods  around.  141 

And  Phafis'  banks  return  the  doleful  found, 
Colchians  far  diftant  from  Titanus'  Ihore, 
Heard  ev'n  to  Lycu^'  flreanis  the  hideous  roar  ; 
Lycus,  who,  fever'd  from  Araxis'  tides, 
A  boifterous  flood  with  gentle  Phafis  glides : 
One  common  courfe  their  ftrcams  united  keep, 
And  roll  united  to  the  Cafpian  deep. 
The  mother,  flarting  from  her  bed  of  reft, 
Fears  for  her  babe  reclining  on  her  breaft,       150 
And  clofely  clafping  to  her  fondling  arms, 
IProtefts  her  trembling  infant  from  alarms. 

As  from  fome  wood,  involv'd  in  raging  fires, 
Clouds  following  clouds  afcend  in  curling  fpires  ; 
The  fmoky  wreaths  in  long  fuccefiion  climb, 
And  from  the  bottom  rife  in  air  fublime ; 
The  dragon  thus  his  fcaly  volumes  roH'd, 
Wreath'd  his  huge  length,  and  gather'd  fold  in 

fold. 
Him,  winding  flow,  beheld  the  magic  dame, 
And  fleep  invok'd  the  monfter's  rage  (o  tame  160 
With  potent  fong  the  drowfy  god  (he  fway'd 
To  fummon  all  his  fucconr  to  her  aid  ; 
And  Hecate  from  Pluto's  coafts  Ihe  drew, 
To  lull  the  dauiitlefs  monfter,  and  fubdue. 
Jafon  advanc'd  with  awe,  with  awe  beheld 
The  dreaded  dragon  by  her  magic  quell'd. 
Lifelefs  he  lay,  each  languid  fold  unbound, 
And  bis  vaft  fpine  extended  on  the  ground. 
Thus  when  the  boifterous  wave  forbears  to  roar, 
It  finks  recumbent  on  the  peaceful  ftiore.         170 
Still  ftrove  the  monfter  his  huge  head  to  heave, 
And  in  his  deadly  jaws  his  foe  receive. 
A  branch  of  juniper  the  maid  applies, 
Steep'd  in  a  baneful  potion  to  his  eyes : 
Its  odours  ftrong  the  branch  difi'us'd  around, 
And  funk  th'  enormous  beaft  in  fleep  profound. 
Supine  he  funk  !  his  jaws  forgot  to  move, 
And  his  unnumber'd  folds  are  fpread  o'er  half  the 

grove. 
Then  Jafon  to  the  beech  his  hand  applies, 
And  grafps,  at  her  command,  the  golden  prize. 
Still  fhe  perfifts  to  ply  the  potent  fpell,  l8i 

And'  the  laft  vigour  of  the  monfter  quell, 
Till  he  advis'd  her  to  rejoin  the  crew ; 
Then  from  the  greve  of  Mars  the  maid  withdrew. 

As  fome  fair  dame,  when  Cynthia  rlfes  bright, 
Beholds  the  beamy  fplendours  with  delight. 
Which  from  her  veftment  ftrong-refledled  rife; 
Thus  gloried  Jafon  in  the  gliftering  prize. 
The  flaming  rays  that  from  its  furface  flow'd, 
Beam'd  on  his  cheeks,  and  on  his  forehead  glow'd. 
Large  as  the  heifer's  hide,  or  as  the  hind's,       191 
Which  in  Achaia"s  plains  th«  hunter  finds, 


Shone  the  thick,  ponderou?  fleece,  whcfe  golciefl 
Far  o'er  the  land  diffus'd  a  beamy  blaze.         [ray* 
He  Dn  hi=  ftioulders  now  the  fpoil  fufpcnds, 
Low  at  his  feet  the  flowing  train  defcends; 
Colletling  now  within  its  ponderous  folds, 
His  grafpinj;  hand  the  coftly  capture  holds. 
Feariulhe  moves,  with  circumfpe(5l  furvey. 
Left  men  or  gods  ftiould  fnatch  the  prize  away. 

Now  as  returning  morn  illumes  the  land,     aci 
The  royal  pair  rejoin  the  gallant  band. 
The  gallant  baud  beheld  with  wondering  eyes, 
Fierce  as  Jove's  fiery  bolt,  the  radiant  prize. 
Their  hands  extending  as  they  flock  around, 
All  wifli  to  heave  the  tropiiy  from  the  ground. 
But  Jafon,  interdiding,  Cngly  threw 
O'er  the  broad  fleece  a  covering  rich  and  new  ; 
Then  in  the  ftiip  he  plac'd  the  virgin-gueft, 
And  thus  the  liftening  demigods  addrefs'd  :     219 

♦   No  longer  doubt  ye,  comrades,  to  regain 
'  Far  o'er  a  length  of  feas  your  lov'd  domain. 
'   For  fee,  the  end  of  all  oar  glorious  toil, 
'  Won  by  Medea's  aid,  this  precious  fpoil ! 
'  Her,  not  relu(Sant,  I  to  Greece  will  bear, 
'  And  with  connubial  honours  crown  her  there. 
'  Guard  your  fair  patronefs,  ye  gallant  crew, 
'  Who  fav'd  your  country  when  (he  fuccour'd  you. 
'  Soon  will  ^eta  with  his  Colchian  train 
'  Preclude,  I  ween,  our  pafTage  to  the  main.    220 
'  Some  with  your  oars  refume  your  deftin'd  feat ; 
'  Same  with  your  ftiields  fecure  your  wifli'd  re- 

•  treat ; 
•  This  rampire  forming,  we  their  darts  defy, 
'  Nor  home  returning  unreveng'd  will  die. 
'  Lo  1  on  our  prowefs  all  we  love  depends, 
'  Our  children,  parents,  country,  and  our  friends. 
'  Greece,  as  we  fpeed,  through  future  times  fliall 

'  boaft 
'  Her  empire  fix'd,  or  wall  her  glory  loft.' 

He  faid,  and  arm'd  ;  the  heroes  fhout  applaufe  : 
Then  from  Its  pendent  (heath  hisfwordhe  draws. 
Severs  the  halfer,  and,  in  arms  array'd,  '  ajl'^ 
His  ftation  fixes  near  the  magic  maid,  > 

And  where  Ancxus'  hand  the  pilot's  art  dif- j 

play'd. 
Keen  emulation  fir'd  the  labouring  crew. 
As  down  the  ftream  of  Phafis  Argo  flew. 

Medea's  flight  now  reach'd  .ffieta's  ear, 
And  all  her  crimes  in  all  their  guilt  appear. 
To  council  call'd.  In  arms  the  Colchian  train 
Ru(h  thick  as  billows  on  the  roaring  main, 
Thick  as  the  leaves  that  flutter  from  above,     34O 
When  blading  autumn  ftrlps  the  faded  grove ; 
60  thick  the  ihouting  Colchians  ru(h  to  war, 
Led  by  .^eta  in  his  fplendid  car, 
Glorying  in  Phcebus'  gifts,  his  rapid  fteeds, 
Whofe  fwiftncfs  far  the  fpeed  of  winds  exceeds. 
His  left  a  buckler's  wide  circumference  rais'd; 
In  his  extended  right  a  flambeau  blaz'd; 
His  girded  belt  a  mighty  fpear  fuftains  ; 
His  fon  Abfyrtus  grafps  the  fhwing  reins.       249f 
Now  by  tough  oars  impeU'ri  and  profperous  tides. 
The  veffel  glibly  down  the  river  glides. 
Th'  indignant  kittg  invok'd  the  powers  above, 
His  parent  Phoebus,  and  almighty  Jove, 
His  wrongs  to  witnefs  :  and  to  fudden  fate 
Dosm'J  in  his  fury  the  devoted  ftat«. 
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Who  darM  delay  the  guilty  maid  to  bring, 
From  land  or  ocean  to  their  injur'd  king, 
On  their  rebellious  heads  his  wrath  (hould  fall, 
And  vengeance  merited  o'ertake  them  all.       259 
Thus  mcnac'd  he  ;  and,  lo  !   the  Colchian  train 
Launch'd  on  that  day  their  veffels  in  the  main  ; 
Swift,  on  that  day,  unfurl'd  their  bellying  fails, 
And  all  embarking  caught  the  balmy  gales. 
Nor  deem  ye  this  a  well-train'd  naval  hoft  ; 
Like  flocks  of  birds  they  fcream  around  the  coaft. 
Juno,  propitious  to  her  favourite  crew, 
Infpir'd  the  breezes  that  ferenely  bley. 
That  foon  on  Grecian  land  the  fair  might  tread, 
And  pour  deftrucftion  down  on  Pelia's  head. 
With  the  third  morn,  on  Paphlagonia'sfhore,  470 
Where  Halys  rolls  his  flream,  the  heroes  moor, 
Medea  here  ordain'd  a  folemn  rite 
To  Hecate,  the  mapiic  queen  of  night. 
But  what,  or  how  fhe  form'd  the  potent  fpell 
Let  none  inquire,  nor  (hall  my  numbers  tell : 
Fear  holds  me  filent.     Here  the  pious  band 
Eredt  afacred  temple  on  the  ftrand, 
Sacred  to  Hecate,  night's  awful  queen  ! 
And  ftill  befide  the  beech  the  holy  fane  is  feen. 
And  now  the  words  of  Phincus,  old  and  blind, 
Recurr'd  to  Jafon,  and  each  hero's  mind,        a8l 
From  JE^  he  advis'd  them  to  purfue 
A  different  courfe,  a  courfe  no  pilot  knew 
Which  Argus  thus  delineates  to  the  crew 
When  towards  Orchomenos  our  courfe  we  bent. 
We  took  that  route  th'  inftrudtive  prophet  meant. 
For  in  times  paft  a  different  road  was  known, 
Andthis  thy  prieftsEgyptian  Thebeshave  fliown. 
Before  the  ftars  adorn'd  the  fapphire  fphere. 
Or  Danus'  race  had  reach'd  th'  inquirer's  ear  : 
In  Greece  the  bold  Arcadians  reign'd  alone,  291 
And  ere  bright  Cynthia  deck'd  her  filver  throne. 
On  acorns  liv'd,  the  food  of  favage  man  ; 
Before  Deucalion's  fons  their  reign  began; 
With  harvcfts  then  was  fertile  Egypt  crov.rn'd, 
Mother  of  mighty  chiefs,  of  old  renown'd  ; 
Then  the  broad  Triton,  beauteous  to  behold, 
His  ftreams  prolific  o'er  the  country  roU'd. 
For  Jove  defcends  not  there  in  beauteous  rains. 
But  inundations  fertilize  the  plains.  300 

Hence  rofe  the  matchlefs  chief  (if  fame  fays  true). 
Who  conquer'd  Europe's  realms  and  Afia's  too  ; 
His  hardy  troops  embattled  at  his  fide, 
He  on  his  valour  and  thofe  troops  rely'd. 
He  built  and  peopled  with  fuperior  flcill 
Unnumber'd  cities,  fome  remaining  dill. 
Though  many  ages  now  have  pafs'd  away, 
Yet  JE?i  (lands,  nor  haftens  to  decay; 
Peopled  at  firft  by  his  adventurous  train,       309 
Whofe  long-continued  race  ev'n  now  remain. 
With  care  they  ftill  recording  tablets  keep 
Of  all  the  limits  of  the  land  and  deep. 
Wherever  rivers  flow,  or  ftorms  prevail, 
Wherever  men  can  march,  or  fliips  can  fail. 
A  river,  ftately-vvinding,  deep  and  wide, 
From  far  far  diftant  mountains  rolls  its  tide ; 
Where  (hips  of  burden  fure  proteiSlion  claim : 
Long  is  its  courfe,  and  Ifter  is  its  name. 
Far  o'er  Riphjean  hills  where  Boreas  reigns. 
He  undivided  flows  through  various  plains ;  330 
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'  But  when  through  Thrace  and    Scythian    cUtn'^ 

'  he  glides, 
'   In  two  broad  ftreams  his  rapid  flood  divides  : 
'  This  to  th'  Ionian  fea  its  circuit  fweeps, 
'  That  wider  ftretches  to  Trinacria's  deeps, 
'  Whofe  lofty  (horesyour  Grecian  coaft  command, 
'   If  Achelous  flow  through  Grecian  land.' 

He  faid  ;  a  favouring  fign  the  goddefs  gave, 
Which  with  new  courage  animates  the  brave. 
Celeftial  fires  emit  a  living  ray. 
And  beams  of  glory  point  the  certain  way.       331:. 
Here,  leaving  Lycus'  valiant  fon  behind, 
They  fpread  with  joy  their  canvafs  to  the  wind. 
Afar  the  Paphlagonian  hills  appear  ; 
And  from  Carambis'  cape  remote  they  fteer,' 
Led  by  the  heavenly  light  and  kindly  gales, 
Till  in  broad  Ifter's  flood  the  veffcl  fails. 

Where  the  Cyanean  rocks  o'erlook  the  main. 
Part  of  the  Colchians  fteer  their  courfe  in  vain  ; 
While  they,  whofe  counfels  fage,  Abfyrtus  guides. 
Cut  through  the  mouth  call'd  Calon  Ifter's  tides. 
Outfailing  thus  yon  tardy  (hips,  they  fweep    341 
With  fkilful  oars  the  wide  Ionian  deep. 
An  ifle,  which   Ifter's  branching  ftreams   com- 

prife, 
Peuce,  triangular,  before  them  lies  : 
Wide  o'er  the  beach  its  ample  bafe  extends, 
And  in  the  flood  its  pointed  angle  ends. 
The   two  broad   ftreams,  that  round  the  iflani 

flow, 
They  by  Arecos'  name  and  Calon  know, 
Below  this  ifle  Abfyrtus  and  his  crew 
Through  the  wide  Calon  their  fwift  courfe  pur- 
fue :  350 
Above  it  failing  Jafon's  comrades  ftray. 
And  through  Arecos  wind  their  diftant  way. 
Such    naval   force    difmay'd    the    neighbouring 

fwains ; 
They  left  their  fleecy  flocks  and  verdant  plains : 
The  fliips  in  view,  with  terror  ftruck  they  flood, 
And  deem'd  them  monfters  rifing  from  the  flood  : 
Never  beheld  they  from  their  native  (hore 
Ships  proudly  failing  on  the  feas  before. 
For  the  fierce  Scythians  and  Sigynnian  race" 
Maintain'd    no    commerce    with    the    fons    of 

Thrace :  360 

Nor  Sindians  e'er,  who  roam  the  defert  plain. 
Nor  e'er  Graucenians  crofs'd  the  feas  for  gain. 
When  Argo's  crew  the  mount  Angurus  pafs'd. 
And  reach'd  the  rock  Cauliacus  at  laft, 
(Ifter,  near  which  hisftately  ftream  divides 
And  mingles  with  the  deep  his  fever'd  tides)  : 
And  diftant  left  the  wide  Talaurian  plain, 
Then  had   the  Colchians  plough'd  the  Chrooian 

main. 
Here,  left  the  vc(rel  'fcape,  they  cautious  ftay,- 
And  ftrive  to  intercept  her  in  her  way,  37a 

At  length  appears  to  their  expetfting  view 
On  Ifter's  flood  the  enterprifing  crew. 
Two  lovely  fea  girt  ifle.s  their  notice  claim'd, 
Dear  to  Diana,  and  the  Burgi  nam'd. 
Superb  in  one  a  facred  temple  rofe. 
And  one  fecur'd  them  from  their  Colchian  foes. 
Her  power  revering  vvhom  thefe  ifles  obey, 
The  foe  had  quitted  them  without  delay. 
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£ach  ifle  befids  was  throng'd  with  Colchian  hofts. 
Who,  guarding  every  pafs,  proteiit  the  coatls.  380 
For  troops  of  enemies  embattled  flood, 
Far  ev'n  as  Ncftis  and  Saiango's  flood. 

Their  numbers  few,   the  Mynian  chiefs  for- 
bear 
To  wage  with  numerous  foes  unequal  war, 
Preventive  of  debate,  this  truce  was  feai'd  ; 
'Ihat,  fince  the  king  propos'd  the  fleece  to  yield, 
Whether  by  open  force,  or  arts  unknown, 
Conqueft  the  daring  combatant  might  crown, 
He,  though  reludant,  muft  rcfign  his  right,    389 
And  the  contefted  prize  the  victor's  toil  requite. 
That,  from  the  crowd  with  fecrecy  convey'd, 
Diana's  fane  fliould  guard  the  magic  maid, 
Till  mid'  the  fceptred  princes  one  arofe 
To  fix  their  vague  opinions,  and  propofe, 
Or  to  reftore  her  to  her  fire's  embrace. 
Or  in  Orchomenos's  city  place, 
Or  freely  grant  her  to  embark  in  peace. 
And  with  the  Grecian  heroes  vifit  Greece. 

When    now   long    pondering,    the    fufpicious 
maid  399 

Had  learn'd,  and  all  their  fecrct  counfels  wcigh'd. 
Tormenting  cares  difturb  her  mind's  repofe. 
And  keen  rcflecftion  added  woes  to  woes. 
Afide  il\e  then,  from  all  th'  aflemblcd  crew, 
With  cautious  fecrecy  her  Jafon  drew  : 
Him,    thus    withdrawn,    th'    rmpaffion'd    maid 

addrefs'd, 
And  tnld  the  fecret  forrows  of  her  bread  : 

'  Say,    what   the    caufe  th.U  hollile  hofls   are 
join'd, 

•  And  leagues,  deftrudive  of  my  peace  combin'd  ? 

•  Say,  have   thefe  charms,  with   rapture  once  ex- 

'  plor'd, 

•  LuU'd  to  forgetfulnefs  my  faithlefs  lord  ?     410 

•  Hath  time  effac'd  the  promifes  he  made, 

'  When  in  the  needful  hour  he  aik'd  mine  aid  ? 

•  Where  now  thine  oaths,  prefcrr'd  to  mighty 

'  Jove  ? 

•  Where  now  thy  tenders  of  unalter'd  love  ? 

•  Curs'd   oaths !  which   bade  me    all  I   love  dif- 

'  claim,  [name  ! 

•  Friends,     parents,    conntry,    every     honour'd 

•  Forlorn  and  vcx'd  left  thou  ftiouid'd  toil  in  vain, 

•  I  with  the  plaintive  halcyon  fought  the  main, 

•  I  foUow'd  but  to  ftiield  thee  from  alarms, 

•  When  bulls  breath'd  fire,  and  giants  rofe    in 

'  arms.  420 

•  Now  is  the  fleece,  for  which  ye  fail'd,  poffefs'd, 
'  And  by  my  foolilh  fondnefs  thou  art  blefs'd. 

«  Bltfs'd  thcu  ;   but  me  what  fecret  forrows  vex, 
'  Whofe  deeds  reflcdl  diihonour  on  my  fex  ! 

•  Me  as  thy  daughter,  fifter,  wife  they  brand, 
'  Who  dare  attend  thee  to  a  diftant  land. 

'   But  flay,  protedl  me,  eafe  my  weight  of  woe, 
'  Nor  to  my  royal  fire  without  me  go. 

•  Oh  !  think  on  juftice,  and  revere  thine  oath, 

•  Which   both  confented   to,    which  bound    us 

'  both  :  430 

•  Or  inftant,  Ihould'ft  thou  every  tic  evade, 

•  In  this  frail  bofom  plunge  the  pointed  blade. 

•  Thus  frantic  love  its  due  defertsftiall  fee, 

'  And  dta'.h  come  grateful  to  a  v.'retch  like  me. 


'  Think,  fhould  the  king  exejt  his  fovcrcign  fway 
'  And  with  my  brother  deiline  me  to  ftay, 
'  (That  king  with  whom  ye  both  with  treache- 
'  rous  aim 

•  Have  form'd  a  league,  fubverfive  of  my  fame)  ; 
'  Oh  !  how  fhall  I  behold  my  father's  face  ?  43J 
'  With  courage  [  !   not  (hrinking  at  difgrace  ? 

'  No  ;  ftung  by  conicience,  I  foreftall  my  fate, 
'  And  feel  the  horrors  which  my  crimes  create. 
'  Back  o'er  the  feas,  mid'  raging  tempefts  borne, 
'  Long  may'fl  thou  wander  joylefs  and  forlorn. 
'  Ne'er  may  thy  boafted  patrouefs  and  friend, 

*  Juno,  to  thte  her  wonted  aid  extend. 

'  Stern  fate  may  (lill  feverer  toils  ordain, 
'  And  thoii,  falfe  v/retch,  remember  me  in  vain. 
'  Oh  1  may  the  fleece  deceive  thy  ravifli'd  fight, 
'   And,  like  a  vifion,  vanifli  into  night.  450 

'  Rife  may  my  furies,  vengeance  to  demand, 
'  And  diilant  drive  thee  from  thy  native  land. 
'  From  thee,  their  guilty  fource,  my  forrows  flow; 
'  Share  now  thy  part,  and  fuffer  woe  for  woe. 
'  Thine  oaths  no   more    a  flighted  maid    fhall 

'  wrong, 
'  Nor  this  perfidious  truce  protecft  thee  long.' 

Stung  with  defpalr,  flie  utter'd  thus  her  grief. 
Thus  to  her  angry  fpirit  gave  relief. 
To  burn    the   fliip  forth   rulh'd  th'    impetuous 

dame,  46«' 

And  wrap  its  heaven-built  fides  in  fuddcn  flame  ; 
Refolv'd  in  thought,  as  now  the  veflel  blaz'd, 
To  perifii  dauntlefs  in  the  flame  flie  rais'd  : 
But  Jafon  thus,  with  boding  fears  itnprefs'd, 
Sooth'd  the  mad  tumults  of  Medea's  breaft  :  [ear 
"  Ceafe,  heavenly  maid,  nor  wound  a  lover 'a 
"   With  words  unwelcome,  and  unfit  to  hear. 
"  The  common  fafety  bids  us  all  unite 
"  To  gain  a  timely  refpitc  from  the  fight. 
"   See,  fair  protecSlrcfs,  to  reftore  thee  loft,        46* 
"  What  clouds  of  enemies  furround  the  coaft. 
"  The  country  arms  thy  brother's  caufe  to  aid, 
"  And  bear  thee  to  thy  fire  a  captive  maid. 
"  Againft  fuch  force  Ihould  we  our  arms  oppofe, 
"  Perifh    might    all   our   hoft,   o'erpower'd    by 

"  foes  : 
"  Then,  fad  to  think  !  if,  every  hero  flain, 
"  In  long  captivity  muft  thou  remain. 
"  Our  arts  perfidious  will  this  truce  conceal, 
"  Whofe  baneful  influence  muft  thy  brother  feel. 
"  Berav'd  of  him,  the  Colchians'  caufe  to  aid, 
"  And  to  recover  thee,  a  captive  maid,  480 

"  No  more  the  neighbouring  forces  will  unite  : 
"   Inftant  will  I  renew  the  defperate  fight 
"  Secure  my  wifti'd  return,  and  vindicate 

"  right." 
Thus  fpoke   he  mild ;  the  mifchief-brooding 

maid 
Told  her  dark  purpofe,  and,  *  O  think,'  fhe  faid, 
'  Think.  Jafon,  now  :  oppofe  we,  as  befeems, 
'  To  their  deftrudtive  deeds  deftru(£tive  fchemes. 

*  Urg'd  firft  by  love,  in  error's  maze  I  ftray'd, 
'  And  through  that  god  is  every  luft  obey'd. 

'  Decline  the  fight,  till  I  the  youth  betray,       49O 
'  And  to  your  hands  confign,  an  eafy  prey. 
'   With  prefents  be  the  hecdiefs  llripling  lur'd  : 

•  Heralds,  of  faith  approv'U,  by  me  proeur'd, 
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J  Ere  long  a  fecret  audience  fhall  obtain, 
?  And  to  my  purpnies  Abfyrtus  pain. 
*   My  plan  (1  reck  not)  if  it  pleafe,  purfue : 
«  Go,  flay  my  brother,  and  the  fi^ht  renew.* 
Such   were  the   fnarcs  the   treacherous  lovers 

laid ; 
And  by  large  prefents  was  the  prince  betray'd. 
The  heralds  with  thefe  fpecious  prefents  bore    jOO 
The  veil  Hypfipyle  fn  lately  v/ore. 
Each  grace  in  Naxos  ifle,  wih  art  divine. 
Wrought  the  rich  raiment  for  the  god  of  wine; 
He  gave  it  Thoas,  his  illuftrinus  heir, 
And  ThoaS  to  tlypfipyle  the  fair  ; 
She  gave  it  Jafon  ;  wondering  you  behold 
And   with    new    tranfpoit  trace  th'  embroider'd 

gold. 
What  lime   with   large  neAareous  draughts  op- 

prefs'd. 
On  the  foft  vefture  Bacchus  funk  to  reft, 
Oofe  by  his  fide  the  Cretan  maid  reclin'd,       51c 
At  Naxos  iflc  whom  Thefeus  left  behind  ;        . 
From  that   blefs'd  hour  the  robe,  with   odours 

fiU'd, 
Ambrofial  fragrance  wide  around  diftill'd. 

Her  guileful  purpofes  the  magic  maid 
In  order  thus  before  the  heralds  laid  : 
That  foon  as  night  her  fable  fhade  had  fpread, 
And  to  the  te;viple  was  Medea  ltd, 
Thither  Abfyrtus  fhould  repair  and  hear 
A  projedl:  pleafing  to  a  brother's  ear  : 
How  file,  the  golden  ficece  in  triumph  borne, 
Would  to  JEcta  fpeed  her  wifh'd  return  ;  5  21 

How    Phiixus'    treacherous   fens    prolong'd    her 

flay. 
And  her  tp  cruel  foes  confign'd  a  prry. 
Then  far  fhe  flung  her  potent  fpells  in  air. 
Which  lur'd  the  diflant  favage  irom  his  lair. 
Curfe  of  mankind  '  from  thee  contentions  flow, 
Difaflrous  love  :   and  every  hearr-felt  woe  ; 
Thy  darts  the  children  of  thy  foes  infeft, 
As  now  they  rankle  in  Medea's  breafl. 
How  vanquiili'd  by  her  wiles,  Abfyrtus  fell,       53O 
In  feemly  order  now  my  mufe  nnift  tell. 

Medea  now  fccur'd  in  Dian'^  fane. 
The  Colchians  haflen  to  their  fhips  again. 
Jafon  meanwhile  lies  in  clofe  ambufh  bent, 
Abfyrtus  and  his  friends  to  circumvent. 
Him,  yet  unpraiSlis'd  in  his  fifter's  guile, 
His  ready  fhi^)  had  wafted  to  the  iile  : 
Conceal'd  in  night  they  tugg'd  their  loilfome  oars, 
Till  in  the  hay  fec'ure  the  veffel  moors. 
Alone,  in  confidence,  the  (tripling  came;  34O 

And  at  Diana's  porch  apprpach'd  the  dame, 
(She  like  a  t<irrent  look'd,  v»'hen  fwoln  with  rain, 
Whicli  foaming  teirines  the  village-fwain) ; 
To  learn  what  fnare  her  wily  art  could  lay. 
To  drive  thefe  bold  adventurers  away. 
And  all  was  plann'd;  when  from  his  ambufcade 
Sprung  ^fon's  fon,  and  fhook  his  lifted  blade. 
The  confcious  lifter,  ftung  with  fecret  dread, 
.Left  her  own  eyes  fhould  view  Abfyrtus  dead, 
Turn'd  from  the  murderous  fcene  afide  ditlrcfa'd. 
And  vcil'd  her  guilty  face  beneath  her  vefi.      551 
Ae  falls  an  ox  beneath  the  llriker'sblow, 
So  was  Abfyrtus  laid  by  Jafon  low, 
Tr.Vns.  II. 


Near  that  bright  fane  the   neighbouring  Btiigi 

built, 
He  eves  his  vidllm,  and  completes  his  guilt. 
Here  funk  he  low  ;  and  to  his  bleeding  fide, 
Compreniiig  both  his  hands  the  hero  died. 
Medea's  veil  receiv'd  the  purple  flood. 
And   h<;r    fair    vefture    blulh'd   with    brother's 

blnod.       .  '     ,       . 

Hell's  blackeft  fury  the  dire  fcene  furvey'd,     560 
And  mark'd  with  udelong  eye  the  reeking  blade. 
The  pious  rite  for  blood  in  feciet  fpilt, 
Jafon  fulfils,  and  expiates  his  guilt, 
fhe  fkin  he  rafes  from  the  body  flain, 
rhrife  licks  the  blood,  thrice  fpits  it  out  again. 
Then  with  collefled  earth  the  corfe  he  prefs'd; 
And  ftiil  his  bones  with  Abfyrteans  reft. 

When    in    full   profped   the    bright   f^am^eali 
blaz'd. 
Which  to  condu61  the  chiefs  Medea  rais'd. 
Elate  with  hope  the  radiant  guide  they  view,   75® 
And  near  the  Colchian  vefTcl  Argo  drew. 
As  lions  fierce  the  timorous  flocks  difmay, 
Leap  o'er  the  folds,  and  drive  them  far  away; 
As  trembling  doves  before  the  kite  retreat. 
So  before  Argo  flies  the  Colchian  fleet, 
Furious  as  flame,  on  all  the  hoft  they  prey'd. 
And  low  in  death  was  each  afTailant  laid. 
Jafon  at  length,  to  aid  his  valiant  crew. 
Who  little  need  his  aid,  appear'd  in  view. 
For  nut  a  fear  their  gallant  hearts  opprefs'd,    38c 
Save  what  their  Jafon's  fafety  might  fuggeft. 
The  chiefs  afiembled  with  Medea  fat, 
And  on  their  future  voyage  thus  debate; 
Peleus  began  :  '  Now,  ere  Aurora  rife, 
'   A  fpeedy  embarkation  I  advife  : 
'  A  different  courfe  with  caution  let  us  choofe; 
'   From  that  far  different  which  the  foe  purfues< 
'   For  (luch  my  fanguine  hope)  when  morning- 

'  Yon  liaughter'd  heaps  difclofes  to  their  fight, 
'  No  words  will  win  them  to  purfue  us  far,  j^a 
'  No  tongue  entice  theiri  to  renew  the  war. 
'  Sedition  foon,  their  prince  Abfyrtus  dead, 
'  Will,  like  a  peft,  o'er  all  the  navy  fpread  ; 
'  Secure  and  free  (hall  we  rccrofs  the  main, 
'  Their  forces  fcatter'd,  and  their  fovereign  flain.' 

He  faid :   the  chiefs  confented,  and  with  halle 
Re-enter'd  Argo,  and  their  oars  embrac'd. 
Hard  by  Eleiflris,  laft  of  iflss,  they  row, 
Near  which,  Eridanus,  thy  waters  flow.  jpjr 

Soon  as  their  leader's  fate  the  Colchiaiis  knew. 
They  vow'd  deftruftion  to  the  Grecian  crew  ; 
And  eager  to  o'ertake  the  Mynian  train. 
Had  travers'd  in  their  wrath  the  boundiefs  tnain, 
But  Juno,  as  her  thunder  awful  roU'd, 
Prefag'd    her   vengeance,    and   their  pride    con<» 

troul'd. 
Dreading  j^eta's  ire,  the  vancjuifli'd  hoft 
Far  diftant  voyag'd  from  the  Colchian  coaft. 
Unnumber'd  ports  the  fcatter'd  fleet  explor'd  : 
Some  to  thofe  ifles  repair'd  where  Jafon  moor'dy 
Nam'd  from  Abfyrtus  :  fome  where  ftately  flowe 
The  flood  Illyricum,expe(3:  repofe  ; 
BeCde  whofe  bank  a  lofty  tower  they  rear'd. 
Where  Cadmus'  and  Harmonia's  tomb  appear'd  : 
U 
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Here  with  the  natives  dwell  they.    Others  roam 
Till  midft  Ceraunian  rocks  they  find  a  home; 
Ceraunian  nam'd,  fince  Jcive's  red  thunder  rore 
I'heir  fhips  that  anthor'd  on  the  neighbouring 
fliore. 

But  towards  the  Hyllean  port  the  heroes  bear, 
And  fortune  fmiling:,  fix  their  halfors  there. 
I'or  many  an  ifle  projefted  o'er  the  tide,  630 

Near  which  no  veffel  could  with  fafety  ride. 
No  hoftile  arts  the  Hylleans  now  dcvife  : 
They  teach  the  Mynians  where  their  voyage  lies; 
And  for  their  friendly  intercourfe  obtain 
The  largeft  tripod  from  Apollo's  fane. 
For,  doubtful  of  the  fleece,  when  Jafon  came 
To  hear  refponfcs  from  the  Pythian  dame, 
Enrich'd  and  honour'd  from  the  fhrine  he  trod 
With  two  bright  tripods  given  by  Delphi's  god. 
'Twas  doom'd  no  power  ihould  lay  the  country 
wafte,  630 

Within  whofe  confines  were  thefe  tripods  plac'd. 
Hid,  for  this  caufe,  in  earth  the  fumptuous  prize 
Hard  by  the  fair  Hyllean  city  lies; 
Deep,  deep  it  lies,  with  ponderous  earth  opprefs'd, 
That  there  unfeen  it  might  for  ever  reft. 
King  flyllus,  whom  in  fam'd  Phceacia's  fliore 
lirir  Meliie  to  great  Alcides  bore. 
To  mortal  view  as  manifeft  no  more. 
Naufithoiis,  to  youthful  Hyllus  kind. 
The  hetdlefs  ftripling  in  his  courts  confin'd;    640 
(Tor,  when  to  Macris'  ifle  Alcides  fled, 
That  far-fam'd  ifle,  which  infant  Bacchus  fed, 
To  expiate  his  guilt,  and  walh  the  {lain 
Of  blood  yet  flreaming  from  his  children  flain, 
Here  as  befide  his  favourite  beach  he  rov'd, 
The  naiad  Melite  he  faw  and  lov'd. 
The  daughter  of  iEgeus  fair  and  young. 
From  whofe  carefTes  hopeful  Hyllus  fprung.) 
But  he,  to  manhood  ripening,  wifn'd  10  roam 
Far  from  his  fovereign's  eye  and  regal  home  : 
The  native  iflanders  augment  his  train,  651 

And  with  their  leader  tempt  the  Chronian  main. 
Naufithoiis  complied  with  each  demand, 
And  Hyllus  fettled  on  th'  Illyric  ftrand  : 
Dut  as  he  ftrove  his  fcatter'd  herd  to  Ihield, 
A  boor's  rude  weapon  flretch'd  him  on  the  field. 

How  crofs  thefe  feas,  how  round  th'  Aufonian 
fhores, 
And  the  Ligurian  ifles  they  plied  their  oars, 
Ye  mufcs  tell :  what  tokens  Itiil  remain 
Of  Argo's  voyage,  what  her  feats  explain  ;      660 
.Say,  to  what  end,  by  what  impelling  gales 
She  o'er  remotefl  feas  unfurl'd  her  fail?. 

All-feeing  Jove  their  perfidy  difcern'd, 
And  for  .'\bfyrtus  flain  with  anger  burn'd. 
By  Circe's  nnflic  rites  heaven's  fire  decreed 
'The  guilt  to  expiate  of  fo  bafe  a  deed. 
To  fufferings  dire,  but  what  no  mortal  knew, 
He,  ere  they  fafe  return'd,  foredoom'd  the  crew. 

Beyond   the   Hyllean   land    their  courfe  they 
fteer'd  : 
Remote  the  vaft  Liburnian  ifles  appear'd,         670 
Lare  fiU'd  with  Colchians;  Pitya  fair, 
And  rocky  IfTa,  are  the  names  they  bear. 
'Jhcfe  jflandb  pa!"c,  Cercyra's  din's  they  greet, 
Where  dwelt  (for  here  had  Neptune  thofc  her  f-at) 


Cercyra  ;  he,  by  tender  pafljons  fway'd. 

From  diftant  Phliuns  fetch'd  the  black-cy*d  maid  ; 

Melaine  her  admiring  failor's  name, 

As  through  dark  groves  they  view  the  fwartby 

dame. 
Fleet  as  the  veffel  fails  before  the  wind, 
CerolTus,  Melite  they  leave  behind.  6%0 

Soon  on  Nymphxa,  though  remote,  fhe  gains. 
Where  Atla^  daughter,  queen  Calypfo,  reigns. 
The  crew  conjedlur'd,  through  far  diftant  fkies 
They  faw  the  tall  Ceraunian  mountains  rife. 
And  now  Jnve's  purpofes  and  vengeful  rage 
Propitious  Juno's  anxious  thoughts  engage. 
That  every  toil  with  glory  might  be  crown'd, 
And  no  difaftrous  rocks  their  fiiip  furround. 
She  wak'd  the  brifker  gales  in  Argo's  aid, 
Till  in  Elevlris'  ifle  fhe  rode  embay'd.  690 

Sudden,  the  veffel,  as  fhe  fail'd  along. 
Spoke,  wondrous  portent !  as  with  human  tongue  : 
Her  fturdy  keel  of  Dodoneau  oak. 
By  Pallas  vocal  made,  prophetic  fpoke. 
This  folemn  voice  fhook  every  heart  with  fear : 
They  deeni'd  the  thunderer'sthreatcn'd  vengeance 

near. 
*  ExpeA,'  fays  Argo, '  ftorms  and  wint'ry  feas,* 
'  'Till  Circe's  rites  the  wrath  of  Jove  appeafe. 
'  Ye  guardian  tv^rins,  who  aid  our  great  defign, 
'   By  humble  pray'r  the  heavenly  powers  incline 
'  To  fleer  me  fafe  to  each  Aufonian  bay,  7®! 

'  And  to  the  haunts  of  Circe  point  my  way.' 

Thus  .4.rgo  fpoke,  as  night  her  fhades  difplay'd  : 
The  fons  of  Leda  liften'd  and  obey'd. 
Before    th'    immortal   powers  their   hands   they 

fpread ;  [dread. 

All,  fave  thefe  chiefs,  were   flruck  with   filent 
The  canvafs,  wide-diftended  by  the  gales, 
Swift  down  Eridanus  the  galley  fails. 
Here  Jove's  dread  bolt  transfix'd  the  ftripling's 

fide,  7C9 

Who  greatly  dar'd  fhe  car  of  Phoebus  guide. 
This  flood  receiv'd  him  ;  and  the  flaming  wound 
Still  fleams,  and  fpreads  offenfive  vapours  round. 
The  feathery  race,  as  o'er  the  flood  they  fly, 
Wrapp'd  in  fulphureous  exhalations  die. 
The  poplar's  winding  bark  around  them  fpread, 
Apollo's  dautfhtcrs  wail  their  brother  dead. 
Down  their  fair  cheeks   bright  tears  of  amber 

run. 
Sink  in  the  fand,  and  harden  by  the  fun. 
When  boifterous  winds  the  troubled  waters  urge, 
.A-nd  o'er  its  bank  afcends  the  fwelling  furge,  720 
Thefe  amber  gems,  fwept  by  the  tide  away, 
Their  pearly  tribute  to  the  river  pay. 
But,  down  the  ftream,  as  Celtic  legends  tell, 
The  tears  of  Pha-bus  floated  as  they  fell 
!n  amber  drops,  what  time  from  angry  Jove 
The  gcid  withdrew,  and  left  the  realms  above  : 
To  the  fair  Hyperborean  race  he  fled, 
Gricv'd  for  iiis  favourite,  iEfculapius  dead. 
From  fair  Coronis  fprung  this  godlike  fon, 
Where  .Vmyros'  ftreams  near  Lacera  run.        730 

Strangers  to  mirth,  the  penfive  Mynians  mufe 
On  thtir  hard  lot,  and  ftrcngthening  food  refufe. 
Lutlv'ng  the  flench  thefe  putrid  ftreams  erhit, 
SitkcmJj;^  and  fpiritld's  whole  days  chcy  lit ; 
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Whole  nights  they  hear  the  forrowing  fifters  cell, 
How  by  the  bolts  of  Jove  their  brother  fell. 
I'heir  mingled  tears,  as  o'er  the  ftream  they  weep, 
Like  drops  of  oil  float  down  the  rapid  deep. 
The  Rhone's  broad  channel  Argo's  keel  divides, 
Which  mingles  with  Eridanus  its  tides  :  740 

There,  where  the  confluent  floods  unite  their  force, 
Boifterous    they   foam.     The    Rhone    derives  its 

fource 
From  caverns  deep,  which,  far  from  mortal  fight, 
l..ead  to  the  portals  and  the  realms  of  night. 
One  ftream  its  tribute  to  th'  Ionian  pays, 
One  to  the  wide  Sardinian  ocean  llrays ; 
Through    feven   wide  mouths  it  difembogues  its 

tides. 
Where  foaming  to  the  fea  its  dreams  divides. 
This   winding  ftream  tranfniics  th'  adventurous 
li.  train 

To  lakes  that  delug'd  all  the  Celtic  plain.        '750 
Difaftrous  fate  had  here  their  labour  foil'd, 
And  of  her  boafted  prowefs  Argo  fpoil'd, 
(For  through  a  creek  to  ocean's  depths  cunvey'd, 
To  fure  deftru(ftion  had  the  heroes  ftray'd); 
But  Juno  haften'd  from  on  high,  and  flood 
On  a  tall  rock,  and  fliouted  o'er  the  flood. 
All  heard,  and  all  with  fudden  terror  fliook  ; 
For  loud  around  them  burfts  of  thuiider  broke. 
Admonifti'd  thus,  ('iibmilTive  they  return. 
And  fteering  back  their  better  courle  difcern.  760 
Mid'  Celtas  and  Lugurians  long  they  ftray'd, 
But  reach'd  the  fea-beat  fnore  by  Juno's  aid  : 
O'er  them  each  day  her  cloudy  veil  flie  drew, 
And  thus  from  human  figlit  conceal'd  the  crew; 
Whofe  fliip  had  now  the  broad  mid  channel  pafs'd. 
And  rode  amid  the  Stcechades  at  laft  :  [vain. 

For  Jove's  twin  fons  had    pray'd,  nor  pray'd  in 
Hence  rear  they  altars,  andt  due  rites  ordain 
To  thefe  kind  powers,  whofe  influential  aid 
Not  only  Argo's  bold  adventurers  fway'd  ; 
But  later  voyagers,  by  Jove's  decree. 
Have  own'd  their  happy  influence  o'er  the  fea. 

Tiie  Stoschades  now  leffening  from  their  view, 
Swift  to  -.^thalia's  ifle  the  veffel  flew,  [fliore, 

With    chalks,  that,   as  they    cover'd,    ting'd  the 
The  heroes  rubb'd  their  wearied  bodies  o'er. 
Here    are    their   quoits  and  wond'rous   armour 

fram'd, 
Here  is  their  port  difplay'd,  Argoiis  nam'd. 
Hence  failing,  they  the  Fyrrhene  fhore  furvey. 
As  through  Aufonia's  deeps  they  cleave  th^ir  li- 
quid way. 
iEeas'  celebrated  port  they  reach,  781 

And  faften  here  their  halfers  to  the  beach. 
Here  faw  they  Circe,  as  in  ocean's  bed, 
Difmay'd  with  nightly  dreams,  ftie  plung'd  her 
head.  [gore 

For  thus    the    forcerefs  drcam'd;  that  blood  and 
Had  fmear'd  her   walls,  and   flow'd   around  her 

floor : 
That  all  her  treafiir'd  ftorcs  were  wrapp'd  in  flame, 
With  which  fhe  lui'd  each  paifcnger  thatcaijie. 
That  copiou-i  ftreams  of  blood  her  hand  apply'd, 
And  her  fears  vanifti'd  as  the  flames  fubOde.   650 
1  or  this  the  magic  dame,  as  morning  rofc, 
Wafli'd  in  the  cleaning  wave  hsr  locks  and  clothce, 


Monflers,  unlike  the  favage,  beftial  race, 
Unlike  to  humankind  in  gait  or  face, 
Limbs  not  their  own  fupport  whofe  hideous  frame 
Asflieep  their  fliepherd  follow,  thefe  their  dame. 
Such  monflers  once  the  pregnant  earth  difclos'd, 
Of  heterogeneous  fliape  and  limbs  compos'd: 
No  drying  winds  had  then  the  foil  condens'd. 
No  folar  rays  their  genial  warmth  difpens'd  ;  800 
But  time  perfe^ion  to  each  creature  gave  : 
Monfters  like  thefe  were  feen  in  Circe's  cave, 
All,  ftedfaft  gazing  on  her  form  and  face, 
Pronounc'd  the  forcerefs  of  jEeta's  race. 
Thofe  terrors  vanifli'd,  which  her  dream  infpir'd, 
Back  to  her  gloomy  cell  the  dame  retir'd. 
Ciofc  in  her  guileful  hand  flie  grafp'd  each  gueft. 
And  bade  them  follow  where  her  footfteps  prefs'd. 
'1  he  crowd  aloof  at  Jafon's  mandate  ftay'd, 
While  he  accompanied  the  Colchian  maid.       810 
Together  thus  they  Circe's  fteps  purfue, 
Till  her  enchanting  cave  arofe  in  view. 

Their  vifit's  caufeher  troubled  mind  diftrefs'd; 
On  downy  feats  flie  plac'd  each  princely  gueft. 
They  round  her  hearth  fat  motionlefs   and  mute  : 
( With  plaintive  fuppliants  fuch  manners  fuit) 
Her  folded  hands  her  blufliing  face  conceal; 
Deep  ill  the  ground  he  fix'd  the  murderous  fteel  ; 
N i.r  dare  they  once,  in  equal  forrow  drown'd, 
Lift  their  dtjiiSed  eyelids  from  the  ground.     820 
Circe  beheld  their  guilt  :  flie  faw  they  fled 
From  vengeance  hanging  o'er  the  murderer's  head. 
The  holy  rites,  approv'd  of  Jove,  ftie  pays  : 
(Jove,  thus  appeas'd,  his  hafty  vengeance  ftays) 
l  hefe  rites  from  guilty  ftains  the  culprits  clear, 
Who  lowly  fuppliant  at  her  cell  appear. 
To  expiate  their  crime  in  order  due, 
Firft  to  her  flirine  a  fucking  pig  Cue.  drew, 
Whofe  nipples  from  its  birth  diftended  Hood : 
Its   neck  flie   ftruck,   and   bath'd   her   hands   in 
blood.  ^  830 

Next  with  libations  meet  and  prayer  fhe  ply'd 
Jove,  who  acquits  the  fuppliant  homicide 
Without  her  door  a  train  of  naiads  ftand, 
Adminillring  whate'er  her  rites  demand  ; 
Within,  the  flames,  that  round  the  hearth  arife, 
Wafte,  as  fhe  prays,  the  kneaded  facrifice  : 
That  thus  the  furies'  vengeful  wrath  might  ceafe, 
And  Jove  appeas'd,  difmifs'  them  both  in  peace, 
Whether  they  came  to  expiate  the  guilt 
Of  friends  or  (Irangtrs  blood  by  treachery  fpilc. 

Circe  arofe,  her  myflic  rites  complete,  84I 

And  phc'd  the  princes  on  a  fplendid  feat. 
Near  ihem  fhe  fat  and  urg'd  them  to  explain 
'I'heir  plan  and  progrefs  o'er  the  dangerous  main  : 
Whence  rofe  the  wifli  to  vifu  Cjrce's  ifle. 
And  thus  beneath  her  roof  converfe  a  while. 
For  flill  on  evt-ry  thought  the  vifion  prefs'd. 
And  its  remembrance  ftill  difturb'd  her  reft. 
Soon  as  the  forcerefs  faw  Medea  rsife  849 

From  earth  tliofe  eyes  v.'hich  fhot  a  beamy  blaze, 
Anxious  flie  wifti'd  to  hear  her  native  tongue, 
ConJ!^i5^urii)g  from  her  fca'ures  whence  fhe  fprung. 
For  all  Sd's  race  are  bsauteou^  as  their  fire; 
Their  ladiaiu  eyes  emit  ccleflial  fire. 
The  willing  maid  complied  with  each  demandj 
Aad  ifi  the  language  of  lt«r  uati-.e  land 
Uij 
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Her  ftory  tolJ  •,  each  {lr;inge  event  deelar'd. 
What  countries  they  had  leen,  what  dangers  fliar'd  ; 
Her  fifter's  counfeis,  ho\*  they  fway'd  lier  brcall, 
How  with  the  fons  of  Plirixus  (he  tranfj^ref^'d, 
How  from  her  fatliei  fled,  his  threats  difdain'd  : 
But  ftill  untold  her  brother's  fate  remain'd.     I62 
His   fate   th'  enchantrefs  luiew  ;   no    arts   could 

hide 
The  murderous  deed  :   fhe  pitied  and  reply'd  : 
•  Ah  !  wretch,  dire  mifchiefs  thy  return  await. 

*  Hope  not  to  fhun  thy  father's  vengeful  hate; 

*  Refolv'd  on  right,  he  to  the  realms  of  Greece 

*  Will  clofe  purfue  thee,  nor  his  fury  ceafc, 

*  Till  he  avenge  the  murder  of  his  fon  :  869 

*  For  deeds  of  blacked  darknefs  haft  thou  done. 

*  But  go,  at  once  my  kin  and  fuppliant  free, 

*  Nor  fear  adJitiohal  diftrtfs  from  me. 

*  Thy  lover  hence,  far  hence  thyfelf  remove, 

*  Who  fcorn'dft  a  father's  for  a  vagrant's  love. 

*  Here  fupplicate  no  more  :  my  heart  difclaims 

*  Thy  guilty  wanderings  and  finifter  aims.' 

She  fpohe  :  the  maid  lamented  ;  o'er  her  head 
Her  veil  Ihe  caft,  and  many  a  tear  flie  fhed. 
Her  trembling  h.and  the  hero  rais'd  with  fpeed. 
And  from  the  cave  of  Circe  both  recede.  880 

By  watchful  Iris  taught,  Saturnia  knew 
What  time  from  Circe's  cave  they  both  withdrew. 
To  mark  their  fteps  commifTion'd  Iris  ftaid. 
On  whom  thefe  frefh  injundlions  Juno  laid  : 
'  Hafte,  Iris,  now  ;  thy  pinions  now  espand, 
'  And  bear  once  more  Saturnia's  dread  command, 

*  Go,  Thetis  roufe  from  ocean's  dark  retreat; 
'  Her  potent  aid  my  projcdts  will  complete. 

*  Spread  then  towards  Vulcan's  fiiores  thy  fpeedy 

'  wing,     ^  889 

«  Where  round  his  anvils  ceafelefs  hammers  ring. 
'   Bid  him  no  more  his  bpiflerous  bellows  ply, 
'  Till  heaven-built  Ar^jo  fail  fecurely  by. 

*  Then  to  the  deity,  whofe  fovereign  fway 
'  Contronls  the  winds,  whom  raging  flormsobey, 

*  Hafte;  and  requeft  that  every  rifing  gale 
'  Be  hulh'd,  and  filence  o'er  the  feas  prevail : 

*  That  round  the  waves  fereneft  zephyrs  play, 

*  Till  Argo  anchors  in  Ph.-eacia's  bay.' 

She  faid  :  and  Iris,  pois'd  on  airy  winf^s, 
From  the  bright  fummit  of  Olympus  fprings :  900 
Defccnds  impetuous  down  the  TEgean  deeps, 
Where  in  his  watery  caverns  Nereus  fleeps. 
'I'o  Thetis  firft  repairs  the  winged  maid  ; 
Solicits  and  obtains  her  potent  aid. 
Vulcan  fhe  next  in  humble  prayer  addrefs'd; 
The  god  of  fire  complied  with  her  rcqucft  : 
His  bellows  heave  their  windy  fides  no  more, 
Norhisfhrill  anvils  (hake  the  difiant  fhore. 
Her  wants  to  iEolus  Ihe  next  difclos'd  : 
And  while  her  wearied  limbs  (he  here  repos'd, 
Thetis  from  all  her  naiad  train  withdrew,        yll 
And  from  her  Nereus  to  Olympus  flew. 
Juno  with  tranfport  hail'd  her  ica-born  gueft. 
Whom  near  her  throne  (he  feated,a.id  addrefs'd  : 

'  O,  hear  my  tale,  bright  goddefs  of  the  main  : 

*  Thou  know'ft  my  care  for  Jafon  and  his  train ; 
'  Thou  know'ft  how  Juno's  arm  alone  upheld, 

*  Ar.d  through  the  jutting  rocks  their  Ihip  ini- 

'  peli'd : 
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'  Around  whofe  fides  fierce,  fiery  tcmpcfts  rave, 

'   And  tlie  huge  crag  is  whiten'd  by  the  wave.  910 

'  Now  muft  they  lail  near  Scylla's  awful  height, 

'   And  where  the  rock  Charbydis  forms  a  ftreight. 

'   Thee  yet  an  infant  in  my  arms  I  prefs'd, 

'    And  more  than  all  thy  Cfter-nymphs  carefs'd. 

'  Revering  me,  the  wife  of  fovereign  Jove, 

'  Thou  fcorn'dft  the  tenders  of  his  lawlefs  love. 

'  (For  him  a  mortal  beauty  now  inflames, 

'   And  now  he  revels  with  celeftial  ddmcs), 

'   And  Jove,  in  vengeance  for  his  flighted  bed, 

'  Swore  not  a  deity  (hould  Thetis  wed.  '  930 

'   Nor  could  the  fervour  of  his  love  abate, 

'  Till  Themis  thus  difclos'd  the  will  cf  fate  ; 

'  That  from  thy  womb  in  future   times  Ihould 

'  fpring, 
'  Superior  to  his  fire,  an  infant  king. 
'  Dreading  th'  event,  left  in  fome  future  day 
'  This  infant  king  fhould  claim  celeftial  fway, 
'  Thee  Jove  abaiidon'd  to  fecure  his  throne, 

*  And  reign  unrivall'd  ever  and  alone. 
'   But,  lo  :    I  gave,  thy  bridal  bed  to  grace, 
'  A  mortal  huflband  worthy  thy  embrace;       940 
'   I  made  thee  mother  of  a  happy  line, 
'   And  to  thy  nuptials  call'd  the  powers  divine. 
'   Myfelf,  in  honour  to  the  godlike  pair, 
'   Deign'd  on  that  day  the  bridal  torch  to  bear. 
'   Soon  as  thy  fon  (believe  the  truths  you  hear) 
'   Shall  in  Elyfium's  blifsful  plains  appear, 

*  Whom  kindly  now  the  foftering  naiads  guard 
»  In  Cliiron's  manfion,  of  thy  milk  debarr'd, 
'   In  Hymen's  filken  chains  the  hero  Jed, 
'  Muft  (hare  the  honours  of  Medea's  bed'.         950 
'  Oh  I   be  a  mother's  tendereft  care  difplay'd, 
'  Succour  thy  Peleu?,  and  thy  daughter  aid, 
'  Hath  he  traiifgrefs'd  .''  thy  rifing  wrath  fubdue; 
'   For  Atc's  dire  effedts  th'  immortals  rue. 
'  Vulcan,  I  ween  obfequious  to  my  will 
'   His  fires  will  ftifle,  and  liis  bellows  ftill ; 
'   His  boifterous  wave  will  .ftiolusreftiain, 
'    And  zephyrs  only  fan  the  curling  main, 
'  Till  Argo  anchors  in  Phaacia's  bay. 
'  But  (helves  and  ftormy  feas  obftrucSl  her  way ; 
'  Thefe,  thefe  I  dread  ;  but  with  my  train  expert, 
'  Be  thine  the  care  thefe  mifchiefs  to  avert.    961 
'   Safe  from  Charybdi.s'  gulf  the  veiTelgcffde, 
'  Safe  from  loud  Scylla's  all-abforbing  tide; 
'   Scylla,  the  terror  of  Aufonia's  (bore, 
'   Whom  Phorcuns  to  infernal  Hecat  bore, 
'  Crata;is  nam'd.    Oh  '.  fummon  ail  thy  pow'r, 
'  Left  her  voracious  jaws  my  chiefs  devour. 
'   Hojic's  cheerly  dawn  if  haply  thou  difcern, 
'  Snatch  from  tlie  watery  grave  the  finking  ftern. 

"   If  "^tis  refolv'd,"  replies  th'  alTenting  queen, 
"  I'empefts  to  curb,  and  oceans  to  ferene,       97^ 
"   Fear  not ;  but  in  my  proffer'd  aid  confide  : 
"  This  arm  (hjill  convoy  Argo  o'er  the  tide. 
"  The  (urge  fubfiding  (hall  confefs  my  fway, 
"   While|harmlefs[zephyrs  round  the  canvafs  play. 
"  Now  muft  I  traverfe  the  wide  fields  of  air, 
"  And  to  my  fifter's  cryftal  grots  repair; 
"  Requeft  their  aid,  and  haften  to  the  (hores, 
"  Where  anchor'd  Argo  unmolcftcd  moors :    98* 
"  That  each  brave  comrade,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
"  With  hewt  elate  may  cleave  the  liquid  way." 
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She  fpolte;  and  through  th'  aerial  regions  fped, 
Then  in  the  pools  of  ocean  plung'd  her  head. 
At  Thetis'  call  the  After  nereids  came, 
And  flock'd  obedient  round  their  oozy  oame. 
Juno's  commands  flie  bade  the  fifters  heed, 
And  to  th'  Aufonian  deep  defceiid  with  fpeed. 

Swifter  than  lightning,  or  than  Pliosbus'  beami5, 
The  goddefs  darted  through  the  yielding  ftreams; 
Till,  gliding  fniooth  befide  the  Tyrrhene  ftrand. 
Her  fpcedy  fortfteps  prefs'd  th'  JEsen  land.      99^ 
Along  the  witding  beach  the  Mynians  ftray, 
And  while  with  quoits  and  darts  their  hours  av/ay. 
Here  Thetis  fingled  from  the  gallant  band 
Pelcus  her  fp<nife,  and  prefs'd  the  hero's  hand  : 
Unfcen  by  all  the  hoft,  his  hand  flie  prtf^'d; 
By  all,  fave  Pcleus,  whom  ihe  thus  aildrefs'<l: 

'  Loiter  not  here;  but  with  returhing  light 
'  Unfurlyourf^ils,  nor  Juno's  counfels  flight.  loco 
'  Safe  through  th'  Erratic  rocks  your  Ihip  to  guide, 

*  Which  frown  tremendous  o'er  the  tofhug  tide. 

*  For  this  the  fea-green  fifters  join  their  farce, 

'  And  fmooth  through  dangerous  feas  your  def- 

'  tin'd  courfe. 
'  My  form,  what  time  we  urge  the  foaming  keel, 
'  By  you  not  unobferv'd,  to  none  reveal; 
'  Left,  as  before,  your  folly  1  chaftife,  T/ile.' 

*  And  to  more  defperate  heights  my  vengeance 

She  faid,  and  vaniih'd  to  the  deeps  below. 
The  wondering  chief  was  pierc'd  with  keeneft 
woe.  1010 

For  Cnce  the  dame,  with  indignation  fir'd, 
Had  from  her  Pelcus'  hated  bed  retir'd, 
Unfeen  till  now  iTie  lurk'd  :  the  ftrife  begun 
Frem  this  unweeting  caufe,.her  infant  fon. 
For,  foon  as  night  diffus'd  its  darkeft  fiiade, 
Her  young  Achilles  o'er  the  name  flic  laid. 
And,  at  return  of  day,  with  ceafelefs  toil 
Apply'd  to  all  his  limbs  ambroflal  oil, 
'I'hat  youth  might  triumph  o'er  th'  attacks  of 
time,  1019 

Nor  creeping  age  impair  his  vigorous  prime. 
The  father  faw,  as  from  his  bed  he  rofe, 
Fierce,  ambient  flames  his  infant's  limbs  enclofe ; 
And,  as  he  gaz'd,  his  rueful  cries  confefs'd 
1  he  boding  forrows  of  a  parent's  breaft. 
Fool !  for  his  queen,  who  heard  her  lord  deplore, 
Dafli'd  in  a  rage  her  infant  on  the  floor. 
Then  fleet  as  air,  or  like  a  dream  of  night, 
She  vanifti'd  fudden  from  his  odious  Cght, 
Plung'd  in  her  fury  down  the  whelming  main. 
Nor  e'er  emerg'd  ftie  from  the  waves  again.  1030 
For  this  he  forrow'd  ;  but  each  fage  command 
Which  Thetis  gave,  he  told  his  gallant  band. 
They  heard,  and  from  their  fports  retir'd  in  hafte; 
Then  ftiar'd  recumbent,  in  a  ftinrt  repaft. 
Sated,  they  catch  the  comforts  of  repofe. 
Till,  every  toil  renewing,  morn  arofe. 

Soon  as  her  radiant  light  illumin'd  heav'n, 
And  to  their  wifti  were  breezy  zephyrs  giv'n. 
Quitting  the  land,  they  chmb  with  nimble  feet 
The  lofty  decks,  and  reaffume  their  feat.        1040 
Each  to  his  toil  returns  alert  and  bold  : 
They  tear  the  griping  anchor  from  its  hold ; 
They  hoift  the  yard,  their  bracing  ropes  unbind, 
And  give  the  flapping  canvafs  to  the  wind. 


Swift  fails  the  fiiip  :  foon  to  th'  espeAIng  crew 

AnthemoefTa's  ifle  arofe  in  view. 

The  fyrens  here,  from  Acheloiis  fprung, 

Allure  the  loitering  failors  with  their  tongue, 

Who,  fattening  to  the  beach  the  corded  ftay, 

Neglevft  their  voyage,  and  attend  the  lay.       I050 

What  time  to  Achelous'  longing  arms 

The  'mufe  Terpfichore  refign'd  her  charms. 

Their  mutual  love  thefe  wily  fongfters  crown'd  ; 

Who  lur'd,  in  times  remote,  with  tempting  found, 

Ceres'  fair  daughter,  and  fallacious  (how 

A  virgin-face,  while  wing'd  like  fowls  they  flew. 

On  a  bright  eminence  the  charmers  ftand. 

And  watch  the  veff"els  as  they  tug  to  land. 

Full  many  a  mariner  their  fongs  betray, 

Who  lifts  and  lingers  till  he  pines  away.        I060 

As  Argo  fail'd  they  rais'd  their  tuneful  tongue ; 

And  here  their  halfers  had  the  heroes  hung. 

But  Thracian  Orpheus  wak'd  his  wonted  tire. 

And  fung  refponfive  to  his  lieavcnly  lyre. 

That  each  rcfounding  chord  might  pierce  their  ear, 

And  none  the  mufic  of  the  fyrens  hear. 

Yet  ftill  they  fung :  ftill  brifkly,  with  the  breeze, 

The  vefTel  tilted  o'er  the  curling  feas. 

Butes  alone  became  an  cafy  prey, 

Who  all  enraptur'd  liften'd  to  their  lay.         1070 

Eredl,  above  the  rowing  chiefs,  he  flood, 

And  frantic  fprung  into  the  faithlefs  flood. 

f  lis  helplefs  hands  he  rais'd,  the  (hip  to  gain. 

And,  but  for  Venus'  aid,  had  rais'd  in  vain  : 

She  Eryx'  honour'd  queen,  the  wretch  defcry'd. 

And  fnatch'd  him  floundering  from  the  foaming 

tide. 
His  kind  proteftrefs,  as  her  courfc  fhe  bends 
Where  Lilybceum's  ample  cape  extends. 
This  dire  milhap  difhearten'd  all  the  band,    1079 
Who  row  with  vigour  from  the  traiterous  ftrand. 

But  other  pefts,  more  fatal  to  their  freight. 
Threaten  their  progrefs  to  that  dangerous  ftreight. 
Where  Scylla's  rock  proje(Ss  its  wave-worn  fide, 
And  where  Charybdis'  gulf  abforbs  the  tide. 
Dafli'd  by  the  driven  waves  the  Plandlas  roar'd, 
From    whofe  cleft   fummits  flames  fulphureous 

'    pour"d. 
Thick  dufky  clouds  involve  the  darken'd  fkies, 
And  hid  are  Phoebus'  fplendours  from  their  eyes. 
Though  Vulcan  ceas'd  from  his  afliduous  toils. 
The  fires  llafti  thick,  and  fervid  ocean  boils.   1090 
Here  o'er  the  failing  pine  the  nymphs  prefide. 
While  Thetis'  forceful  hands  the  rudder  guide. 
As  oft  in  flioals  the  fportive  dolphins  throng. 
Circling  the  veffel  as  ftie  fails  along, 
Whofe  playful  gambols  round  the  prow  and  ftern 
The  much  delighted  mariners  difcern; 
Round  Argo  thus  the  toiling  nymphs  attend, 
And,  led  by  Thetis,  their  aftiftancc  lend. 
O'erhanging  black  the  rock's  bleak  brow  they  fee. 
And  gird  their  azure  veftures  to  their  knee.    IIOO 
Now  here,  now  there,  as  danger  warns,  they  glide. 
And  ftem  mid'  crufhiiig  crags  the  troubled  tide. 
Pendent  on  mountain  waves  the  veffel  hung. 
That  pierc'd  her  folid  planks,   and  foani'd  the 

rocks  among. 
Above  thefe  rocks,  here  now  the  nereids  rife. 
And  float  on  billows  hid  amidft  the  ikies : 
Viii 
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Defcendltig  now  to  ocean's  fecret  bed, 
They  in  his  gulfy  deeps  conceal  their  head. 

As  when  along  the  beech,  luccindl;  for  play, 
To  tnfs  the  flying  ball  the  nereids  ftray,         ilio 
From  hand  to  hand  the  fphere  unerring  flies, 
Nor  ever  on  the  ground  inglorious  lies; 
The  fifters  thus,  with  coadjutant  force. 
High  o'er  the  fiirge  impel  the  veflei's  courfc  : 
From  fecret  flielves  her  wave-daih'd  fides  they 

ft)ove. 
Though  fturdy  billows  firong  againft  them  ftrove. 
On  a  tall  fragment  that  o'erlock'd  the  flood, 
His  fhoulder  refting  on  his  hammer,  flood 
The  Cooty  god :   and  from  her  ftarry  Ikies 
Juno  beheld  the  fcenc  with  ftedfaft  eyes.        1 1 20 
Her  hand  around  Minerva's  neck  flie  threw  ; 
For  much  Saturnia  trembled  at  the  view. 

Long  as  the  vernal  funs  pro'raiSl  the  light. 
So  long  in  Argo's  caufe  the  nymphs  unite. 
Propitious  to  their  hbours  fprung  the  breeze. 
And  the  free  veflel  fliot  acrofs  the  feas. 
Trinacria's  verdant  meads  they  foon  futvey, 
Whtre  graze  thy  herds,  illuflrious  god  of  dny. 
Juno's  commands  obey'd,  the  watery  train, 
Like  diving  mews,  explore  the  deeps  again.  1 130 
Coafting  along,  the  bleating  flocks  they  hear. 
And  herds  loud  bellowing  ilrike  their  lifienlng 

ear. 
Sol's  youngeft  daughter,  Phacthufa,  leads 
The  bleating  flocks  along  the  dewy  meads ; 
Propp'd  on  her  filver  crook  the  maid  reclin'd  ; 
A  ftouter  ftaff,  with  brazen  ringlets  join'd, 
Lampetie  t.ikes;  whofe  herds  the  heroes  fee 
Slunk  to  the  brock,  or  brov.'fing  on  the  lea. 
Of  fable  hue  ro  cattle  you  behi.Id; 
Alilkwhitc  are  all,  and  tipp'd  their  horns  with 
gold.  II40 

They  pafs'd  thefe  meads  by  day ;  at  day's  decline 
They  brufh'd  with  pliant  oars  the  yielding  brine. 
At  length  Aurora's  all-reviving  ray 
Redden'd  the  waves,  and  Ihow  their  certain  way. 

A  fertile  ifle  towers  o'er  the  Ionian  tide, 
Ceraunia  ram'd  ;  the  lard  two  bays  divide. 
Fame  fays,  (forgive  ne,  mufe,  while  1  unveil, 
ReluifVant  too,  a  legendary  tale), 
A  fickle  lies  conceal'd  within  this  land, 
With  which  rafli  Saturn's  mutilating  hand     II JO 
His  father  caftrated  :  for  Ceres'  aid 
Others  a/Teit  this  rural  fickle  made, 
For  Ceres  once,  with  love  of  Macris  fir'd. 
To  this  fam'd  ifle,  her  favourite  feat,  retir'd. 
The  Titans  here  Ibe  taught  her  arms  to  wield. 
And  crop  the  bearded  harvefl;  of  the  field. 
This  ifland  hence,  nurfe  of  Pha:aclan  fwains, 
Th'exprsfTive  name  of  Drtpane  obtains. 
From  mangled  Uranus's  blood  they  trace 
The  fource  inglorious  cf  Phxacia's  race.        Il6c 

Trinacria  left,  and  numerous  perils  paft. 
Her  heaven-protedled  Argo  nioors  at  laft. 
The  heroes  difembark'd  Alcinr.iis  hails, 
And  at  thsir  feftive  facrifice  regales. 
Mirth  unremitted  through  the  city  runs, 
As  though  they  welcom'd  home  their  darling  fons. 
The  godlike  guefls  their  focial  part  fuftain. 
Joyous  as  though  they  prefs'd  Hxmonia's  plain  : 


But  ere  that  diflant  plain  delights  their  view, 
The  chiefs  muft  buckle  on  their  arms  anew.  1170 
For,  lo!  thofe  Colchians  who  adventurous  ftray'ti 
Through  deeps  unknown,  had  enter'd  undifmay'd 
The  dire  Cyanean  rocks,  here  throng  the  coaft, 
And  wait  th*  arrival  cif  the  Grecian  hofl. 
The  forfeit  maid  fliould  Argo's  crew  refufe, 
War  in  each  fad  difaftrous  fhape  enfues. 
Arm'd  and  refolv'd  they  threaten  infiant  fight. 
And  future  fleets  t'  afLrt  their  monarch's  right. 
But  king  Alcinoiis  interpos'd  his  aid, 
And,  ere  they  rufh'd  to  fight,  their  wrath  allay'd. 
Arete's  knee  the  fupi'liant  virgin  prefs'd,       Ii8l 
And  thus  th'  affociate  band  and  queen  addrefs'd  : 
'  O  queen,'  exc laim'd  fhe, '  lend  thy  timely  aid 
'  To  fave  from  Colchian  hands  afufleringmaid. 
'  With  ruffian  rage  to  bear  me  hence  they  come, 
'  And  to  my  wrathful  fire  condu(5l  me  home. 
'  1  hou  know'ft,  if  one,  like  me,  of  human  kind, 
'  How  prone  to  err  is  man't  unftable  mind. 
'  Deem  me  no  flave  to  lull's  ufurping  pow'r  ; 
'  Prudence  forfoi/k  me  in  the  needful  hour.    1150 
'  Be  witntfs  fun,  and  thou,  whofe  every  rite 
'  Is  wr.ipp'd,  dire  Hecate,  in  fable  night, 
'  How  I  relu(5lant  lefc  my  native  home, 
'  And  with  rude  foreigners  abhorr'd  to  roam. 
'  Fear  wing'd  my  flight ;  and,  having  once  tranf- 

'  grefs'd, 
'  To  flee  I  judg'd  itiy  lafl  refource  and  beft. 
'  Still  have  I  liv'd,  as  with  my  father,  chafte, 
'  My  fpotlefs  zone  faft  girded  to  my  waifl:. 
'  Oh  I   may  my  tale,  fair  princefs,  claim  thy  tears ; 
'  Oh  I  teach  thy  lord  compaffion  as  he  hears,  laco 
'  On  thee  may  all  th'  immortal  gods  bcftow 
'  Beauty  and  life,  exempt  from  age  and  woe  ; 
'  Cities,  that  need  no  bold  invaders  dread, 

•  And  a  fair  progeny  to  crown  thy  bed.'  ' 

In  tears  flie  fpoke  :  then  to  each  gallant  chief 
Told  in  thefe  plaintive  ftrains  her  tale  of  grief  : 

'  IvOW  at  your  feet,  ye  warriors,  fuppliant  view 
'  A  princefs  doom'd  to  wretchedncfs  for  you. 
'  Yok'd  were  the  bulls,   and,  defperate  as  they 
'  rofe,  *  1209 

'  Crulb'd  by  my  aid  were  hofts  of  giant-foes. 
'  Yes,  foon  Hasmonia  the  rich  prize  will  fee, 
'  And  boafl.  of  corqnefts  which  (he  owes  to  me. 
'  My  country  I,  my  parents,  palace  left, 
'  To  pine  through  life,  of  all  its  joys  bereft ; 
'  But  gave  to  you,  a  bafe  ungrateful  train, 
'  To  fee  your  country  and  your  friends  again. 
'  Spoil'd  of  my  beauty's  bloom  by  fate  fevere, 
'  In  endlefs  exile  m.ufl;  I  languifli  here. 

*  Revere  your  oaths;  ^rynnis'  vengeance  dread, 
'  Who  heaps  her  curfes  on  the  perjur'd  head  : 

'  Dread  heaven's  fure  wrath,  if,  to  my  fire  re- 
'  ftor'd,  i?aj 

'  My  ftiame  or  ruin  wait  his  defperate  word. 
'  No  flieltering  fhrine,  no  fortrefs  near,  I  fly  i 

'  To  you  alone,  on  your  defence  rely, 
'  Yet  why  on  you.'  who,  merciiefs  and  mute, 
'  Have  heard  my  eries,  nor  feconded  my  fuit; 
'  Unmov'd  have  feen  me  lift  my  fuppliant  hand 
'  To  the  kind  princefs  of  this  foreign  land. 

•  Elate  with  hope  the  golden  fleece  to  gain, 

*  Colchos  cppos'd  you,  and  her  king  in  vain  ; 
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'  But  fearful  now  the  battle  to  renew,  1431 

•  Ye  dread  detachments,  nor  will  fight  with  few.' 
She    faid ;  and    all   who   heard    her    fuppliant 

moan, 
Cheer'd  her  fad  heart,  and  check'd  the  rifinp  groan. 
Each  gallant  man  his  brandifiid  fpear  difplay'd, 
And  vow'd  aftiftance  to  the  fufFsring  maid, 
Shook  his  drawn  fword,  a  prelude  ri>  the  fight, 
Refolv'd  on  vengeanca,  and  rcfolv'd  on  right. 

Night  now  difpers'd  the  faint  remains  of  day, 
And  all  the  {lumbering  world  cu:ifcfsM  its  fway  : 
Grateful  its  gloom  to  men  with  toils  opprefs'd; 
Grateful  to  all  but  her,  with  fleep  unbkfs'd.  1242 
She,  haplefs  fair,  her  painful  vigils  kept ; 
Revolving  Hill  her  griefs,  Ihe  watch'd  and  wept. 

As  at  tlie  diftaff  toHs  th'  induftrions  dame, 
Whofe  frequent  tears  her  orphan  children  claim. 
All  night    Ihe  toils,  while   chnging  round   they 

(land. 
Wail  their  loft  fire,  and  his  return  demand. 
Swift  down  her  cheek  defcends  the  filent  tear  : 
So  hard  the  lot  fate  deflines  her  to  bear  !  1250 

Like  her's  Medea's  copious  tears  defcend. 
Such  agonizing  griefs  her  tortur'dbofom  rend. 
The  royal  pair  retire  with  wonted  ftate 
From  the  throng'd  city  to  their  palace-gate. 
On  their  fofc  couch  reclin'd,  at  evening's  clofe, 
Long  conference  held  they  on  Medea's  woes. 
Thus  to  Alcinous  the  queen  exprcfs'd 
The  kind  fuggeftions  of  her  pitying  breaft  : 

'  Oh  !  may  the   Minyans,  prince,  thy  favours 
'   {hare  :  1259 

'  Oh  !  iliield  from  Colchian  foes  an  injur'd  fair. 

•  Not  diftant  far  Hasmonia's  plains  extend, 
'  And  near  our  ifland  Argo's  frontiers  end. 
'   But  far  remote  iEeta  reigns ;  his  name 

•  Unknown  to  us,  or  faintly  known  by  fame. 

•  She,  in  whofe  forrows  now  I  bear  a  part, 

•  Hath  to  redrefs  them,  open'd  all  my  heart. 

•  Let  no  rude  Colchian  bear  her  hence  away, 
'  To  her  fire's  vengeance  a  devoted  prey. 

'  Her  error  this :    the  fiery  bulls  to  quell, 

'  Fond  and  officious  flie  prepar'd  the  fpell.     1270 

'  Augmenting  then  (as  oft  offenders  will) 

•  Her  Srft  with  future  errors,  ill  with  ill, 

'  Far  from  her  native  home,  imprefs'd  with  dread, 

•  Far  from  her  angry  fire  the  damfel  fled. 

'  But  bound  is  Jafon  by  ftrong  ties,  fays  fame, 

•  To  wed  the  wanderer,  and  retrieve  from  fhame. 

•  Urge  him  not  then,  with  many  an  added  threat, 
'  His  faith  to  violate,  his  oaths  forget; 

•  Nor  flimulate  iEeta's  wrath  to  rife  :  1279 
'  Their  daughters  parents  rigoroufly  chaftlfe. 

•  Thus  Pydleus,  with  parental  zeal  o'crcome, 

•  Compell'd  his  child  Antiope  to  roam. 

'  Thus  Danae,  by  her  wrathful  fire  fecur'd, 

•  Tofs'd  in  the  troubled  deep  diflrcfs  endur'd. 
'  Nor  long  fince  Echetus,  a  wretch  accurs'd, 

'  With    brazen    pins    his    daughter's    eye-balls 

*  pierc'd : 
'  Pent  in  a  dungeon's  awful  gloom  (be  pin'd, 

•  Doom'd  by   her   favage  fire  obdurate  brafs  to 

'  grind.'  [breafl:. 

She    faid :    foft   pity   touch'd   the    fovereign's 

Who  thus  his  fupplicating  quecT  addrefs'd  :    1:90 


«'   In  me,  O  queen,  thcfc  heroes  (hould  Jefcry, 
"   For  the  fair  fufl'erer's  fake,  a  firm  ally  ; 
"  Soon  fhould  my  arms  the  Colchian  foes  remove, 
"  But  I  revere  the  juft  decrees  of  Jove. 
"  Unfafe  I  deem  iEeta  to  deride. 
"   Who  fways  the  fceptre  with  a  monarch's  pride  ; 
"  Able,  though  didant,  it  averfs  from  peace,    . 
"  To  fcatter  dilcord  through  the  realms  of  Greece. 
"  Hear  my  propofal  then  ;  which  you,  1  truft, 
"  And  all  vi'ho  hear  it,  v/ill  applaud  as  jufl: :  1300 
"    If  {till  a  virgin's  fpotlefs  name  fhc  bear, 
"  Safe  to  her  fire's  domains  condudl  the  fair  ; 
"   But  if  one  bed  the  wedded  pair  contain, 
"  I  will  not  fever  Hymen's  filken  chain. 
"   Forbid  it,  Heaven  !   that  I  in  wrath  expofe 
"   Her  finlefs  ofrr.pring  to  infulting  foes." 

He  faid,  and  funk  to  reft  :  his  fage  refolves 
Anxious  and  oft  the  wakfful  queen  revolves. 
She  rofe  :  their  princefs'  for>tftep  heard,  arife 
Her  female  train,  and  each  her  wants  fupplies. 

'   Go,'  to  her  page  apart  Arete  fuid, 
'   Bid  jEfon's  valiant  fon  the  virgin  wed. 
'  Bid  him  no  more  Alcinous'  ears  affail 
'   With  long  entreaties,  and  a  virell-known  tale.    ♦ 
'  Hlmfelf,  unafk'd,  his  advocate  will  go, 
'   And  tender  thefe  conditions  to  the  foe  : 
'  If  {till  the  fair  a  fpotlefs  maid  remain, 
*  Soon  (hall  {he  view  her  father's  courts  again  : 
'  But,  if  a  matron's honour'd  name  fhe  bear, 
'  He  will  not  feparate  the  wedded  pair.'         1320 

She  faid:   her  herald,  eager  to  convey 
The  royal  meffage,  fped  without  delay  ; 
To  iEloii's  foil  he  told  Arete's  word. 
And  the  kind  counfels  of  her  fovereign  lord. 
Hard  by  their  fhip,  in  gliftering  arms  array 'J, 
Deep  in  the  port  of  Hyllicus  embay 'd, 
He  fpies  the  chiefs,  his  embafly  repeats, 
:  And  every  gallant  heart  with  transport  beats. 
They  crown  the  goblets  to  the  powers  divine, 
And  drag  th'  accuftom'd  vidiins  to  the  fhrine  : 
Then  for  the  penfive  fair  officious  fpread         133 1 
In  a  fequefter'd  grot  the  bridal  bed. 
Hither,  in  days  of  yore,  fair  Macris  came, 
Daughter  of  Ariftxus,  honour'd  name  ! 
He  taught  mankind  the  virtues  and  the  ufe 
Of  the  bee's  labours,  and  the  olive's  juice. 
For,  know,  when  Hermes  infant  Bacchus  bore, 
Snatch'd  from  the  flames,  to  fair  Euboea's  fhore, 
■  Macris  embrac'd  him  with  a  mother's  love. 
And  there,  awhile,  flie  nurs'd  the  feed  of  Jove, 
And  there  with  honey  fed ;  till  Juno's  fpite  134I 
Far  from  Eubosa's  ifle  compell'd  her  flight. 
At  length,  of  this  Phjcacian  grot  pofiefs'd, 
She  with  vafl  opulence  the  natives  blefs'd. 

To  deck  with  honours  due  the  bridal  bed,   ' 
Around  it  wide  the  golden  fleece  was  fpread. 
With  fweete{l  flowers,  that  deck  or  dale  or  hill, 
Th'  afllduous  nymphs  their  fnowy  bofoms  fill. 
The  golden  fleece  emits  fo  bright  a  ray. 
They  fhone  all  radiant  as  the  ftar  of  day,         I350 
Infpiring  love :  the  prize  though  ftrong  defire, 
Prompts  them   to  touch,    with  reverence    they 

retire. 
Thefc  are  the  daughters  of  the  ^Egean  flood, 
Thofe,  Meietxum,  haunt  thy  lofty  wood, 
U  iiij 
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From  groves,  from  ftreams,  at  Juno's  call  they 
To  grace  the  nuptials  of  this  godlike  man.     [ran, 
The  facred  grot,  recorded  ftill  l)y  fame, 
Bears  to  this  day  Medea's  honoui'd  name, 
for  here  the  nymphs,  their   veils  around  them 

fpread, 
To  nuptial  jnys  the  happy  lovers  led  :  1360 

And  every  chief,  to  guard  the  blifsful  fpot. 
Clad  in  bright  armour,  ftood  before  the  grot, 
Left  hoftile  troops,  with  rude  tumultuous  noife, 
Should  force  an  entrance, and  diflracft  their  joys. 
Thus  Hution'd,  they  prote(5l  the  hallovv'd  ground, 
Their  feftive  brows  with  leafy  chaplets  crown'd. 
As  Orpheus  ftruck  his  tuneful  lyre,  they  fung, 
And  Hymeneals  round  the  grotto  rung. 
But  in  AlcinoiJs'  court  the  fair  to  wed. 
O'er  Jaf  )n's  anxious  mind  difquiet  fpread  ;      I370 
Full  oft  he  wilh'd  lolcos'  coall  to  gain, 
And  wed  the  virgin  in  his  fire's  domain  ; 
Such  too  Medea's  wi(h  ;  but  fate  fevere 
Forc'd  him  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  here. 
For  pleafure  unalloy'd  we  look  in  vain  ; 
Pleafure  to  fufferitig  man  is  mix'd  with  pain. 
Whether  the  Colchian  foe  had  fcorn'd  or  cios'd 
With  the  jufl  terms  Phaeacia's  prince  propos'd. 
Of  this  ihey  doubted  :  mid'  the  mirthful  fcene 
Fears, which  thefe  doubts  fuggefted,  intervene. 

Aurora  now  her  orient  beam?  difplay'd,     1381 
And    pierc'd     the    fullen    night's    furrounding 

fliade. 
The  circling  fliores  and  new  befpangled  ground 
Refledl  her  rays  :   the  ftreets  with  noife  refound. 
The  citizens  and  Colchiars,  who  poflTcfs'd 
The  diftant  coaft,  awake  from  balmy  reft. 
Impatient  now  his  purpofe  to  difcli'fe. 
To  plead  Medea's  caufe  the  monarch  rofe. 
His  hand  fuftain'd  a  fceptrc's  maffy  gold,       1389 
Which  kings  deciding  right  were  went  to  hold. 
Around  their  prince,  in  gliftering  arms  array'd, 
Phajacia's  peers  a  fcemlypomp  difplay'd. 
Fager  on  each  adventurous  chief  to  gaze, 
A  female  troop  beyond  the  city  ftrays. 
In  feftive  bands  the  diftant  fwains  unite  : 
( For  Juno  had  divulg'd  the  nuptial  rite) 
One  from  his  fold  a  ram  feledled  brought, 
An  heifer  one,  to  feel  the  yoke  untaught ; 
Flagons  of  wine  fome  for  libation  bear: 
The  fmoke  of  vidlims  blacken'd  all  the  air.    14GO 
As  women  wont,  the  female  train  fele^fl 
Their  coftly  veils,  with  gay  embroidery  deck'd  : 
Such  golden  toys,  fuch  trinkets  they  provide. 
As  on  a  nuptial  day  adorn  the  bride. 
The  comely  chiefs  their  admiration  won  ; 
But  more  than  all  imager's  tuneful  fi.n. 
As  lightly  to  the  lyre's  melodious  found 
Tripp'd  the  briflc  dancer  o'er  the  meafur'd  ground. 
In  concert  full  the  virgin- choir  prolong 
The  happy  day  with  Hymeneal  long.  I410 

Here  a  fair  band,  colledled  in  a  ring, 
praifes  to  thee,  aufpicious  Juno,  fing. 
By  thee  infpir'd,  difdos'd  the  royal  dame 
'I'he  friendly  terms  her  prince  was  plcas'd  to  name. 
Nor  are  the  terms  AUinoiis  nam'd  difown'd  : 
^For    now    their   faithful    loves    hath    Hymen 
cfown'd) 


True  to  his  oath,  he  heard  with  fix'd  difdain 
And  deem'd  iErta's  vengeful  fury  vain. 

Soon  as  the  Colchians  faw  their  purpofe  crofs'd, 
Defeated  all  their  fchemes,  their  labour  loft  ;  1430 
That  to  the  fovercign's  terms  they  muft  accede, 
Or  quit  his  ports,  and  fail  away  with  fpeed  ; 
Dreading  the  monaich's  wrath,  fubmifs  they  try 
To  win  his  friendifiip,  and  commence  ally. 
Settling  at  laft,  long  time  the  Colchian  holl 
Dwelt  with  the  natives  on  Phaiacia's  coaft  : 
Till  Bacchus'  hated  race  from  Corinth  fled, 
Exil'd  thefe  Colchians,  and  the  ifle  o'erfpread. 
Tkey   fou;;ht   the  neighbouring  (hores  :  in  times 

to  come 
Their  fons  emigrating  explor'd  a  home,         I430 
Where  far  and  wide  extends  th'  lUyric  coaft. 
And  the  Ceraunian  hills  in  clouds  are  loft. 
But  thefe  events,  which  now  my  niufe  engage, 
Were  late  fulfill'd  in  fome  fucceeding  age. 
Yet  ftiil,  in  Phrehus  fane,  uninjur'd  ftand 
f  he  altars  rais'd  by  fair  Medea's  hand  : 
Some  to  the  fates  are  pil'd  with  viiSims  due, 
Some  to  the  nymphs  their  annual  rites  renew. 
Towards  the  p^rtmg  train  the  royal  pair 
Their  generous  love  by  coftly  gifts  declare,    1440 
Twelve  fair  Pha^acians,  at  the  queen's  command, 
Condudl  Medea  to  the  fea-beat  ftrand. 

On   the  fcventh  morn  with  gently  bieathing 

gales 
Propitious  Jove  expanded  Argo's  fails; 
Argo  decreed  frefli  dangers  to  luftain. 
Ere  Greece  behi  Ids  her  gallant  fons  again. 
Ambracia's  bay  had  open'd  to  their  view, 
Btfides  Curetes'  land  the  galley  flew, 
The  cluftering  ifles,  Echidanes,  they  p2f>'d. 
And  Pelops'  diftanf  realm  beheld  at  laft.        T4J0 
Nine  tedious  nights  and  days  the  veffcl  fweeps 
The  troubled  iurface  of  the  Libyan  deeps; 
Till,  driven  by  rapid  fides  and  ftnrms  aftray. 
She  near  the  Syrtes'quickfands  plow'd  her  way  : 
Whirl'd  in  whofe  gulfy  pixels,  their  deftir.'d  grave, 
Nor  fails  nor  oars  the  finking  galleys  fave. 
Burft  from  its  black  abyf?,  the  boiling  flood 
Up-heaves  its  fliaggy  weeds,  involv'd  in  ftelves 

of  mud. 
With  the  farfprcajing  fpray  the  fands  arife: 
But  nought  difcern  they  here  that  creeps  or  flies. 
The  tide  (which  now  retreats  into  the  main,  146a 
And  now  returns  upon  the  beach  again)  ; 
tar  o'er  the  ftiore,  impell'd  with  fury,  (how 
All  Argo's  llimy  keel  expos'd  to  view, 
'ihey  difenibark,  and  gaze  with  aching  eyes 
On  ridgy  mouritains  loft  amid  the  Ikies. 
No  grateful  ftreams,  no  beaten  paths  appear. 
No  rural  cot  difcern  they  far  or  near ; 
A  death-like  filence  reign'd  :   around  difmay'd 
His  cc mrade  each  interrogating  laid  :  I470 

'   What  country  this  ?  on  what  bleak  clime  at 

'  laft 
'  Have  the  rude  tempefts  heaven-built  Argo  caft  ? 
'  Oh  !  had  we  dat'd,  devoid  of  vulgar  fear, 

*  Our  courfe  undaunted  through  thofe  fragments 

'  fteer, 

•  Like  heroes  then  (though  Jove  fuccefs  deny'd)    ' 
'  We  in  the  bold  atteippt  had  bravely  died. 
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«  What  can  our  flcill  devife  ?  the  leaft  delay 
'  Is  fatal  here ;  the  winds  forbid  our  ftay. 

•  How  bleak  and  barren  is  the  coaft  we  tread  ! 

'   And  what  a  defert  wafle  is  wide  around  us 
'  fpread !' 

He  faid;  and,  joining  in  the  loud  lament,  I481 
Ancxus  thus  forboded  the  event  : 

'   What  dire  niifhaps  our  gallant  hofl  befall '. 
'  Thus  by  ftern  fate's  decree  we  perilh  all ! 
'   What  woes  await  us  on  this  defert  caft, 
'  If  from  the  land  awakes  the  furious  blaft  ! 

•  For  flimy  fcas  my  fight  far  ofT  commands, 

'  And  whitening  billows  burfting  o'er  the  fands. 

•  And  dreadfidly  had  Argo's  yawning  fiJes,  1489 
'  Remote  from  fiiore,  receiv'd  the  gufliing  tides, 

•  Had  not  the  furge  which  lifted  her  to  heav'n, 
'  Full  on  the  pebbly  beach  the  vefTel  driv'n. 

•  But  now  the  tide  retiring  quits  the  flrand, 

'  And  waves  unfaithful  fkim  the  levell'd  fand. 
'  Our  projedls  baffled,  and  hope's  cheerly  dawn 

•  From  our  expeding  fight  thus  foon  withdrawn, 
'   I^tt  other  hands  the  pilot's  art  difplay, 

•  And  they  who  fear  not  danger  fteer  the  way. 
'   But  our  joint  labours  Jove  decrees  to  foil, 

'  Nor  will  our  native  home  reward  our  toil.'  IJOO 

He  faid ;   and  all  renown'd  for  naval  Hcill, 
Clofe  with  hfl  words,  and  wait  th'  impending  ill. 
From  every  heart  the  vital  motion  fled, 
O'er  every  face  a  deadly  palejiefs  fpread. 

As  when  from  flreet  to  ftreet,  in  wild  difmay, 
Affrighted  mortals  like  pale  fpedlre":  ftray  ; 
EspecSing  wars,  or  plagues,  or  burfting  rains, 
That  deluge  all  the  harvefl  <  f  the  plains  : 
Or,  as  when  ftatues  drops  of  blood  diftll, 
And  fancied  bellowings  the  temples  fill ;        I J 10 
The  noonday  fun  eclips'd  iiivolves  in  night 
Th'  aftonifh'd  world,  and  ftars  emit  their  light : 
Thus  on  the  beach  they  ftalk'd,  a  heartlefs  clan  ! 
J, ike  fweating  ftatues,  or  like  fpciSlres  wan. 
His  feeble  arm  each  round  his  comrade  caft, 
Then  funk  into  the  fand  to  breathe  his  laft, 
Refolv'd,  as  nov/  the  ftar  of  Hefper  rofe, 
To  Ihare  the  folace  of  united  woes. 
Some  here,  fome  there  feledt  their  day-cold  bed. 
And  round  their  fhivering  limbs  their  garments 
fpread  :  iJ^P 

Rcfign'd  to  death,  in  midnight's  fullen  Ihade 
And  at  mid-day,  here  languiftiing  they  laid. 
Remote,  Medea's  fair  attendants  moan,     [groari,- 
Cling  round  their  queen,  and  groan   return  for 
As  when  a  neft,  furcharg'd  with  callow  young. 
Falls  from  the  lofty  cliff  to  which  it  clung, 
Th'  unfeather'd  brood  by  fhrillell  cries  atteft 
Their  far  flown  mother,  and  their  ruin'd  nell  : 
As  on  the  banks  Pa<Solus'  flreams  bedew, 
Melodious  fwans  their  dying  notes  renew  ; 
The  rivers  gliding  the  rich  vales  among, 
Bear  on  their  filver  ft:reams  the  foothing  fong  : 
Thus  they,   their  golden  locks  befraear'd  with 

gore, 
All  night  in  plaintive  elegies  deplore. 
Their  toils  yet  iiicomplete  the  godlike  band 
Had  now  ignobly  pcrifh'd  on  the  fand,  ' ' 
•  But  the  bold  heroines,  who  guard  the  coaft. 
Beheld  with  pitying  eye  the  drooping  hoft  : 


Thofe  nymphs,  who,  when  in  gliftering  arms  ar- 
ray'd,  [maid, 
Rufti'd  from  the  thunderer's  brain  the  martial 
In  needful  hour  their  kind  alfiftance  gave,  I541 
And  cleanb'd  her  infant  limbs  in  Triton's  wave. 

'  Fwas  noon  :  o'er  Libya's  fands  the  god  of  day 
Darted  the  fplendours  of  his  fierceft  ray. 
Full  before  Jafon  ftood  the  nymphs  confefs'd. 
And  gently  from  his  head  withdrew  the  veft. 
Sudden  he  ftarts,  imprefs'd  with  filent  dread. 
And  from  his  fair  protedlors  turns  his  head. 
They  in  compaflion's  mild  addrefs  began 
To  free  from  terrors  vain  the  hopelefs  man  :  1550 
'  Why  griev'ft  thou  thus  ?  Oh  !  bid  thy  forrows 
'  ceafe  : 
'  We  know  thy  coming's  caufe,  the  Golden  Fleece. 
'  We  know  the  various  toiL  by  land  you  bore ; 
'  How  tofs'd  on  ocean,  how  diftrefs'd  on  fhore. 
'  Terrcftrial  powers,  for  ails  of  frieiidftiip  known, 
'  We  make  the  fhepherd's  rural  cares  our  own. 
'   We,  Libya's  daughters  and  avengers,  boafh 
'  Our  fway  extended  o'er  the  Libyan  coaft. 
'  Arife,  nor  fink  beneath  thy^orrow's  weight; 
'  But  roufe  thy  fellows  from  their  drooping  ftate. 
*   When  Amphitrite  v/ith  officious  fpeed 
'  Unreins  from  Neptune's  car  the  fiery  fteed, 
'  Thy  mother  then  with  duteous  care  repay, 
'  Whofe  womb  hath  borne  thee  many  a  toilfome 

'  day.' 
'  Difcharge  this  duty,  and  rcfail  to  Greece, 
'  Safe  and  triumphant  with  the  Golden  Fleece.' 

They  fpoke,  and  vanifti'd  :  from  his  fandy  bed 
Jafon  aroie,  and  looking  round  he  faid  ; 

'   Ye  godlike  powers,  the  defert  plains  who  rove, 
'  Ye  fair,  who  tend  the  flocks,  propitious  prove. 
'  Thofe  dark  myfterious  truths  your  tongues  fore- 
'  told,  IJ71 

'  I  go,  if  haply  can  my  friends  unfold. 
'  Conven'd,  may  they  fome  prudent  fcheme  devife, 
'  For  in  tli'  advice  of  numbers  fafety  lies.' 

He  faid  :  and,  wading  through  the  driven  fand, 
Rous'd  with  loud  voice  the  fad  defponding  band. 
Thus  while  the  lion  his  loft  mate  explores. 
The  forefts  ring,  earth  trembles  as  he  roars : 
Herdimen  and  herds,  o'erwhelm'd  with  equal  fear, 
All  mute  and  trembling  deem  deftrudion  near. 
But  grateful  to  the  hoft  was  Jafon's  call; 
No  fears  it  cherifh'd,  but  gave  hope  to  all. 
Yet  with  deje^ed  looks  the  heroes  meet. 
Befide  the  female  train  to  each  his  feat 
He  near  the  fhore  affign'd;  in  order  due 
His  wondrous  tale  relates,  and  cheers  the  penOve 
crew  : 
'  Attend,  my  friends :  three  virgin  forms,  who 
'  claim  [came. 

'  From  heaven  their  race,  to  footh  my  forrows 
'  Their  fhoulders  round  were  fhaggy  goat-fkins 
'  caft,  '  1589 

'  Which,  low  defcending,  girt  their  flender  waift. 
'  High  o'er  my  head  they  flood  ;  with  gentle  hand 
'  My  vefture  rais'd,and  gave  this  dread  command; 
'   That  I  with  fpeed  my  pitecjus  bed  forfake, 
«    And,  rifen,  hafte  my  comrades  to  awake, 
c  That  mindful  we  our  mother's  cares  repay, 
s  Whofe  womb  fuiv^ia'd  us  many  a  toilfome  day, 
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•  When  Amphitrlte  with  officious  fpeed 

•  Unreins  from  Neptune's  car  the  fiery  ftecd. 

•  Long  have  I  fought  this  wonder  to  explain, 

•  And  ftill  revolving  I  revolve  in  vain.  i6»C) 

•  In  the  bold  name  of  heroines  they  boaft, 

•  Daughters  and  guardians  they  of  Lybia's  coaft. 

•  Known  to  thcfe  nymphs  are  all  the  toils  we  bore 

•  On  the  rough  ocean  and  the  faithlefs  (bore. 

'  Nor  (laid  they  long ;  but,  fudden  from  my  view 

•  Their  radiant  forms  an  ambient  9loud  withdrew." 
He  faid  :  on  every  face  fat  boding  fears ; 
"When,  lo  I  a  portent  greater  far  appears. 
Fierce  from  the  foamy  deep,  of  wond'rous  fize. 
Springs  an  huge  horfe  ;  his  mane  expanded  flies. 
Prom    his   ftrong    fides   he    (hakes    th'  adherent 

fpray,  i6ii 

Then  towards  the  coaft  directs  his  rapid  way. 
Skill'd  in  whate'er  this  prodigy  portends, 
With  pleafure  Peleus  thus  confoles  bis  friends  : 
•  Now  by  his  confort's  hand  released  I  fee 

•  The  car  of  Neptune,  and  his  horfes  free. 

•  A  mother's  name  (or  1  predict  in  vain) 

•  Argo  may  boaft  ;  ftie  feels  a  mother's  pain. 

•  Her  pregnant  w*mb  a  troop  of  heroes  bears, 

•  And  endlefs  perils  for  their  fafety  ftiares.    i6lO 

•  Come,  let  us  now  our  boafted  ftrength  difplay, 

•  And  on  our  fhoulders  bear  our  fhip  away. 

•  Steer  we  through  depths  of  fand  our  dangerous 

courfe, 
'  Led  by  the  fteps  of  this  portentous  horfe. 

•  His  fteps  reludant  prefs  the  dufty  plain, 

•  But  rapid  bear  him  to  his  kindred  main  ; 

•  Thither  attend  his  flight.'  Thus  fpoke  the  feer  : 
His  pleafing  counfels  gratify'd  their  ear. 

This  wondrous  tale  the  tuneful  nine  recite. 
And  as  the  mufes  didlate  1  muft  write.  1630 

This  have  I  heard,  and  this  as  truth  proclaim. 
That  you,  O  princely  peers,  of  deathlefs  fame, 
By  the  joint  efforts  of  united  hands,  [fands. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  through  Lybia's  burning 
High  on  your  fhoulders  rais'd  the  veflel's  weight, 
All  that  its  wcmb  contain'd,  a  mighty  freight. 
What  woes  o'ertook  them,  and  what  toils  befell, 
No  verfe  can  celebrate,  no  tongue  can  tell.  , 
Such  brave  exploits  proclaim'd  their  godlike  line, 
For,  as  their  lineage,  were  their  deeds  divine.  1640 
But  when  Tritonis'  lake  the  chiefs  attain, 
They  eas'd  their  fhoulders,  and  embark'd  again. 
Doom'd  to  acuter  griefs  they  now  are  curs'd 
With  all  the  miferies  of  burning  ihirft ; 
Like  dogs  they  run  its  fury  to  affuage. 
And  at  a  fountain's  head  fupprefs  its  rage. 
Nor  wander'd  they  in  vain  ;  but  foon  explor'd 
The  facred  fpot  with  golden  apples  ftor'd. 
In  Atlas'. realm  :  the  ferpent's  wakeful  eyes 
Watch'd  till  butyefterday  the  golden  prize.  l6jO 
The  fair  Hefperides  with  kind  I'urvcy 
Tended  the  ferpent  as  they  tun'd  their  lay. 
But,  lo  '.  the  monfter  by  Alcides  flain. 
Beneath  a  branching  pear-tree  piefs'd  the  plain. 
His  tail  ftill  vibrates,  though  his  ghaftly  head 
And  fpine  immenfe  lie  motionlefs  and  dead. 
Flies  in  thick  fwarms  his  gory  fides  furround, 
Drink  his  black   blood,  and   dry  the  dripping 
^  wound, 
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Made  by  the  darts,  whofe  poifon'd  tips  detain 
The  deadly  venom  of  the  Hydra  flain.  i66« 

As  Ladon's  fate  the  penfive  maids  deplore,  [tore  ; 
Their  hands  they  wrung,  their  golden  locks  they      | 
But,  fudden  as  the  heroes  haften'd  near,  ' 

They  to  the  duft  defcend  and  difappear. 
Struck  with  the  prtdigy  his  eyes  furvey'd, 
Thus  to  the  nymphs  obfervant  Orpheus  pray'd  : 
'  Ye  goddefics,  with  blooming  beauty  blefs'd, 
'  Look  with  benevolence  on  men  diftrefs'd. 
'  Whether  ye  grace  the  fplendid  courts  of  Jove, 
'  Or  on  this  humble  earth  aufpicious  move  ;  1670 
'  Whether  to  flowery  paftures  ye  repair, 
'  And  the  lov'd  name  of  Ihepherdeffes  bear ; 

•  lUuftrious  nymphs,  from  ocean  fprung,  ariie, 
'  Blefs  with  a  recent  view  our  longing  eyes. 

'   Bid  from  the  thirfty  foil  a  torrent  burft, 
'  Or  open  fome  hard  rock  to  flake  our  thirft. 
'   Should  we  again  our  tatter'd  fails  expand, 
'  And  greet  at  laft  the  dear  Achaian  land, 
'  Grateful  we  then  thefe  favours  will  repay, 

•  And  choiceft  offerings  on  your  altars  lay  :  1680 
'   No  goddefs  who  frequents  the  court  of  Jove, 

'  Shall  greater  honour  fliare,  or  greater  love.' 
Thus  OrplieuB  pray'd,  with  feeble  voice  and 
low  :    , 
The  liftening  tiymphs  commiferate(their  woe. 
Firft  tender  g/afs  they  bade  the  foil  difclofe ; 
Then  high  above  it  verdant  branches  rofe, 
Ere>ft  and  ftrcng,  the  fpreading  boughs  difplay 'd 
Wide  o'er  the  barren  foil  an  ample  fliade. 
A  poplar's  trunk  fair  Hefpera  receives, 
And  in  a  weeping  willow  JEgle  grieves.        169O 
But  Erytheis  in  an  elm  remains : 
Each  in  her  tree  her  proper  Ihape  retains  ; 
Stupendous  fight !  firft  J^gle  filence  broke, 
And  kindly  thus  the  fuppliant  band  befpoke  : 

'  Hither  fome  lawlefs  plunderer  came  of  late, 
'  Who  will  reverfe  the  colour  of  your  fate. 
'  Yon  bcaft  he  flew  for  whom  we  forrow  now, 
'   And  ti  re  the  golden  apples  from  their  bough. 
'  But  yeftcrday  the  defperate  giant  came  ; 
'   From  his  black  eye-brows  flafli'd  the  livid  flame  : 

•  A  linn's  fhaggy  fkin,  befniear'd  with  gore,  I701 

•  Wide  o'er  his  ftioulders  fpread  the  monfter  wore. 

'   On  his  ftout  ftaff  his  fearlefs  ftep  rely'd,  . 

'  And  by  his  deadly  dart  the  ferpent  died.  .' 

'  He  like  a  fturdy  traveller  ftalk'd  along, 

'  Seeking  fome  fount  to  cool  his  fiery  tongue. 

'  With  eager  hafte  he  trod  the  dufty  plain, 

'  And  ftill  for  water  look'd,  but  look'd  in  vain. 

'  To  this  tall  rock,  hard  by  Titonis'  lake, 

'  Some  god  condu<5led  him  his  thirft  to  flake.  1710 

'   Struck  by  his  heel  its  deep  foundation  fliook, 

•  And  from  the  yawning  clefts  a  torrent  broke. 

'  Prone  on  the  ground  the  limpid  ftreams  he  fwills, 
'  And,  groveling  like  a  beaft,  his  belly  fills.' 

Elated  with  the  tale,  they  fpeed  their  courfe. 
To  find  as  JEgle  told,  the  fountain's  fource. 

As  when  aflenibled  ants  with  joint  eflay 
Strive  in  fome  chink  their  lifted  grain  to  lay  : 
Or  as  when  flies  fome  liquid  fweet  explore, 
1  hey  hang  in  clufters  round  the  honied  ftore; 
Like  them  the  Mynians :  fuch  their  numbers  feem,* 
And  fuch  their  hafte  to  gather  round  the  ftrcam. 
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Conjeflurlnc;  thus  fome  grateful  hero  faid, 
As  Ironi  tlie  rill  refrefli'd  he  rais'd  his  head  : 

•  Ye  gods  !  though  abfent,  great  Alcides  pives 
'  Thefe  limpid  ftreams ;  by  him  each  hero  lives. 

•  Come,  hafte  we  now  the  country  to  explore, 

*  And  the  loft  wanderer  to  our  hoft  reftore.' 

Inftant  to  cout)cil  rofe  th'  alTociate  band, 
Seledling  heroes  to  explore  the  land.  jf  73C 

For  nightly  winds  dilperfing  o'er  the  plains 
The  light  loofe  fands  no  ftep  imprefs'd  remains, 
Boreas'  fleet  fons,  who  wing  their  airy  flighr. 
Sagacious  Lynceus  blefs'd  with  hceneft  fighr, 
Euphemus  (wift  of  foot,  and  Cantheus  fpeed  : 
Him  his  brave  fpirit  urg'd,  and  heaven  decreed 
To  alk  Alcides,  on  what  fatal  coaft 
He  left  his  comrade,  Polyphemus  loft. 
\v'hen  this  bold  chief  had  rear'd  on  Myfian  ground, 
And  fenc'd  with  circling  walls  a  city  round,  1 740 
Wide  o'er  the  country  Argo's  fate  to  learn, 
He  roam'd,  with  Argo  anxious  to  return. 
Scarce  had  his  feet  Calybian  frontiers  prefs'd, 
Ere  fate  confign'd  him  to  eternal  reft. 
Along  the  beech  with  ftately  poplars  fpread, 
They  rear'd  a  tomb  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
But  Lynceus  deems,  that,  o'er  the  dillanc  lands 
His  fight  the  long-loft  Hercules  commands. 
.'Thus  fees  the  clown,  or  thinks  he  can  defcry   1749 
Tl^he  new  moon  breaking  through  a  cloudy  flcy. 
Bkck  to  his  comrades  haftes  the  joyous  chief. 
Precludes  their  further  fearch,  and  gives  their 

mind  relief. 
Euphemus  foon,  and  Boreas'  fons  his  friends, 
Whofe  fearch  in  empty  expectation  ends, 
Rejoin'd  the  hoft  :  but  thee,  brave  Canthus,  fiain 
Stern  fate  fcredoom'd  to  prefs  the  Libyan  plain. 
To  feaft  his  comrades  with  the  grateful  prey. 
He  forc'd  through  fcatter'd  flocks  his  defperate 

way. 
Sudden  his  flock  to  guard  the  Ihepherd  flew. 
And  wJth  a  rock's  huge  fragment  Canthus  flew. 
This  fturdy  villager,  Capharus  nam'd,  1761 

His  lofty  lineage  f^m  Apollo  claim'd, 
And  Acacallis:  conTcious  of  his  might, 
He  fear'd  no  rival,  nor  declin'd  the  fight. 
Minos  her  fire,  to  Libya's  coaft  reniov'd 
Fair  Acacallis,  by  the  god  belov'd. 
To  Phcebus  here  a  hopeful  fon  fhe  gave, 
Amphithemis  or  Garamans  the  brave. 
Thy  love,  Amphithemis,  TritAnis  crown'd. 
And  grac'd  thy  bed  with  Nafamon  renown'd. 
And  bold  Caphaurus  ;  whofe  decifive  blow  1771 
Tranfmitted  Canthus  to  the  fliades  below. 
The  bloody  deed  divulg'd  to  all  the  hoft, 
Not  long  his  cocqueft  could  Caphaurus  boaft. 
They  to  its  fepulchre  the  corfe  convey. 
Weeping  ;  and  make  the  fliepherd's  flocks  their 

prey. 
To  Pluto's  realms  prophetic  Mopfus  fled, 
And  join'd  on  that  fad  day  the  mighty  dead. 
With  fate's  decrees  muft  mortal  man  comply, 
And  the  wife  feer  in  fpite  of  prefcience  die.  1 78* 
For,  fhelter'd  from  the  fierce  meridian  ray, 
Beneath  a  fandy  bank  a  ferpent  lay. 
Innoxious  till  incens'd,  he  ne'er  Tinnoy'd 
But  ftrove  th'  affrighted  traveller  to  avoid. 
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But  all  whomc'cr  the  fcodful  earth  contains, 
Who  feel  his  darted  venom  in  their  veins, 
Nor  long,  nor  diftant  deem  the  dreary  road, 
That  leads  direcft  to  Pluto's  dark  abode. 
His  fangs  iiifix'd  when  once  the  wretches  feel. 
In  vain  would  medicine's  god  attempt  to  heal. 
For  when  brave  Perfeus  (this  her  godlike  fon  1 79I 
His  mother  oftener  nam'd  Eurymedon) 
O'er  Libya  flew,  the  Gorgon's  head  to  bring, 
Frefli  flain  and  dripping,  to  th'  expedling  king, 
From  every  drop  that  dyed  the  foil  with  blood, 
A  ferpent  fprung,  and  thus  increas'd  the  brood. 
The  monfter's  fpiry  tail  rafli  Mopfus  prefs'd 
With  his  unheeding  foot :  his  tortur'd  breaft 
Upward  he  turn'd,  and  writh'd  his  fpires  around. 
Then   with  his  venom'd  fang  infix'd    a  deadly 
wound.  1800 

Medea  trembled  and  her  female  train  : 
Fearlefs  he  bathes  the  wound,  nor  heeds  the  pain. 
But  now,  loft  wretch  1  each  fenfe  is  clos'd  and 
dead,  [fpread. 

And  o'er  his  finkirg  eyes  death's  gloomy  fhade  is 
Prone  to  the  duft  he  falls  :   his  cold  remains 
Prefs  with  unwieldy  weight  the  defert  plains. 
His  faithful  friend.s,  and  Jafon  with  the  reft, 
Weep  o'er  the  corfe,  with  heart-felt   grief  im- 
prefs'd. 
His  flefli  all  putrid  from  the  taint  within,       1809 
And  hanging  round  him  loofe  his  flabby  fkin, 
The  burning  fun  unable  long  to  bear. 
His  bufy  comrades,  with  officious  care. 
Deep  in  the  foil  conceal  their  delving  fpade. 
And  foon  a  decent  fepulchre  was  made. 
Men,  matrons,  all,  as  round  the  grave  they  flock, 
Lamenting  loud  fele<3,  the  facred  lock  : 
His  corfe  the  bright-arm'd  heroes  thrice  furround. 
And  raife  in  feemly  form  the  hallovc'd  mound. 
Then  haften  to  their  fliip  :  the  fouthern  breeze 
Curl'd,  as  it  blew,  the  furfacc  of  the  feas.       l8ao 

In  fad  fufpenfe,  ftill  v/ifliing  to  forfake, 
And  crofs  with  favouring  gales  Tritonis'  lake. 
They  loiter  long,  and  wafte  the  ufeful  day 
In  idle  conreft,  and  in  vain  delay. 

A  ferpent  thus,  long  fcorch'd  with  fummer's 
heat. 
Winds  to  fome  fecret  chink,  his  cool  retreat. 
Enrag'd  he  hifftrs,  rears  his  creft  on  high, 
And  furious  darts  his  fire-emitting  eye, 
Till  haply  he  the  wifh'd-for  chink  pervade, 
And  in  its  cool  recefs  fecure  a  fliade.  1 830 

Uncertain  thus,  the  fhip  explor'd  in  vain 
The  lake's  wide  mouth  that  open'd  to  the  main. 
With  pious  care,  as  Orpheus  gives  command. 
They  place   s  polio's  tripod  on  the  ftrand; 
That  thofe  aufpicious  powers  the  coaft  who  guard, 
Pleas'd  with  th'  oblation,  may  their  toils  reward. 
Clad  like  a  youth,  before  them  ftood  confefs'd 
The  mighty  Triton  :  in  his  hands  he  prefs'd 
The  gather'd  foil;  this  amicable  fign 
He  to  the  heroes  held,  and  fpoke  benign  :      184O 

'   The  hofpitable  pledge  my  hand  extends, 
'  The  beft  I  now  can  give,  accept,  my  friends. 
♦  Would  you  o'er  ocean's  paths  your  courfe  dif- 
'  cern,  [learn, 

'  And  learn  the  tracks  which  ftrangers  wifli  to 
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»  Hear  !  from  my  fire,  the  monarch  of  the  main, 

*  I  boad  my  fcience  ;  o'er  thefe  feas  1  rei^n. 

*  Perchance   cv'n  you,  though   dillant  far   you 

*  came,  1847 

'  May  retognife  Eurypylus's  name, 

*  In  Libya  born.'  He  faid  :   Eiiphemus  took 
The  proffer 'd  foil,  and  thus  rcfponfive  fpoke  : 
"  If  fuch  thy  kncwledge,  friendly  chief,  explain 

"  Where  Atthis  lies,  where  rolls  the  Cretan  main. 
•'  Relu(Slant  fail'd  we  towards  the  Libyan  coall, 
"  By  angry  heaven  and  advcrfe  tempefts  toft  : 
"  By  land,  with  Argo  o'er  our  ihoulders  cad, 
"  We  toil'd,  and  launch'd  her  in  this  lake  at  laft. 
•*  Nor  can  we  yet  our  certain  courfe  devife,  1857 
**  Where  full  in  profpcit  Pelops'  realm*:  will  rife." 

He  faid  :  his  hand  out-fcretching,  Triton  Ihow 
The  lake's  wide  mouth,  and  fea  expos'd  to  view. 

'  Where  the  lake  blackens,  and  its  waters  ileep, 

*  Expesft,'  he  cries,  *  a  paffage  to  the  deep. 

*  Obferve  the  cliffs  high  towering  on  each  fide, 

*  And  through  the  ftreight  they  form  your  vcffel 

'  guide.  [{liies, 

*  There,  above  Crete,  where,  mingling  wirh  the 

*  Yon  ocean  fpreads,  the  land  of  Pelops'  lies. 

*  When  to  the  right  th'  expanded  lake  ye  Itave, 

*  And  the  fafe  fe^s  your  mighty  freight  receive, 

*  Still  cautious  coaft  along  the  winding  ftrand, 

*  Till  you  the  cape's  projedling  fides  command  : 

*  Your  courfe,  that  cape  once  doubled,  fafe  pi;r- 

'  fue,  1871 

'  Your  (hip  uninjur'd,  and  undaunted  you. 
'  Thus  gladden'd,  go  ;  nor  let  your  vigorous  artiis 

*  Droop  with  fatigue,  and  fliakewith  vain  alarms.' 

Heartening  he  fpoke  :  the  decks  they  reafcend, 
And,  rowing  briik.  to  crofs  the  lake  contend. 
The  proffer'd  tripod  friendly  Triton  takes, 
And  hides  his  head  beneath  the  dimpling  lakes. 
Thus  with  the  coftly  prize  the  god  withdrew, 
Inftant  invifible  to  mortal  view.  l88o 

Infpir'd  with  joy,  that  fome  fuperirr  gueft 
Had  comfort  given  them,  and  wirh  courfe!  blefs'd, 
The  choiceft  iheep  they  bade  their  leader  flay, 
And  to  the  power  benign  due  honours  pay. 
He  to  the  galley's  poop  with  fpeed  convey'd 
The  cboicell  ilicep,-and,  as  he  offer'd,  pray'd; 

•  Dread  deity,  who  late  confpicuous  ftood 

*  On  the  clear  margin  of  this  rolling  flood, 

*  Whether  great  Triton's  name  delight  thine  ear, 

*  Triton,  whom  all  the  watery  gods  revere  :  1890 
'  Or  ocean's  daughters,  as  they  found  thy  fame, 

*  Thee  mighty  Nereus,  or  thee  Phorcuns  name, 

*  Be  bounteous  dill :  bid  all  our  labours  ccafe, 
'  And  reinftate  us  in  our  native  Greece.' 

Thus  pray'd  the  chief,  as  on  the  poop  he  flood, 
And  funk  the  flaughter'd  vi6lim  in  the  flood. 
His  head  above  the  billows  Triton  rcar'd, 
And  in  his  proper  (hape  the  god  appear'd! 

As  when,  intent  his  fiery  fteed  to  train. 
The  horfeman  leads  him  to  the  dufty  plain,  1900 
His  floating  mane  firm  twifted  in  his  hand. 
He  runs,  yet  holds  him  fubjeft  to  command  : 
Superb  he  paces,  by  his  matter  led. 
Curvetting  ftill,  and  tofiing  high  his  head. 
His  bits,  all  white  with  gather'd  foam  around, 
Ctaunch'd  by  his  reftlefs  jaw,  aloud  refound  : 


Thu^  Triton's  hands  the  veffel's  head  fudalu, 
And  fafely  guide  her  to  the  feas  again. 
His  every  limb,  down  to  his  fwelling  loin. 
Proclaims  his  likenefs  to  the  powers  divine.  I91© 
Below  his  loin  his  tapering  tail  extends; 
Arch'd  like  a  whale's,  on  either  fide  it  bends. 
Two  pointed  fins,  projedling  from  his  fide. 
Cleave,  as  he  feuds  along  th'  oppofing  tide. 
Acute  and  tapering,  thefe  indented  thorns 
A  femblance  bear  to  Piicehe's  budding  horns. 
His  arm  condu6is  her,  till,  from  danger  free. 
She  rides  cmbofom'd  in  the  open  fea. 
This  prodigy  the  fhouting  warriors  law, 
Imprefs'd  at  once  with  gratitude  and  awe,     ipj* 
Here  fhatter'd  (hips  Argous'  port  receives. 
Here  tokens  of  her  voyage  Argo  leaves  : 
To  Triton  here,  high-towering  o'er  the  flrand. 
And  here  to  Neptune  flately  altars  Aand. 
For  here  they  linger'd  out  one  ufelefs  day ; 
But  wjth  frcfh  breezes  fail'd  at  morn  away. 
Far  to  the  right  they  leave  the  defert  land. 
And  the  flretch'd  canvafs  to  the  winds  expand. 
Gaining  mid  ocean  with  returning  light,       I929 
The  doubled  cape  diminifli'd  from  their  fight. 
The  zephyr's  ceafing,  rofe  the  fouthern  gale. 
And  cheer'd  the  fhouting  heroes  as  they  fail. 

j  The  evening  flar  now  lifts,  as  daylight  fades, 
j  His  goideii  circlet  in  the  deepening  fhades; 
f  Stretch'd  at  his  eafe  the  weary  labourer  fhares 
I  A  fwect  forgetfulnefs  of  human  cares : 
|;  At  once  in  fiknce  fleep  the  finking  gales, 
I  The  mafl    they  drop,   and   furl   the  flagging 

fails;  1939 

^  All  night,  all  day,  they  ply  their  bending  oars 
j:  Towards  Carpathus,  and  reach  the  rocky  fhores; 
I  Thence  Crete  they  view,  emerging  from  the 

main, 
f  The  queen  of  ifles ;  but  Crete  they  view  in  vain. 
J  There  Tagus  mountains   hurls  with   all  their 

woods  ; 
f  Whole  feas  roll  back,  and  tofung  fwell  In  floods. 
I  Amaz'd  the  towering  monfler  they  furvey, 
f  And  trembling  view  the  interdifted  bay. 
I  His  hirth  he  drew  from  giants  fprung  from  oak, 
I  Or  the  hard  entrails  of  the  ilubborn  rock  : 
I  Fierce  guard  of  Crete!  who  thrice  each  year 

explores  [fhoies, 

f  The  trembling  ifje,  and  flrides  from  fliores  to 
^  A  form  of  living  brafs  .  one  part  beneath  lyjl 
\  Alone  he  bears,  a  part  to  let  in  death. 
I   Wher?  o'er  the  ankle  fwells  the  turgid  vein, 
I  Soft  to  the  ftroke,  and  fenfible  of  pain.^ 
Pining  with  want,  and  funk  in  deep  difmay, 
From  Crete  far  diflant  had  they  fail'd  away, 
But  the  fair  forcerefs  they-  fpeed  reprefs'd, 
And  thus  the  crew  difconfolate  addrefs'd  : 

'  Attend.     This  monfler,  ribh'd  with  brafs  a- 

'  round, 

*  My  art,  I  ween,  will  level  to  the  ground.  196a 
'   Whate'er  his  name,  his  flrenet|>  however  great, 

*  Still,  not  immortal,  muft  he  yield  to  fate. 

•it?"  TO^'  l'"'^  f^"'  marked  \  are  Broome's,  ivko  tat  ^ 
tranjhted  the  Jiory  of  Talus  ;  not  "wiihout  fevetal  OBiif- 
/ions,  ivbich  are  bere  fupflled. 
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«  But  from  the  far-thrown  fragments  fafe  retreat, 
«  Till  proflrate  fall  the  giant  at  my  feet.' 

She  faid  :  retiring  at  her  fage  command, 
They  wait  the  movement  of  her  magic  hand. 
Wide  o'er  her  face  her  purple  veil  ilie  fpread, 
And  climb'd  the  lofty  decks,  by  Jilon  led. 
^    And  now  her  magic  arts  Medea  tries ; 
\  Bids  the  red  furies,  dogs  of  Orcus,  rife,       1970 
i  That,  darting  dreadful  from  th'  infernal  (liadc, 
I  Ride  heaven  in  ftorms,  and  all  that   breathes 

invade. 
i  Thrice  flie  applies  the  power  of  magic  pray'r, 
i  Thrice,  hellward  bending,  mutters  charms  in 
.     air;  [fly, 

I  Then,  turning  towards  the  foe,  bids  mifchief 
i  And  looks  deilruiflion,  as  (he  points  her  eye. 
i  Then  fpedres,  rifing  from  Tartarean  how'rs, 
i  Howl  round  in  air,  or  grin  along  the  fhores.  \ 
Father  Supreme  !  what  fears  my  breaft  annoy, 
Since  not  difeafe  alone  can  life  deftroy,  1 980 

Or  wounds  inflided  fate's  decrees  fulfil. 
But  magic's  fecret  arts  have  pow'r  to  kill ! 
For,  by  Medea's  incantations  plied, 
Enfeebled  foon  the  brazen  monfter  died. 
^  While  rending  up  the  earth  in  wrath  he  throws 
i  Rock  after  roch  againft  th'  aerial  foes, 
i  Lo !  frantic  as  he  (Iridcs,  a  fudden  wound 
i  Burfls  the   life-vein,  and  blood  o'erfpreads  the 

gronnd. 
I  As  from  a  furnace,  in.  a  burning  flood 
J  Pours   melting  lead,    fo   pours  in   ftreams  his 

blood:  •  1990 

J  And  now  he  daggers,  as  the  fpirit  flies, 
4  He  faints,  he  fink*,  he  tumbles,  and  he  dies, 
i  As  fome  huge  cedar  on  a  m.ountain's  brow, 
^  Pierc'd  by  the  fteel,  expeds  a  final  bio  A-, 
j  Awhile  it  totters  with  alternate  fway, 
^  Till  frcfhening  breezes  through  the  branches 

play ;  [found, 

\  Then  tumbling  downward  with  a  thundering 
J  Headlong    it    falls,   and   fpreads    a    length    of 

ground  : 
I  So,  as  the  giant  falls,  the  ocean  roars, 
^  Qutftretch'd  he  lies,  and  covers  half  the  feores.  ^ 

Crete  thus  deliver'd  from  this  baneful  pcfl, 
The  Minyans  unmolefled  funk  to  reft.  2C0i 

Soon  as  Aurora's  orient  beams  appear, 
A  temple  they  to  Cretan  Pallas  rear. 
With  water  ftor'd,  once  more  the  bufy  train 
Embark,  and  lafli  the  foamy  brine  again. 
Ailiduous  all  with  equal  ardour  glow 
Diftant  to  leave  Salmonis'  lofty  brow. 
As  o'er  the  Cretan  deep  the  galley  flew, 
Arour.d  them  night  her  fable  mantle  threw;! 
Pernicious  night,  whofe  all-invefting  (liade 
Nor  ftars  nor  Phoebe's  brighter  rays  pervade. 
'i"hick  darknefs,   or    from  heaven  or  hell  pro- 

found, 
Spread,  as  it  rofe,  its  rueful  fhades  around. 
Uncertain  whether,  on  huge  billows  toft, 
Sublime  they  fail,  or  fink  to  Pluto's  coaft. 
Uncertain  where  the  burfting  wave  may  throw, 
They  to  the  fea  commit  their  weal  or  woe. 
Jafon  aleud,  with  lifted  hands,  addrefs'd 
Shi  god  of  day  to  fuccgui'  ths  diftrels'cu       aos:) 


The  tears  faft  trickling  down  his  forrowing  face, 
He  vow'd  with  gifts  the  Delphic  flirine  to  grace. 
He  vow'd  with  choitcft  gifts  an  ample  ftore. 
To  load  Amycla;  and  Ortygia's  Ihore. 
Attentive  to  his  tears  and  mrek  requeft, 
j  Phoebus  from  heaven   dcfcends,  and   ftands  con- 

fef.'d, 
I  Where,  frowning  hideous  o'er  the  deeps  below. 
The  rocks  of  Melans  lift  their  fhaggy  brow. 
Awhile  on  one  of  thcfe  he  takes  his  ftand. 
His  golden  bow  high  lifting  in  his  hand  ;        1039 
Affifted  by  whofe  far-refieded  light. 
An  ifle  of  fmall  extent  attrads  their  fight, 
.•^mid  the  Sporades  ;  againft  it  ftood 
Kij'puris,  circled  by  the  rolling  flood. 
I'hcir  anchors  here  they  drop.     Aurora's  ray 
GHmmer'd,  and  funk  before  the  light  of  day. 
A  temple  here  o'cr-arch'd  with  woods,  they  raife. 
And  bid  an  altar  to  Apollo  blaze. 
On  vvh-im  the  name  iEglete  they  beftow ; 
For  here  the  god  difplay'd  his  beamy  bow.    2040 
Here,  fince  on  Argo's  crew  all  bright  he  ihone^ 
By  the  name  Anaphe  the  ifle  is  known. 
The  fcanty  produce  of  this  barren  ifle 
To  Phoebus  they  on  humble  altars  pile. 
Each  fair  Phjeacian  in  Medea's  train, 
Who  oft  had  feen  the  fatted  oxen  flain 
In  king  Akinoiis'  court,  in  laughter  join* 
At  fight  of  waters  pout'd  on  burning  pines. 
With  v^ell  diffdmbled  v?rath  the  chiefs  reprove 
The  laughing  damfels,  and  the  mirth  they  love. 
A  wordy  altercation  foon  began,  2051 

And  pleafanr  raillery  through  the  circle  ran. 
Hence,  to  ^^Iglete,  on  this  feftive  day. 
All  who  in  Anaphe  due  honours  pay, 
Maidens  and  men,  a  mix'd  afl"embly,  join 
In  friendly  contefts  and  debates  benign. 

'Fhe  halfers  now  were  loofcn'd  from  their  hold. 
And  unreftrain'd  in  ocean  Argo  roU'd, 
Wiien  thus  the  dreSm  of  night,  yet  unefFac'd, 
Revering  Alaia't  fon,  Euphemus  trac'd.  ao6o 

How,  with  clofe  grafp  the  facred  clod  comprefs'd, 
Stream'd  with  a  milky  current  at  his  breaft. 
And  from  this  clod,  though  fmall,  his  wondering 

eyes 
Beheld  a  lovely  female  form  arife. 
Cliarm'd  with  the  beauteous  fair,  he  foon  refign'd 
To  nuptial  joys  his  love-devoted  mind, 
l^arnenting  iliU  that  he  the  maid  ftiould  wed. 
Whom  at  his  foftering  breaft  with  milk  he  fed. 

"   7"hy  children's  nurfe  am  I,''  (the  fair  beg^tn, 
Accofting  mild  the  difconccrted  man) ;  2Q70 

"  But  not  thy  daughter  :   I  from  Triton  came; 
"   (Triton  and  Libya  my  parents'  name) 
"   He  fis'd  near  Anaphe  my  watery  cell,    [dwell. 
"  And  bade    me    here   with    Nercus'    daughters 
"    But  rov/  1  haften  towards  the  fun's  bright  ray, 
"  And  to  thy  race  the  choiceft  boon  convey." 

This  dream  recurring  to  his  mind  again, 
He  told  the  leader  of  the  gallant  train. 
Who,  long  revolving,  thus  at  length  reveal'd 
Thofe  myltic  truths  the  Pythic  ftirine  conceal'd ; 

'   Ye   gods!   what    glory   waits   thy  valorous 
*  deeds, 
*  Whet  faaie,  Euphemus,.  to  thy  toll  fucccedil 
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'  For,  when  in  ocean's  bed  tliis  earth  you  fling, 

•  Thence  (fo  the  gods  ordain)  an  illefhall  fpring; 
'  Her'e  ftall  thy  children's  children  latercpofe. 

*•  Triton  this  hofpitable  gift  bcftows  : 

•  He  tore  from  Afric's  coaft  the  treafiir'd  foil ; 
'  To  him,  of  all  the  gods, afciibe  the  iile.' 

Thusfpoke  he  prefcient,  nor  in  vain  divin'd  : 
Euphemus  heard  him  with  attentive  mind  :   SC90 
Tranfportcd  with  the  prefage,  forth  he  fprung, 
And  the  myfterious  clod  in  ocean  flung. 
Inftant  emerging  from  the  refluent  tides, 
Callifte's  ifle  difplay'd  its  wave-\vafli*d  fides, 
Nurfe  of  Euphemus'  race  ;  in  days  of  yore. 
They  dwelt  on  Sintian  Lemnos'  footy  fliorc. 
Exil'd  from  l.emnos  by  Etrurian  force, 
To  Sparta's  friendly  walls  they  bent  their  courfe  : 
Eje<5led  thence,  Theras,  Autefion's  heir, 
Bade  him  to  fam'd  Callifte's  ifle  repair;  2100 

His  name  it  took :  th'  events  we  now  difplay 
Were  unaccuftom'd  in  Euphemius'  day. 

Vaft  trads  of  ocean  pais'd,  the  joyous  hoft 
Steer'd  towards,  and  anchor'd  on  TEgina's  coaft. 
They  here  propofe  a  trial  of  their  Ikill ; 
W'Jiat  chief  can  full  the  weighty  bucket  fill, 


And,  ere  his  fellows  iEterccpt  his  way, 
Firft  to  the  fliip  the  watery  ft  ore  conver. 
For  parching  tliirft,and  winds  that  brilklyblew, 
To  the  fleet  courfe  inclin'd  the  gallant  crew,  alio 
His  bucket  now,  replenifti'd  at  the  fprings, 
Each  ftout  Thelfalian  on  his  flioulder  brings ; 
Intent  the  palm  of  conqueft  to  obtain, 
He  fcours  with  fpecdy  foot  acrofs  the  plain. 

Hail,  happy  race  of  heroes,  and  repay 
With  tributary  praife  my  tuneful  lay  ! 
With  plcafure  ttill  may  diftant  times  rehearfe 
And  added  years  on  years  exalt  my  verfe  I 
For  here  I  fix  the  period  of  your  woes,  2119 

And  with  your  glorious  toils  my  numbers  clofe. 
Your  galley  loofcn'd  from  j^giua's  fliore. 
Waves  difcompos'd,  and  winds  dctain'd  no  more. 
Serene  he  fail'd  befide  th'  Achaian  ftrand. 
Where  Cecrops'  towers  tiie  lubjedt  main  com- 
mand. 
Where  oppofite  Euboea  Aulis  lies. 
And  where  the  Locrian  cities  lofty  rife, 
Till  Pagafrc  her  friendly  port  difplay'd, 
Where  rode  triumphant  Argo  i'afe  embay'd.  ; 
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Ver.  I.  The  firft  and  fecond  books  contain,  as 
we  have  fecn,  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  Col- 
chis. In  the  book  we  are  now  entering  upon,  the 
poet  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  route  they 
took  on  their  return.  And,  in  order  to  throw 
the  utnioft  variety  into  his  poem,  he  has  con- 
tiuified  them  to  Greece  by  a  way  altogether  new 
and  unknown.  He  makes  them  fail  up  the  Iller, 
and  by  an  arm  of  that  river,  to  the  Eridanus, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Rhone.  Apollonius's  geo- 
graphy is,  in  many  inftances,  Very  e.\ceptionable. 
The  licence  which  poets  are  allowed,  euidlibd  au- 
dendi,  is  his  befl  excufe  for  inaccuracies  of  this 
kind.  Scaliger,  who  leldom  fpares  our  author, 
does  not  fcruple  to  aflert,  that,  "  quod  attinet  ad 
"  fitum  01  bis  tcrrarum,  fane  imperitiis  regionum 
"  fuit  Apollonius.  De  Iftro,  dii  bonii !  quas  nu- 
"  gas."  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  not  only 
pof-.ts  have  trifled  in  tlitir  defcriptions  of  this  ri- 
ver, but  that  hiftorians  and  ceographers,  who  have 
attempted  to  explain  its  courfe,  have  given  very 
different  and  inconfiftent  accounts  of  it.  Many 
curiouH  traditions,  and  entertaining  pieces  of  an- 
cient Greek  hiftory  are  interi'^rfed  throughout 
this  book.  The  fpeeches  of  Medea  can  never  be 
enough  admired.  Her  fentiments  are  admirably 
luited  to  her  condition  ;  they  are  Cmple,  unaffec- 
ted, and  calculated  to  raife  our  pity.  Ojr  poet 
has  difplaycd  a  luxuriant  fancy  in  his  deftription  of 
the  nuptials  of  Jalon  and  Medea ;  and  he  has 
painted  the  diftreffes  of  his  Argc^nautSj  on  th?  co^ll 


of  Africa,  in  the  moft  glowing  colours.  This  book 
appears,  indeed,  in  every  view  of  it,  equal,  if  not 
fiipcrior,  to  any  of  the  foregoing.  We  meet  with 
Ibme  obfcurities.  'l"he  tranllator  confefTes  his  in- 
ability to  afcertain  the  true  fenfe  of  every  intri- 
cate jiaflage.  Let  it,  however,  be  fome  allevia- 
tion of  his  errors,  that  his  guides  have  been  but 
few,  and  they  not  always  the  moft  intelligent ; 
and  that  no  part  of  this  book,  e.\cept  only  the 
ftory  of  Talus,  has  appeared  in  an  Englifti  dreis, 
before  the  prefent  verfion  was  publiflied. 

Ver.  3a.  The  cuftom  of  kilFing  beds,  columns, 
and  doors,  before  tliey  were  obliged  to  quit  them, 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Greek  tragedians. 

Ver.  33.  It  was  cuftomary  for  young  women, 
before  tlie  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed,  to 
prefent  their  hair  to  feme  deity,  to  whom  they 
had  particular  obligations.  Medea,  therefore,  pre- 
vious to  her  departure  and  marriage  with  Jafon, 
prcfents  a  lock  of  hair  to  her  mother,  to  be  depo- 
fited  by  her  in  the  temple  of  fome  deity  to  whom 
it  was  confecrated. 

Ver.  64.  La:nios  was  a  mountain  in  Caria,  in 
whole  cave  the  moon  was  faid  by  the  poets  U» 
vifit  Eudyniion.  Thus,  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  who 
Items  to  have  had  this  paflagc  in  his  eye,  we 
read  ; 

Latmius  .Tftiva  r^fickt  venator  in  umbra, 
Dignus  ainore  &vx  5  vclatib  cor.'iibus  et  jam 
Luna  veni:.  Lib.  viii.  aj, 
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Ver.  92.  Several  parts  of  the  body  were  con- 
fidcred  by  the  ancients  as  the  feats  of  virtues  and 
vices,  of  good  and  bad  qualities.  Modefty  was 
afligned  to  the  eyes,  fagacity  and  dcrifion  to  tlie 
nofe,  pride  and  difdain  to  the  eye-brows,  and  pity 
to  the  knees;  which,  it  was  cuftoniary  for  fnp- 
pliants,  when  they  made  their  requefts,  to  touch 
and  embrace  with  reverence. 

Ver.  123.  Xenophon,  de  Venatione,  makes  the 
fame  obfervation,  i^itvai  "X^m,  exire  diluculo.  The 
fame  remark  is  made  by  Oppian  and  others. 

Ver.  143.  This  noble  hyperbole  was  copied  by 
Virgil,  B.  vii.  v.  515.  where,  fpeaking  of  Aledo, 
he  fays, 

With  her  full  force  a  mighty  horn  flie  vi'inds ; 
Th'  infernal  drain  alarms  the  gathering  hinds, 
The  dreadful  fummons  the  deep  foreft  took  ; 
The  woods  all  thunder'd,  and  the  mountains  fliook. 
The  lake  of  Trivia  heard  the  note  profound; 
The  Vcline  fountains  trembled  at  the  found ; 
The  thick  fulphureous  floods  of  hoary  Nar 
Shook  at  the  blafl  that  blew  the  flames  of  war  : 
Pale  at  the  piercing  call,  the  mothers  preft 
With  flirieks  their  liarting  infants  to  the  breaft. 

put. 

This  circumftance  of  the  mothers  clafping  their 
infants  to  tlicir  breads,  is  a  very  tender  and  affcil- 
ing  one.  The  poets  feem  particularly  fond  of  it. 
We  meet  with  it  in  the  Troades  of  Euripides ; 
and  Camoens,  in  his  imitation  of  thefe  ftriking 
paffages  in  Apollonius  and  Virgil,  was  too  fenfible 
of  its  beauty  to  omit  it. 

Such  was  the  temped  of  the  dread  alarms. 
The  babes  that  prattled  in  their  nurfes*  arms 
Shriek'd  at  the  founds  :  with  fudden  cold  impred, 
The  mothers  drain'd  the  infants  to  the  bread. 
And  fliook  with  horror. — 

The  Luftad,  B.  iv.  p.  134- 

Ver.  j,03.  Mr.  Warton  is  of  opinion,  that  Vir- 
gil had  this  beautiful  paiTage  in  his  eye  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Expleri  nequit,  atque  oculls  per  fingula  voluit, 
Miraturque,  interque  manus  et  brachia  verfat. 

JEn.  viii.  V.  618, 
And  thus  Spenfer,  in  his  FaeryJQueene : 
But  Triftram  then  defpoiling  that  dead  knight 
Of  all  thofe  goodly  ornaments  of  praife. 
Long  fed  his  greedy  eyes  with  the  fair  light 
Of  the  bright  metal,  fhining  like  fun-rays  ; 
Handling  and  turning  them  a  thoufand  ways. 

B.  vi.  c.  3.  d.  39. 

Ver.  i<)Z.  By  Selene,  and  Selenia,  is  meant  the 
ark,  of  which  the  moon  was  only  an  emblem  ; 
and  from  thence  the  Arcades,  or  Arkites,  had  the 
appellation  of  Selenitas.  When,  therefore,  it  is  faid 
that  the  Arcades  were  prior  to  the  moon,  it 
means  only,  that  they  were  conflituted  into  a  na- 
tion before  the  worfhip  of  the  ark  prevailed ,  and 
before  the  fird  war  upon  earth  commenced.  Bry- 
ant. This  boad  of  the  Arcadians,  that  they  were 
a  nation  before  the  moon  gave  light  to  the  world, 
is  alfo  thus  accounted  for  by  fonie  ingenious  wri- 


ters :  the  Greeks  generally  ordered  their  affairs 
according  to  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  two  of  the  new  and  full  moon.  The 
.Spartans  held  it  criminal  to  begin  any  great  de- 
fign  till  after  they  had  confidered  the  moon,  as 
die  appeared  when  new  and  at  the  full.  The^Ar- 
cadians,  contrary  to  this  general  cudom  of  the 
Greeks,  tranfa^ed  all  their  bufinefs  of  importance 
before  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  or  that 
of  the  full ;  and  were,  therefore,  tailed  in  derifion, 
■arfoffiXnw,  for  their  negledl  of  this  religious  cere- 
mony. Which  term  of  reproach  the  Arcadians 
applied  to  their  commendation,  and  direwdly  af- 
fiimed,  that  they  were  entitled  to  this  epithet,  be- 
caufe  their  nation  was  more  ancient  than  the 
moon. 

Ver.  301.  Sefodris  not  only  overran  the  coun- 
tries which  Alexander  afterwards  invaded ;  but 
crolTed  both  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  ;  and  thence 
penetrated  into  the  eadern  ocean.  He  then  turn- 
ed to  the  north,  and  attacked  the  nations  of  Scy- 
thia  ;  till  he  at  lad  arrived  at  the  Tanais,  which 
divides  Europe  and  Ada.  Here  he  founded  a  co- 
lony ;  leaving  behind  him  fome  of  his  people,  as 
he  had  jud  before  done  at  Colchis.  He  fubdued 
Afia  Minor,  and  all  the  regions  of  Europe;  where 
he  ere«5led  pillars  with  hieroglyphical  infcriptions, 
denoting,  that  thefe  parts  of  the  world  had  been 
fubdued  by  the  great  Sefodris  or  Sefoofis.  Dicda- 
)us.  Sic.  L.  i.  p.  49.  Apollonius  Rhodiu?,  who 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  native  of  Egypt,  fpeaks 
of  the  exploits  of  this  prince,  but  mentions  no 
name  ;  not  knowing,  perhaps,  by  which  properly 
to  didinguifli  him,  as  he  was  reprefeuted  under  fo 
many.  He  reprefents  him  as  conquering  all  Ada 
and  Europe  ;  and  this  in  times  fo  remote,  that 
many  of  tlie  cities  which  he  built,  were  in  ruins 
before  the  era  of  the  Argonauts,     Bryant. 

Ver.  31 X.  The  Colchians,  fays  the  Scholiad, 
dill  retain  the  laws  and  cudoms  of  their  fore- 
fathers; and  they  have  pillars  of  done,  upon  which 
are  engraved  maps  of  the  continent  and  of  the 
ocean.  The  poet  calls  thefe  pillars  x'SS^ns ;  which, 
we  are  told,  were  of  a  fquare  figure,  like  obelilks. 
Thefe  delineations  had  been  made  of  old,  and 
tranfmitted  to  the  Colchians  by  their  forefathers; 
which  forefathers  were  from  Egypt.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  very  famous  for  geometrical  know- 
ledge. All  the  fiat  part  of  this  country  being 
overflowed,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they 
made  ufe  of  this  fcience  to  determine  their  lands, 
and  to  make  out  their  feveral  claims  at  the  retreat 
of  the  waters.     Bryant. 

Ver.  451.  Thus  Dido,  in  a  fit  of  defpondency 
and  rage,  threatens  jEncas  : 

Et  cum  frigida  mors  anima  feduxerit  artus, 
Omnibus  umbra  locis  adero.  Sn.  iv.  2^^. 

Ver.  5s6.  Our  poet,  whenever  he  introduces 
moral  fentenccs,  which  is  but  feldom,  takes  care 
to  do  it  with  the  utmod  propriety ;  at  a  time 
when  the  occafion  warrants  the  ufe  of  them,  and 
gives  additional  force  and  ludre  to  the  truths 
v.'hich  they  convey.  Virgil  has  adopted  this  feu- 
timeat  of  Apollonius  011  a  firailat  occafion  : 


Sio 


FAWKES'S    APOLLONIUS    RHODttJS. 


Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mdrtalia  pedora  cogis ! 
»  JEr.  iv.  412. 

Ver.  41a.  From  the  Greek  word  E(>i',-,  in  the 
original,  Mr.  Bryant  has  taken  occafion  to  give 
us  the  following  curious  account  of  Cupid  and  his 
emblems  :  Iris,  the  rainbow,  feenis  to  have  been 
exprefled  Eiras,  by  the  Egyptians.  Out  nf  Eiras 
the  Greeks  formed  Eros,  a  god  of  love ;  whom 
they  annexed  to  Venus,  and  made  her  fon.  And 
finding  that  the  bow  was  his  fymbol,  inflead  of 
the  Iris,  they  gave  him  a  material  bow,  with  the 
addition  of  a  quiver  and  arrows.  Being  furnifhed 
with  thefe  implements  of  mifchief,  he  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  bane  of  the  world. 

Ver.  350.  The  remorfe  and  concern  of  Medea 
are  very  flrongly  exprefTed  by  this  Gmple  acflion, 
of  turning  afide  and  concealing  her  face  from  the 
fcerie  of  barbarity.  Signs  are  fometimes  more 
fignificant  than  words,  however  eloquent  and  pa- 
thetic; and  filence  is  often  the  furefl  indication  of 
heart-felt  forrow, 

Ver.  613.  Cadmus  fettling  in  Boeotia,  married 
Harmonia,  or  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Venus 
by  Mars.  A  confpiracy  being  formed  againft  him, 
he  wap  obliged  ti  quit  Boeotin,  and  retire  with  his 
wife  into  Illyricum.  They  are  faid  by  the  poets 
to  have  been  transformed  into  ferpents.  Of  this 
transformation,  and  of  the  tomb,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Illyricum  creftcd  to  their  memory,  Diony- 
fius  thus  fpeaks : 

■    ■ 'lioi;  •jTi^izviict  ru/u-Sav, 

"Kilh  yap  it;  ifiajv  ay-t^Kiov  yiioi  MXXKgavj-o, 
'Oa'tror'  a-Tt'  'l(rfinvcu  X/^'a^os'  fttra.  yr,Bxs  'ix-Oyra 

Ver.  6/19.  By  Megara,  the  daughter  of  Green 
king  of  Thebes,  Hercules  had  feveral  fons,  whom 
he  flew  in  a  fit  of  madnef?.  Soon  af!;er  this 
flaughter  he  left  Thebes,  and  received  expiation 
for  the  nmrder  at  Athens,  according  to  fome ; 
but  according  to  our  poet,  at  Macris. 

Ver  689.  In  the  original, 

1Ar!iofiivti  5'  afuiriv  nrdlo  ^Xin,  ucav  aiXXas 
'Axriy^u. 

Juno,  anxinus  for  the  fafety  of  her  crew,  and 
knowing  they  muft  vifit  Circe's  ifle,  raifed  a 
I'torm  for  that  purpofe  ;  which  drove  them  back, 
up  the  Chronian  fea,  as  far  as  the  ifland  Eledri?. 
By  thus  changing  their  direcSinn,  fhe  fnortened 
their  voyage,  and  haflened  their  approach  to  the 
ifland  of  Circe. 

Ver.  727.  There  are  fo  many  inconfiftent  fa- 
bles among  the  ancients,  re(pe<5ling  the  country 
and  fituation  of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  modern 
geographers  have  not  been  able  to  reconcile  them. 
See  Gefncr  de  Nu-v'igatianibus  extra  cclumiias  Herculis, 
JPra^l.  2. 

CaUimachus,  in  his  hymn  to  Delos,  fpeaks  of 
them  as  a  people  of  high  antiquity,  Pindar  places 
them  near  the  Ifles  of  the  Blelt,  which  were  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  oppofite  to  Mauritania,  and 
celebrates  their  rites.  6ce  Olymt>.  OJ,  iii.  and  P;^tb. 


Ver.  728.  Jupiter,  incenfed  that  iEfculaphis 
had  reftored  Hippolitus  to  life,  deftroyed  birrr 
with  his  thunder.  Apollo,  willing  to  revenge 
the  death  of  his  fon,  diredled  his  darts  againft  the 
Cyclops,  by  whrife  hands  the  thunder  of  Jupiter 
was  formed.  The  god,  for  this  offence,  baniflied 
him  from  heaven.     See  Virg.  JEn.  vii.  -j.  764. 

Ver.  775.  In  the  original. 


'l^pHj  liXis'  XS^V  ^'  icccT    xiyiaXoio  xi^vtroci 
'EiKiXti. 

The  firft  line  is  obfcurc ;  for  it  may  either  mean, 
that  they  made  ufe  of  the  ■•^r,^ti  as  ^Xtyyie/iaTa., 
or  JtrigiUs,  for  rubbing  ;  or  that,  in  rubbing,  the 
fweat  dropped  on  the  flones,  ■\l.t(p7in>,  and  difcolour- 
ed  them.  If  this  feafe  be  the  true  one,  the  fol- 
lowing lines  may,  perhaps,  be  fomewhat  lefs  ex- 
ceptionable than  thofe  already  given : 

To  cleanfe  their   fides  fr«fti  copious  fweet  thej 

toil, 
Which,  trickling  dovyn,  diflain'd  the  chalky  foil. 

This  pafTage  will  receive  fome  illuftration  froni 
Ariftode,  ars^J  B-auaaffiuv  a»ai(r/iaruv  ;  who  afTerts, 
that  among  other  monuments  of  the  Argonautic 
expedition  th's  was  one,  to  It)  rZv  •t^r.tpnv  Xiyo/jLt- 
voi/,  z^m^u.  rov  aiyiaXoy  i^nipovs  Ipaffiv  &tvxi  vcixiXx;. 
Taurai  Si  01  "EXXr.ns,  01  t«v  yrifst  d'udnTi;,  Xiyovfi, 
T/ii'  X?°'^^  XaSe$v  xxo  Tut  iXiyyitrfir'cTuy,  ijv  fro/iJvre 
uXctifofiivoi. 

Ver.  7^3.  We  have  the  fulleft  defcription  of 
Circe  and  her  habitation  in  the  10th  Odyfi".  of 
Homer  :  from  which  book  fucceeding  poets  have 
beenfupplied  with  ample  material-,  to  affift  them 
indrcfiing  oat  this  cntertaming  f)dlion. 

It  is  entertaining  to  obferve,  how  different  poets 
have  written  on  the  fame  or  fimilar  fuhjeifts.  And 
according  as  they  have  acquitted  themfclves  in 
working  them  up,  we  may  furm  a  judgment  of 
their  tafte  and  genius. 

Ver.  95a.  Others  afcribe  this  difcovery  to  Pro- 
metheus, for  which  Jupiter  promifed  to  releafc 
him  from  his  chains. 

Ver.  946.  The  (lory  here  aVlcded  tn,  is  men- 
tioned by  feveral  of  the  ancient  mythologifts.  Me- 
dea, when  in  ElyGum,  or  the  Fortunate  Iflands, 
gained  the  affedtions  of  Achilles,  who  then  dwelt 
in  thofe  regions  and  married  her.  The  ancients 
are  by  no  means  confiflent  in  thsir  accounts  of 
thefc  Elyfian  fields.  Some  affirm  them  to  be  in 
the  moon,  others  in  tl>.e  milky  way.  But  it  ij 
more  generally  fuppofed,  that  they  are  fituated  in 
fome  fertile  and  plcafant  region  on  earth.  See 
Homer's  Odyjf.  B.  iv  and  the  note  to  -v.  765  of  Pcfe's 
Uratif.  and  Gejnsr  de  Irfulis  Beat.   Pntl   1 

Ver.  IC16.  Thus  Ceres,  when  flie  undertook 
to  bring  up  Triptolemus,  in  order  to  render  him. 
immortal,  fed  him  all  day  with  celeftial  food,  and 
covered  him  all  night  with  burning  embers.  Hi« 
father  Elufinus,  obferving  this,  exprefTed  his  fears 
for  his  child.  Ceres,  difpleafed  with  the  beha- 
viour, ftruck  him  dead,  but  conferred  immortality 
on  his  fon. 
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Ver.  1047.  The  Syrens  were  Cuthite  and  Ca- 
aaanitifh  priefts,  who  had  founded  temples,  which 
were  rendered  more  than  ordinary  famous  on  ac- 
count of  the  women,  who  officiated.  With  their 
mufic  they  enticed  ftrangers  into  the  purlieus  of 
their  temples,  and  then  put  them  to  death.  The 
female  part  of  their  choirs  were  maintained  for  a 
twofold  purpofe  ;  both  on  account  of  their  voices 
and  their  beauty.  They  were  faid  t»  be  the  chil- 
dren of  the  niufe  Terpfichore;  by  which  is  meant 
only,  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  harmony. 
JUryant. 

Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautics  afcrlbed  to  him, 
has  not  only  mentioned  thefe  fyrens,  but  given  us 
the  fong,  alluded  to  by  Apollonius,  which  was  fo 
efficacious  as  to  prevent  the  ill  efFecfis  of  the  fy- 
rens' mufic.  We  have  the  nioft  particular  de- 
fcription  of  thefe  enchantreffes  in  the  lath  book 
of  Homer's  Odyffey. 

Ver.  1054.  Among  others,  whom  Ceres  fent 
in  fearch  of  her  daughter  Proferpine,  were  the  fy- 
rens. She  is  faid  to  have  given  them  wings,  to 
enable  them  to  explore  the  country  with  greater 
cafe  and  expedition. 

Ver.  1086.  Thefe  flaming  billows,  muft  have 
been  very  alarming  to  the  faiiors,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe  of  them.  The  poet  has  there- 
fore, in  his  defcription  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
with  great  judgment  fele<5led  thefe  remarkable  ap- 
pearances, which  could  not  fail  to  excite  terror 
and  aftonifhment. 

Ver.  1091.  Virgil,  in  his  ift  ^neid,  has  made 
ufe  of  the  affiftance  of  the  fea-nymphs  on  a  limilar 
occafion. 

Cymothoe  fimul  et  Triton  adnixus,  acuto 
Detrudunt  naves  fcopulo. 

And  Camoens,  who  feems  to  have  been  parti- 
cularly pleafed  with  ihh  defcription,  has,  in  imi- 
tation of  it,  fummoned  together  a  vad  number  of 
fea-nymphs  to  refcue  the  navy  from  de.^rudion. 
See  B.  ii.  p.  48. 

Ver,  1 15 1.  One  would  not  cxpeifl  to  find  in  fo 
grave  a  writer  as  Hcfiod  any  thing  like  that  low 
kind  of  wit,  v.vhich  the  double  fenfe  of  woids  gives 
rife  to.  The  tafte  of  the  ancients,  it  has  been  (aid, 
was  too  good  lor  thefe  fooleries.  Yet  his  learned 
annotator  is  of  opinion,  that  Hefiod  has  availed 
hinifelf  of  the  ambijj;uity  of  the  word  /uiilo;.  He 
thus  difcuffes  this  curious  fubje6l  in  a  note  on  ver. 
180  in  rheog. 

Omnino  exiflimo  Hefiodtim,  et  qui  eum  fe^c  in 
re  ancecefferunt,  aut  fequuti  funt,  lufifTe  in  ambi- 
guo.  Vox  fiiiSoi  duo  fignificabat,  pudenda  et  con- 
jllium,  cumque  audiffent  Saturnum  patri  aTorifnTv 
fiii-ios,  data  opera  i»  rem  acceperunt,  quafi  narra- 
retur  ei  pudenda  refecuiffe,  ut  TzOKroXoyiai;,  quas 
hac  de  re  habent,  locus  daretur,  quamvis  probe 
fcirent  confilium  feu  confiliarios  intelligi,  quorum 
iuafu  Theffalia  excedere  coadtus  fuerat  Saturnus. 
Hofce  confiUarios  fugavit,  et  navibus  in  Afiam  re- 
dire  coegjt. 

Ver.  1 281.  Tbus  Pyaeus-I  {Note,  it  ought  to  be 
NySiei's').  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nydteus,  was 
deflowered  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  fatyr.     I'o 

Trans.  II. 


avoid  the  anger  of  her  father,  flie  fled  to  Sicyon, 
a  city  in  Peloponnefus  :  where  fhe  was  protected 
by  Epops.  Nydteus  at  his  death  requefted  his 
brother  Lycus  to  lay  fiege  to  Sicyon,  but  to  ihovir 
no  compaffioD  to  Antiope,  He,  willing  to  co.11.. 
ply  with  the  requeft  of  Nydleus,  befieged  the  city, 
killed  Epops,  and  took  Antiope  prifoner. 

Ver.  1283.  Danae  was  the  daughter  of  Acri- 
fius.  Having  been  informed  by  the  oracle,  that 
his  gi:andfon  fhould  bereave  him  of  his  life  and 
crown,  he  ftiut  her  up  in  a  tower  of  brafs.  But 
Jupiter,  according  to  the  fable,  made  his  way 
through  the  roof  in  a  fhowcr  of  gold.  The 
meaning  of  which  fable  is ;  Pretus,  who  was  fur- 
named  Jupiter,  bribed  the  keepers,  and  having 
thus  gained  accefs  to  the  prifoner,  made  her  the 
mother  of  Perfeus.  Acrifius  being  apprized  of 
this  illicit  commerce,  and  the  fruits  of  it,  ordered 
the  mother  and  her  fon  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
cheft,  and  thrown  into  tlie  fea. 

Ver.  1338.  Jupiter  being  in  love  with  Semele, 
Juno  concerted  the  following  fcheme  for  the  de- 
ftru<flion  of  her  rival.  She  appeared  to  Semele 
in  the  Ihapc  of  Beroe,  a  nurfe,  and  infinuated  to 
her,  that  if  her  lover  were  really  Jupiter,  he 
would  not  difguife  himfelf  like  a  mortal :  and 
that  the  certainty  of  his  divinity  could  no  other- 
wife  be  afcertained,  than  by  his  appearing  before 
her  with  the  fame  niajefty,  which  he  affumed 
when  he  vifited  Juno.  Semele  followed  her  ad- 
vice ;  ani  Jupiter  having  fworn  by  Styx  to  grant 
her  whatever  fhe  might  afk,  approached  her  in 
the  full  blaze  of  his  glory,  and  Semele  was  con- 
fumed  by  his  lightning.  Jupiter  being  defirous 
to  preferve  the  infant  Bacchus,  of  whom  Semele 
had  been  for  fome  time  pregnant,  commiffioned 
Mercury  to  deliver  him  from  the  flames,  by 
taking  him  out  of  her  womb,  and  conveying  him 
to  Eubcea.  Here  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Macris.  But  Juno's  refcntment  being  not  yet 
fiifided,  ihe  forbade  her  favourite  ifland  Euboca 
to  give  protecSion  to  the  nurfe  of  Bacchus ;  who 
now  fled  for  refuge  to  Phseacia. 

Ver.  1505.  "  The  principal  image,  (fays  Pope, 
II.  xiv.  in  a  note  oii  v.  457.)  is  more  (Irongly  im- 
preffed  on  the  mind  by  a  multitude  of  fimiles, 
which  are  the  natural  produ<5l  of  an  imagination 
labouring  to  exprefs  fomething  very  fafl :  but  find- 
ing no  fingle  idea  fuflicient  to  anfwer  its  concep- 
tion, it  endeavours,  by  redoubling  the  compari- 
fons,  to  fupply  this  defect  "  Since  then  the  heap- 
ing together  of  fimiles,  when  occafion  requires,  is 
confidered  as  a  proof  of  true  poetical  enthufiafxn, 
it  mu.fl:  be  allowed  that  our  poet,  in  this  inftance, 
as  well  as  in  many  others,  has  fhown  himfelf  ca- 
pable of  rifing  above  that  uniform  medioctity, 
which  has,  perhaps  too  haftily,  been  afcrlbed  to 
him.  For  we  have  here  an  accumulation  of  com- 
j  parifon^  the  moft  elegant  and  appofite.  The  dc- 
fpoiident  heroes  are  likened  to  fpe<il:res  and  ftatues 
diililling  drops  of  blood.  Medea's  fair  attendants, 
lamenting  their  misfortunes,  are  compared  to 
fwallows  bereaved  of  their  nefts,  and  fcreaining 
for  their  mother;  and,  immediately  after,  to  thix 
plaintive  notes  of  dying  fwans. 


3»»  l^AV/KES'S   APOLLONIUS  RHODIUS. 


This  fimile  of  the  fwallow  is  copied  by  Virgil, 
^n.  xii.  473. 

Ver.  1649.  'ti  Africa,  where,  according  to  Vir- 
gil, Atlas  rcigris  : 

Ultimus  iEthiopuin  locus  cfl,  ubi  maximus  Atlas — 

Ver.  l6jl.  They  were  the  daughters  of  Hefpe- 
rus,  the  brother  of  Atlas,  and  fiiepherdeile*.  Her- 
cules carried  off  their  fhcep  (which,  for  their  ex- 
quifitc  bfiauty,  yvere  called  golden),  and  ilcw  the 
Ihepherd,  whofe  name  was  Draco.  The  Greek 
word  fiYiXa,  which  fignifies  apples  as  well  as  fiieep, 
is  fuppolcd  to  have  given  rile  to  the  hiftion. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  faMe  of  the  fer- 
pent  who  guarded  the  golden  jpj.les,  and  was 
laid  to  have  been  fiain  by  Hercules,  derives  its 
oripin  fr<.ni  the  Mofaic  account  of  tho  fall. 

Ver.  1749.    Tranflated  by  Virgil, -^^n.  vi.  453. 

qialem  primo  qui  furgere menfe 

Aut  vide'  aut  vidifTe  putat  per  nubila  lunam. 

Ver.  I  791.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
IJatiae  was  enclofed  in  a  cheft  by  the  command  of 
her  father  Acrifius,  and  thrown  into  the  fea. 
This  theft  was  caft  upon  the  iflandSeripus,  one  of 
the  Cyclades  in  the  JEgsan  fea.  It  was  found  by 
a  fiflicrman,  who  brought  it  to  Polydt>iles,  king 
of  tht  ifiand.  He  received  the  mother  and  child 
with  great  tcpderntfs  buf  falling  in  l<we  with 
Danae,  and  fearing  '  the  rcfcntment  of  Perfeus, 
now  grown  to  manhood,  he  planned  the  lollow- 
iiig  fchcme  for  his  deltruftion.  Having  iiivited 
tiie  neighbouring  prince-  to  an  entertainment,  he 
cjefired  each  of  them  to  bring  with  him  fome  ra- 
rities for  tin  feaft.  perfcus  vvas  rtcjuired  to  bring 
on  this  OLcafion  the  head  of  Mediiia,  one  of  the 
Gorgons  .  an  enterprile  which  the  ki'ig  imagined 
would  j;rovc  fatal  to  him  ;  but  by  the  ailiflancc  01 
Minerva,  he  cut  ilf  ihc  Gorgon's  head;  which, 
when  he  carried  it  to  the  ifland,  turned  its  inha- 
bitants into  ftonc,  and  among  the  rcll,  their  king, 
PolydeCfes,  who  had  fent  hir..  out  on  the  expedi- 
tion. S-x  l^ittdurs  Pyib.  Qd.  xii. 


Ver.   18 1 7.  Virgil   takes  eccafion  to  mentiVi 
the  fame  cultom  in  the  following  words  : 
Ter  circuni  accenfos  cindi  fulgentibus  armis 
Decurrere  rogos  :  ter  mxftum  funeris  ignem 
Luflravare  in  cqui?,  ululacuque  ore  dederunr. 

JSn:  xi. 
Ver.  1870.  \'.  would  contribute  towsrds  clear- 
ing this  obfcure  palfage,  if,  inilead  01  J^i/;,  we 
read  'vjtXg.  This  coajeifture  may  the  more  readily 
be  admitted,  as  we  meet  with  the  fame  cxpreifion, 
kytZidi  in\^  ■sro)f^evro{,  at  v.  1626. 

Ver.  l'}4^-  1  he  following  is  Breome's  note, 
prefixed  to  his  tranflation  of  the  ftory  of  Talus. 

The  frliowing  veries  from  ApoHonius  will  ap- 
pear very  e::;travigant,  unlels  we  have  recourfe  to 
their  allegorical  meaning.  Plato  in  his  Minos 
writes  thus  • 

Talus  and  Rhadamanthus  were  the  afiiftants  of 
Minos  in  the  cxefution  of  his  laws.  It  was  the 
ofHce  of  Talus  to  vifit  all  parts  of  Crete  thrice 
every  year,  to  enforce  them  with  the  utmoft  fe- 
verity.  The  poet  alludes  to  this  coftom  in  thefc 
words : 

Fierce  guard  of  Crete  !  who  thrice  each  year  ex- 
plores 
The  trembling ifle, and  ftridcs  from  fliorestolhores. 

Talus  is  fabled  to  be  formed  of  brafs,  becaufe 
the  laws,  which  he  carried  with  him  in  his  cir- 
cuit, were  erigraven  upon  brazen  tables.  It  is  not 
improbable  but  the  fable  of  the  burfting  the  veia 
ahi)ve  the  ankle  of  Talus,  by  which  he  died,  arofe 
from  the  manner  of  punifhment  pra«5lifed  by  him;- 
which  was,  by  the  opetdng  of  a  vein  above  the 
ankles  of  criminals,  by  v.'hich  they  bled  to  death. 

Ver.  2693  bee  on  this  fub)cd  Pindar's  Pyth. 
Od.  iv   towards  :he  beginning 

Ver.  2096  The  Sinsians  were  originally  Thra- 
cians;   bur  lettled  aftcrward^  i'.t  Lenmos. 

Ver.  aiiS  k  was  cufioni.iry  with  the  Greeks, 
not  only  to  fing  hymns,  but  to  recite  heroic  poenisk 
in  honour  of  the  gods  apd  heroes  at  their  f^fti'/c 
rocctin'js,        •        .        •     • 
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THE  RAPE  OF  HELEN,  8tc. 


Ye  nymphs  of  Troy,  for  beauty  fam'd,   who 

trace 
From  Xanthus'  fertile  ftreams  your  ancient  race, 
Off  on  whofe  fandy  banks  your  tires  are  laid, 
And  many  a  trinket  which  your  hands  have  made, 
What  time  to  Ida's  hallow'd  mount  ye  throng, 
To  join  the  feflive  choir  in  dance  and  fong ; 
No  longer  on  your  favourite  banks  repofe, 
But  come,  the  judgment  of  the  fwain  difclofe. 
Say  from  what  hills,  to  tracklefs  deeps  unknown, 
Rufli'd  with  impetuous  zeal  the  daring  clown;  lo 
Say  to  what  end,  with  future  ills  replete, 
O'er  diftant  oceans  fail'd  a  mighty  fleet ; 
What  feas  could  this  adventurous  youth  embroil, 
Sow  difcord's  feeds,  o'er  what  difaftrous  foil  I 
Say  from  what  foiirce  arofe  the  dire  debate, 
Which  fwains  could  end  and  goddeffes  create; 
What  his  decifion  ?  Of  the  Grecian  dame 
Who  to  the  (hepherd's  ear  convey'd  the  name  ? 
Speak,  for  ye  faw,  on  Ida's  ftill  retreat, 
Judicial  Paris  fill  his  fliepherd's  feat ;  20 

Venus  ye  faw,  the  graces'  darling  queen, 
As  on  her  judge  approv'd  ihe  fmil'd  ferene. 

What  time  Hasmonia's  lofty  mountains  rung 
With  hymeneal  fongs  for  Peleus  fung, 
Officious  Ganymede,  at  Jove's  requefl. 
Supplied  with  fparkling  wine  each  welcome  gucft  ; 
And  all  the  gods  to  Thetis'  nuptials  came, 
Sifter  of  Amphitrite,  honour'd  dame. 
£arth-lhaking  Neptune  left  his  azure  main, 
And  Jove  fupreme  forfook  his  ftarry  plain  :       30 
from  Helicon,  with  odorous flirubs  o'erfpread, 
Th"  niufes'  tuneful  choir  Apollo  led. 
Him  Juno  foUow'd,  wife  of  fovereign  Jove  :      ") 
With  harmony  the  fmiling  queen  of  love  I 

Haflen'd  to  join  the  gods   of  Chiron's  feftlve  C 
grove.  3 

Cupid's  full  quiver  o'er  her  fnoulder  thrown, 
Perfuafion  follaw'd  with  a  bridal  crown. 
Minerva,  though  to  nuptial  rites  a  foe. 
Came ;  but  no  helmet  nodded  o'er  htr  brow. 
Diana  to  the  Centaur's  grove  reforts,  40 

And  for  one  day  forgets  her  rural  fports. 
Hisloofe  locks  {baking  as  the  zephyrs  play'd, 
Not  long  behind  convivial  Bacchus  ftay'd. 
War's  god,  as  when  to  Vulcan's  dome  he  fped, 
No  fpeat  his  hand  fuftain'd,  no  cafque  his  head, 


Such  novi%  without  his  helmet  or  his  lance. 
Smiling  he  look'd,  and  led  thd  bridal  dance. 
But  from  thefe  blifsful  fcenes  was  difcord  warn'd; 
Peleus  rejecSled  her,  and  Chiron  fcorn'd. 

And  by  the  gadfly  flung,  the  heifer  ftrays      50 
Far  from  its  fields,  through  every  devious  maze; 
Thus,  flung  virith  envy,  difcord  roam'd,  nor  ceas'd: 
Her  baneful  arts  to  interrupt  the  feaft. 
Oft  from  her  flinty  bed  flie  rufti'd  amain. 
Then  flood,  then  funk  into  her  feat  again  : 
With  defperate  hand  flie  tore  her  fnaky  head. 
And  with  a  ferpent-fcourge  flie  laftx'd  her  flinty 

bed. 
To  dart  the  forky  lightning,  and  command 
From  hell's  abyfs  the  Titans'  impidus  band, 
Jove  from  his  throne  with  rebcl-ara  to  wreft,  60 
Were  projeds  form'd  within  the  fury's  breaft. 
But,  though  incens'd  fhe  dreaded  Vulcan's  ire. 
Who   forms  Jove's  bolt,  and  checks  the  raging 

fire. 
Her  purpofe  changing,  fhe  with  rattling  arms 
Diflention  meditates  and  dire  alarms  ; 
If  haply  clattering  fliields  can  ftrike  difmay. 
And  from  the  nuptials  drive  the  gods  away. 
But  Mars  flie  dreaded,  oft  in  arms  array'd. 
And  this  new  project  with  complacence  weigh'd. 
The  burnifti'd  apples,  rich  with  golden  lind,     7Q' 
Growth  of  Hefpcrian  gardens  ftruck  her  mind. 
Refolv'd  contention's  baneful  feeds  to  fow, 
She  tore  the  blufliing  apple  from  its  bough, 
Grafp'd    the   dire  jource  whence   future  battle* 

fprung, 
And  midft  the  gods  the  golden  mifchief  flung. 
The  (lately  wife  of  Jove  with  wondering  eyes 
Beheld  and  wifli'd  to  grafp  the  golden  prize. 
Beauty's  fair  queen  to  catch  the  apple  ftrovc  ; 
For  'tis  the  prize  of  beauty  and  of  love. 
Jove  mark'd  the  conteft,  and,  to  crufli  debate,  80 
Thus  counfel'd  Hermes,  who  bcflde  him  fat : 
'  Paris,    perchance,  &'om  Priam  fprung,  jrou 

'  know: 
'  His  herds  he  grazes  oh  mount  Ida's  brow, 
'  And  oft  condu<5ts  them  to  the  dewy  meads, 
♦  Through  which  his  ftreams  the  Phrygian  XaXi-* 

'  thus  leads : 
'  Show  him  yon  prize,  and  urge  him  to  declare 
'  Which  of  thefe  goddeffes  he  deems  moft  fair  3 
X  iij 
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In  whom,  of  all  his  matchlefs  (kill  can  trace 
The  clofe  arch'd  eyebrow  and  the  roundeft  face, 

*  On  fuch  a  face,  where  bends  the  circling  bow, 
».f  The  golden  apple,  beauty's  prize,  beftow.'      91 
' i-   Thus  fpoke  the  fire  :  the  willing  fon  obcy'd, 

And  to  theii  judgt  the  deities  coiivey'd. 
Each  anxious  fair  her  charms  to  heighten  tries, 
^nd  dart.new  luftre  from  her  fparkhng  eyes. 
Her  veil  afide  infidious  Venus  Bung; 
Loofe  from  the  clafp  her  fragrant  ringlets  hung; 
She  then  in  golden  cauls  each  curl  comprefs'd, 
Sumn.oii'd  her  little  loves,  and  thus  addrefs'd  : 
'  Behold,  my  fons,  the  hour  of  trial  near!     100 

*  Embrace,  my  loves,  and  bid  me  banifh  fear. 

*  This  days  decifion  will  enhance  my  fame, 

*  Crown  beauty's  queen,  or  fink  in  endlefs  fhame. 

*  Doubting  I  ftand,  to  whom  the  fwain  may  fay, 
'  Bear  thou,  moft  fair,  the  golden  prize  away. 

*  Nurs'd  was  each  grace  by  Juno's  foftering  hand; 
•■  And  crowns    and   fceptres   fliift   at  her  com- 

*  mand. 

*  Minerva  dictates  in  th'  embattled  field  ; 

*  And  heroes  tremble  when  (he  fhakes  her  fhield. 
.:*  Of  ail  the  goddeffes  that  rule  above,  IIO 

*  Far  moft  defencclefs  is  the  queen  of  love. 

*  Without  or  fpear  or  fhield  niuft  Ver.us  live; 

'  And  crowns  and  fceptres  (he  has  none  to  give. 

*  Yet  why  defpair  ?  Though  with  no   faukhion 
•  '.  '    grac'd, 

^  jLove's  filken  chain  furrounds  my  (lender  waift. 

*  My  bow  this  ceftus,  this  the  dart  I  fling, 

*  And  with  this  ceflus  I  infix  my  fting. 

I  *  My  fting  infix'd  renews  the  lover's  pain, 
'  And  virgins  languifh  hut  revive  again.* 
Thus  to  her  loves  the  rofy-finger'd  queen  120 

-  Told  all  her  fears,  and  vented  all  her  fpieen  ; 
To  every  word  they  lent  a  willing  ear, 

Kound   their   fond  mother  clung,  and  flrove  to 
cheer. 
And  now  they  reach  mount  Ida's  grafTy  fteep, 
Where  youthful  Paris  feeds  his  father's  flicep  : 
What  time  he  tends  them  in  the  plains  below, 
Through  which  the  waters  of  Anaurus  flow, 
Apart  he  counts  his  cattle's  numerous  (lock, 
Apart  he  numbers  all  his  fleecy  flock. 
A  wild  goat's  (kin,  around  his  (boulders  caft,  130 
Loofefell  and  flow'd  below  his  girded  waift. 

-  A  paftoral  ftaflF,  which  fwams  delight  to  hold, 
His  roving  herds  protected  and  controll'd. 
Accoutred  thus,  and  warbling  o'er  his  iong, 
He  to  his  pipe  melodious  pac'd  along. 
TJnnotted  oft,  while  he  renews  his  l?y. 

His  flocks  defert  him,  and  his  oxen  ftray. 
Swift  to  his  bower  retires  the  tuneful  man. 
To  pipe  the  praife  of  Hermes  and  of  Pan. 
Sunk  is  each  animal  in  dead  fcpofe  ; 
>Jo  dog  around  him  barks,  no  heifer  lows: 
Echo  alone  rebounds  through  Ida's  hills, 
And  all  the  air  with  founds  imperfedt  fills. 
The  cattle,  flunk  upon  their  verdant  bed, 
dofc  by  their  piping  lord  repf  fe  their  head. 
B'.neath  tbe  (hades  which  fheltering  thickets  blend, 
When  Paris'  eye  approaching  Hermes  kcn'd, 
£ack  he  .retires,  with  fudden  fear  imprefs'd, 
And  fiiuLs  ihe  prcfcucc  of  the  heavenly  gueft ; 


To  the  thick  (hruhs  his  tuneful  reed  conveys,  15^ 

And  all  unfimfh'c  leaves  his  warbled  lays. 
Thus  winged  Incrmes  ce  the  (hepherd  faid. 
Who  mark'd  the  gods  approach  with  filent  dread  : 
!       •  Difmif'.  ihy  fears,  nor  with  thy  flocks  adi«i$; 
'  A  mighty  conreft  Paris  muft  decide. 
'  Hafle,  judge  announc'd  ;  for  whofe  decifionwait 

*  Three  lovely  females,  of  celeftial  ftate. 

'  Hafte,  and  the  triumph  of  that  face  declare, 
'  Which  fweeteft  looks,  and  faireft  midft  the  fair  : 
'  Let  her,  whofe  form  thy  critic  eye  prefers,    s(>9 
'  Claim  beauty's  prize,  and  be  this  apple  hers. 

Thus  Hermes  fpoke;  the  ready  fwain  obey *d, 
And  to  decide  the  mighty  caufe  effay'd. 
With  keeneft  look  he  mark'd  the  heavenly  dames ; 
Their  eyes,  quick  fla(hing  as  the  lightning's  flames. 
Their  fnowy  necks,  their  garments  fring'd  with 

gold, 
And  rich  embroidery  wrought  in  every  fold  ; 
Their  gait  he  mark'd,  as  gracefully  they  mov'd, 
And  round  their  feet  his  eye  fagacious  rov'd. 
But,  ere  the  fmiling  fwain  hit,  thoughts  exprefs'd, 
Grafping  his  hand  him  Pallas  thus  addrefs'd  ;  ijt 

'  Regard  not  Phrygian  youth,  the  wife  of  Jdve, 

*  Nor  Venus  heed  the  queen  of  wedded  love  : 
'  But  martial  prowefs  if  thy  wifdom  prize, 

'  Know,  I  pofltfs  it ;  praife  me  to  the  ikies. 

'  Thee,  fame  reports,  puiffant  ftatesobey, 

'  And  Troy's  proud  city  owns  thy  fovereign  fway; 

'  Her  fufFering  Ions  thy   conquering   arm    fhall 

«  fliield, 
'  And  ftcrn  Bellona  (hall  to  Paris  yield.  , 

'  Comply  ;  her  fuccour  will  Minerva  lend,       l8a  | 

♦  Teach  thee  war's  fcience,  and  in  fight  defend.'      j 

Thus  Pallas  ftrove  to  influence  the  fwain, 
Whofe  favour  Juno  thus  attempts  to  gain  : 

'  tJhould'ft  thou  with  beauty's  prize  my  charms 
'  reward, 
'   All  Afias  realms  fliall  own  thee  for  their  lord. 
'  Say,  what  from  battles  but  contention  fprings  * 

•  Such  contefts  (hun  ;  for  what  are  wars  to  kings  ? 
'  But  him,  whofe  hands  the  rod  of  empire  fway, 

'  Cowards  revere,  and  conquerors  obey. 

♦  Minerva's  friends  are  oft  Bellona's  (laves,     ifC 
'  And    the  fiend   flaughters  whom   the  goddef 

'  faves.* 

Proflers  of  boundlefs  fway  thus  Juno  made; 
And  Venus  thus,  contemptuous  fmiling,  faid  : 
But  firft  her  floating  veil  aloft  (he  threw. 
And  all  her  graces  to  the  (hepherd  (hew ; 
Loofen'd  her  little  loves'  attradlive  chain. 
And  tried  each  art  to  captivate  the  fwain. 

'  Accept  my  boon*    (thus  fpoke   the  fmiling 
dame), 
'   Battles  forget,  and  dread  Bellona's  name. 
'   Beauty's  rich  meed  at  Venus'  hand  receive, 
'  And  ACa's  wide  domain  to  tyrants  leave,     lo: 
'  The  deathful  fight,  the  din  of  arms  I  fear; 
'   Can  Venus'  hand  dircA  the  martial  fpear? 
'  Women  with  beauty  ftouteft  hearts  aff.iil, 

•  Beauty,  their  beft  defence,  their  ftrongeft  mail. 
'  Prefer  domeftic  eafe  to  martial  ftrife, 

'  Acd  to  exploits  of  war  a  pleafing  wife, 

*  To  realms  extcnfive  Helen's  bed  prefer, 

'  And  IcpiT  at  kingdoms,  when  oppos'd  to  hen    ! 
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'  Thy  prize  witji  envy  Sparta  fliall  fiirvey,       aio 

*  And  Troy  to  Paris  tune  the  bridal  lay.' 

The  (hepherd,  who  aiionifli'd  ftood  and  mute, 
ConfiRn'tl  to  Venus  the  Hefperian  friiit, 
The  claim  of  beauty,  and  the  fource  of  woes  ; 
For  dire  debates  from  this  decifion  rofe. 
Uplifting  in  her  hand  the  glcwinff  prize. 
She  rallied  (hus  the  vanquifti'd  deities  : 

'  To  me,  ye  martial  dames,  the  prize  refign  ; 
*■  feeauty  I  ciurt,  and  beauty's  prize  is  mine. 

•  Mother  of  tnighty  Mars  and  Vulcan  too,      220 

•  Fame    faysl   the    choir  of   graces  fprung  from 

*  yoHj 

•  Yet  diftant  far,  this  day,  your  daughters  ftray'd, 

•  And  no  oneigrace  appear'd  to  lend  you  aid. 

*  Mars  too  declin'd  t'  alTert  his  mother's  right, 

*  I'hough   oft  his  brandifb'd  fword  decides  the 

'  fight.\ 
'  His  boafted  (ta«nes  why  could  not  Vulcan  caft, 
'  And  at  one  blaze  his  mother's  rivals  blall:  ? 

•  Vam  are  thy  triumphs,  Fallap,  vain  thy  fcorn  ; 

*  Thou,  not  in  wiedU'ck,  nor  of  woman  born. 
'Jove's  teeming, head  the  monftrous  birth  con- 

'  tains,  *  a  jO 

•  And  the  barb'il|iron  rf^p'd  thee  from  hisbraifis. 

*  Brac'd   with   th'   unyielding    plaits   of  riithlefs 

'  mail, 

*  She  curfcs  Cupi^  arid  the  fi.ken  veil. 

*  Connubial  blifs  and  concord  fhe  abhors, 

•  In  difcord  glories,  and  delights  in  wars. 
'  Yet  know,  virago,  not  in  feats  of  arms 

•  Triumph  weak  women,  but  in  beauty's  charms. 
'  i>Ior  men  nor  women  are  thofe  muiigrds  bafe, 

*  Like  you,  equivocal  in  form  tind  face.'  239 

In  terms  like  thefe  the  laughter-loving  queen 
Rallied  her  rivals,  and  increas'd  their  fpleen. 
As,  lifting  high,  fne  vicw'd  with  fecret  joy 
Her  beauty's  triumphs,  and  the  bane  of  Troy. 
Infpir'd  with  love  for  her,  the  fair  unknown. 
By    beauty's   conquering   queen    ptonounc'd   his 

own, 
Ill-fated  Paris  to  the  foreft's  maze 
Men  vers'd  in  Pallas'  various  arts  conveys. 
At  Pericles'  command  they  give  the  blow. 
And  lay  the  glories  of  the  foreft  low. 
Hf ,  arrift  fam'd,  his  frantic  prince  obey'd,        ajo 
And  burden'd  ocean  with  the  (hips  he  made. 
From  Ida's  fummits  rufh  d  the  daring  fwain, 
.And  to  its  bowery  (hades  prefcrr'd  the  boifterous 

main. 
Th'  extended  beach  with  choice  oblations  ftor'd, 
And  his  protetSirefs  Venus  oft  implor'd, 
The  billowy  deep  his  furrowing  keel  divides,         , 
And  in  the  Hellefpont  his  veffcl  rides. 
J3ut  prodigies  announce  approaching  ill, 
And  with  prefages  fad  each  bofuni  fill,  259 

Up-heaving  waves  heaven's  ftany  concave  (hroud, 
And  rouiid  each  Bear  is  caft  a  circling  cloa'd. 
Clouds   and    big    waves   diJcharge    thcir  watery 

(lores ;' 
Full  oti  the  deck  the  burfting  torrent  pours. 
The'ir  fturdy  oars  with  unabating  fweep 
Far  whitening  agitate  the  angry  deep. 
Dardanus  pafs'd,  and  llion'5  fertile  plains, 
Tki  mouth'  of  Ifmarus'  lake  th'  advccttirer  galas. 


Now.  far  remote,  they  view  Pangrsea's  height : 
Now  Phillis'  fifing  tomb  attracts  their  fight, 
And  the  dull  round  (he  nine  times  trod  in  vain. 
To  view  the  faithlefs  wanderer  again.  3? J 

H.-E;nonia's  meads  remot--,  the  Trojan  fples 
('!i'  Achaian  cities  unexpetSled  rife  • 
Phthla,  with  heroes  far  renown'd  replete; 
Myc^nx,  fam'd  for  many  a  fpacioiis  tlieet. 
BeDde  the  mead«,  wht  re  Erymanthus  glides, 
Sparta  afpires,  that  boal^s  her  beauteou-.  brides  ; 
Sparta  with  joy  th'  expeiling  f   ain  furveyd, 
Lav'd  by  Eur'tas,  by  Atiides  fway'd. 
Nor  diftant  far,  u'er^iadc-d  by  a  wood  aSo 

Beneath  a  mountain's  brow  l"herv!p:'3e  ftood 
S'  ort  was  thcT  voyagL-  n  w  :   the  beuiling  oar 
Wa*  heard  'o  lalh  the  fnaniy  fui }.>e  no  more. 
The  fallors;  fafc  emb  fom'd  in  the  'ny. 
Firm  to  the  btach  confine  the  corded  tlay. 
In  purifying  waters  plung'd  the  fw;,in, 
Aiid   rifing  thence,  pac'd  (lowly  o'er  the  plain  ; 
For  much  he  fear'd,  left  h:s  in'jsutiou'-  -ice.a 
O'er  his  wafti'd  L:t  the  fpatier  d   mire  (houM 

fprf ad  : 
Or  left  his  hair,  beneath  his  cafque  confin'd,     i<)6 
Should,  if  he  ran,  be  vutRcd  with  the  wind. 
The  city's  fpknclo'.ir  Pari^'  eye  detains. 
The  citizen's  abodes,  and  iK:ifter  n;-;  fanes. 
Here  Pallas'  form,  in  mimic  gohl  pourttay'd. 
Here  Hyacinthus'  image  he  fcrvey'd. 
Him  with  deliwht  the  Aniiclsan'  v-lew'd, 
Purfuing  Phoebus,  and  by  him  nurf  I'd  ; 
But,  fore  difplcas'd  at  jealous  Zephyr's  fpite. 
They  urg'd  the  (tripling  to  unequal  fight; 
For  Phoebus'  efforts  inefff  >5liia1  pmv'd,  30* 

To  fave  from  Ztf^hyr's  rage  the  youth  he  loy'd. 
Earth  With  c.-impffTion  heard  Apollo's  cries, 
And  from  her  bofom  bade  a  fl  wt-r  arife, 
His    favoui-ite's    name,     imprefs'd    vpi.n    whofci 

k-af, 
Siill,  as  the  god  contemplates,  fooths  his  grief. 
Now  Priam's  fon  before  At  rides'  dome 
Exulting  ftood  in  beauty''  purpl4  bloom. 
Not  Scmtip,  by  Jove's  careffeswon. 
On  Itive  beftow'd  fo  beautif'il  a  f  n  : 
( Forgive  me,  Bacchus,  fe.  d  <->f  Jove  I'tipreme) 
Such  peerlefs  graces  round  his  perfon  beam.    31? 
Toucli'd  by  fair  Helen's  hati'd,  the  b'nlts  recede; 
She  to  the  fprjcious  ha'.l  repair^'d  with  fpeed  : 
Her  forni  diftin<5t  th'  unfolded  portals  (how; 
She  16'  k'd,  (he  pondef'd,  and  ayain  withdrew. 
Then  on  a  radiant  (cat  (he  bade  h:n^  reft. 
And,  ftill  infa-.iate,  gaz'd  upon  her  gueft. 
.\while  (h-  likens  him  in  graceful  Si.ien 
To  love,  attendant  on'  the  Cypiitin'qreeff. 
But  'tis  not  love,  (he  recolled'ts  ngai' ;  32* 

Nor  Ko\v  nor  quiver  deck  this' gallant  fwain. 
'Tis  fia'cchu's  lure,  the  god  oT  wme,  (be  faid; 
Fcr  o'er  his  cheeks  a  rol'y  blo'  m  i=  Jpr.  Ad. 
Dating  at  length  her  faultering  voicr*  to  raffe, 
She  thtjs  exprcfb'd  her  voti'de-  and  her  praife  : 
'  'Whence    art    thou,    itranger  '     whence    th/ 
'  com?ly  race  r 
'  Thy  country  tcU  m*".  and  thy  natal  place 
'  In  thee  I  m;'.rk  "he  majct'y  "f  kings: 
But  not  from  Greece  thj  iot'y  lineage:  fprings; 
XJiij 
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•  I  know  not  thee,  though  Neflor's  fon  I  know. 

•  Phthia,  the  nurfe  of  heroes,  train'd  not  thee  ; 

•  For  known  are  all  th'  JEs^ddx  to  me, 

•  Peleus,  and  Telamon  renown'd  in  fight, 
'  Patroclus'  courtefy,  Achilles'  might." 

Infpir'd  by  love,  thus  fpcke  the  gentle  dame; 
And  he  thus  anfwering,  fann'd  the  rifing  flame  : 
"  If  e'er  recording  fame,  illuftrious  maid,         338 
*'  Hath  to  thine  ear  grerit  liion's  name  convey'd, 
"  Ilion,  whofe  walls  oji  Phrygian  frontiers  (land, 
"  Rear'd  by  Apollo's  and  by  Neptune's  hand  ; 
"  Him  if  thou  know'ft,  mofl  opulent  of  kings, 
"  Who  reigns  o'er  Ilion,  and  from  Saturn  fprings; 
"  I  to  hereditary  worth  afpire; 
"  The  wealthy  Priam  is  my  honour'd  fire. 
"  My  high  defcent  from  Dardanus  1  prove; 
''  And  aticient  Dardanus  defcends  from  Jove. 
"  Th'  immortals  thus  forfake  the  realms  of  light, 
"  And  mix  with  mortals  in  the  focial  rite. 
*'  Neptune  and  Phoebus  thus  forfook  the  fphere, 
"  Firm  on  its  bafe  my  native  Troy  to  rear.      351 
*'  But  know,  on  three  fair  goddelTes,  of  late, 
"  Sentence  I  pafs'd,  and  clos'd  the  long  debate. 
*'  On  Venus,  who  with  charms  fuperior  (hone, 
*'  I  lavifh'd  pralfes,  and  conferr'd  my  boon. 
*'  The  Cyprian  goddefs,  pleas'd  with  my  decree, 
*'  Referv'd  this  recompence,  O  queen,  for  me  ; 
*'  Some  faithful  fair,  poflefs'd  of  heavenly  charms, 
"  Should,  (he  protefted,  blefs  my  longing  arms ; 
•'  Helen  her  name,  to  beauty's  quee.i  ally'd ;      360 
•'  Helen,  for  thee  I  ftemm'd  the  troubled  tide. 
•'  Unite  we  now  in  Hymen's  myftic  bands : 
•*  Thus  love  infpires,  and  Venus  thus  commands. 
*'  Scorn  not  my  .uicit'nor  beauty's  queen  defpife : 
■'  More  need  I  add  to  influence  the  wife? 
•'  For  well  thou  know'ft,  how  daftardiy  or  bafe 
••  Is  Meneiaus's  degenerate  race. 
"  And  well  I  know,  that  Grzecia's  ample  coaft 
*'  No  fair  like  thee,  for  beauty  fam'd,  can  boaft." 

He  faid  :  on  earth  her  fparkling  eyes  fiie  caft, 
Einbarrafs'd  paus'd  awhile,  and  fpoke  at  laft!  371 

*  To  vifit  Ilion,  and  her  tovs^ers  furvey, 

•  Rear'd  by  the  god  of  ocean  and  of  day, 

•  (Stupendous  labours  by  celeflials  wrought) 

•  Hath  oft,  illuftriousgueft,  employ'd  my  thought, 

•  Oft  have  I  wifti'd  to  faunter  o'er  the  vales, 

•  Whofe  flowery  pafture  Phoebus'  flocks  regales ; 

•  Where,  beneath  Uion's  walls,  along  the  meads, 

•  The  ftiepherd-god  his  lowing  oxen  feeds. 

•  To  Ilion  I'll  attend  thee  :  hafte,  away ;  380 
■  For  beauty's  queen  forbids  our  long  delay.         , 

•  No   hufljand's  threats,    no   hufband's  fearch  I 

'  dread, 

•  Though  he  to  Troy  fufpedl  his  Helen  fled.' 

The  Spartan  dame,  of  matchlefs  charms  pof- 
fef»'d, 
ProfFer'd  thefe  terms  to  her  confentlng  guefl:. 

Night,  which  relieves  our  toils,  when  the  bright 
fun, 
In  ocean  funk,  his  daily  courfe  has  run, 
Jiow  gives  her  fofteft  fiiimbers,  ere  the  ray 
Of  rifing  morn  proclaims  th'  approach  of  day. 
Two  gates  of  airy  dreams  fhe  opens  wide ;      390 
Of  poUQi'd  horn  it  this,  where  truths  abide : 


Voices  divine  through  this  myfterions  gate 

Proclaim  th'  unalterable  will  of  fate. 

But  through  the  ivory-gate  inceflant  troop 

Of  vain,  dclufivt-  dreams,  a  faithlefs  group. 

Helen,  feduc'd  from  Menclaus'  bed, 

Th'  adventurous  Ihepherd  to  his  navy  led  ; 

To  Trny  with  fpeed  he  bears  the  fatal  freight ; 

For  Venus'  f  nifTers  confidence  create. 

At  morniiig's  dawn  Hermione  apj.ears,        4GO 
With  treffes  clifcompos'd  and  bath'd  ip  tears; 
She  rous'd  her  menial  train,  and  thus  txprefs'd 
The  boding  forrows  of  her  troubled  breaft  : 

'  Where,  fair  attendants,  is  my  mother  fled, 

•  Who  left  nie  fleeping  in  her  lonely  bed  f 

•  For  yefternight  ftie  took  her  trufty  key, 

•  Turn'd  ihc  ftrorg  bolt,  aad  flept  fecure  with  me.' 
Her  liaplefs  fate  the  penfive  train  deplore, 

Afid  in  thick  circles  gather  round  the  door; 
Here  all  contend  to  moderate  her  grief,  4IO 

And  by  their  kind  condolence  give  relief: 
'  Uiihappy  princefs,  check  the  rifing  tear; 
'  Thy  mother,  ablent  now,  will  fnon  appear. 
'  Soon  as  thy  forrow's  bitter  fource  fhe  knows, 
'  Her  fpeedy  prefence  will  difpcl  thy  woes. 
'  The  virgin-cheek,   with  forrow's  weight  o'er- 

'  come, 
'  Sinks  languid  down,  and  lofes  half  its  bloom. 

•  Deep  in  the  head  the  tearful  eye  retires, 

'  There  fullen  fits,  nor  darts  its  wonted  fires.  419 

•  Eager,  perchance,  the  band  of  nymphs  to  meet, 
'  She  faunters  devious  from  her  favourite  feat, 

'  And,  of  fome  flowery  mead  at  length  poflefs'd; 
'  Sinks  on  the  dew-befpangled  lawn  to  reft. 

•  Or  to  fome  kindred  ftream  perchance  flie  ftrays, 
'  Bathes  in  Eurotas'  ftreams,  and  round  its  mar. 

'  gin  plays  ' 
'  Why  talk  ye  thus?'  (the  penfive  maid  replies, 
The  tears  of  anguifli  trickling  from  her  eyes) 
'  She  knows  each  rofeate  bower,  each  vale  and 

'  hill, 
'  She  knows  the  eourfe  of  every  winding  rill. 
'  The  ftars  arc  fet ;  ch  rugged  rocks  fhe  lies:  43* 

•  The  flars  are  up;   nor  does  my  mother  rife. 

«  What  hills,  what  dales  thy  devious  fteps  detain  ? 
'  Hath  fome  relentlefs  bead  my  mother  flain  ? 
'  But  hearts,  which  lawlefs  round  the  foreft  rove, 
'  Revere  the  facred  prcgeny  of  Jove.  [brow, 

'  Or  art  thou  fall'n  from  fome  ftetp  mountain's 
'  Thy  corfe  conceal'd  in  dreary  dells  below  ? 

•  But  through  the  groves,   with  thickeft  foliage 

'  crown'd,  [ground, 

'  Beneath    each    flirivell'd    leaf    that   ftrews   the 
'  AfTiduous  have  I  fought  thy  corfe  in  vain  :    44* 
'  Why  fliould  we  then  the  guiltkfs  grove  arraign  i 
'  But  have  Eurotas'  ftreams,  which  rapid  flow, 
'  b'ervvhelmed  thee  bathing  in  its  deeps  below? 
'  Yet  in  the  deeps  below  the  Naiads  live, 
'  And  they  to  womankind  protedion  give.' 

Thus   fpoke  flic  forrowing,   and  recUn'd  her 

head, 
And  fleeping  feem'd  to  mingle  with  the  dead ; 
For  fleep  his  elder  brother's  afpc<5l  wears, 
Lies  mute  like  him,  and  undifturb'd  by  cares. 
Hence  the  fwoln  eyes  of  females,  deep  diftrefs'd, 
Oft,  when  the  tear  is  trickling,  fink  to  reft.     45* 
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In  this  delufive  dream  the  fleeping  maid 
Her  mother  fa'w,  or  thought  fte  faw,  portray'd. 
Aloud  (he  fhriek'd,  diftrafted  and  amaz'd, 
And  utter  d  thus  her  anguifli  as  fhe  gaz'd  : 

'  Laft  nipht  far  diftant  from  your  danj<hter  fled. 

•  You  left  me  flumbering  in  my  father's  bed. 

*  What   dangerous    fteeps   have  not   I    ftrove   to 

'  gain  ? 
'   And  ftroll'd  o'fcr  liills  and  dales  for  thee  in  vain  ?' 

'•  Condemn  me  not    (replied    the  wandering 
"  dame)  :  460 

'«  Pity  my  fufferings,  nor  augment  my  fiiame. 
"  Me  yefterday,  a  lawlefs  guell  beguil'd,     •' 
"  And  diftanttore  me  from  my  darlirg  child. 
"   At  Cytherea's  high  comm^d  I  rove; 
"  And  once  more  revel  in  the  walks  of  love.'' 

She  faid  :  her  voice  the  fleeping  maid  alarms; 
She  fprings  to  clafp  her  mother  in  her  arms. 


In  vain  :  no  mother  meets  her  wiftful  eyes ; 
And  now  her  tears  redouble  and  her  cries  : 

'  Ye  feathery  race,  inhabitants  of  light,       470 

•  To  Cri-te's  fam'd  ifle  dire<ft  your  rapid  flight. 

'  There  to  my  fire  th'  unv^clcomc  truth  proclaim, 

•  How  yefterday  a  defperate  vagrant  came, 
'  Tore  all  he  dotes  on  from  his  bridal  bed, 

'  And  with  his  beauteous  queen  abruptly  fled.' 

The  reftlefs  fair,  her  mothjr  (o  regain, 
Thus  to  the  winds  bewail'd  and  wept  in  vain. 
The  Thracian  town  diminifh'd  from  their  view. 
And  fleet  o'er  Helle's  ftrait  the  veffel  flew. 
The  bridegroom  now  his  natal  coaft  defcry'd,  480 
And  to  the  Trojan  port  coiiduifls  his  bride. 
Cafl'andra  from  her  tower  beheld  them  fail. 
And  tore  her  locks,  and  rent  her  golden  veil. 
But  hofpitabie  Troy  unbars  her  gate, 
Receives  her  citizen  and  feals  her  fate. 
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CoLUTHUS  Lycopglites,  a  Theban  poet,  flou- 
nfhed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anaftafius,  a- 
bout  five  hundred  years  after  Chrift.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  author  of  feveral  poems;  none 
of  which  have  come  down  to  us  except  this, 
which  in  many  paffages  is  corrupt  and  mutilated. 
There  is  an  excellent  edition  of  this  poem  by 
Lernep.  There  is  aifo  an  old  tranflation  of  it  by 
Sir  Edward  Sherburne ;  to  whom  I  acknowledge 
myfelf  indebted  for  fome  of  his  ufeful  annota- 
tions. 

Did  the  infertion  of  this  little  poem  ftand  in 
need  of  an  apology,  it  might  be  made  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  fubjecfls  of  the  two  poems  are  not 
wholly  diflimilar.  In  the  one  is  celebrated  the 
rape  of  Medea,  in  the  other  the  rape  of  Helen  ; 
two  events  of  equal  celebrity  ia  ancient  flory. 
.  On  the  title  of  .this  poem  Sir  Edward  Sher- 
burne makes  the  following  not  unpleafant  re- 
mark :  "  The  word  rape  muit  not  be  taken  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  expreffion.  For  Paris 
was  more  courtly  than  to  offer,  and  Helen  mere 
imd-hearted  than  to  fuffer  fuch  a  violence.  It 
muft  be  taken  rather  for  a  tranfporting  of  her 
with  her  cnnftnt  from  her  own  country  to  Troy  : 
which  "Virgil  feems  to  infinuate  in  the  firft  book 
of  his  ^neid,  where,  fpeaking  of  Helen,  he  fays, 

"  Pergama  cum  peteret " 

The  word  fetsret  implies  that  the  quitting  of  her 
country,  and  going  along  with  Paris,  was  an  z&. 
fhe  defired,  as  well  as  confented  to;  and  thus 
much  the  enfuing  poem  makes  good. 

Ver.  a.  The  moft  celebrated  river  in  Troas  :  it 
derived  its  fource  from  mount  Ida. 

Ver.  10.  The  ancients  efteemed  the  art  of  huf- 
bandry  to  be  of  all  others  the  mod  honourable. 
The  hands  of  princes  fuftained  at  the  fame  time 
the  crook  and  the  fceptre.    Paris  the  fon  of  Priam, 


king  of  Troy,  is  reprefented  in  this  poem  under 
the  charaAer  of  a  fhepherd.  In  our  times  the 
care  of  flocks  and  herds  is  committed  totheloweft 
orders  of  tl>e  people.  Shepherd  and  clown  are 
terms  with  us  nearly  fynonymous.  But  we  mufl 
endeavour  t»  feparate  from  them  the  ideas  of 
churliflinefs  and  ill-breeding,  when  applied,  as  U^e 
ancients  applied  them,  to  heroes  and  kings. 

Ver.  24.  It  was  a  fidion  of  the  poets,  that  Pe- 
leus"  the  fon  of  jEacus,  and  pupil  of  Chiron,  mar- 
ried Thetis  the  daughter  of  Nereus  ;  and  that  all 
the  gods  attended  at  their  nuptials  on  mount  Pe- 
lion,  except  Eris  or  Difcord,  in  whofe  prcfence  a- 
greement  and  harmony  could  not  long  fubfift. 
See  on  this  fubjedl,  Catullus  de  Ntipt.  Fel.  53"  Tbce. 
and  Valtrius  Placcus,  L.  i.  v.  129. 

Ver,  42.  The  correfpondent  lines  in  the  origi- 
nal ought  to  be  placed  after  v.  33.  as  Lennep 
rightly  obferves  :  to  that  place  (immediately  af- 
ter the  poet's  mention  of  Diana)  the  tranflator 
has  reftored  them. 

Ver.  56.  The  conjeiSural  reading  of  Vofllus  is 
here  preferred  ;  as  it  feems  to  contain  more  fenfc 
and  more  poetry  than  any  other.     He  reads. 


Ver.  79.  Apples  were  efteemed  the  fymbol  of 
love,  and  dedicated  to  Venus.  They  were  alfo 
confidered  as  allurements  of  love,  and  were  dif- 
tributed  among  lovers.  Hence  the  exprelTions 
[iTiXonoXiTv  and  malo  petere,  in  Theocritus  and 
Virgil. 

Ver.  89.  The  ancients  looked  upon  fuch  eye- 
brows, which  our  poet  calls  jiki<fafm  tnivex^v  as 
efiential  to  form  a  beautiful  face.  See  Anacreon's 
defcription  of  his  miftrefs,  and  Thsocr.  Id.  viii.  72. 

Ver.  99.  They  were  fuppofcd  to  be  very  nu- 
merous. 
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-— volucrumque  exercitus  omnis  amorum. 

fal.  Flacc.  vi.  457. 
Ver.  116.  The  ceftus  of  Venus,  of  which  Ho- 
mer makes  particular  mention,  \\  xiv.  2^6.  de- 
rives its  name  ««-»  t«  xitTUJ.  To  which  ftimu- 
laring  quality  our  poet  alludes  in'  the  following 
line. 

And  with  this  cedus  I  infix  my  Jling. 
Vcr.  acj.         "    * 

'A^'^'  Xy-^iui  cc'^avTcv.  Aiucr.  Ode  XI. 

Ver.  267,  268.  Jfmanis,  Pangrea.']  Moupt^'  s 
in  Thrace.  The  former  is  alio  the  name  of  a 
lake. 

Ver.  269.  Demophonn,  fon  of  Thefeus,  on  his 
return  from  Troy,  paffed  through  Thrace,  where 
be  was  hofpitably  received  by  Phillis,  its  queen, 
who  fell  in  love  with  and  married  him.  He 
having  exprefled  his  defire  to  vifit  Athens,  his 
native  cruntry,  Fhillis  confented  to  his  departure, 
■upon  condition  that  he  would  return  on  a  certain 
day  which  he  fliould  appoint  Demophoor,  pro- 
mifed  to  be  with  her  on  the  appointed  day.  When 
the  day  came,  Phillis,  tortured  with  the  pangs  of 
an  impatient  lover,  ran  nine  times  to  the  (hore, 
•which  from  this  circumftance  was  called  in  Greek 
Enneados  :  but  unaMe  any  longer  to  fupport  his 
abferce,  fhe,  in  a  fit  c.f  defpair,  hanged  herfclf. 
See  0-oid^s  Ef'ifi.  ii.    Phillis  to  Bemopb. 

Vcr  274.  A  province  and  city  of  ThefTaly ; 
the  birth-place  of  Achilles.  But,  for  a  more  par- 
ticular account  cfColuthus's  geography,  the  read- 
er may  confult  l-enncp's  note  on  ver.  215,  where 
he  Ihows  (to  make  ufe  of  his  own  words),  "  quam 
"  futrit  in  gecgraphicis  hofpes  Coluthus." 

Ver.  296  Hyacinthus  was  a  young  prince  of 
the  city  Amyclx  in  Laconia.  He  had  made  fo 
extraordinary  a  progref=  in  literature,  that  he  wa? 
confidered  as  a  favourite  of  Apollo.  As  he  was 
phying  with  his  fellows,  he  v.'as  unfortunately 
itruck  on  the  head  by  a  quoit,  and  died  of  the 
blow.  The  pof-ts  have  enlarged  on  this  Cmple 
Cory  in  the  following  manner  : 

1  he  wind  which  blew  the  quoit  afide,  and  gave 
it  the  fatal  dirttftion,  they  have  called  Zephyrus  ; 
■whom  they  have  reprefented  as  the  rival  of  Apol- 
lo. Ztphyrus  having  received  for  his  kindnedes 
to  Hyacinthus,  the  mcft  ungrateful  returns,  was 
refolved  to  punifh  him  for  his  infolence  ;  and  hav- 
ing challenged  him  one  day  to  a  game  of  quoits, 
he  i'truck  the  unfortunate  youth  a  blow  on  the 
temples. 

The  inhabitants  of  Amyclx,  fays  the  poet, 

y^ xv/^ofiivos ■   xai  TouTOv  ooyiyaytv. 
were  dilpleafed  with  the  conteft  propofed  by  Ze- 
phyrus, and  withdrew  Hyacinthus  from'  the  fight  , 
«r,  perhaps  ({lili  better  to  tonnedt  this  with  the 


following  fentence),  they  broughr  him  ont,  atiti 
fpirited  him  on  to  the  fii;ht,  prtfuming  that  his 
favourite  gon  would  enable  him  to  come  off  vic- 

torinus — avrx^  'AfToXXati     &C. 

This  is  Lennep's  conjsdlural  reading;  which, 
whether  the  true  one  or  not,  muft  be  allowed  to 
affix  a  tolerable  nuaning  to  a  pauage  that  was  be- 
f>  re  very  unintelligible. 

Ver.  502.  From  the  blood  that  was  fpilt  on  the 

ground,  .Apollo  priduced  a  flower,  called  after  the 

name  of  his  favourite  youth.  See  Ovid  Mctam.  I  x. 

Ver.  331.   Antilochus,  mentKaieu  frequently  in 

Hom.  II. 

Ver  333.  The  defcendants  of  >tacus.  He  was 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Mg\n^  ;  his  offspring  were 
Phocus,  PeJeus,  Feucer,  and  Telamon, 

Ver.  390  Ihe  fiiSlion  to  which  our  author  In 
thi*  place,  and  Virgil,  in  ^neid  vi.  allude,  is  bor- 
rowt-d  from  B.  xii  of  tlom.  OdylT.  It  is  imagin- 
ed, that  this  (lory  of  the  gates  <^f  flecp  may  have- 
had  a  real  foundation,  and  have  been  buil  upon 
the  cufkoiiis  of  the  Egyptians.  See  the  n'^te  on  vtr. 
656.  Look  xix.  of  Pope's  " dyjf.  Our  poet  hasrcpre- 
fcnted  thcfc  fanciful  gates  as  opened  by  Night ; 
and  with  great  propriery. 

"  The  ancienfs,"  fays  S'r  Edward  Slierburnc, 
"  painted  .Sleep  like  a  man  heavy  with  flumber; 
his  under-garment  white,  his  upper  black  ■  there- 
by exprefiing  <lay  and  night ;  holding  in  his  hand 
a  horn  ;  fomecimes  really  fuch,  forti-irimes  of  ivo- 
ry, in  the  likenefs  of  one;  through  which,  they 
feigned,  that  hf  conveyed  dreams;  true,  when  the 
fame  was  of  horn,  falfe  when  of  ivory."  Soiiehave 
af(igr.ed,as3reafon  why  true  dreams  pafs  through 
the  gate  of  horn,  and  falfe  ones  through  the  gate 
of  ivory — that  horn  is  a  fit  emblem  of  truth,  as 
i  being  tranfparent,  and  ivory  of  falfehood,  as  being 
impenetrable. 

Ver.  448.  Virgil,  .ffin.  vi.  278.  calls  fleep  cott^ 
fanguineus  letbi. 

Vcr.  450.  Hence,  i.  e.  by  rcafon  of  the  likenefa 
there  is  betwixt  thefe  two  affediions. 

Ver.  464.  The  line  in  the  original  is  obfcure, 
ard  ufually  mifplaced.  It  is  given  to  Hermione, 
but  without  the  Icafl  reafon.  It  is  here  rcftored 
to  its  proper  place  :  and  is  an  obfervation  which 
comes  naturally  enough  froni  the  mouth  of  Helen. 
See  Lennep's  note  on  the  paflage. 

Vcr.  482  CafTandra  was  the  daughter  of  Priarrt. 
and  prieilefs  of  Apollo.  ApoHo  gave  her  the  gift 
of  prophecy  ;  but  on  her  refufing  to  coniply  with 
the  conditions  on  which  it  was  given  her,  he  ren- 
dered it  ineffetSiial,  by  ordaining  tnat  her  predic- 
tions fhouid  never  be  lieheved  Hence  it  was, 
that,  when  Paris  fet  fail  for  Greece  in  purfui;  of 
Helen,  her  prophecy,  that  he  (honld  bring  home 
a  flame,  which  (hould  confume  his  country,  was 
not  regarded.  Her  appearatice.  fherefore,  on  the 
prelent  occafion  is  quite  in  charaifter  ■,  and  our 
poet  has  ftiown  his  judgment  by  the  reprffeiua- 
tion  he  has  given  of  her. 
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PREFACE. 


Thk  poems  of  the  ancients,  tranflated  into  mo- 
dern languages,  arc  juftly  compared  to  flowers,  of 
the  growth  of  warmer  regions,  tranfplanted  thence 
into  our  colder  climates :  They  often  die  in  the 
raifing;  but,  if  with  difficulty  they  are  brought 
to  bear,  the  flowers  they  produce,  wanting  the 
indulgent  warmth  of  their  native  fun,  degenerate 
from  their  ancient  (lock ;  they  impair  in  liveli- 
nefs  of  colour,  and  lofe  their  fragrancy  of  fmell, 
or  retain  at  beft  but  a  faint  odour.  Verfe,  in  hke 
manner,  when  tranfplanted  from  the  language  of 
one  country  into  that  of  another,  participates  of 
all  the  defcfis  of  the  air  and  foil ;  and  when  an- 
cient wit  comes  to  be  taught  and  confined  in  mo- 
dern numbers,  the  noble  fpirit,  for  want  of  the 
warmth  with  which  the  original  was  written,  e- 
vaporates  in  transfufing,  and  often  becomes  little 
better  than  a  dead  and  fenfelefs  image.  Hence 
we  fee,  that  though  compoSng  be  indeed  the  no- 
bler part  of  poetry,  yet  to  tranflate  well  is  fcarce 
a  lefs  difiicult  talk.  The  materials,  I  grant,  are 
found  to  the  tranflator's  hands ;  but  then  his  fancy 
is  bound  up  and  confined ;  for  he  muft  btiild  ac- 
cording to  his  model ;  and  though  his  invention 
toil  the  lefs,  his  judgment  muft  labour  the  more  ; 
otherwife  he  will  never  copy  his  original,  nor  do 
juftice  to  his  author. 

I  will  not  prefume  to  give  my  opinion,  either 
in  praife  or  difpraife,  of  the  following  ttanflation 
in  general ;  the  many  teftimonies,  given  in  behalf 
of  it,  by  the  tranflator's  learned  and  ingenious 
friends,  in  their  commendatory  verfes,  which,  as 
they  were  to  all  the  former  editions  of  this  work, 
are  likewife  prefixed  to  this,  render  all  that  can  be 
faid  in  praife  of  it  fuperfluous,  and  in  blame  of  it 
ineife<Sual ;  for  who  will  dare  to  tenfure  a  work, 
that  has  defervedly  found  fo  favourable  a  recep- 
tion, and  gained  fuch  a  general  approbation  and 
applaufe  i  What  Mr.  Waller  writes  to  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn on  his  tranflation  of  the  firft  book  of  Lucre- 
tius only,  may  with  greater  juftice  be  applied  to 
our  tranflator : 

For  here  Lucretius  whole  we  find, 

His  words,  his  mufic,  and  his  mind  : 

Thy  art  has  to  our  country  brought 

All  that  he  writ,  and  all  he  thought.  IValler 

Now  all  tranflated  books,  whatever  fubjedls  they 
treat  of,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  intended  for  the  be- 


nefit and  inftruflion  of  fuch  as  underftand  not  the 
languages  in  which  the  originals  are  written,  and 
if  they  fail  of  that  end,  they  are  always,  and  at 
beft,  but  ufelefs  amufements  :  But  if  they  aflert 
principles,  and  advance  maxims  and  propofitions, 
that  are  repugnant  to  the  do<flrine  of  the  Chriftian 
faith,  or  to  the  precepts  of  morality  and  good 
manners,  they  may  prove  of  ill  confequence  to 
fome,  particularly  to  the  unwary  or  lefs  intelli- 
gent readers.  It  were  better  that  books  of  that 
nature  (and  moft  of  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Heathens  are  fuch,  in  a  lefs  or  greater  degree) 
were  never  tranflated  at  all,  than  that,  by  being 
rendered  into  modern  languages,  they  ftiould  fall 
into  the  hands  of  all  forts  of  readers,  many  of 
whom,  not  being  capable  to  judge  of  the  ftrength 
or  weaknefs  of  the  arguments  they  find  in  them, 
are  often  feduced  into  errors.  Such  books  are  a 
fort  of  edged  tools,  that  either  ought  to  be  kept 
from  the  weak,  and  the  illiterate  ;  or,  when  they 
are  put  into  their  hands,  they  ought  to  be  inftruft- 
ed  how  to  ufe  them  without  danger.  This  being 
granted  in  general,  is  fufiicient  to  juftify  my  un- 
dertaking, and  to  prove  the  ufefulnefs  of  it,  in 
writing  the  following  notes  and  animadverfions 
on  this  Englifh  Lucretius. 

I  forefee,  neverthelefs,  that  fome  will  blame, 
and  perhaps  cenfure  me  feverely,  for  having  be- 
ftowed  fo  much  time  and  labour  on  an  impious 
poet  :  For  this,  will  they  fay,  is  that  very  Lucretius, 
who  believes,  and  endeavour?  all  he  tan  to  prove, 
the  hum.an  foul  to  be  corporeal  and  mortal;  and 
who,  by  fo  doing,  denies  a  future  ftate,  either  of 
happincfs  or  mifery,  and  takes  away  all  hopes  of 
our  falvation  in  a  blefled  and  eternal  futurity  : 
This  is  he,  who  flatly  denies  the  Providence  of 
God,  which  is  the  chief  bafis  and  fupport  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  :  And,  laftly,  this  is  he  who 
teaches,  and  aflerts  to  be  true,  that  Atheii'tical 
hypothefi-  of  Dcmocritus  and  Epicurus,  concern- 
ing the  indivifible  principles,  and  the  nature 
of  all  things.  This,  I  coi.fefs,  feems  at  firft  fight 
to  be  a  grievous  accufation  ;  but  yet,  if  duly  con- 
Cdered,  it  will  appear  to  be  of  little  moment :  For 
not  to  mention  chat,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we 
ought  not;  as  fome  pretend,  to  read  Lucretius,  we 
ought  likewife  to  abftain  from  reading  all,  at  leafl; 
moft  of  the  authors  of  antiquity,  fince  in  their 
writings  are  contained  many  impious,  prof^nr^ 
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falfe,  ridiculous,  and  fabulous  aflertions;  infomuch, 
that  all  our  pofts,  orators,  hiftorians,  and  philofo- 
phers  mult  be  rejeclcd  and  thrown  away,  as  de- 
bauchers  of  youth,  and  corrupters  of  good  man- 
ners, if  their  writings  were  once  to  be  tried  by 
the  ftandard  of  our  faith,  and  by  the  dodlrine  of 
Chriftianity  ;  not  to  mention,  I  fay,  all  this,  I  dare 
boldly  affirm,  that  whatever  propoCtions  Lucre- 
tius advances,  contrary  to  the  Chrifiian  religion, 
are  fo  vifibly  and  notorioufly  falfe,  and  confequent- 
ly  fo  eaOly  anfwtfred,  that  they  cannot  in  the  leaft 
ftartle  any  one,  who  profeffes  our  holy  belief: 
For  inflance,  Lucretius,  in  his  third  book,  after 
having,  as  be  thinks,  fully  demonflrated  the  cor- 
porality  of  the  human  foul,  brings  no  lefs  than 
twenty-fix  arguments  to  prove  its  mortality  like- 
wife  :  But  all  of  them,  when  they  come  to  be  ma- 
turely conGdered,  are  of  fe  little  validity,  and  fo 
obvious  to  be  confuted,  that,  far  from  being  able 
to  flagger  in  the  leaft  the  faith  of  a  Chriftian,  no 
man,  [  think,  though  but  of  mean  capacity,  can, 
on  fuch  flender  and  unconvincing  proofs,  believe, 
even  if  he  would,  that  the  foul  dies  with  the  bo- 
dy. Nor  are  his  arguments,  by  which  he  labours 
to  overthrow  all  belief  of  a  divine  Providence,  and 
to  wrefl  the  power  of  creation  out  of  the  hands, 
even  of  Omnipotence  itfelf,  more  cogent  or  per- 
fuafive,  as  will,  I  hope,  be  made  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing notes  and  aniniadverfions;  in  which  1  have 
made  it  my  chitf  fludyto  fliow  the  weaknefs,  and 
to  expofe  to  my  reailers  the  infufficiency  of  them. 
How  well  I  have  lucceeded  in  my  attempt  mud 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  public;  the  defign, 
I  am  fiire,  was  weil-meaning  and  honefl ;  and  if 
the  performance  be  anfwerable,  it  may  juflly  chal- 
lenge a  favourable  reception  :  For  what  Christian 
will  not  be  pleafed  to  fee,  that  not  even  the  moft 
penetrating  wit  of  Lucretius  has  been  able  to  ad- 
vance any  thing  folid  againft  the  power  of  that 
infinite  God  whom  he  adores;  efpecially  confi- 
dering,  that  if  any  fuch  impieties  could  have  been 
defended,  he  certainly  was  capable  of  defending 
them : 


•■■  Si  pergama  dcxtra 

Defendi  pofTent,  certe  hac  defenfa  fuiffent.    Virg. 

Moreover,  what  danger  can  arife  to  any  man, 
though  but  of  common  undcrftanding,  while  he 
reads  that  ridiculous  doiSrine  of  the  Epicurean 
philofophcri  concerning  their  atoms,  or  minute 
indivifible  corpufcles,  which  they  held  to  be  the 
firft  principles  of  all  things  ?  An  opinion  fo  ab- 
lurd,  that  even  the  bare  mentioning  of  it  confutes 
it.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being  of  dangerous 
confequence  to  us  is  the  reading  thofe  abfurdities 
ct  the  anctents  concerning  the  nature  of  things, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  gain  from  thence 
the  great  advantage  of  acquiring  a  more  pcrfeft 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  God  :  For  nature  has  imprinted  on  all  men  an 
innate  defire  of  truth  ;  and  to  know  the  falfe  opi- 
rions  of  other?,  will  excite  and  ;:ir  them  up  to  be 
the  n)ore  diligent  in  the  inquiry  and  fearch  of  it. 
will  render  them  the  more  capable  ^o  judge  and 
deteriuioe  coiJcernfrg  it,  and  to  retain  'ia  their 


minds  the  more  firmly  the  conviiJlions  it  Impn'ntt 
upon  them.  As  light  is  then  moft  beautiful  when 
it  firft  rifes  out  of  darknefs,  fo  truth  is  then  moffc 
delightful  when  it  firft  emerges  out  of  errors. 
For  as  my  lord  Rofcommon  finely  expreffes  it. 

Truth  ftamps  convi<Sion  on  your  ravilh'd  breaft, 
And  peace  and  joy  attend  the  glorious  gueft. 

EJfiy  on  Tranflated  Verfi, 

Nor  Is  all  that  Lucretius  has  written,  impioost 
falfe,  or  ridiculous :  on  the  contrary,  many  ex- 
cellent things  are  contained  in  his  poem ;  many 
that  well  deferve  to  be  read  and  remembered  even 
by  Chriftians.  How  excellently  does  he  declaim 
againft  ambition,  and  all  manner  of  injuftice  and 
cruelty ;  againft  fuperftition,  and  the  fear  of  death; 
auainft  avarice,  luxury,  and  luft;  againft  all  the 
other  paflions  of  the  mind,  and  difhoneft  pleafurea 
of  the  body.  Is  he  not  continually  exhorting  his 
Memmius  to  fobriety,  temperance,  chaftity,  mag- 
nanimity, and  all  the  reft  of  the  moral  virtues  ^ 
Infomuch  that  what  Diogenes  writes  of  Epicurus 
feems  to  be  true  ;  that  he  was  falfely  accufed  by 
fome  perfons  of  indulging  himfelf  too  much  ia 
pleafure,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  calumny  in  them 
to  wreft,  as  they  did,  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  the  mean- 
ing of  that  philofc-pher,  and  to  interpret  what  he 
faid  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  had 
been  fpoken  of  the  fenfual  delights  of  the  body. 
To  the  fame  purpofe  Caflius,  that  great  general 
of  the  Romans,  after  he  had  embraced  the  Epicu- 
rean philofophy,  writing  to  Cicero,  explains  this 
matter  in  the  following  words:  They,  fays  he, 
whom  we  call  lovers  of  pleafure,  are  indeed  lovers 
of  goodnefs  and  of  juftice;  and  men  who  praftifc 
and  cultivate  all  manner  of  virtues :  for  there  is 
no  true  pleafuie  without  a  good  and  virtuous  life  : 
'*  ii,  qui  a  nobis  ^iX-!!inoi  vocantur,  funt  f(Xa- 
*aXo<  »ai  <i)i>.oiixa.ioi,  omnefque  virtutes  et  colunc 
etretinent:  »  yao  imnhiu$  ano  rii  xctka;  xa)ii- 
xciias  {>)»."  as  the  fame  Caflius  there  cites  the  ve- 
ry words  of  Epicurus,  who  himfelf  takes  notice 
of  this  calumny,  and  complains  of  the  malice  and 
diCngenuoufnefs  of  his  accufers,  who,  notimder- 
ftanding  it  aright,  had  mifreprefented  his  doc- 
trine concerning  pleafure  :  When  we  aflert,  fays 
he,  that  pleafure  is  the  chief  good  and  greatefl 
felicity  of  man,  we  mean  not  the  pleafures  of  the 
luxurious  and  libidinous ;  not  the  pleafures  of  the 
tafte,  the  touch,  or  any  other  fenfual  enjoyments, 
as  fome  ignorant  perfons,  or  fuch  as  difTent  from 
our  opinions,  or  as  take  them  in  a  wrong  fenfe, 
malicioufly  give  out  :  but  what  we  call  pleafure 
if,  to  be  exempt  from  pain  of  body,  and  to  have  9. 
mind  ferene  and  void  of  all  cares  and  perturba- 
tions ;  for  not  the  company  of  lafcivious  boys  and 
women,  not  luxurious  eating  and  drinking;  not  to 
feed  on  fifh,  and  other  delicious  meats  that  load  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy,  nor  any  other  fenfual  delights 
can  procure  a  happy  life ;  but  a  right  and  found 
reafon,  that  fearches  into,  and  difcerns  the  caufes 
why  fome  things  are  to  be  delired,  others  to  be 
avoided  ;  and  that  chafes  and  expels  thofe  opini- 
ons,^  by  means  of  which  the  mind  is  difquiete^. 
and  vexed  with  pafiionls  and  anxieties.    Thus  wc. 
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lee  there  is  nothing  fo  prudent,  nothing  {&  true, 
nothing  fo  virtuous,  but   what,  by  being  niifre- 
preftnted,  may  be  made  to  appear  its  contrary. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  probable,  that  fo  many  txccUent 
and  wife  men,  who   wtre  fuch   great  ornaments 
and  fupportsof  the  Roniaii  commonwealth,  would 
fo  affiduoufly  have  frequented  the  gardens  of  Fpi- 
curus,  or  have  engagvid  themfeives  to  one  another 
in  the  ties  of  frieuillhip,   as  even  their  dtfamers 
allow  they  did,  had  thty  not  been  fuily  convinced 
of  the  good  morals  and  innocence  of  life  of  that 
philofopher  who  firil  founded  their  fcdl  :   Galen, 
in  Art.  Med.  witnefies  of  him,  that  he  conftantly 
fxclaimed  aloud  againft  the  ufc  v{  all  venereal  ac- 
tions, that  he   negleifled  the   advantages  of  life, 
that  he    contemi^ed  all  daintintfs    and  excefs  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  apparel;  and  that  he  would 
often  fay,  that  bread   and  water,  when  taken  by 
thofe   that  wanted   them,   afforded   the    greateft 
pleafure.     And  in   his  epiAles,    which   Diogenes 
Lacrtius  had  the  good  fortune  to   fee,  he  teftifies 
«jf  himfelf,  that  he  was  content  to  live  va  brown 
bread  and  water  only ;  but  fend  me,  fays  he,  a 
little  of  your  Cyprian  cheefe,  that  I  may  feall  my- 
felf  delicioufly,  if  I  fhould  have  a  irrind  to  di>  fo. 
Diodes  reports  of  his  difciples  too,  that  they  were 
fatisficd  with   the  tneanell   and  the  pooreft  fare ; 
They  fcarce,fays  he,  ever  tafted  of  wine,  and  wa- 
ter was  their  chief  beverage.     To  confirm  this, 
it  is  obferved,  that  this  abllemioulneis  of  theirs 
was  the  reafon  that  they  were  the  better  able  to 
undergo  hardfhips,  when  Demetrius  befieged  A- 
thens,  during   which   fiege,  fays  Plutarch  in  the 
life  of  that  prince,  the  philofopher  Epicurus  fup- 
ported  thofe  of  his  feft,  fharing  with  thtni  daily 
a  certain  fmall  number  of  beanb.     Cicero  himfelf, 
though  he  was  a  profefied  enemy  to  this  fed,  yet 
fays  in  many  places,  that  the  Epicureans  were  ge- 
nerally good  men,  and  that  none  of  the  philofo- 
phers  vvere  kfs  addided  to  vice  ;   And  Seneca  too 
witnelTes  of  Epicurus,  that  he  was  a  man  emi- 
nently remarkable  for  his  temperance  and  conti- 
nence. 

Thus  lived  Epicurus,  whofe  very  name  never- 
thtlefi  has  for  many  ages  been  ufed  as  a  proverb, 
to  denote  an  atheiftical  voluptuous  wretch,  ad- 
diifled  to  all  manner  of  fenfualities.  Thus  too 
lived  his  followers,  who  neverthelcfs  are  generally 
deemed  lo  have  been  impious  libertines,  and  re- 
pref  ired  as  a  herd  of  fwine,  indulging  themfeivts 
in  I  leaiure,  and  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  ini- 
puiitic^.  How  groundlefs  this  cenfure,  how  un- 
mcTUed  this  reproach,  the  reader  is  left  to  iudgc, 
from  tht  foregoing  teftimonies  of  the  ancients, 
which  amoi;g  many  others  that  might  have  been 
produced,  I  have  given  in  defence  of  the  morals 
and  inrocenre  of  life,  both  of  Epicurus  and  his 
foliv  wefs. 

1  wilh  there  v.ere  as  much  tobefald  in  behalf  of 
their  the  oif-gA  ■  I. ef  me  not,  however,  be  thought 
to  eiidt  ivnu  ro  ri-rnnize  and  defend  their  im- 
pietie-;  \i  ■:•  n  v  M^-rus  1  givi-;  the  opinion  af 
Epc  :r>      '•  iic  Dtity;  ag,ii«fl  whom,  I 

<>^\".  '  ^liJed,  in  ablofutely  denyirjg 

?  ■^        .  \'a'1  'iiJL  duthioiiiflg  tiic  Al- 


mighty from  the  government  of  the  world  :  Bu^ 
this  impiety  of  his  proceeded  from  an  excefs  of  fu- 
perflition  :   For  he  apprehended  that  the  eternal 
happinefs,  which  the  divine  effence  enjoys,  muft 
be  perplexed  and  difturbed  with  the  aflairs  of  the 
lower  world}  nor  could  he  comprehend  how  the 
mod  perfedl  and  happy  Being,  that  (lands  not  in 
need  of  any  thing  in  the  power  of  man,  could  be 
pleafed  at  their  good,  or  offended  at  their  wicked 
deeds.     For  he  imagined  and  taught,  that  bufi- 
nefs  and  cares,  and  anger,  and  joy,  and  gratitude, 
were  iiiconfiftent  with  perfect  happinefs,  and  pro- 
ceeded  from   infirmity   and  weaknefs,  and  from 
fear  and  indigence.     But  what  juft  fentiments  he 
had  of  the  Deity  we  find  in  his  epiftle  to  Menoe- 
ceus :    God,    fays  he,   is   an   immortal  and  ever 
bleffed  being ;  and  even  common  reafon  teaches, 
that  nothing  can  be  afcribed  to  the  Deity,  that  is 
repugnant   either    to  immortality   or    beatitude : 
That  there  are  gods  we  know  for  certain;  but 
yet  they  are  not  fuch  as  many  believe  them  to  be  : 
He  therefore  is  not  impious  who  denies  the  gods 
of  the  multitude  ;  but  who  afcribes  to  the  gods 
the  opinions  of  the  irultitude  :   For  thofe  opinions 
are  not  principles  known  by  the  light  of  nature  ; 
but  merely  fah'e  notions,  that  many  conceive  of 
the  gods.     Nor  will  I  omit  what  Epicurus  imme- 
diately fubjoins :    I'he  gods,  fays  he,  punifh  ihc 
wicked,  and  reward  the  good :   For  being,  as  they 
are,  all  virtue  and  goodnefs,  they  take  delight  in 
whatever  is  virtuous  and  like  themfeives.      And 
in  the  compendium  of  his  philofophy,  which  he 
writ  to  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  meteors,  we 
find  the  fcllowirg  paflage  :  You  ought  not,  fays 
he,  to  believe,  that  the  motion  and  convcrfion  of 
the  heavens,  the   rifuig  and  fetting  of  the  pla- 
nets, their  eclipfes,  and   the   like,  are  the  labour 
and  work  of  any  one,  or  effeded  by  any  other 
caufe,    but    only    by    his    will    and    command, 
who  enjoys  at   once  all  inimcnality  and  beati- 
tude. 

Thus,  whatever  impious  notions  Epicurus 
might  once  have  entertained  of  the  Deity,  it  is 
not  iinreafjriab!e  to  believe,  that  he  was  at  length 
convinced  of  his  error  in  tliat  particular,  and  be- 
came, (rv-m  an  impious,  a  very  pious  philofopher- 
He  perfifled  indeed  to  the  lalh  in  his  erroneous 
dodrine  concerning  the  human  foul ;  which  he 
held  to  be  corporeal,  to  c;.'nfift  of  minute  cor- 
pufcles,  and  alike  with  the  body,  to  be  obnoxious 
to  mortality.  In  this,  I  own,  he  grievoufly  erred  I 
but  yet,nieihinks,  his  cenfurers  unght  animadvert 
with  lefs  feverity  againll:  a  poor  fhipwrecked 
heathen;  fince  the  Sadducees  themfeives,  thougli 
tiiey  were  brought  up  in  the  bofom  of  the  law, 
ftnirk  ou  the  fame  rock ;  confidering  befides,  that 
by  the  cpnfcnt,  even  of  the  tefl  Chriftians,  the 
immortality  ef  the  foul  is  an  ocean  that  cannot 
be  founded,  nor  the  danger  avoided,  without  the 
immeafurable  pluPMiiec  of  faith. 

Let  lione  be  offeno'^d  that  I  have  ventured  thui 
far  in  defence  cf  Epicuius,  contrary  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  that  philofopher.  It 
matters  not  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  whe- 
ther he  r^'canted  his   impieties  or  not;  finqe  if 
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cannot  be  denied  but  that  Lucretius  ftrenuoufly 
aflerts  them,  and  i:ibours  with  all  his  force  to  in- 
culcate his  errors.  AfTertions  of  fuch  a  nature 
ought  not  to  pais  iincontrouied  in  fo  corrupt  an 
age  as  ours ;  when  even  the  very  arguments,  by 
■which  Lucretius  endeavours  to  make  good  his 
impieties,  are  revived  afrefh ;  and  alleged  to 
juftify  new- broached  opinions,  that  vifibly  tend 
to  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  deifm,  and  conl'equently 
to  the  fubverfion  of  all  revealed  religion  :  for 
which  reafon  I  have  chiefly  laboured  in  the  fol- 
lowing notes,  to  demonflrate  the  weaknefs  and 
invalidity  of  thofe  arguments,  that  are  brought  in 
confirmation  of  propofitions,  that  are  repugnant 
to  our  holy  Chriftian  faith. 

Bcfides,  books  that  treat  of  fubjedls  that  are 
Baturally  lb  crabbed  and  obfcurc,  as  are  many  of 
thofe  of  which  Lucretius  argues,  cannot  be  turned 
into  our  language  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  by  a  bare 
tranflation  only,  to  make  them  intelligible  to  a 
reader  merely  Englifli.and  that  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  in  which  the  originals  were 
compofed ;  for  the  terms,  though  dark  and  dif- 
ficult, muft  of  neceflity  be  retained ;  and  yet 
they  will  not  be  underftood  by  a  great  number 
of  Englifh  readers.  For  example,  the  definition 
of  the  void,  which  we  find  in  the  firft  book  of 
Lucretius,  v.  334.  is  tranflated  as  follows  : 

A  void  is  fpace  intangible. 

Now  I  would  fain  know  if  thofe  words  do  not  as 
much  require  to  be  explained  to  a  reader,  who 
underftands  only  the  Englifh  language,  as  to  one 
who  knows  the  Latin,  the  following  paffage  of 
Lucretius,  of  which  they  are  the  tranflation  ? 

— — Locus  eft  intadus,  inane,  vacanfque. 

And  yet  how  many  fheets  have  been  filled,  and 
what  labour  has  been  beftowed,  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  them,  by  the  commentators  on  the 
Epicurean  philofophy,  is  notorious  to  all  the 
learned  world.  The  leafts  of  Epicurus,  both  ma- 
thematical and  phyfical,  the  homoapmery  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  harmony  of  Arilloxenus,  are, 
till  they  are  explained,  no  lefs  difficult  to  under- 
ftand;  and  ten  thoufand  other  inftanccs  of  the 
like  nature,  that  the  reader  will  find  in  the  fol- 
lowing tran^iition,  arc  abundantly  fufiicient  to 
evince  the  uftfulnefs,  and  even  the  necefTity  of 
thefe  notes.  For,  not  to  underfland  what  we 
read,  is  at  beft  but  lofs  of  time ;  and  to  take 
things  in  a  wrong  fenfe,  or  to  gain  an  imperfed; 
notice  of  them,  as  they  muft  neceffarily  do,  who 
underfland  by  halves  what  they  read,  is  always 
alike  dangerous,  and  often  proves  of  bad  confe- 
quence,  efpecially  when  the  weak  and  unwary 
amufc  thenifelves  in  the  ledures  of  fuch  authors 
as  treat  of  fubjeds  like  thofe  of  which  our  poet 
difputes.  Such  readers,  like  men  who  fail  in  un- 
known fcas,  ought  to  be  fhown  the  rocks  and 
flielvings,  otherwife  they  are  in  great  danger  of 
being  loft;  for  they  are  ever  the  moft  fubjed  to 
take  the  ftrongeft  impreffions;  and  it  is  no  eafy 


talk  to  eradicate  from  the  mt«ds  of  the-Iefs  intel* 
ligent  part  of  mankind,  and  dilpoffefs  them  of 
thofe  opinions  which  they  have  fwallowed  with 
greedy  delight,  and  been  long  accuftomed  to  be- 
lieve. Such  an  inveterate  credulity,  like  a  difeafe 
of  long  ftanding,  and  that  has  gained  a  head,  is 
not  eafy  to  cure ;  and,  what  is  yet  worfe,  wc 
often  find  that  the  ftiffeft  obftinacy  attends  the 
moft  erroneous  belief. 

To  apply  what  I  have  been  faying  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  there  is  reafon  to  fufped  that  fome 
have  not  been  wanting,  and,  I  fear,  are  ftill  to  be 
found,  who,  not  being  capable  of  themfelves  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  thefe  arguments  oL  Lu- 
cretius, and  for  want  of  a  right  difcernment,  have 
imbibed  fome  of  his  falfe  notions,  and  yielded  too 
eafy  an  affent  to  them  :  they  have  taken  the  flia- 
dow  for  the  fubftance  of  reafon,  and  thus  have 
been  wretchedly  feduced  into  error.  The  follow- 
ing notes  are  chiefly  intended,  not  only  to  unde- 
ceive fuch  perfons,  but  alfo  to  prevent  others  frotw 
falling  into  the  like  mifiakes  ;  and,  if  they  com- 
pafs  that  ^fied,  I  fliall  have  no  reafon  to  think, my 
labour  mifemploycd,  nor  to  fear  the  ccnfure  of 
the  public. 

Having  given  this  fliort  account  of  the  reafong 
that  induced  me  to  compofe  thefe  annotations,  it 
remains  only  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the 
helps  I  have  had,  and  with  the  method  I  have 
obferved  in  this  undertaking. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thofe  points,  the  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  authors  cited  in  the 
notes  and  animadverCons,  is  a  fufiicient  indication 
that  I  havefparednopains, nor  wanted  anyafliftance 
that  could  be  required  to  render  ths  work  as  perfed 
in  its  kind,  as  any  thing  of  this  nature  can  be  ex- 
paded  to  be,  and  that  whatever  defeds  fhall  be 
found  in  it,  muft  be  imputed  to  my  want  of 
judgment  and  capacity,  fince  I  was  abundantly 
fupplicd  with  all  the  materials  that  were  rcqui- 
fite  to  accomplilh  my  undertaking.  And  through- 
out the  whole  work,  I  feldoni  advance  any  thing 
of  my  own,  but  have  collcded  only  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  left  the  reader  to  judge  and  de^ 
termine  concerning  them. 

In  the  text  itfelf  I  have  taken  care  to  fupply  aU 
the  verfes  which  Mr.  Creech  had  not  tranflated ; 
and  that  were  never  before  in  any  of  the  former 
editions  of  this  Englifh  Lucretius.  Thofe  that 
were  omitted  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  Bonk, 
where  the  poet  treats  of  the  nature  of  love,  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Dryden's  tranflation  of  that  part 
of  our  author.  Of  all  the  other  verfes  that  are 
now  firft  inferted,  I  have  given  an  account  in 
their  due  places,  in  the  notes  upon  them  :  Mean- 
while, 1  have  included  all  the  verfes  that  are  thus 
fupplied  between  crotchets,  as  a  mark  of  diftinc- 
tion,  to  let  the  reader  know  that  they  were  not  in  * 
any  of  the  former  editions.  Befides,  I  have  pre- 
fixed to  every  book  a  feveral  Arguo^nt,  in  which 
may  bt  feen,  at  one  view,  not  only  the  feveral  fub- 
jt;ds  treated  of  in  each  of  the  fix  books  ;  but  like- 
wife  the  manner  in  which  they  are  handled,  the  me- 
thod of  the  poet's  difputalion,  and  the  conncdioE 
of  the  following  book  to  that  which  precedts 
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It.  Arui  c:ich  book  concludes  with  an  animadver- 
sion, briefly  recapitulating  the  contents  of  it,  and 
condemning  or  approving  the  maxims  and  argu- 
ments contained  and  afierted  in  it.  This  method 
our  tranflator  himfclf  has  obferved  in  his  Latin 
edition  of  Lucretius;  from  whence  the  animad- 
verfion,  which  the  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of 
each  book,  is  chiefly  taken.  Moreover,  to  make 
this  edition  more  perfeA  than  any  of  the  former, 
where,  in  many  places,  feveral  of  the  poet's  argu- 
ments and  propofitions  are  joined  together,  with- 
out any  diftindlion  where  one  ends  or  the  other 
begins,  I  have  been  careful  to  diftinguiHi  them 
from  one  another,  by  beginning  each  argument 
and  propofition  with  a  break ;  fo  that  the  reader 
will  readily  difcern  where  it  begins  and  where  it 
ends  :  and  that  too  the  more  eafily,  becaufe  each 
note  begins  by  eXprefling  the  number  of  the  verfes 
that  each  argument  or  propofition  contains. 

As  for  the  tranflator's  own  excellent  and  learn- 
ed notes  on  Lucretius,  which  have  hitherto  been 
printed  at  the  end  of  all  the  former  editions,  and 
all  together  by  themfi-lves,  I  have  now  difpofed 
them  into  the  feveral  plices  to  which  he  had  di- 
refted  them,  and  they  properly  belong  :  infonnich 
that  the  reader  will  now  find  them,  not  as  before, 
in  a  body  by  themfelvcs,  but  intermixed  with  my 
annotations,  without  the  leafh  alteration,  and  in 
their  proper  place  *. 

'  Each  note  has  a  number  prefixed  before  it, 
which  diredls  to  the  number  in  the  margin  of  the 
text ;  which  laft  number,  for  the  greater  eafe  of 
the  reader,  marks  every  ten'h  verfe  of  the  tranfla- 
tion,  and  fliows  how  many  verfes  are  contained  in 
each  book. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that  in  the  notes  that  arc 
merely  explanatory,  I  often  differ  from  the  fcnfe 
of  my  author,  [  mean  Mr.  Creech ;  for  I  exadliy 
follow  the  fenfe  of  Lucretius;  whofe  meaning 
that  interpreter  has  miftaken  inmany  places  of 
this  tranflation.  This  I  the  more  confidently  af- 
firm, becaufe  I  have  his  own  authority  to  ftrength- 
en  my  affertion  :  for,  in  his  Latin  edition  of  Lu- 
cretius, he  often  gives  his  author  an  interpretation 
far  different  from,  nay,  fometimes  quite  contrary 
to  what  he  makes  him  fay  in  this  tranflation. 
One  manifefl  inllance  of  this,  among  many  others, 
may  be  fecn  in  the  note  on  the  547th  veife  of  the 
5th  book,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  :  and  will 
here  only  obferve,  that  our  tranflator's  miflakts  of 
this  nature  have  often  forced  me  to  the  necefTity 
of  giving  the  original  text  of  Lucretius;  to  the 
end,  that  fuch  as  underftand  the  Latin  may  be 
convinced,  that  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  to 
blame  and  corredl  him  without  reafon.  And  to 
exempt  myfelf  from  all  manner  of  imputation  up- 
on that  account,  I  have  fcarce  through  the  whale 
courfe  of  thefe  annotations,  ever  accufed  this  tranf- 
lator of  error,  except  only  in  paffages  to  which  Mr. 
Creech  himfelf  In  his  Latin  edition  of  our  author, 
has  given  a  different  interpretatien  from  what  we 
find  in  this  tranflation  ;  infomuch,  that,  by  point- 
ing out  thofe  miftakes  to  the  reader,  I  have  not 

*   Tils  arrangtmcnt  if  olferid  in  thi prefent  editkn. 
Trans,  IL 
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only  done  juftice  to  Lucretius,  but  in  fome  mea- 
fure  even  to  his  tranflator  likewifc  :  of  wliom  I 
may  fay,  without  any  derogation  to  I'.is  fame,  that 
he  had  not  fo  thoroughly  digcRed  his  author  when 
he  tranllated  him,  as  he  had  done  afterwards  when 
he  came  to  publiflihis  Latin  notes  upon  him.  And 
here,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  but  wiih  that  he  had  ■ 
not  been  fo  fevere  on  Du  Fay,  the  editor  of  the 
Lucretius  in  Ufum  Delphini,  in  lafhing  him  at  the 
un.iierciful  rate  he  does  in  many  places  :  in  thofi 
notes,  for  errors  of  which  himfelf  had  once  been 
guilty,  and  into  which  they  had  both  been  alike 
led  by  Lambine  ;  efpecialiy,  too,  flnce  it  is  moft 
evident  that  he  is  often  indebted  to  that  interpre- 
ter, I  mean  Du  Fay,  for  the  true  underftanding  o£ 
the  fenfe  of  his  author.  This  will  manifeftly  ap- 
pear to  any  one,  who  will  compare  the  notes  of 
thofe  two  interpreters  together,  and  refleft  on  the 
difl'erence  of  time  in  which  they  were  publiflied. 

But  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  to  corredt  our 
tranflator,  only  where  he  has  palpably  miftaken, 
the  fenfe  of  his  author,  but  in  thofe  places  like- 
wile  I  hat  he  has  rendered  obfcurely  or  imperfefl- 
ly.  One  inllance  of  this,  among  too  many  othrrsj 
the  reader  may  obferve  in  the  note  on  the  986tU 
verfe  of  the  fecond  book,  where  LiTcretius,  eiiLime" 
rating  all  the  conjuntSis  and  events,  or  properties 
and  accidents  of  the  Epicurean  atoms,  hau  indud'^, 
ed  them  all  in  the  following  verfes : 

Sic  ipCs  in  rebus  item  jam  material 
Iniervalla,  via,  connexus,  pondere,  plagas, 
Concurfus,  motus,  ordo,  pofitura,  figurx, 
Cum  permiitantur,  mutari  res  quoque  debent. 

Lib.  ii.  v.  I.  latii 

To  tranflate  all  which,  Mr.  Creech  employs  onl/ 
thefe  two  verfes  and  a  half; 

— — — In  bodies  fo"^ 
As  their  feeds,  order,  figure,  motion  do,  ja 

I'he  things  themfelves  muftchange  and  vary  too.  j 

Now,  how  lalmely  and  imperfeftly  the  full  fenfe 
and  meaning  of  the  above  paflage  of  Lucretius  is 
expreffed  in  this  tranflation  of  it,  appears,  at  firlb 
fight,  to  all  that  are  acquainted  with  the  Epicu- 
rean philofophy,  and  is  fully  made  appear  in  the 
note  on  thefe  verfes,  to  which  1  refer  the  reader  : 
and,  in  this  place  v^ill  only  take  notice,  that  I 
might  juftly  have  been  blamed  for  difcharging 
but  ill  the  province  I  had  undertaken,  to  explain 
Lucretius's  fyflnn  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy, 
had  I  not  fupplied  what  I  found  wanting  in  thin 
place,  in  order  to  attain  the  perfeft  underftanding 
of  the  fenfe  of  the  original,  which  I  found  thus 
wretchedly  mangled  in  the  tranflation.  I  have 
obferved  the  like  method  throughout  this  whole 
work,  having  ufed  my  utmoft:  diligence  in  com* 
paring  the  tranflation  with  the  original,  and  fhow- 
ing  all  along  in  what  it  differs,  from  it ;  infomuch 
that  the  following  annotations,  in  which  is  con- 
tained a  complete  fyftem  of  the  Epicure»n  philofo- 
phy, are  rather  notes  on  the  original  pc^m  of  Lu- 
cretius, than  on  Mr.  Creech's  tranflation  of  it. 

To  conclude :  Though  I  have  fwelled  this  work 
to  a  great  kng:h,  yet  I  have  made  my  notes  and 
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^nimadverCons  as  fliort  as  I  could  without  omit- 
ting any  thing  that  I  thought  might  conduce  to 
the  expHcation  of  the  fcnle  and  meaning  of  the 
poet,  to  the  right  under/landing  of  the  hillorical 
and  fabulous  paflages  concaintd  of  him,  to  the  ex- 


plaining of  the  feveral  terms  and  cxprefEons  that 
are  not  known  to  the  generality  of  readers  ;  to  the 
intelligence  of  any  thing  that  feemcd  diiticult  to 
underiiand,  or,  in  a  word,  to  the  iliuflration  of  the 
whole. 
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The  prefent  deCgn  does  not  require  an  exaifl 
fearch  into  the  rife  of  philofophy,  nor  a  nice  in- 
quiry, whether  it  began  amongft  the  Brachmans ; 
and  from  them,  as  jLucian,  in  Fugitivis.  ranks  the 
countries,  vilited  Ethiopia,  Egypt  Scythia,  Thrace, 
and  Greece,  or  whecher  curiolity  or  neccflity  was 
the  parent  of  it.  The  Chalaeans  were  invited  to 
aftrononiy  by  the  advantageoufnefs  of  their  wide- 
extended  plains;  and  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile 
forced  the  ligyptians  to  be  curious  in  the  proper- 
ties of  figures  ;  but  [  ihall  take  it  for  granted,  that 
philofophy  came  from  the  eaft.  The  truth  of  this, 
uot  to  mention  the  weak  oppofitions  of  L&ertius, 
in  his  preface,  the  travels  of  Thales  and  Pytha- 
goras, of  Dcu-.ocritus,  Plato,  and  others,  fufficient- 
ly  evince  ;  and  the  Egyptians  aflinn,  that  the  fe- 
veral methods  of  philolophy  of  the  abovemention- 
ed  ancients,  are  only  thtlr  notions  difgulfed,  dreff- 
cd  after  a  Greek  faihion,  and  in  that  garb  pro- 
pofed  to  their  admirers.  Thus,  it  is  probable, 
t^.at  Diniocritus  received  his  notions  from  Mof- 
chus,  the  Phceniciiin.or  from  the  priefts  of  Egypt, 
tvhofc  ambition  for  antiquity  made  them  embrace 
fome  of  thole  their  abfurd  opinions  :  or,  if  he 
travelled  farther,  he  perhaps  learned  the  whole 
fyftem  of  his  philcfDphy,  the  fortuitous  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of  man,  from  the 
Indians,  that  being  now  the  opinion  of  the  prin- 
cipal philofophcrs  in  China,  whither  the  learning 
of  all  India  long  ago  retired. 

Thishypothcfis,  though  commended  to  men  as 
the  flrongcS  expedient  againll  cares,  and  as  the 
cxadcft  method  to  obtain  tranquillity,  found  not, 
neverthelefs,  many  admii-ers,  till  Lpicunis  by  an 
alnioft  infinite  number  of  volumes  which  he  writ 
on  that  fubjcft,  endeavoured  to  illuiirate  and  re- 
co.Timend  it  to  the  world.  Yet,  notwithftanding 
he  was  lo  vcluminbds  a  writer,  he,  as  Plutarch 
alTures,  added  only  one  improvement:  to  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  Democritus,  which  is  the  declination, 
or  inclining  motion  of  an  atom. 

What  Epicurus  was  in  his  morals,  is  not  eafy 
to  determine  ;  for,  fometimes  he  feems  to  have 
been  temperate  and  modeft,  other  wife  Seneca 
would  not  have  fo  often  uicd  his  fentences  as  or- 
naments, in  his  moft  ferious  epiiUes :  at  other 
times,  he  feems  to  have  been  a  ir.eft  loofe  and 
diHolute  voluptuary,  for  fuch  his  books  declare 
him,  if  v;e  may  credit  TuUy,  who,  De.  Fin.  lib.  3. 
fed.  7.  makes  a  very  confident  appeal  to  man- 

nd  for  the  lincciity  of  his  quotation* ;  fo  that. 


upon  the  whole  matter,  we  cannot  but  be  amazci 
at  the  unfeitled  humour  of  the  man. 

After  his  death,  though  in  his  will  he  had  mad© 
great  provifion  for  the  perpetuity  of  his  it&,  his 
opinions  were  but  coldly  received,  and  the  fchool 
decayed,  till  C.  Memnius,  a  man  of  ancient  no- 
bility, reltored  the  garden,  aad,  as  Cicero  ac- 
quaints us,  defigned  to  raife  a  public  building  for 
the  advancement  of  Epicurifm.  His  fame  and 
authority  drew  many  after  him;  and  we  find  re- 
giftered,  at  once  as  famous,  Velleius,  Patro,  and 
our  author  Lucretius,  of  whole  life  antiquity  ha» 
tranfniitted  to  us  but  few  particulars,  perhaps  for 
the  fame  reafon  that  jElian  with  reluctance  inen- 
tions  Diagoras,  becaufe  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
gods;  QiiHS  yao  i^3^i;  Aiscyo^it;,  tazi  i  (aoi  r,oiot . 
£T(5rA,«s'aw  ii,'!.ii.Wi<!^a,i  uvtS,  fays  that  author,  lib.  a, 
cap.  23.     What  we  know  of  him  is  as  follows: 

His  name  was  Titus  Lucretius  Carus,  and  no 
other  :  for  what  Lambinus  pretends,  that  befideg 
his  firfl  name  Titus,  by  the  Latins  called  Prsno- 
nien,  and  which  anlwcrs  to  what  we  call  our 
Chriftiaa  name,  bcfides  the  name  of  his  family, 
Lucretius,  and  his  furname,  Carus,  he  may  have 
been  called  either  T.  l-ucretius  Vefpillo  Carus, 
or  thus,  T.  Lucretius  Oltella  Carus,  is  mere  con- 
jeiiiure,  and  grounded  on  no  aiithority  whatfo- 
ever.  Carus  was  a  Roman  furname,  of  which 
Ovid  and  many  others  make  mention;  but  we  no 
where  find  how  it  came  to  be  given  to  Lucretius. 
However,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  it  was 
conferred  upon  him,  either  on  account  of  his  ex- 
cellent and  fprightly  wit,  his  afiability  and  fweet- 
ncfs  of  temper  and  manners,  or  for  {ume  other 
the  like  endearing  qualities,  that  rendered  hiai 
agreeable  to  thofe  with  whom  he  converfed. 

That  he  was  a  Roman,  and  born  at  Rome,  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  and  even  his  own  teftimony 
allures  us  of  it :  therefore,  what  Cornelius  Nepos 
writes  of  T.  Pompsnius  Atticus,  that  it  was  the 
gift  of  fortune,  that,  preferable  to  all  other  places, 
he  was  born  in  that  city  where  the  feat  cf  the 
empire  of  the  whole  earth  was  eftabliihcd,  that 
he  might  have  the  fame  country  and  fovereign, 
may  well  be  applied  to  Lucretius,  of  whom  we 
may  fay,  that -the  fame  city  whick  was  his  coun- 
try was  rniftrcfs  of  the  world. 

His  very  name  dircds  us  to  the  noble  and  an- 
cient family  of  the  Lucrctii,  which,  being  divided 
into  many  branches,  comprehended  under  it  the 
Tricipitini,  the  Ciacx,  the  Vefpillones,  the  Tris- 
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'  ies,  the  OfFellie,  and  the  Galli,  and  gave  to  Rome 
tnany  coiifuls,  tribunes,  and  prsetors,  who  were 
great  fupports  and  ornaments  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

From  which  of  the  above  branches  our  Lucre- 
tius fprung  is  not  known,  there  beitig  nothing  any 
where  recorded  of  his  parentatre.  There  lived, 
indeed,  in  thofe  days,  one  Quintus  Lucretius,  but 
whether  he  was  brother  of  our  poet  Lucretius, or 
in  what  degree  of  relation  they  were  to  one  ano- 
ther, is  altogether  uncertain. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  fome,  and  the  truth  of 
it  is  uncontefted,  that  the  parentage  of  the  befl 
poets  of  antiquity  is  almoft  unknown,  as  if  it  had 
heen  induflrioufly  concealed;  and  in  this  they 
are  thought  to  have  afieiSed  fomething  of  divi- 
nity. 

The  time  of  his  birth  is  almofl  as  doubtful,  fome 
placing  it  in  one  year,  fome  in  another,  in  which, 
as  in  moft  things  elfe,  the  authors  who  have  deli- 
vered it  down  to  us,  make  good  that  inverted 
taunt  of  Seneca,  who,  in  his  treatife,  De  Morte 
Claudii,  fays,  "  Citius  inter  horologia  quam  au- 
thores  convenict."  Clocks  will  be  found  to  agree 
fooner  than  authors. 

Eufebluf,  the  itm  of  Pamphilus,  brings  him 
forth  in  the  lyiH  Olympiad,  when  Cn.  Domi- 
tiu3  Ahcnobarbus,  and  C.  Caffius  Longinus  were 
confub,  vvhich  was  in  the  657th  year  after  the 
tuilding  of  Rome.  But  Lydiat  leaves  it  doubt- 
ful, whether  thefe  were  confiils  in  the  firft  year 
cf  the  lyifl,  or  the  fourth  of  the  170th  Olym- 
piad. Vofiius  makes  him  born  in  the  fecond  year 
cf  the  171ft,  whilil  others  place  his  birth  in  the 
I72d  OlympiAd,  when  L.  l.ticinius  Craffus,  and 
CX_iVIuciu5  Scsvola  were  confuls,  that  is  to  fay,  in 
the  658th  year  of  Rome;  fo  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  not  great,  and  the  agt  in  which  he 
lived  is  certain. 

About  this  time,  the  Romans  began  to  apply 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  philofophy  of  the 
Greeks.  Suppofmg,  therefore,  Lucretius  to  be  no- 
bly defcended,  and  a  man  of  fprightiy  wit,  it  is  an 
cafy  inference,  that  he  received  a  fuitable  educa- 
tion, and,  by  his  parents  or  other  relations,  was 
fcnt  in  his  youth  to  fludy  at  Athens.  This  is  the 
more  probable  to  be  true,  becaufe  it  was  then  the 
cuftom  of  the  Romans  to  fend  their  youths  thi- 
ther to  be  inftrucfted  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks. 
Thus,  fome  years  after,  Virgil  too  ftudied  there, 
as  we  learn  from  himfelf,  when,  writing  to  Mcf- 
fala,  he  fays  : 

Etfi  mi  vario  jadtatum  laudisamore, 
iiritaque  expertum  fallacis  pramia  vulgi, 
Cecfopias  fuaves  expiraiis  hortulus  auias, 
Plorentis  viridi  fophis  complecflitur  umbra. 

And  the  learned  Propertius  too  earneftly  de- 
fired 

lUic  vel  ftudiis  animum  emendare  Plalonis; 
— —  aut  hortis,  do(5te  Epicure,  tuis. 

Zeno,  together  with  the  courteous  good-natiired 
Ph«jfus,  a^  Tully  calls  him,  was  then  mailer  of 
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the  gardens;  and  thefe  were  the  preceptors  of  our 
Lucretius,  as  they  were  likewife  ofPomponius  At- 
ticus,  Memmius,  Vellei«is,  Pectus,  ClITius  and  ma- 
;  ny  others,  who  in  that  age  rendered  themfelves 
I  very  iliuftrious  in  the  republic  of  Rome. 
!       How  Lucrctiu*.  fpent  his  time,  how  fludioufly  he 
improved  it,  let  this  puem  be  wicnel^:      I  hat  he 
,  fitted  himfelf  for  the  beft  company,  is  evident  by 
:  what  Cornelius  Nepo^  tells   us  of  the  great  inti- 
j  macy  between  him.Pomponios  Atiicus,  and  Mem- 
I  niius ;  and,  no  doubt  but  he  wa<  intimate  lik  wife 
with  Tully  and  his  brother,  who  make  fuch  ho- 
nourable menticn  of  him. 

If  we  look  into  his  morals,  we  may  difcover  hiin 
to  be  a  man  fuitable  to  the  Epicurean  principles,' 
diffolvcd  in  cafe  and  pleafure,  flying  public  em- 
ployment, as  a  derogation  to  wifdom,  and  a  dif- 
turber  of  peace  and  quietnefs,  and  avoiding  thofc 
difhadiive  cares  which  he  iiuagined  vvould  make 
heaven  itfelf  uneafy. 

As  moft  of  the  other  poets,  he  too  feems  to  have 
had  his  (hare  in  fenfual  pleafures;  and  if  the  account; 
which  Eufebius  gives  of  his  death  be  true,  it  wilt 
ftrengtheri  this  opiniou ;  but  it  is  hard  to  fay  for 
certain  what  fort  of  death  Lucretius  died  ;  rior  is 
it  much  eafier  to  determine  in  what  year  of  his 
life  his  death  happened.  Some  make  him  die  oa 
the  very  day  when  Virgil  was  born,  in  the  for- 
ty-third year  of  his  age,  when  Po.npey  the  Great 
was  the  third  time  conful,  and  Cxcilius  Metel- 
lus  Pius  was  his  colleague,  in  the  year  of  the  ci- 
ty 7ei,  at  which  time  there  were  great  com- 
motions in  the  republic  ;  for  Clodius  was  then 
killed  by  Milo  ;  Mtmmius  and  many  others  beinfj 
convided  of  bribery,  were  baniflied  from  Roms 
into  Greece;  and  Cafar,  v/ho  was  then  forty- 
four  years  of  age,  was  laying  wafte  the  provinces 
of  Gaul.  According  to  Eulebius,  he  died  by  his 
own  hands,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
being  dementated  by  a  philtre,  which  either  his 
miflrcfs,  or  his  wife  Lucilia,  for  fo  fome  call  her, 
though  without  authority,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy.  had 
given  him;  not  with  deugn  to  deprive  him  oi 
his  fenfes,  or  to  take  away  his  life,  but  only  to 
make  him  love  her.  Dunatus,  or  whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  life  of  Virgil  that  goes  under 
his  name,  writes,  that  he  died  three  years  before,' 
when  Pompey  the  Great  and  M.  Licinius  Craffus 
were  both  of  them  the  fecond  time  confuls. 
Others  who  allow  that,  having  lofc  his  fenfes,  he 
laid  violent  hands  vn  his  own  life,  yet  place  his 
death  in  the  t%vemy-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  be- 
lieve that  his  madnefs  proceeded  from  the  cares' 
and  melancholy  that  oppreffed  him  on  account  of 
the  banifhment  of  his  beloved  Memmius :  to 
which  others  again  add  lik2wife  another  caufe, 
the  fatal  calamities  under  wiiich  his  country  then 
laboured.  And  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  Lucretius  was  an  eye  wit-  . 
nefs  of  the  wild  adminiftration  of  affairs  in  the' 
days  of  Clodius  and  Cataliue,  who  gave  fuch  a" 
blow  to  the  republic  of  P..ome,  as  not  long  after 
occalioncd  its  total  fubverlicn.  Of  thefe  commo- 
tions he  himfeU  complains,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
firll  book,  where,  addreffing  hiraicif  to  Venus,  he 
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implores  her  to   intercede  with  the  god  of  war,  / 
to  reftore  peace  and  quiet  to  his  native  country. 

Hunc  tu  diva,  tua  recubantem  corpore  fanito 
Circumfufa  fuper,  fuaves  ex  ore  loquelas 
Funde,  petens  placidam  Romanis  indyta  pacem. 
Nam  neque  nos  agere  hoc  patriai  tempore  iniquo 
Poflumus   xquo  animo ;    neque   Memmi    clara 

propago 
Tallibus  in  rebus  communi  defTe  faluti. 

Lucr.  lib.  i.  V.  39. 

There  are  yet  fome  other  accounts  given  of  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death ;  but  Cncc  in  fo 
great  a  variety  of  opinions  we  can  fix  on  no  cer- 
tainty, nor  determine  which  of  them  is  true,  it 
would  be  lofs  of  time  to  dwell  any  longer  upon 
them. 

The  only  remains  this  great  wit  has  left  us, 
are  his  fix  books  of  the  Nature  of  Things,  which 
contain  an  exadl  fyftcm  of  the  Epicurean  philofo- 
phy.  They  were  read  and  admired  by  the  an- 
cients; and  if  Ovid  could  prefage, 

Carmina  fublimis  tunc  funt  peritura  Lucreti, 
£xitio  terras  cum  dabit  una  dies. 

Lucretius'  lofty  fong  fliall  live  in  deathlefs  fame, 
Till  fate  dilfolves  at  once  this  univerfal  frame. 

But  becaufe  fome  are  in  doubt  concerning  the 
number  of  books  written  by  Lucretius,  and  be- 
lieve that  he  writ  more  than  fix,  it  will  not  be 
improper  to  convince  them  of  their  error.  They 
ground  their  opinion  chiefly  on  a  paffage  in  Var- 
To,  which,  fay  they,  make  it  evident  that  Lucre- 
tius left  one  and  twenty  books,  and  that  this  is 
not  the  beginnin.gj  of  his  poem  which  is  commonly 
taken  to  be  fo,  fince  Varro  cites  a  quite  different 
•verfe  as  the  beginning  of  it. 

The  paffage  of  Varro,  which  they  allege  in 
favour  of  their  opinion,  is  in  his  fourth  book, 
De  lingua  Latina,  where  we  find  thefe  words: 
"  Loca  fecundum  antiquam  divifionem  prima  duo, 
ca3lum  et  terra  :  a  qua  bipartita  divifione  Lucre- 
tius fuorum  unius  et  viginti  librorum  initium  fe- 
cit hoc : 

^iheris  et  terrz  genitabile  qusrere  tempus." 
Thefe  words,  indeed,  are  very  plain  and  pofitive; 
neverthelefs,  1  infill,  that  unlefs  there  were  ano- 
ther poet  Lucretius  among  the  ancients,  who  was 
author  of  the  one  and  twenty  books,  fpoken  of  in 
that  paffage  of  Varro  :  and  that  there  was  I  own, 
no  mention  is  made  in  any  <.f  the  records  of  an- 
tiquity, 1  infill,  I  fay,  that  there  muft  be  a  fault 
in  the  above  paffage  of  that  author,  and  believe, 
that  inftead  of  Lucretius,  it  was  formerly  written 
Lucilius.  Whoever  icflcdls  on  the  following 
reafons,  will,  if  I  miftake  not,  be  of  my  opinion. 

In  the  fi:(l  place,  it  is  bclievd  upon  good 
grounds,  that  Varro  writ  that  treatife  of  the  La- 
tin tongue,  about  the  time  that  Csefar  was  didta- 
tor,  or  rather  a  little  before  :  if  fo,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  copies  of  Lucretius  could  not  fo 
foon  be  got  abroad,  for  he  died  but  in  the  fourth 
year  before  the  diCtatorftiip  of  Cxfar  ;  and  after 


his  death,  his  poem  of  the  Nature  of  Things,  wai 
firft  begun  to  be  correded  by  his  intimate  friend 
Tully,  a  talk  which  may  feeni  to  require  fome 
time;  and,  it  may  be,  even  a  longer  than  that 
which  paffed  from  the  death  of  Lucretius  to  the 
writing  of  the  treatife  by  Terentius  Varro. 

Moreover,  faults  of  the  like  nature  were  very 
frequent  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  where 
Lucilius,  Lucretius,  and  LucuUus,  in  like  manner 
as  Cxlius  and  Cecilius,  and  the  like,  were  often 
put  by  mifiake  one  for  another.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample. Prifcian,  lib.  xviii.  obfcrves,  that  in  Salluft, 
Hift.  lib.  v.  there  was  a  miftake  of  this  nature  : 
"  At  Lucilius  audito  Marium  regem  proconfu- 
lem  per  Lycaoniam  cum  tribus  legionibus  in  Ci- 
liciam  tendere,"  &c.  which  that  grammarian  thus 
corre(5ls :  "  At  Lutullus  audito  Marium  regein 
proconfulem,"  &c.;  for  Salluft  there  treated  of  the 
war  that  Lucullus  was  carrying  on  againft  Mi- 
thridates.  In  like  manner,  Macrobius,  lib.  iii. 
Saturnal.  cap.  xv.  "  M.  Varro  in  lib.  de  agricul- 
tura  refert  M.  Catonem,  qui  Utics  periit,  cum 
hffires  teftamento  Lucilii  effet  relidus,"  &c.  E 
read,  fays  he,  "  Tcftamento  LucuUi,"  &c.  Ma- 
crobius, neverthelefs  is  there  miilaken  in  one 
thing,  for,  as  Plutarch  witneffes,  Lucullus  left  noc 
Cato  his  heir,  but  only  appointed  him  to  be 
guardian  of  his  fon,  as  being  his  uncle  And 
many  the  like  inllances  might  eafily  be  produced. 

But  to  remove  all  manner  of  objtiSlions  con- 
cerning the  beginning  of  this  poem,  and  to  evince 
beyond  reply  the  firft  book  now  extant  to  be  the 
firft  book  Lucretius  writ,  befides  the  invocation, 
with  which,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  all  poets, 
he  begins  his  poem,  I  will,  in  oppofition  to  the 
above  paffage  of  Varro,  produce  the  authority  of 
old  Prifcian,  who,  after  having  faid  that  words 
of  the  firft  declenfion  form  the  genitive  plural  in 
arum,  and  by  contradlion  in  um,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, adds  amphorum  for  amphorarum  ansadurm 
for  aneadarum.  For  fo,  fays  he,  Lucretius  has  ic 
in  his  firft  verfe  :"  "  Ita  cnim  Lucretius  in  prima 
verfu" 
.ffincadum  genitrix,  hominum  divftmq  voluptas. 

Befides,  is  there  the  leaft  ground  of  probability 
that  Lucretius  ever  writ  above  fix  books,  fince 
not  one  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  or  other 
writers,  neither  Feftus,  Nonius,  Diomedes,  Prif- 
cian, Frobus,  Carifius,  Donatus,  Servius,  Tertul- 
lian,  Arnobius,  nor  Laftantius,  who  fo  frequently 
bring  quotations  from  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  all  the 
foregoing  books  of  this  poet,  ever  cite  fo  much  as 
one  fingle  verfe  from  the  feventh,  eighth,  &c. 
Thi?,  morally  fpeaking,  would  be  impoffible,  had 
Lucretius  written  fifteen  books,  of  the  Nature  o^ 
Things,  more  than  are  now  extant.  This  makes 
me  the  rather  wonder  at  the  pofitivenefs  with 
which  fome  affert,  that  the  feventh  book  of  Lu- 
cretius is  praifed  in  Prifcian,  who,  neverthelefs,' 
does  not  fo  much  as  mention  any  fuch  book. 

Moreover,  in  my   opinion,    Lucretius   himfelf  j 
fufficiently  determines   this    controverfy,  for,   ittj 
his  fixth  book,  reminding  his  reader   of  what  hs 
had  been  treating  of  in  the  firft,  he  fays, 
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Nunc  omnes  ropetam  quam  claro  corpore  fint  res 

Commemorare,  quod  in  primo  quoque  carmine 

claret.  Lucret.  lib.  vi. -y,  936. 

This  fufficiently  proves  the  firfl.  of  the  books  now 
extant  to  be  the  firft  he  writ,  fince  in  that  he  has 

endeavoured  to  evince,  "  omnes quam  claro 

corpore  fint  res,"  that  no  bodies  are  fo  folid  as 
not  to  contain  fome  void  ;  "  quod  in  primo  quo- 
que carmine  claret."  See  Book  I.  ver.  402.  And 
he  feems  exprefsly  to  call  the  fisth  book  his  laft, 
in  thefe  excellent  verfes, 

^u  mihi  fupremsE  prasfcrlpta  ad  Candida  calcls 
*-'urrenti  fpttium  praemonftra,  callida  mufa, 
Calliope,  requies  hominum,  divuiiique  volupta?, 
Te  duce  ut  iiiiigni  capiam  cum  laude  coronam. 

Luiret.  lib.  vi.  v.  9 1. 

From  whence  vre  may  eafily  infer,  that  he  never 
fo  much  as  propjfed  to  Inmfelf  to  write  above  fix 
books,  fince  he  tells  us  he  is  now  hafteniiig,  "  ad 
prjefcripta  Candida  fuprje^rie  calcis,"  to  the  end  of 
the  race  he  had  determined  with  himfelf  to  run ; 
and  therefore  he  invokes  his  mufe, 

To  lead  him  on,  and  ftiow  the  path  to  gain 
The  race  and  glory  too,  and  crown  his  pain. 

Creech. 

Laftly,  To  (Irengthcn  all  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments, we  may  obferve,  that  in  thefe  fix  books 
only  is  contained  the  whole  do(Slrine,  and  all  the 
philofsphy  of  Epicurus,  in  as  much  as  it  relates 
to  the  explication  of  nature,  or  natural  caufes  and 
cffeds ;  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  any  one  to 
fay  farther  upon  that  fubje<fl. 

Add  to  this  the  manifeft  and  pertinent  connec- 
tion <if  one  book  to  another,  the  judicious  method 
he  has  obferved  in  handling  the  feveral  fubjeiSls 
of  which  he  treats,  and  his  artfulnefs  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  them.  They  feem  naturally  to  follow 
one  another.  In  the  firft  book,  he  treats  of  the 
principles  of  things ;  in  the  laft,  of  meteors  and 
of  the  heavens.  Has  not  this  method  been  con- 
flantly  pradifed  by  all  who  have  treated  of  the 
knowledge  of  nature  ?  Even  Epicurus  himfelf  ob- 
ferved the  very  fame  difpofition,  as  appears  by  the 
Hffew  furviving  remains  of  that  philofopher,  his 
three  epiftles  to  Herodotus,  Moenecoeus,  and  Py- 
thodes. 

But  as,  for  the  reafons  above  alleged,  I  am 
verily  perfuaded  that  Lucretius  never  writ  more 
than  thefe  fix  books  of  the  Nature  of  Things ;  fo, 


on  the  other  hand,  I  am  readily  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  fome  of  his  verfes  are,  perhaps,  want- 
ing ;  for,  as  with  almoft  all  the  ancient  authors, 
fo  more  efpecially  with  this  poet,  fv)me  have  af- 
fumed  to  themfelves  too  great  a  liberty,  and  al- 
tered, added,  or  taken  away  many  things,  as  we 
have  made  it  appear  in  feveral  places  in  our 
notes.  Servius  cites  this  fragment  from  Lucre- 
tius : 

— — — Super!  fpollatus  lumlnls  aer. 

which  may  perhaps  have  been  his,  though  it  be 
no  where  found  in  any  of  his  books ;  nor  can  it 
eafily  be  difcovered  where  it  has  been  left  out. 
To  reftore  it  to  its  due  place,  would  require  an 
accuratenefs  of  judgment  as  great,  if  pofllble,  as . 
was  their  difingenuity  who  firft  left  it  out. 

I  now  return  to  Lucretius,  who,  as  Eufebius 
declares,  wrote  thefe  fix  books  of  Epicurean  phi- 
lof  phy,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  when  the  ftrength 
of  nature  had  thrown  off  all  the  difturbing  par- 
ticles, and  his  mind,  as  it  is  obferved  of  mad- 
men, was  fprightly  and  vigorous.  Then,  in  a 
poetical  rapture,  he  could  fly  with  his  Epicurus 
beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  this  world ;  frame 
and  diflblve  feas  and  heavens  in  an  inftant;  and, 
by  fome  unufual  fallies,  be  the  ftrongeft  argument 
of  his  own  opinion  ;  for  it  feems  impoflible  that: 
fume  things  which  he  delivers  fhould  proceed 
from  reafon  and  judgment,  or  from  any  other 
caufe  but  chance,  and  unthinking  fortune. 

After  his  death,  as  I  hinted  before,  Cicero,  as 
Eufebius  witnefres,revifed  and  correcSted  his  writ- 
ings. Lambinus  contradiifts  this;  but  the  argu- 
ments he  brings  againft  the  afTcrtion  of  Eufebius 
are  but  weak,  and  of  little  validity. 

Virgil,  who  was  eager  and  affiduous  in  the  ftudy 
of  them,  has  borrowed  from  him  in  many  places  : 
as  both  Macrobius  and  Gellius  teftify  :  the  laft  of 
whom  calls  him  *'  Poetam  ingenio  et  facundii 
"  prjecellentem;"  and  Cornelius  Nepos  has  placed 
him  "  inter  clegantilTimos  poctas."  So  that  if  fome 
great  divines  have  given  him  the  ill  name  of  Ca- 
nis,  it  was  not  for  any  rudenefs  in  his  verfe,  but 
due  rather  to  his  Grecian  matter;  the  eternity  of 
matter,  and  the  like  abfurd  alfertions,  having  cor- 
rupted moft  of  the  philofophies  of  Athens. 

As  a  corollary  to  thefe  few  remaining  memoirs 
of  the  life  of  Lucretius,  I  will  here  give  the  opi- 
nions of  feveral  learned  men,  concerning  hiqi  and 
his  writings.  . 
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TESTIMONIES  OF  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  LEARNED  MEN, 
CONCERNING  LUCRETIUS  AND  HIS  WRITINGS. 


M.  Cicero  to  his  Brother  ^  Cicero,  looh  ii.  epiji.  ii. 
Ihe  poems  of  Lucretius,  as  yo>i  obferve,  are 
not  written  with  much  brightnefs  of  wit,  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  art. 

Upon  which  paffape  of  Cicero,  the  learned  P. 
Vidorius,  in  bis  Caftigations  on  Tully's  Epiftles, 
makes  the  followinjr  remark  : 

If  any  one,  fays  he,  thinks  it  ftrange  that  fome 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  poems  of  the  moft 
elegant  and  excellent  poet  Lucretius  are  written 
\vith  no  great  brightnefs  of  wit,  let  him  blame  the 
judgment  of  Qnindus  ;  f.r  we  may  realbnably 
miftruft,  tha:,  lince  M.  Cicero  defends  and  com- 
mends him  in  the  manner  he  does,  he  was  not  al- 
together of  his  brother's  opinion,  though  he  feems 
indeed,  to  confirm  it;  but  that  he  would  not  thwart 
a  tefty  man,  who,  perhaps,  becaufe  he  writ  verfes 
himfelf,  was  blinded  with  envy,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive the  truth  :  Befides,  he  might  be  of  that  o- 
pinion,  becaufe  Lucretius  compofed  not  his  poem 
to  boaft  his  Hiining  wit,  but  to  explain,  with  his 
utmoft  art  and  induftry,  the  whole  phiiofophy  of 
P.picurus. 

The  fame  ViSiorlous  Far.  LeB.  lib.  XvW.cap.  1 6. 
The  copioufnefs  and  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
appear  chiefly  in  Lucretius 

M.  Fitru-vius,  in  bis  Treatife  of  ArcLiteaure,  book  Ix. 
chap.  3. 
Thofe,  whofe  minds  are  inflrutfted  with  the  de- 
lights of  learning,  cannot,  but  with  veneration, 
carry  in  their  breads,  as  they  do  the  images  nf  the 
gods,  fo  too,  that  of  the  poet  Ennius.  Thofe,  who 
are  pieafingly  diverted  with  the  poems  of  Attius, 
feem  to  have  prefent  with  them,  not  only  his  vir- 
tues, but  his  figure  and  refcmbiance  likewife.  In 
lilce  manner,  many  will,  in  after  ages  f^-'em  to 
difpute,  as  it  were,  fare  to  face  with  Lucretius, 
concerning  the  Nature  of  Things,  as  they  will 
"Vvith  Cfcero,  of  the  Art^of  Rhetoric.  ' 

^intilian,  book  X. 
For  Macer  and  Lucretius  are,  indeed,  worth 
the  rcadmg  :  but  not  as  if  they  contained  the 
■whole  body  of  eloqoence.  Each  of  them  is  ele- 
gant m  thefubjcdl  he  treats  of;  but  the  one  is 
low,  the  other  crabbed  and  obfcure. 

Upon  luhith  pajfage  of  ^iniiUan,  Oifanius  thus  : 
This  opinion  of  Quintihan  is,  the  greatett  part 

«t  It,  unanimoufly  coudemucd  by  the  ancients  and 

moderns.  . 
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£jrihius. 

There  arc  many  things  in   Lucretiu?,  that  ane 
not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 

The  fame  Author. 
So  great  is  the  beauty  of  the  pure  and  fmiple, 
that  h  to  fay,  of  the  aticient,  and  almoft  only  La- 
tinity,  that  it  eafily  prevails  with  intelligent  read- 
ers, and  fuch  as  are  not  fuperftitious,  to  contemn, 
in  comparifon  of  it,  the  borrowed  charms  of  a  , 
gaudy  and  painted  didion.  Thi^  comes  into  my 
mind,  chiefly  when  I  read  the  poems  rf  Catullus 
and  Lucretius;  for,  of  all  the  Latin  poets,  who 
have  furvived  to  our  days,  thefe  two  deferve  the 
preference;  and,  therefore,  no  diligence  can  Be 
mifemployed,  no  pain  nor  ftudy  fuptrfluous,  that 
may  tend  to  the  right  anderftanding  of  them,  or 
to  prevent  their  being  corrupted. 

La£lanlius. 
All   the  errors  that  Lucretius  ad^^ances,  were 
long  before  afierted  by  Epicurus. 

Petrtis  Crinittit. 
T.  Lucretius  Carus  is  believed  to  be  defcended 
of  the  family  of  the  Lucretii,  which,  at  Rome, 
was  held  to  be  very  ancient  and  noble.  He  was  a 
little  older  than  Terentius  Varro,  and  Marcus  Ci- 
cero, as  fome  have  written  :  this  is  the  rather  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  in  the  annals  which  we 
have  from  the  Greeks,  there  are  many  things  cr- 
roneoufly  related,  and  perverfely  fet  down,  con- 
trary to  the  truth  of  chronology.  He  is  reprefent- 
cd  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  vaft  and  fearing  wit, 
in  writing  of  verfes.  He  was  wont  to  apply  him- 
felf to  the  mufes  at  feveral  intervals  of  time  ;  nd|| 
without  a  certain  fury  and  rupture  of  mind, as  the 
authors  of  antiquity  deliver.  Quintilian  witnef- 
fes,  that  TEmilius  Macer,  and  Titus  Lucretius,  ex- 
cel in  elegance  of  ftyle;  but  that  the  poem  of 
Lucretius  is  very  difficult  and  obfcure  :  this  w^s 
occaTioned  not  only  by  the  fubjcvfl  irftlf,  but  by 
reafon  of  the  poornefs  of  the  tongue,  and  the  rcw- 
nefs  of  the  dt.cSrine  he  taught,  as  he  himTelf  teC- 
tifies.  He  writ  fix  books  of  the  Nature  of  Things; 
in  which  he  has  followed  the  doiflrine  of  Epicu- 
rus, and  the  example  of  the  poet  Lmpedocles, 
wliofe  wit  and  poetry  he  praifes  with  admiration. 
Thtre  are  fome  v.ho  write,  that  the  poem  cf  Lu- 
cretius was  correded  by  I'ully  :  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, improbable,  that,  by  reafon  of  his  fudden 
death,  he  left  it  incorrt(S  and  imperfeift  Quinc- 
tus,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  held  in  high  eflceni  the 
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■poetry  of  Lucretius;  and  allows  his  work  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  artfulnefs  and  wit :  befides,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fome  of  his 
verfes  feem  rough,  and  almofl  hke  profe.  This 
■was  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  he  writ,  as  Fu- 
rius  Albinus  fully  witneffes  in  Macrobius,  whofe 
words  are  a-;  follows  :  No  man  ought  to  have  the 
worfe.efteem  for  the  ancient  poets  upon  this  ac- 
count, becaufe  their  verfes  feem  to  be  fcabrous; 
for  that  ftyle  was  then  in  greateft  vogue;  and.  the 
following  age  had  much  ado  to  bring  themfelves 
at  length  to  relifh  this  fmoother  didion.  There- 
fore, even  in  the  days  of  the  emperors  the  Vefpa- 
lians,  there  were  not  wanting  feme,  who  chofe  to 
read  Lucretius  rather  than  Virgil,  and  Lucilius 
than  Horace. 

Franc'ifcus  Floridus  Sal'imis. 

T.  Lucretius  was  an  excellent  philofopher,  and 
often  gives  very  fatisfadory  reafons  of  the  things 
that  feem  to  happen  contrary  to  nature. 
Hiercnjmus  Mtrcurialis. 

Lucretius  was  the  firft  who  explained  the  Na- 
ture of  Things  in  the  Roman  tongue  ;  and  he  bor- 
rowed many  things  from  Democritus,  Epicurus, 
and  flippocrates. 

"Julius  Scaliger. 

Lucretius  was  a  divine  man,  and  an  incompa- 
rable poet. 

Cafaubon. 

Lucretius  is  the  befl  author  of  the  Latin  tongue. 
Jujius  Lipfius. 

Tfiere  are  fome  antiquated,  and  almofl;  obfolete 
words  to  be  found  in  Lucretius,  Ennius,  and  other 
ancients ;  but,  though  they  are  now  out  of  ufe, 
and  bani(hed  from  our  prefent  way  of  fpeaking, 
yet,  out  of  the  refpetSl  due  to  antiquity,  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  retained,  and  reiijjioufiy  preferved 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 

Mdchhr  yunius. 
The   diiSlion   of  Lucretius  is  pure,  plain,  and 
elegant,  though  he  defends  the  opinions  of  Epicu- 
rus. 

Aldus  Plus. 
Lucretiu?,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  a  ncients, 
is  both  a  very  great  poet  and  philofopher,  but  full 
of  lies;  for,  having  followed  the  Epicurean  fedl, 
his  opinions  concerning  God,  and  of  the  creation 
of  things,  are  quite  different  from  the  dodrine  of 
Plato,  and  of  the  other  academics ;  for  which  rea- 
Ibn,  fome  believe  that  he  ought  not  to  be  read  by 
Chriftiaiis,  who  adore  and  worfliip  the  true  God. 
But  fince  truth,  the  more  it  is  inquired  into,fhines 
the  more  bright,  and  appears  the  more  venerable, 
Lucretius,  and  ail  that  are  like  Lucretius,  even 
though  they  be  liars,  as  they  certainly  are,  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  read. 

Adrlanus  Turnehiis. 
Lucretius,  in  his  pleafiag  poem,  has  feafoned 
his  verfes  with  a  certain  delightful  relifh  of  anti- 
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Dionjfius  Lambinus,  in  his  EpiJlU  Ded' calory  io  Charle' 
IX.  the  Mojl  Chrijltan  King. 
If  among  the  few  remains  of  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  which  have  efcaped  as  from  a  fhip- 
wreck,  there  be  any  fort  of  learning,  from  whence 
many  and  great  advantages  have  accrued  to  us,  it 
is  from  their  poems,  &c.     But  you  will  fay,  that 
Lucretius  argues  againft   the  imrwortality  of  the 
foul,  denies  the  providence  of  the  gods,  overthrows 
all  religion,  and  places  the  chief  good  in  pleafure. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  Lucretius,  but  of  Epicurui. 
whofe  dodrir.es  Lucretius  followed.     His  poem, 
though  he  advances  in  it  fome  opinions  that  are 
repugnant  to  our  religion,  is,  neverthtlefs,  a  poem; 
nay,  and  a  beautiful  noble  poem  too,  diitinguilh- 
ed,  illuftrated,  and  adorned  with  all  the  bright- 
nefs  of  wit,  &c. — What  though  Epicurus  and  Lu- 
cretius were  impious;  are  we,  who  read   them, 
therefore  impious  ton  ?     How    many    affcrtions 
are  there  in  this  poem,  that  are  confcntaneous  to 
the  opinions  and   maxims  «i  the   other  philofo. 
phers  1     How  many  probable  !     How  many  ex- 
cellent and  almoft  divine!     Thefe  let  us  lay  hold 
on  ;  thefe  let  us  feize ;  thefe  let  us  approve  of. — - 
Befides,  are  v/e  fo  credulous  and  eafy  of  faith  as  to 
believe,  that  what  afTertions  foever  all  manner  of 
writers  have  left  recorded  in  their  w^rks,  are  as 
true  as  if  they  had  been  pronounced  from  the  o. 
racle  of  Apollo  ?     And  fince  we  daily  read  many 
things  that    are  fabulous,    incredible,    and  fallc, 
either  to  give  fome   refpite  to  our  minds,  or  to 
make  us  the  more  willin.;ly  acquiefce  in,  and  the 
mod  conftantly  adhere  to  fuch   as  are  uncontro- 
vertibly  true ;  what  reafon  is  there,  that  we  fhould 
contemn  or  negled    Lucretius,    a   moft    elegant, 
and  beautiful  poet  ?   &c. — I  return  to  our  great 
aad  excellent    poet    Lucretius,    the  moft  polite, 
moft  ancient,  and  moft  elegant  of  all  the  Latin 
writers;  from  whom  Virgil  and  Horace  have  in 
many  places  borrowed  not  half,  but  whole  verfes. 
He,  when  he  difputes  of  the  indivifihle  corpufcles, 
or  firft  principles  of  things ;  of  tli<;ir  motion,  and 
of  their  various  figuration  ;  of  the   void  ;  of  the 
image?,  or  tenuitous  membranes  that  fly  off  from 
the  furface  of  all  bodies ;  of    the  nature  of  the 
mind  and  foul ;  of  the  rifing   and  letting   cf  the 
planets  ;   of  the  eclipfe   of  the  fun   a:.d  moon  ;  of 
the  nature  of  lightning;   of  the  rainbow;   of  the 
Averni ;   of  the    caufes   of  difeafes,  and  of  many 
other  thing-s,  is  learned,  witty,  judicious,  and  ele- 
gant.    In  the  introdudions  to  his   books ;  in  hisi 
comparifons;  in  his  examples  ;  in  his  difputations 
againft  the  fear  of  death ;  concerning  the  incon- 
veniences  and    harms    of   love  ;  of  flecp  and  of 
dreams,  he   is  copious,  difcreer,  eloquent,  know- 
ing) and  fuhlime. — We  not  only  read  Homer,  but 
even  get  him   by  heart,  becaufe,  under  the   veils 
of  fables,  partly  ^hfcene,  and  partly  abfurd,  he  is 
deemed  to  have  ip'cluded  the  knowledge  of  all  na- 
tural and  human  things.     Sl)all  we  not  then  hear 
Lucretius,  who,  without  ihe    difgrife  of  fables, 
and  fuch  trifles,  not  truly  indeed,  nor  pioi.fly,  but 
plainly  and    openly,  and    as  an  Epicurean,  inge- 
nioufly,  wittily,   and  learnedly,  and  in   the  moft 
corrcd  and  pureft  of  ftyles,  difputes  of  the  prio,^ 
Y  iii] 
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cpJes  and  caufes  of  things ;  of  the  uni  verfe  ;  of  the  '        ' 

parts  of  the  world;  of  a  happy  life ;  and  of  things 

celettial  and  terredrial.      And,  though   in  many 

places  he  diffent  from  Plato,  though  he  advance 

tnany  affcrtions  that  are  repugnant  to  our  religion 

we  ought  not  therefore  todefpife  andfcr  at  nought 

thofe  opinions  of  his,  in  which  not  only  the  an- 
cient philofophers,  but  we  who  pr'ofefs  Chriftiani- 

t>-  agree  with  him.  How  admirably  does  he  dif  - 
pute  of  the  reftraining  of  pleafures,  of  thebridlinr 
the  paiEons,  and  of  the  ;:ttair.ing  tranquillity  of 
mind !  how  wittily  does  he  rebuke  aud  confute 
t.,ole  wlio  affirm,  that  nothing  can  be  perceived 
dnd  noUuug  known  ;  and  who  fay  that  the  fenfes 
are  fallacious  !  How  fully  he  defends  the  fenfes  ' 
&c.— How  beautiful  are  his  defcriptions !  How 
graceful,  as  the  Greeks  call  them,  his  cpifcdes ! 
How  fine  are  his  difputations  of  colours,  of  mir- 
rors,  of  tne  loadftone,  and  of  the  Averni !  How 
lerious  and  awful  are  liis  eiliortations  to  live  con- 

^,5?u""^'  ,^""'>''  '"^^P^^-ly.  and  innocently! 
What  fhall  we  fay  of  his  didtion  ;  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  faid  or  imagined  to  be  more  pure 
more  corretfl,  more  clear,  or  more  elegant '  I 
make  not  the  leafl  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  in  all  the 
J-atin  tongue,  no  author  fpeaks  Latin  better  than 
l^ucretius;  and  that  the  diftioa  neither  of  Cicero 
r-or  of  Csfar  is  more  pure. 


the  fame  ftyle  as  Homer,  and  was  a  great  maf^f? 
of  his  own  language,  as  being  full  (,f  metaphors, 
and  making  ufe  of  ail  other  advantages  that  might 
conduce  to  the  beauty  of  his  poetry  ;  all  thefe  rer- 
teciioas,  I  fay,  though  they  are  fcarce  to  be  found 
111  any  other  of  the  La- in  poets,  manifeftly  difco- 
vcr  themlclves  in  Lucrttius:  for  he  exccU  all  the 
reft  in  purity  of  didioa  ;  and,  if  1  may  ufc  the  ex- 
preflion,  in  fubliinity  of  eloquence  :  befides,  l;e 
has  adorned  his  whole  poem  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  excellent  metaphors,  as  with  {o  many 
badges  of  diftindicn  and  honour.  Tully,  who 
was  well  able  to  judge,  calls  him  a  very  artful 
poet :  and.  would  I  had  leifure  enough  to  fliow. 
not  only  what  he  has  borrowed  from  Homer  and 
others,  but  chiefly  from  Enniu=,  whom  of  all  the 
1-atin  poets  he  moft  admired,  and  ftudied  to  imi- 
tate, but  whiit  Virgii  hkewife  has  taken  from  Lu- 
cretius :  for  that  would  make  manifeil  what  I  have 
often  faid,  that  Ennius  i.  the  grandfather,  Lucre- 
tius the  father,  and  Virgil  the  fon,  they  being  the 
nioft  lUuftnous  triumvirate  of  the  epic  Latin 
poets. 


05^rlus  Glfjniusm  the  Life  of  LucrMus. 
T  have  retained  the  common  title,  of  the  Nature 
of  Things :  for.befides  that  the  ancient  copies  have 
n  fo,  and  tnat  Sofipather  in  the  fecond  book  of  his 
Gram,  mentions  the  third  book  of  Lucretius,  of 
J^atural  Things;  our  poet  himfelf  confirms  it  in 
book  V.  verfe  381,  where  he  fays, 

Thefe  truths,  this  rife  of  thlcgs  we  lately  know  : 
<:»reat  Epicurus  liv'd  not  long  ago  :  •' 

By  my  afliftance  young  Philofophy 
In  Latin  words  now  fii^fl  begins  to  cry. 

Creech. 
Lucretius  is  la  the  right  to  fay  this  of  himfelf;  for 
he  was  the  firft  who  in  the  Latin  tongue,  writ  of 
the  Nature  of  Things;  though  afterwards  many 
others  followed  his  example  ;  as  C.  Amafmiu;, 
Catiuc,  M.  Cicero  Varro,  and  Ignatius  :  of  the 
laft  of  whom  Aur.Macrobius  cites  the  third  book 
But  the  fame  fubjed  had,  many  ages  before,  been 
treated  of  m  Greek  by  Empedocles,  wfeotli  Lu- 
cretius held  in  great  veneration,  as  appears  by  the 
following  elegy,  which  he  gives  of  him  in  his  firft 
S  ^  ^P"^'°g  of  Sicily,  he  fays,  that  that 

Though  rich  with  men  and  fruit,  has  rarely  fhown 
A  thing  more  glorious  than  this  Wk  one  • 
His  verfe.  compos'd  of  nature's  works,  dfclare 
ii.s  wit  was  ftreng,  and  his  invention  rare  • 
iiis  judgment  deep  and  found;-  whence  fomc  be- 
gan, 
And  juftly  too,  to  thini:  him  more  than  man. 

Creech,  B.  i.  --j.  748. 

?kT;  1'' •n*'^",''^""''  ^^'^'""funy  imitated:   For, 
v.h^t  ArJlotle  fays  ol  Empedocles,  that  he  writ  in 


Thefayre  Gfanius  in  hh  Preface  to  Samhacut. 
Some  there  are,  who  will  chiefly  blame  me  f^r 
beltowmg  fo  much  labour  on  an  impious  poet  •  for 
this,  will  they  fay,  is  the  very  Lucretius,  who' en- 
deavours to  evince  that   the  foul  is  mortal  ;  and 
thus  take=  away  all   hope  of  our  falvation,  and  of 
a  happy  futurity;  who  denies  the  providence  of 
God  !  which  IS  the  main  bafis  and  fupport  of  the 
Chriftian  religi-.  n  :  and,  laftly,  who  afferts  in  his 
poem   that   moft  abfurd  dodrine   of  Democcitus 
and  Epicurus  concerning  the   indiviCble  corpuf- 
cles  or  principles  of  all  things.  This  being  a  griev, 
ous  accufation,    did   indeed  at    firft   very   much 
Itartle    me;  but  having  maturely  weighed   thii 
objecftion,  I  was  perfuaded  that  it  was  not  of  fuch 
moment  as  to  make  us  negleft  the  labours  of  this 
moft  excellent  poet,  or  fuffer  them  to  be  totally 
loft  :   For,  by  the  fame  reafon,  we  ought  to  con- 
demnmany  of  the  writings  of  Cicero;  fince  in 
them  as  well  as  in  this  poem,  the  fame  dodlrine 
of  the  providence  of  God,  of  the  nature  of  the 
foul;  but  above  all  of  ,he  atoms,  ispropofed,  and 
often  flre«uoufly  defended;  nay,  wlmuft  in  that 
cale  be  obliged   to  negled  almoft  all  the  writers 
of  antiqu.ty._And,  to  fay  all  in  a  word,  almoft 
all  the  authors  of  the  preceding  ages,  the  poets, 
the  hiftorians,  the  orators,  and  the  phiiofopbers 
muft  all  be    laid  aHde,    if   their  ^vfitings   were 
once  to  be  tried  by  the  flandard  of  our  reli-fion 
and  by  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity.— The  affcr- 
Ihf PK 'a     '^  i"  f""^f'"5  'hat  are  contrary  to 
the  Chnftian    fa.th,  are  indeed    of   the  greateft 
moment:  but   then  they  are  fo   evidently  falfe. 
that  they  can  by  no  means  lead  a  Chriftian  in'o 
error.—U hat  danger  can  accrue  to  us  from   the 
ridiculous  doflrinc  of  his  atoms,  fince  it  isfo  eafv 
to  be  refuted .'     On  the  contrary,  we  may  from 
thence  reap  this  great  advantage,  that,  having  dif! 

Kt'  V^'.^-?'^"y  ''^^''^  ^''^^"'°'^^  corlcerninf  .he 

Nature  of  1  hmgs,  we  fhall  be  the  more  diligent  to 
find  out  the  truth ;  and.  having  found  it,  to  retain 
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it  tlie  mr»re  ftrorgly  in  our  memory.     It  cannot 
be  denied  but  that  Lucretiu?  is  a  fage  and  difcreet 
•writer;  nor  is  there  in  all  his  poem  any  token  or 
footfttp  of  intemperance  :  nay,  there  are   many 
excellent  things  contained  in   it,  and  many  that 
well  deferve  to  be  read  and  remembered  :  ior,  in 
the  firll  place,  he  teaches  that  they  only  are  fit  to  be 
truftedwith  the  adminlftration  of  the  government, 
v,'ho  excel  others  in'pnidence,  wifdom,  and  mo- 
deration.  How  dikreetly  and  (Irongly  too  doeo  he 
argue  for  the  reftraint  of  ambition,  and  for  avoid- 
ing themifcries  of  inteftine  divifionsand  civil  wars; 
the  calamities  that  in  his  days  affliiled  the  repub- 
lic >if  Rome  !     He  extols  philofophy,  and  the  ftu- 
dies  of  the  wife  in  a  ftyle  incredibly  (ublime.  How- 
beautiful  is  his  poetry  when  he  treats  of  ferenity  of 
mind,  and  of  the  contempt  of  death  !  In  how  ma- 
ny places,  and  in  how  excellent  and  almoft  divine 
a  didion,  does  he  confute  the  fuperftition  of  the 
vulgar,  and  thtir  fabulous  belief  of  the  torments 
of  hell !   How  elegantly  does  he  detedl  the  frauds, 
and  deride  the  vanity  of  aftrologers  '.   Not  to  men- 
tion with  how  great   feverity  he  diffuades  from 
avarice,  and  fliows  the  many  ills  that  arifefrom  the 
greedincfs  of  riches  ;  nor  how  wholefome  are  his 
inftruAions  concerning  temperance,  frugality  of 
living,  and  modefly  of  apparel.  As  to  what  relates 
to  the  reftraintsof  the  other  cupiditiesof  the  mind, 
and  fordid  pleafures  of  the  flefli,  fo  excellent  indeed 
are  the  inftruilions  he  gives  us,  that  what  Diogenes 
■writes  of  Epicurus  feems  to  be  true,  that  he  was 
falfely  accufed  by  fome  for  indulging  himfelf  too 
much  in  pleafure  and  voluptuoufnefs;  and  that  it 
■was  a  downright   calumny  in  them  to  wreft  his 
meaning,  and   interpret  what   he    meant  of  the 
tranquillity  of  the  mind,  as  if  it  had  been  fpoken 
of  the  pleafures  of  the  body  ;  of  which  likewife  our 
yiaet  mod  excellently  fings  in  the  beginning  of  the 

fifth  book. ^Concerning  fome  of  the  phenome- 

rons  of  the  heavens,  he  advances  Indeed  feveral 
opinions  that  are  fall'e,  or  rather  ridiculous ;  but 
yet  they  are  confcnant  to  the  Epicurean  dodrine  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  true  are  many  of  his 
aflertioRs  concerning  thunder,  the  nature,  force, 
and  fwiftnefs  of  lightning  ;  the  magnitude  of  the 
fea ;  the  winds,  and  many  other  things  of  the 
like  nature  !  With  how  wonderful  a  fweetnefs 
does  he  fing  the  firft  rife  of  the  vrorld,  of  the 
earth,  of  the  heavens,  and  of  all  the  feveral  kinds 
cf  animals.  As  likewife  the  origin  of  fpeech,  of 
Ijovernment,  of  laws,  and  of  all  the  arts.  How 
full  and  fatisfadoryare  his  difputation;- of  the  flames 
of  mount  ^tna,  of  the  Ayerni,  and  of  the  caul'es 
of  difeafes.  How  excellently  has  he  delcribed,  as  it 
were  in  a  pidure,  that  memorable  and  dreadful 
plague,  which  defolated  Athens,  and  the  whole 
country  of  Attica. 
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ijomas  Cicauranus, 


Carus  alone,  of  all  the  Aufonian  bards.  In  fearch 
of  truth  employed  his  painful  mufe,  greedy  to 
view  the  fecret  holds  of  nature,  aiad  towering;, 
foar  even  to  the  immortal  gods :  but  oft,  alas!  he 
fwerves,  by  thee  milled,  O  Epicurus,  from  the 
paths  of  truth. 


^uinliis  Seremis  in  his  Pam  of  Phyfc, 

If,  after  many  years  of  Icind  endeavours,  no 
tender  off-pring  blcf'<  the  nuptial  joys ;  whether 
the  female  or  the  male  be  curled  vyith  barrennefs, 
(hall  be  unfung  by  me  :  1  he  fourth  cf  great  Lu- 
creiius  folves  tlie  doubt. 

Michael  Dii  Fay  in  his  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  the  Dau- 
phin rif  France,  only  Son  to  the  JSdoJi  Cbrijli^n  King 
Leivis  XIV. 

Tliough  in  the  writings  of  Lucretius  there  a'e 
fome  opinions  that  difagree  witii  the  di'driuc  of 
the  Chrilliaii  religion  ;  yet,  of ,  all  tht  Latin  au- 
thors, he  i,-  ePeemed  to  be  the  m<.11;  judicious  and 
elegant.  For,  laying  afiJt  the  veil  of  fables,  he 
diljutes, plainly,  accurately,  and  v.irh  j^reatftrenotli 
of  wit,  concerning  tiie  whole  Nacurc  of  ThiDgs :  \\\% 
language  is  entirely  corredt  and  pure,  his  didion 
exceeding  elegant,  his  ilyle  plain  and  eafy.  thouglx 
at  the  fame  time  domeflic  and  fublimc  :  hi?  poem 
abounds  with  a  wonderful  plenty  of  ninral  I'en- 
tenccs;  and  the  admirable  C'lnnedion  obfcrved 
th'  oiigh  the  whole,  is  indeed  furpriling  :  By  the 
ledure  of  it,  not  to  mention  theotlier  advantages, 
we  may  acquire  a  nobkr  magnanimi-.y  agamftthc 
blows  of  fortune,  a  greater  fortitude  againft  the 
fear  of  death,  a  flronger  conftancy  againft  fuper- 
{lition,  and  a  more  conftant  temperance  againft  the 
burning  rage  of  luft.  Add  to  tliis,  that,  excepting 
a  few  foolifti  aflertions  and  imjiieties,  he  delivers 
many  things  that  are  cor.fonant  to  truth  and  rea- 
fon  ;  more,  to  good  manners;  and  that  fome  of 
his  difputations  are  almoft  divine.  As  bees,  there- 
fore, gather  from  each  flower  only  what  is  ufeful 
and  proper  to  make  honey  ;  fo  too,  moft  judicious 
prince,  do  you  accurately  and  diligently  colled; 
from  this  author,  only  what  fecros  to  conduce  to 
the  knowledge  of  things,  and  to  the  acquiring  an 
elegance  of  ftyle. 

Mr.  Dryden  in  his  Preface   to   the  f-:ond  VJume  of 
Poetical  Mifcellanies. 

I  have,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  genius 

of  Lucretius. If  he  was  not  of  the  beft  sge  of 

Roman  poetry,  he  was  at  leaft  of  that  which  pre- 
ceded it ;  and  he  himfelf  refined  it  to  that  degree 
of  pel  fedion ,  both  in  the  language  and  the  thoughts, 
that  he  left  an  eafy  tafk  to  Virgil,  v.hp,  as  he 
fucceeded  him  in  time,  fo  he  copied  his  excellen- 
cies :  for  the  method  of  the  Georgics  is  plainly 
derived  from  him. 

Lucretius  had  chofen  afubjed  naturally  crabbed ; 
he  therefore  adorned  it  with  poetical  defcriptions, 
and  precepts  of  morality  in  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  his  books;  which  you  fee  Virgil  has  imi, 
tated  with  great  fucccfs  in  thofe  four  books,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  more  perfed  in  their  kind 
than  even  his  divine  .^neids.  The  turn  of  his 
verfes  he  has  likewife  followed  in  thofe  places  which 
Lucretius  has  moft  laboured,  and  fome  cf  his  very 
lines  he  has  (ranfplantcd  in;o  his  own  worksj  with- 
out much  variation. 
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If  I  am  not  miftaken,  the  diftinguiftiing  cha- 
ra(2er  of  Lucretius,  I  mean  his  foul  and  genius, 
is  a  certain  kii'd  of  noble  pride  and  p'fitivc  afler- 
tion  of  his  own  opinions.  He  is  every  where  con- 
fident of  his  own  reafon,  and  affuming  an  abfolufe 
command,  not  only  over  his  vulgar  readers,  but 
even  his  patron  Memniius.  For  he  is  always  bid- 
ding him  attend,  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him, 
and  ufing  a  magifterial  authority,  while  he  in- 
ftrucfls  him.  From  his  time  to  ours,  I  know  none 
fo  like  him,  as  our  poet  and  philofopherof  Malmf- 
bury.  This  is  that  perpetual  diiSatorfhip,  which  is 
esercifed  by  Lucretius ;  who,  though  often  in  the 
•wrong,  yet  fcems  to  deal  bonajide  with  his  reader, 
and  rells  him  nothing  but  what  he  thinks;  in 
which  plain  fincerity,  I  believe  he  differs  from  our 
Hobbes;  who  could  Bot  but  be  convinced,  or  at 
leaft  doubt  of  fome  eternal  truths  which  he  has 
oppofed  :  but  for  Lucretius,  he  feems  to  difdain 
all  manner  of  replies,  and  is  fo  confident  of  his 
caufe,  that  he  is  beforehand  with  his  antagonifls; 
urging  for  them  whatever  he  imagined  they  could 
fay  ;  and  leaving  them,  as  he  fuppofes,  without  an 
objetflion  for  the  future.  All  this  too  with  fo  much 
fcorn  and  indignation,  as  if  he  were  zffured  of  the 
triamph,  before  he  entereti  into  the  lifts. 

From  this  fublime  and  daring  genius  of  his,  it 
mud  of  nectflity  come  to  pafs,  that  his  thoughts 
mull  be  mafculine,  full  of  argumentation,  and  that 
fufficiently  warm  ;  from  the  fame  fiery  temper  pro- 
ceeds the  loftmefs  of  his  exprefiions,  and  the  per- 
petual torrent  of  hisverfe,  where  the  barrennefs 
ofhis  fiibjecSs  does  not  toonmch  conflrainthe  quick- 
refs  of  his  fancy  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made, 
but  that  he  could  have  been  every  where  as  poe- 
tical as  he  is  in  his-  defcriptions,  and  in  the  moral 
part  ofhis  philofophy,  if  he  had  not  aimed  more 
to  inftrudl  in  his  fyflem  of  nature  than  to  delight. 
Bat  he  was  bent  upon  making  Mem.mius  a  ma- 
terialift,  and  teaching  him  to  defy  an  invifible 
power;  in  fliort,  he  was  fo  much  an  Atheift,  that 
he  forgot  fometimes  to  be  a  poet. 

Thele  are  the  confiderations  which  T  had  of 
that  author  before  1  attempted  to  tranflate  fome 
parts  of  him,  and,  accordingly,  I  laid  by  my  na- 
tural diflidence  and  fcepticifm  for  a  vvhile,  to  take 
up  that  dogmatical  way  of  his,  which,  as  I  faid, 
is  fo  much  his  charaiSler,  as  to  make  him  that  in- 
dividual poet. 

As  for  his  opinions  concerning  the  mortality  of 
the  foul,  they  are  fo  abfurd,  that  I  cannot,  if  I 
would,  believe  them.  I  think  a  future  ftate  de- 
monftrable  even  by  natural  arguments;  at  leaft, 
to  take  away  rewards  and  pur.ifhments,  is  only  a 
pleafing  profpecfl  to  a  man  who  refolves  before- 
hand not  to  live  morally ;  but,  on  the  other  fide, 
the  thought  of  being  nothing  after  death;  is  a 
burden  infupportable  to  a  virtuous  man,  even 
though  a  heathen.  We  naturally  ami  at  happi- 
jiefs,  and  cannot  bear  to  have  it  confined  to  the 
Ihortref?  of  our  prefent  being,  elpecially  when 
■we  confider  that  virtue  is  generally  unhappy  in 
this  world,  and  vice  fortunate  :  fo  that  it  is  hope 
of  futurity  alone  that  makes  this  life  tolerable  in 
cxpedlation  ©f  a  better.     Who  would  i;ot  commit 


all  the  excclTes  to  which  he  is  prompted  by  hia  J 
natural  inclinations,  if  he  may  do  them  with  fe-  \ 
curity  while  he  is  alive,  and  be  uncapabie  of  pu- 
nifhment  after  he  is  dead  ?  If  he  be  cunning  and 
fecret  enough  to  avoid  the  laws,  there  is  no  band 
of  morality  to  reftrain  him  ;  for  fame  and  repu- 
tation are  weak  ties  :  Many  men  have  not  the 
Icaft  fenfe  of  them ;  powerful  men  are  only  awed 
by  them,  as  they  conduce  to  their  interelt,  and 
that  not  always  when  a  pafTion  is  predominant ; 
and  no  man  will  be  contained  within  the  bounds 
of  duty  when  he  may  fafely  tranfgrefs  them. 
Thefe  are  my  thoughts  abftradledly,  and  without 
entering  into  the  notions  of  our  common  faith, 
which  is  the  proper  bufincfs  of  divines. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  in  this  poem 
which  I  have  turned  into  Englifh,  not  belonging 
to  the  mortality  of  the  foul,  which  are  ftrong 
enough  to  a  reafonahle  man,  to  make  him  lefs  ia 
love  with  life,  and  confequently  in  lefs  appre- 
henfions  of  death.  Such  are  the  natural  fatiety 
proceeding  from  a  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the 
fame  things,  the  inconvenienciesof  old  age,  which 
make  him  incapable  of  corporeal  plcafures,  the 
decay  of  undcrftandiiig  and  memory,  which  ren-  ; 
der  him  contemptible  and  ufelefs  to  others. 
Thefe,  and  many  other  reafons,  fo  pathetically 
urged,  fo  beautifully  expreffed,  fo  adorned  with 
examples,  and  fo  admirably  raifed  by  the  profo- 
popeia  of  nature,  who  is  brought  in  fpeaking  to 
her  children,  with  fo  much  authority  and  vigour, 
deferve  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  them. 

It  is  true  there  is  fomething,  and  that  of  fome 
moment,  to  be  objeAed  againft  my  Englifhing  the 
nature  of  love,  from  the  fourth  book  of  Lucre- 
tius ;  and  1  can  lefs  eafily  anfvver  why  I  tranflated 
it,  than  why  1  thus  tranflated  it.  The  objedlion 
"arifes  from  the  obfcenity  of  the  fubje<ft,  which  ig 
aggravated  by  the  too  lively  and  alluring  deli- 
cacy of  the  verfes.  In  the  firft  place,  without 
the  leafl  formality  of  an  excnfe,  I  own  it  pleafed 
me  ;  and  let  my  enemies  make  the  worft  they 
can  of  this  confefTion.  I  am  not  yet  fo  fecure 
from  that  pafTion  but  that  I  want  my  author's  an- 
tidote againft;  it.  He  has  given  the  trueft  and 
mofl  philofophical  account  both  of  the  difeafe  and 
remedy  which  I  ever  found  in  any  author,  for 
which  reafons  I  tranflated  him.  But  it  will  be 
afked  why  I  turned  him  into  this  lufcious  Eng- 
lifh, for  I  will  not  give  it  a  worfe  word  ?  Inftead 
of  an  anfwer,  1  could  afk  again  of  my  fupercili- 
ous  adverfaries,  whether  I  am  not  bound,  when  I 
tranflate  an  author,  to  do  him  all  the  right  I  can, 
and  to  tranflate  him  to  the  befl  advantage  .'  If  to 
mince  his  meaning,  which  I  am  fatisfied  was  ho- 
ncfl  and  inftru(5live,  I  had  either  omitted  fome 
part  of  what  he  faid,  or  taken  from  the  ftrength 
of  his  expreflion,  I  certainly  had  wronged  him; 
and  that  freenefs  of  thought  and  words  being 
thus  cafhitred  in  my  hands,  he  had  no  longer 
been  Lucretius.  If  nothing  of  this  kind  be  to  be 
read,  phyficians  mufl  not  ftudy  nature,  anatomies 
mufl  not  be  feen,  and  fomewhat  I  could  fay  ot" 
particular  paflages  in  books,  which,  to  avoid  pro- 
fjpenpfsj  1  do  not  oarae ;  but  the  intention  qua. 
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Ilfies  tlie  a(ft  ;  and  both  mine  and  my  author's 
•were  to  inftrudl  as  well  as  pltafe.  It  is  moft 
certain,  that  barefaced  bawdcry  is  the  pooreft 
pretence  fo  wit  imaginable.  But  neither  Lucre- 
tius nor  I  have  ufed  the  grcfTeft  words,  but  the 
cleanlieft  metaphors  we  could  find,  to  palliate  the 
broadnefs  of  the  meaning ;  and,  to  conclude,  have 
carried  the  poetical  part  no  farther  than  the  phi- 
lofophical  cxa(fted. 


J\Ir.  DryJtn's  epinron  of  the  foUoivirig  Tranjlat'wn  of 
Lucntlus,  by  Mr.  Creech,  taken  from  his  Preface 
to  thefecond  Volume  of  Poetical  Mifcellanies. 

"1  now  call  to  mind  what  I  owe  to  the  ingenious 
and  learned  tranflator  of  Lucretius,  I  have  not 
here  defigned  to  rob  him  of  any  psrt  of  that 
commendation  which  he  has  io  jufily  acquired  by 


the  whole  author,  whofc  fragments  only  fall  to 
my  portion.  The  ways  of  <>ur  trauflation  are 
very  different ;  he  follows  him  more  clofcly  than 
I  have  done,  which  became  an  interpreter  of  the 
whole  poem.  I  take  more  liberty,  becaufe  it  beft 
fuited  with  my  dtfign,  which  was  to  make  him 
as  pleafiiig  ss  I  could.  He  had  been  too  volumi- 
nous had  he  ufed  my  method  in  fo  long  a  work, 
and  I  had  certainly  taken  his,  had  I  made  it  my 
bufinefs  to  trapflate  the  whole.  The  preference 
then  isjuftly  his;  and  I  join  with  Mr.  Evelyn 
in  the  confeilion  of  it,  with  this  additional  ad- 
vantage to  him,  that  his  reputation  is  already 
eftabiilhed  in  this  poet,  mine  is  to  make  its  for- 
tune in  the  world.  If  I  li^ve  been  ai^y  where  ob- 
fcure  in  following  our  common  at!th(>r,  or  if  Lu- 
cretius hiinlelf  is  to  be  condemned,  I  refer  myfelf 
to  his  excellent  annotation?,  which  I  have  ofteil 
read,  and  always  withXome  new  pleafure. 


r.  LUCRETIU S    CJRUS. 


OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 


BOOK     I. 


THE    ARGDMENT. 

r.  Tke  poet  invokes  Venus.     II  Then,  from  ver.  64.  to  ver.  191,  he  dedicates  to  Memmlus  his  books 


urs  to   clear  his 
the  following 


of  the   Nature  of  Things,  pralffs  Epicurus,  whofe  philofophy  he   follows,    endeav.  u 

dofirine  from  the  charge  of  impiety  :  and  briefly  propofe?  the  arguments  of  this  ar.i 

hooks.  HI.  He  enters  upon  his  fubjed,  and,  fmm  ver.  192.  to  ver.  315,  tedches,  that  nothing  can  be 
made  of  nothing,  and  that  nothing  can  be  redu  ed  into  nothing,  IV.  From  ver.  -,15.  to  ver  580, 
ihat  there  are  fome  litle  bodies,  which  thoJi^h  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  may  be  conceived  by  the 
mit.d,  and  of  which  all  things  are  made,  V,  To  thefe  corpufcles  from  ver.  3S0  to  ver.  479,  he 
fubjoins  a  v  lid  or  an  empty  fpace.  And,  VI.  From  ver.  479.  ro  ver.  526,  he  proves  that  there  is 
rothinp  but  body  and  void  and  that  all  the  other  things  which  feem  to  be.  as  weight,  heat,  po- 
verty, vs-ar,  &c.  are  only  conjands  or  events,  properties  or  accidents,  of  body  and  void,  'vil  l-V-m 
Tcr.  526.  to  ver.  573,  he  teaches,  that  the  firfllittle  bodies  or  principles  of  things,  are  perfetft  folids 
r.nd  conltquently.  from  ver.  573.  to  ver.  667,  that  they  are  indivifible  leafts  (for  body  cannot  be 
divided  into  infinite),  and  eternal  VJII,  In  the  next  place,  from  ver.  667.  to  ver.  729  he  confutes 
the  opinion  of  Heraclitus,  v^-ho  held  that  fire  is  the  principle  of  all  things  ;  and  of  others  who  be- 
lieved the  like  of  air,  water,  or  earth.  IX.  Then,  from  ver.  729.  to  ver.  840,  he  proves  againft 
Empedocles,  that  things  are  not  rompofed  of  the  four  elements.  X.  From  ver.  840.  to  ver.  926, 
he  refutes  Anaxagoras.  XI.  Laftly,  From  ver.  926.  to  ver.  1049,  he  teaches,  that  the  univerfe  is 
infinite  on  all  fides ;  that  the  corpufcles  are  infinite  in  number,  and  that  the  void  cannot  be  included 
in  any  bounds.  XII.  And  from  ver.  IC49.  to  the  end  of  thi-  book,  he  laughs  at  thofe  who  believe 
there  is  a  centre  in  the  univerfe,  down  to  which  all  heavy  things  are  continually  ftriving,  while  the 
light  work  upwards  of  their  own  accord. 


Kind  Venus,  glory  of  the  bleft  abodes. 
Parent  of  Rome,  chief  joy  of  men  and  gods; 
I)elijTht  of  all,  comf>rt  of  fea  and  earth,     [birth  : 
To  whofe  kind  pow'rs   all    creatures   owe   their 
At  thy  approach,  great  goddefs,  ftrait  remove, 
Whatever  things  are  rough,  and  foes  to  love. 
The  clouds  difperfe,  the  winds  moft  fwiftly  waftc, 
And  rev'restiy  in  murmurs  breathe  their  laft  : 
The   earth,    with  various    art   (for   thy    warm 
pow'rs  Q 

That  dull  mafs  feels),  puts  forth  her  gaudy  flow'rs: 
(For  thee  does  fubtle  luxury  prepare 
The  choiceft  flores  of  earth,  of  fea,  and  air  : 
To  welcome  thee,  fhe  comes  profufely  dreft 
With  all  the  fpiccs  of  the  wanton  eaft  : 
To  pleafure  thee,  ev'n  lazy  luxury  toils)  : 
The  rougheft  fea  puts  on  fmooth  looks,  and  fmiles; 
The  well-pleas'd  heav'n  sffumes  a  brighter  ray 
At  thy  approach,  and  makes  a  double  day. 


■Wlien  firfi:  tlie  gentle  fpring  begins  t'  infplre  ■) 
Soft  wilhes,  melting  thoughts,  and  gay  defire,  > 
And  warm  Favonius  fans  the  amorous  fire  :  at  j 
Firft  through  the  birds  thy  adive  flame  does  move, 
Who,  with  their  mates,  fit  down,  and  Cng,  and 

love; 
They  greedily  their  tuneful  voice  employ 
At  thy  approach,  the  author  of  their  joy. 
Each  beaft  forgets  his  rage,  and  entertains 
A  fofter  fury,  through  the  flow'ry  plains  : 
Then  rapid  ftreams,  through  woods,   and  filent 

groves. 
With  wanton  play,  all  run  to  meet  their  loves : 
Whole  nature  yields  to   thy    foft  charms ;   the 

ways  30 

Thou  lead'ft,  fte  foll'wing  eagerly  obeys : 
Afted  by  the  kind  principles  thou  dofl  infufe,   *) 
Each  bird  and  beaft  endeavours  to  produce         > 
His  kind ;  and  the  decaying  world  renews.        \ 


3m     ■^ 

Tie      > 

lb.  3 


OF   THE    J/ATUR 

thee,  nature's  pow'rful  ruler,  without  whom 
Nothing  that's  lovely,  nothing  gay  can  come 
From  darkfome  Chao^,  deep  and  ugly  worn" 
Thee,  now  1  fing  of  nature,  I  muft  choofc 
A  patron  to  my  verfe ;  be  thou  my  mufe  ; 
Polifii  my  lines,  while  I  to  Memmius  write,     40 
Thy  choice,  thy  moft  deferving  favourite  : 
Infpire  my  breaft  with  an  unufual  fiame. 
Sprightly  as  is  his  wit,  immortal  as  his  fame  : 
Let  war's  tumultuous  noife  and  labours  ceafe, 
Let  earth  and  fea  enjoy  a  folid  peace  : 
Peace  is  thy  gift  alone  ;  for  furious  Mars, 
The  only  governor  and  god  of  wars, 
Wlien  tir'd  with  heat  and  toil,  does  oft  refort 
To  tafte  the  pleafures  of  the  Paphian  court; 
Where  on  thy  b(;fom  he  fupinely  lies, 
And  greedily  drinks  love  at  both  his  eyes ; 
Till  quite  o'ercome,  fnatching  an  eager  kifs, 
He  haftily  goes  on  to  greater  blifs. 
Then  midft  his  ftridt  embraces  clafp  thy  arms 
About  his  neck,  and  call  forth  all  thy  charms; 
Carefs  with  all  thy  fubtie  arts,  become 
A  flatterer,  and  beg  a  peace  for  Rome.         [flow? 
For  midft  rough  wars  how  can  verfe  fmoothly 
Or  in  fuch  ftorms  the  learned  laurel  grow  ? 
How  can  my  Memmius  have  time  to  read,        60 
Who  by  his  anceftors  fam'd  glory  led 
To  noble  adlions,  muft  efpoufe  the  caufe 
Of  his  dear  country's  liberties  and  laws  ? 

And  you,  my  Memmius,  free  from  other  cares. 
Receive  right   reafcn's   voice   with   wcll-purg'd 

ears ; 
Left  what  I  write,  and  fend  you  for  your  good. 
Be  fccrn'd,  and  damn'd,  before  well  underftood. 
Entreat  of  things  abilrufe,  the  Deity, 
The  vaft  and  fteady  motions  of  the  Iky  ; 
The  rife  of  things  :  how  curious  nature  joins     JQ 
The  various  feeds,  and  in  one  mafs  combines 
The  jarring  principles:   what  new  fupplies         -> 
Bring  ncurilhment  and  flrength  :  how  fhe  un-/ 
ties  [dies :  r 

The  Gordian  knot,  and  the  poor  compoundX 
Of  feeds  or  principles  (for  either  name 
We  ufe  promifcuoufly  ;  the  thing's  the  fame) 
Of  which  fhe  makes,  to  which  ihe  breaks  thi 
frame. 
For  whatfoe'cr's  divine  muft  live  in  peace, 
In  undifturb'd  and  everlafting  eaff  : 
Mot  care  for  us;  from  fears  and  dangers  free,    80 
Sufficient  to  its  own  felicity  : 
Nought  here  below,  nought  in  our  pow'r  it  needs  ; 
Ne'er  fniiles  at  good,  ne'er  frowns* at  wicked 
deeds. 
Long  time  men  lay  opprefs'd  with  flaviih  fear ; 
Religion's  tyranny  did  domineer. 
And  being  plac'd  in  heav'n  look'd  proudly  down, 
And  frighted  abjedl  fpirits  with  her  frown. 
At  length  a  mighty  man  of  Greece  began 
T'  affert  the  nat'ral  liberty  of  man. 
By  fenfelefs  terrors,  and  vain  fancies  led  90 

To  flav'ry  :  ftraight  the  conquer'd  phantom  fled  ; 
Not  the  fam'd  ftories  of  the  Deity, 
Not  all  the  thunder  of  the  threat'ning  fky, 
Could  flop  his  rifiing  foul;  through  all  the  paft 
The  ftrongtft  bouni^s  that  pow'ifui  nature  caft  ; 
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His  vigorous  and  adlive  mind  was  hurl'd 
Beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  this  world, 
Into  the  mighty  fpace,  and  there  did  fee 
How  things  begin,  what  can,  what  cannot  be  : 
How  all  muft  die,  all  yield  to  fatal  force  ;  100 

What  fteady  limits  boutKl  their  nat'ral  courfe. 
He  faw  all  this,  which  others  fought  in  vain. 
Thus  by  his  conqueft  we  our  right  regain  ; 
Religion  he  fubdu'd,and  we  now  reign. 

Left  you  ftiould  ftart  at  thefe  bold  truths,  and 

^^  .  r.        . 

Thefe  lines,  as  maxims  of  impiety  : 

Confider  that  religion  did,  and  will 

Contrive,  promote,  and  aft  the  greateft  III. 

By  that  Diana's  cruel  altar  flow'd 

With  innocent  and  royal  virgin's  blood  :  110 

Unhappy  maid  !  with  facred  ribbands  bound. 

Religion's  pride  !  and  holy  garlands  crown'd; 

To  meet  an  undcferv'd,  untimely  fate, 

Led  by  the  Grecian  chiefs  in  pomp  and  ftatc  : 

She  faw  her  father  by,  whofe  tears  did  flow 

In  ftreams;  the  only  pity  he  could  fnow. 

She  faw  the  crafty  prieft  conceal  the  knife 

From  him,  blefe'd  and  prepar'dagainft  her  life  I 

She  faw  her  citizens  with  weeping  eyes 

Unwillingly  attend  the  facrifice.  120 

Then,  dumb  with  grief,  her  tears  did  pity  crave; 

But  'twas  beyond  her  father's  power  to  fave. 

In  vain  did  inn'cence,  youth,  and  beauty  plead; 

In  vain  the  firft  pledge  of  his  nuptial  bed  : 

She  fell ;  ev'n  now  grown  ripe  for  bridal  joy, 

1  o  bribe  the  gods,  and  buy  a  wind  for  Troy. 

So  died  this  innocent,  this  royal  maid  : 

Such  dev'lilh  atfts  religion  could  perfuade  ! 

But  ftill   feme  frightful    tales,    fome    furious 

threat?, 

By  poets  form'd,  thofe  grave  and  holy  cheats.  130 

May  bias  thee.     Ev'n  I  could  eafily  find 

A  thoufand  ftories  to  diftradl  thy  mind. 

Invent   new   fears,    whofe   horrid   looks    fhould 

fright. 

And  damp  thy  thoughts  when  eager  on  delight  ; 

And  reafon  good 

But  if  it  once  appear, 

That  after  death  there's  neither  hope  nor  fear ; 

Then  men  might  freely  triumph,  then  difdain 

The  poet's  tales,  and  fcorn  their  fancy'd  pain  ; 

But  now  we  muft  fubmit,  fince  pain  we  fear 

Eternal  after  death,  we  know  not  where.  I4< 

We  know  not  yet  the  foul ;  how  'tis  produc'd ; 

Whether  with  body  born,  or  elfe  infus'd  : 

Whether  in  death  breath'd  out  into  the  air. 

She  mix  confus'dly  with't,  and  perifli  there  ; 

Or  through  vaft  fhades  and  horrid  filence  go 

To  vifit  brimftone  caves,  and  pools  below; 

Or  into  beafts  retires. 

As  our  fam'd  Ennius  fings,  upon  whofe  brow     '^  ^ 

The  firft,  and frefheft  crowns  tf  laurel  grow,     C 

That  ever  learned  Italy  could  fbow  :  IJo3; 

Though  he  in  lafting  numbers  does  exprefa 

The  ftately  AcheruOan  palaces. 

Which  neither  foul  nor  body  e'er  invades; 

But  certain  pale  and  melancholy  fhades. 

From  whence  he  faw  old  Homer's  ghoft  arife» 

An  auguft  fhade  1  down  from  whofs  rev'rend  eyec 
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While  his  learn'd  tongue  nature's  great  fecrets 

told, 
Whole  ftreams  of  tears  in  mighty  numbers  roll'd. 

Therefore  I'll  fing  to  cure  thefe  wanton  fears, 
Why  fun  and  moon  mete  out  the  circling  years  : 
How  bodies  firft  began  :   But  chieily  this,         i6l 
Whence  comes  the  foul,  and  what  her  nature  is : 
What  frights  her  waking   thoughts,  what  cheats 

her  eyes, 
When  fleeping,  or  difeas'd,  (lie  thinks  Ihe  fples 
Thin  jjhofts  in  various  fliapes  about  her  bed  ; 
And  feems  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  dead. 

I'm  fenfible  the  Latin  is  too  poor 
To  equal  the  vaft  riches  of  the  Grecian  (lore  : 
New  njatter  various  nature  ftill  affords, 
/ind  new  conceptions  ftill  require  new  words.  170 
Yet,  in  refpeiSl  to  you,  with  great  delight 
1  meet  thele  dangers;   and  I  wake  all  night. 
Laboring  fit  numbers,  and  fit  words  to  find. 
To  make  things  plain,  and  to  inftru<Si  your  mind, 
And  teach  her  to  direcS  her  curious  eye 
Into  coy  nature's  greateft  privacy. 

Thefe  fears,   that  darknefs,  which  o'erfpreads 
our  fouls, 
Day  can't  difperfe  ;  but  thofe  eternal  rules, 
which  from  firm  premifes  true  reafon  draws, 
And  a  deep  infight  into  nature's  laws.  i8c 

And  now  let  this  as  the  firft  rule  be  laid  : 
Uothing  was  by  the  gods  of  nothing  made. 
From  hence  proceeds  all  our  diftruft  and  fear ; 
That  many  things  in  heaven  and  earth  appear, 
Whofe  caufes  far  remote  and  hidden  lie, 
Beyond  the  ken  of  vulgar  reafon's  eye 
And  therefjre  men  afcribe  them  to  the 
But  this  once  prov'd,  it  gives  an  open  way 
To  nature's  fecrets,  and  we  walk  in  day. 
Jiow  things  are  made,  and  how  prefcrv'd  we'll 
prove,  190 

W"ithout  the  trouble  of  the  powers  above. 

If  nothing  can  be  fertile,  what  law  binds 
All  beings  ftill  to  generate  their  own  kinds  ? 
Why  do  not  all  things  varioufly  proceed 
From  ev'ry  thing  ?   What  ufc  of  finiilar  feed  .' 
Why  do  not  birds,  why  fiili  not  rife  from  earth, 
And  men  and  trees  from  wattr  take  their  birth  ? 
Why  do  not  herds  and  flocks  drop  down  from 

air  ? 
Wild  creatures  and  untam'd  fpring  e-v'ry  where. 
The  fame  tree  would  not  rife  from  the  fame  root, 
The  cherry  would  not  blufh  in  the  fame  fruit : 
Nought  fix'd  and  conftant  be  ;  but  ev'ry  year  acz 
Whole  nature  change,  and  all  things  all   things 

bear. 
For  did  not  proper  feeds  on  all  things  wait. 
How  then  could  this  thing  ftill  proceed  from  that  ? 
But  now  fince  conftant  nature  all  things  breeds, 
From  matter,  fitly  join'd  with  proper  feeds; 
Their  various  iTiapes,  their  diff'rent  properties, 
Is  the  plain  caufe  why  all  from  all  can't  rife. 

Eefidej,  why  is  ripe  corn  in  fummer  found  ?  aio 
Why  not  bald  winter  with  freih  roles  crowa'd  i" 
Why  not  his  cups  o'erflow  with  new  prefs'd  wine  ? 
Why  fweaty  autuhin  only  treads  the  vine  ? 
But  becaufe  feeds  to  vital  union  caft. 
Spring  and  appear,  but  while  the  fcafons  lall ; . 
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While  mother  earth  has  warmth  and  ftrength  t» 

bear. 
And  can  with  fafety  truft  her  infant  buds  to  the 

mild  air. 
Thiiigs  made  of  nothing  would  at  once  appear 
At  any  time,  and  quarter  of  the  year; 
Since  there's  no  feed,  whofe  nature  might  remit, 
And  check  their  growth  until  the  feafon's  fit,  izt 

Befides,  no  need  of  time  for  things  to  grew  : 
For  time  would  be  a  meafure  e'en  too  flow  ; 
But  in  one  inftant,  if  from  nought  began, 
A  ihrub  might  be  a  tree,  a  boy  a  man. 
But  this  is  falfe  :  Each  mean  obferver  fees. 
Things  grow  from  certain  feeds  by  juft  degrees; 
And  growing  keep  their  kind  :  And  hence  weS 
know,  / 

That  things  from  proper  matter  rife  and  grow;  C 
By  proper  matter  fed  and  nourifti'd  too.       2303 

Again,  the  earth  puts  forth  no  gaudy  flow'rs, 
Unlefs  impregnated  with  timely  ftiow'rs  ! 
And  living  creatures  too,  that  fcarce  receive 
Supplies  of  food  ;  nor  can  beget,  nor  live. 
Wherefore,  'tis  better  to  conclude  there  are 
Many  firft  common  bodies  every  where. 
Which  join'd,  as  letters  words,  do  things  compofcj 
Than  that  from  nothing  any  thing  arofe. 

Befides,  vk'hy  does  weak  nature  make  fuch  fmall. 
Such  puny  things  for  men  ?  Why  not  fo  tall, 
rhat  while  they  wade  through  feas  and  fwelling 
tides,  24  E 

Th'  afpiring  waves  (hould  hardly  touch  their  fides? 
Why  not  fo  ftrong,  that  they  with  eafe  might  teir 
The  hardeft  rocks,  and  throw  them  through  the 

air  ? 
Why  cannot  flie  preferve  them  in  their  prime, 
Above  the  pow'r  of  all-devouring  time  ? 
Why  wanton  childhood  ends  in  youthful  rage, 
And  youth  falls  fwiftly  into  doating  age  ? 
But  becaufe  things  on  certain  feeds  depend, 
For  their  firft  rile,  continuance,  and  end.  35« 

Therefore  unfruitful  nothing  nothing  breeds ; 
Since  all  things  owe'  their  life  to  proper  feeds. 

Laftly,  experiencg  tells  us  that  wild  roots, 
Better'd  by  art  and  toil,  bear  noble  fruits. 
Whence  we  conclude,  that  feeds  of  bodies  lie, 
In  earth's  cold  womb,  which,  fet  at  liberty. 
By  breaking  of  the  clods,  in  which  they  lurk, 
Spring  brilkly  up,  and  do  their  proper  work. 
For,  were  there  none,  though  we  no  help  afford, 
Things  would  be  better'd  of  their  own  accord. 

Befides,  as  nothing  nature's  pow'r  creates  ;    2O1 
So  death  dKTolves,  but  not  annihilates. 
For  could  the  fubftances  of  bodies  die, 
They  prefently  would  vanifli  from  our  eye  ; 
And,  without  force,  diflblving,  pcrifti  all ; 
And  filently  into  their  nothing  fall. 
But  now  fince  things  from  feeds  eternal  rife ;     y 
Their  parts  well  join'd  and  fitted,  nothing  dies,  > 
Unlefs  fome  force  break  off  the  nat'ral  ties.         J 

If  all  things,  over  which  long  years  prevail,  a7» 
Did  wholly  perifti,  and  their  matter  fail ; 
How  could  the  pow'rs  of  all-kind  Venus  breed 
A  conftant  race  of  an'mal  to  fucceed  ? 
Or  how  the  earth  eternally  fupply, 
With  conftant  food,  each  his  neceflity  I 
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How  could  the  fprings  and  rivers  flow  fo  far, 
And  fill  a  fea  ?  How  could  th'  air  feed  each  ftar  ? 
For  whatfoe'er  could  into  nothing  walle. 
That  infinite  fpace  of  time  already  pafs'd, 

Had  quite  confum'd.- 

But  if  thofe  bodies,  which  compofe  this  all, 
'  Could  for  fo  many  ages  paft  endure  : 
They  are  immortal,  and  from  death  fecure ; 
And  therefore  cannot  into  nuthing  fall. 

Again,  the  fame  force  ev'ry  thing  would hreak, 
Were  not  the  union  made  more  ftrong  or  weak 
By  their  immortal  (ietds :  Nay,  more  than  that. 
One  fingle  touch  would  be  the  ftroke  of  fate. 
For  things,  where  no  eternal  feeds  are  found, 
Would  Ilrait  diflblve,  and  die  with  any  wound. 
But  finct  the  feed's  eternal,  and  the  frame        291 
Of  botliES,  and  their  union  not  the  fame  ; 
Things  may  fi^cure,  and  free  from  danger  ftand,"j 
Uniil  lome  force,  driv'n  by  an  envious  hand,      \. 
Proportion'd  ro  the  texture,  break  the  band.      J 
Thus   death   diflblves  alone;    death    breaks  the 

chain, 
And  fcatters  things  to  their  firft  feeds  again, 

Laltly,  when  lather  ether  kindly  pours 
On  fertile  mother  earth  his  ieminal  ihow'rs,    399 
They  feem  to  periih  there  :   But'ftrait  new  juice 
Ferment,  and  various  herbs  and  trees  produce, 
W'hofe  trunks  grow  Itrong,  and  ipr.eading  branches 

flioot,  [fruit. 

Look  frefii,  and  green,  and   bend  beneath  their 
Thde  Dourifliment  10  man  and  bead  do  prove  : 
lience  our  towns  fill  with  youth  j  with  birds  each 

grove. 
Who  fit  and  fing;  and  in  a  num'rous  throng, 
With  new-fledg'd  wings  clap,  and  applaud  the 

fong. 
Thefe  fat  our  cattle,  that  diftended  lie  308 

On  fertile  banks,  their  fpighiful  young  ones  by, 
Rev'ling  on  milk,  which  their  fwoin  udders  yield, 
Grow  gay,  and  brilk,  and  wanton  o'er  the  field. 
And  therefore  bodies  cannot  fall  to  nought, 
Since  one  thing  flili  is  from  another  bought 
By  prov'dent  nature,  who  lets  nothing  rife. 
Nor  be,  except  from  fomething  elie  that  dies. 

Now  fince  we  have  by  various  reafons  taught. 
That  nothing  rifes  from,  or  falls  to  nought ; 
Left  you  diflent,  becaufc  thefe  feeds  mull  lie 
Beyond  the  ken,  cv'u  of  the  fliarpeft  eye  : 
Know  there  are  bodies,  which  110  eyes  can  fee,  320 
Yet  them,  from  their  effedts,  we  grant  to  be. 
For  firfl  the  wind?  difturb  the  fca.<,  and  tear 
The  ftoutelt  fliips,  and  chafe  the   clouds  through 

air :  [courfe 

Sometimes  through  humble   plains  their  vi'lent 
They   bend,  and  beat  down   trees  with  mighty 

force ; 
Sometimes   they  rife  fo  high,  their  ftrength  fo 

great. 
With  furious  ftorms  they  lofty  mountains  beat, 

And  tear  the  Woods. ■ 

Thefe  mull  be  bodies,  though  unfeen  they  be. 
Which  thus  dillurb  heav'n,  earth,  and  air,  and  fea. 
Which  hardeft  rocks,  and    oaks,  and  all  things 
tear;  331 

;And  fhatch  them  up  in  whirlings  through  the  air  : 


They  all  rufli  <m  as  headlong  rivers  flo^r, 
Swoln  big  with  falling  fliow'rs,  or  melting  fnow^ 
And  rocks  and  trees  o'erturn,  and  weighty  beams ; 
And  whirl  their  conquer'd  prey  in  rapid  ftreams. 
No  bridge  can  check,  no  force  the  ilream  controul; 
It  grows  more  wild,  and  fierce,  and  beats  the  mole. 
Ruin  and  noife  attend  where'er  it  flows. 
It  rolls  great  ftones,  and  breaks  what  dares  op- 

pofe.  340 

So  rufh  the  blafts  of  wind,  which,  like  a  flood. 
Which  way  foe'er  they  tend,    drive  rocks  and 

wood, 
And  all  before  them  :  Sometimes  upward  bear 
In  rapid  turns,  and  whirl  them  in  the  air. 
'  ris  certain  then,  thefe  winds,  that  rudely  fight. 
Are  bodies,  though  too  fubtle  for  our  fight ; 
Since  they  do  work  as  ftrong,  as  furious  grow. 
As  lapid  ftreams,  which  all  grant  bodies  do. 

The  num'rous  odours  too,  whofe  fmells  delight. 
And  pleafe  the  nofe,  are  all  too  thin  for  fight.  35a 
We   view   not   heat,  nor  fharpell   colds,    which 

wound 
The  tender  nerves  :  Nor  can  we  fee  a  found. 
Vtt  thefe  are  bodies,  for  they  move  the  fenfe  ; 
And  ftrait  fweei  pleafure,  or  quick  pains  com- 

metxe  ; 
They  fhakc   the   nerves.     Now  whatfoe*er  does 

touch, 
Or  can  be  touch'd,  is  body,  muft  be  granted  fuch. 
B^fides,  frefli  clothe?,  expanded  near  the  main. 
Grow  wet;  but  by  the  fun  are  dry'd  again: 
Yet  what  eye  faw  when  firft  the  moifture  fate  ? 
Or  when  it  rofe,  and  fled  before  the  heat  ?       360 
therefore  we  muft  conclude,  the  drops  t'  have 

been 
Difl'olv'd  to  parts,  too  fubtle  to  be  feen. 

Nay  more,  'tis  certain,  ev'ry  circling  year, 
The  rings,  which  grace  the  hand?,  diminifh  there  : 
Drops  liullow  ftones;  and  while  we  plough,  the 

fliare 
Grows  lefs:  The  ftreets,  by  often  treading,  wear. 
The  brazen  ftatues,  that  our  gates  adorn. 
Show   their  right   hands  diminifti'd   much,    and 

worn. 
By  touch  of  thofe  that  vifit  or  pafs  by.  369 

'Tis  certain  from  all  thefe  fome  parts  muft  fly; 
But  when  thofe  bodies  part,  or  what  they  be. 
Malicious  nature  grants  not  pow'r  to  fee. 

l.atlly,  n(;t  ev'n  the  ftiarpeft  eye  e'er  fees 
What  parts,  to  make  things  grow  by  juft  degrees. 
Nature  does  add;  nor  what  Ihe  takes  away. 
When  age  fteals  foftly  on,  and  things  decay. 
Nor  what  the  fait,  to  fet  the  waters  free. 
Frets  from  the  rocks,  and  beats  into  the  fea  : 
Tis  certain  then,  that  much  which  nature  does. 
She  works  by  bodies,  undifcern'd  by  us.  38© 

Yet  bodies  do  not  fill  up  every  place  ; 
For  befide  thofe,  there  is  an  empty  fpace, 
A  void.     This  known,  this  notion  form'd  ari"-ht. 
Will  bring   to  my   difcoutfe  new    ftrengtii    anA 

lighc ; 
And  teach  you  plaineft  methods  to  defcry 
1  he  greateft  fecrets  of  philofophy. 
A  void  is  fpace  intangible  :   Thus  prov"d, 
For  were  tbere  none,  no  body  could  be  mov'di 


isi 
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Becaufe  where'er  the  prefTinij  motion  goes,        T 
It  ftill  muft  meet  whh  flops,  ftill  meet  with^ 

foes :  3  9^  C 

'Tis  natural  to  bodies  to  oppofe.  J 

So  that  to  move  would  be  in  vain  to  try ; 
But  all  would  fix'djftubborn  and  movelefs  lie  ; 
Becaufe  no  yielding  body  could  be  found, 
Which   firfb  (hould  move,  and   give   the   other 

ground. 
But  evYy  one  now  fees  that  things  do  move 
With  various  turns,  in  earth,  and  heav'n  above  : 
Which,  were  no  void,  not  only  we've  not  feen, 
But  bodies  too  themfelves  had  never  been, 
Ne'er  generated  ;  for  matter,  all  fides  preft      400 
With  other  matter,  would  forever  reft.  [pear. 

Though  free  from  pores,  though  folid  things  ap- 
Yet  many  reafoKs  prove  them  to  be  rare. 
For  drops  diftil,  and  fubtle  moifture  creeps 
Through  hardefl  rocks,  and  ev'ry  marble  weeps. 
Juice,  drawn  from  food,  ev'n  to  the  head  does 

climb. 
Falls  to  the  feet,  and  vifiJs  ev'ry  limb. 
Trees  grow,  and  at  due  feafons  yield  their  fruit : 
Becaufe  the  juice,  drawn  by  the  lab'ring  root 
Does  rife  into  the  trunk,  and  through  the  bran 

ches  (lioot.  4 

Sounds  pafs  through  well-clos'd  rooms,  and  hard 

eft  ftones; 
And  rig'rous  winter's  frofts  afre<5l  our  bones. 
This  could  not  be,  were  there  no  empty  fpace, 
Through  which  thefe  moveables  might  freely  pafs. 

Befides,  why  have  not  bodies  equal  weight 
With  thofe  whofe  figure  is  but  juft  as  great  ? 
For,  did  as  many  equal  bodies  frame  [fame. 

Both  wool  and   lead,  their  weight  would  be  the 
For  ev'ry  part  of  matter  downwards  tends, 
By  nature  heavy ;  but  no  void  defcends. 
Wherefore  thofe  lighter  things,  of  equal  fize, 
Do  lefs  of  matter,  more  of  void  comprife. 
But  by  the  heavier  more  of  feed's  enjoy'd  ; 
And  thefe  convincing  reafons  prove  a  void. 

But  fome  objedl :  The  floods  to  fiih  give  way, 
Who  cut  their  paffage  through  the  yic iJing  fea  ; 
Becaufe  they  leave  a  fpace  where'er  they  go. 
To  which  the  yielding  waters  circling  flow  ; 
And  hence  by  an  analogy  they  prove. 
That,  though  the  world  were  full,  yet  things  may 

move.  430 

But  this  is  weak. 

For,  how  could  filh  e'er  ply  their  nat'ral  oars, 
How  cut  the  fea,  and  vifit  diftant  (hore?, 
Unlefs  the  waves  gave  way  ?  How  thefe  divide. 
Except  the  fi(h  firft  part  the  yielding  tide  ? 
Therefore  fight  fenfe,  deny  what  that  will  prove, 
Difcard  all  motion,  and  the  pow'r  to  (hove 
Or  grant  a  void,  whence  things  begin  to  move 
Let  two  broad  bodies  meet,  and  part  again, 
The  air  muft  fill  the  fpace  that's  left  between.  440 
And  ev'n  fuppofe  it  flies  as  fwift  as  thought. 
Yet  common  fenfe  denies  it  can  be  brought 
O'er  all  at  once  :  the  neareft  firft  poflefs'd, 
And  thence  'tis  hurry'd  on,  and  fills  the  reft. 
But  now,  fliould  fume  fuppofu  thefe  marbles 

part, 
Made  firm  by  nature,  and  polite  by  art. 
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Becaufe  the  air's  condens'd,  they  err  :  'tis  puifl 
That  a  wide  voi'l  is  made  and  fiU'd  again  : 
Nor  can  the  air  condens'd  be  thus. employ 'd; 
Or,  if  it  could,  yet  not  without  a  void,  4^0 

Could  all  tl'.e  parts  contrail  to  fiiorter  fpace, 
And  be  combin'd  with  a  more  clofe  embrace. 
Thus  though  you  cavil,  yet  at  laft  o'ercome, 
You  muft  ignobly  grant  a  vacuum. 

Nor  are  thefe  all;  ten  thoufand  reafons  more. 
Clear,  firm,  convincing,  yet  ne'er  heard  before. 
Might  be  produc'd;  but  thefe,  my  curious  youth, 
Will  guide  thyfearching  mind  to  farther  truth. 
For  as  hounds,  once  in  trace,  ftill  bear  about, 
Purfue  the  fcent,  and  find  the  quarry  out ;        460 
So   you,  my   Memmius,   may   from   one    thiiTg 

known 
To  hidden  truths  fucefsfully  go  on. 
Purfue  coy  truth  with  an  unerring  fenfe, 
Into  her  clofe  recefs,  and  force  her  thence. 
Go  bravely  on  ;  and,  in  fuch  things  as  thefe. 
Ne'er  doubt.;  I'll  promife  thee  deferv'd  fucccfs: 
And  my  full  foul  is  eager  to  declare 
So  many  fecrets,  that  I  juftly  fear. 
Ere  I  (hall  prove  but  one  particular, 
The  reafons  flow  in  fuch  a  num'rous  throng,  479 
That  age  or  hafty  death  will  break  the  fong. 

But  to  go  on  : 

This  all  confifts  of  body  and  of  fpace  : 
That  moves,  and  this  affords  the  motion  place. 
That  bodies  are,  we  all  from  fenfe  receive  ; 
Whofe  notice,  if  in  tliis  we  dilbelieve, 
On  what  can  reafon  fix,  on  what  rely  ? 
What  rule  the  truth  of  her  dedudions  try 
In  greater  fecrets  of  philofophy  ? 

Suppofe  no  void,  as  former  reafons  prove,    480 
No  body  could  enjoy  a  place,  or  move  : 
Befides  thefe  two,  there  is  no  third  degree 
Diftin(£l  from  both;  nought  that  has  pow'r  to  be. 
For  if  'tis  tangible,  and  has  a  place, 
'Tis  body  ;  if  intangible,  'tis  fpace. 

Befides,  whatever  is,  a  power  muft  own, 
Or  fit  to  adl,  or  to  be  adled  on. 
Or  be  a  place  in  which  fuch  things  are  done. 
Now,  bodies  only  fufler  and  a(5l ;  and  place 
Is  the  peculiar  gift  of  empty  fpace  :  490 

And  thus  a  diff'rent  third  in  vain  is  fought ; 
And  ne'er  can  be  found  out  by  fenfe  or  thought. 

For,  whatfoe'er  may  feem  of  more  degrees. 
Are  but  th'  events  or  properties  of  thefe. 
Which  to  explain ;  we  call  thofe  properties, 
Which  never  part,  except  the  fubjedl  dies  : 
So  weight  to  ftones,  fo  moifture  to  the  fea, 
So  touch  to  body  is,  and  to  be  free 
From  touching  is  to  void;  but  peace  and  wealth, 
War,  concord,  flav'ry,  liberty,  and  health,       500 
Whofe  prefence  or  whofe  abfence  nor  prevents 
Nor  brings  the  fubjedl's  ruin,  are  events. 

Time  of  itfelf  is  nothing,  but  from  thought 
Receives  Its  rife ;  by  lab'ring  fancy  wrought 
From  things  confidcr'd,  while  we  think  on  fome 
As  prefent,  fome  as  paft,  and  fome  to  come. 
No  thought  can  think  on  time  ;  that  ftill  confeft ; 
But  thinks  on  things  in  motion  or  at  reft. 

I      Yet  while  the  fons  of  fajne  their  fongs  employ 
On  Helen's  rap*,  or  mourn  the  fall  of  Troy,   s  1® 
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Tate  heed,  nor  fancy  from  fuch  tales  as  thefe 
That  aflions  are,  that  they  fubfill  a^nfcfs. 
Smce  all,  of  whom  they  were  events,  war's  rage 
Long  fince  dcftroy'd,  or  more  devouring  age. 
For  a(5lion,  or  what  e'er  from  adion  Iprings, 
Is  call'd  th'  event  of  countries  or  of  things. 

Laftly;   fuppofe  no  frame,  no  feeds  had  been, 
To  ad:  thefe  things,nor  fpacc  to  a<fl  them  in  ; 
No  gentle  fire  had  warm'd  kind  Paris'  bread, 
No  flames  from  beauteous  Helen's  eyes  increas'd. 
And  kindled  dreadful  war  ,  no  teeming horfe  531 
Brought  forth  in  one  fliort  night  fa  great  a  force 
As  luin'dftately  Froy  ;  which  plainly  ftiow 
That  aiflions  not  fubfift  as  bodies  do;  . 

Neither  as  void,  but  as  evenrs  alone  [done. 

Of  places  where,  and    things  by  which  they're 

But  farther;  bodies  are  ot  dilT'rent  kinds, 
•  Or  principles,  or  made  of  thofe  combin'd. 
The  principles  of  things  no  force  can  break  ; 
They  are  too  foliJ,  and  all  firokes  too  weak  :  530 
Though  fuch  can  hardly  be  bcliev'd  :  for  voice, 
Or  thunder's  found,  or  cv'ry  louder  noife, 
Breaks  through  our  walls,  which  yet  remain  en- 
tire: 
So  iron  glows,  and  rocks  diffolve  in  fire, 
Strong  flames  divide  the  fiubborn  gold  and  brafs, 
And  to  a  liquid  fubflance  break  the  mafs  -. 
Through  filver,  heat  and  cold  :  and  each  difdains, 
And  fcorns  a  prifon,  though  in  precious  chains. 
This  fenfe  perceives;  for,  hold  a  filver  cup, 
And  pour  fome  water  gently  in  at  top,  540 

Th'   imprifon'd   heat   or  cold  flrait  break  their 
bands,  [hands. 

Grow  fierce,  fly  through,  and  warm  or  chill  the 
Thefe  inftances  are  ftrong  ;  thefe  feem  t'  explains 
That  beingi,  in  their  vaft  extent,  contain  > 

No  perfe<fl  folids ;  creatures  of  the  brain  !  j 

But  yet  attend  my  mufe  ;  ihe  fweetly  fings, 
(Becaufe  right  reafon  and  the  frame  of  things 
Such  feeds  require)  attend,  flie  briefly  fliows. 
And  proves  that  things  from  perfcdl  folids  rofc. 

Two  forts  of  beings  reafon's  eyedefcry'd,    550 
And  prov'd  before  ;  jheir  diff'rence  vaiiily  wide  : 
Body  and  void,  which  never  could  agree 
In  any  one  eflential  property. 
For  body,  as  'tis  matter,  is  from  place 
Diflin(5l :   and  void  fn-m  body,  as  'tis  fpace. 
Both  ;hei'e  difl,in<51:  fubfift  :   and  thus  'tis  prnv'J, 
That  feeds  are  folid,  and  from  fpace  remov'd. 

But  farther  on  :  fince  things  of  feeds  compos'd 
Hold  void,  that  thing  by  which  that  void's  cn- 

clos'd 
Is  perfeft  foiid  ;  for  what  elfe  employ'd  560 

Can  hold  a  fpace,  or  what  contain  a  void  ? 
Now  what  can  fenfe,  what  fearching  reafon  find 
To  hold  this  void,  but  folid  feeds  combin'd  i 

This  folid  matter  mufl  for  ever  laft, 
Eternally  endure,  while  compounds  vvafte. 

So  grant  no  void,  no  fpaces  unpofTefs'd, 
Then  all  would  folid  be,  and  all  at  reft. 
And  grant  no  folids,  which  fill  up  the  place 
That  they  pofTefs,  all  would  be  empty  fpace. 
And  thus  feeds  mii'd   with  void   corapofe   the 
whole;  57© 

Nor  all  is  empty  fpace,  rwr  all  is  full. 

TXANS.  11. 


But  folid  feeds  exift,  which  fill  their  place. 
And  make  a  diff'rence  betwixt  full  and  fpace. 

Thefe,  as  I  prov'd  before,  no  adlive  flnme, 
No  fiibtle  cold  can  pierce,  and  break  their  frame, 
Though    ev'ry    compound   yields :    no    pow'rfu,! 

l)low, 
No  fubtle  wedge  divide,  or  break  in  two. 
Fur  nothing  can  he  ftruck,  no  part  deftroy'd 
By  pow'rful  blows,  or  cleft  without  a  void, 
And  things  that  hold  naoft  void,  when  ftrokes  do 

prefs,  580 

Or  fubtle  wedges  enter,  yield  with  eafe. 
If  feeds  then  folid  are,  they  muft  endure 
Eternally,  from  force,  from  ftroke  fecure. 

BcCJes,  were  feeds  n.  t  eternal 

All  things  would  rife  from  nought,  and  all  return 
To  nought :  nothing  would  be  both  womb  and 

urn. 
But  fince  my  former  reafons  clearly  taught  . 

That  nothing  rifes  from  or  finks  to  nought ; 
Thofe  various  things  eternal  feed*  compofe,        "i 
And  death  again  diffolves  them  into  thnfe  ;  591  f 
And  thence  nev/  things  were  fram'd,  new  crea.  f" 

tures  rofe.  ) 

Then  feeds  are  folid,  elfe  how  could. they  laft  ? 
How  things  repair,  fo  many  ages  paft  ? 

When  nature  things  divides,  did  ilie  go  on 
Dividing  ftill,  and  never  would  have  done  ; 
rhe  feeds  had  been  fo  fmall,  fo  much  refin'd,    ~\ 
That  nothing   could  have  grown  mature,  nof 

mafs  combin'd ;  C 

For  things  are  eafier  far  diffolv'd  than  join'd.     J 
Then  nature,  who,  through  all  thefe  ages  paft. 
Has  broke  the  feeds,  and  itill  goes  on  to  wafte. 
Could  fcarce  contrive,  though  num'rous  years  re- 
main, 6ei: 
T<*  fit,  unite,  and  join  thetn  clofe  again. 
But  now^  'tis  plain,  by  ftridieft  reafon  try'd. 
Nature  does  not  to  infinite  divide, 
Since  things  are  made,  and  certain  years  endure. 
In  which  they  fpring,  grow,  and  become  mature. 
But  more  ;  though  feeds  Are  hard  through  all 

their  frame, 
A  compound  may  be  foft,  as  water,  flame, 
VVhate'er  it  is,  or  whencefoe'er  it  fprings,         609 
Becaufe  we  grant  a  void,  comniix'd  with  things  ; 
But  were  t-hey  foft,  no  reafon  could  be  fliown     "% 
How  harden'd  iron's  fram'd,  or  harder  ftone  ;    f 
For  nature  theri  would  want  fit  feeds  to  work  T 

upon.  3 

Then  folid  feeds  exift,  whofe  num'rous+hrong, 
Clofely   combin'd,  makes   compounds  firm  and 

ftrong.  [growth 

Befides;  fince  things  have  time   for  life    and 
Prefix'd,  and  certain  terms  are  fet  for  both  ; 
Since  bounds  are  plac'd,  o'er  which  they  cannot 

go,  6i3 

And  laws  fpeak  what  they  can  and  cannot  do; 
Since  things  not  change  ;  for  all  the  kinds  that  fly 
Are  cloth'd  with  plumes  of  the  fame  curious  dye  ; 
The  matter  muft  be  firm,  the  feeds  muft  be 
Unchangeable,  from  alteration  free  : 
For,  grant  the  feeds  may  change,  we  could  not 

know 
What  things  would  be  produc'd,  or  when,  er  howj 
Z 
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How  great  their  pow'r  would  rife,  how  far  extend, 
How  long  they'd  live,  or  when  their  aiflionsend  : 
Nor  ftiould  we  find  the  fame  delights  purfu'd, 
Nor  parents  nature?  in  their  young  renew'd.    629 

Farther  :  thofc  parts  of  things  that  utnioft  lie 
Are  fomething,  thr.ugh  too  fubtle  for  our  eye. 
And  thefe  are  leads  :  they  never  break  the  chain, 
And  by  thenifelves  fubfift,  nor  ever  can  ; 
For  tliey  are  parts,  whofe  both  extremes  the  fame ; 
And  fuch  like,  placM  in  order,  bodies  frame. 
Since  thefe  fubfift  not  in  a  fcp"rate  llate, 
Their  union  niuft  be  flrong,  too  firm  fur  fate  : 
And  ftroke  and  wedge  may  try  their  ftrength  in 

vain  ; 
No  force  can  loofe  the  tie,  or  break  the  chain. 
Then  feeds  are  fimple  folids,  and  their  parts  com- 
bin'd  64© 

By  ftrongeft  bands,  but  not  of  others  join'd. 
Thefe  nature  keep*  entire  :  thefe  feeds  fupply 
For  future  things,  repairing  thofe  that  die. 

Befides;  fuppofe  no  leaft,  then  feeds  refin'd. 
Too  fraall  for  ftnfe,  nay,  fcarce  perceiv'd  by  mind, 
Would  ftill  be  full,  ftill  num'rous  parts  contain 
No  end,  no  bound,  but  infinite  the  train  ; 
And  thus  the-greated  and  the  fmalleft  frame     648 
\\'ould  both  be  eq;ial,  and  their  bounds  the  fame; 
For  though  the  all  be  infinite,  each  fingle  grain 
And  fnialieft  feed^  as  num'rous  parts  contain  : 
Eut  that's  abfurd,  by  reafon's  laws  confefs'd, 
And  therefore  nature  niuft  admit  a  leaft  ; 
Not  fram'd  of  others,  which  no  parts  can  fhow. 
And  which  is  folid  and  eternal  too, 

Befides;   did  nature  not  refolve  to  leaft, 
Her  pow'r  quite  fpenr,  her  works  had  long  fitice 

cea-i'd  : 
Her  force  ail  gone;  no  beings  rais'd  anew,      6^S 
Nor  thing.^  repair'd  :  for  no  compofures  fhow 
What  feeds  muft  have  thofe  cath'lic  qualities, 
Nature's  great  inftruments,  weight,  motion,  fise. 

Laftly  ;  great  nature  infinitely  divides, 
And  never  ceafes :   you  muft  grant  befides 
That  ftil)  f<  me  feeds  exift,  which,  never  broke, 
Rtmain  fecure,  free  from  the  pow'r  cf  ftroke  : 
But  'tis  abfurd  frail  feeds  fhould  bear  the  rage 
Of  ftrokes  up.hurt,  nor  yield  (o  pow'rful  age. 

They  grofsly  err  who  teach  all  rife  from  fire  ; 
Ac  Heraclitus,  whom  vain  Greeks  admire 
For  dark  cxpreffion  ;   but  the  fobcr  few,  670 

Who  feek  for,  and  delight  in  what  is  true, 
Scorn  and  conremn  ;  for  only  fools  regard 
What  feems  obfcure,  and  intricate,  arid  hard  : 
'i'ake  that  for  truth,  Whofe  phrafes  fmooth  appear, 
And  dancing  periods  charm  the  wanton  ear. 

For  how  could  bodies,  of  fo  diff 'rent;  frame, 
So  various  rife  from  pure  and  real  flame. 
Nor  can  you  clear  the  doubt  by  fond  pretence 
That  fire  is  made  more  rare,  or  elfe  more  denfe  : 
This  changes  not  the  fire,  'tis  ftill  the  fame ;    6S0 
If  denfe,  a  ftrong ;  if  rare,  a  weaker  flame. 
Yet  this  is  all  that  can  be  faid. 

Who  can  believe  that  nature's  various  pride 
Can  fpring  from  flame,  condtns'd  or  rarify'd  ? 
Tis  true,  did  they  admit  an  empty  fpace,  T 

Then  flame,  made  rare,  might  fill  a  larger  place,  > 
€)t  denfej  combine  with  a  more  flriA  embrace,  j 


But  fince  they  think  that  hard,  and  void  oppofe, 
Fearing  the  difficult,  the  right  they  lofe; 
Nor  yet  perceive,  that  banifh  void  alone,         6g« 
Ail  bodies  would  be  denfe,  and  all  be  one; 
From  which  no  feeds  could  fly,  no  parts  retire. 
As  fmoke,  and  heat,  and  vig'rous  light  from  fire  : 
This  proves  a  void  commix'd. 

But  if  by  any  means,  however,  ftirange. 
The  flame  could  perifti,  and  its  parts  could  change  ; 
If  tHis  could  once  be  done,  then  all  its  heat. 
And  its  whole  nature  would  to  nought  retreat, 
And  therefore  bodies  vfould  from  nothing  rife; 
For  what  is  chang'd  from  what  it  was,  that  dies. 
But  after  change  fome  feeds  muft  ftill  remain,  701 
Left  all  ftiould  fink  to  nought,  and  thence  return 
again. 

Now,  fince  our  former  reafons  clearly  fhow 
Some  feeds,  and  thofe  of  conftant  nature  too, 
Whofe  pi  efence,  abfence,  or  whofe  dilf 'rent  range 
Of  order  makes  the  things  themfelves  to  change; 
We  certainly  conclude  they  are  not  flame ; 
For  then   'twould  nought  import,  what  newly 

c.ime. 
What  charg'd  its  order,  or  what  did  retire. 
Since  ail  would  be  of  the  fame  nature,  fire.      710 
But  this  is  my  opinion.—— 
Some  feeds  exift,  from  whofe  fite,  figure,  Cze, 
ConculTion,  order,  motion,  flames  arife  : 
And  when  the  order's  chang'd,  the  parts  of  fire 
Their  nature  lofe,  and  filently  expire. 
The  difunited  bodies  fly  from  thence. 
Not  flame,  nor  any  objetS  of  the  fenfe. 

But  now  to  think,  as  Heraclitus  tells, 
That  all  that  is  is  fire,  and  nothing  elfe  ; 
'Tis  fond  ;  and  certainty  of  fenfe  o'erthrows,  72« 
By  which  alone  that  flame  exifts  he  knows. 
In  this  he  credit  gives  :  but  fears  t'  afford 
The  like  in  things  as  plain  ;  and  that's  abfurd  : 
For  what  can  judge,  and  what  our  fearch  fecure 
Like  fenfe,  truth's  great  criterion  .'  What  fo  furc  ? 

Btfides ;  why  fhould  we  rather  all  difdaim, 
Rejfd;  all  elfe,  and  fancy  only  flame. 
Than  fire  deny,  and  all  things  elfe  receive  ? 
Both  which  'tis  equal  madnefs  to  believe,     [birth 

Therefore  all  thofe  who  teach  things  took  their 
From  fimple  fire,  or  water,  air,  or  earth, 
Lie  under  palpable  miftakes. 

And  thofe 
That  teach  from  doubled  elements  they  rofe, 
As  air  and  fire,  as  earth  and  water  join'd, 
Or  all  four,  earth,  air,  water,  fire,  cumbin'd. 

Thus  fung  Empedocles 

In  fruitful  Sicily,  whofe  crooked  fides 

Th'  Ionian  wafhes  with  impetuous  tides. 

And  a  fmall  frith  from  Italy  divides. 

Here  Scylla  raves,  and  fierce  Charybdis  roars,  740 

Beating   with   boift'rous   waves    the    trcnbling 

fhores. 
Here  prefs'd  Enceiadus  with  mighty  loads 
Vomit;  revenge  in  flames  againft  the  gods: 
Through  Etna's  jaws  he  impudently  threats, 
And  thund'ring  heav'n  with  equal  thunder  beats 
This  ifle  ,  though  with  fuch  wond'rous  fights  as 

thefe 
She  call  forth  trav'llers,  and  the  curious  pleafe  3 
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Though     ch  with  men  and  fruit,  has  rarely  fhown 
A  thing  more  glorious  than  this  fingle  one  : 
His  verfe,  conipos'd  of  nature's  works,  declare 
His  wit  was  ftrong,  and  his  invention  rare  ;     751 
His  judgment  deep  and  found,  whence  foivie  be- 
gan, 
And  juftly  too,  to  think  him  more  than  man. 
Yet  he,  with  all  the  meaner  others  nam'd, 
Though  for  fome  rare  inventions  juftly  fam'd, 
Which  they  have  left  as  oraclet,  more  fure 
Than  from  the  tripod  fpoke,  and  lefs  obfcure 
Than  thofe,  th'  ancients  from  the  Pythia  heard 
In  the  firft  feeds  of  things  has  greatly  err'd. 

That  things  may  move,  or  may  be  fol't,  or  rare. 
Without  a  void,  as  water,  flame,  or  air,  761 

They  all  affirm ; 

That  nature  never  refts 
In  breaking  bodies,  and  admits  no  leafts  : 
When  yet  we  fee  the  part  that  topmoft  lies 
Is  leaft,  that  is  prefented  to  our  eyes  : 
From  whence  we  that  a  leaft  may  well  conclude, 
Which  utmoft  is,  too  little  to  be  view'd. 

Befides,  their  feeds  are  fofr,  and  can  be  born"^ 

And  die  ;  then  all  would  rile,  and  all  return      / 

To  nought  :  nothing  would  be  b»th  womb  and  f 

urn.  770J 

Nay,  farther  :  fince  they're  contraries,  at  jars 
Among  themfelves,  engag'd  in  civil  wars. 
They  perifti  when  they  meet;  or,  fcatter'd,  waftc, 
Like   wind  and  fhow'rs,   crofi'd   by  an   adverfe 
blaft. 

If  all  things  from  four  elements  arofe, 
And  arc  again  by  death  diffolv'd  to  thofe ; 
What  reafon  we  fhould  rather  fondly  deem 
Them  principles  of  things,  than  things  of  them  ? 
For  they  alternately  are  chang'd,  and  ftiow 
Each  others  figure,  and  their  nature  too  :         780 
And  if  you  think  that  earth  is  join'd  with  fire, 
With  water,  air,  their  nature  fliU  entire. 
Nothing  could  firft  be  made;  or,  made,  incrcas'd; 
Nor  tree,  nor  man,  nor  tender  fruit,  nor  beaft  : 
For  each  component  in  the  various  ir.afs 
Would  keep  its  nature,  and  be  what  it  was ; 
And  we  fhould  view,  confus'dly  join'd  and  fix'd. 
Thin  air  with  earth,  and  fire  with  water  mix'd. 
But  principles  of  things  muft  be  unknown. 
Of  nature  undifcern'd,  left  any  one  796 

Rifing  above  the  other  ftiould  appear. 
And  ftiow  that  things  not  truly  compounds  are. 

Befides,  they  all  thefe  four  from  heav'n  derive  ; 
And  Brft,  that  flame  is  turn'd  to  air,  believe; 
Thence  water,  and  thence  earth  .  and  fo  retire 
From  earth  to  water,  thence  to  air  and  fire  : 
Their  change  ne'er  ceafes,  but  about  they're  driv'n 
From  heav'n  to  earth,  from  earth  again  to  heav'n. 
But  feeds  can  never  change  their  nat'ral  ftate  ; 
They  muft  endure,  free  from  the  pow'r  of  fate,  Foo 
Left  all  fhould  fink  to  nought,  and  thence  arife ; 
For  what  is  chang'd  from  what  it  was,  that  dies. 
Now,  fince  thefe  four  can  die,  fince  thofe  can  fail, 
Of  other  feeds,  o'er  which  no  ftrokes  prevail, 
They  muft  be  fram'd ;  left  all  ftiuuld  rife,  and  all 

return 
To  nought ;  and  nothing  be  both  womb  and  urn  : 
Then  rather  grant  feeds  fuch,  that  they  did  frame 
A  fingle  body ;  as,  for  inftance,  flame ; 


Yet  take  away,  or  add  fome  new  to  thofe  ; 
Their  fite   and  motion   chang'd,  would  air  com- 
pofe;  81Q 

And  fo  of  other  things. 

But  you'll  objeA,  and  fay,  'tis  manifeft 
From  earth  rife  trees,  are  nourifli'd  and  increas'd; 
And  if  the  feafons  prove  not  kind  and  good, 
^1()ifturc  and  foaking  fliow'rs  corrupt  the  wood ; 
And  did  not  Phoebus  ftied  enlivening  heat, 
No  fruit  or  bcafts  could  grow,  loc^k  fair  and  great ; 
And  we,  unlefs  upheld  by  means,  fliould  die, 
Swallow'd  by  treacherous  inortality  ; 
Life  loos'd  from  nerves  and  bones,  long  fince  had 
fled,  820 

And  left  the  wafted  carcafe  pale  and  dead, 
for  we  from  certain  things  our  ftrength  receive  ; 
And  other  things  from  certain  others  live  ; 
For  various  common  principles  are  fix'd 
In  every  thing,  and  all  confus'd  and  mix'd. 
And  therefore  nature  knows  no  gen'ral  good; 
But  diff'rent  things    niufl  have   their  difF'rent 

food  : 
And  thus  it  matters  to  the  grand  defign, 
How,  or  with  what,  the  various  feeds  combine; 
What  fite,  and  what  pofuion  they  maintain  ;  83O 
What  motion  give,  and  what  receive  again. 
For  the  fame  feeds  compofe  both  earth  and  fcas,~) 
The  fun,  the  moon,  all  th"  animals  and  trees;      J- 
But  their  contexture,  or  their  motion,  difagrees.j 

So  in  my  verfe  are  letters  common  found 
To  many  words,  unlike  in  fenfe  and  found  : 
Such  great  variety  bare  change  affords 
Of  order,  in.  few  elements  of  v/ords.        [may  rife 
Now,  fii-.ce  the  feeds  of  things  are  more,  from  them 
More  diff'rent  fliapes,  and  more  varieties.        840, 

Next  let's  examine,  with  a  curious  eye, 
Anasagoras'  philofophy ; 
By  copious  Greece  term'd  honiceomery. 
For  which  our  Latin  language,  poor  in  words. 
Not  one  expreffive  fingle  voice  affords  : 
Yet  by  an  cafy  fhnrt  periphrafis. 
We  plainly  can  difcover  what  it  is  ; 
For  this  it  means :  That  bones  of  mjnute  bones  ; 
I'hat  flefti  of  flefti,  and  ftones  of  little  ftones  ; 
That  nerves  take  other  ITttle  nerves  for  food  ;  850 
That  blood  is  made  of  little  drops  of  blood  ; 
That  gold  from  parts  of  the  fame  nature  lofe  ;  "^ 
That  earths  do  earth,  fires  fire,  airs  air  com-^ 

pofe;  I*  ; 

And  fo  in  all  things  elfe  alike  to  thofe.  J 

But  he  admits  no  void,  he  grants  no  leaft  ; 
And  therefore  errs  in  this  with  all  the  reft. 

Befides,  too  weak,  too  feeble  feeds  he  chofe. 
If  they  are  like  the  bodies  they  compofe, 
And  liable  to  death  as  well  as  thofe  ; 
For  which  of  all  thefe  beings  could  endure      863, 
The  vi'lent  jaws  of  death,  from  death  fecure  ? 
Could  fire,  could  air,  could  water,  blood,  or  bone  i 
Which  of  all  thefe  ?  (n  my  opinion,  none 
Since  all  would  be  as  liable  to  die, 
Suhjed:  to  powerful  mortality, 
As  thofe,  which  force  deftroys  before  our  eye 
But  [  by  former  arguments  have  taught. 
That  things  nor  perifti  to,  nor  nfe  from  nought. 

Befide',  fince  by  our  meat  our  bodies  grow, 
Aie  nourilh'd  and  increas'd,  w e  plaiuly  know  870 
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That  bones,  and  blood,  and  veins,  and  nerves  are 

made 
Of  pnrts  diffirnihr,  in  order  laid. 
But  if  the  meat  in  perfect  form  contains 
Small  parts  of  nerves,   of   blood,  of  bones,  and 

veins; 
Then  meat  and  drink  would  in  t'lemfclves  preferve  . 
Diflimilar  parts,  as  blood,  bone,  vein,  and  nerve. 

Yet  more  :  if  all  thofe  things,  that  fpring  from 
earth, 
Before  they  rofe,  before  they  Ihow'd  their  birth, 
Lay  hid  within  ;  the  clods  muft  needs  comprife. 
As  proper  parts,  tf.ofe  various  things  that  rifo :  880 
Now  change  the  fubjedt,  keep  the  terms  the^ 
fame :  / 

In  wood,  if  fmoke  lies  hid,  and  fj. arks  and  flame,  ^ 
It  muft  conGft  of  parts  of  diff'rent  frame.  J 

But  there's  a  little  fliift,  a  flight  escufe, 
Which  Anasagora-'  fcholars  ufe. 
Though  fuch  lie  mi.x'd  in  all,  that  part  alone 
Appears,  which  only  to  the  fenfe  is  fhown; 
Which  in  the  compoiition  does  comprife 
The  greateft  part,  and  on  the  fiirface  lies.       ?Sq 
Eat  this  is  falfe;  cr  through  the  weighty  mill, 
}"rom  broken  corn  would  bloody  drops  diftil ; 
Or  feme  fuch  parts  as  in  our  bodies  grow  ; 
From  herbs  and  ilow'rs  a  milky  juice  would  flow ; 
In  broken  clods  each  fearching  eye  might  fee 
Some  lurking,  fcatter'd  herb,  or  leaf,  or  tree  ; 
And  in  cleft  wood,  and  broken  fticks,  admire 
Smolte.  afhes,  flame,  and  little  fparks  of  fire. 
But  fince,  on  flricleft  ft'arch,  no  parts  appear, 
We  muft  nrt  fondly  fancy  thty  are  there  ; 
That  bodies  are  compos'd  of  fuch  combln'd  ;   900 
But  common  feeds  in  various  order  join'd. 

But  you  will  anfwer  thus :  'Tls  often  known. 
That  (lately  trees,  tn  lefty  mountains  grown, 
When  beaten  by  a  furious  fouthern  blaft, 
Grow  warm  and  hot,  and  fo  take  fire  at  laft. 

All  this  we  grant  : 

Yet  there's  no  a6lual  fire,  but  feeds  of  heat. 
Which,  dalh'd  together,  all  this  flame  beget.  _ 
For  if  in  wood  fuch  aftual  flame  were  held. 
How  could  it  for  one  moment  be  conceal'd  ?  910 
It  ftraight  would  fliow  its  mighty  force,  and  burn  ; 
And  fliriibs,  and  trees,  and  all  to  afhes  turn. 

And  hence,  as  we  difcours'd  before,  we  find 
It  matters  much  with  what  firft  feeds  are  join'd; 
Or  hov.',  or  what  poiitic.n  they  mamtain. 
What  moctct  give,  and  what  receive  again  ; 
And  that  the  feeds  remaining  {till  the  fame, 
Their  order  chaiigd,  of  wood  are  turn'd  to  flame. 
Juft  as  the  letters  little  change  affords. 
Ignis  and  Ligna,  two  quite  different  words.    920 

Befides,  if  you  fupp»fe  no  frame  could  fpring, 
Unlefs  the  principles  were  like  the  thing, 
The  fame  in  nature  feeds  are  loft  ;  for  then 
Some  feeds  v/ould  laugh,  and  weep,  and  laugh 

again ; 
With  vi'lent  grin  diftort  their  little  face, 
And  prefently  drop  briny  tears  apace. 

Now  what  reir.ains  obfervc  ;  diftiniftly  mark  ; 
I  know  'tis  hard;  'tis  intricate,  and  dark  : 
But  pow'rfui  hope  of  praife  flill  fpurs  me  on ; 
i'm  eager ;  and  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone.     930 
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1  feel,  I  fifing  feel  poetic  heats. 
And,  now  infpir'd,  trace  o'er  the  mufes'  feats. 
Untrodden  yet :   'tis  fweet  to  vifit  firfl 
Untouch'd  and  virgin  ftreams,  and  quench  my 

thirft ; 
'Tis  fweet  to  crop  frtfh  flow'rs,  and  get  a  crown 
For  new  and  rare  inventions  of  my  own  ; 
So  noble,  great,  and  gen'rous  the  defign,  '^ 

That  none  of  all  the  mighty  tuneful  nine  > 

Shall  grace  a  head  \viih  laurels  like  to  mine.      J 
For,  firfl,  I  teach  great  things  in  lofty  (drains,  940 
And  loofe  men  from  religion's  grievous  chains ; 
Next,  though  my  fubje<5l's  dark,  my  verfe  is  clear 
And  fweet,  with  fancy  flowing  ev'ry  where ; 
And  this  defigu'd  :  for  as  phyfitians  ufe. 
In  giving  children  draughts  of  bitter  juice. 
To  make  them  take  it,  tinge  the  cup  with  fvreet, 
To  cheat  the  lip  :  thi>  firfl  they  eager  meet, 
.And  then  dritik  on,  and  take  the  bitter  draught; 
And  fo  are  harmlef'-ly  deceiv'd,  not  caught : 
For,  by  this  means,  they  get  their  health,  their 
eafe,  95  O 

Their  vigour,  flrength,  and  bafHe  the  difeafe. 
So,  fince  our  methods  of  philofophy 
Seem  harfh  to  foine  ;  fiuce  mod  our  maxims  fly, 
I  thought  it  was  the  fitteft  way  to  drefs. 
In  pleafing  verfe,  thefe  rigid  principles. 
With  fancy  fweet'ning  them  ;  to  bribe  thy  mind 
To  read  my  books,  and  lead  it  on  to  find 
The  nature  of  the  world,  the  rife  of  things, 
And  what  vaft  profit  too,  that  knowledge  brings. 

Now,  fince  my  fcrnier  various  reafons  fhow,  T 
rhat  feeds  are  folid,  and  eternal  too ;  961  > 

Let's  next  inquire,  if  infinite  or  no  ?  j 

Likev.'ife,  if  void  and  fpace  do  fomewhcre  end  ? 
Or,  without  bound,  t'immenfi-y  extend  i 

The  all  is  ev'ry  way  immenfely  wide. 
Or  elfe  it  would  have  bounds  on  ev'ry  fide. 
Now,  what  can  be  a  bound,  but  that  which  lies 
Beyond  the  body,  whofe  extreme  it  is  ? 
That  noiight's  beyond  the  ail,  ev'a  common  fenfe 
Declares;  therefore  the  all  muft  be  immenfe.  970 
Thus  f^and  on  any  quarter  of  the  fpace, 
That's  nothing  ;   'cis  immenfe  frum  ev'ry  place. 

But  grant  it  finite. 

Suppofe  a  man  on  the  extremeft  part ; 
Suppofe  him  ftand  and  ftrive  to  throw  a  dart ; 
The  dart  would  forward  fly,  or,  hinder'd,  ftay  : 
Choofe  which  you  will,  the  reafon's  good  each 

way, 
And  firm.     For  if  feme  farther  fpace  admit. 
Or  fome  refiftance  flop  it»  hafty  flight. 
That's  not  the  end  :  fo  place  the  utmoft  part  980 
Where'er  you  will,  I'll  follow  with  the  dart; 
And  by  this  fingle  argument  deface  -j 

(For  ftill  the  void  will  give  a  farther  place),     / 
Thofe  fcign'd  extremes  and  bounds  you  fet  to  T 
fpace.  J 

But  to  proceed. 

Suppofe  the  all  had  bounds,  fuppofe  an  end ; 
Then  bodies,  which  by  nature  muft  defcend. 
And  from  eternity  purfu'd  the  race. 
Had  long  ere  this  time  reach'd  the  loweft  place. 
Whence  nothing  could  in  decent  order  rife;    950 
There  could  not  be  a  glittering  fun  or  Ikies ; 
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For  ail  the  feeds  mud  lie  confus'dly  mix'd 
In  a  vaft  chaos,  immoveable  and  fix'd. 
But  now  the  feeds  ftill  move,  becaufe  the  fpace 
Is  houndlefji,  and  admits  no  lowed  place ; 
No  end,  which  heavy  feeds,  by  nature  preft. 
Might  feek  below,  and  fettle  there  and  reft. 
Now  all,  from  parts  of  matter  mov'd,  arife, 
Which  the  vaft  mafs  eternally  fupplies. 

But  laftly  ;  things  to  things  ftill  bounds  appear ; 
So  air  to  lofty  hills,  and  hills  to  air  ;  looi 

So  earth  the  feas,  and  feas  the  earth  controul; 
But  there  is  nothing  that  can  bound  the  whole. 
Wherefore  'tis  fuch,  that  did  fwift  light'ning  fly 
Through  the  vaft  fpace  to  all  eternity. 
No  utmoft  part,  no  end  would  e'er  be  found, 
So  vaftly  wide  it  is,  and  without  bound. 

Again  ;  nature's  eternal  laws  provide, 
That  the  vaft  all  ftiould  be  immenfely  wide, 
Boundlefsand  infinite,  becaufe  they  place        lOIo 
Body  as  bound  to  void,  to  body  fpace  ; 
By  mutual  bounding  making  both  immenfe  : 
For  did  they  not  each  other  bound,  but  one 
Were  infinite  ;  for  inftance,  fpace  alone  ; 
Nor  man,  nor  earth,  nor  heav'n,  nor  could  the 

fea, 
Nor  bodies  of  the  gods  one  moment  be  ; 
For  feeds  of  things,  their  union  all  deftroy'd, 
Would  fly  diflblv'd   and    fcatter'd   through  the 

■*       void ; 
Or  rather  into  things  had  ne'er  combin'd, 
Becaufe,  once  parted,  they  had  never  join'd   I020 

For  fure  unthinking  feeds  did  ne'er  difpofe 
Themfelves  by  counfel,  nor  their  order  choofe  ; 
Nor  any  compacts  made  how  each  ftiouli  move, 
But  from  eternal  through  the  vacuum  ftrove, 
Varioufiy  mov'd  and  turn'd,  until,  at  laft, 
Moft  fort?  of  motion  and  of  union  paft, 
By  chance  to  that  convenient  order  hurl'd, 
Which  frame  the  beings  that  compofe  the  vorld. 
And  thefe  fame  feeds,  now  orderly  maintain'd, 
In  the  convenient  motions  they  have  gain'd,  lojo 
Is  a  fufficient  caufe  why  fertile  earth, 
By  fun-beams  quicken'd,  gives  new  fruits  their 

birth; 
Why  rivers  ftill  the  greedy  deep  fupply; 
Why  beafts  increafe,  why  fun  and  moon  ne'er  die. 
Which  could  not  be,  unlefs  fupplies  ftili  came 
From  the  vaft  mafs,  and  propp'd  the  fj'iking  frame. 

As  beafts,  depriv'd  of  food,  fo  things  muft  die, 
As  foon  as  matter  fails  of  juft  fupply. 

Nor  can  external  ftrokes  preferve  the  whole  ; 
Sometimes  they  may  the  hafty  flight  controul  1043 
Of  fome  fmall  part,  till  others  come  and  join. 
And,  taking  hold,  into  one  mafs  comliine  ; 
But  very  oft  they  muft  rebound,  and  then 
The  principles  of  things  may  break  the  chain, 
And  get  their  former  liberty  again. 
Nay,  that  thefe  ftrokes  might  be,  this  lafting  fight. 
The  mafs  of  matter  muft  be  infinite. 
'  I'is  certain  then,  that  there  muft  come  fupply 
From  the  vaft  mafs,  repairing  things  that  die. 

But  fcorn  their  dreams,  who  fondly  can  be- 
lieve, 1050 
And  teach,  that  all  things  to  the  middle  ftrive  ; 
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And  by  that  nat'ral  prelTure  this  whole  frame 

Might  be  maintain'd,  its  order  ftill  the  fame. 

Without  external  impulfc;  high  and  low 

Would  always  be  as  firmly  join'd  as  now  ; 

And  their  own  fire  their  diff'rent  place  pofTcfs, 

Since  all  linto  one  common  centre  prefs. 

They  farther  teach,  that  pond'rous  weights  below 

Unto  their  refting  places  npv/ards  go  : 

And  as  our  fliadows  in  fmooth  ftreams  appear, 

So  feet  to  feet  fonie  animals  walk  there  ;         ic6l 

Yet  can  no  fooner  fall  into  thofe  fl-ries 

That  lie  beneath,  than  we  to  heav'n  can  rife. 

When  Phoebus  climbs  their  eaft,  the  feeble  light 

Of  ftars  peeps  forth,  and  beautifies  our  night. 

But  this  ridic'lous  dream,  this  fancy  fprings 
From  ign'rance,  blind  in  principles  of  things. 
For  fince  the  void  is  infinite,  the  fpace 
Immenfe;  how  can  there  be  a  middle  place  ? 

Or  grant  there  were I070 

Why  may  not  bodies  end  their  tedious  race. 

And  ftop  as  well  in  any  other  place, 

As  there  \  For  ev'ry  part  of  empty  fpace. 

Or  midft  or  not,  muft  equally  allow 

To  pond'rous  movents  eafy  paflagc  through  : 

For  there's  no  place,  to  which  by  nature  preft. 

Seeds  lof?  their  force  of  weight  and  freely  reft  J 

Nor  empty  fpace  can  prop  the  feeds,  nor  ftay 

Their  motion  :   'tis  its  nature  to  give  way  : 

In  bodies  then  there  lies  no  fond  defire  1080 

To  feek  the  midft  which  keeps  this  frame  entire. 

Befides,  they  grant  not  all,  but  oi/ly  thofe 
Which  heavy  water  and  dull  earth  compofe. 
Strive  to  the  centre  :   but  that  two  retire, 
Endeav'ring  from  it  as  light  air  and  fire  ; 
Whence  ftars,  thole  feeble  o^nanlClit.^  of  night. 
Are  nourifli'd,  and  gay  P'loebu,'  fiercer  light : 
Beca-jfe  the  flame  which  from  the  irndft  retires. 
When  got  on  high  combines  Ks  fcatter'd  fires. 
But  how  could  an'mals  live,  how  leaves  on  branch- 
es bud,  1090 
If  earthly  part?  rrfe  not,  and  gave  them  food  ? 
Then  they  contend,  the  higheft  heav'n    around 
All  things  erxlofing,  is  of  all  the  bound  ; 
Elfe  the  world's  walls,  like  fwiftetl  flames  would 

% 
Throug'r;  the  vaft  fpace ;  the  fabric  of  the  Iky 
Confus'dly  falling,  iowe'l:  buildings  meet; 
Elfe  fj.it'-.lcfir  ':arth  forfake  our  trembling  feet; 
And  all  things  !)oth  in  heav'n  and  earth  deftroy'd, 
Cotifus'dly  fcatter  through  the  boundlefs  void  ; 
And  in  one  moment  ev'ry  tiiiDg  aeface,         iioo 
But  unfecn  atoms,  and  vaft  empty  fpace  : 
Far  wher.^ioe'er  the  fabric  does  begin 
To  fail,  there  greedy  death  will  enter  in, 
And  through  the  ruinous  breach,  the  violent  cotirfe, 
Of  rapid  matter  rufli  wjth  miirh'y  force. 

This  learnt,  'tis  no  uneafv    alk  to  know 
The  reft  :   I'll  lead  thee  ora,  and  clearly  fliow 
The  pride  of  nature,  and  philofophy 
Her  greateft  works,  and  plcafe  thy  curious  eye. 
The  walk  is  pleafant,  'tis  an  eafv  way,  iiro 

All  brighr  arid  clear,  for  things  v/ill  things  oetray 
By  rriut.ial  lig'it    and  we,  from  one  thing  knows, 
To  hidden  truths  fuccefsfuUy  go  on. 
Z  iij 


isi 
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NOTES  ON  BOOK  I. 


Lucretius  begins  his  poem  with  an  invocation 
of  Venus,  a  gay  and  beautiful  goddefs,  a  friend  of 
Mars,  and,  as  the  fables  fay,  fomgtimes  too  imnio- 
deftiy  familiar  with  him  :  but  by  whofe  power  all 
animals  are  generated ;  by  whofe  charms  all  na- 
ture is  governed;  and  who  alone  can  give  all 
beauty  and  gracefulncfs.  He  therefore,  makes 
choice  of  her  as  the  fitted  patron  for  a  man,  who 
is  going  to  treat  of  the  Nature  of  Things  :  he  aflcs 
of  her  to  befiow  fmoothnefs  on  his  verfe,  and  to 
procure  a  peace  for  Rome,  which  fhe  may  eafily 
obtain  from  her  dreadful  fervant  the  god  of  war. 
Tor,  while  the  republic  was  engaged  in  arms,  nei- 
ther himfelf  nor  his  Memmius,  to  whom  he  in- 
fcribes  this  poem,  could  find  lelfure  to  attend  to 
the  ftudies  of  philofophy.  Now,  whatever  may 
be  the  opinion  of  others,  he,  by  this  invocation, 
excellently  well  performs  the  parr  of  a  poet,  who 
intends  to  treat  of 'nature  and  of  an  Epicurean 
philofopher  likewife  :  for  he  derides  while  he  in- 
vokes; and,  as  we  feldom  find  a  more  beautiful, 
fo  we  never  can  a  more  reproachful  image  of 
Venus  and  of  Mars.  But  they  feem  too  wittily 
pious,  who  believed  that  the  poet,  a  profeffed  ene- 
my to  Providence,  was  compelled  by  the  Deity, 
as  it  were  in  fport  and  derifion,  to  implore  the 
aid  of  a  mofl  notorious  goddefs :  nor  are  others 
lefs  trifling,  who  obferve,  that  Venus  took  care  of 
gardens;  and,  therefore,  was  the  mofl  proper  pa- 
tronefs  for  the  Epicureans,  who  chiefly  dwelt,  or 
at  Icafl  fpent  mod  of  their  time  in  gardens.  Nor 
they  neither,  who  difcover,  I  know  not  what 
jiiyfteries,  that  lie  concealed  under  the  names  of 
Venuf,  Mars,  Calus,&c.  Such  trifles  are  beneath 
the  difdainful  and  foaring  wit  of  Lucretius ;  for, 
as  Cicero  tells  us  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Gods,  feiSt.  59.  the  Epicureans  dcfpifed  the 
niyfteries  of  the  ancients  no  lefs  than  they  did 
their  religion.  Hence,  too,  the  grammarians,  with 
their  Venus  Genctrix,  unlefs  they  will  allow  Lu- 
cretius to  have  been  infpired  with  fo  divioe  and 
prophetic  a  fury,  as  to  have  forefecn  that  Venus 
■would  one  dav  be  honoured  with  that  title  by  Ju- 
lius Cxfar,  We  need  not  then  look  any  farther 
for  a  reafon  for  the  invocation.  Lucretius  was 
a  poet,  and  therefore  negleilcd  not  the  rules  of 
his  art;  an  Epicurean,  and  therefore  craftily  con- 
formed with  the  fuperftition  of  his  country  •  be- 
fides,  the  pradticc  of  the  poets  is  not  more  obvious, 
than  the  wantonnefs  of  the  Epicureans  is  notori- 
ous :  and,  therefore,  both  like  a  poet,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  his  philofophy  too,  he 
might  very  well  apply  himfelf  to  Venus,  that  is, 
to  the  common  natural  appetite  to  procreation, 
tvhich  reverthelcfs  he  treats  as  a  goddefs,  and 
gives  her  all  her  titles,  as  if  he  really  expeifted 
ftnis  afiillancc  frpm  her  j  yet,  cTcn  hcic  he  ihow& 


his  fpite  to  religion,  and  fcatters  bitter  refledions 
on  the  then  fafliionable  devotion. 

Ver.  I.  We  learn  from  Cicero,  in  book  iii.  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  that  there  were  four  of 
this  name.  The  two  chief  of  them  were  (he  who 
was  born  of  the  froth  of  the  fea,  and  another  who 
was  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  They  are 
often  confounded  one  for  the  other,  both  in  re- 
gard to  their  acftions  and  their  name  :  for  the 
Greeks  called  either  of  them  Aphrodite,  from 
aa^is.  froth  :  but  the  Latins,  Venus,  becaufe,  as  the 
fame  Cicero  fays,  "  ad  omnes  veniat,"  fhe  comes 
to  all ;  for  fhe  was  the  goddefs  of  pleafure  ;  "  & 
trahit  fua  quemque  voluptas." 

Ver.  a.  Becaufe  the  Romans  deduced  their  ori- 
gin from  jEneas,  who  was  the  fon  of  Venus  by 
Anchifes. 

Ver.  9.  Becaufe  the  earth  produces  flowers  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds  and  colours. 

Ver.  10.  This  and  the  four  following  verfcs 
are  an  improvement  of  our  tranflator  upon  bis 
author,  who  only  fays, 

tibi  fuaveis  dxdala  Tellus 

Submittit  Flores 

Which  thought  is  fully  exprefled  in  the  two  im- 
mediately preceding  verfes. 

Ver.  14.  He  means  Arabia  Felix,  a  country 
that  produces  fo  great  an  abundance  of  aromatic 
fpices,  that  when  they  are  in  bloom,,  their  fra- 
grancy  may  be  perceived  at  a  great  diflance  off  ac 
fea.     Thus  Milton,  in  his  Paradife  Loft, 

As  when  to  them,  who  fail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  have  paft 
Moziiiibic,  off  at  fea,  north-eaft  winds  bear 
Sabsean  odours  from  the  fpicy  fhore 
Of  Araby  the  bleft,  with  fuch  delay 
Well-pleas'd  they  flack  their  courfe,  and  many  a 

league 
Pleas'd  with  the  grateful  fmell  old  ocean  fmiles. 

And  Waller  in  like  manner : 

So  we  th*  Arabian  coaft  do  know 
At  diftance,  when  the  fpices  blow  :  • 

By  the  rich  odour  taught  to  fteer, 
Though  neither  day  nor  ftars  appear. 

Pliny  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
ufe  no  wood  but  what  is  fweet  fcented ;  and  that 
they  even  drcfs  their  meat  with  that  of  the  trees 
from  which  they  dirtil  the  frankincenfe  and  myrrh. 
"  Nee  alia  ligni  genera  in  ufu  funt,  quam  odorata  ; 
cibofq.  coquunt  Turis  ligno,  &  myrrha;,"  lib.  IZ. 
cap.  17. 

Ver.  19.  From  this  paffage  of  our  poet,  Virgil 
has  borrowed  part  of  his  excellent  defcription  of 
the  fprinj,  which  we  find  in  Gcorg.  a.  ver.  328. 


Avia  turn  refonant  avibus  virguUa  canoris, 
Et  venerem  certis  repetunt  armenta  diebus. 
Parturit  almusager  :    Zephyriq.  tepentibus  auris 
Laxant  arva  finus :  fuperac  tener  omnibus  humor  : 
luque  novos  foles  audent  fe  gramina  tuto 
Credere;  nee  metuit  furgentes  pampinus  Auftros, 
Aut  adtum  coelo  magnis  Aquilonibus  imbrem  ; 
Sed  trudit  gemmas,  &  frondes  explicat  omnes. 

Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove, 
And  beafts,  by  nature  ftung,  renew  their  love  ; 
Then  fields  the  blades  of  bury'd  corn  difclofe,  T 
And  -while  the  balmy  wellern  fpirit  blows,         V 
Earth  to  the  breath  her  bofom  dares  expofe.       j 
With  kindly  moifture  then  the  plants  abound, 
The  grafs  fecurely  fprings  above  the  ground. 
The  tender  twig  (hoots  upward  to  the  Ikies, 
And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  fun  relies. 
The  fwerving  vines  on  the  tall  elm  prevail, 
Unhurt  by  fouthern  Ihow'rs,  or  northern  hail 
They  fpread  their  gemsthe  genial  warmth  to  (hare, 
And  boldly  truft  their  buds  in  open  air.     Dryden. 

Ver.  11,  The  weft  wind,  fo  called  "  a  favore, 
quia  fayet  gcnicurse,"  becaufe  it  favours  and  helps 
forward  the  generation  and  production  of  things. 

Ver.  37.  The  confufed  and  unordered  heap  of 
matter,  of  which  the  poets  fcippofed  ail  things 
were  made  in  the  beginning.  Hence  Milton  calls 
it. 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave. 
And  Ovid,  Metamorph.  i.  ver.  7. 

dixere  chaos ;  rudis  indigeftaque  moles, 

Nee  quicquam  nifi  pondus  iners  ;  congeftaque 

eodem 
Kcfn  bene  juniftarum  difcordia  femina  rerum. 

■ Rude  undigefted  niafs ; 

A  lifelelefs  lump,  unfafhion'd  and  unfram'd, 

Of  jarring  feeds,  and  juftly  Chaos  nam'd.  Dryden. 

Chaos  was  likewife  the  firft  of  the  gods,  according 
to  Hc&od,  in  Theogon.  ver.  116  ,  where  he  fets 
up  Chaos,  Tellus,  and  Amor,  for  the  progenitors 
of  the  gods. 

Ver.  41S;.  C.  Memmlus  Gemellus,  with  whom 
3Lucretius  had  travelled  to  Athens,  where  they 
fludied  philofophy  together  ;  and  they  were  ever 
afterwards  very  intimate.  He  was  defcended  of 
the  noble  family  of  the  Memmii,  who  derived 
their  extracflion  from  the  Trojans,  as  Virgil  wit- 
jieiTes,  ^n.  5.  ver.  116. 

Mox  Italus  Mneftheus,    genus    a    quo    nomine 

Mem  mi. 
Then  Mneftheus, from  whom  theMemmian  race- 

This  C.  Memmius,  to  whom  Lucretius infcribes 
his  poem,  arrived  to  the  dignity  of  Praetor,  and 
obtained  Bithynia  for  his  province  ;  bui  was  foon 
recalled,  being  accufcd  by  Csefar  of  mal-gefture  in 
his  office.  However,  not  many  years  after  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  came  to  be  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  ftood  candidate  for  the 
confulftiip  :  of  which  he  not  only  failed,  but  being 
accufed  of  bribery,  was,  even  though  Cicero  plead- 
ed in  his  defence,  cocvidsd  of  i:,  snd  baiiiflicd  in- 
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to  Greece,  where  he  died  in  exile.  Whoever  de- 
fires  to  know  more  of  him,  may  confult  GifaniUs, 
in  liis  Differtation  de  Genfi  Menimia. 

Ver-  46  The  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  of 
Juno  only  without  a  father ;  as  Minerva  was  of 
Jupiter  only  without  a  mother.  She  is  faid  to 
have  conceived  him  by  touching  a  certain  flower, 
which  Flora  fhowed  her  for  that  purpofe. 

Ver.  49.  The  court  of  Venus,  who  herfelf  wai 
called  Paphia,  from  Paphos  a  city  of  Cyprus, 
where  flic  had  a  ftately  temple.  It  is  now  called 
Baffo. 

Ver.  j8  Lucretius,  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  mad  adminiftration  of 
affairs  in  the  time  of  Cloduis  and  Catiline,  who 
gave  fuch  a  blow  to  the  republic  of  Rome,  as  oc- 
cafioned  its  total  fubverfion,  which  happened  not 
long  after.  And  this  is  what  he  fpeaks  of  in  thefe 
fix  verfei? 

Ver.  59.  Becaufe  that  tree  was  facred  to  Apol- 
lo, the  god  of  learning.  See  the  note  en  ver.  i_5i 
of  the  Cxth  book.' 

Ver.  6®.  For  as  Cicero  fays,  "  Nemo  bene  po- 
teft  inter  Belli  ftrepitus,  ac  plebis  feditiones,  jequo 
animo  philof  phari,"  Tufcul.  I.  No  man  can 
well  apply  his  mind  to  philofophy,  amidft  the 
noife  of  war  and  the  feditions  of  the  people. 

Ver  64.  In  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  he  unfolds  to 
his  Memmius,  whofe  attention  he  befpeaks,  arid 
wifties  him  free  from  all  cares  and  anxieties,  the 
argument  of  his  future  difputation  :  and  tells  him, 
he  is  going  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  the  heavens, 
and  of  the  gods;  as  likewife  concerning  the  fiifl 
principles,  of  which  all  things  are  made,  and  into 
which  they  are  again  refolved.  For,  as  to  the 
gods,  fays  he,  they  enjoy  a  blifsful  eafc  and  idle- 
ncfs,  and  are  exempt  from  all  cares  and  bufineft ; 
nor  did  they,  as  moft  philofophers  believe,  either 
make  the  world,  or  do  they  take  care  of  it.  "  Dii 
Deorum  immortalitate  nemo  dubitavit  :  quod  aii- 
tem  jeternum  beatumq.  fit,  id  non  habere  ipfuni 
negotii  quicquam,  nee  exhibere  alteri ;  itaque  ne-. 
que  ira  neque  gratia  teneri,  quod,  qua:  taliaeffent, 
imbecilia  elfent  omnia."  No  man  doubts  of  the 
imtnort.ility  of  the  gods  ;  but  whatever  is  happy 
and  eternal,  muft  have  nothing  to  do  itlelf,  nor 
find  out  employment  for  others  thus  it  \vi!l  ex- 
empt itfelf  from  anger  and  gratitude,  to  either  of 
which,  whatever  is  fubjedt,  muft  be  frail  and  ini- 
perfecfl,  fays  Epicuras  in  Cicero,  lib.  I.  de  Nat. 
Deor. 

Ver.  76.  He  meiJns  the  atoms.  And  let  it  fuf- 
fice  to  give  notice  once  for  all,  that  he  calls  therii 
by  fevcral  other  names  likewife  •  as  corpulclep, 
elements,  fiift  matter,  firft  caufts,  firft  bodies,  lit- 
tle bodies,  &C. 

Ver  78.  Here  Lucretiiisbeginshisimpiety.  Had 
he  contented  hlmfelf  wiih  deriding  only  the  fuper- 
ftitious  devotion  of  the  •*';e  he  lived  in;  had  he  flop- 
ped there,  and  not  propofcd  principles  of  irreligioii 
drawn  fruiii  the  happincfs  of  the  Deity,  which, 
therefore,  niul^  be  univerfal,  arid  againft  all  jreli- 
gion  under  wha^foever  denoniinatiun  ;  he  mighn 
have  been  read  with  much  profit  and  fati^faction  ;h 
a;:  :xci.llei:tf»tirlft  againft  the  hcathf  n  v.'orlhip ;  fo-y 
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he  feverdy  fcourges  the  mad  zeal  of  men-facri- 
ficers  ;  and  though  perchance  he  has  not  propofed 
a  true  indar.ce  in  Iphigenia,  yet  hiftories,  both  fa- 
crcd  and  profane,  of  former  and  prefent  ages,  give 
us  too  many  fad  relations  of  fuch  cnultiep.  But, 
fince  he  openly  declares^  that  the  defij^n  of  his  ' 
writing  is  to  free  men  from  the  fears  of  that  hea- 
venly tyrant,  Providence,  and  to  induce  perfeifl 
fercnity,  that  boafted 'Alaja|/a  of  Epicurus;  and 
in  purfui:  of  this,  endeavours  to  maintain  the 
great  didate  of  his  mafter.  "  Nihil  beautum,  nifi 
quod  quietum ;"  Nothmg  is  happy  but  what  is 
fupinely  idle  and  at  eafe.  I  fhall  examine  his  vain 
preteniions;  and,  in  order  to  it,  prefent  you  with 
a  fummary  of  the  Epicurean  religion. 

If  any  man  confiders  the  inconfiftencies  that 
are  in  the  Epicurean  notion  of  a  Deity,  how  the 
attributes  difagree,  and  how  the  very  being 
thwarts  all  their  other  philofophy,  he  will  esfily 
agree  with  Tully,  zn^  admit  his  cenfure  to  be  true. 
"  Verbis  ponunt.  Re  toUunt  Decs."  In  words 
they  alTert,  but  in  efFedt  deny  a  God  :  which  is 
feconded  by  Dionyfius  in  Eufebius,  aXku  i^ra 
^£v  Wsf  (OJi/.av  on  xaTo.  rh  "Sox^um;  Basajo)!  Kic'lx'ri'r- 
^vX^t  'A^ova/if;   a;  f^h  ^oxo'ivt  rs^'  oTi^   ■/,)/  "Aftsg  eivai, 

0r.ias.  Eufebius.  lib.  15.  It  is  evident,  that  after 
Socrates  was  put  to  death,  being  afraid  of  the 
Athenians,  that  he  might  not  feem  what  really  he 
was,  an  Atheift,  he  falhioned  fome  empty  (ha- 
dows  of  faotaflical  deities  :  but  fince  antiquitly 
hath  but  three  Atheifts  on  record,  why  fliould  we 
increafe  the  catalogue  ?  he  therefwe  afferts  a  di- 
vine nature,  and  proves  it  from  the  common  con- 
fent  of  mankind;  which  does  not  arife  from  any 
innate  ideas  as  Gaffendus  phrafes  it,  thofe  being 
altogether  flrangers  to  liis  hypothefis ;  for  every 
idea  is  a  mode  of  thinking,  and  no  thought  can 
arife,  according  to  the  Epicurean  principles,  but 
from  a  previous  image ;  and  therefore  Lucretius 
ftiakes  the  caufe  of  this  general  confcnt  to  be  the 
conflant  deflux  of  divine  images,  which  Ilrike  the 
mind.  Plutarch  de  Placit.  Phil.  lib.  I.  tap.  7. 
And  Atticus,  the  Platonift  afferts  it  to  be  the 
common  doiSlrine  of  the  garden,  t«;  /SsXT/svaj 
«,rrojfoia.i  rZi  3s»y  ruf  jJiilaxivt  fiijciyuv  afa^avHa^a- 
#]/«;  ysvtiT-^a*,  Eufebius.  Prxp.  lib.  aj.  That  the 
good  Lmanations  from  the  gods  bring  great  ad- 
vantages to  thofe  that  receive  them  :  to  this  the 
prayer  of  Democritus,  ayt/Juv  mcjXuv  /juri^etv, 
that  he  might  receive  good  images ;  and  Cicero, 
de  Natura,  Deor.  lib.  I.  feft.  107.  agrees,  and  I 
hope  Gaffendub's  bare  denial  cannot  (land  in  com- 
petition with  all  thefe.  This  divine  nature  is 
branched  out  into  many,  his  gods  aie  numerous, 
and  even  exceed  the  catalbgua  of  Apoilodorus  ; 
and  this  he  gathers  from  that  Urotoftix,  or  equabi- 
lity which  niuft  be  in  the  univerfs,  '"  Si  enim 
*♦  mortalium  tanta  multitude,  immortalium  non 
"  minor,  et  fi  qux  interimant  item  qua  confcr- 
•'  vent,  infinita,"  For  I'lnce  there  is  fo  great  a 
multitude  of  mortal  thing?,  there  is  no  lefs  of  im- 
mortal; and  if  the  things  that  die  are  infinite,  fo 
iikcwife  are  thofe  that  remain  to  all  eternity, 
Thsir  fubfiiTce  ib  not  immaterial,   and  YcUcius 


reprehends  Plato  for  his  a.iri^f^ailov,or  incorporeali- 
ty,  as  inconfitlent  with  feiife,  prudence,  and  plea- 
furc,  and  yet  he  cannot  allow  it  to  be  a  coalition 
of  atoms,  for  that  would  dttlroy  their  neccflity  of 
being,  and  infer  difcerpibility  ;  but  they  have 
quqfi  Gorpus,  and  quaji  fav.guineri^  as  it  were  a  body, 
and  as  it  were  blood  :  a  fancy  perchance  received 
from  Homer. 

0«  yaj  firoy  s'Ssfa-'.  i  ■zrivuff  a'Jorra.  aT/aj, 

T    nvix.'  avuiuan;  eiffi  tai  Afa.tcc\oi  naXiovrai. 

They  drink  no  wine,  they  eat  no  common  food, 
And  therefore  nani'd  immortal,  void  of  blood. 

They  are  of  the  figure  of  a  man,  that  feeming 
the  mod  beautiful,  and  the  only  receptacle  of  rea- 
fon,  without  which  the  gods  cannot  be  virtuous, 
nor  happy  :  their  knowledge  infinite,  and  buund- 
lefs;  for  Velleius  in  Tully,  to  confute  Pythagoras, 
boldly  inquires,  '  Cur  quidquam  ignoraret  ani- 
"  mas  homiuis,  fi  effet  Deus  ?"  why  the  mind  of 
man  fliould  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  if  it  were  a 
god?  eafy  and  quiet  is  their  life;  and  therefore 
unconcerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  for 
being  full  of  themfelves,  why  fhould  they  look  on 
others,  or  trouble  their  minds  with  the  confide  ra- 
tion of  lefs  perfediion,  when  they  can  cxpe<5l  no 
advaatage  nor  addition  to  thtir  happinefs  r  yet 
thefe  glorious  beings  are  to  be  reverenced  for  the 
excellence  of  their  nature.  Our  piety  and  reli- 
gion muft  be  heroical,  not  forced  by  fear,  or  raifed 
by  hope  :  intereft  muft  not  bribe,  nor  terror  af- 
fright us  to  our  duty;  but  our  devotion  muii  be 
free,  and  unbiaffcd  by  the  felicitations  of  the  one, 
or  the  impulfe  of  the  other.  Thefe,  in  fhort,  are 
the  deities  cf  Epicurus ;  and  this  is  the  fum  of  his 
religion  :  a  lufficientinftance,  that  men  may  dream 
when  they  are  awake,  and  that  abfurd  fancies  are 
net  only  the  confequents  of  fleep.  Let  us  lock 
on  the  favourers  of  thefe  opinions,  and  what  are 
they  but  exaift  images  of  Timon's  philoiophers  ? 

"KvSpwriit  xiiir,;  or/iirios  if/.'rXlot  ctaxoi. 
Men,  calks  of  vain  opinion  full. 

For,  as  Tully  long  ago  nbftrvcd,  it  Is  their 
ufual  cuftom  to  avoid  dlfiiculties  by  propofing  ab- 
furdities;  that  the  lefs  may  not  be  difcerned, 
whilft  all  mens  eyes  are  on  the  greater.  For,  firft, 
not  to  require  an  explication  of  their  unintelligi- 
ble qunfi  corpus,  and  quaft /unguis,  it  is  very  eafy  to 
be  proved,  and  a  dircdl  conlequence  from  their 
eftablilhed  principles,  that  the  matter  of  the  dei- 
ties i-  pcrfe*5Hy  like  that  of  our  bodies,  and  fo  dif- 
cf  rpible  ;  nor  can  they  find  any  fccure  retreat  for 
their  gods  beyond  the  reach  and  power  of  trou- 
blelome  atom?,  which  fcattering  every  where  muft 
difturb  their  eafe.dettroy  their  quiet,  and  threaten 
a  diffoUuion.  For  fince  the  images  that  flow  from 
them,  move  the  mind,  which  they  affert  material, 
thofe  mufl.  be  body  : 

Tangere  enim  et  tangl  fine  corpore  nulla  poteft 
res.     Lucftt. 

For  nought  but  body  can  be  touch'd,  or  toudi. 
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And  fuice  it  Is  the  nature  of  body  to  refift,  the 
greater  and  heavier  the  atoms  are,  the  ftronger 
and  the  more  forcible  will  be  the  ftroke  on  the 
divine  fubftance ;  and  confequently  in  thi*  dilFo- 
hition  of  worlds,  in  thefe  mad  whirls  of  matter, 
their  deities,  unlefs  they  remove  them  beyond  the 
infinite  fpace,  muft  be  endangered  :  for  they  are 
not  perfed  folids,  and  above  the  power  and  force 
of  impulfe,  fuch  combinations  beinp  unfit  for  fenfe, 
or  animal  motion.  And  thus  the  Epicureans  muft 
neceiTarily  fall  into  that  abfurdity,  for  which 
Velleius  laflies  Anaximander,  "  Nativos  effe  Deos, 
"  et  longis  intervallis  orientes  et  occidentes," 
That  the  gods  are  born,  and  that  there  is  a  long 
interval  of  time  between  their  birth  and  their 
death.  But  fince  they  offer  as  a  reafon,  that  im- 
materiality is  incoufiftent  with  fenfe  and  prudence, 
I  fhall  coiifider  that  in  its  proper  place,  and  now 
examine  how  omnifciency  can  agree  to  their  gods. 
Lucretius,  in  his  fifth  book,  aflts  the  queftiun,  how 
the  gods  could  have  thofe  ideas  of  man,  fun,  moon, 
and  liars,  before  they  were  formed  ?  from  whence 
it  is  eafily  concluded,  that  they  imagine  the  di- 
vine perception  arifes  from  the  fame  caufes  that 
man's  does,  viz.  from  fome  fubtile  images  that 
flow  from  the  furfaces  of  things,  and  enter  at  the 
fenfes.  Now  it  had  been  an  attempt  worthy  the 
foaring  wit  of  our  poet,  to  have  defcribed  the  paf- 
fages  ef  thefe  images;  liow  they  reach  the  happy 
feats  entire,  how  thefe  light  airy  things  are  un- 
difturbed  by  the  rapid  whirls  of  matter,  and  how 
at  laft  they  fliould  all  conveniently  turn  round, 
and  enter  at  the  eyes  of  the  deity.  For  if  ours 
can  afcend  thither,  why  not  the  forms  of  thefe 
things  that  lie  fcattered  through  the  infinite 
worlds  reach  us  ?  no,  their  gods  niufl:  be  as  fenfe- 
lefs  as  they  are  carelefs ;  no  intruding  images 
muft  difturb  their  thoughts,  or  turn  them  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  happy  felves ;  no  doubt 
their  cafe  will  fcarce  agree  with  fuch  troublefome 
agitations,  and  like  the  foft  Sybarite,  fliould  the 
image  of  a  man  digging  encroach  upon  them,  they 
mutt  neceffarily  undergo  a  pjy/^a. 

As  for  the  figure  they  pleafe  to  allow  them, 
we  mufl  needs  acknowledge  it  a  wonderful  chance, 
that  man  (for  that  is  the  moft  proper  opinion) 
Ihould  fo  much  refemble  the  divine  nature  ;  but  I 
had  rather  believe  all  the  adulteries  in  the  poets, 
than  that  man  was  made  after  the  image  of  the 
Deity  without  his  diredion.  Befides,  what  need 
of  ali  diefe  members?  why  muft  they  have  eyes, 
uulcfs  they  have  a  looking-glafs  in  their  hands? 
why  mouth  and  teeth  which  v.'iil  never  be  em- 
ployed ?  and  why  does  not  that  fancied  ig-cvcfticc, 
or  equability  in  the  univerfe,  require  immortal 
men,  and  immortal  beafts !  for  that  would  make 
it  more  perfect.  Thefe  are  abfurdifies  fit  for  the 
credulity  of  an  Epicurean,  beyoiid  Imagination, 
had  not  thele  men  abetted  them,  and  made  good 
to  the  utmoft,  that  fevere  reficdion  of  TuUy,  "  Ni- 
"  hil  eft  tarn  abfurdum  quod  non  aliquis  c  philo- 
"  fophis  afferat ;"  There  is  nothing  fo  abfurd,  but 
one  or  other  of  the  philofophers  has  afferted  it. 

Now  1  come  to  confider,  whether  Providence  is 
jnconfiflent  with  the  happinefs  of  the  Deity.  And 


here  the  Epicureans  are  preft  with  the  confent  of 
mankind,  there  being  no  nation  but  has  f<>me  (ha- 
dow  of  piety,  which  muft  be  founded  on  the  be- 
lief of  Providence,  that  being  the  bafis  of  all  na- 
tural religion.  The  Stoics  took  the  notion  of  their 
UnCfisiros  voi^i  ku.)  -avoulu;,  their  intelligent  and 
fiery  fpirit,  from  the  excellent  order  and  difpofi. 
tion  of  the  univerfe.  The  N?f,  mind,  of  Ana::a- 
goras  is  fufficiently  known.  Nor  was  Ariftotle  an 
enemy  to  Providence,  though,  as  it  was  generally 
thought,  and  as  Atticus  the  Platonift  words  it, 
fiiXi'  2^1^»5>";5  r^fas  T8  Beiov  TX  Xnvu  to.  KoffyM  //.'isn 
zTifiyoaipH  Tris  t5  QeS  %ieixnin(i;,  confining  Provi- 
dence within  the  moon's  orb,  he  leaves  nothing 
below  to  his  diredion,  and  compares  him  to  Epi- 
curus, Ti  x.a)  oia^i^a  sf^o;  rif/S.;  j)  t5  KcfffjLH  ro  Sn<i» 
l^oixlraffPai,  xai  finbiiJt.iDi.)i  z^oo;  avrc  xoitunav  a^o/.i- 
•rreiy.  For  it  is  tlie  fame  thing  to  us  to  have  no 
Deity  at  all,  as  to  have  fuch  a  one  with  whom  we 
can  have  no  communication.  And  Athenagoras 
delivers  it  as  the  dodrine  of  the  Peripatum,  a- 
'^oeiionTd  zsavrct  nvx  KccTiaTi^tj  t3  ii^avv,  that  Provi- 
dence takes  care  of  nothing  below  the  flcy  ;  and 
Origen,  h  i^^arroy  'R^izv^a  A;  tjiv  zsfo'ovciccv  afftZu-j 
'Aoi^oriXrj.  Ariftotle's  opinions  concerning  Pro- 
vidence were  fomewhat  lefs  impious  than  thofe  of 
Epicuriis;  but  authority  will  prevail  little  with  a 
proud  Epicurean,  whofe  talent  it  is  to  fcofT  at  all 
befide  his  own  fed,  and  undervalue  every  man 
that  is  not  delighted  with  the  weeds  of  his  gar- 
den. 

And  here  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  as  Epicurus 
circumfcribed  the  Deity  with  the  finite  figure  of  a 
man,  fo  he  meafured  all  his  adions  by  the  fame  mo- 
del, and  thougkt  an  intermeddling  with  the  affairs 
of  the  world  would  bring  cares,  trouble,  and  dl- 
ftradion ;  becaufe  he  fometimes  obferved  a  neceffa- 
ly  connedion  betwixt  thefe  two,  in  thofe  little  in- 
tervals of  bufinefs  that  difturbed  his  eafe  and  quiet. 
A  fond  opinion,  diredly  contrary  to  the  confent  of 
the  world,  and  to  his  own  principles  and  pradice. 
For  what  tcouble  can  it  be  for  that  Being,  whom 
a  bare  intuition  (for  he  grants  him  Onmifcient) 
acquaints  with  all  the  fprings  and  wheels  of  na- 
ture; who  perfedly  knows  the  frr.me,  and  with  a 
nod  can  dired  and  rule  the  automaton  ;  for  fe!f- 
esiftence  Eeceffarily  infers  Omnipotence.  For  what 
can  determine  the  mode  of  exiftence  in  that  Be- 
ing ?  what  confine  its  power  ^  what  circumfcribe 
it .'  fince  it  depends  on  nothing  but  itfelf.  And 
fince  the  Deity  is  the  moft  excellent  of  heing,«:, 
how  can  it  want  that  amiable  attribute,  benevo- 
lence? will  not  an  Epicurean  commend  it  in  the 
mafter  of  the  garden  ?  will  he  not  be  prodigal  in 
his  praifes,  and  call  the  Athenian  a  god  for  his 
p'hilofophy,  and  make  his  numerous  books  (Laer- 
tius  calls  him  ■roXvf^ct'farrcijov,  the  moft  voluminous 
writer)  an  argument  for  iiis  Av^^iaeis,  deifica- 
tion f  And  are  all  thefe  commendations  beftowecl 
on  him,  becaufe  he  made  himfelf  unhappy  ?  Or 
muft  the  Deity  be  deprived  cf  that  perfedion, 
which  is  fo  lovely  in  man,  and  which  all  defire  he 
iliould  enjoy  ;  becaufc  v.'hcn  dangers  prefs,  they 
feek  for  relief  to  heaven,  and  paffionately  txpeft 
defcsnding  f  uccour ;   which  fufliciently  declares 
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that  the  belief  of  the  Providence  is  as  univerfal 
as  that  of  the  happinefs  of  the  Deity,  and  founded 
on  the  fame  reafon  '  for,  as  Fully  argue.«,  "  fac 
"  imagines  efle  quibus  pulfentur  animi,  fpecies 
"  qujedam  duntaxat  objicitur,  num  etiam  cur 
"  beata  fit  ?  cur  aeterna  ?"  Grant  they  are  images 
that  ftrike  the  mind,  a  certain  fpecies  only  offers 
itfelf  why  then  muft  it  be  happy  ?  why  eternal  ? 
And  confeq'jently,  the  fagie  reafon  di<5lating  that 
Providence  is  an  attribute,  requires  as  ftrong  an 
affent  as  when  it  declares  happinefs  to  be  one, 
fmcc  neither  can  be  inferred  from  the  bare  im- 
pulfe  of  the  images.  For  fuppofe  the  flroke  con- 
ftant.  yet  what  is  this  (as  Lucretius  would  have  it) 
to  eternity.  And  why  may  not  any  thing  we 
think  upon  be  efteemed  immortal  on  the  fame  ac- 
count ?  Suppofe  the  impulfe  continual,  yet  what 
connedlion  between  that  and  happinefs ;  fo  that 
the  Epicurean's  argument  recoils  againft  himfelf, 
and  he  is  foiled  at  his  own  weapons. 

And  now  who  can  imagine  fuch  abfurd  prin- 
ciples proper  to  lead  any  rational  inquirer  to  fe- 
renity.  Will  it  be  a  comfort  to  a  good  man,  to  tell 
him,  as  Ariftophanes  fpeaks  in  his  Clouds,  avr) 
Xr.MOi  0  tiTivoi  (iottiXiuei,  inftead  of  Jupiter  a  whirl- 
wind rule?,  when  it  is  his  greateft  intereft,  that 
there  fhould  be  a  merciful  difpofer,  who  takes  no- 
tice of,  and  will  reward  his  piety.  It  will  be  an 
admirable  fecurity  no  doubt  for  his  honefly,  to  af- 
fure  his  malicious  enemies,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
feared  but  their  own  difcovery.  And  unlefjs  their 
dreams  prove  treacherous  or  their  minds  rave, 
they  are  fecure  in  their  villanies,  and  may  be 
■wicked  as  often  as  they  can  fortunately  be  fo, 
as  often  as  occafion  invites,  or  intcrefl  perfuades. 
When  commonwealths  may  be  preferved  by  break- 
ing the  very  bandof  fociety,  to  aaOmr^ia  t-Jjj  zsoXi- 
<r5a;,  as  Polybius  in  his  hiftory,  book  vi.  ch.  54. 
calls  religion;  when  treafons  may  be  flifled  by 
taking  off  from  fubje<Sl:s  all  obligations  to  duty, 
but  their  own  weaknefs ;  and  when  a  Democles 
can  fit  quietly  under  his  hanging  fword  ;  then  the 
denial  of  Providence,  then  the  belief  of  a  world 
made  and  upheld  by  chance,  will  be  a  remedy  a- 
gainft  all  cares,  and  a  neceflary  caufe  of  that  de- 
lired  ' Kra^tii^ia,  ferenity  of  mind. 

Ver.  84.  In  thefe  four  verfes  he  defcribes  the  ty- 
ranny, as  he  calls  it,  of  religion  ;  whom  he  places  in 
heaven,  looking  flernly  down  on  mankind,  and 
frighting  them  into  a  vain  and  empty  fear  of  the 
gods.  And  here  let  all,  who,  with  Cicero,  find  a 
want  of  wit  in  Lucretius,  contemplate  this  image, 
and  fhow  me  one  more  beautiful  if  they  can  :  In 
what  a  deplorable  (late  lie  thofe  abjtd  wretches, 
cppreffed  under  the  tyranny  of  religion,  and  how 
dreadful  are  the  gruff  and  haughty  looks  with 
which  that  heavenly  tyrant  threatens  them  from 
above ; — the  devil  himfelf  fecms  to  be  lafliing  his 
whips  over  them. 

Ver.  88.  Here  the  poet  attempts  the  praife  of 
Epicurus  of  Athens,  the  fon  of  Neocles;  and  who 
lirft,  fays  he,  oppofed  himfelf  to  all  thefe  terrors, 
with  an  undaunted  foul,  and  being  by  the  flrength 
of  his  mind  carried  btyond  the  limits  of  this 
worldj  into  the  yifinite  all,  got  a  thorough  jn- 


fight  into  the  power  of  all  nature;  defcrtedher  In 
her  inmoft  and  moft  hidden  receffes ;  and  by 
teaching  mankind  that  things  are  made  without 
the  care  and  workmanfhip  of  the  gods,  totally 
overthrew  all  religion,  as  Cicero  obferves,  lib.  i. 
de  Natur.  Deer.  "  Quid  efl  enim  cur  ab  homini- 
"  bus  colendus  dicas,  cum  Dii,  non  modo  homines 
"  non  colant,  fed  omnino  nihil  curent,  nihil  a- 
"  gant .'"  For  what  reafon  is  there  why  men 
Ihould  worfhip  the  gods,  fince  not  only  they  take 
no  care  of  them,  but  are  entirely  void  of  all  care 
for  any  thing,  and  do  nothing  }  But  Gaffendus, 
Faber,  and  fome  others,  wafte  their  time  to  no 
purpofe,  while  they  endeavour  to  perfuade  that 
the  book  which  Epicurus  writ,  ■a^ilciatr^oi  of 
fandity  or  holinefs,  and  the  piety  of  the  Epicu- 
reans towards  the  gods,  are  a  fufficient  evidence,  ^ 
that  the  word  religion  is  ufed  in  this  place  by  the 
poet,  to  fignify  only  fuperftitinn,  and  an  idle  and  ' 
vain  fear  of  the  gods.  As  if  Lucretius  did  not 
abfolutely  renounce  all  belief  of  Providence ;  or 
had  been  that  fuperftitious  man  to  believe  that 
God  did  any  thing,  or  coHcerned  himfelf  with  the 
care  of  mankind. 

Ver.  93.  No  natural  efFefts 'whatever  give  fuch 
impreffion  of  divine  fear  as  thunder.  This  is  evi- 
dent by  the  example  of  fome  wicked  emperors; 
who,  though  they  were  Atheifts,  and  made  them» 
felves  gods,  yet  by  their  trembling  and  hiding 
themfelves  when  they  heard  it,  confeffed  a  greater 
divine  power  than  their  own.  "  Cselo  tonanteni 
"  credidimus  Jovem,"  Horat.  And,  therefore, 
Lucretius  in  this  place  fays  of  Epicurus,  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  him, 
that  even  the  found  of  thunder  made  not  him  fu- 
perftitious. 

Ver.  98.  TO  zsu^  The  all,  whatever  is  in  the 
nature  of  things,  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  after 
him,  diflinguifti  between  the  all,  and  what  they 
call  mundus^  the  world.  The  all  is  the  whole,  or 
the  univerle;  the  world  only  a  part  of  it.  The 
Epicureans  hcldtlie  all  to  be  infinite  and  eternal, 
never  to  have  had  a  beginning,  and  that  it  will 
never  have  an  end,  and  to  be  incapable  of  in- 
creafe  or  decreafe;  but  the  world  to  be  fiiiite,to 
have  had  a  beginning,  and  to  be  liable  to  have  an 
end.  Epicurus  called  the  all,  rut  oXuv  (pijtv,  the 
nature  of  the  whole  ;  and  in  Plutarch  t*;»  'ivruv 
(piriv,  the  nature  of  beings.  This  is  what  Ln- 
crctius  calls  in  this  place,  omne  immenfum,  the 
immenfe  All ;  and  our  tranHator,  the  mighty 
fpace. 

Ver.  103.  This  is  that  conqueft  which  Virgil 
celebrates,  Georg.  ii.  ver.  490.  where  he  lings  a 
pxan  to  the  vi<5tor  Epicurus. 

Foelix  qui  potuit.  rerum  cognofcere  caufas ; 
Atq.  omnes  metus,  et  inexorabilc  fatum 
Subjecit  pcdibus,  ftrepitumq.  Achcrontis  avarl. 

Happy  the  man,  alone,  thrice  happy  he, 

Who  could  through  grofs  effedts  their  caufes  fee  ; 

Whofe   courage  from   the  deeps    of  knowledge 

fprings, 
Nor  vainly  fear'd  inevitable  things  : 
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But  did  his  walk  of  virtue  calmly  go. 
Through  all  th'  alarms  of  death  and  hell   be- 
low. 

Coivl. 

Ver.  105.  In  thofe  twenty- four  verfes,  he  feems 
to  fufpe<ft  that  Memmius  will  be  ftartled  at  this 
impious  dodtrine  that  tends  to  the  fubverfion  of 
religion  and  denies  the  Divine  Providence ;  he 
therefore  endeavours  to  buoy  up  his  mind,  by  tell- 
ing him  that  the  religion  which  acknowledges 
Providence,  did  often  formerly  perfuade  men  to 
commit  the  moft  horrid  crimes.  To  prove  this, 
he  brings  the  example  of  Iphigenia,  who,  upon 
the  account  of  religion,  and  even  by  command  of 
the  oracle,  was  facrificed  to  Diana  upon  her  altar 
at  Aulis,  a  port  of  Bceotia  on  tke  river  Euripus, 
even  her  own  father  aflifting  at  the  facrifice  ;  and 
this  was  done,  fays  he, 

To  bribei  the  gods,  and  buy  a  wind  for  Troy. 

For  the  ftory  goes,  that  Agamemnon,  king  of 
Myceaas  and  Argos,  whom  the  Greeks  made 
choice  of  to  command  in  their  expedition  againft 
Troy,  had  killed  a  favourite  flag,  belonging  to 
Diana,  who,  enraged  at  it,  fent  a  tempeft  among 
their  (hips,  which  forced  them  into  the  port  of 
Aulis;  where  being  detained  for  fome  time  by 
contrary  winds,  they  at  length  fent  to  confult  the 
oracle,  who  told  them  Diana  would  not  be  ap- 
peafed  till  Iphigenia  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
was  facrificed  to  that  incenfed  goddefs;  and  this 
was  accordingly  done,  fays  the  fable,  which,  as 
well  as  what  is  related  of  Idomeneus,  who,  under 
pretence  of  a  vow,  would  have  facrificed  his  eldeft 
fon,  took  rife,  no  doubt,  from  the  flory  of  Jephtha. 
which  happened  not  a  great  many  years  before  the 
fiege  of  Troy 

Ver.  ;  09.  She  was  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  I.a- 
tona,  and  born  at  the  fame  birth  with  Apollo.  A 
virgin  goddefs,  whofc  chief  delight  was  hunting 
of  wild  beafts ;  for  which  reafon  ihe  was  called 
the  goddefs  of  the  woods.  She  was  Luna  in  hea- 
ven, Diana  upon  earth,  and  Proferpina  in  hell. 
Hence  Dry  den,  or  rather  Chaucer,  in  the  Knight's 
Tale : 

O  goddefs,  haunter  of  the  woodland  green, 

To  whom  both  heav'n,  and  earth,   and  fcas  are 

feen; 
Queen  of  the  nether  Ikies,  where  half  the  year. 
Thy  filver  beams  defcend,  and  light  the  gloomy 

fphere ; 
Thou,  goddefs,  by  thy  triple  fhape  art  feen, 
In  heav'n,  earth,  hell,  and  ev'ry  where  a  queen. 

Ver.  III.  It  was  the  cuftom  to  deck  and  trim 
up  the  vidlims  with  ribbands  of  feveral  colours, 
and  other  gauderies,  as  if  they  were  to  be  led 
to  their  nuptials,  not  their  death. 

Ver.  114.  For  fhe  was  led  to  the  altar  by  her 
own  father  Agamemnon,  and  his  brother  Mene- 
laus,  who  commanded  the  Greeks  in  the  war  a- 
gainft  the  Trojans. 

Ver.  124,  Becaufe  Ihe  was  the  eldeft  of  all  A- 


gamemnon's  children.    Thus  fhe  fays  to  her  fa. 
ther  in  Euripides : 

Ifhig.  in  Aul.  ver.  122©. 

I  was  the  firft  that  called  you  father,  and  firft  that 
you  called  child. 

Ver.  129.  Lucretius  once  more  diftrufts,  left 
Memmius  giving  credit  to  the  fables  of  the  poeta 
of  Acheron,  Cerberus,  the  puniftiments  after 
death,  &c.  to  which  he  had  been  long  accuftom- 
ed,  fliould  {till  be  averfe  to  his  opinions;  he  there- 
lore  obviates  thefe  fcruples  by  fuggefting  to  him, 
that  all  thofe  and  the  like  fables  are  only  the 
mere  inventions  of  poets ;  and  that  he  himfelf 
could  invent  others  altogether  as  dreadful. 

Ver.  13 J,  In  thefe  twenty-four  verfes  he  infi- 
nuates,  that  fince  the  dread  of  punifhments  after 
death  proceeds  from  the  belief  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  if  it  be  once  proved  that  the  foul  is 
mortal,  all  that  vain  fear  will  vanilh  ;  but  fince 
the  philofopher.-i  have  differed  in  opinion  concern- 
ing the  foul,  fome  believing  it  to  be  born  with 
the  body,  and  to  die  with  it ;  others,  that  it  exifta 
before,  and  is  infufed  into  hodies  at  the  moment 
of  their  birth,  and  that  being  feparated  from  the 
body  by  death,  it  goes  down  into  hell ;  or  tranl- 
migrates  into  the  bodies  of  beafts,  certainly  men 
would  be  much  in  the  wrong  to  contemn  Pro- 
vidence, feeing  eternal  torments  are  referved  for 
all  that  defpife  it. 

Ver.  141.  The  opinions   concerning  the  foul 
were  very  different  in  the  age  of  Lucretius.  Some 
of  the  ancients  believed  it   to   exift  from  all  eter- 
nity, and  that  it   is  incorporeal   and  immortal; 
others,  that  it  is  born  with  the  body,  and  corporeal 
and  mortal      Plato  held  it  to  be  created  from  all 
eternity,  and  that  it  was  placed  among  the  flars; 
till  grown  weary  of  celeftial,  and  falling  in  love 
with  earthly  things,  it  infufed  itfelf  into  bodies,  at 
the  moment  of  their  birth.     Ariftotle,  that  it  was 
not  created  from  all  eternity,  but  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  body ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  it  begins  to 
exift  in  heaven,  at  the  time  when  the  body  is 
born,  and  is  the  fame  moment  infufed  into  the 
body,  and  continues  in  it,  till  it  is  feparated  from 
it  by  death,  and  then  returns  back  to  heaven ; 
but  he  held  it  to  be  incorporeal  and  immortal. 
Hence  others  fabled,  that  after  death  fouls  return 
into  heaven  from  whence  they  came ;  others,  that 
they  defcend  into  hell,   but  not  all  into  the  fame 
place  ;  for  they  imagined   that  the  fouls  of  men 
who  had  lived  wicked  lives,  were  thrown   down 
into  Tartarus,  which   they  held  to  be  the  lowefl: 
deep  of  the  infernal  abodes ;  but  that  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  had  lived  well,  were  received  into  Ely- 
fium.     Others,  as  Ennius,  held  that  the  body  re- 
turned into  earth,  and  that  the  foul  flew  away 
into   heaven ;  but    that   the    fliadows   or   ghofts, 
which  they  held  to  be  certain  images  of  fouls,  go 
into  hell.     Pythagoras  believed  the  foul  to  exifl; 
from  all   eternity,  and  to  be  immortal  and  incor- 
poreal, but  that  after  death  it  goes  from  body  into 
body,  as  well  of  man  as  of  beait ;  and  this  is  whas 
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they  call  metempfychofts,  tranfmigratioii  of  fonls. 
But  Heraclitus,  Deniocritus,  Epicurus,  Hipparchus, 
Hippo,  Thales,  Hippocrates,  Zenophanes,  Parme- 
nides,  Empedodes,  Lucretius,  and  others  of  the 
like  gang,  held  the  foul  to  be  born  with  the  body, 
and  corporeal  and  mortal ;  but  with  this  dififer- 
ence,  that  Hippo  and  Thales  believed  it  to  con- 
Cfl  of  water;  Heraclitus,  Democritus,  and  Hip- 
parchus, of  fire ;  fome  of  the  difciples  of  Thales,  of 
air ;  Hippocrates,  of  fire  and  water ;  Xenophanes, 
of  water  and  earth;  Parmenides,  of  earth  and 
lire ;  Empedodes,  of  all  the  four  elements,  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water  ;   Critias,  of  blood,  &c. 

Ver.  148.  He  was  a  Latin  poet,  who  lived  about 
3  hundred  years  before  Lucretius  ;  who  calls  him 
the  firft  of  the  Latin  poets,  not  that  he  lived  be- 
fore any  of  the  others ;  for  Livius  Andronicus 
■writ  poems  before  Ennius  ;  but  becaufe  he  was  the 
firfl  of  the  Latin  poets,  that  writ  an  epic  and  he- 
roic poem  after  the  example  of  Homer.  He  was  a 
Pythagorean,  as  indeed  were  moft  of  the  writers 
of  that  age. 

Ver.  150.  A  country  of  Europe,  very  well 
known,  it  lies  extended  in  the  fliape  of  a  boot, 
'between  the  Adriatic  or  Gulph  of  Venice,  from 
the  north  and  eaft  ;  and  the  Tyrrhene  or  Tufcan 
Sea  from  the  fouth ;  to  the  north  and  wefl  the 
Alps  divide  it  from  Germany  and  France. 

Ver.  152.  So  called  from  Acheron,  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell,  that  was  feigned  to  receive  the  fouls 
of  the  dead.  What  our  tranHator  calls  Acheru- 
f'an  palaces,  his  author  calls  Achtr-ufm  Templa,  the 
vaft  and  fpacious  places  of  hell ;  for  fo  the  word 
Templa  fignifies ;  Templa  Cali  in  Terence  is  ufed  to 
fignify  the  immenfe  tracSt  of  the  air  ;  and  thus  too 
in  Lucretius  we  find  "  ^theris  Templa,  tronitra- 
«'  lia  Templa,"  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

Ver.  153.  Ennius,  as  we  obferved  before,  held 
the  Pythagorean  dodlrine  of  the  tranfniigration  of 
fouls ;  and  he  affirmed  that  the  foul  of  Homer 
was  in  his  body.  But  that  he  might  not  injure 
Tluto,  he  bequeathed  to  the  infernal  manfions,  not 
the  fouls  nor  the  bodies,  but  the  ghofls,  fpedtres, 
images,  or  fhadows  of  the  dead,  which  appearing 
to  us,  or  feeming  to  do  fo,  when  we  are  afleep, 
awake,  or  in  our  ficknefs,  flrike  a  terror  into  our 
minds.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Ennius  ;  which 
Lucretius  hints  at  in  this  place,  and  by  the  way 
takes  occafion  to  deride. 

Ver.  154.  He  means  ghofls  or  fpedlres,  which 
the  ancients  held  to  be  a  third  nature,  of  which, 
together  with  foul  and  body,  the  whole  man  con- 
Cfts. 

Ver.  155.  Homer,  the  Greek  poet,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  thing  that  we  can  fay  in  his 
commendation.  But  Cicero  in  Lucullus  mentions 
this  dream  of  Ennius,  "  Vifus  Honierus  adefTe 
PoetJE,"  Homer  feemed  to  appear  to  the  poet ; 
and  in  the  dream  of  Scipio,  he  fays,  "  Fit  enim 
fer5  ut  cogitationes  fermonefque  noftri  pariant  ali- 
quid  in  Somno,  tale,  quale  de  Homero  fcribit  En- 
nius, de  quo  videlicet  fxpiflimd  vigilans  folebat 
cogitare  et  loqni."  For  it  often  happens  that  our 
thoughts  and  words  produce  in  our  fleep,  fome- 
thing  like  that  which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer,  of 


whom  he  waking  was  wont  frequently  to  think 
and  fpeak. 

Ver.  158.  For  Ennius  ufed  to  fay,  that  the 
ghofl  of  Homer  came  to  him  from  hell,  and  bit- 
terly weeping  difcovered  to  him  the  nature  of 
things :  a  folly  for  which  Cicero  fufiUciently  laughs 
at  him  in  his  fecond  book  of  Academic  Queflions. 

Ver.  159.  Therefore  to  deliver  his  Memmius 
from  all  his  fears,  he  tells  him  in  ver.  8.  that  he 
will  difpute,  not  only  of  the  heavens,  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  generation  of  things;  all  which  he 
had  before  promifed  to  do ;  but  that  he  will  ex- 
plain befides  the  nature  of  the  foul,  and  what  thofe 
things  are  which  affecSl  us  to  that  degree,  fome- 
times  when  we  are  awake,  fometimes  when  afleep, 
tliat  we  think  we  fee  perfons  long  fince  dead,  and 
hear  them  talking  to  us ;  from  whence  we  be- 
lieve that  the  foul  exifts  after  her  reparation  from 
the  body. 

Ver.  167.  Having  propofed  the  argument  of 
the  following  work,  the  poet,  in  thefe  ten  verfes, 
weighs  the  difficulty  of  it ;  and  declares  how  hard 
a  taCc  it  is  to  write  in  Latin  verfe  the  philofophy 
of  the  Greeks,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Epicurus  and  his 
followers  ;  as  well  becaufe  of  the  poornefs  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  as  of  the  newnefs  of  the  fubjedl  : 
he  profelTes,  however,  that  he  is  willing  to  under- 
go any  labour  for  the  fake  of  his  beloved  Mem- 
mius, whom  he  has  undertaken  to  inftrucft. 

Ver.  1 77.  In  thefe  four  verfes  the  poet  declares, 
that  thofe  caufelefs  and  empty  feais,  and  that  in- 
ward darknefs  which  religion  and  ignorance  have 
produced  in  the  minds  of  men,  cannot  be  difpelled 
and  chafed  away  by  any  beams  of  outward  fun- 
fliine;  but  by  that  philofophy,  that  inflrudls  us 
aright  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  teaches  the 
true  caufes  of  them. 

Ver.  1 8 1.  At  length  in  thefe  eleven  verfes  he 
enters  upon  his  fubjeift,  and  totally  to  overthrow 
all  belief  of  Providence,  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  things  were  originally  made  without  the  help 
of  the  gods;  and  therefore  are  not  governed  and 
adminiftercd  by  them  :  And  that  he  may  go  on 
the  more  fuccefsfuUy  in  his  argumentation,  he 
firft  of  all  lays  down  this  principle  :  That  nothing 
is  made  of  nothing,  which  he  is  going  to  prove  at 
large  ;  for  he  had  taken  notice,  that  the  belief  of 
Providence  fprung  from  hence  :  That  men  had 
obferved  many  thing?  upon  earth,  and  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  not  being  able  to  difcover  the  caufes  of 
them,  immediately  concluded  that  the  gods  had 
made  them  out  of  nothing;  the  faluty  of  which 
he  undertakes  to  demonftrate. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  Lucretius  begins  his  philofo- 
phy with  the  denial  of  the  creation ;  and  we  fhall 
find  him  very  copious  in  his  arguments  to  juftify 
this  abfurd  opinion,  but  not  one  of  them  reache* 
his  defign  :  For  though  all  things  now  rife  from 
proper  feeds,  and  grow  by  juft  degrees ;  though 
they  fpring  only  at  convenient  feafons  of  the  year, 
yet  how  does  this  evince  that  thefe  feeds  were  noc 
the  produAion  of  the  Almighty  word  ?  But  td 
confute  his  impious  opinion,  and  demonftrate  that 
it  is  impoflible  matter  fhould  be  felf-esiftent ;  that 
it  caniio:  be  iSsAf  »i  ■r«  QtS,  fifter  to  the  Deity,  as 
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Hierocles,  "  de  Fato  et  Provldentia,"  p.  lo.  fays, 
the  Platonifts  imagine,  it  is  fufficient  to  look  a- 
broad  into  the  world,  and  fee  that  flones  and  mud 
are  not  beings  of  infinite  perfeftion  ;  for  whatfo- 
ever  is  uuravfe,  felf-exiftent,  as  Scaliger  calls  the 
Deity,  can  have  no  bounds  fst  to  its  excellency  : 
For  what  can  hinder  the  utmoft  perftdtion  in  that 
beirg  which  depends  only  on  itfelf  ?  Now  if  he 
could  have  proved,  that  nothing  is  made  of  no- 
thing. Providence  had  at  otjce  been  overthrown  ; 
but  the  reader  will  eafily  difcern,  that  after  all 
his  great  labour,  and  the  mighty  buftle  he  makes, 
he  in  efftifb  proves  no  more  than  what  no  man 
denies;  that  is  to  fay,  that  nothing  within  the 
compafs  and  circumference  of  nature  is  produced 
from  nothing.  And,  therefore,  Laftantius,  z. 
Inft.  lo.  fpeaking  of  this  argument  of  the  Epicu- 
reans, had  reafon  to  fay,  "  Sin  autem  intra  natu- 
ral vires  contineri  voluerit  Epicurus,  non  efTet  cur 
a  nobis  non  laudaretur.  Conftat  enim  ex  nihilo 
nihil  fieri  pofle  natiirje  viribus."  If  Epicurus 
would  be  content,  that  this  propufition  Ihould  be 
interpreted  to  extend  no  farther  than  to  things 
■within  the  ftrength  of  nature,  wc  ihould  have  no 
reafon  pot  to  approve  it:  For  it  is  mofl;  certain, 
that  nothing  is  made  of  nothing  by  the  Ifrength 
and  power  of  nature.  There  is  not,  therefore, 
any  reafon  to  fear  whatever  arguments  can  be 
brought  agaiijft  the  power  of  God,  fince  thofe 
which  the  moft  penetrating  wit  of  Lucretius  has 
been  able  to  advasce,  are  fo  weak  ;  for  if  his  im- 
pious dodrine  could  have  been  defended,  he'  cer- 
tainly was  capable  of  defending  it : 

Si  pergama  dextra 

Defend!  poffent,  certe  hac  defenfa  fuiflent. 

Ver.  19a.  Epicurus,  in  the  epiftle  to  Herodo- 
tus, has  comprehended  in  a  few  words  this  firfl 
argument,  which  Lucretius  brings  to  prove,  that 
nothing  is  made  of  nothing,  sSjv  yivijat  ix  t5  //.h  Hv- 
<ro;,  wav  yap  Ik  TrcivTOi  iyivijcn  at,  affipfiizTuv  Ss  Hin 
rrfotrhof/Avcf  which  is  exadly  what  Lucretius  fays 
more  at  large  in  thefe  eighteen  verfes.  If  things 
were  produced  from  nothing,  then  every  thing 
would  proceed  from  every  thing  :  there  would 
be  no  need  of  feed,  but  men  would  ftart  up  out 
of  the  earth,  beaftsand  fiih  would  drop  out  of  the 
(ky,  &.C.  Now  fince  all  things  do  not  proceed 
from  all  things  :  but  certain  proper  feeds  ^are  ne- 
cefTary,  he  rightly  concludes,  that  nothing  is  pro- 
duced from  nothing.  Nor  indeed  can  any  thing 
be  obje6led  againft  this  argument,  inafmuch  as  it 
extends  only  10  things  within  the  power  of  na- 
ture  ;  for  fo  far  it  holds  good,  but  no  farther. 

Ver.  aio.  The  preceding  argument,  to  prove 
that  nothing  is  made  of  nothing,  was  brought 
from  the  firft  rife  and  beginning  of  things.  He 
now  in  twelve,  verfes  proves  the  fame  pro- 
pofition  by  another  argument,  drawn  from  the 
conftant  and  never  changing  elfeifls  of  the  feafons 
in  which  the  things  are  brought  forth.  For  why 
fhould  rofes  be  produced  only  in  the  fpring,  why 
fruits  in  fummer,  and  grapes  in  autumn,  and  not 
any  or  all  of  them  in  winter,  if  matter  contribut- 
ed nothing  to  their  production,  fince  there  is  not 
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a  greater  difpofition  in  one  feafon  of  the  year  than 
in  another,  to  produce  any  thing  out  of  nothing? 
This  argument  likewife  holds  good,  taking  it  to 
,  extend  no  farther  than  to  things  within  the 
ftrength  of  nature. 

Ver.  316.  He  means  in  the  fpring  ;  the  feafon 

When  firft  the  tender  blades  of  grafs  appear, 
And  buds,  that  yet  the  blafls  of  Eurus 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to 
the  year. 

Ver.  Z2Z.  His  third  argument,  contained  in 
thefe  nine  verfes,  is  brought  from  the  natural 
growth  of  things.  For  if  things  were  made  of 
nothing,  what  hinders  them  from  growing  bigger 
out  of  nothing  likewife  ?  And  thus  there  would 
be  no  need  of  time  for  them  to  attain  to  the 
height  of  their  perfeiftion,  and  fullnefs  of  growth; 
at  Icaft,  in  a  moment  of  time,  a  new-born  babe 
might  ftart  up  into  a  ;lurdy  youth,  &c.  For 
things  grow  flowly  and  by  degrees,  becaufe  they 
are  increafed  by  a  certain  matter,  and  by  certaia 
principles,  which  in  one  inftant  of  time  can  nei- 
ther be  affcnibled,  difpofed  in  due  order,  nor  join- 
ed together.  Since,  therefore,  all  things  are  nou- 
riflied,  and  grow  by  the  help  of  proper  feed,  they 
mufc  of  ncctffity  be  produced  from  proper  feeds 
likewife.  This  argument  too  is  valid,  provided 
ftill  it  be  not  extended  to  things  above  the  power 
of  nature. 

Ver.  231.  Thefe  eight  verfes  contain  his  fourth 
argument,  which  he  has  taken  from  the  neceflity 
of  food  and  noHrifhment,  and  is  no  lefs  cogent 
than  the  others.  For  fince  the  earth  can  bring 
forth  nothing  without  rain;  and  fince  animals, 
when  deprived  of  food  and  nouriflimeut,  can  nei- 
ther propagate  their  kinds,  nor  even  fuppdrt  their 
own  lives;  who  can  be  fo  weak  as  to  believe,  that 
either  animals,  or  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  are  pro- 
duced out  of  r.othing,  it  being  moft  evident,  that 
matter  is  effentially  neceffary  for  the  production 
and  nouriftiment  of  all  things  ?  Nay,  we  ought 
rather  to  conclude,  that  there  are  certain  feeds,  of 
which  things  are  compofed,  as  words  are  of  let- 
ters. 

Ver,  239.  His  fifth  argument,  in  thefe  fourteen 
verfes,  is  taken  from  the  fixed  and  determinate 
fizeand  duration  of  things  ;  For  if  men,  for  ex- 
ample, were  produced  of  nothing,  whence  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  they  are  conftantly  fo  weak  and 
little  ?  Whence  proceeds  this  ftiortncfs  of  life, 
and  the  other  inconveniences  and  imperfe<Slions  of 
mankind  -.  But  admit,  that  men  proceed  from 
certain  feeds,  and  of  a  certain  matter,  and  all  thofe 
things  will  be  eafily  accounted  for,  and  even  ap- 
pear neceflary  and  unavoidable. 

This  argument  holds  good  with  the  fame  re- 
ftridlion  as  the  former;  but  not  without  fome 
diftindlion  :  For  nature  feems  to  have  prefcribed 
no  bounds  to  the  fize  of  fome  inanamate  things. 
Fire,  for  example,  if  you  continue  to  fupply  it 
with  ftill  more  and  more  fuel,  it  ftill  grows  big- 
ger and  bigger  :  But  to  all  things  that  have  life, 
to  plants  as  well  as  animals,  nature  has  fixed  cer- 
tain bounds  of  growth  and  magnitude  :  For  things 
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grow  by  the  ftrength  of  natural  heat  only  ;  which 
leffens  by  degrees,  when  either  through  failure 
of  flrength,  or  the  oppofition  of  contraries,  it  can 
diffufe  and  fpread  itfelf  no  farther ;  befides  it  de- 
cays and  grows  \veak  with  age. 

Ver.  240.  Lucretius  feems  to  allude  to  the 
fable  of  Polyphemus,  of  whom  Virgil,  ^n.  3.  ver. 
364- 

■        graditurque  per  aequor 

Jam  medium,  necdum  flu<5tus  latera  ardua  tinxlt. 

— Through  feas  he  ftrides. 

And  fcarce  the  topmoft  billows  touch'd  his  fides. 

Dry  den. 

Ver.  243.  As  the  giants  were  feigned  to  be ;  of 
whom,  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  ver.  a88. 

Ter  funt  conati  imponere  Pelio  OfTam 
Scilicet  et  Offse  frondofum  involvere  Olympum. 
OfTa  on  Pclion  they  thrice  flrove  to  call, 
And  on  them  would  have  heap'd  Olympus  too  at 
laft. 

But  this  fable  cf  the  giants  fight  with  the  gods 
■was  not  invented  by  the  Greeks,  bu:  came  from 
the  eaftern  nations,  and  arofe  from  the  true  flory 
of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Ver.  253.  The  poet  had  obrerved,  that  corn, 
trees,  flowers,  &c.  are  improved  and  bettered  by 
human  induftry  ;  from  whence  he  brings  his  fixth 
and  laft  argument,  to  prove  that  nothing  is  made 
of  nothing,  and  reafonsthus  in  thefe  eight  verfes. 
All  this  is  occafioned  by  certain  hidden  feeds 
For  what  would  induftry  and  labour  avail,  if  thofe 
things  were  produced  from  nothing  ?  It  would 
indeed  be  vain  and  ufeleft  :  And  whofoever  fhould 
undertake  to  cultivate  nothing,  would  do  nothing. 
Nay,  what  can  hinder  plants,  that  are  produced 
fc-om  nothing,  from  improving  and  growing  every 
year  more  fair  and  fruitful  of  their  own  accord  ? 

Ver.  261.  Hitherto  Lucretius  has  been  prov- 
ing, that  nothing  is  made  of  nothing.  Bur  now, 
in  thefe  two  verfes,  he  propofes  another  principle 
•which  is  a  confequent  of  the  former,  viz.  that  no- 
thing is  annihilated,  or  reduced  into  nothing. 

Ver.  263.  !n  thefe  feven  verfes,  he  brings  his 
firft  argument  againft  the  annihilation  of  things, 
and  reafons  to  this  pnrpofe,  from  the  common  re- 
folution  of  compound  bodies.  For,  fays  he,  if 
things  refolved  into  nothing,  or  were  mortal  in 
all  their  parts,  tlere  would  be  no  need  of  force 
or  violence  to  dilTolve  any  of'them  :  But  as  every 
thing  would  be  produced,  and  appear  on  a  fudden, 
without  the  endeavour  or  force  of  any  other  thing  ; 
fo  without  the  force  or  violence  of  any  other  thing 
likewife,  every  thing  would  perifh,  not  by  a  dif- 
folution  of  its  parts ;  but  withdrawn  from  our 
eyes,  would  vanifh  away  in  a  moment  of  time, 
and  thus  refolve  into  nothing.  For  the  reafon 
why  force  is  requifite  to  difi'olve  each  thing  is, 
becaufe  it  confifts  of  feeds  that  remain  after  its 
diflblution. 

Ver.  270.  His  fecond  argument,  to  prove  that 
nothing  is  reduced  into  nothing,  is  contained  in 
Uiefe  fifteen  verfes.    Animals,  fays  he,  which,  as 


I  have  already  proved,  are  not  made  out  of  no* 
thing,  are  born  daily,  and  die  dail)'.  The  foun- 
tains perpetually  fupply  waters,  of  which  rivers 
and  the  fea  confift,  &c.  Now  whence  could  all 
thefe  things  proceed,  if  there  were  not  fome  im- 
mortal feeds,  that  remain  after  the  diffolution  of 
the  bodies  ?  For  who  is  fo  void  of  fenfe,  as  not 
to  grant  that  the  firft  matter  of  things,  if  it  were 
fometimes  fubjecSl  to  perifh,  muft  have  been  to- 
tally confumed  in  the  infinite  fucceffion  of  years, 
that  has  paffed  away  fince  the  beginning  of  things ; 
infomuch,  that  nothing  of  it  would  be  now  left  to 
repair  and  renew  the  things  that  are  daily  dy- 
ing .> 

Ver.  277.  For  the  Epicureans  held,  that  the 
fun  and  ftars  wsre  fires,  that  required  nourifli- 
ment  to  feed  and  keep  alive  their  flames  ;  and  that 
they  were  nouriftied  by  the  vapours  and  exhala^ 
tions  that  rife  from  the  earth  and  fea.  Nor  was 
this  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  only,  but  of  the  Stoics 
likewife.  Nay,  we  may  trace  this  belief  even  to 
before- the  age  of  Zeno. 

But  to  anfwer  this  queftion  of  Lucretius,  and 
give  a  probable  reafon  of  the  perpetual  fupply  of 
waters  to  fountains  and  rivers,  we  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  invention  that  Cowley  found  out  to 
juftify  his 

' Eternal  fountain  of  all  waves. 

Where  there  vaft  court  the  mother  waters  keep, 
And  undifturb'd  by  moons  in  fiience  fleep  ; 

And  ftabiifti  an  abyfs,  or  deep  gulf  of  waters,  in- 
to which  the  fea  difcharges  itfelf,  as  rivers  do  in- 
to the  fea ;  and  thus  there  is  a  perpetual  circula- 
tion of  water,  like  that  of  the  tlood  in  human  bo- 
dies ;  and  this  Lucretius  himfelf  owns  in  fome 
meafure,  Book  vi.  ver.  627.  For  to  refer  the  ori- 
ginal of  fountains  to  condcnfation,  and  afterwards 
to  a  diffolution  of  vapours  under  the  earth,  is  one 
of  the  moft  unphilolophical  opinions  in  all  Arif- 
totle.  Befides,  fuch  an  abyfs  of  waters  is  very  a- 
grceable  to  the  fcriptures ;  for  Jacob  blefles  Jo- 
feph  with  the  bleffings  of  the  heavens  above,  and 
with  the  bleffings  of  the  depth  beneath  ;  that  is, 
with  the  dew  and  rain  of  heaven,  and  with  the 
fountains  and  rivers  that  arife  from  the  deep ;  and 
conformably  to  this,  Efdras  alks.  What  habitations 
are  in  the  heart  of  the  fea,  and  what  veins  in  the 
root  of  the  abyfs.'  Thus  too  at  the  end  of  the 
deluge,  Mofes  fays,  "  That  God  flopped  the  win- 
dows of  heaven, and  the  fountains  of  the  abyfs." 

Ver.  285.  In  thefe  thirteen  verfes,  he  urges  his 
third  argument,  and  fays,  that  it  is  evident,  that 
nothing  is  annihilated,  becaufe  the  fame  force  is 
not  fufficient  to  diffolve  all  things;  for  it  is  in 
vain  for  any  man  to  objedl,  that  the  ianie  force 
cannot  diffolve  all  things,  becaufe  the  principles 
of  bodies  are  joined  together  by  different  textures. 
For  what  would  that  difparity  of  texture  avail, 
what  even  the  principles  themfelves,  if  they  can 
be  reduced  into  nothing,  are  not  able  to  refift,  or 
hold  good  even  againft  the  flighteft  touch  .'  But 
admitting  there  are  certain  principles,  which  are 
eternal,  then  indeed  a  reafon  may  be  given  from 
the  difilmilitude  of  their  contexture  with  one  ano- 
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ther,  why  the  fame  force  Is  not  alike  fufficient  to 
diflblve  all  things. 

Ver.  291.  For  the  eternity  of  the  feeds  alone 
would  fignify  nothing,  unlefs  there  were  a  difli- 
militude  of  them  likewife,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  union  or  connetftion  of  things;  and, 
therefore,  though  the  firft  bodies  were  eternal, 
yet  the  compounds  would  not,  for  that  reafon 
only,  remain  entire  one  moment  of  time. 

Ver,  z^-  But  becaufe  there  are  many  things 
which,  as  they  diffulvc,  vanifh  both  from  our  fight 
and  touch,  to  that  degree,  that  they  feem  totally 
to  perifli,  he,  in  thefe  eighteen  verfes,  obviates 
that  obje>flion,  and  fliows,  that  even  the  rain, 
which,  when  it  falls  upon  the  earth,  dries  away, 
and  chiefly  may  feem  to  vanifh,  does  not,  never- 
thelefs,  perifh,  but  fupplies  matter  for  the  growth 
of  all  manner  of  plants  and  trees,  and  to  enable 
them  to  bring  forth  their  feveral  fruits  in  great 
abundance,  for  the  nourilhment  and  fupport  of 
men,  birds,  and  beafts.  We  cannot,  therelore,  be- 
lieve, that  the  leaft  particle  of  the  fhowers  entire- 
ly perifties,  fince  fo  many  excellent  things  are  re- 
newed and  repaired  by  them.  Laftly,  He  con- 
cludes, that  nothing  returns  to  nothing,  fince  na- 
ture produces  one  thing  out  of  another,  and  never 
any  thing  new  ;  but  makes  ufe  of  the  matter  of 
another  thing  that  had  been  dilTolved  before.  See 
the  note  on  v.  957.  B.  ii. 

Ver,  314.  This  agrees  with  the  maxim  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  lib.  i.  "  de  general  ct  corrupt."  'H  t5?i 
<P^o(>a,  kAXs  yiviffis,  fi  rSot  -yiviiri;  ojAAs  pfo^a,.  The 
corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  generation  of  ano- 
ther, and  the  generation  of  one  thing  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  another. 

Ver,  316  But  that  he  may  not  difpute  to  no 
purpofe,  while  his  Memmius  will  perhaps  diftrufl 
the  validity  of  all  the  arguments  he  has  hitherto 
brought  to  eftablifh  his  atoms,  becaufe  thofe  eter- 
nal principles  and  feeds  of  things,  in  themfelves, 
and  apart  from  the  bodies  which  they  compofe, 
are  imperceptible  to  the  fenfe,  and,  by  reafon  of 
their  exility,  too  fmall  and  fubtle  not  to  efcape 
the  fight,  even  of  the  fharpefl:  and  mofl  piercing 
eye,  he  brings  feveral  inftances  of  corporeal  fub- 
ftances,  to  which  no  man  denies  an  exiftence, 
though  they  are  invifible  to  the  eye.  Firft,  of 
the  wind,  in  thirty-three  verfes,  whofe  force  and 
violence,  fays  he,  whoever  thoroughly  confiders 
how  It  toffes  and  difturbs  the  fea,  with  what  fury 
it  drives  the  (hips,  &c.  will  acknowledge  it  to  be 
corporeal,  though  no  eye  could  ever  difcover  its 
particles  ;  and  this  too  the  more  readily,  if  he  re- 
fledls,  that  winds  ru(h  on  in  the  fame  manner  as 
rapid  rivers  do,  when  their  waters  are  fwoln  with 
Tain,  and  bear  before  them  whatever  oppofes  their 
courfe ;  and  that  rivers  are  bodies,  the  fenfes 
themfelves  moft  plainly  demonflrate.  Virgil  feems 
to  have  imitated  thisdefcriptionof  a  flormy  wind, 
jn  the  firft  JEne'id,  v.  86.  and  Lucan,  lib.  v. 

Ver.  32X.  Virgil,  Georg.  i.  ver.  318.  defcribes 
the  force  of  the  wind  in  the  like  manner  : 

Omnia  ventorum  concurrere  prxlia  vidi ; 
<^ai  gravidam  late  fcgetem  a  radicibu?  ijnis  • 


Sublime  expulfam  eruerent  r  ita  turbine  nigro 
Ferret   hyems  culmumque  levem,  ftipulafquc  vo- 
lantes. 

Oft  have  I  feen  a  fudden  ftorm  arife 

From  all  the  warring  winds  that  fweep  the  flcies; 

The  heavy  harveft  from  the  root  i*  torn, 

And  whirl'd  aloft,  the  lighter  ftubble  borne  : 

With  fuch  a  force  the  Hying  rack  is  driv'n  ; 

And  fuch  a  winter  wears  the  face  of  heav'n. 

Lryd. 

And  Georg.  III.  ver.  I96. 

Qnalis,  Hyperboreas  aquilo  cum  denfus  ab  oris 
Incubuit;  fcythiseque  hyeraes  atque  arida  differt 
Nubila  :   tum  fegetes  alta;  campiq.  nutantes 
Lenibus  horrefcunt  flabris,  fummaeque  fonorem 
Dantfyivx,  longiq  urgent  ad  littora  fludlus  : 
lUe  volat,  fimul  arva  fuga,  fimul  jequora  verrens. 

Like  Boreas  in  his  race,  when  rufliing  forth. 
He  fweeps  the  fkies,  and  clears  the  cloudy  north  • 
i  he  waving  harveft  bends  beneath  his  blafl, 
The  foreft  fliakes,  the  groves  their  honours  call : 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar, 
Purfues  the  foaming  furges  to  the  fliore. 

Dryd. 

Ver.  333.  Thus  too  Virgil  defcribes  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  Po,  Georg.  j.  v.  481. 

Proluit  infano  contorquens  vortice  fylvas 
Fluviorum  rex  eridanus,  campofque  per  omnes 
Cum  ftabulis  armenta  trahit — 

Then  rifing  in  his  might  the  king  of  floods 
Rulh'd  through  the  forefts,  tore  the  lofty  woods. 
And  rolling  onward  with  a  fweepy  fway. 
Bore  houfes,. herds,  and  lab'ring  hinds  away. 

Dryd. 

And  the  •violence  of  a  Torrent,  .^n.  II.  -ver.  305. 

Ceu  rapidus  montano  flumine  torrens 

Sternit  argos,  fternit  fata  lata,  boumque  labores, 
Prsecipitefque  trahit  fylvas  :  ftupet  infcius  alto 
Accipiens  fonitum  faxi  de  vertice  |iaftor. 

Thus,  deluges  defcending  on  the  plain?, 
Sweep  o'er  the  yellow  ear,  deftroy  the  pains 
Of  lab'ring  oxen  and  the  peafant's  gainsj 
Unroot  the  foreft  oaks,  and  bear  away 
Flocks,  folds,  and  trees,  an  undiftinguiih'd  prey. 
The  ftiepherd  climbs  the  cliff,  and  fees  from  far 
The  walleful  ravage  of  the  watery  war. 

Dryd, 

Ver.  349,  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  farther 
teaches,  that  it  is  but  reafonable  to  allow  that 
there  may  be  in  nature  certain  corporeal  prin- 
ciples imperceptible  to  the  fight,  fince  all  men 
confefs  that  there  are  fuch  things  as  odours, 
founds,  heat,  and  cold,  though  no  man  ever  faw 
any  of  them  ;  and  yet  who  doubts  but  that  all  of 
them  are  bodies,  fince  they  affecSt  and  move  the 
fenfes,  and  confequently  touch  them  .'  for  the 
Epicureans  held,  that  whatever  could  touch,  or 
be  touched,  tkat,  and  that  only,  was  truly  a  body. 
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Thus  Ariftotle,  lib.  iv.  Phyf.   aufc.  raJ^a   olo^^ai  \ 
etini  trav  ar'jcv     They   believe  whatever   can  be 
touched  to  be  a  body.     Hence  Epicurus  in  Laer-  | 
tias,  lib.  X.  calls  the  void  which  is  oppofed  to  | 
body,  a  nature  free  from  touch,  which  opinion, 
Lucretius  follows  in  this  verfe  : 


Tangere  enim  et  tangi  niS  corpus  nulla  poteft  res. 
Uought  but  a  body  can  be  touch'd,  or  touch. 

Ver.  357.  He  brings  another  exannple  of  an  in- 
Vifil^le  body,  in  thefe  Gs  verfes :  \\'^ater,  fays  he,  is 
a  body,  and  yet  experience  teaches,  that  it  is  fome- 
thnes  divided  into  particles  too  fmall  to  be  feen. 
Liuen  or  woollen  clothes,  fpread  abroad  near  the 
fea,  will  grovf  damp,  and  the  heat  of  the  fun 
will  dry  them  again  ;  yet  no  man  ever  faw  thofe 
particles  of  water,  either  rifing  from  the  fea,  and 
fixing  themfelves  in  the  clothes,  or  retiring  from 
them. 

Ver.  363.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  gives  feveral 
other  iniiances  to  the  fame  effedt :  Rings  grow 
thin  with  leng  wearing ;  drops  of  rain,  by  ofren 
falling  on  ftones,  will  make  them  hollow;  the 
pavement  of  the  flreets  wear  with  treading  en 
them;  ray,  v/e  fee  that  even  brafs  fl^tues  will 
wear  with  frequent  touching.  Now,  from  all 
thefe  things  thus  worn  and  diminifhed,  certain 
corporeal  particle:-." mull  fly  away,  though,  who- 
ever fees  them  muft  be  fiiarper  fighted  than  "  aut 
aquila,  aut  Terpens  epidaurius  :"  either  an  eagle 
or  a  ferpent. 

Ver.  364.  Ovid  fays  this  admirably  well  in  lib. 
iv.  de  Pon.  Epift.  x. 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem,  confumitur  annulus  ufu, 
Et  teritur  preffa  vomer  aduncus  humo. 

Which  he  mod  certainly  took  from  our  author. 

Ver.  367.  He  fpeaks  of  the  images  of  the  tu- 
telar or  guardian  gods,  whofe  right  hand  whoever 
came  iiuo  the  city  or  went  out  of  it,  was  wont  to 
kifs,  "  bori  ominis  caufa,"  for  good  luck's  {aks. 
Yet  I  know  not  one  fingle  paffage  in  any  of  the 
ancient  authors  that  mentions  or  confirms  this 
cuilom;  but  it  is  fo  plainly  dcfcribed  here  that 
we  have  no  room  left  to  doubt  of  it.  Why  the 
ancients  ufcd  to  kifs  the  right  hand  rather  than 
the  left,  Varro  teaches,  in  Excerpt,  ex  Servio  in 
I.  yEiieiJ. 

Ver.  373.  In  the  laft  place,  he  teachss,  in  the 
eighth  verfe,  that  certain  corporeal  particles  are 
added  to  things  that  grow  and  increafc,  and  taken 
from  thofe  that  decreafe  and  dinimifli ;  but  that 
rhofe  particles  too  arc  invifible  even  to  the  fharp- 
cft  eye.  Epicurus  has  exprtfTed  all  this  very 
briefly  in  the  epiflle  to  Herodotus :  zror  ti 
fji.iyih(  fit)  i<i!ti  uir$  aTifinsx  the  atom'>  hac  no 
magnitude  ;  and,  »J:tot£  j-Sv  "ArtfMf  'iipin  aiirSr.nr 
for  an  atom  is  not  vifiblc  to  the  fenle.  But  De- 
mocritus  believed  that  feme  atoms  may  be  very 
big. 

Ver.  381.  Having  thus  proved  that  there  are 
certain  corporeal  principles  of  things,  he  is  now 
going  to  enter  upon  another  fubjecS,  and  in  the 
<jxth  verfe  he  leaches,  that,  ia  the  imiverfc,  there 


is  another  thing  befide*  body,  that  is,  a  void, 
which  void  he  thus  defines  ;  a  place  untouched 
and  empty,  that  is  to  fay,  a  fpace  that  neither 
touches,  nor  is  touched,  that  can  neither  acfl  nor 
fuffer.     Thus  in  Book  iii.  ver.  781,  he  fays  : 


Or  elfe  becaufe,  like  empty  fpace,  'tis  fuch 
As  is  fecure  from  ftroke,  or  free  from  touch. 

Lacrtius,  lib.  x.  fays,  that  Epicurus  called  the  void 
an  intangible  nature, and  a  region.  Empiricus, 
lib.  ii.  adv.  Phyf.  fays,  that  it  is  called  an  intan- 
gible nature,  becaufe  of  its  being  exempt  from  all 
impulfe  by  touch ;  or,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Ar- 
nobius,  lib  vii.  adv.  Gent.  "  quod  omni  tadlu  fit 
incontigua,"  that  is  to  fay,  becaufe  it  makes  no 
refinance  to  touch.  Thus  Epicurus  and  Lucre- 
tius call  that  only  a  void  which  is  incorporeal  in 
its  nature,  that  is,  which  can  a6l  nothing,  nor 
f'jffcr  nothing,  but  only  yields  a  free  paffage 
through  itftlf  to  all  bodies.  Now,  Empiricus 
fays,  that  they  called  this  intangible  nature  a  void, 
becaufe  it  is  deftitute  of  body  ;  a  fpace,  becaufe  it 
contains  bodies ;  and  a  region,  becaufe  bodies  are 
moved  in  it.  Thus  .'^riftotle,  3  Phyf.  vii.  defines 
the  void,  a  place  in  which  nothing  is  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  as  he  himfeif  explains  it,  a  place  in  which 
nothing  corporeal,  no  body  is.  He  goes  yet  far- 
ther, and  fays,  that  it  is  a  property  of  the  void  to 
be  full  and  empty  ;  full  when  it  is  ;  filled  with 
body,  empty  when  it  is  void  of  all  body,  almoft 
in  the  fame  fenfe  as  we  commonly  fay  a  veffel  is 
full  when  it  is  filled  with  any  liquor,  but  empty 
when  there  is  no  liquor  In  it,  unlefs  in  the  empty 
veffel,  the  air,  which  is  a  body,  fupplies  the  place 
of  the  liqdor,  by  which  means  the  veflcl  is  not 
entirely  empty,  but  would  be  empty  if  neither  the 
air  nor  any  other  body  came  into  it.  This  being 
premifed,  will  help  us  to  underftand  the  follow- 
ing arguments  of  Lucretius,  by  which  he  flrlves 
to  prove,  that  there  is  a  void  in  the  uuiverfe. 

Ver.  387  .The  fini  argument  to  prove  a  void, 
is  contained  in  thefe  fifteen  verfes,  and,  the  better 
to  comprehend  the  force  of  it,  imagine  the  uni- 
verfe,  if  there  be  no  void  or  empty  fpace  inter- 
fperfed  in  it,  to  be  a  vaft  heap  of  matter,  throng- 
ed, crowded,  conflipated,  and  wedged  in  oii  all 
parts  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving into  its  bulk  the  leail  corpufcle  whatever; 
for,  if  there  be  nothing  that  is  not  full,  then  no 
place  remains  to  be  filled ;  therefore,  either  a  new 
body  will  not  be  admitted,  or  it  will  be  placed 
in  the  very  place  that  is  already  taken  up  by  fome 
other  body  :  and  thus  the  fame  place  will  con- 
tain two  different  bodies,  that  mufl  be  penetrat- 
ing into  each  other  on  all  fides,  which  no  man 
will  pretend  is  poCfible  to  be  done  by  the  force  of 
nature.  By  this  we  fee  too.  whether  it  be  pof- 
fible  for  any  one  of  the  bodies  that  are  feateJ  in 
that  inimcnfe  mafs  of  matter  to  be  moved  out  of 
its  place,  and  to  take  the  place  of  another.  Cer- 
tainly,  if  it  find  a  tlace  already  full,  it  muft  of 
neceility  drive  away  the  body  that  pofftfTes  and 
fills  that  place.  And  if  all  thing":  are  full,  whi- 
ther (hall  that  body  be  driven  .'  Shall  that  again 
thiuft  away  another  I  The  fame  difficulty  will  re- 
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turn  upon  us,  and  be  continued  for  ever ;  there- 
fore, unlefs  there  were  a  void  interfperfed  in  all 
things,  all  things  wotild  be  crowded  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  not  only  nothing  in  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  could  be  moved  from  its  place,  but  it  would 
be  even  impoflible  to  give  a  reafon,  and  explain 
hot-/  any  thing  can  be  generated  becaufe  a  local 
motion  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  generation 
of  all  things  :  and  without  a  void  there  can  be  no 
motion  whatever :  nothing  could  move  any  more 
than  do  thofe  flints  and  fhells,  that  are  fometime$ 
found  in  the  very  heart  of  huge  ftones,  and  in  the 
entrails  of  the  hardeft  rocks.  Ariftotle,  in  4  Phyf. 
6.  offers  almoll  the  fame  argument,  which- he  had 
coUetfled  from  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  whofe 
opinions  Epicurus  followed.  Aoxa  aura,  fays 
Laertius  in  Democritus,  fpeaking  of  that  philofo- 
pher,  raSe  a^x"''  ^"^'  '''"*'  *''•*"'  aTOfiVs  xai 
xivtv'  He  believed  atoms  and  void  to  be  the 
principles  of  all  things;  but  Epicurus  more  truly 
held,  that  the  void  affords  nothing  befides  place 
and  difcrlraination ;  and,  indeed,  though  it  be 
mixed  with  all  bodies,  yet  it  is  in  no  wife  to  be 
admitted  as  any  conilituent  part  of  them  ;  and, 
therefore,  Plutarch  wittily  expreffes  body  by  tc? 
Jy,  and  void  by  ri  ,«nJsv,  as  if  he  had  faid,  body 
is  fpmething,  void  nothmg,  which  fenfe  we  muft 
be  fure  to  bear  in  mind,  and  carry  about  with 
■us,  in  order  to  comprehend  a  right  and  true  mean- 
ing of  our  poet. 

Ver.  41a.  In  thefe  thirteen  verfes  is  contained 
liis  fecond  argument,  by  which  he  proves,  that 
there  is  a  void,  becaufe  fome  bodies  penetrate  into, 
and  diftil  through  the  things  that  feem  to  be 
mod  folid.  Thus  water  foaks  •  through  ftones  ; 
Dourifliment  conveys  itfelf  into  all  the  members 
of  animals;  the  fap  rifes  into  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  ;  founds  pierce  through  walls; 
and  cold  penetrates  the  flefh  and  nerves,  nay, 
even  int»  the  very  bones;  none  of  which  could 
ever  be,  were  there  not  between  the  particles  of 
thofe  folid  things,  fome  fmall  void  fpaces,  through 
which  thofe  bodies  work  their  way. 

•Ver.  415.  The  third  argument  to  prove  a 
void  takes  up  thefe  ten  verfes,  and  is  brought  from 
the  different  weight  of  things  that  are  of  the 
fame  bulk  and  figure.  And,  indeed,  why  ©f  two 
bodies  of  a  like  fize  and  fhape  fhuuld  one  weigh 
more  than  the  other,  except  becaufe  in  one  of 
them  there  is  more  of  body  to  which  weight  is 
natural,  and  the  other  more  of  void,  which  has 
no  weight  at  all. 

Ver.  425.  But  becaufe  fome.  and  among  them 
Ariftotle,  lib.  4.  Phyf.  7.  Cic.  lib.  4.  Atjidem,  et 
Seneca,  lib.  2.  Nat.  Quxft.  7.  endeav<'ur  to  elude 
the  force  of  thefe    arguments,   Sy  objeiJii.ig,  that 


pafTage,  or  leave  a  fpacc  behind  them ;  but  the 
water  could  not  give  way,  unlefs  there  were  an 
empty  place  for  it  to  retire  to.  And  therefore  we 
muft  allow  a  void  mixed  with  bodies,  or  deny  the 
poflibility  of  all  motion  wh:tever. 

Ver.  439.  Thefe  fix  verfes  contain  his  fourth 
argument ;  which  indeed  is  flrong  and  valid.  For 
if  two  fmooth  broad  bodies  meet,  and  are  parted 
on  a  fudden,  a  void  will  be  cauled  by  their  difli- 
lition.  For  all  manner  of  matter  muft  have  been 
comprefTcd  and  driven  away  by  the  meeting  of 
thofe  two  bodies,  and  therefore  the  fpace  that 
opens  between  them,  as  they  part,  will  be  void  of 
all  body  :  for  what  can  fill  it  up  .'  Shall  the  air,  or 
any  fubtle  matter  .'  ImpofTible  :  for  how  fubtle  fo- 
ever  you  imagine  the  matter  to  be,  you  neverthe- 
iefs  leave  a  void,  becaufe  that  air  or  fubtle  mattery 
whatever  it  be,  cannot  be  imagined  to  pofTefs  and 
fill  up  in  one  inftant  of  time  all  the  fpace  that 
two  fuch  broad  and  flat  bodies  will  difclofe,  and 
lay  open  at  parting. 

Ver.  445.  Our  tranflator  has  rendered  this  paf- 
fage  of  his  author  a  little  obfcurely :  but  the 
meaning  of  Lucretius  is  this.  It  may,  fays  he,  be 
objeifled  againft  iny  laft  argument,  that  when 
thefe  two  flat  bodies  meet,  the  air  that  is  inter* 
cepted  between  the  furfaces  of  them  is  cndenfed, 
or  at  leaft  lies  hid  in  the  cavities  of  the  furfaccs  of 
thofe  bodies ;  for  no  bodies  are  perfetflly  fmooth. 
Now  when  thofe  bodies  feparate,  the  intercepted 
air  is  ratified,  and  puffclTts  and  fills  up  all  the 
fpace  that  is  difclofed  and  laid  open  by  the  fepara- 
tion  of  thofe  parting  bodies.  But  Lucretius  an- 
fwers  this  ubje<5i:ion  thus,  urging  flill  bis  former 
affertion  :  When  thefe  two  bodies  are  feparated, 
a  void  muft  of  ncc-fTity  be  made,  (for  thif  ca:inot 
be  denied,  fince  they  did,  at  leaft  in  fome  places, 
touch  one  another),  and  that  void  muft  be  filled 
up  again  with  air  ;  and  thus  the  foregoing  argu- 
ment holds  good,  and  proves  what  it  advances. 
However,  he  inllfts  yet  farther  ;  at  leaft  fays  he, 
that  intercepted  air  is  not  totally  condenfed,  or 
even  grant  that  it  be  fo,  yet  it  fellows  from  that 
condenfation  that  there  is  a  void  :  becaufe  it  is 
abfurd  to  pretend,  that  one  fame  heap  of  matter 
can  take  up  more  room  at  one  time  than  it  -does 
at  another,  unlefs  there  were  avoid.  Bcfides,froni 
fuch  a  contradlion  and  condenfation  of  the  air, 
this  abfurdity  will  follow,  that  what  was  be- 
fore granted  to  be  full,  muft  now  be  empty;  and, 
vice  ver/a,  what  was  empty,  full  :  And  even  let 
it  be  granted,  that  fuch  a  comprefTion  of  the  dif- 
joined  and  loofcned  parts  of  the  air  could  be  ef- 
fcdted  ;  yet  ever,  that  would  even  be  exfremeiy  dif- 
treffed  without  an  in.crlp';rfion  of  void;  for  oiher- 
wife  all  things  would  be  lull,  folid,  and  mere  bp- 


there  is  no  need  of  a  void   for  the   motioi)  of  bo-  '  dies,  whofe  properties  no  ways  admitting  cfpca 


dies,  fince  in  ?.  full,  bodies  uiay  ofliciotfly  give 
■way  to  one  another ;  becaufe  wb:  ever  body  is 
moved,  leaves  a  fpace  to  be  pcff-.ied  by  that  bo- 
dy, which  it  thtufts  out  of  its  pl.-ue  as  water 
gives  way  to  the  fifh  that  *"  -m  forward,  and  ftrait 
flows  into  the  place  they  left.  But  Lucretius  an- 
swers, that  unlefs  che  water  gave  way,  the  fifh 
could  not  move  forward,  nor  open  themfelves  a 
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netration,  coold  not  poffibly  uifFcr  the  leaft  con- 
denfation. This  is  the  icnfe  of  the  text  of  Lucre- 
tius, wliich  the  Eiiglifh  does  not  fully  exprefs. 

V.r.  455.  Tne  poet  here  tells  Memmius,  that 
he  could  'Uegemany  other  arguments  to  prove  a 
void  :  but  he  leaves  it  to  him  to  gather  the  reft 
out  of  thofe  he  has  mentioned  :  For,  fiys  he,  it  is 
with  pLilofophers  as  with  bounds;  and  wbea  tb«y 
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have  once  fallen  upcn  the  fure  trial  of  truth,  they 
eafily  find  her  cut  in  her  moft  fecret  recefies. 

Thefe  are  the  arguments  Lucretius  has  brought 
to  prove  the  two  principles  of  Epicurus,  body  and 
void  :  that  the  former  isfenfe  fufBciently  declares; 
and  the  latter  is  here  evidently  proved  by  two  ar- 
guments (for  the  other  are  eaCIy  eluded) :  the 
firft  is  drawn  from  motion  ;  the  fecond,  from  the 
parting  of  two  flat  fniooth  bodies. 

Plutarch,  in  his  fecond  book,  de  Placitis  Philo- 
fophorum,  roundly  tells  us,  cl  are  QxXi&i  ^ffixoi'^rav- 
Jij  fiixf'  Tlxdruvoi  T«  xivcv  Wiyvitxran.  All  the  na- 
tural philofophers  from  Thales  to  Plato  denied  a 
vacuum.  But  Laertius,  in  the  life  of  Diogenes 
Apolloniates,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  de- 
clares that  he  pronounced  tb  mvor  a^xeioav.  Void 
fpace  is  infinite.  For  the  antiquity  of  that  opi- 
nion I  fhall  not  be  folicitous,  though  the  reafons 
are  ftrong,  and  abvious  enough  to  make  it  an- 
cient; for  what  is  more  obvious  than  mot'on  ? 
And  how  necefTarily  this  infers  a  vacuum,  is  ve- 
ry eafily  difcovered.  Motion  is  change  of  place, 
which  change  is  impofiible  in  a  plenum  ;  for  what- 
ever endeavours  to  change  its  place  muft  thruft 
out  other  bodies;  and  fo  if  the  full  be  infinite, 
the  proturCon  muft  be  fo  ;  if  finite,  the  endeavour 
is  in  vain,  and  therefore  all  muft  be  fixed  in  eter- 
iial  reft,  and  Archimedes  himfelf  with  his  engine 
would  not  be  able  to  move  the  leaft  particle  of 
matter.  Cartes,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Principles, 
fropofes  a  folution,  much  applauded  by  his  admi- 
rers; but  a  little  attention  will  find  It  vain,  and 
weak,  and  contradidory  to  his  own  fettled  princi- 
ples. For  when  a  body  moves  in  a  ftraight  line,  it 
muft  give  the  body  that  lies  before  it  the  fame  de- 
termination with  itfelf ;  and  how  this  determina- 
tion (hould  alter,  and  the  motion  prove  circular, 
neither  Cartes  nor  his  followers  have  condefcend- 
ed  to  explain.  But  grant  (though  the  former 
reafon  has  proved  it  impoflible),  that  there  may 
be  fuch  an  attending  circle  of  ambient  air,  yet  un- 
lefs  It  be  perfedly  mathematical  (a  thing  very 
hardly  fuppofed),  each  particle  will  acquire  ano- 
ther attending  circle,  and  fo  not  the  leaft  fly  ftir 
her  wing,  unlefs  the  whole  univerfe  is  troubled. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  it  is  inconceivable 
how  the  moft  folid  matter  (for  fuch  is  his  firft 
element)  can  fo  foon  altar  its  figure,  or  be  fo  ea- 
fily difTolved,  and  fitted  to  the  different  fpaces 
that  lie  between  the  little  globules.  We  fee  gold 
and  adamant  refift  the  fougheft  ftroke  ;  it  is  pains 
and  conftant  labour  that  muft  diflblve  them  ;  how 
then  can  we  imagine  this  element  will  yield  ?  But 
indeed  Cartes  propofes  his  ambient  attending  cir- 
cle, as  the  only  way  to  folve  the  phenomenon  of 
motion  in  a  full,  which  he  thought  he  had  fuffi- 
•iently  before  evinced :  but  his  arguments  are 
weak  and  fophiftical.  For,  in  the  firft  of  his  Me. 
ditations,  he  never  takes  notice  of  impenetrability, 
in  which  the  very  effence  of  matter  confifts ;  and 
in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Principles,  he  miftakes 
the  notion  of  a  void,  and  confounds  fubftance  and 
body.  Take  his  own  words :  "  Vacuum  acem 
philofophico  more  fumptum,  h.  e.  in  quo  nulla 
plane  fit  fubftantia,  dari  non  poffe  manifeftum  eft 
cz  CO  ijuod  «xtenfio  fpatii  aon  differ;  ab  extenfione 


corporis :  nam  cum  ex  eo  folo  quod  corpus  fit  eX- 
tenfuni  in  longum,  latum,  et  profunduni,  rt&i 
concludamus  illud  efle  fubftantiam.  quia  omni- 
no  repugnat  ut  nihil  fit  aliqua  extenfio  :  Idem 
etiam  de  fpatio,  quod  vacuum  fuppnnitur,  con- 
cludendum  eft  ;  quod  nen-.pe  cum  in  eo  fi-  exfen- 
fio,  neccfiario  etiaiii  in  ipfo  fi:  fnbftantio  :'*  It  is 
manifeft,  that  a  void,  taken  after  the  manner  of 
philofophers,  that  is  to  fay,  in  which  there  h  evi- 
dently no  fubftance,  cannot  be  granted  :  becaufe 
an  extenfion  of  fpace,  does  not  differ  from  an  ex« 
tenfion  of  body;  for  fince  we  rightly  conclude  bo- 
dy to  be  a  fubftance,  for  this  reafon  only,  becaufe 
it  is  extended  into  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  it 
being  abfolutely  contradi<ftory  to  feiife  and  rea- 
fon  that  there  ftiould  be  an  extenfion  of  nothing. 
We  muft  likewife  conclude  the  fame  of  fpace, 
which  is  fuppofed  a  void;  that  is  to  fay,  that  fince 
there  is  an  extenfion  in  it,  there  muft  be  a  fub- 
ftance in  it  likewife.  For  void,  doth  not  exclude 
all  fubftance,  but  only  body  ;  and  fubftance  and 
body,  are  not  convertible  in  the  full  latitude  of 
an  univerfal  propofition. 

Secondly,  It  is  evident,  that  when  two  fmooth 
flat  bodies  are  feparated  by  a  perpendicular  force, 
the  ambient  air  iannot  fill  all  the  fpace  at  once  ; 
and  therefore  there  muft  necelTarily  be  a  vid,  and 
this  Mr.  Hobbes,  a  great  plenift,  in  the  fecond  of 
his  Ten  Dial  .gues,  freely  confeffes  would  follow,  if 
the  bodies  v^ere  infinitely  hard ;  but  fince  nature 
knows  no  fuch,  any  bodies,  thouvrh  perfecSlly 
fmooth,  may  be  feparated  by  a  force  that  overcomes 
their  folidity,  and  yet  no  vacuum  enfue.  A  pret- 
ty invention,  but  extremely  difagrceable  to  the 
phenomenon  :  for  in  the  exhaufted  receiver,  where 
there  is  no  prop  of  under  air  left  to  fuftain  it, 
the  lower  marble  falls  by  its  own  w<;ight.  Mr. 
Hobbes  adds  another  argument,  which  is  of  no 
force  againft  the  vacuift,  but  overthrows  his  own 
notion  of  a  material  deity  •  thefe  are  the  wi  rds. 
He  that  created  natural  bodies,  Is  not  a  fancy,  but 
the  moft  real  fubftance  that  is;  who  being  infinite 
there  can  be  no  empty  place  were  he  is,  nor  full 
where  he  is  not. 

Now  the  other  reafon  of  Lucretius  are  infuf- 
ficient ;  for  that  drawn  from  the  diff"erent  weight 
of  bodies,  would  infer  immenle  vacuities  in 
the  air,  which  is  two  thoufaud  times  lighter 
than  gold  (fee  GlifTon  dc  Subftantia,  c.  26.) 
and  that  from  rarefacftion  and  cjndenfation  is 
not  cogen;,  though  it  is  the  moft  rational  opi- 
nion, and  more  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  than  that  "  hich  is  comniorly  prm  oied 
as  his,  in  Cateporin  Qualitatum,  Xluxtiv  uiv  xai  ru 
Tu.  //,oiia  fvyiyyu;  R»a/  aXX'/iXoi;.  fiavov  ii  tu  osi^tcyai 
ecTr  aX>.nXat.  That  is  cenle,  between  whole  partt 
there  is  a  clofer ;  that  rare  between  whofe  par- 
ticles there  is  a  loofer  connsdlion. 

Ver.  471,  In  thefe  feven  verfes  he  briefly  reca- 
pitulates what  he  has  been  proving  in  the  former 
arguments:  and,  to  confirm  them  adds,  that  fenfe 
itfelf  evinces  the  truth  of 'hem  ;  and  that  noihing 
'  exifts  of  Itfelf  befides  body  and  void.  Thus,  too, 
:  Epicurus  in  the  epiftle  to  Herodotus,  ri  zrSr  tvri 
trv  fih  <ru/ia,  ■srrlhi  xitaf  the    all  is   partly    body 

:  partly  void.    And  Cicero,  ia  3,,  de  Nat.  Deor, 
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''  Ori'.nia  qu2  fecundum  Naturam  Corpus  &  Inane 
docet  Epicurus."  Epicurus  teaches  that  all  things 
in  nature  are  body  and  void.  And  this  dodrine 
of  his,  though  particularly  defigned  againft  thofe 
who  take  accidents  into  the  number  of  real  beings, 
yet  has  a  farther  reac-'i,  and  endeavours  to  over- 
throw the  belief  of  immaterial  fubftances  ;  for  an 
Epicurean  perception  being  nothing  elfe  but  ima- 
gination, as  arifing  from  the  ftroke  of  a  piece  of 
matter,  he  had  no  way  left  to  get  a  notice  of  any 
fuch  being,  but  by  fome  dedu<5tion  from  thofe  ap- 
pearances, of  which  his  fcnfes  had  afTured  him  : 
thus,  from  motion  he  infers  that  there  is  fpace  ; 
and  that  being  once  fettled,  he  proceeds  to  the 
folidity  of  atoms.  Now,  though  the  very  fame 
method,  with  lefs  attention,  had  forced  him  to 
acknowledge  fubftances  immaterial,  and  to  have 
made  the  univcrfe  more  complete  by  another 
kind  of  beings  ;  yet  it  was  hard  to  thwart  the 
genius  of  his  mafter,  to  flart  new  fears  that  might 
difturb  his  foft  hours,  and  amaze  himfelf  with  me- 
lancholy thoughts  of  a  future  ftate.  And  there- 
fore, to  filence  the  clamours  of  his  reafon  (for  he 
could  not  but  fee  fuch  plain  confequences),  he  fe- 
cures  motion  as  a  property  of  matter  ncceffarily 
rcfulting  from  weight ;  and  this  I  talie  to  be  the 
bafis  of  the  Epicurean  atheifm,  which  once  re- 
moved that  tower  of  Babel,  which  now  rifes  fo 
proudly  as  to  brave  Heaven,  mull  be  ruined  and 
overthrown.  For,  if  matter  as  fuch,  is  deflitute 
of  that  power,  the  inference  is  eafy,  that  there 
muft  be  feme  other  being  to  beftow  it.  Tliis  can- 
not be  fpace  :  and,  therefore,  another  kind  of  fub- 
flancc  is  required  ;  and  hence  follows  all  that  train 
of  confequences,  of  which  the  Epicureans  are  fo 
afraid.  For  he  that  firfl  moves  the  matter,  has 
no  reafon  to  ceafe  from  his  operation ;  and  fo  muft 
flill  govern  and  direct  it.  And  Providence  is  no- 
thing elfe  but  fin  orderly  prefervation  of  that 
frame  which  it  firft  raifed  :  and,  if  there  is  fuch  a 
director,  how  eafily  it  follows,  that  he  would  dif- 
cover  his  pleafure  to  man,  and  prefcribe  rules  how 
he  may  be  happy  ?  And  this  makes  a  fair  way  for 
jrevealed  religion  ;  and  that  necefTarily  infers  a  fu- 
ture ftate.  This,  methjnks,  is  a  confiderable  ad- 
vantage of  natural  philofophy,  that  it  can  proceed 
from  fuch  fenfible  things,  and  plainly  fhows  us  the 
TO  ao^oLJcf  rS  ©£?,  the  invifible  things  of  God,  in 
thefe  his  vifible  operations.  Now,  that  weight  is 
net  a  property  of  atoms,  will  be  afterwards  de- 
nionftrated ;  and  fo  another  fort  of  beings  proved 
againft  the  Epicureans. 

Ver.  480.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  proves,  that 
nothing  exifts  of  itfclf  befides  body  and  void  :  be- 
caufe,  whatever  is,  is  endowed  with  fome  quanti- 
ty, great  or  fmall.  Now,  if  it  can  be  touched,  and 
hinders  motion,  it  mult  be  body  ;  if  it  cannot  be 
touched,  and  does  not  obftrudt  motion,  it  muft  be 
void.  Therefore,  there  is  no  third  nature ;  and 
whatever  is,  is  body  or  void 

Ver.  486.  In  thefe  feven  verfes,  he  again  proves, 
that  nothing  exifts  of  itfelf  but  body  and  void  : 
for,  whatever  is,  either  has  a  power  of  aAing  on 
another;  or  may  fuffer  from  another,  that  is  to 
iiy,  it  muft  be  fubjed  either  to  adion  or  to  paf- 


fion.  And  that  m'jft  be  a  body  (for  v/hatevcr 
adls  or  is  ailed  on,  touches,  or  is  couched),  or  elfs 
it  muft  be  that  in  which  things  are  contained,  and 
in  which  they  are  made  and  moved;  and  that  is 
the  voi.i.  rherefcire,  tliere  is  no  third  kind  of 
things  that  can  be  perceived  by  the  fenfe,  whicK 
teaches  that  body  is,  or  comprehended  by  reafon, 
which  demonftrates  that  void  is. 

Ver.  493.  But,  forafmuch  as  many  things  are 
faid  to  be,  befidcs  body  and  void  ;  as  war  is,  peace 
is,  heat  is,  &c.  Left  errors  Ihoiild  fpring  and  get 
footing  from  this  common  way  of  fpeaking,  he 
obfcrves,  in  thefe  ten  verfes,  that  all  fuch  things 
are  ei'her  conjur6ls,  or  events  of  body  and  void. 
Conjuncfl  {crvf/.z!i']o;fix,  or  proper  accident),  is  what 
cannot  be  abfcnt  without  the  deftrudlion  of  the 
fubjevit  :  luch  is  heat  in  fire,  moifture  in  water, 
&c.  But  event  (ffuf/.SsSrix.os,  or  common  accident) 
is  what  may  be  abfent  or  prefent,  without  the 
ruin  or  deftrudtion  of  the  fubje<5l ;  as  war,  po- 
verty, concord,  &c. 

Ver.  503.  Some,  who  Were  not  offended  that 
poverty,  war,  peace,  &c.  fhould  be  ranked  among 
the  number  of  events,  had  a  nobler  idea  of  time. 
Pythagoras,  Heraclitus,  and  others,  taught  that  it 
is  a  body  ;  but  the  Stoics  believed  it  to  be  incor- 
poreal. To  all  thefe  Lucretius  oppofes  the  opi- 
nion of  Epicurus,  in  thefe  fix  verfes,  which  Gaflen- 
dus  thus  explains :  Time  is  an  event  attributed  to* 
things  by  the  mind  or  th.ught  only,  according  as 
they  are  conceived  to  perfevere  in  the  ftate  in 
which  they  are,  or  to  ceafe  from  it,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  a  longer  or  Ihorter  exiftence,  and  to  have  it, 
to  have  had  it,  or  to  be  to  have  it.  Now,  Epicurus, 
becaufe  he  faw  that  time  is  fomething  befides  body 
and  void,  afferted,  that  it  does  not  exift  of  itfelf; 
nor  as  a  conjuncS  or  event,  but  as  the  chief  event  of 
events;  as  Laertlus  pofitively  fays,  lib.  10.  He 
taught,  therefore,  that  time  exifts  not  in  reality, 
but  only  in  the  mind  ;  and,  therefore  is,  as  f  may 
call  it,  a  being  of  the  underftanding.  Hence  A- 
riftotle,  7.  Metaphyf.  i.  defines  time,  "  Nnmerus, 
qui  abfq;ie  ratione  numerante,  nuUus  eft,"  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  it  has  no  exiftence  but 
in  the  undeiftanoing.  Ni.w,  the  reafon  why 
Epicurus  held  time  to  be  an  event  of  events, 
or  an  acci(^ent  of  accidents,  was,  becaufe  it  de- 
pends upon  days,  nights,  hours,  paflions,  exemp- 
tion from  paflions,  motions  and  reft  :  for,  as 
Empiricus  fays,  adv.  Phyf.  lib.  aa.  a  day,  3 
night,  an  hour,  paflions,  exemption  from  paf- 
fion'^,  motion-i  and  reft,  are  accidents  to  wiiich  time 
is  adventitious  only  :  for,  day  and  night  are  acci- 
dents of  the  ambient  airi  and  day  happens  from 
the  illumination  of  the  fun  ;  but  night  from  the 
privation  or  abfence  of  the  folar  Hgh'.  An  hour, 
fince  it  is  a  part  either  if  the  day  or  of  the  night, 
is  likewife  a;i  accident  of  the  -,"1 ,  a-  r!ay  and  night 
are.  But  time  is  coestendcd  with  icH  day,  each, 
night,  and  each  hour.  Paflions  too,  and  impati- 
bility  or  exemption  from  paflions,  that  ir  o  lay, 
pains  or  pleafures  happen  o  us  .  and,  therefore, 
are  net  fubftances.  but  accidents  of  thofe  pcfon» 
who  are  <ifF.''?:ed  'vith  a  fenfe  of  then.,  that  is  to 
fay,  either  with  pieafurc  or  pain.  Now,  evea 
A  a  ij 
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thcfe  accidents  happen  not  without  time.  More- 
over, motion  and  reft  are  accidents  of  bodies,  and 
not  without  time  neither :  for  we  meafure  by 
time  the  iwifcnefs  and  llownefs  of  motion,  and  the 
length  and  (hortnefs  of  reft.  Therefore,  fince  in 
common  acceptatifm,  time  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  part,  the  prtfent,  and  the  future ;  the 
fenfe,  that  i=^  to  fay,  tlie  reafon  or  underftanding 
of  the  mind,  comprehends  all  thofe  parts  of  time 
from  the  things  themfelves :  that  is,  we  know  the 
paft  time  by  things  that  are  pad,  the  prefent  by 
the  prefent,  and  the  future  by  things  to  come. 
And  without  the  motion  or  rt-il  of  things,  we 
can  have  no  notice  of  time,  fince  it  is  fomething 
that  i«  perpetually  flowing  For  the  paft  time  has 
already  flowed  away,  the  prefent  is  flowing,  and 
the  future  is  nor  yet  flowed  to  us.  Therefore, 
time  txifts  net 'f  itfelf.  Thus  Empiricus,  whofe 
text  for  brevity's  fake  I  have  omitted  And  hence 
we  fee  why,  as  Cicero  I.  de  Invent,  fays,  "  Dif- 
ficile eft  Tempus  der.nire,"  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  definition  of  time  :  and  -it.  .A.uttin,  i.  Confef.  24. 
•'  Si  nemo  ex  me  q'serat,  quid  fit  Tempus,  Irio ; 
"  fiquaerenti  explicate  velini,ncfcio."  I  know  what 
time  is  if  no  m?n  afk  me  ;  but  when  I  w  ould  ex- 
plain it  to  any  man  that  aflcs  me,  I  know  not  what 
it  is.  In  a  word,  time  does  but  meafare  other 
things,  and  neither  works  in  them  any  real  ef- 
fcdls,  nor  is  itfelf  ever  capable  vi  any.  And, 
therefore,  what  is  conunf^nly  faid.  that  time  is 
the  wifeft  thing  in  the  worlo,  bccaufc  it  produce*, 
all  knowledge;  and  that  nothing  is  more  foolifh 
than  time,  which  never  retains  any  thing  long, 
whatever  is  learnt  to-day  i«  often  forgot  ti'-mor- 
row.  And  again,  that  lome  men  fee  prolpcrous 
and  harpy  days,  wfiile  the  day  of  others  are  mi- 
ferable.  In  all  thefe  and  the  like  expreffions, 
what  is  faid  of  time  is  mt  verified  of  tmie  itfelf, 
but  agrees  properly  to  the  things  that  happen  in 
time  ;  and  which,  by  reafon  of  fo  near  a  conjunc- 
tion, either  lay  their  biuden  on  the  back,  or  place 
their  crewn  on  the  head  of  time  :  nay,  the  very 
opportunities  which  we  afcnbe  to  time,  do  in 
reality  adhere  to  the  things  themfelves  with  which 
time  IS  joined.  And,  as  for  time  itfelf,  it  neither 
caufes  things,  nor  opp-rtiin'ties  of  things,  though 
it  comprife  and  contain  ihem  both. 

Ver.  504.  By  fancy  he  means  memory  ;  for  by 
memory  wc  comprelicnd  thing.s  pall,  and  reafon 
of  things  to  come  Fake  away  memory,  the  tmie 
paft  is  nothing,  and  the  future  is  not  yet.  And 
the  prefent  too,  unlcfs  we  remember  and  think  of 
it,  neither  is,  nor  has  any  more  a  being,  than  ei 
rher  of  the  other  two. 

Ver.  509.  I  ktiow  not  whether  I  ftiall  be  able 
to  exprels  my  meaning,  fo  as  to  make  m)fclf,  or 
this  palTage  of  Lucretius  be  plainly  underftood ; 
but  I  will  do  the  hell  I  can.  The  poornefs  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  obliges  to  ufe  the  verb,  "  Sum,  es, 
eit,"  &c.  I  am,  thou  art,  he  )»,  &c.  in  relating  of 
things  that  happened  in  time  paft;  when  wc 
would  tell  any  thing  that  was  done.  Thus  if  any 
one  fhruld  fay,  "  Viftum  eft  Ilium,"  1  roy  is  con- 
quered lome  qui'>bler  might  prefently  anlwer, 
Is  conquered  ?  therefore  it  ii.    In  my  opinion, 


this  pafTage  of  our  author,  muft,  of  neceffity,  he 
underftood  in  this  manner.  Lucretius,  therefore, 
in  thefe  eight  verfes,  folves  this  captious  fophifm, 
occafioned  by  the  common  way  of  fpeaking,  when 
we  fay  that  things  paft  are  done.  For  example, 
fays  he.  The  rape  of  Helen,  and  the  deftru«Stion 
of  Troy,  are  not  at  this  time,  nor  do  exift  in 
themfelves  as  body  and  void  'do,  but  are,  as  it 
were,  the  events  of  things,  of  perfons,  or  of  places, 
for  the  time  paft  has  fwept  away  thofe  men,  of 
whom  thefe  adions  are  events. ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  time  paft  is  not  any  thing  in  itfelf,  ab- 
folutrly  and  independent  from  things  or  countries, 
nor  properly  an  event,  bur  an  event  of  events, 
as  Epicuru.s  himfelf  exprefsly  fays,  in  the  tenth 
book  of  Laertius.  But  whoever  is  of  opinion, 
that  thefe  are  diale(5tic  trifles,  is  certainly  much  in 
the  right :  nor  would  Lucretius  have  condefcend- 
ed  to  amufe  himfelf  with  them,  had  not  the 
Stoics,  a  moft  impertinent  race  of  men,  betweea 
whom  and  the  Epicureans  there  was  a  mortal  en- 
mity, compelled  him  to  it. 

Vei.  510.  Helena  was  daughter  of  Tyndarus, 
the  hufband  of  Leda,  who  brought  forth  two  eggs 
at  a  time  :  out  of  one  of  them,  which  ftie  had  con- 
ceived by  Jupiter,  in  the  ftiape  of  a  fwan,  were 
taken  Pollux  anH  Helena  ;  out  of  the  other,  which 
ftie  had  coi  ceived  by  Tyndarus,  Caftor  and  Cly- 
temncftra  But  Horace,  though  contrary  to  the 
co!T  mon  iipinion,  fays,  that  Caftor  and  Pollux 
came  out  of  the  fame  egg. 

C'lftor  jr-audet  Equis :  ovo  prognatus  eodem 
Pugnli^ Sat,  1. 1.  2.  "v.  26. 

Helena  was  very  beautiful,  and  married  tf)  Me- 
nelaus  kinsr  of  Spana.     See  the  note  on  v.  519. 

Ver.  J 17.  He  once  more  failifoul  upon  the  fo- 
philm  ,  and  in  tliefe  ten  verfes  makes  it  appear, 
that  things  done  in  times  paft  do  not  exift  of 
themfelves,  but  are  only  cvent>  of  body  and  Vi  id. 
For,  if  there  had  formerly  been  reirher  body  nor 
void,  thole  thinp'ibad  never  been  done. 

V<:r.  519  Pom.}  He  wasthefon  of  Priamus  king 
of  the  iiojans,  and  Hecuba;  who,  while  (he  wa» 
with  child  of  him,  dieamed  that  ftie  was  delivered 
of  a  fl:.ming  torch  :  anil  the  interpreters  of  dreams, 
being  ci  r.fulted  upon  this  occafion,  anfwered,  that 
the  burden  fht  carried  in  her  womb,  would  be  the 
caufe  of  the  dcftrudtion  of  Troy :  upon  which 
Priam  gav-.,  orders,  that  the  child  as  foon  as  horn,- 
ftiould  be  ex.'ofed  in  the  woods :  but  his  mother 
took  care  to  have  him  brought  up  privately  in 
Mount  Ida.  At  length,  it  being  difcovered  who 
he  was,  by  his  brother  He(5lor  and  his  relations,  he 
■  was  fent  into  Greece,  where  he  was  received  at 
the  court  of  Menclaus  king  of  the  Spartans, 
whofe  wife  Helena  he  took  away  by  the  favour 
of  Venus,  and  brought  her  to  Troy.  This  was  the 
caufe  f.-.f  the  Frdjan  war,  and  confequently  of  the 
fall  of  that  city.  He  was  llkewife  called  Alexan- 
der, by  which  name  Lucretius  here  mentions  him. 
He  killed  Achilles  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  the 
Thymbrxan  ;  and  was  himfelf  flain  not  long  after 
by  Philof^etes. 

Ver.  j30.  ffdc/i.]  Of  whom  fee  the  note  on  v.  ji*. 
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Ver.  jai.  This  ftory  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  explication .;  but  it  was  in  the  night-time 
that  the  Greeks  went  out  of  the  belly  of  that 
wooden  horfe,  and  fet  fire  to  Troy,  when  the  city 
was  buried  in  fleep  and  wine,  as  Virgil  expreffes 
it,  iEn.  4.  V.  Z65. 
Invadunt  Urbem  Somno  Venoq.  fepultam. 

Ver.  527.  Having  demonftrated  the  two  prin- 
ciples ot  nature,  body  and  void  ;  and  having  ex- 
plained likewife  the  nature  of  the  void,  he  comes 
now  to  dlfpute  more  at  large  concerning  bodies, 
which  he  divides  into  fimple  and  compound  •  and 
in  thefe  twenty-three  verfes,  farther  teaches,  that 
the  fimple  bodies,  or  the  principles  of  the  com- 
pounds are  moft  folid,  perfedlly  full,  and  contain 
no  void  whatever:  for  which  reafon  they  can  never 
be  broken,  nor  divided  by  any  force  or  violence 
how  great  foever  it  be.  At  the  fame  time  he  owns 
there  is  need  of  very  ftrong  and  convincing  argu- 
ments to  perfuade  men  to  believe  that  any  bodies 
whatever  are  perfedlly  folid  a:id  full;  fince  we 
know  for  certain,  that  gold,  brafs,  ftones,  and  all 
the  other  things  that  are  thought  to  be  moft  of 
all  folid,  are  porous,  and  pervious  to  other  bodies. 

Ver.  329  Sextus  Enipiricus  declares,  that  Epi- 
curus hated  the  mathematics,  and  we  may  believe 
Lucretius  follows  his  mafter,  fince,  in  his  difputes 
concerning  the  indivifibiiity  of  atoms,  he  propofes 
the  popular  argument  agamft  the  known  and  de- 
monttrated  property  of  quantity,  infinite  divifibi- 
lity  .  for  as  lung  as  mathematics  can  boaft  ary 
certainty,  that  mull  be  acknowledged  to  be  fuch. 

I  (hall  not  engage  in  this  unneccfiary  contro- 
verfy  ,  though  I  believe  thole  comnum  arguments 
agaiiilt  infinite  divifibility  are  en)pty  iophifms, 
and  a  little  attenti  n  (as  whoever  confiders  the 
method  in  which  they  are  propofed,  muft  obferve) 
will  fiiid  them  full  of  contradiiftions,  and  founded 
on  abfurilities  ;  for  the  indivifibiiity  of  an  atom 
proceeds  not  from  the  littlenefs,  but  the  folidity  ; 
for  fince  the  atoms  are  of  different  figures,  fome 
triangular,  fome  Iquare,  &c.  it  is  abfurd  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  mind,  by  which  only  atoms  are  per- 
ceived, cannot  fancy  a  diagonal  in  the  fquare,  or 
a  perpendicular  erefted  to  the  baCs  ot  the  tri- 
angle ;  yet  from  this  mental  to  the  phyfical  divifi- 
bility of  an  atom  (as  Cartes  proceeds)  is  extreme- 
ly weak  and  deficient.  That  there  are  fome  fo- 
lid particles  Lucretius  has  evidently  proved  : 
Thefe  Deniijcritus  rali-d  zt^uto,  fiiyjyi.  firft  mag- 
nitudes, Epicurus,  'ArofiUS-  S/a  r>jv  a.Xu]/>v  ■sipporrila. 
Afiims  from  tht-ir  ii.jifioluble  folidity.  but  as 
Dionyfiu  in  Euf  bin-;  Pisep.  lib  14.  cap.  7.  oh. 
ferv.  <.,  roffSro"  'Sti<p'ovy,<ra,fi  oiruv  0  /jdv,  sAa,^/saf  -siaffets, 
xai  ?ja  TBro  av-.TairSrr.'m  ool  Ayi/^iz^/jo;,  ku.)  /jtiy'isas 
eiixi  rival  aro/jciis  i/'^i^^aSsv, thi)  lo  Widely,  ifagreed, 
tha  hpK  :■  :s  made  all  hi-  atoms  to  be  It-afls.  and 
there)ote  infenfible,  but  Dtn•^xrifus  fuppoled  fome 
of  his  to  he  very  great :  Heraciicit.<,"Oyxaj,  tumid 
or  malTy  But  none  of  all  his  reafons  prove  them 
unchangeable  For,  if  folidi'y,  i  e.  immediate 
coiitddl  were  a  neceffary  caufe  of  uidivifibility,  it 
W'nWi  ioll.-,-'.v,  that  no  pi<ce  of  matter  could  be 
divided,  becaufe  the  parts  chat  are  to  be  fepa- 
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rated  enjoy  an  immediate  contafl,  and  that  con- 
taift  muft  be  between  furfaces  as  large  as  atomsi 
or,  at  leaft,  fome  of  their  fancied  parts.  Befides, 
let  two  hard  bodies  perfeiSlly  fmooth  be  joined 
together  in  a  commr-n  fuperficies,  parallel  tr)  the 
horizontal  plain,  and  certain  experience  will  af- 
fure  us,  that  any  force  that  is  able  to  overcome 
the  refiftance  of  the  fupporting  air.  will  eafily  di- 
vide them.  His  other  arguments  are  all  uncon- 
cluding  :  for  fuppofe  the  feeds  not  eternal,  i.  e. 
divifible,it  is  a  ftrange  inference,  therefore  beings 
rife  from  nothing,  fince  any  body,  and  therefore 
one  of  thefe  folid  particles  is  not  reduced  into  no- 
thing by  divifion,  but  only  into  fmaller  parts  :  and 
the  weaknefs  of  the  reft  is  fo  obvious,  that  I  fliall 
not  fpend  time  in  declaring  it. 

Ver.  550.  He  has  proved  before  that  there  are 
two  principles  of  things,  boily  and  void,  and  that 
they  arc  of  very  different  natures.  Now,  who  can 
deny,  fays  he,  but  that  thefe  entirely  different 
things  fubfift  of  themfelves  wholly  diftlndl  and 
apart  from  one  another.  For  it  i.s  abfurd  to  fay, 
that  where  void  is,  there  body  is  likewife,  and 
fo  on  the  contrary  :  from  whence  he  infers,  in 
thefe  eight  verfes,  that  the  firft  bodies  are  per- 
fe>5tly  folid  and  full ;  becaufe  they  fu'jfift  where 
there  is  no  void. 

\'er.  5j8.  In  thefe  fix  verfes  he  afferts,  that  in 
all  compound  bodies,  which  he  here  calls  genita, 
begot  or  engendered,  there  are  little  void  Ipaces 
intermixed  :  and  then  he  adds,  that  the  fird,  or 
fimple  bodies,  muft  be  perfect  folids,  becaufe  the 
mafs  of  thofe  fimple  bodies  contains  thofe  voids  : 
and  what  can  contain  a  viid  but  a  folid,  unlelii 
any  one  will  imagine  that  a  void  can  cc^ntain  a 
void  ? 

Ver.  564.  In  thefe  two  verfes  he  teaches,  that 
theff  folids  cannot  be  broken  by  any  force  or 
violence,  and  therefore  are  indiffoluble  and  eter- 
nal. 

Ver.  566  Here  he  confirms  the  folidity  of  his 
atoms  by  another  argument,  c-intained  in  thefe 
eight  verfes.  For  as  the  whole_unive;fe  woulo  be 
a  full,  if  there  was  no  void,  which  he  has  already 
proved  to  be  abfurd  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
nothing  were  full,  and  conicquently  perfcdtiy  fo- 
lid, the  fame  univerfe,  immenle  as  it  is,  would  be 
all  an  empty  fpace  ;  which  would  be  no  lefs  in- 
congruous and  abfurd.  Epicurus  fpeaks  to  the 
fame  effeift  in  Plutarch  de  Piac  Philolbph  lib.  I. 
cap  3  o']/  §/  sVyy  Klei;.iOs  ^ti^i,  t£  yap  /Vi  i'OiX^'f' 
(t'isi  ovix,  xai  avro  t5  xsii  aic^i^ifuvcc. 

Ver  574.  Haviug  dcmonltrated  the  folidity  of 
atoms,  he,  in  thefe  ten  vcries,  aflcrts  their  eterni- 
ty :   for  folids  are  perfeiSllv  full,  contain  no  void, 

■  and,  therefore,  are  not  fubjuft  to  dilTolution  ;  be- 
caufe every  divifible  and  diffoluble  body  is  fuch, 
by  reafon  of  the  void  that  is  intermixed  in  the 
mafs  of  it,  and  that  intercepts  and  breaks  off  the 
commur.icaiion  between  its  parts  and  thu*.  gives 
an  entrance  to  fome  external  power  and  furce  to 
fepaiate  and  disjoin  them  :  but  wbiitever  is  indif- 
foluble and  indivifibh  is  fuch,  becauTe  it  k  perfeifl- 
ly  full  and  Joiid,  and  becaufe  it  has  no  void,  which 

I  might  I'ubjed  it  to  a  feparation  and  divifibility  • 

'  A  a  iij 
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its  parts.    Epicurus  to  Herodotus, dtfines  an  atom, 
IIX«p»  r/va  ifuiriv,  t\  a»  "i^.^Vxt  h'Tfrih  azru;  "^laXvfr.rijxi, 

Ver.  564,  To  prove  the  eternity  of  his  feeos  yet 
more  fully,  he  brings  another  argument  from  that 
common  principle  of  the  Epicureans,  that  nothing 
is  made  cf  nothing,  and  that  nothing  is  reduced 
into  nothing.  This  argument,  contained  in  ten 
verfes,  is  to  this  effect  .  If  the  firfl  feeds  of  things 
were  difTolved  and  perilhed,  they  would  fall  into 
nothing;  for  there  are  no  principles  prior  to  the 
iirfl,  into  which  they  can  be  relolved  and  thus 
the  things  that  are  daily  born  would  arife  from 
nothing,  (t  muft,  therefore,  of  necefTity  be  grant- 
ed, either  that  the  feeds  are  eternal,  or  that  things 
proceed  from  nothing  :  and  this  the  philofophers 
held  to  be  the  greateft  abfurdity  that  any  man 
could  advance. 

Ver.  59Z  In  thefe  two  verfes,  he  concludes  to 
this  purpofe  :  The  firft  feeds  of  things  are  eternal, 
becaufe  they  are  folid,  and  are  fdid,  becaufe  they 
are  fimple ;  for,  unlefs  they  were  fiuiple,  they 
■would  not  be  fnlidi  becaufe  all  compound  bodies 
have  a  mixture  dI  void  :  uniefs  they  wtre  folid, 
they  would  not  be  eternal,  becaufe  they  might 
be  dilTolved ;  and  uniefs  they  were  eternal,  all 
things  muft  have  been  produced  from  nothing, 
and  would  return  into  nothing.  The  impoflibdi 
ty  whereof  he  has  already  denionflrated. 

Ver.  594.  He  proceeds,  in  thefe  thirteen  verfes, 
to  (how  that  there  is  a  certain  and  definite  time 
appointed  for  the  growth  of  all  things;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  feeds,  by  which  things  are  in- 
creafed,  are  of  a  cer*ain  fixed  magnitude,  and  in- 
diffoluble,  nor  can  be  broken  to  pieces ;  for,  other- 
'wife,  having  been  broken  and  wafted  for  lo  vafta 
ttaft  of  time  as  is  already  paft,  they  would  have 
been  reduced  into  parts  fo  extremely  minute,  that 
they  could  never  in  any  length  of  years,  and  there- 
fore not  in  a  few,  be  reuniteil  and  made  again  in- 
to one  mafs.  And  this  any  man  will  acknow- 
ledge, who  reflefts,  that  it  is  a  much  eafier  talk 
tp  divide  and  diffolve  things,  than  to  renew  and 
rejoin  them  together. 

Ver.  607.  He  confirms  the  folidity  of  his  atoms 
in  thefe  nine  verfes.  Now,  becaufe  it  ismaniteft, 
that  there  are  in  nature  hard  and  foft  bodies,  he 
declares,  that  if  the  principle^  are  allowed  to  be 
folid,  mt  only  hard  things  may  be  made  of  them, 
as  it  is  moft  evident  they  may,  but  foft  things 
likewife  ;  becaufe  whatever  is  compounded  of 
fuch  feeds,  may  become  foft  by  the  intermixion  of 
void:  but  if  the  prmciplcs  thtmfelves  are  allow- 
ed to  be  foft,  then,  indeed,  foft  things  may  be 
made  of  them  ;  but  no  reafon  can  be  given,  how 
any  thing  fhould  be  hard,  becaufe  there  would  be 
no  folidity  in  their  compofition  :  and  folidity  alone 
i)  the  foundation  of  all  hardnefs. 

Ver  616.  in  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  Lucretius 
confirms  the  folidity  of  his  atoms  by  another  rea- 
fon, taken  from  the  manifold  and  never-failing 
conftancy  of  nature  ;  as  well  in  always  carrying 
on  of  animals  to  certain  bounds  of  rtrength,  as 
in  imprinting  likewife  always  upon  them  the  fame 
diftinguifhing  charadlers  and  marks  of  their  re- 
fpeftivc  kinds ;  which,  indeed,  (be  could  not  do ; 
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but  that  fhe  makes  ufe  of  principle?,  tbat  are  fi  m 
and  conftant,  and  therefore  not  obnoxious  to  dif- 
folution  or  change  ;  for  whence  can  proceed  this 
fo  obftinate  conftancy  in  feeds  that  are  daily 
changed  ?  And  were  they  fo  indeed,  neither  men, 
nor  any  other  aiiimals,  v^ould  retain  the  lame  u- 
fual  fhapes;  and  feme  v.culd  enjoy  avail  ftrength 
and  length  of  days,  while  others  of  the  fame  kind, 
would  be  puny  and  fliort-lived ;  we  fliould  fre- 
quently fee  white  crows,  and  fometimes  black 
fwans. 

Ver.  630.  In  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  he  employs 
another  argument,  which  is,  indeed,  fomcthing 
refined,  and  not  underftood  by  many.  Seeds  or 
atoms,  according  to  Epicuru.^,  are  endowed  with 
quantity;  but  all  quantity  has  an  extreme  :  now 
that  extreme  is  the  leaft  thing  that  can  be  con- 
ccived  ;  nor  does  it  ever  fubfill  feparated,  and  dif- 
jointd  from  the  other  parts;  and  of  thefe  Icafls 
the  whole  mafs  of  each  atom  is  compofed  :  but 
fince  the  conflituent  parts  cannot  fubfift  when 
they  are  fcpavattd  from  one  another,  they  can- 
not be  divided  from  <  ne  another  ;  for  whatever 
body  can  be  disjoined  from  another,  mull  be  able 
to  preferve  its  being  withi  ut  the  help  and  affift- 
ance  of  the  body,  from  which  it  is  parted  :  every 
feed,  therefore,  is  of  nectfTity  fimple  and  indiffo- 
luble ;  becaufe  it  conftfls  of  parts,  even  the  leaft 
that  can  be  co'iiceived ;  and  which  no  art  or 
ftrength  can  di.^jfin,  becaufe  no  art  or  ftrength 
can  reduce  into  nothing.  For  nothing  goes  into 
nothing. 

To  make  this  yet  more  eafy  to  be  underftcod, 
we  muft  know,  that  the  Peripatetics  and  Epicu- 
reans differed  in  many  things,  but  chiefly  in  their 
opinions  concerning  thefe  leafts.  For  the  Peripa- 
tetics held,  that  every  compound  body  m.iy  be 
divided  into  infinite  parts ;  and  that  no  part  can 
be  made  fo  fmall,  lut  that  it  may  ftill  be  made 
Imaller.  But  the  Epicureans  btheved,  that  no 
compound  body  can  be  divided  into  fucli  minute 
parts  as  may  always  be  made  lefs;  but  may,  in- 
deed, be  divided  into  parts  fo  fmall,  as  cannot  be 
divided  any  more  ;  and  confequcntly  no  lefs  pa;  ts 
can  be  made  of  them  ;  fo  that  they  fix  an  end,  and 
prefcribe  bounds  to  the  divifibility.  Thus  we  fee, 
that  the  Epicureans  held  that  every  body  may  be 
Icffened  to  a  point  that  can  neither  be  fecn,  nor 
divided  any  more;  but  that  is  invifible  and  voidof 
parts  :  and  this  is  what  they  call  a  leaft,  which  is 
the  firft  and  the  laft  part  in  all  things  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  is  the  firft  principle  that  natu.'-e  referves  for 
the  creating  and  renewing  of  things,  and  likewife 
a  fomething  laft,  into  which  they  are  refolved  : 
Now,  becaufe  the  firft  principles  are  thefe  leafts, 
Lucretius  argues,  that  the  firft  principles  are  eter- 
nal, folid,  and  moft  fimple. 

Ver.  640.  This  muft  not  be  underftood,  that 
the  atoms  are  compofed  of  leafts,  as  cf  parts,  as 
if  they  were  bodies  compounded  of  an  aggregation 
and  connexion  of  things,  in  like  manner  as  all  the 
other  things  of  nature  confift  of  a  coalition  of 
atoms;  but  only  in  fuch  a  wife,  that  they  cannot 
by  any  means  whatever  be  broken  or  diifolved. 
We  muft,  therefore;  take  care  not  to  niiftake  ouf 
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poet's  lead  for  fuch  a  mathematical  point,  as  isre- 
prefented  without  magnitude;  which  his  princi- 
ples enjoy,  and  figure  likewifc  ;  and  that,  too,  as 
infinitely  variable,  as  the  Peripatetics  is  divifible. 
And  tliefe  apices,  or  leafts  of  things,  may,  per- 
haps, upon  ferious  and  fpeculative  difquifition, 
prove  a  notion  to  be  hardly  denied,  whether  phy- 
ficaiiy  or  mathematically  taken,  as  Gafiendus  de- 
monftrates  at  large ;  where  he  (peaks,  "  de  non 
effc  Epicuro  magnitudinem  infinite  dividuani," 
to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

Vcr.  644.  He  faid,  in  the  laft  place,  that  feeds 
are  compofed  of  parts  fo  fmall,that  they  can  fcarce 
be  conceived.  But  that  fuch  leafts  are,  he  con- 
firms in  thcfe  twelve  verfes,  by  that  nioft  known 
argument  which  ail  the  philolopkcrs  make  ufe  of. 
And  here  we  may  obferve  by  the  way,  that  Gaf- 
fendus,  in  his  explication  of  thefe  verfes,  performs 
the  part  of  a  mafter,  rather  than  of  an  interpreter, 
and  takes  upon  him  to  blame  and  corpecS:  the  opi- 
nion of  Lucretius,  rather  than  to  explain  it :  for 
if  there  be  any  force  in  this  argument,  if  the 
words  themfelves  have  any  meaning,  Lucretius 
evidently  meant  that  thefe  leafts,  of  vifhich  he  com- 
pofes  his  principles,  are  mathematical.  For  that 
the  atoms  of  Epicurus  are  endowed  with  magni- 
tude, and,  therefore,  have  parts,  none  can  oppofe, 
but  they  who  are  ftrangers  to  his  philofophy.  and 
do  not  know  that  Epicurus  ever  writ  vi^i  rhs  h  <r^ 
a\i//.a  yanxi.  This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  Lucre- 
tius. The  firft  feeds  are  indiffoluble  and  eternal, 
not  becaufc  they  are  void  of  parts,  but  becaufe 
they  are  endowed  with  folidity  ;  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  broken  to  pieces  nor  torn  afunder,  or 
divided  by  any  force  whatever.  If  any  one  defires 
to  know  what  thel'e  parts  are,  the  anfwer  is,  that 
thefe  parts  have  no  parts,  and  that  they  are  ma- 
thematical. For  unlefs  fuch  leafts  be  granted, 
there  would  be  no  inequality  between  the  greateft 
and  the  fmalleft  thing;  becaufe  either  of  them 
would  contain  infinite  parts  alike,  and  thus  b&th 
of  them  would  be  infinite  :  than  which  what  can 
be  more  abfurd  ?  For  this  reafon  Arcefiias  laughed 
at  the  Stoics  in  their  fchools,  about  the  leg  of  a 
man  that  was  cut  off,  putrified,  and  thrown  into 
the  fea,  which,  they  affeited,  might  be  fo  refolv- 
ed,  and  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the  fea,  that 
not  only  the  fleet  of  Antigonus  might  fall  through 
that  leg,  but  that  even  the  twelve  hundred  fhips 
©f  Xerxes,  and  the  three  hundred  galleys  of  the 
Greeks  might  maintain  an  engagement  in  it. 
This,  too,  makes  Plutarch  deride  Chryfippus,  for 
believing  that  one  drop  of  wine  may  be  mingled 
with  all  the  water  of  the  fea  ;  and  that  a  wing  of 
the  leaft  fly  may  be  coextended  throughout  the 
whole  fpace  of  the  Iky. 

Ver.  656.  The  poet  having  explaiued  the  mean- 
ing of  a  mathematical  lead,  returns  to  his  phyfical 
leail,  which  he  imagines  to  be  indiffoluble  and  e- 
ternal ;  not  becaufe  of  its  exility,  but  by  reafon  of 
its  folidity.  For  if  nature  did  not  attain,  fays  he, 
to  the  extremeft  refolution ;  if  fhe  did  not  divide 
and  leffen  even  to  the  minuteft  mites ;  the  matter, 
pf  which  things  are  compofed,  would  be  impro- 
per^ ^nd  uui&t  to  undergo  all  thofe  mutations,  and 


to  receive  all  thofe  figures,  to  which  it  mufl  be 
fubjoiSl  and  expofed  :  for  thofe  minute  bodies,  if 
they  were  connedled  of  feveral  parts,  and  con- 
tained any  void  within  themfelves,  could  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  have  an  equal  weight, 
nor  an  uniform  motion  :  they  would  awkwardly, 
and,  as  it  were  with  an  ill  will,  obey  any  foreign 
and  exterior  ftrokes ;  and,  therefore,  could  in  no 
wife  be  conne(5led  together. 

Ver.  664.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  concludes  for 
the  folidity  of  his  atoms,  from  what  he  has  proved 
already.  For  he  has  demonftrated,  either  that 
there  muft  be  fome  feeds  from  all  eternity  undif- 
folved  and  unbroken,  or  that  no  thing  whatever 
could  have  been  produced,  or  at  leaft  muft  have 
been  produced  of  nothing.  That  things  are  pro- 
duced, the  fenfes  themfelves  evince  ;  and  all  men 
allow,  that  nothing  comes  from  nothing  :  there- 
fore, if  there  be  no  folids,  which  cannot  be  bro- 
ken nor  diffolved,  where  can  we  find  thnfe  bo- 
dies, that  have  from  all  eternity  remained  undif- 
folved  and  unbroken  .'  For  frail  atoms,  which  are 
obnoxicjus  to  fuch  an  infinity  of  ftroke?  and  •  lows, 
in  fo  long  a  fpace  of  time,  muft  of  neceflity  have 
been  difTolved. 

Ver.  668.  Having  hitherto  laid  down  and  efta- 
bliflied  the  principles  of  Epicurus,  he  now  attacks 
the  opinions  of  other  philofophers ,  and,  diftri- 
buting  all  his  arguments  into  two  heads,  he  firft 
falls  upon  thofe,  who  believe  and  teach  that  but 
one  of  the  elements  only  is  the  principle  of  all 
things  :  and,  in  the  next  place,  argues  againfb 
thofe  who  affcrt  more.  Among  the  firft  he  has 
fingled  out  Heraclitus,  who  held  fire  to  be  the 
principle  of  all  things,  and  beftows  fixty-two  verfes 
to  confute  his  opinion  :  for  he  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  whatever  arguments  he  brings  againft  him, 
will  hold  good  againft  the  others  likewife  ;  fince 
nothing  can  be  oppofed  againft  his  dodlrine  of  fire, 
but  with  what  equal  reafon  will  beconclnfive,as  to 
the  air,  or  any  other  of  the  elements.  And,  indeed, 
fays  Gaffcndus,  whoever  weighs  this  matter  fully, 
will  believe  this  variety  of  opinions  to  be  a  mere 
game  ;  for  though  the  authors  of  them  affert  diffe- 
rent pofitions,  yet  they  only  beat  about  the  bufii, 
ufe  a  great  circumftance  of  words,  and,  at  length, 
fall  all  of  them  into  the  fame  thing  :  for  let  any 
man  make  choice  of  which  of  the  elements  he 
thinks  fit ;  he  will  get  neither  more  nor  lefs,  nor 
be  able  to  make  good  his  opinion  any  otherwifc 
than  any  other  who  has  pitched  upon  any  other 
of  the  elements;  becaufe,  whoever  has  but  one  of 
them,  has  noticing  co  do,  but  to  condenfe  and  ra- 
refy that ;  and  he  will  prefently  have  all  the  reft  ; 
fo  that  it  fignifies  nothing,  whether  this  or  thai; 
be  firft  made  ufe  of. 

Ver.  669.  Heraclitus.']  He  was  fon  of  Blythcn  or 
Heracion,  and  born  at  Ephefus  in  Ionia,  534  year? 
before  the  birth  of  JefusChrift.  He  flouriflied  about: 
the  69th  Olympiad,  in  the  reign  of  the  laft  Darius, 
"ESpIev  a,U]o;  '^dv]a  ix,  zrvol;  ffvn?a,yai,  xa)  ei;  t?]o  ava- 
Xei/£(r3ai'  Laert.  He  taught  that  all  things  are  made 
of  fire,  and  refolved  again  into  fire.  This  was  that 
philofopher,  who  is  reported  to  have  wept  fo  of- 
ten at  the  vanities  of  other  men;  which,  never- 
A  a  iiij 
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the'efs,  fome  fay  he  did  but  diffemble,  out  of  an 
ezcefs  of  pride  and  difdain,  being  fclf-conceited, 
and  believing  himfelf  the  only  perfon  in  the 
world  for  profoundnefs  of  learning  and  wifdom. 

Ver  669.  Fain  Greeks.']  For  Heraditus  had 
many  interpreters,  and  a  world  of  followers,  who 
were  called  'Hf««>.«T«o't;j,  Heraclitians.  Laert.  in 
yit   Herac. 

Ver  670.  He  writ  many  things  in  Greek  verfe, 
and  is  often  cited  by  .\riftotIe  :  but  in  all  his  writ- 
ings he  affrcfled  obfcurity.  "  De  mduftria  et  c  n- 
fulto  occiilte  dixit  Heraclitus."  fays  Cicero,  De 
Fin  lib  a  Heraclitus  fludied  and  affcdcd  to  fpeak 
obfcun  ly.  And,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Godf.  he  fays,  that  he  would  not  be  un- 
derflow.! :  •'  iiitelligi  noluit."  Hence  he  was  fur- 
nanipJ  Ixorem;,  obfcure  And  in  this  fays  Me- 
ragius,  and  l^- rt    Vir    Herdchti,  he  i  vitatf-d  na 

For  nature,  accuriung  to  iieraciitus,  takes  i.ciight 
in  being  bid.      Themij}.  Orat.  1 3. 

Ver.  675.  D'Av-rnant,  fpeaking  of  the  fchool- 
men, .'  y.s,  that 

With  terms  they  charm  the  weak,  and  pofe  the 
wife.  , 

Ver.  676.  In  thefe  feven  verfes,he  propofes  his 
firft  argument  againlt  HeraclitUb  ;  it  cannot,  fays 
he,  be  conceived,  how  fo  great  a  variety  of  things, 
nay,  how  one  thing  only,  that  is  endowed  with 
different  part-.,  fhould  be  made  and  confift  of  one 
fimple  and  uniform  principle  :  fuppofe  it  fire  ; 
yet,  unlcfs  yon  mix  fome  other  things  with  it,  you 
can  make  nothine  of  it  but  fire  ,  for  in  what  man- 
ner foevcr  its  parts  are  tranfpofcd  and  blended 
together,  it  will  be  always  rhe  very  fame  thing, 
by  reafon  of  the  famenefs  of  the  nature  of  all  its 
parts.  And  that  none  may  efca;  e  by  the  fubter- 
fuge  of  condenfation  and  rarefadtion,  he  confeffes 
that  ir  may  be  uiidcrilood,  how  a  thing  may  be- 
come more  warm  by  the  cotidenfation  of  tiie  hot 
parts  t'f  fire,  aud'lefs  warm  by  their  rarefadion  ; 
and  that  rhe  rcaf  n  of  this  is  obvious  :  but  that 
any  thing  fhould  betonie  cold,  nay,  and  mod 
Cold  too.  as  we  find  mary  things  in  nature  to  be, 
from  fire  ;inly,  how  can  that  be  underftood  ? 

Ver.  679  ^craclftus,  as  we  find  in  l.atrtius,  to 
make  good  his  hypothefis,  pretended  that  fire,  by 
being  condenfed,  grows  moift,  and  thus  becomes 
air  ;  that  the  air,  by  compreffion,  becomes  water; 
that  the  water,  by  condenfation,  is  turned  into 
earth,  &c.  But  all  this,  fays  J_,ucretiiis,  fignifies 
nothing;  for  the  more  the  fire  is  condenfcd,  the 
more  it  is  fire.  And  the  rarefa<5li<in  will  avail  no- 
thing ;  for  rarefy  fire  as  much  as  you  will,  it  will 
ftill  be  fire. 

Ver.  683.  In  thefe  twelve  vcrfes  he  infills,  that 
they  who  favour  the  opinion  of  Heraclitu.s,   can-  1 
not  fly  to  condenfation  and  rarefaiition,  to  juftify 
their  belief,  becaufe  they  admit  not  a  void,  with-   ' 
out  which  noihii  g  ca;   be  made  rare  or  denfe;  as 
he  has  proved  ab'  ve,  in  ver.  450. 

Ver.  695.  But  eft  ^here  Ihould  flill  remain 
fome  means  to  efc:ipe  and  elude  thi'  argument, 
by  pretending  that  the  fire  is  extinguifhed,  and 
changed  into  another  body,   he  urges,  in  thefe  i 


eight  verfcs,  that  that  cannot  be,  unkfs  it  be 
granted  that  the  fire  retreats  into  nothing ;  be- 
caufe a  fimple  and  uncompounded  thing,  as  that 
element  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  indeed  the  firft  and 
only  matter  of  which  all  tilings  are  made,  cannot 
be  changed,  except  it  totally  perifli.  for  a  com- 
pound body  m»y  be  changed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that,  ceafing  to  be  what  it  was,  it  may  leave  its 
remaining  part ;  which  having  loft  its  former 
ftatc,  may  take  up  and  put  on  a  new  one ;  but  a 
fimple,  or  uncompounded  body,  cannot  utterly 
lofe  its  nature ;  but  it  entirely  dies  ;  nor  is  it  ca- 
pable of  any  alteration,  without  a  total  perdition. 

Ver.  703.  He  concludes  in  thefe  fifteen  verfes, 
that  if  any  thing  were  to  be  generated  out  of  the 
extinguiftied  fire,  there  muft  of  neceflity  remain 
fomething  of  it,  which,  having  loft  and  laid  afidc 
the  form  of  fire,  may  take  up,  and  put  on  the 
form  of  that  generated  thing.  But  it  is  moft  evi- 
dent, that  it  i-.  the  common  matter,  which  Lucre- 
tius fuppofes  to  be  uncorruptible  corpufclcs,  that 
by  the  various  addition,  dctra«Stion,  and  tranfpofi- 
tion  <'f  themfclvcs,  can  take  up,  and  appear  novsr 
in  the  form  of  fire,  and  now  of  any  thing  elfe. 
But  to  prove,  that  thefe  corpufcles  are  not  fiery  in 
their  own  nature,  he  gives  this  convincing  reafon : 
becdufe  if  they  were,  neither  the  addition,  detrac- 
tions or  tranfpcfuion  would  produce  any  effedl  : 
For  if  that  nature  of  fire  remain  fafe  and  untouch- 
ed, nothing  but  fire  can  be  made  of  it.  Then  he 
explains  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  that  certain  cor- 
pufcles, which  have  no  form  perceptible  to  the 
fenit;,  are  the  principles  of  things  ;  and  that,  from 
them  meeting  and  conjoining  in  various  manners, 
fire  and  all  other  things  proceed. 

Ver.  718.  hi  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  appeals  to 
the  certainty  cf  fenfe,  to  confirm  that  all  things 
do  not  confift  of  fire.  Heraclitus  confeffes,  that 
he  knows  fire  by  the  help  of  his  fenfes;  and  Lu- 
cretius urges  that  the  fenfes  do  as  plainly  perceive 
many  other  things  of  a  quite  different  nature  from 
fire,  as  they  do  fire  itfelf ;  and  that  we  ought  to 
give  always  the  fame,  or  never  any  credit  at  all . 
to  the  fenles.  Then  he  briefly  explains  the  opi- 
nion of  Epicurus  concerning  a  criterion.  Of  He- 
raclitus, fee  ver.  669. 

Ver.  711.  Heraclitus  never  denied,  but  that 
fome  things  befides  fire  appear, but  he  never  grant- 
ed them  to  be.  This  1  pinion  Lucretius  oppofe.'s, 
and  therefore  urges,  that  other  things  befides  fire 
truly  are,  and  that  even  the  fenfes  difcover,  and 
eercaiti'iy  know  them  to  be. 

Ver.  720.  For  Heraclitus  allowed  the  cert.iinty 
cf  the  fenffts,  and  yet  dtftroyed  that  certainty  in 
teaching  that  all  things  are  fire  :  For  if  that  were 
true,  our  fenfes  would  perceive  fire  in  all  things; 
and  yet  they^pcrceive  no  fuch  thing  in  an  apple, 
in  wood,  in  marble,  &c. 

Ver.  7  26.  He  acjils  !n  thtfe  four  verfes,  that  if 
we  look  upon  water,  and  many  other  thii'gs,  and 
handle  fl'cin,  we  Iball  evidcnrly  difcover  in  them 
another,  an,'  tliatto'  a  quite  different  nature  from 
fire  ;  fron;  whence  lie  infers,  that  there  is  no  more 
feaion  to  affert  all  things  to  be  fire,  than  there  i« 
to  jrejed  fire,  and  fay  they  are  any  thing  elfe. 
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Ver.  730.  In  thefe  three  verfes,  he  concludes 
concerning  fire,  or  any  other  fingle  clement,  a- 
gainft  any  of  which  the  fame  objeftions  will  pro- 
poitionably  hold  good;  that  they  are  horribly 
miftaken,  who  hold  that  fire,  as  Heraclitus,  that 
air,  as  Anaximencs  Milefius.that  water,  as  Thales 
Milefius,  or  that  earth,  as  Pherecydes,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  things. 

Ver.  734.  Among  the  phllofophers,  who  held 
more  than  one  of  the  elements  to  be  the  princi- 
ples of  all  things,  he  has  fingled  out  Empedocles, 
and  employs  108  verfes  to  confute  his  opinion. 
Now  whatever  he  objeds  againft  his  doftrine,  in 
afferting  the  four  elements  to  be  the  principles  of 
things,  will  be  conclufive  likewife  againft  thofe 
other  philofophers,  who  taught  that  all  things  are 
produced  from  two  or  three  of  them  only.  For 
if  four  cannot  be  thought  fufficient,  much  lefs  will 
a  fewer  number  fuffice.  But  that  four,  nay  nor  a 
much  greater  number  of  bodies,  are  not  fufficient 
to  produce  fo  vaft  a  variety  of  things,  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  univerfe,  will  more  evidently  ap- 
pear by  what  Ihallbe  faid  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
while,  it  may  be  confidered,  that  as  from  one  let- 
ter you  can  have  but  one  figure,  as  A  ;  from  two 
but  two,  as  Am,  Ma  ;  from  three,  but  fix,  as  A- 
mo,  Aoni,  Mao,  Moa,  Oam,  Oma  ;  from  four,  but 
24,  as  Amor,  Amro,  Mora.  &c.  from  five  1 20, 
from  fix  7*0,  from  feven  JO40,  from  eight  40320, 
from  nine36z,88o,  from  ten,  3,628,800,  and  lb  on, 
till  you  have  completed  the  number  of  the  twen- 
ty-four letters,  as  fliall  be  faid  more  at  large  in 
the  note  on  book  ii.  ver.  643.  60  of  one  fimple 
body,  turn  it  ever  fo  much,  you  can  make  but  one 
body;  of  two  bended  together,  but  two  ;  that  is, 
to  fay,  one  compound  ;  which,  the  more  rare  or 
denfe  it  is,  or  the  more  it  has. of  the  one,  or  of  the 
other,  the  nearer  it  will  approach  the  nature  of 
one,  than  of  the  other  :  And  for  the  like  reafon, 
of  three,  but  fix  ;  of  four,  but  twenty-four,  &c. ; 
and  change  their  pofitions,  turn  them  and  turn 
them  again,  and  fliift  their  places  as  often  as  you 
pleafe,  they  will  ftill  be  the  fame  figures  :  and 
lallly,  he  concludes,  that  to  produce  fuch  an  innu- 
merable variety  of  things,  as  are  contained  in  the 
univerfe,  an  innumerable  variety  of  elements  or 
principles  is  likewife  necefia-y. 

Ver.'734.  Water.']  Thales,  the  Mllefian,  held  water 
to  be  the  firft  principle  of  all  natural  bodies;  of 
which  they  confill,  and  into  which  they  refolve. 
He  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  this  opinion  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  origin  and  continuation  of 
moft  things.  Firft,  Becaufe  the  feniinal  and  ge- 
neritin'?;  principles  of  all  animals  is  humid.  Se- 
coniily,  iJtcauf."  all  kinds  of  plants  are  nouriflied 
by  't.ere  w?srei- ;  and  when  they  want  moifture, 
wither  ani  dec-';-,  I'hirdly,  Becaufe  fire  itfelf can- 
not livt;  v'  thoutair,  which  is  only  water  rarefied; 
and  T-e  <  .a  tn.'  ilar,  drav/  up  vapours  for  their 
own  nob-iftim-.nt  and  fupport.  Thtfc  were  the 
^onfideratifin-  uoon  vviiich  he  grounded  his  opi- 
nion and  hciice  it  is  eafy  to  p;!^is,  'hat  he  kept 
up  the  credit  of  his  fi  hool,  rather  by  the  rit  hes  he 
gained  by  his  lucky  conje<?.ure  of  the  fcarcity  of 
olives,  than  by  the  flrength  of  reafon  atd  argu- 


ment. Some,  however,  have  not  been  wanting 
to  father  this  philofophy  on  Mofes;  and  Hippo 
and  Theophraftus  were  of  the  fame  faith.  Nay, 
Hippocrates  himfelf  lays  great  flrefs  upon  it  :  and 
of  later  days  the  great  Sendivogius,  and  generally 
the  moft  learned  of  the  Spagirifts ;  who  own  that 
water  is  really  a  very  ■ffa.vu.vi^i/.ia,,  or  univeifal 
principle. 

Ver.  734.  Air  and  Fite.']  As  Oenopides  of  Chioj. 
Earth  and  water,  as  Xenophanes;  but  Armenide* 
joined  fire  and  earth;  and  Hippo  of  Rhegium, 
fire  and  water ;  and  Onomacritus  held  thSt  fire, 
water,  and  earth,  all  three  together,  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  things. 

Ver,  736.  EmpeJocles.']  He  was  fon  of  Melon,  or, 
as  others  will,  of  Archinomus,  and  fome  fay,  of  Exi- 
netus  ;  but  all  agree,  that  he  was  born,  and  lived  at 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Euripcdes  an  1  Armenides.  He  flourifiied  in  the 
84th  Olympiad,  about  404  years  before  J.  C.  He 
taught,  that  all  things  are  made  of  the  four  ele- 
ments, fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  are  refolved 
into  the  fame  again.  To  which  he  added  two 
powers,  amity  and  difcord  ;  the  one  unitive,  the 
other  difcretive.  'Ey,Ti^ox.kri;  Msjavaj  'AK^xyavjin; 
riffri^a  ft\v  Xiyii  ioi^etot..,  ^raj,  atoa,  tiiiaf  y^",  2i/w  SI 
ao^ii^as  ^uvaftiiSy  (ft'f^ia.v  tI  xa)  vnKOj,<a'/  h  //.iv  i^iv  htan 
'inch,  TO  Ti  'Siai^iJiKov.  Plutarch  de  Placit.  Phil.  1.  r. 
c.  3.  See  Hkewii'e  Lacriius,  in  VitaEmped.  Achilles 
Tatius,  in  Arat.  Phsnomen.  et  Lailantius,  lib.  2. 
Which  laft  fays,  he  derived  this  opinion  from  Her- 
mes 'I'rilmegillus.  Thefe  elements  he  called  af-  • 
ter  this  manner,  fire  he  termed  Jupiter,  the  air 
Juno,  or  as  Laertius  fays,  but  not  with  fo  good 
reafon,  Pluto.  The  water  Neftis,  from  va«v,  to 
fow.  The  earth  Pluto,  or  according  to  Laertius, 
Juno,  i.  e.  Veiia.  Confonant  to  this  opinion  of 
Empedocles,  Ovid  fings : 

Quatuor  ascernus  genitalia  corpora  mundus 
Continet. —  Mdum.  xv.  wr.  259, 

For  this  eternal  world  is  faid  of  old, 

But  four  prolific  principles  to  hold.  Dryd. 

And  again,  ver;  244, 

Omnia  fiunt 

Ex  ipfis,  et  in  ipfa  cadunt 

All  things  are  mix'd  of  thefe,  which  all  contain. 
And  into  thefe  are  all  refolved  again, 

Ver.  737.  In  thefe  feventeen  verfes,  he  defcribes 
Sicily,  the  country  of  Empedocles,  and  praifes  that 
philofopher.  Sicily  is  the  largeft  of  all  the  iflands 
of  the  Mediterranean  fea ;  it  has  been  called  by 
feveral  names,  and  has  had  feverai  ditferent  inha- 
bitants. Firft,  The  Cyclops,  who,  as  Cluveriuf 
fays,  de  Sicil.  lib.  i.  cap,  a.  were  the  firft  who  in- 
habited this  ifland,  which  was  then  called  Trina- 
cria  ;  and  they  dwelt  chiefly  about  Mount  iEtna, 
and  in  the  Leontinian  territory.  Secondly,  The 
Sicanians,  a  ptople  of  Spain,  who  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sicanus,  which,  according  to 
fome,  is  the  Segro,  according  to  others,  the  Cinca  ; 
from  them  it  was  called  bicania.  Thirdly,  The 
Italians,    who,    under  the   command  of   Sicalus^ 
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drove  the  Skanlans  into  the  weft  part  of  the 
ifland,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sicilia ;  though 
fome  are  of  another  opinion.  Fourthly,  Greeks 
and  barbarians  of  feveral  countries,  who  brought 
colonies  into  the  ifland,  and  fettled  themfelves  in 
it.  Laftly,  It  was  fubjecfl  to  the  Carthaginians, 
Romans,  &c. 

For  the  ifland  of  Sicily  has  three  promontories 
or  forelands.  Pelorus  towards  the  north,  now 
called  Capo  di  Faro,  from  Pharus,  a  watch-tower, 
or  light-houfe,  that  is  built  upon  it,  to  direct  fhips 
in  their  courfe :  Pachynus,  Capo  di  Paffaro  to- 
wards the  eaft,  and  Lilyboeum,  Capo  di  Marfalia, 
towards  the  fouth  and  weft,  which  made  it  trian- 
gular, almoft  in  the  form  of  a  A  Delta. 

Ver.  738.  That  part  cf  the  Mediterranean, 
vhich  lies  above  the  Streightsof  the  Adriatic,  and 
extends  itfelf  between  Crete  and  Sicily.  Whence 
the  Greeks  divide  the  Ionian  Sea  into  the  Cretan 
and  Sicilian,  Plin.  c.  11.  1.  4.  It  furroundsagreat 
part  of  bicily,  and  received  its  name  from  lonius, 
the  fon  of  Dyrribachius,.whom  Hercules  killed  un- 
awares, and  threw  him  into  that  fea  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  :  But  Solinus  will  have  it  named  from 
Ionia,  a  little  country  on  the  fartheft  fide  of  Cala- 
bria :  Lycophron,  from  lo  the  daughter  of  Ina- 
chus ;  and  others  firom  the  lonians,  who  often  fuf- 
fered  (hipwrcck  in  that  fea. 

Ver.  7 -.9.  The  fea  that  divides  Sicily  from  Ita- 
ly is  not  above  half  a  league  over.  Thofe  two 
countries  were  formerly  contiguous,  till  about  the 
days  of  Jofhua,  as  Faber  has  Ihown  in  his  epillies, 
the  force  of  the  fea  divided  Sicily  from  the  reft  of 
Italy. 

Ver.  740.  Lucretius  mentions  only  Charybdis, 
not  Scylla ;  which  is  a  rock  in  the  fea,  between 
Italy  and  Sicily,  on  the  Italian  coaft,  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Coenys.  It  continually  makes  a  roar- 
ing noife,  by  reafon  of  the  rough  and  tempeftu- 
ous  waves  of  that  fc-a,  which  are  always  beating 
into  its  hollows  and  dafhing  againft  it.  It  is  now 
called  Sciglia  and  took  its  name  from  ffKuXXu,  I 
vex  or  difturb.  Charybdis,  now  called  Calefaro, 
is  a  gulf  or  whirlpool,  almoft  oppofite  to  Scylla, 
on  the  coaft  of  Sicily  :  fr"m  ;^a(r;^iw,  I  gape,  and 
giiViu,  I  fwallow  :  it  fucks  in  die  waters,  and 
belches  them  out  again  with  violence.  Scylla  is  faid 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Phorcus,  and  changed  by 
Circe  into  a  monfter,  whofe  upper  parts  retained 
the  form  of  a  woman,  and  whofe  lower  parts  were 
transformed  into  t'ogs,  by  whofe  barkmg  the  poets 
exprefied  the  roaring  of  'lie  wave?,  and  fabled  that 
the  monfter  lay  hid  in  the  rock,  and  allured  (hips 
thithtr,  which  by  thai  means  were  caft  away. 
Charybdis,  they  fay,  was  a  notorious  harlot  and 
thief  together,  who  having  ftolen  fome  oxen  from 
Hercules,  Jupiter  ftrucic  her  with  a  bolt  of  his 
thunder,  ani  threw  her  into  ths  fea,  where  fhe 
was  changed  into  a  whirlpool.  Virgil,  ]£.n.  iii.  v. 
420.  dcfcribes  them  thus : 

Dextrum  Scylla  latus  Isvum  implicata  Charybdis 
.Oiifidet ;  atque  inio  barathri  ter  gurgite  vaftos 
^ordet  in  abruptum  fluflus,  rurfufq.  tub  auras 
^pgit  altfirno3,  e:  fydcra  veiberat  onc^a. 


At  Scyllam  caecis  Cohibet  fpelunca  latebriJ, 
Ora  exfertantem,  et  naves  in  faia  trahentem  : 
Prima  hominis  facies,  et  pulchro  pecSore  virgo 
Pube  tenus  :  poftrema  itnmani  corpore  priftis, 
Delphinum  caudas  utero  commifla  luporum. 

-In  the  ftrcights 


} 


Where  proud  Pelorus  opes  a  wider  way, 
Far  on  the  right  her  dogs  foul  Scylla  hides; 
Charybdis,  roaring  on  the  left  prefides ; 
And  in  her  greedy  v/irlpool  fucks  the  tides  : 
Then  fpouts  them  from  below ;  with  fury  driv'u 
The  waves  mount  up,  and  wa(h  the  face  of  heav'n. 
But  Scylla  from  her  den,  with  open  jaws 
The  finking  veffels  in  her  eddy  draws, 
Then  dafties  on  the  rocks  :  a  human  face, 
And  virgin's  bofom  hide  her  tail's  difgrace  : 
Her  parts  obfcene  below  the  waves  defcend, 
With  dogs  enclos'd,  and  in  a  dolphin  end. 

Dryisn. 

Thus  the  fables ;  but  Cluverius,  who  went  on  pur- 
pofe  t®  Meffina  to  be  fatisfied,  and  learn  the  na- 
ture of  this  whirlpool,  fays  and  proves,  lib.  I.  c. 
5.  "  de  Sicilia  antiqua,"  that  though  it  be  ftiown 
near  Meffina,  and  called  Califaro  and  la  Rema, 
yet  the  whole  fea  is  tempeftuous  and  full  of  whirl- 
pools :  and  he  commends  Thucydides,  for  giving 
the -name  of  Charybdis  to  all  that  fea,  lib,  4.  where 
he  fays,  that  the  ftreight  between  Rhegium,  now 
called  Rezzo,  and  MeffinB,  where  Sicily  is  leaft  dif- 
tant  from  the  continent,  is  the  fea  that  is  called 
Charybdis,  through  which  UlyfTes  is  faid  to  have 
failed,  ko.)  Wh  h  ;)^a^tSS;5  a^Jif'aira,  thto,  &C.  And 
this  is  the  real'on  why  fonie  place  Charybdis  near 
the  Cape  of  Pelorus,  and  others  near  Meflina. 
Homer  defcribes  it  under  a  rock  fliaded  with  wild 
fig-trees,  and  as  a  gaping  gulf  of  whirling  waters; 
but,  in  truth,  it  is  only  the  impetuous  current  of 
the  fea,  that  flows  in  with  greater  violence  from 
the  north  than  from  the  fouth  ;  and  whofe  bil- 
lows, when  adverfe  winds  ftruggle  with  one  ano- 
ther, efpecially  when  the  fouth  fea  rages,  are  driven 
into  the  ftreights  ;  and  being  there  compreflied  in 
a  narrow  fpace,  and  dafhing  with  violence  againft 
one  another,  and  againft  the  rocks  and  ftiores,  arc 
by  that  conflid  twilled  into  whirls,  and  caul'e  that 
Doife  and  roaring. 

Ver,  742.  Enceladus.']  He  is  faid  to  be  the  hugeft 
of  the  giants  that  fought  againft  the  gods.  He 
was  the  fon  cf  Titan  and  'Ferra;  Jupiter  killed 
him  with  thunder,  and  threw  Mount  .^tna  upon 
him  :   thus  Virg.  iEn.  iii.  ver.  578. 

Fama  eft,  Enceladi  femuftum  fulmine  corptts 
Urgeri  mole  hac,  ingentemq  infuper  .ffitnani 
Impofitam,  ruptis  flammam  exfpirare  caminis: 
Et  feffum  quoties  mutat  latus,  intremcre  omnem 
Murmure  trinacriam,  et  coelum  fubtexere  fumo. 

Enceladus,  they  fay,  transfix'd  by  Jove, 
With  blafted  wings  came  tumbling  from  above  : 
And  where  he  fell,  th'  avenging  father  drew 
This  flaming  hill,  and  on  his  body  threw  : 
As  often  as  he  turns  his  weary  fides, 
He  fhakes  the  folid  ifle,  and  fmoke  the  heaveni 
hides, 
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Which  may  ferve  to  explain  this  pifiage  of  our 
traiifldtor;  for  Lucretius  makes  no  mention  of 
Enceladus. 

Ver.  744.  ^;«a.]  A  mountain  in  Sicily,  of  which 
Lucretius  dilputes  at  large  in  book  vi.  ver.  675. 
Sec  that  place  and  the  notes  upon  it. 

Ver.  750.  The  ancients  were  in  doubt  whether 
they  ought  to  rank  Empedocles  among  the  philo- 
fophers,' or  among  the  poets;  fo  elegant  was  the 
poem  which  he  writ  of  the  Nature  of  Things. 
'O/itl^ixoi  ^/JLTiloxXri; :  !<.<ti  Si;vc,-  TE^/  (p^afftv  y'ifon, 
.  /ii'ja^i^txoi  rs  av,  no.)  loii  aXXoii  tci;  Si^i  ■srain']ixay 
i'rilifix.affi   xf^i^-""^-      Ariftot.     Iv  tm   ^l^i   Toittlixav. 

Laert.  Arillotle  likewife  afcribes  to  him  the  m- 
vention  of  rhetoric. 

Ver.  754.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  owns  Empe- 
docles to  have  been  an  excellent  philofopher,  even 
greater  than  Heraclitus,  and  the  others,  whom  he 
has  already  refuted,  and  whom  we  may  more  fafe- 
ly  believe  than  the  oracles  of  the  gods;  yet  he  is 
going  to  (how,  by  feveral  arguments,  that  even 
Empedocles  himfelf  is  miftaken  in  the  principles 
of  things;  and  thus  L,ucretius  includes  him  in  the 
number  of  thofe  philofophers  of  v^^honi  the  Stsgy- 
rite  fomewhere  pronounces,  ^rflovvli;  ya.^  «'  »a;  ip; 
Xo7(i(f'ia.v -pr^uroi  rni  aXn^eiscv  xai  rh  (fvirtv  rlZti  ovruv 
lltr^dirriffxv,  which  our  poet  interprets 

Principiis  tamen  in  rerum  fecere  ruinam, 
Et  graviter  magni  magno  cecidere  ibi  cafu. 

Ver.  757.  Tripod.]  A  table,  or  ftool  that  was  fup- 
ported  by  three  feet,  and  upon  which  the  priefttffes 
of  Apollo  were  wont  to  ftand  or  fit,  when  they 
pronounced  the  oracles,  Flin.  1.  34.  c.  3.  This 
tripod,  and  the  priefteffes  themfelves  were  decked 
and  crowned  with  laurel,  a  tree  facred  to  Apollo, 
and  therefore  they  were  faid  to  fpeak  from  the 
tripod  and  laurel,  "  ex  tripode  et  iauro." 

Ver.  7j8.  Fythia.]  Was  the  prieftefs  of  Apollo 
at  Delphos,  who  anl'wered  from  the  tripod  thole 
that  came  to  con.'"ult  the  oracle.  She  was  called 
Pythia,  from  the  Greek  word  ^w^aietirhi,  to  con- 
fult  or  alk. 

Ver.  760.  His  firfl  objedion  againft  them  is 
contained  in  thefe  three  verfes  :  That  as  well 
Empedocles,  as  the  other  afferters  of  feveral  ele- 
ments, deny  a  void,  no  lefs  than  the  philofophers 
mentioned  above,  and  yet  they  admit  motion, 
rarenefs,  and  foftnefs,  none  of  which  can  be  with- 
out a  void. 

Ver.  76a.  His  fecond  objeftion,  contained  in 
thefe  fix  verfes,  is  to  this  purpofe  :  That  they  held 
all  bodies  to  be  infinitely  divifible,  contrary  to 
what  Lucretius  has  fliown  before,  ver.  630.  and 
what  he  now  proves  by  the  fame  argument  he 
then  made  ufe  of 

Ver.  678.  Thirdly,  He  objeds  againfl  them  in 
thefe  three  verfes,  that  their  elements  are  foft, 
and  confcquently  fubjed  to  change  and  therefore 
mull  fall  into  nothing;  for,  if  the  firft  bodies 
could  change,  they  would  be  annihilated.  But 
he  has  proved  already,  that  nothing  proceeds  from 
or  returns  into  nothing. 

Ver.  771.  Fourthly,  He  objeds  in  thefe  four 
verfes,  that  the  element?  which  they  fet  up  are 


contrary  to  one  another,  and  therefore  will  mu- 
tually deftroy  each  other;  at  lead;  they  can  never 
combine,  and  grow  into  one  body  ;  for  the  (tick- 
lers for  thefe  elements,  like  mafters  of  families, 
give  to  each  its  proper  qualities :  heat  and  dry- 
nefs  to  one,  humidity  and  cold  to  another,  humi- 
dity and  heat  to  the  third,  and  drynefs  and  cold 
to  the  fourth  :  thus  they  arm  thefe  elements  to 
deftroy  one  another,  and  yet  exped  nothing  from 
them  but  peace,  concord,  and  alliances 

Ver.  775.  In  thefe  eighteen  verfes,  he  objeds, 
in  the  fifth  place,  that  they  ought  to  fay,  either 
that  the  elements,  having  firft  loft  their  nature, 
are  changed  into  things,  which  things  are  again 
changed  into  them  :  in  which  cafe  the  elements 
are  not  more  properly  the  principles  of  things, 
than  things  are  the  principles  of  the  elements; 
or  that,  retaining  their  nature,  certain  heaps  only 
are  made  of  them  ;  and  in  this  cale,  nothing  of 
one  fpecies  and  of  one  name  could  be  produced, 
but  only  a  certain  rude  and  undigcfted  mafs  of 
fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  :  in  like  manner,  as  of 
the  filings  and  duft  of  gold,  filver,  tin,  and  brcifs, 
you  can  never  make  any  thing  but  a  heap  of  gold, 
filver,  tin,  and  brafs.  Laftly,  He  concludes,  that 
principles  endowed  with  any  feiifible  quality  are 
altogether  unfit  and  improper  for  the  generation 
of  things. 

Ver.  784.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  in  cafe 
the  elements  preferve  their  nature  entire,  they 
arc  capable  of  making  only  fome  confufcd  or  rude 
heaps  of  matter,  without  producing  any  thing 
perfedly  dilUnd; 
Non  animans;   non  exanimo  cum  ccrpore,  ut  ar- 

bos, 
fays  Lucretius;  and  though  our  tranflator  takes 
no  notice  of  "  txanimo  cum  corjJore,"  yet  thofe 
words  allude  to  a  particular  dodrine  of  Epicurus, 
v^ho  did  not  admit  of  any  foul  to  refide  in  plants, 
but  held  that  they  are  produced  and  grow  by  vir- 
tue of  a  certain  nature  not  vegetable,  but  proper 
to  them  alone;  yet  he  affirmed  that  they  live, 
that  is,  enjoy  a  peculiar  motion;  as  the  water  of 
fprings,  the  fire  which  we  excite  to  a  flame,  is 
ciUed  living  water,  and  living  fire;  fomething 
analogical  to  that  which  I  think  is  more  difficult 
to  exprefs  than  comprehend  ;  for  Inch  is  fire  with- 
out light,  (Sec.  But  concerning  this,  fee  the  tree- 
tife  written  on  this  fubjed  by  the  learned  T.  Cam- 
panella,  in  his  book,  De  Senfu  Rerum  et  Magia. 

Ver.  793.  Sixthly,  He  objeds  farther  in  thefe 
nineteen  verfes,  that  they  who  admit  a  mutual 
tranfniutation  of  the  elements,  ought  to  admit 
likewife  a  common  or  general  and  prior  matter, 
that  may  fucceffively  put  on  their  various  forms  : 
for  Empedocles  and  his  followers  taught,  that  the 
elements  are  continually  preying  upon  one  ano- 
ther ;  that  now  fire  takes  away  fome  parts  of  the 
air,  and  now  the  air  robs  the  fire  of  fome  of  its 
particles ;  and  that  the  other  elements  are  conti- 
nually doing  the  like.  But  Lucretius  infills  :  Let 
the  principles  be  changed,  and  they  will  fall  into 
nothing;  and,  therefore,  fince  they  all  allow  that 
the  elements  are  changed,  they  are  nut  the  priij- 


3  So 
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ciples  of  things ;  for  nothing  comes  from  nothing. 
There  if,  therefore,  an  immurable  matter,  which, 
being  varioufly  m.ved  and  difpofed,  producci-  now 
air,  now  water,  n;.w  fire,  now  earth. 

Ver.  794.  Helychius  fay^«.  ayiv^ra.  roix^ia.  va^k 
'Eft^iioKKei.  If  rben  the  gramm^irian  be  not  mil- 
taken,  Lucretius  diiputes  to  no  purpofe  ,  and  Plu- 
tarch will  not  fuffer  him  to  be  miltaken,  who  fo 
often  aflfirms  that  Empedocles  acknowledged  59/- 
xSia  ru'  ?-oixe<t*,  the  principles  of  the  elements, 
and  Hciycriij,  ul!  be  understood  of  tht(e  firfl 
principles.  Empedocles,  therefore,  and  Epicurus 
agree  very  v.ell  except  that  the  opinion  of -he 
firfl  of  then'  is  more  abftrufe  and  intricate  and 
that  of  the  i^^ter  more  plain  and  fimple  ;  for  Em- 
pedocle?  conipofcs  his  elements  of  the  firft  prin- 
ciples, and  of  ^fofe  elements  conftitutes  all  things ; 
but  Epicurus  will  have  all  things  proved  imme- 
diately from  the  firft  prii'ciples. 

Ver.  797  Laertius  f.ys  ot'  -Heraclitus  and  the 
like  may  be  .-.Uir  .  ed  f  Eir.'  tdocles,  that  he  held 
that  fire,  when  it  is  conucnfcd,  humedatcs  and 
becomes  air;  that  air,  wht.n  comrrtfTcd.  becomes 
water;  that  water,  contracting'  and  growing  con- 
crete, becomes  earth  and  that  this  is  the"  way 
down  :  On  the  contrary,  that  earth,  being  difi'ul- 
ed,  is  changed  into  water  and  of  water  the  reft 
in  likc^  nil' .  f;r  thni  this  is  the  wav  up.  UuKti- 
f/.ivct  TO'TtZ^  'ilvy^antrBui  xar;  ai^a  yine-^xi  ;  rvvi^a.- 
(/.M01  xioa  ytnir^M  ulu^-  vv**ofx.ivav  to  u^uio  ftj  y3» 
T^iTic^^i,  <«,  rai-w  tdiv  i'Ti  to  vara;  chai'  IlaXo 
li  il-r/t  r-y,y  y^.  y.4t<xi-ci,  l|  i,;  ro  li^o  yivia^a.,,  iy,  ii 
VUUTH  TO.  /o.sra  1:^4/05  a!y/>,v  ^~t  ettiai  rvtt  k-iu  ob't:*. 
W  .•••1.  Ovi.j  luliy  cxpiu.Ds  m  theie  vcrfcs ;  Me- 
lam.  XV.  Z45.  ^ 

RcfoJuraq  tellus 

quida-  ror</cit  uqi)a>  :  tenuatus  in  auras 


dcmto   qu.qur    pondere 


Aeraque    humor    abit 

r.urfus 

In  fupero.-  atr  tenulfllmiis  emicat  ignes  : 
Inde  retro  rcdcunc     idcmq.  rttexkur  oido  : 
Ignis  enim  denfum  fpiffatus  in  aera  tranCt ; 
Hic  in  aquas  .   teiius  glomerata  cogitur  nuda. 

Which  Dryden  renders  thus: 

F.arth  rarefies  to  dew  :  expanded  more 
The  fubtle  dew  in  air  begins  to  foar  : 
Spreads  as  ihc  flies,  and,  wcary  of  her  name, 
E-Xtc-iuate-  ffill,  and  changes  into  flame. 
Thus  liavi:  g  by  degrees  pe.'-ftclion  won, 
Reftlifs,  they  focn  untwift  the  web  they  fpun ; 
And  fire  begins  to  lofe  her  radiant  hue, 
Mix'd  with  grofs  air;  and  air  dcfcends  to  dew  ; 
And  dew  condenfing  does  her  form  forego, 
And  finks  a  heavy  lump  of  earth  below. 

Ver.    8iz.    In    thefe    twenty-three  verfes,    he 
flarts  an  objecStion,  and  frlvcs  it.     Piants  and  all 
animals  owe  their  nourifhnient  and  growth  to  the 
four  elrments;  for  no  man  denies  that  all   things  I 
grpw  out  of  the  earth;   but   yet,  without  the  af-  | 
fiftance  of  the  kindly  warmth  of  the  air,  of  the 
beat  of  the   fun,  ard   of  feafonable  (bowers,  the 
earth  will  produce  nothing   of  herftlf;   therefore  I 
u  OTuft  be  allowed,  that  water,  fire,  &c.  are  the 


principles  of  all  things.  To  which  Lucretius  an- 
fvvers,  that  they  are  no  more  the  principles  than 
wine,  wheat,  and  the  other  things  with  which  wc 
fupport  our  life ;  for  the  things  that  nourilh  are 
not  therefore  principles,  but  thofe  from  which 
they  receive  fuch  a  contexture  as  makes  them  fit 
nouriJhmcD'  for  things. 

Ver.  816.  Fbabus.'\  As  it  were  ^J;  t5  /3/«,  "  the 
light  of  life;"  the  fame  with  Apollo  and  Sol,  the 
fun.  He  was  fnn  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  born  at 
the  fame  hirth  with  Diana.  He  invented  phyfic, 
and  was  the  god  of  divination,  mufic,  and  poetry. 
Ovid.  Metam.  i.  v.  517. 

Jupiter  efl  genitor  :  per  me,  quod  eritque,  fuitquc, 
ECque,  patet :  per  me  concordant  carmina  nervis : 
Certa  quidem  noftra  eft;  noftra  tamen  una  fagitta 
Certior,  in  vacuo  qua  vulncra  pedore  fecit. 
Inventuni  medicina  meum  eft,  opiferquc  per  orbem 
Dicor;  et  herbarum  fobjccfta  potentia  nobis. 

Which  Dryden  thus  tranflates  : 
The  king  of  gods  begot  me  :   what  Ihall  be, 
Or  is,  or  ever  was  in  fate,  I  fee. 
Mine  is  th'  invention  of  the  charming  lyre; 
Sweet  notes  and  heav'niy  number.-  I  infpire  : 
Sure  is  my  bow,  unerring  is  my  dart ; 
But,  ah     more  deadly  his  who  pierc'd  ray  heart. 
Med'cine  is  mine,  what  herbs  and  fimples  grow  ) 
In  fields  or  forefts ;  all  their  pow'rs  I  know  ;      C 
And  am  the  great  phyfician  call'd  below  J 

Ver.  83^.   hi  thefe   fix  verfes,  he   illuftrates  his 
opinion  with  the  fimiiitude  he  fo  often  ufes.    The 
fjnie  letters,  by  the  various  changes  of  their  order, 
only  cornpi.fe  innun:erabJe   words  that  are   very 
different  both  in  fenle  and  found.      Why  then   do 
we  doubt  hut  that  the  fame  feed-,  which   far  ex- 
ceed the  letters  in  number,  and  wh-ch  have    dif- 
ferent   figures,  are  able    to  produce   fire,  water, 
and,  m  (hurt,  ad  tne  immenfe  variety  of  things? 
For  fo  u  fires   with   them   as  with   the  different 
dil'pofition  ana  various  location  of  th;  fe  JViitanda 
^fa£urK,  aiVoflius,  lib.  i   de  Art..  Grammat.  calls 
the  few  letters  the  diftindion  ot  words,  as  with 
the  pofition   of  fix  or  fcvtn  notes  in  mufic   the 
chanjjc  of  Tui.es  ,   and,  as  with  the  wonderful  va- 
iic:y  of  fum»  by  fi;/uich,  tht  amnzing  diverfiry  of 
numbers.     And,  if  it  be  -eally  fn  in  th.fe  familiar 
inftances,  what  flupenduous  variety  cantior   rhen 
the  charges  atid   find  >    fcifes,  orders,  and  p  fi- 
tions  of  atoms,  the   k^x*"  and  principle-  >.f  our 
poet  produce  ?   And,  inOeed,  the  c..nipdril';ns  are 
exceedingly   jufl   and  app-.fite:  fince   in  all  coij. 
fuied  and  tumultuous  commixion  of  any  of  them, 
neither  articulate  wonJs  nor  hamoiuou-  ;-oj  certs; 
nor  proportionable  Dumbers,    can    pofliily  refult 
from  them.  So,  jieither  in  thefe  natural  things,  all 
atoms  are  not  in  general  :o  be  th  ught  fit  and  ca- 
pable to  proi'uce  and  coiiltitute  all  forts  of  concrete 
bodies;  but  only  fuch  as  are  endued  with  a  parti- 
cular and  prone  difp'Ction  fo  to  do 

Ver.  838.  Letter-;  fo  called  by  way  of  fimili. 
tude ;  for,  as  the  elements  are  called  the  firft  prin- 
ciples of 'hiig";;  fo  the  htUTs  a.-e  commonly  cal- 
led ele^.e•''s  becaufe  of  them  are  firft  formed  fjl- 
lables  and  words. 
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Vcr.  84I.  Having  refuted  the  opinions  of  Hera- 
clitus,  Empedodes,  auA  other  philofophers,  con- 
ccrning  the  principles  of  things,  he  now,  in  86 
verfes,  attacks  Anaxagiras,  who  held  the  matter 
of  which  all  things  are  produced,  to  be  infinire, 
and  that  it  confi/ls  of  very  minute  particle?,  exad- 
ly  like  one  another;  and  at  firft  confufed,  hut  af- 
terwards brought  into  order  by  the  Divine  Mind. 
Cicero,  Acad.  QuebH.  lib.  4.  he  afTt-rted,  that  all 
things  arc  made  ot  fimilar  parts ;  as  bones  of  little 
bones,  blood  of  fmall  drops  of  blood,  &c. 

Ver.  842.  Atiaxagoras.']  He  was  the  fon  of  Hegefi- 
balus,  or  of  Eubulus,  andborn  at  Clazomense  in  Io- 
nia, twenty  years  before  the  trajedl  of  Xerxes,  as 
Laertiws  witneffes.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Nature  of  Things,  and  left  his  country  for 
the  fake  of  philofophy.  He  lived  fixty-two  years, 
and  died  a86  years  after  the  building  of  Rome  ;  3  68 
before  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrifl.  He  was  difciple 
of  Anaxinienes  of  Miletum,  and  of  Pherccydes  the 
Syrian.  This  opinion  of  his,  which  Lucretius  here 
mertions,  is  thought  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
a  book  which  he  compofed,  of  phyfiology,  and 
which  is  much  commended  by  Socrates  in  Plato. 

Ver.  843.  Likenefs  of  parts,  from  the  Greek 
words  •jKo«;,  like,  and  ^soo;,  part.  We  call  ho- 
moeomeries  thofe  things  whofe  minuteft  parts  have 
the  name  of  the  whole ;  as  ftones,  gold,  blood, 
&c.  It  may  be  called  in  ladXmftmilaritas,  fays 
Faber;  but  Lucretius  complains  in  the  next  verfe, 
that  his  language  had  no  word  to  exprefs  it  by. 

Ver.  85J.  The  opinion  of  Anaxagoras  not  pleaf- 
ing  Epicurus,  Lucretius  gives  him  no  quarter, 
and  begins  to  fall  upon  him  in  thefe  two  verfes, 
in  which  he  makes  ufe  of  two  arguments  which 
he  had  alleged  before  againft  Heraclitu.s,  Empe- 
dodes, and  others.  The  firft,  that  there  is  a  void  ; 
the  fecond,  that  no  continuous  body  is  infinitely 
divifible. 

Ver.  877.  Thirdly,  He  argues,  in  thefe  twelve 
verfes,  that  feeing  Anaxagoias  was  of  opinion, 
that  like  thing-s  confified  of  like;  and  that  the 
principles  are  exactly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
con;pounds,  it  foiicws,  that  they  are  both  of  them 
equally  liable  to  perifh.  And  certainly  no  reaf^n 
can  be  given,  why  a  fmall  portion  of  flt-lh  fliould 
not  be  fjbnoxlous  to  corruption  as  well  as  a  great- 
er ;  nor  does  it  appear,  even  though  it  do  ccinfift 
but  of  a  leaft  ;  yet,  fince  it  is  flelh,  why  it  fhould 
nor  fuffer  from  exterior  violence,  and  be  at  length 
deiiroyed.  But,  if  the  principles  are  cortuptihle, 
they  will  fall  into  nothing,  which  he  has  fufEcient- 
ly  proved  already  to  be  abCurd  and  impoflible. 

Ver.  869  His  fourth  argument,  contained  in 
theic  fght  verles,  is  very  cogmt.  Our  bodies  are 
nourifhed  with  feveral  fort?  of  wood,  whitli  moft 
evidently  confifts  of  diflimilar  parts,  whence  it 
follow*,  that  the  parts  of  "ur  b.  c'y  confift  of  dif- 
fimilar  likewife  :  for  the  Itveral  parts  of  it,  the 
boresj  the  veins,  the  nerves.  Sec.  are  nouriflied 
with  different  and  diflimiiar  aliments.  But,  if  it 
be  pretended  that  thofe  aliments  contain  lome 
particles  of  bones,  nerves,  &c.  it  muft  of  neceffijy 
be  granted,  that  there  i>  not  in  thtfe  ho':!ies  that 
komoEOjnery,  which  Aoaxagoras  imagined,     Lu- 


cretius calls  the  different  and  diffimilar  parts,  ali- 
enigenas  of  another  kind  ;  but  retaining  the  Greek 
ViTord,  we  commonly  call  them  hetdrogeneous,  as 
we  do  the  fimilar  homogeneous. 

Ver.  877.  In  thefe  feven  verfes  he  propofes  his 
fifth  argument  againft  Anaxagoras.  If  every  thing 
that  the  earth  produces,  lay  hid  in  the  earth,  then 
even  the  earth  mufl  of  neceffity  conCfl  of  diffimi- 
lar things.  He  argues  yet  farther :  if  flame, 
fnioke,  and  aflies,  that  are  things  very  unlike  one 
another,  be  in  the  wood,  then  wood  is  compofed 
of  diflin;ilar  things,  and  therefore  there  is  no  ho- 
mceomery. 

Ver  844.  In  thefe  eighteen  verfes,  he  propofes 
and  anfwers  an  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  which  A- 
riftotle  expri  fTes  in  this  manner  :  "  R;s  et  apparere, 
et  dennminare,  invlcgm  differentes  '..iunt,  ab  cp, 
quod  in  infinitorum  miftura  maxime  abundat  : 
Non  enim  eflc  totum.  pui"?  .lut  album,  aut  nigrum, 
aut  dulce,  aut  carnein,  aut  os  :  Cujus  autem  am- 
plius  unumquodque  habet,  earn  talis  rei  naturam 
videri."  Which  GafTendus  thus  interprets:  Under 
the  name  of  flefii,  for  example,  is  not  to  be  un- 
derflood  a  nature  that  is  fimple  and  of  one  fort; 
but  an  united  heap  of  many,  nay,  innumerable 
and  different  particles,  which  then  make  this  fpe- 
cies  of  the  body  which  we  call  flefli,  when  there 
is  a  certain  greater  plenty  of  thofe  particles  which 
are  fit  and  proper  to  exhibit  that  fpecies,  and  to 
appear  in  it,  than  of  all  the  refl  whatfoever,  which 
lurking  among  them  might  give  them  a  form  and 
name.  But  if  thofe  particles  be  refolved,and  tranf- 
lated  into  any  other  mafs  or  body,  then  the  flefhy 
particles  that  are  lurking  with  the  others,  will 
yield,  and  give  likewife  a  name  and  form  to  thofe 
of  which  there  happens  to  be  a  greater  plenty,  and 
whofe  fpecies  is  the  mofi  vifible.  To  this  Lucre- 
tius anfwers,  that,  if  this  ojjinion  were  true,  then 
in  the  detrition,  bruifirg  and  crumbling  to  pieces 
of  corn,  herbs,  or  any  the  like  things,  there  muft 
of  neceffity  appear  at  fome  time  or  other,  the  fpe- 
cie.s  or  likenefs  ;<f  blood,  milk,  or  other  things  of 
the  like  nature,  &c. 

V  r.  885.   Anaxagoras.']  Of  him,  fee  ver.  84a.  '• 

Ver.  90a  The  poet,  in  eleven  verfes,  propofes 
and  folvis  what  Anaxagctras  urged  to  prove,  that 
all  things  are  in  all  thing> ;  and  confequently  that 
all  things. are  made  of  all  things.  For  inftance, 
fire  muft  lie  hid  in  the  trees  that  take  fire  by  a 
vehement  coUifion,  which  Thucydides,  lib.  a.  wit- 
nffles  has  lometiniei-.  happened.  See  Book  v.  ver. 
168.  Lucetiu"  anfwcr-  that  there  is  not  indeed 
I  any  firr  in  the  tree  itfelf,  hut  that  the  feeds  of 
fire,  or  the  molecu'je  of  the  atoms  being  difpofed 
in  a  cenair.  and  new  order  and  daftiing  with  vio- 
lence againft  one  another,  exhibit  and  produce  the 
fpecies  of  fire  :  for  otherwife,  and  if  there  were 
aftually  and  indeed  any  fire  in  woods  and  forefls 
ol  trees,  it  would,  with' -ut  doubt,  (how  itsftrength, 
and  make  a  wide  deftrudlion. 

Ver.  911.  Virg  iEn.  x.  ver.  405.  has  an  excel- 
lent delciiption  of  a  wood  fet  afire  : 
Ac  velut  oprato,  ventis  aeftate  coortis, 
Di'perla  immittit  fylvts  incendia  paftor  : 
Corieptis  fubito  mediis,  extepditur  una 
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Horrida  per  latos  acles  Vulcania  campos : 
Hie  fedeni  vi«fl  r  flammas  defpe<5lat  ovantes. 

As  when  in  fummer  welcome  winds  arlfe, 
The  watchful  (hepherd  to  the  foreft  flies, 
And  fires  the  midmoft  plants  ;  contagion  fpreads, 
And  catching  flames  infeft  the  neighb'ring  heads ; 
Around  the  foreft  flies  the  furious  blaft, 
And  all  the  leafy  nation  finks  at  laft, 
And  Valcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  wafte 
The  paftor  pleas'd  with  his  dire  vidlory, 
Beholds  the  fatiate  flames  in  flieets  afcend  the  flcy. 

Dryden. 

Ver.  913.  He  affcrted  above,  that  many  feeds 
of  fire  lie  concealed  in  wood  ;  but  that  they  do 
not  confume  that  wood,  becaufe,  being  hindered 
by  other  feeds  of  a  different  figure,  they  cannot 
put  on  the  fpecies  and  form  of  fire  :  and  from 
hence,  in  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  takes  occaCon  to 
confirm  the  above-mentioned  opinion  of  Epicurus, 
viz.  That  the  common  feeds  or  principles  of  many 
things  are  in  many  things ;  and  that  the  fame 
principles  made  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  fea,  in 
a  word,  all  things :  but  that  the  things  thenifelves 
are  different,  becaufe  feeds  of  a  different  figure  are 
joined  to  others  of  a  different  figure,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent order,  even  as  in  the  words,  ligna,  wood, 
and /|-n/j,  fire ;  the  letters  are  common,  and  al- 
moft  the  fame,  but  the  words  very  different  in 
fenfe  and  found.  In  like  manner,  wood  is  com- 
pounded of  a  vafl  variety  of  corpufcles,  which 
being  difpofed  in  a  certain  order,  conftitute  the 
forms  as  well  of  wood  as  of  divers  other  things 
that  are  lefs  concrete  ;  infomuch  that  fomc  more 
fubtle  and  moveable  bodies  that  are  contained  in 
the  wood,  may  fpecify  and  produce  fire,  flame, 
fnioke,  &c.  according  to  its  compofition,  denCty, 
coherence,  laxity,  refolution,  &c.  So  that  in  truth 
cnly,  this  fimple  ccnnedlion,  difpofition,  and  fabric 
of  the  parts,  is  at  any  time  dcftroyed  when  the 
matter  is  fired,  and  to  all  appearance  confumed, 
viz.  its  external  form,  fpecies,  and  accidents  wliich 
denominate  it  wood  ;  the  reft  being  refolved  into 
flame,  fire,  fmoke,  afbes,  phlegm,  fpirits,  faks, 
&c.  all  of  which  are  only  thofe  minute  particles 
that  lurk  in  it,  though  ever  fo  imperceptible  to 
our  fenfes. 

Ver.  921.  His  laft  argument  againft  Anaxago- 
ras  is  contained  in  thefe  fix  verfes,  and  drawn 
from  the  abfurdity  of  the  opinion.  For,  to  evince 
that  all  things  proceed  from  fimilar  things,  it 
would  be  abfolutely  necefrary,that  laughing,  weep- 
ing, &c.  HomoEomeries  fhould  fometimes  be  feen 
in  the  world  :  if  becaufe  men  laugh,  weep,  &c, 
they  had  thofe  faculties  from  laughing,  weep- 
ing, &c.  principles;  to  imagine  which  is  altoge- 
ther ridiculous  and  abfurd.  To  affert  that  the 
principles  of  things  are  joyful  or  lugubrous,  is,  in- 
deed, very  ridiculous  philofophy  ;  and  yet  feme  of 
the  later  philofophers  feem  at  leaft  to  favour  this 
opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  when  they  affert  that  thefe 
affeiSlions  do  indeed  "  praeeffe  in  Elementis," 
though  not  altogether  after  the  fame  manner  as 
in  man.  St.  Auguftin  himfelf  may  be  a  little  fuf- 
pe(5ted,  fince  he  affirms,  "  Omnium  reruoa  femi- 
ui  occulta  estate  ab  initio." 


Ver.  935.  Cowley  in  the  third  book  of  his  Da- 
videis : 

Sometimes  a  violent  laughter  fcrew'd  his  face. 
And  fometimes  briny  tears  dropp'd  down  apace. 

Whether  he  took  this  from  Lucretius,  or  whether 
our  tranflator  has  copied  him  rather  than  his  au- 
thor, may  be  feen  by  comparing  the  originals. 

Ver.  917.  In  thefe  thirty-three  verfes,  he  firft 
befpeaks  the  attention  of  his  Memmius,  whom  he 
fuppofes  wearied  with  this  long  difputation  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  things;  and  tells  him, 
he  is  now  going  to  enter  upon  a  more  noble  and 
fubiime  fubje<3:.  He  fpeaks  haughtily  of  his  own 
poem  ;  he  confeffes  that  the  dodlrine  of  Epicurus 
is  dark,  intricate,  and  not  adapted  to  the  vulgar 
tafle  :  however,  he  promifes  to  adorn  and  fprinkle 
it  with  his  fmooth  and  flowing  verfes.  And  this 
at  leaft  he  will  do  like  phyficians,  who,  when  they 
are  to  give  an  ill-tafted  potion  to  fick  children, 
tinge  the  brims  of  the  cup  with  fweets,  by  whofe 
flavour  and  tafte  deceived,  they  fwallow  dowi^the 
naufeous  draught.  The  tafk  is  indeed  great ;  but 
the  hopes  of  future  praife  fpurs  him  on,  and  to 
explain  to  his  Memmius  the  nature  of  things,  he 
undertakes  a  difficult  and  painful  work,  unat- 
tempced  hitherto  by  any  man  in  Latin  verfe. 

'  Ver.  932.  ik/i^j.]  They  were  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemofyne,  born  in  Pieria,  a  country  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  dwelt  upon  Helicon  in  Bceotia,  and 
Parnaffus  in  Phocis,  two  hills  that  were  near  one 
another  :  the  goddeffes  of  poetry,  learning,  and 
mufic,  and  nine  in  number  :  I.  Calliope,  fo  called 
from  xt/.Xos,  good,  and  0^,  voice ;  fhe  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Orpheus,  and  prefided  over  heroic  verfe. 
II.  Clio,  from  xX«w,  I  celebrate  ;  fhe  was  believed 
to  have  invented  hiftory.  III.  Erato,  from  Ijaw, 
I  love  ;  fhe  ruled  over  lovers.  IV.  Thalia,  from 
^ixXu,  1  live,  or  flourifh  :  becaufe  the  fame  of 
ppets  never  dies.  V.  Melpomene,  from  !Ji.'iX<ria,  I 
fing  or  celebrate  in  verfe  ;  fhe  was  the  firft  that 
writ  tragedies.  VI.  Terpfichore,  from  ri^-rui,  \ 
delight,  and  xocis,  dancing,  in  which  fhe  took  de- 
light ;  the  invention  of  the  harp  is  afcribed  to 
her.  VII.  Euterpe,  from  iS,  well,  or  pleafantly, 
and  Ti^TM,  I  delight :  fke  invented  the  flute  and 
mathematics.  VIII.  Polyhymnia,  from  ■proXus, 
many,  and  y^ms,  a  hymn  ;  fhe  prefided  over  pa- 
negyrics. IX.  Urania,  from  tu  ava>  ooiffx,  con- 
templating the  things  above ;  fhe  is  faid  to  have 
invented  aftrology. 

Ver.  933.  This  is  a  kind  of  boaft  which  may 
not  be  charged  with  immodefty,  fince  almoft  ail 
the  poets,  as  well  the  ancient  as  the  modern,  make 
ufe  of  the  fame  allegory.  Virgil  exadtly  imitates 
this  pafTage  of  Lucretius,  Georg  iii,  ver.  289. 

Nee  fum  animi  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  magnum 
Quam  fit,  et  auguftis  hunc  addere  rebus  hono- 

rem  : 
Se  me  Parnaffi  deferta  per  ardua  dulcls 
Raptat  amor  :  juvat  ire  jugis  qua  nulla  priorura 
Caftaliam  molli  divertitur  orbita  clivo  : 

Becaufe  none  of  the  Latins  had  written  on  the 
fubjedt  of  agriculture  before  liim ;  fo  Horace, 
Ef  ift.  i.  lib.  i. 
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Libera  per  vacuum  pofui  veftigia  princeps, 
Non  alieno  meo  preffi  pede.— — 

Thus  too  Manilius,  lib.  i.  ver.  4. 
Aggredior  primufque  novis  Helicona  more 

Cantibus. 

Hofpita  facra  ferens  nulli  memorata  priorum. 

And  in  his  fecond  book,  v.  59.  he  ufes  the  fame 
allufion.     And  Nemefianus : 

Ducitque  per  avia,  qua  fola  nunquam 
Trita  Rotis. 

Though  in  this  he  does  wrong  to  Grbtlus,  who 
treated  of  the  fame  argument  before  him.  And 
we  may  ebferve  the  like  in  our  own  poets  too  : 
particularly  in  Milton  and  Cowley.  The  firft  of 
whom  fays  his  fubje<5l  was 

Unattempted  yet  in  verfe  or  profe. 

And  the  other : 

Guide  my  hold  fteps-; 

In  thefe  untrodden  paths  to  facred  fame. 

The  very  expreflion  Creech  ufes;  and  indeed  he 
has  taken  occafion,  in  this  tranflation,  to  rifle  chat 
poet. 

Ver,  939.  Lucretius  makes  no  mention  of  lau- 
rel; and  indeed  garlands  or  wreaths  of  ivy  feem 
to  have  been  the  firft  ornamertts  of  poets  and  other 
learned  men,  and  laurels  of  conquerors ;  Thus 
Horace : 

Me  docSlarum  hederae  prsemia  frontium  1 

Diis  mifcent  fuperis— • 

And  Virgil : 

— — Atqua  banc  Gne  tempora  circum 

Inter  viftrices  hederam  tibi  ferpere  lauros. 

However,  that  poets  did  wear  wreathes  of  laurel 
is  moft  certain  ;  though  ivy  feems  to  have  been 
more  proper  for  them,  becaufe  it  requires  the 
fupport  of  fome  ftronger  tree,  as  learning  does  of 
princes  and  great  men. 

Ver.  944.  This  paflage  of  Lucretius  the  io- 
comparable  TalTo  has  rather  tranflated  than  bare- 
ly imitated ;  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  his 
countryman  Nardius,  has  furpaffed  his  author : 
Dum  amulatur,  fays  he,  falmam  au6iori  eiipu'it ;  the 
verfes  are  in  his  Goffredo,  and  well  deferve  to  be 
tranfcribed : 

Sai  che  la  corre  il  mondo,  ove  piii  verli 
Di  fue  dulcezze  il  lufinghier  Parnafo, 
E  che'l  vero  condito  in  molli  verfi 
I  piii  fchivi  allettando  ha  perfuafo  : 
Cofi  al  'egro  fanciul'  porgiamo  afperfi 
Di  foavi  licor  gli  orli  del  vafo 
Succhi  amari,  ingannato,  in  tanto  ei  bcve, 
£  dal  inganno  fuo  vita  riceve. 

Cant.  i.  St.  3. 

Of  which  I  will  give  likew'fe  Fairfax's  interpre- 
tation, which  perhaps  eq[uals,  if  not  escds  this  of 
«ur  tranflator :  , 


Thither  thou  know'il  the  world  is  beft  inclin'd, 
Where  luring  Parnafs  moft  his  beams  imparts ; 
And  truth,  convey'd  in  verfe  of  gentleft  kind, 
To  read  fometimes  will  move  the  dulleft  hearts  ; 
So  we,  if  children  young  difeas'd  we  find. 
Anoint  with  fweets  the  veffcrs  foremoft  parts. 
To  make  them  tafte  the  potions  fliarp  we  give. 
They  drink  deceiv'd,  and  fo  decciv'd  they  live. 

Ver.  960.  Lucretius  has  proved  by  many  argu- 
ments, that  bodies  are,  and  that  they  are  perfedlf 
folid  and  indiffoluble  ;_  and  likewife  that  there  is  a 
void.  He  has  farther  taught,  that  the  univerfe 
confifts  of  thefe  two,  body  and  void,  and  that 
there  is  no  third  kind  of  things.  Now,  in  thefe 
four  verfes  he  ftarts  a  noble  queftion,  whether  the 
univerfe  be  infinite,  or  included  and  circum- 
fcribed  in  bounds  ?  And  he  will  now  endeavour 
to  evince  by  feveral  arguments,  that  the  univerfe 
is  terminated  on  no  fide,  but  is  altogether  infinite, 
as  well  in  the  multitude  of  bodies,  as  in  the  extent 
and  magnitude  of  the  void. 

Ver.  965.  The  firft  argument,  by  which,  in 
thefe  eight  verfes  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  in- 
finitenefs  of  the  univerfe,  is  explained  by  Cicero, 
lib.  ii.  de  Divinit.  fed.  154.  Whatever  is  finite 
has  an  extreme ;  but  whatever  has  an  extreme, 
may  be  feen  by  what  is  without  or  beyond  it. 
Now  the  univerfe,  or  the  all,  is  not  feen  by  any 
thing  that  is  beyend  it ;  therefore  the  univerfe 
has  no  extreme.  Empiricus  adv.  Phyf.  Stobjeus, 
Eclog.  Phyf.  and  Plutarch,  i.  de  Placit.  3.  con- 
firm this  to  be  the  doArine  of  Epicurus,  whtf 
himfelf  writes  thus  to  Herodotus:  'AXXa  fih 'ri ■ 
wav  aVaffiv  Is-*,  to  yao  z^i-npar/xitov  ax.^ov'i^ei,  <ri 
Ti  axeov  nrav  'iri^ov  <r)  Bia^eirmi,  i>?i  to  ax  iy(,i\/  axpav 
zrificcs  8»  *A^«,  'as'ipai  Ss  Hx  'i^iv  ayretfov  av  etn,  xou  s 

Ver.  973.  In  thefe  twelve  verfes,  Lucretius 
ftruggles  bravely  with  his  dart  for  the  immcnfity 
of  the  univerfe.  Grant  the  univerfe  to  be  finite, 
and  let  any  man  be  placed  on  the  extremeft  verge 
of  it,  and  ftrive  to  throw  a  dart,  either  that  dart 
will  fly  forward,  or  fomething  will  ftop  it;  if  it 
flies  forward,  there  is  a  fpace  beyond  the  ex- 
tremeft brink ;  if  it  be  ftopt  by  any  thing,  there 
muft  be  fomething  without  the  utmoft  part. 
Thus  wherever  you  fix  the  extremeft  bound  of 
the  univerfe,  there  Lucretius  will  prefs  on,  and 
brandifli  his  dart  againft  you. 

This  convincing  inftance  is  likewife  ufed  by  the 
learned  .nnd  judicious  Bruno,  who  has  written  an 
excellent  treatife  on  purpofe  to  prove  not  only 
the  infinity  of  fpace,  but  even  that  of  worlds  alfo : 
and  in  hi«  firft  dialogue  we  find  thefe  words, 
which  exaiftly  agree  with,  and  may  ferve  to  ex- 
plain this  argument  Of  our  poetj  "  Mi  pare  cofa 
"  ridicola,"  &c.  In  my  opinion,  fays  he,  it  is  ex- 
tremely ridiculous  to  affirm,  that  there  is  nothing 
without,  or  exterior  to  the  heavens,  and  that  the 
heaven  itfelf  is  a  thing  placed,  as  it  were,  per  ac- 
cidins,  or  by  its  own  parts;  for  be  their  meaning 
by  thefe  notions  what  they  pleafe  themfelves,  it  is 
impoflible,  nor  can  they  any  ways  elude  it,  but 
they  muft  make  two  of  one,  fince  there  will  eter- 
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nally  remain  one  and  another ;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
thing  that  contains,  and  the  thing  that  is  con- 
tained ;  and  in  b'ke  manner  fo  another  and  ano- 
ther :  fo  that  the  container  mufh  be  incorporeal, 
the  cont3ined  corporeal;  the  ons  immoveable,  the 
other  moveable ;  the  one  mathematical,  the  other 
phyfical.  But  whatever  thin  furface  be,  I  demand 
cteriially  what  there  is  beyond  it?  If  it  be  anfwer- 
«d  that  there  is  nothing,  then  it  is  void ;  and  fuch 
ao  inanity  as  has  no  extreme ;  bounded,  indeed, 
09  this  part  towards  us,  which  is  yet  more  dif- 
ficult to  imagine,  than  that  the  univerfe  fliould 
be  jmmenfe  and  infinite,  becaufe  we  can  then  no 
way  avoid  a  vacuum,  if  we  will  admit  the  whole 
to  be  finite.  Thus  far  Bruno  :  and,  indeed,  our 
metaphyfical  eyes  difcern,  as  they  conceive,  the 
bounds  of  two  worlds,  of  which  fome  imagine  the 
fupremeft  heaven  to  be  the  term  of  this,  and  the 
convc-xity  of  that  to  the  boundary  of  the  other ; 
but  how  that  fliouM  then  be  habitab'e,  as  they 
likewife  aflert,  where  there  is  neither  place,  full, 
nor  void,  time  nor  motion,  nor  any  thing  elfe  : 
»Ti  ^M/na,  hri  revof,  5t£  xiviv,  iirs  X^'""'li  Arifl. 
lib.  i.  de  CceIo,  cap.  9.  for  fo  they  alfo  pffi;  ,1. 
is  infinitely  ftrange,  and  deferves  fecond  tht  ughts. 
But  our  author  concludes,  that  as  there  is  a 
fpace,  in  which  this  material  world  of  ours  adlu- 
ally.  is;  fo  neither  can  it  be  denied,  but  that 
ati6ther  and  another,  even  to  infinite,  perpetual- 
ly equivalent  to  what  this  machine  employs, 
may  likewife  fubfift  in  that  vaft  and  unlimited 
fpace. 

Ver.  985.  The  poet  infifls  yet  farther;  and  in 
fifteen  verles  mentions  the  mifchief  that  would 
unavoidably  enfue,  if  the  univerfe  were  finite,  and 
circumfcribed  within  bounds.  For  in  that  finite 
fpace  there  would  be  fome  lowefl  place  to  which 
matter,  that  by  its  natural  heavinefs  has  been 
fubfiding  from  all  eternity,  would  have  funk  down 
and  refted.  And  thus  it  would  long  ago  have 
happened,  that  the  nnlverfal  matter,  having 
reached  the  lowed  place,  would  from  that  time 
have  generated  nothing :  for  nothii.g  can  proceed 
from  feeds  thai  lie  quiet  and  at  reft  :  But  there 
being  no  loweft  place,  the  feeds  are  in  perpetual 
motion,  and  thus  things  are  produced  on  all  fides, 
and  the  infinite  univerfe  continually  fupplies  the 
refpedlive  worlds  with  nev/  p/lnciples  of  things. 

Ver.  993.  Chaos."]  See  the  cote  on  \zr.  37.  To 
■which  we  add,  that  in  this  pl^ce  it  fignifies  a  vaft 
receptacle,  capable  to  receive  all  things-  in  which 
fenfe  Plutarch  likewife  takes  it,  in  his  Treatifeof 
Ifis  and  Ofiris,  where  he  calls  it,  x'^i'^^  "**  *«' 
rotov  t5  ■sravToi,  the  place  and  region  ot  univer- 
fal  matter,  to  which  its  name  anfwers ;  chaos  fig- 
nifying  only  "  Hiatus,  feu  vaftitas  quaedam."  But 
of  the  feveral  acceptations  of  this  word,  according 
to  the  different  notions  of  th^i  poets,  philofophers, 
and  divines,  fee  Rkciolus  on  that  ftibjeci,  in  Almagejl, 
nov.  Tom.  a.  /;'//.  9. 

Ver.  1000.  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  brings 
another  argument,  and  fays,  Thrt  whatever  is 
bounded  by  any  thing  th.it  is  exterior  to  it,  has 
an  end :  thus  the  air  bounds  the  mountains,  and 
tbc  mountains  the  air ;  the  fca  the  earth,  and  the 
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earth  the  fea  :  but  who  can  pretend  that  there  !« 
any  thing  without,  or  exterior  to  the  univerfe, 
that  can  be  its  bound,  fince  the  very  thing  that  i( 
exterior  to  it  is  a  part  of  it :  for  the  univerfe  con- 
tains all  that  is.  He  therefore  concludes,  that  the 
univerfe  is  immcnfe,  and  defcribes  that  immenfi- 
ty  by  fo  excellent  a  periphrafis,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear giving  it  in  Lucretius's  own  words : 

Ufque  adeo  pafiim  patet  ingens  copia  rebus, 
Finibus  exemptis  in  cun<Stas  undique  partes. 

This  argument,  which  is  taken  from  the  evi- 
dence of  our  own  fenfes,  the  above-cited  Bruno 
thus  illuftrates  :  Our  very  eyes,  fays  he,  acknow- 
ledge as  much,  becaufe  we  ftill  fee,  that  one  thing 
ever  comprehends  another;  "  et  mai  fentiamo  ne 
con  efterno,  ne  con  interno  fenfo,  cofa  non  com- 
prefa  da  altra  o  Cmile  :'*  And  there  is  nothing  ■ 
which  terminates  itfelf :  In  fliort,  after  no  lefs 
than  eight  arguments,  he  concludes,  "  Che  non 
fi  puo  negare  il  fpacio  infinito,  fe  non  con  la  voce, 
come  fanno  gli  pertinaci,"  &c.  That  fpace  is  in- 
finite, cannot  be  denied,  except  by  the  noify 
tongues  of  fome  obftinate  irapertinents ;  to  con- 
fute whi^m,  he  brings  twenty  very  clofe  and  con- 
vincing arguments,  but  to  repeat  tljcm  would  be 
too  prolix  in  this  place.  In  a  word,  thus  :  there 
is  nothing  which  contains,  or  can  indeed  be  faid 
to  embrace  and  bound  the  unive.'l'e.  bXit  what  is 
immenfely  profound,  and  in  a  manner  infinite, 
fo  that  the  moft  rapid  rivers,  and  moft  exuberant 
ftreams  in  the  world  can  never  arrive  to  the  li- 
mits of  it,  were  they  to  glide  inceifantiy,  and  to 
all  eternity;  nor  would  they  ever  have  a  lefsway 
to  go.  Out  of  this  vatt  fpace  new  and  never-  fail- 
ing fupplics  are  brought  to  every  thing  by  a  per- 
petual fuccefiion  of  a  like  number  of  atoms  to  a 
like  number :  "  Et  medefime  parti  di  materia  con 
le  medefime  fempre  fi  conve'-tono  "  as  the  fame 
Bruno  expreffes  it,  which  i.'^  exaflly  the  opinion  of 
Epicurus,  and  proves  the  univerfe  to  be  infinite 
not  only  from  it«  number  of  atoms,  or  the  inde* 
iinitenefs  of  the  void ;  but  by  both  together  f  and 
fo  too  the  following  verfos  declare)  :  Yet  not  as 
if  this  univerfe  were  continuous,  but  that  there 
are  fome  empty  interftices  diftant  from  the  body 
of  it. 

Ver.  10C4.  The  words  in  Lucretius  are  : 

Eft  igitur  natura  loci,  fpatiumque  profundi. 
Quod  neque  clara  fuo  percurrere  flumina  curfu, 
Perpetuo  poffint  cevi  labentia  traiftu 
Nee  prorfum  facere,  ut  reflet  minus  ire  meando. 

The  tranflator  has  changed  the  wjtdjiumlna  into 
/ulmina,  contrary  to  the  author;ty  of  all  the  edi- 
tions of  our  author,  and  to  the  opinion  'f,  I  think, 
all  the  annotators,  except  Fabtr  who.  In  iiis  note 
upon  tbik  place,  fays  t liar  yu/w/;^  would  be  bet- 
ter ;  though  he  rsains Jlumina  in  th .  rext  :  And 
it)  iced  the  reafcns  he  gives  ior/ulmina  appear  weat 
and  litcle  porfuafive ;  becaufe,  lays  he,  lightning 
is  fiequent'y  brought  is  an  inftance  of  fwiftnefs,  | 
'*  Et  fulminis  ocior  ?  as;"  and  becaufe  the  word  ^ 
clara  fuits  better  to  the  nature  of  tnat  than  of  a 
river.    The  firft  is  'certainly  true ;  but,  on  the 
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•ther  hand,  a  river  is  frequently  ufed  as  an  in- 
ilaiice  of  perpetual  motion  : 

Rufticus  especl^at  dum  defluat  aiinis;  at  ille 
Labitur,  et  Ubetur  in  o;rne  volubilis  asvum.  Karat. 

And  the  words  labentia,  ire,  meandg,  feem  to  agree 
betterwiih  the  gliding  of  a  river,  than  with  the  im- 
petuous fwiftntl's  of  lightning.  And  our  translator 
himfclf,  in  his  Latin  edition  of  this  author,  reads 
flumina,  and  gives  this  paflage  the  fame  interpre- 
tation that  I  have  given  it  in  the  immediately 
preceding  note. 

Ver.  ioo8.  In-thefe  thirteen  verfcs,  he  proves  the 
univerfs  to  be  infinite,  by  an  argument  which 
leems  to  be  levelled  againft  the  htoics  :  who,  as 
Plutarch  witnefTcs  held  indeed  the  void  to  be  in- 
iinitc,  but  bodies  finite  •  but  Lucretius,  fuUowing 
the  do<3:ine  of  Epicurus,  teaches  that  body  and 
void  mutually  bound  each  other  ;  and  that  an  ini- 
menfity  mull  of  neceiuty  proceed  from  that  mutual 
termiuition,  becaufc  neither  of  them,  that  is,  nei- 
ther body  nor  void,  can  be  the  Uft  ;  but  whate- 
ver has  no  parr,  that  can  be  the  laft  or  extrcm- 
ell,  that  indeed  is  infinite  :  For,  ifoneof  the  t\.\o 
(body  for  example),  did  not  bound  the  other, 
(void)  yet  the  vi)id  would  be  infinite,  as  he  has 
proved  it  to  be  :  but  all  fini;e  bodies  would  be  dif- 
lolved  ,  for  the  finite  feeds,  their  contexture  being 
all  at  once  broken,  would  be  flattered  through 
the  imnienfe  void,  nay,  would  never  have  joined  : 
for  the  finite  feeds  being  once  difperfed  in  the 
infinite  void,  would  have  continually  wander- 
ed up  and  duwii  in  it.  Kpicura.^  writes  all  this 
to  Herodotus  :    il-i    yao   %i  -TO    xliov    ctTTaom.,   <ra  il 

<pisf\o  xa.]x.  TO  a-reiMv  xtyov  ^iivxra^fjUia,  ax  'i^o\i]x  ra 
ii-re^efSetja.  ri  ^iXACtJa.  xk-to.  ra;  u.v{ixorru.;. 

Ver.  1013.  The  obfcurity  of  theie  four  verfes 
have  made  feme  of  the  comnientators  on  Lucre- 
tius give  them  over  as  inexplicable  ;  and  even  our 
trauflator  is  a  little  dark  in  the  interpretation  he 
has  given  them  :  but  the  fenfe  of  them  evidently  is 
this  :  If  there  were  either  an  infinite  fpace,  with- 
out as  infinite  a  number  of  atoms  or  bodies,  to 
give  bounds  and  limits  to  it;  or  an  infinity  of 
bodies,  and  not  an  infinite  fpaee  for  them  to  acl 
in)  for  *'  corpus  terminatur  inani,  et  inane  cor- 
pore),"  it  would  follow,  that  nothing  could  enjoy 
the  leaft  permanency  :  For  st  does  not  appear 
that  L.ucretius  any  where  pofitively  afferts,  that 
the  corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  produdl  of 
another,  accordingto  the  vulgar  fenfe  of  the  fchools, 
and  perhaps  too  he  had  cunfidcred  thofe  creatures 
that  are  nourifhed  fo  long  by  fleep  and  other  fo- 
litary  ways;  as  bears,  tortoifes,  dormice,  fome 
forts  of  fummer  birds,  flies,  and  other  infedls  : 
and  this  made  Nardius  upon  this  place  thus  wit- 
tily exclaim  :  "  Edaciores  proinde  atque  infirmi- 
ores  funt  jLucretiani  divi  gliribus  abttinentlbus." 
The  gods  of  Lucretius  are  more  hungry,  vora- 
cious,  and  weak  than  even  dormice,  and  fuch  ab- 
flemious  andrficonfiderabk  animals.  His  opini- 
on was,  that  the  portion  of  matter,  which  is  ne- 
cefi'ary  for  the  daily  fupply  of  decaying  conipounds, 
would  elfe  have  been   loft  and  utterly  difperfed 
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info  Viil^,  bottomlcfs,  and  i.ndt  terminate  an  aby  ■, 
and  that  nothing  could  ever  meac  again  and  pj  - 
duce,  or  create,  if  the  fupplics  were  not  equally 
as  infinite.  .And  to  fpeak  the  truth,  it  is  not  fu 
extrcmelydifficult  to  comprehend  a  fpace  in  a  man- 
ner indetc-rnunate,  if  not  infinite  :  fi.ice  the  infi- 
nite God  is  able  to  affcdt  things  infitiitely  exceed- 
ing our  {lender  -jxd  boi:nded  fpecularions.  Hera-' 
clitus  faj's,  Tu^  @~iii)ii  roC •:riX\x  §;«  x'!ri^;av  un  yiiai/- 
xiffiaiy  that  many  of  the  great  and  \von\lt.rful  works 
of  God  arenot  known  to  fome  men,  becaiife  of  their 
incredulity.  And  Chryfippu»  adds,  "  Si  quid  ell 
tjuod  effici;.t  ea,  qua  homo,-  ihet  ra;)one  lit  prsc- 
ditus  faccre  non  pnflic ;  id  prnferto  ii\  majus,  et 
fortius.  It  fipientius  h  >inine,"  Laclmt.  de  Ira 
Dei.  If  tliere  be  any  creaied  thiti;;,  wliich  ex- 
ceeds the  iiCmofi:  fkiil  an<l  comprehenfion  of  the 
wifcft  man  upon  earth,  that  was  certainly  made 
by  one  who  is  infinitely  greater,  more  powerful, 
and  more  wife  than  man. 

Ver.  1016.  In  this  verfe  Lucretius feenis  to  over- 
thr.nv  his  own  opinion  concerning  the  natut'c  of 
the  Djity,  and  makes  it  fiibjeiSl  to  the  fame  dif- 
folution  with  compounded  bodies. 

Ver.  1021  To  underitand  the  true  meaning  of 
Lucretius  in  this  paifage,  we  mull  call  to  raind 
that  the  Stoics  held  the  world  to  he  a  rational 
crciturej  and  to  ccnfill  of  he-vt-n  and  earth,  as  of 
foul  and  body:  The  heavens,  according  to  them, 
being  the  f.ime  to  the  whole  as  reafon  is  to  man. 
Hence  Arnobius,  lib.  3.  "  Advers.  '  geiites:  in 
philofi;phi.'c  memorabiles  ftndio,  atq.  adiilius  no- 
minis  columen,  vobis  laudatoribus  elevati,  uni- 
verfa'ii  illani  moleni  mundi,  cujus  omnibus  aui- 
plexibus  ambimur,  teginiur,  ac  luftinemur,  ani- 
mans  effe  .nnum,  fapicns,  rationale,  confultum, 
probabill  alTeveratione  definiunt  :"  with  whon\ 
agrees  Hilarius  in»Gencf. 

Htec  tanien  sthereo  que  machlna  volvitur  axe, 
Non  tantum  piclura  poli  eft,  fed  celfa  voluntas, 
Mens  ratioque  -fubeft. • 

Upon  which  verfea  Barthius,  lib.  31.  Adverfar, 
cap.  12.  obferves,  that,  *'  mens  et  rath)  cceli  ell 
aftrorum,  ut  vocant,  influcntia,  qua;  genus  gu- 
bernat  humanum."  The  mind  and  underftanding 
of  the  heaven  is  the  influence,  as  they  call  it,  of 
the  liars,  which  governs  mankind.  The  .Stoiis 
likewife,  as  Plutarch,'  "  de  facie  in  Orbe  Luna;," 
tells  us,  held  the  ftarsto  be  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
their  corporeal  deity.  Pythagoras,  Plato.  Trif- 
megiftus,  and  many  other  of  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  believed  the  world  to  be  endue!  with  a 
rational  foul,  being  perfuaded  to  that  belief  by 
the  admirable  order  and  cunne(5Hon  of  its  parts, 
which  they  conceived  could  not  be  fufiained,  but 
by  a  foul  intrinficaily  informing,  ordering,  dif- 
pofing  and  cgnnedling  them.  Hence  Virgil,  jEn. 
6-  V.  724. 

Principio  caelum,  ac  terras,  campofque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  lunse,  Pitaniaque  aftra 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  fe  corpore  rajfcet.  ' 
Bb 
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Which  Dryden  thus  interprets. 

Know  firft,   that  heav'n   and  earth's  compared 

frame, 
And  flowing  waters,  and  the  fiarry  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights  one  common  foul 
Infpire«,  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole. 
This  adiive  mind,infus'd  tlirou^h  all  the  fpace, 
Unites,  and  mingles  with  t;he  mighty  inafs. 

And  this  foul  of  the  world  Thales  imagined  to  be 
God  hinifeif.  But  the  Piatoijifts  and  Stoics,  though  : 
they  held  the  world  to  be  a  god,  allowed  it  to  be  | 
but  a  frcondary  one  ;   for  that  power  which  thef  j 
primarily  called  God,  is  by  them  termed  Ratio  and  I 
Mens,  by  whom  they  aSlrmed    the   world   to   be  j 
created.     Thus  Cicrro   in    Timseus :    "  Dei>s  ille  i 
ffiternus    ffcilicet    mens)    hunc    perfeifie    beatum  | 
deum  (fcilicc  niundum),  procreavit,:"  the  world  ; 
being,  in  tKe:r  opinion,  the  univerfal  fufion  of  the  | 
firft  Divine  Mind.     Far  fo  Chryfippu>  in  Cicero,  j 
lib.  i.  de  Nacura  Deor.  dc-fcrines  it :   "  Vim  divi-  I 
nam  in  ratione  efTe  pofitam,  et   univerfae  naturae 
animo  atone    menre  :    ipfumcjue    mi'iidnm   deiim 
dici  et  ejus  animas  fiiContRi  u;i:veriam;"  the  Di- 
vine power  is  feated  in  reafon,  and   m    the  mind 
of  univeifal  nature    an  J  this  world  is  laid  to  be  a 
god,  and  'he  uriiveffal  fuiion  or   extenCon  of  that 
mind.       But   Lucrctiu',   in   thefe    flxteen    verfes, 
pleafan'.Ir  raliie.,   thefe   philofophers,  an3  piirfues 
his  ..ri^uu'.cnt.   For  finite  feedi,  fays  he,  difperfed 
in  the  iniinite  fpacc,  had   never   combined    toge- 
ther, unlefs,  a?  tiie   S'oics  held,  the  world  were  a 
huge  animal,  and  evidently  a  god,  and  its  feeds 
difpofdd  and  ordered  with   the   greaieft  art   and 
priidence,  by    a   fpirit  fhar  is  inftifed  through   all 
the  members  and  jarta  of   it.     He   derides  thefe 
prudent  and  thinking  principles  of  the  Stoics,  and 
teaches,  from  the  maxims  of  Euicurus,  that  after 
a  length  of  time,   all  thing     -vere  produced  by  a 
fortuitous  conc.-urie^  f  the  intimre  bidies,  that  had 
been  fluttering  up  and  down  in  the  infinite  void, 
and  that  they  are  daily  renewed  and   repaired  by 
the  feeds  which  the  infinite  abundance  of  the  firll 
hodics  continually  fupplies. 

Ver.  lozy  'i'his  infinite  magizine  or  chaos  of 
atoms,  beirg  of  lo  many  differcn'  figures,  fhapes., 
and  dimenfions,  and  indefatigably  and  reOief^ly 
nioviiijr'to  and  !ro,  and  up  and  down,  in  the 
boundlefs  fpace  and  itifinire  inanity,  "  in  quo," 
fays  Cicero,  lib.  I.  de  finibus,  "  ncc  lummum,  nee 
infimum,  nee  medium,  nee  ulti'mum.  ncc  extre 
mum  fir."  Thefe  indiviflble  bodies,  I  fay,  jutUing, 
llrikingi  urging,  and  crowding  owe  another  by 
fo  incefiant  an  inquietude  .and  eftuation  upon  ail 
encounters  imaginable,  and  pirhaps  for  many 
myriads  of  ages,  having  thu^  efiayed,  as  it  were, 
all  poiTible  coniJgurations,  changes,  potlurts.  f«ic- 
ceiTions,  and  mutual  aguation!*,  chanced  at.laft  to 
pieet,  confent,  and  fall  into  this  godiy  fabric,  this 
wonderous  architedlure  of  the  univerfc,  which  we 
daily  cpntemplatc  with  fo  niu(;h  ecOafy  and  a- 
jnazcment  and  in  this  ififtant  it  was  that  the 
gr.ofs  precipitated  downwards,  •compelling  ami 
driving  upwards  ihc  nime  light  and  ealy,  which 
aj&veiii:ig  iu  the  circun-.itrcncc  vi  the  iuinicnfe 
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poles,  wedged  each  other  into  the  form  of  that 
canopy  which  we  call  the  heaven  or  firmament  ; 
while,  from  the. more  clofely  compared,  refulted 
the  mil's  of  earth,  and  thofe  of  a  more  middle  na- 
ture, upon  the  conco'irfe  of  the  condenfed  par- 
ticles, ran  into  the  humid  fubftance,  part  where- 
of bein^  afterwards  fitly  prepared,  was  exalted 
inro  thofe  glorious  luminaries  which  adorn  the 
celeftial  concave,  the  rtfidue  being  referved  for 
the  compofition  i^f  other  bodies.  Thus  we  have, 
in  a  few  words,  the  belief  of  Epicurus  concern- 
ing the  firlt  beginning  of  all  things,  upon  which 
we  may  j'lftly  exclaim  with  LaiStantius,  de  ira 
Dei  and  fay,  "  iraplevlt  numerum  perfeiStse  in- 
fanix,  ut  nihil  ukerius  adjici  poffet,"  while  he 
denies  God  to  have  had  any  hand  in  the  creation 
of  the  world.  For,  indeed,  w-hat  greater  madnefs 
c.in  there  be  than  to  imaijine  that  a  fword  or  a 
book  was  m<ide  •'  propter  iinem,"  for  fome  cud, 
and  that  the  whole  univerfe,  the  great  code  of 
nature,  our  eyes,  and  other  members,  plants,  and 
a  thoufand  natural  and  wonderful  curiofities, 
which  infinitely  furpaf*  all  things  of  art,  fhould 
refiilt  froni  chance  only  }  But  yet  how  new  foever 
and  very  ridiculous  thi.-.fyftem  may  feem,  the  hy- 
pothelis  is  merh')dical,  and  no*  of  fo  vaft  difficulty 
for  a  rational,  pi.)us,  and  praftical  philofopher  to 
believe  and  rely  on,  as  perhaps  appears  at  the 
firft  difcovery.  Ir  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Des  Cartes,  that  thoufih  God  had  given  no  other 
form  to  the  world  than  that  of  the  chaos,  and 
only  eftablifhing  laws  to  nature,  had  fo  far  af- 
forded hisjco.'icurrence,  that  fte  ftiould  h^ave  been 
obliged  to  acS  in  the  manner  ftie  ufuaUy  does,  we 
/night  fafely  believe,  without  violating  the  mi- 
racle of  the  creation,  that  by  her  alone  all  things 
which  are  purely  material,  might  in  time  have 
rendered  themfelves  fuch  as  we  now  behold  them 
to  be.  Befides,  the  difticulfy  of  rel'olving  how 
this  mafs  of  martcr  on  which  we  inhabit,  and  of 
which  we  are  indeed  a  part,  fhould  be  compofed 
of  iuch  principles  as  are  before  defcribed,  will 
appear  to  be  no  fuch  vaft  incongruity,  if  we  give 
ourfelves  leave  but  gra(^ually  to  confider,  and 
imagine  the  earth  as  but  one  foltary  f;art  of  the 
univerfe,  comp  fed  of  many  fuch  cngeftions; 
and  then  by  confequence,  we  muft  be  forced  to 
grant,  that  the  bail  may  be  co-au^;rnented  of 
many  fmaller  iiortions  or  niaffes  heaped  one  upon 
pother.  In  like  manner  as  mountains  fonie- 
fimes,  from  an  aggregation  of  rocks;  thofe  rocks 
fr;>m  an  accumulation  of  ftf^nes;  thofe  ftone*, 
a;rain,  from  a  multitude  of  grains  of  fand  ;  that 
land  from  an  aflembiy  of  duft  ;  and  laftly,  the 
duit  from  a  more  minute,  but  innumerable  col- 
Itotion  of  imperceptible  atomi  or  principles.  But, 
mdced,  few  of  the  ancients  favoured  thf:  opinion 
of  the  fortuitous  pfodudtion  of  the  upiverfe  from 
'■  frultis  quibuldam  temere  concurrentibus,'#  and, 
therefore,  Ladtantiu«,  in  his  treatifc  de  Ira  Dei, 
is  in  the  right  to  break  out  :  '■  Qiianto  melius 
fuerat  tacere,  quam  in  iilus  tarn  miierabiles,  tarn 
inancs  habere  luiguam  !"  Yet  what  fonie  of 
thofe  very  ancicnti  have  written  and  ccHifeflied  of 
the  iiril  Mover  iii  indeed  very  cxuaordiuary,  coi>- 
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fidenng,  that  they  had  only  natural  reafon  for 
their  guide.  Thales,  Milefius,  Pythagoras,  Plato, 
and  others,  whom  the  learned  Grotius,  in  his  af- 
fertion  of  the  verity  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
has  mentioned  altogether,  afcribed  the  creation  of 
the  univerfe  to  God  alone  ;  nay,  they  held  that 
the  Almighty  was  even  himfelf  in  all  things. 

Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes  [dum  : 

Tcrrafque,  tra<Jtufque  maris,  eoelumque  profun- 
Hiiic  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum 
Quemque  fibi  tenues  nafcentum  arceiTere  vitas. 

yitg-  Giorg.  iv.  -uer.  221. 

To  the  fame  purpofe  too  the  great  apoftle  him- 
felf truly  and  divinely  philofophifes  to  the  fuper- 
Jftitious  Athenians,  A<Ss  xvii.  aS.  Nay,  even 
Ariftotle,  as  much  an  Atheift  as  many  take  him 
to  have  been,  held  the  fame  belief  in  his  more 
mature  and  ferious  thoughts,  as  may  be  deduced 
from  divers  expreffions  in  his  book  de  Mundo. 
And,  as  for  any  other  fortuitous  produiti-in,  fuch 
as  our  Epicurus,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Parme- 
nides,  Leucippus,  and  Ariflotle  too  feemed  at  firft 
to  favour,  by  which  all  things  werfe  conflrained 
to  a(5b  by  certain  fatal  neceffities ;  this  fingle  ob- 
jecftion,  how  thofe  curious  animals,  perfeft,  and 
admirable  plants,  &c.  could,  by  a  beginning  fo 
extraordinary,  be  built,  compofed,  and  excogi- 
tated in  lb  exquifite  a  man.ner,  that  the  mere  con- 
Cderation,  even  of  a  gnat,  or  the  eye  of  a  paltry 
fly,  the  leaft  particle  of  the  microcofm,  man's  bo- 
dy, has  been  able  to  open  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
•world's  moil  learned  Atheifts  without  the  Divine 
Providence  and  fome  omnipotent  caufe,  is  un- 
doubtedly not  to  be  imagined,  much  icfs  demon- 
ftrated.  Well,  therefore,  might  he  thus  exclaim  : 
"  Ccmpono  hie  profecflo  canticum  in  creatoris 
noftri  iaudem,"  Galen,  de  nfu  partlun?,  lib.  iii. 
and  who  that  ferioufly  confiders  this  can  abftain 
from  joining  in  the  canticle  with  him  ?  ■  For  then 
we  might  with  as  much  reafon  believe,  that  a 
great  volume  of  excellent  fentences,  the  hiftorical 
relation  of  fome  intricate  and  true  affair,  or  an  e- 
pic  poem  in  juft  and  true  numbers,  fhould  refult 
from  the  fortuitous  and  accidental  mifchance  of 
a  printer's  alphabet,  the  letters  falling  out  of  their 
boxes  confufedly,  and  without  the  difpofition  ei- 
ther of  author  or  artift. 

Ver.  1035.  The  Stoics  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  worlds  had  been  frequently  deftroyed,  or  ra- 
ther that  they  decayed,  and  were  diffolved  by 
time,  bi;t  that  flill,  phoenix-like,  they  were  con- 
tinually reilored,  as  it  were,  from  the  aflies  of  the 
expiring  world.  Now,  Epicurus  makes  this  re- 
ftoration  to  proceed  from  the  changes  and  fortu- 
nate encounters  of  his  atoms,  which  not  having, 
fince  the  moment  of  their  accidental  coition, 
which  b|got  the  univerfe,  deviated  from  their 
originally  defigned,  ftated,  and  equal  motions, 
nor  lunk  any  lower  to  hinder  ami  difcompofe  the 
reft,  are  the  caufe  of  the  prefervation  of  the 
whole  frame  ;  for  without  this  infinite  fupply  of 
matter,  rivers  themfelves  would  have  become 
rhannals  of  duft  ;  the  fun  and  flars  have  waxed 
;old,  dim,  and  without  influence :  and  the  very 


bodies  of  animaU  have  funk   to  an  utter  deftruc- 
tion  both  of  the  fpecics  and  imrividuaif. 

Ver.  1037.  In  thefe  two  verfes,  he  illuftrates 
the  argument  he  lad  propofed,  and  teaches,  tha-: 
all  things  would  foon  be  diffolved,  unlefs  matter 
were  continually  fuppiied  from  the  infinite  plenty 
of  atoms,  to  make  good  the  damage  that  bodies 
daily  fuffer,  in  like  manner,  as  all  animals  would 
foon  die,  if  they  were  not  daily  fupportcd  with 
food, 

Ver.  1039.  In  thefe  eleven  verfes.  he  goes  on 
a!id  fays  :  But,  left  any  fhould  perhacs  obje<5t» 
that  the  atoms,  officioufly  moving  up  and  down,' 
which  even  Lucretius  owns  they  do,  meet,  and 
rudely  fliock  one  another,  and  that  from  that  con- 
flidi  it  proceeds,  that  being  thus  flopped  and 
hindered  in  their  courfe,  they  join  together,  and 
are  compared  into  bodies;  and,  therefore,  though 
they  be  finite,  yet,  fmce  they  mutually  flrike  one 
another,  the  things  that  are  already  conjoined,  are 
fo  far  from  iofing  any  of  their  parts,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  'more  and  more  increafed  by 
the  new  atoms,  that  are  always  coming  to  them. 
He  afferts,  that  finite  atoms  cannot  alwayf,  and 
at  every  moment  of  time,  mutually  ftrike  one 
another ;  nay,  that  v/hen  they  do,  they  mult 
fometimes  rebound,  and  thus  give  time  and  room 
to  the  principles  of  the  compounds,  which  affecfb 
to  be  in  continual  motion,  to  break  the  chain  of 
their  contexture,  and  to  fly  away  from  one  ano^ 
ther ;  nay  more,  that  there  could  be  no  flrnkes 
whatever,  except  the  atoms  were  infinite,  as  he; 
obferved  before,  ver.  1019. 

Ver.  1050.  Laftiy,  Lett  his  MenKnius  Ihould  - 
have  embraced  a  different  opinion,  and  believe 
that  the  univerfe  has  a  centre,  to  which  all  things 
tend  by  their  natural  heavincfs,  and  therefore 
that  there  is  no  need  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  . 
atoms,  that,  continually  meeting  together,  may, 
by  external  blows,  keep  this  compa(5ted  frame  of 
the  world  in  good  repair;  he  confutes,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  derides  all  belief  of  a  centre;  for  he 
fuppoles,  with  the  .Stoics,  who  were  very  zealous 
afferters  of  a  centre,  that  there  w^s  heretofore  a 
confufed  multitude' of  particles  fcattered  up  and 
down  through  the  whole  immenfe  fpace,at'd  that 
all  thofe  particles  made  their  way  to  one  point, 
that  is  to  ihy,  to  the  middle  of  the  univerfe.  That 
this  is  the  reafon  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  fuf*. 
pended  in  the  midft  of  the  world,  and  that  all, 
even  the  oppofite  parts  of  this  globe,  are  inhabited 
by  animals,  which  fall  not  down  into  thofe  parts 
of  the  heavens  that  are  beneath  them,  oecaufe 
their  heavinefs  makes  them  tend  to  the  middle; 
that,  for  the  fame  reafon  <too,  the  Iky  is  vanltctt 
and  rolled  round  ;  and  the' fun,  who  with  never- 
ceafing  motion  runs  through  the  arch  of  the  hea- 
vens, alternately  gives  dsy  to  the  oppollte  parts 
of  the  earth  ;  and  that  it  is  net  to  be  feared  tha« 
the  higheft  and  lowefl  parts  of  the  frame  will 
ever  be  disjoined  from  one  another,  fince  they  all 
flrive  to  one  and  the  fame  centre.  He  has  com- 
prifcd  this  in  fixteen  verfes,  and  will  not".-  endea- 
vour to  prove  this  opinion  to  be  weak  andfoolifh, 
and  that  there  is  no  middle  place  whatever  ia  the 
Bbij 
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uniyerfe.  BLfuLss,  he  Tuppofes  it  an  abfurdity  to 
believe  that  any  "ponderoas  thing  can  flop  and 
fupport  itfelf,  or  make  its  way  upwards  ii)to  the 
adverfe  part's  of  the  earth ;  for  the  Epicureans  ad- 
hered to  that  vulgar  notion;  and,  indeed,  many 
of  the  ancients,  and  even  of  the  firll  Cnriftians, 
did  not  believe  the  Antipodes,  particularly  Lac- 
tantius  and  St.  Auguftin  were  very  diiBcult  of 
belief  upon  that  matter.  Virjjilius,  a  German 
billiop,  as  it  is  related  by  Avsntinus.in  Hift.  Boio- 
rum,  was  like  to  have  lufLred  a  very  fc'.'erc  pu- 
niihmeut  for  favouring  a  Tittle  of  this  miftaken 
herefy.  Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Pliiiofoph.  lib.  i. 
tells  US,  that  Oecetcs  affirmed  there  were  two 
earths,  between  which,  Philolaus,  a  difciple  of 
his,  interferted  another  contintfut  of  fire,  which 
opinion  S3ndivogii;<:,  and  other  hermetic  pliilofo- 
phers,  have  alfo  illufi rated  ;  but  a  founder  philo- 
lophy.  and  certain  expetience  and  knowledge, 
have  long  fince  evinced  the  error  of  all  thofc  opi- 
nions. 

Vcr.  1060.  For  if  we  look  on  the  ftiadows  of 
animals  in  the  witer,  their  feet  feeni  direflly  up- 
wards towards  our  ficy. 

Vcr.  106 i.  For  one  of  the  trifling  o"!;)e»5lions 
■which  fonie  of  tlic  ancients  made  agaiull  the  An- 
tipodes was,  that  if  there  were  any  Jfcch  place,  all 
■wtights  and  heavy,  bodies  muH  there  tend  I'.p- 
■wards  tow  ards  the  centre,  to  whicii  they  tend 
downwards  with  us;  nor  could  they  comprehend 
how  the  cic'atures  there  did  no  more  fall  down- 
wards to  their  Ikies,  than  our  bodies  here  mount 
upwards,  and  knock  their  heads  agaiiifl  ihe  oppo- 
iiie  hemif{>hcie.  Aiid  this  foolift  conceit,  per- 
haps, was  what  made  Lucius,  as  Plutarch,  de 
Mac.  in  Oibe  Lun.  reports,  deride  thule  in  his 
time  who  fan(;ied  that  men  crawl  there  with  their 
backs  downwards,  as  cat^,  mice,  and  fpidcr.s  do  vjj- 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  our  hcufes.  We  read 
likcvui'e  of  the  I'cofT  which  Demonail'S  put  upon 
a  man  who  was  dii'tourfing  with  him  concerning 
tlie  inh.ibitants  of  the  regions  «vt/;^^«i«i',  when 
leaiiing  him  to  the  mouth  of  a  well.  ■•  Nun  .quid,'' 
lays  l.e,  "  tale^efTe  -^ntipodasidTeri^ .'' 

Ver.  1064.  FLxdus  ]  Of  whom,  fee  ver.  816. 

Ver.  ic66.  Having  Lid  down  and  explained 
the  opinion  of  thofe  who  l;eld  a  centre  in  the  uni- 
vcif.',  he  attacks  it  in  thcll;  fixteca  vcrfes,  and 
itcuciies,  in  the  fird  place,  that,  there  can  be  no 
middle,  becaufc  the  void  is  intl:ute.  Piu'arch  too, 
j-.i  like  manner  :  The  unlverfe  is  infinite  ;  but 
what,  is  infiidte  has  neither  beginning  nor  end, 
a;:d  thlcrefore  it  cannot  have  a  middle,  for  the 
iiiidilk  itfelf  is  a  fort  of  extreme,  and  infinitmefs 
;<  a  privation  of  extremes  ;  and  he  argues  Chry- 
fippus  to  be  guilty  of  a  nianifefl  contradidion, 
in  giving  a  middle  place  to  infmity-  De  Stoic. 
Repugn.  And  Plato  himlelf,  in  his  Timaeus, 
ieenis  to  queftion  any  Girlum  or  deorfum  at  all 
in  nature;  for,  fays  he,  the  wh(;le  heaveji  is 
found,  and  tlicrefore  it  would  be  abfurd  to  call 
any  place  higher  or  lower,  as  in  relation  to  the 
middle.  BeCdes,  fays  Lucretius,  grant  there  be 
ft  centre,  yet  no  rtafon  can  he  given  why  heavy 
things  (hould  flop  and  red  iu  that  middle  part  of 


the  vqid,  rather  than  in  any  other  part  of  it ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  nature  of  the  whole  void  to  give 
way  to  ponderous  things;  nor  can  any  pait  of 
the  void  fupport  any  thing  that  has  but  the  leaft 
weight,  becaufe  the  void  is  of  ail  things  the  leaft 
firm  and  folid. 

Ver.  1080.  In  mod  of  the  former  editions  of 
this  tranflation,  thefe  two,  and  mod  of  the  fol- 
lowing verfesof  this  hook  are  tranfpofcd,  and  the 
fenfe  of  Lucretius  wretchedly  embroiltd  and  con- 
fufed,  if  not  totally  miftaken.  No  doubt  our' 
tranflator  followed  fomc  of  the  old  editions  of 
Lucretius  and  finding  them  incorrecT;  in  this  paf- 
fage,  endeavoured  ro  mend  them  in  his  interpre- 
tation, but  ha»  fucceedcd  fo  ill,  that  we  may  well 
apply  to  his  verfion,  what  Lambinus  faid  of  the 
original  text,  before  he  had  correifted  and  brought 
it  into  i'ome  tolerable  order  '■  Totus  hie  locus, 
qui  dsinccps  fequitur,  mifcrabilem  in  modum  per- 
turbatus  et  confufus  erat  es  qua  ordinis  perttir- 
batione  its  obfcurus  erat,  ut  nulla  ex  ea  probabilis 
fententia  ellici  poffct  "  I  have  attempted  to  fet 
it  to  rights  in  tl.is  edition  ;  and  in  the  few  altera, 
tions  and  additions  I  have  made,  where  the  truei 
meaning  of  Lucretius  was  evidently  millaken,  or 
imperfc(5tly  rendered,  as  well  as  in  the  difpofition 
and  placing  of  the  vcrfes,  I  have  followed  the  ia- 
rei'pretation  and  order  which  Cr,eech  himfelf  haj 
given  and  obfcrvcd  in  his  Latin  edition  of  Lucre 
tius,  and  hope  [  have  done  jufbice  both  to  oui 
tranflator  and  his  author, 

Ver.  1082.  His  lecond  argument  againfl  thofi 
that  hold  a  centre,  is  contained  in  thefe  twenty- 
two  verfes,  which  are  chiefly  taken  up  in  reciting 
their  opinion  ;  and  he  that  recites  an  ahlurdity. 
confutes  it.  Now  they  teach,  fays  he,  that  tlu 
particles  of  earth  and  water  only  tend  to  th( 
centre,  but  that  thoL  of  fire  and  of  air  firive  up 
wards.  That  of  the  fires  which  arife  from  the 
centre  the  planets  and  flars  are  made,  and  tlieif 
flames  prefer vcd  and  kept  alive.  Cut  Lutretiud 
ar.fwers.  If  fomc  earthy  particles  did  not  rifo  up- 
wards  likewife,  how  could  animals  be  nourifhed  ? 
lunv  cotild  trees,  and  all  manner  of  plants  grov^-, 
become  green,  and  flourifh,  but  by  help  of  the 
needful  food  with  which  the  earth  fuppHes  them.' 
In  the  next  place,  fays  he,  they  pretend,  that  cer- 
tain foiid  heaven?,  wliich  flop  and  endofe  thefe 
light  particles  that  arife  frorn  the  centre,  are  roll- 
ed around  all  things:  for  if  thefe  particles  were 
not  flopped  and  rellraincd  in  their  motion,  they 
would  immediately  fly  away  through  the  iinni-'^nfc 
void;  the  heavens  would  fall  to  piece",  the  earth 
flip  away  from  our  feet,  and  the  contexture  of  the 
whole  frame  would  be  diffolvcd;  for  whenever 
any  part  of  the  world  begins  to  fail,  the  difitdu- 
tion  of  the  whole  will  follow. 

\'cr,  1086.  Of  this  opinion,   fee  thQ  note   on 
ver.  277. 

Ver.  I«94.  The  whole  circuit  or  circumfereiKe 
of  the  heaven, -with  which  the   world  is  enclofed 
and  ftirroundcd,  as  with  walls,  Lucretius  calls 
Mosnia    Mundi ;    and    Ennius,   Virgil,  Maniliui 
and  others,  ufe  the  fame  exprefTion. 

Ver.  1 106.  Through  this  whole  book  he  ba# 
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been  makinfr  grievous  complaints  of  the  olifcurify 
and  intricatenefs  of  his  fubjedl,  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  undertaking;  and,  left  this  fhould 
have  deterred  his  Memmius  from  giving  ear  to 
his  argumentations,  he  now,  in  thefe  eight,  verfes, 
encourages  him  to  take  heart,  promifing  that  his 
future  difputation  will  be  plain  and  eafy. 


ANIMADVERSION 

BY    WAY     or     RECAPITULATION,    CM     THE    FIRST 
BOOK  OF   LUCUETIOS. 

Thus  I  have  finiflied  my  notes  on  the  firft  bool:  : 
may  the  reader  enjoy  the  benefit  cf  my  labours, 
and  pardon  my  miftakes.  But  how  can  I  befpeak 
the  candour  and  favour  of  my  iud;;es,  who  am 
going  to  pafa  a  {haip,  and  perhaps  too  fevere  a 
cenfure  on  Lucretius  himfelf.  For,  I  will  examine 
what  he  has  advanced  amifs,  and  what  with  good 
reafon.  And  as  I  will  not  lejedl  all  he  has  laid, 
fo  neither  will  F  approve  all  his  aflertioiis.  He 
who  denied  the  praife  of  wit  to  Lucretius,  grant- 
ed him  art ;  and  who  will  refufe  him  tliat  honour 
which  the  moft  fpiteful  envy  allowed  him.  I  af- 
firm, therefore,  that  his  work  is  difpofed  in  an  ex- 
cellent method.  Order  fhines  througliout  the  whole ; 
and  the  arguments  fupport  and  flrengthen  one  an- 
other  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if,  in  the  opinion  of 
Epicurus,  there  had  not  been  a  certain  defarmity, 
which  no  beautifying  art  could  varniili  over  and 
conceal,  a  certain  weaknefs  and  deficiency  which 
no  ilrength  of  wit,  nor  force  of  reafoning  could  luf- 
tain  and  make  good,  the  poet  would  have  repre- 
fented  to  us  a  mofc  beautiful,  and  at  the  fame 
lime,  a  moft;  (Irong  and  found  philofopher, 

Epicurus  was  of  opinion,  that  not  the  lead  part 
of  happinefs  confifts  in  living  exempt  from  fear  ; 
and  that  this  happinefs  can  be  attained  only  by  the 
knowledge  of  nature  : 

—^ — Terrores  AnimJ,  tenebrafque  necefie  'fl, 
Nrn  Radii  S;)lis,  non  lucida-tela  diei 
Difcutiant ;  fed  Naturs  Species,  Racicqae. 

Lucrct.  lib.  i,  V.  147, 

Thefe  bugbears  of  the  mind;  this  inward  hell. 
No  rays  of  outward  funfhine  can  difpel; 
But  nature  and  right  reafon  muft  difplay 
Their  beams  abroad,  and  bring  the  darkfoine  fnnl 
to  day.  DryJtn. 

Epicurus  writes  thus  to  Pythocles  :  M-^  ixXo  t)  riJ.ot 
ix,  rni  Vt^i  filTScogiiiv  yvuKriu?  eiri  xx\a  avvupnv  Xiyofii- 
iuv,  eiiri  civ\o\iKZi,  vofi,iZ,av  dm  eivai,  »jTif  uTapct^juv, 
xa.1  zai^iv  (iiiavtv,  xaia^i^  t»  iTt  -tuv  XoiTiHt.  And 
Cicero  fays,  that  by  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  all  things,  we  are  eafcd  of  fuperftition,  we  are 
delivered  from  the  fear  cf  death,  we  are  not  dif- 
quicted  by  the  ignorance  of  things,  which  alone 
is  often  the  caufe  of  our  moft  horrid  and  amazing 
terrors.  "  Omnium  natura  cognita  levamur  fu- 
.perftitione,  liberamur  mortis  metu,  non  conturba- 
nmr  ignoratione  rerum,  e  qua  ipfaexiftunt  herri- 
foiles  fepe  formidines,"  lib.  I.  de  Fin. 


Epicurus  afferts,  that  all  the  fears  that  difturh 
the  minds  of  men,  proceed  from  the  belief  of 
Providence,  and  of  pnnilhments  after  death,  which 
laft  is  a  neceffary  confequence  «f  the  former.  For 
who  is  the  man,  that  believing  that  God  takes 
care  of  him,  does  not  day  and  night  dread  the 
Divine  Majefty  ?  See  Cicero  in  Lucullus.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  that  miftaken  man,  who  was 
wife  and  knowing  in  a  mad  and  foolifh  philofo- 
phy  :  againft  whom,  whoever  undertakes  fo  dif- 
pute,  will  engage  himfelf  in  a  moft  ridiculous  at- 
tempt.: for  whofoever  favours  fo  abfurd.an  opi- 
nion, plainly  wants  common  fenfe,  and  is  fit  com- 
pany only  for  lunatics.  The  care  and  proteAion 
of  a  gracious  prince,  or  of  a  kind  parent,  deliver 
us  from  iear  and  fnrrow,  nor  do  we  dread 
the  good  will  of  courteous  and  charitable  men. 
Whence  then  this, horror,  to  think  that  we  are 
taken  care  of  by  a  moft  beneficent  and  Almighty- 
Deity  * 

Lucretius  propofes  this  abfurd  opinion  in  this 
firft  book ;  and  after  having  prepar«d  his  reader 
by  an  artful  introduiition,  he  illufhrates  and  adorns 
the  fubjciSt,  of  which  he  liad  unhappily  made 
choice.  Ver.  181.  He  endeavours  to  prove  by 
ten  arguments,  that  nothing  is  made  of  nothing, 
and  that  nothing  returns  into  nothing.  1  confef* 
he  is  ingenious  in  the  invention,  and  copious  in  the 
explication  of  them,  but  he  does  by  no  means  come 
up  to  the  matter:  For,  let  us  grant.  I.  That  every 
thing  cannot  proceed  from  every  thing.  II.  That 
things  are  produced  at  fixed  ^nd  certaia  feafons. 
III.  That  they  require  time  to  grow  :  And,  IV. 
Matter  to  make  them  grow.  V.  Fhat  bounds  are 
fet  to  Ilrength  and  life.  VI.  That  Uie  earth  be. 
comes  more  fertile  by  culture  and  by  the  induftry 
of  men.  VII.  That  nothing  dies  uniefs  it  be  dif- 
folved  by  fome  force.  VUI.  That  animals  cannot 
be  born  daily,  uniefs  thfy  be  renewed  by  certain 
feeds.  IX.  That  one  and  the  fame  ftrength  is 
not  able  to  diflolve  all  things  :  And,  X.  laftly, 
that  nature  does  not  produce  any  thing,  uniefs 
(he  be  aflifted  by  the  death  of  aiKJther.  Let  us,  I 
fay,  grant  all  this,  and  what  will  it  avail'Lucreti- 
iis  .^  Will  he  conclude  that  the  feeda  themfelves 
were  not  made  of  nothing  ?  Or,  that  nothing  is 
ordered  by  the  will  and  providence  of  the  Deity  ? 
lie  can  rationally  conclude  neither;  and  thus  his 
ten  arguments  come  to  nothing:  not  indeed  for  auy 
v/ant  of  wit  or  artfulnefs  on  his  part,  hut  througii 
the  weaknefs  of  the  caufe  itfelf,  which  he  under- 
took to  fupport. 

Ver.  .316.  He  adn^lrably  well  defends  his  fub- 
tie  and  minute  feeds  againft  fuch  a;,  believe  their 
fcnfesonly:  and  ver.  381,  he  evinces  that  there 
is  a  V(iid,by  fur  arguments,  than  which  no  man 
yet  ever  brought  more  convincing.  I  have  never 
I'een  any  thing  that  could  he  replied  to  the  firft 
and  fourth  of  them ;  but  indeed,  the  fccond  and 
third  are  not  of  the  fame  validity. 

Ver.  472.  He  confirms  by  two  arguments,  that 
nothing  is  befides  body  and  void  :  and  whatever 
elfe  others  allow  to  be  things,  he  confines  to  the 
clafs  of  accidents  which  fubfift,  and  are  diflin- 
guilhed  from  body  and  void  by  the- imagination 
*  B  b  iii 
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only.  But  here  he  cunningly  fuppofes  what  he 
ought  to  prove  :  that  body  only  can  adl  and  fuf- 
fer,  touch,  and  be  touched  :  for  the  fouls  of  men, 
and  all  immaterial  fubAances,  contradid  this  de- 
finition. • 

Ver.  527.  He,  in  many  arguments,  afcribes  per- 
fe<5l  folidity  to  his  atoms  ;  nor  do  I  deny  it.  But 
there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  therefore  they 
cannot  be  diffoived :  for  the  folidity  of  the  felds 
proceeds  from  the  immediate  conta(Sl  of  their 
parts.  But  in  all  concrete  bodies  the  contadl  of 
the  pares  is  allowed  to  be  at  leaft  equal  to  that 
which  is  between  the  parts  of  the  feeds.  And 
therefore  concrete  bodies  fhould  be  equally,  and 
no  more  liable  to  diflolution  than  the  feeds  them- 
felves.  The  other  argument  by  which  he  aJOTerts 
the  eternity  of  his  atoms,  are  built  on  a  falfe  fup- 
pofition  :  he  affume.s  what  he  ought  to  prove; 
and  when  he  at  length  flies  to  what  they  call  a 


mathematical  leaft,  vcr.  630.  he  Indeed  preffei 
hard  on  his  adverfaries,  and  reduces  them  to  great 
difBculties,  but  is  reduced  to  no  lefs  (traits  himfelf. 
Ver.  668.  He  triumphs  over  Heraclitus,  Em- 
pedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and  others.  At  length,  ver. 
960.  he  employs  a  long  difputation,  to  prove  the 
univerfe,  which  cor.fills  of  body  and  void,  to.  be 
infinite  :  and^  here  he  is  very  copious  in  his  argu- 
ments againfl  the  Stoics,  who  held  a  centre  in  the 
infinite  univerfe,  asd  defcribes  the  opinions  of  E- 
picurus  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  ;  but  they 
being  all  built  on  falfe  fuppofitions,  fall  together 
to  the  ground.  Then  he  banifhes  the  Antipodes, 
which  a  truer  philofophy  and  experience  have 
long  fince  recalled,  and  fettled  in  their  ancient 
abodes.  However,  he  foothes  with  his  arguments 
the  imagination  of  man,  which  delights  to  be  led 
away  into  an  infinite,  and  never  yet  fixed  any 
bounds  to  fpace,  nor  ever  will  dare  to  do  fo. 


BOOK    II. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

I.  From  ver.  I.  to  6j,  Lucretius  exhorts  his  Memmius  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  which  alone  can 
alleviate  our  cares  and  anxieties,  and  deliver  the  mind'from  fears.  11.  He  difputes  concerning  the 
properties  or  qualities  of  the  feeds  or  atoms;  the  firft  of  which  is  motion.  That  feeds  move  is  demou- 
flrated  from  the  generation  of  things;  but  their  motion  is  downwards;  for  all  feeds  are  heavy. 
But  when  folid  feeds  meet,  they  mufl;  of  neceflity  reb^iund  every  way  from  oiie  another.  Thus  fonic 
feeds  happen  to  unite  and  join  toa;ether,  and  thofe  whofe  union  is  moft  cJofe,  compofe  the  things 
that  are  hard  and  denfe ;  but  the  feeds  whofe  connection  is  more  looTe,  make  thofe  that  are  foft 
and  rare.  But  fome  feeds  never  combine  into  one,  but  like  the  motes  which  we  fee  in  the  beams 
uf  the  fun,  are  in  perpetual  motion,  flying  to  and  fro  in  the  void,  and  incelTantly  ftrike  and  drive 
up  and  down  other  atoms  and  the.T.felves.  Thefe  arguments  end  at  ver.  133.  III.  He  explains  the 
fwiftnefs  of  the  feeds  that  tend  downwards,  to  ver.  160.  IV.  Then  to  ver.  177,  he  feverely,  ac- 
cording to  his  ufuai  method,  falls  upon  thofe  who  acknowledge  a  Divine  and  ruling  Providence. 
V.  He  refumeshis  argument,  and  to  ver.  209,  alTerts  that  all  bodies  tend  downward^.  VI.  To  ver. 
a8c,  he  fhows,  that  the  feeds,  as  they  tend  downwards,  decline  a  little  from  the  ftraight  line  ;  for 
unlefs  they  did  fo,  nothing  at  all,  at  leaft  no  free  agent  could  ever  be  produced.  VII.  Then  to  ver. 
318,  he  teaches  that  the  feeds  (till  move  in  the  fame  motion  in  which  they  have  moved  from  all 
eternity  :  and  that  no  n-.an  ought  to  diftruft  this  opinion  becaufe  he  doef  not  fee  the  motion,  fince 
even  the  feeds  themfelves  cannot  be  perceived.  Figure  is  the  fecond  property  or  quality  of  the 
feeds  :  and  he  proves,  VIII.  to  ver.  454,  That  all  feeds  are  not  of  the  fame  figure;  but  that  fome 
are  round,  fome  fquare,  fome  fmooth-,  fome  rough,  fome  hooked,  &c.  And  he  (hows  at  large  what 
figures  compofe  bitter  bodies,  what  fweet,  what  hard,  what  fofc.  IX.  To  ver.  546,  that  this  variety 
of  figures  is  not  infinite,  but  that  the  feeds  of  the  fame  figure  are  infinite ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the 
round  are  infinite,  the  fquare  infinite,  &.c.  X.  In  the  next  place,  to  ver.  678,  he  proceeds  to  (how, 
tiht  things  are  not  compvfed  of  atoms  of  the  fame  figure ;  and  proves  by  feveral  arguments,  that 
compound  bodies  contain  feeds  of  different  figure?.  XI.  Then  he  teaches  that  feeds  have  none  of 
thofe  qualities  which  we  call' fenfible ;  as  colour,  tafte,  cold,  heat,  &.c.  XII.  And  that  they  are 
not  endowed  with  ferfc,  though  coloured,  favoury,  hot,  cold  and  (enfible  things  are  compofed  of 
them,  to  ver.  988.  XIII.  I.,allly,  That  tliefe  infinite  feeds,  flying  up  and  down  through  the  infi- 
nite void,  compofe  infinite  worlds,  and  that  thefe  worlds  are  fometimes  increafed  in  bulk  by  the 
feeds  that  drop  down  out  of  the  infinite  fpace  :  and  fomctinies  diminilhed  and  diffoived,  becaufe  the 
feeds  get  loofe,  and  fly  away  from  t-hiem  into  the  infinite  fpace  like  wife;  in  like  manner  as  planes 
and  animals  are  born,  incrcafc  in  growth,  wax  old,  and  at  length  die. 


'X  ispleafant  when  thefea.iare  rough,  to  (land 
And  view  another's  danger,  fafe  at  land  : 
Not  'caufe  he's  troubled,  but  'tis  fweet  to  fee 
Thofe  cares  and  fears  from  which  ourl'clvcs  are 
frtc. 


'Tis  alfo  pleafant  to  behold  from  far 

How  troops  engage,  fecure  ourfelves  from  war. 

But  above  all,  'tis  pleafantefl  to  get 

The  top  of  high  philofophy,  and  fit 

On  the  tulni,  peaceful  flouri3iing  head  of  it. 
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\4"hence  we  may  viewdeep,  wond'rous  deep  below, 

How  poor  miftaken  mortals  wand'ring  go,         ir 

.Seeking  the  pith  to  happinefs :  fome  aim 

At  learning,  wit,  nobility,  or  fame  : 

Others  with  eares  and  dangers  vex  each  hour 

To  reach  the' top  of  wealth  and  fov'reign  pow'r  : 

Blind  wretched  man  !  in  what  dark  paths  of  ftrife 

We  walk  this  little  journey  of  our  life  ! 

"While  frugal  nature  feeks  for  only  eafc;  ^ 

A  body  free  from  pains,  free  from  difeafe  ;  S 

A  mind  from  cares  and  jealoufies  at  peace,     ac  j 

And  little  too  is  needful  to  maintain 
The'  body  found  in  health,  and  free  from  pain. 
Not  dclicates  bu'  fuch  as  may  fupply 
Contented  nature's  thrifty  luxury. 
She  aflcs  no  more.    What  though  no  boys  of  gold 
Adorn  the  walls,  and  fprightly  tapers  hold, 
Whofe  beauteous  rays,  fcatt'ring  the  gaudy  light, 
Might  grace  the  feafls  and  revels  of  the  night : 
What  though  no  gold  adorns;  no  mufic's  found 
With  doubled  fweetnefs  from  the  roofs  icebound  ; 
Yet  underneath  a  loving  myrtle's  (hade,  31 

Hard  by  a  purlirg  ftream  fupinely  laid,    [fpread. 
When  faring  with  fragrant  fiow'rs  the  earth  has 
And  fweeteft  rofes  grow  around  our  head  ; 
Envy'd  by  wealth  and  pow'r,  with  fmall  expence 
We  may  enjoy  the  fweet  delights  of  fcnfe. 
Who  ever  heard  a  fever  tamer  grown 
In  clothes  embroider'd  o'er,  and  beds  of  down, 
Than  in  courfe  rags  ? 

Since  then  fuch  toys  as  thefe 
Contribute  nothing  to  the  bodies  eafe. 
As  honour,  wealth,  and  noblenefs  of  blood, 
'Tis  plain  they  likewife  do  the  mind  no  good. 
If  when  thy  fierce  embattled  troops  at  land 
Mock-fights  maintain  ;  or  when  the  navies  Hand 
In  graceful  ranks,  or  fwetp  the  yielding  feas, 
If  then  before  fuch  martial  fights  as  thefe, 
iDifperfe  not  all  black  jealouiies  and  cares, 
Vain  dread  of  death,  and  fuperftitious  fears 
Not  leave  thy  mind  ;  but  if  all  this  be  vain. 
If  the  fame  cares  and  dread  and  fears  remain,      jo 
]f  traitor-like  they  feize  thee  on  the  throne. 
And  dince  within  the  circle  of  a  crown  ; 
If  noife  of  arms,  nor  darts  can  make  them  fly, 
Nor  the  gay  Iparklings  of  the  puVpie  dye. 
If  they  on  emperor'  will  rudely  Icize,  "^ 

What  makes  us  value  all  fuch  things  as  thefe,  > 
But  folly  and  dark  ignorance  of  happinefs  ?  j 
Fcir  we,  as  boys  at  n^ght.  by  day  do  fear 
Shadows  as  Viiin  and  fenfelef-  as  thofe  are.  [fouls. 
Wherefore  th:it  darknefs  which  o'erfpreads~our 
Day  can't  difperfe;  but  thofe  eternal  rulen,  61 
Which  from  firm  premifcs  true  reafon  draws, 
Ard  a  deep  infight  into  natiTe's  laws. 

But  now  I'll  flng,  do  you  attend,  how  feed 
Proceeds  to  make,  and  to  diffolve  things  made  : 
What  drives  them  forward  to  their  tedious  race. 
What  makes  them  run  through   ali   the  mighty 
fpace. 
'Tis  certain  now  no  feed  to  feed  adheres 
Unmov'd  and  fix'd  :  fi)r  every  thing  appears 
Worn  out,  and  wafted  by  devouring  years; 
Still  waftmg,  ftdl  it  vanifiies  away,  71 

And  yet  the  mats  of  thiuijs  feels  no  decay  ; 


For  when  thofe  bodies  part,  the  things  grow  lefs.' 
And  old  :  but  they  do  flourilh  and  increafe, 
'I'o  which  they  join  ;  thence  too  they  fly  away; 
So  things  by  turns  increafe,  by  turns  decay  : 
Like  racers  bear  the  lamp  of  life  and  live, 
And  their  race  done,  their  lamp  to  others  give. 
And  fo  the  mafs  renews  :  few  years  deface 
One  kind,  and  ftraight  another  takes  the  place.   8d 

But  if  you  think  the  feeds  can  reft,  and  make 
A  change  by  rell,  how  great  is  the  miftake  ? 
For  fince  they  through  the  boundlefs  vacuum  rove, 
By  their  own  weight,  or  other's  ftroke  they  move, 
For  when  they  meet  and  llrike,  that  furious  play 
Makes  each  of  them  refledt  a  diff'rent  way  : 
For  both  are  perfetSf  folids.  and  nought  lies 
Behind,  to  ftop  their  motion  as  they  rife,    [move. 
But  that    you    may  conceive    how    thus  the^ 
Confider  that  my  former  reafons  prove,  90 

That  feeds  feek  not  the  midll,  and  that  the  fpace  "y 
I«  infinite,  and  knows  no  lowefl  place;  > 

And,  therefore,  feeds  can  never  end  their  race,  j 
But  always  move,  and  in  a  various  round,  [bound 
Some  when  they  meet,  and  rudely  ftrike,  re- 
To  a  great  diftance ;  others  when  they  jar 
Will  part  too,  and  rebound,  hue  not  fo  far. 
Now  thefe  fmall  feeds  that  are  more  elofely^oin'd, 
And  tremble,  in  a  little  fpace  confin'd,  99 

Stopp'd  by  their  mutual  twinings,  ftones  compofe 
Iron  ^r  fteel,  or  bodies  like  to  thofe  ; 
But  thofe  that  fwim  in  a  wide  void  alone,  ~i 

And  make  their  quick  and  large  rebounds, or  run  > 
Through  a-4arge  fpace,  compofe  the  air  and  fun.J 
Befides  thefe  two,  there  is  another  kind ;        y 
Bodies  from  union  free,  and  unconfin'd  ;  > 

With  others  ne'er  in  friendly  motion  join'd.       J 

Of  thefe  there's  a  familiar  inftance ^— - 

For  look  where'er  the  glitt'rin'^  fun-beams  come 
Through  narrow  chiidis  into  a  darken'd  room  ; 
A  thoufand  little  bodies  ftraight  appear  HE 

Fn  the  fmall  ftreams  of  light,  and  wander  there  : 
For  ever  fight,  rejcJl  all  ftiovvs  r.f  peace  ; 
Now  meet,  now  part  again,  and  never  ceafe. 
Hence  we  may  judge  how  tj\'  atoms  always  ft  rove 
Tiirough  the  vaft  eu  pty  fpace,    and    how  they 

move. 
Such  knowledge  from  mean  inftances  we  get, 
And  eafiiy  from  fmall  things  rife  to  great. 

But  mark  th;s  inftance   well,  and  learn  from 
thence 
What  motions  vex  the   feeds,   though  hid  from 
feiife  :  .120 

For  here  you  mav  behold,  by  fecrct  blows 
How  bodies  turn'd,  their  line  of  motion  lofe  : 
H'nv  beaten  backward,  and  with  wanton  play, 
i-low  this,  now  ti^at,  and  ev  ry  other  way. 
A!!  h.ive  their  motions  from  their  feeds  ;  for  thofe 
IVIovs  of  thetr.ielvcs,  and  then  with  fccret  blows 
Strike  on  the  fmail  moleculaj ;  they  receive 
The  fwift  im.preflion,  and  to  greater  give  : 
'I'hus  they  begin  from  tiic  firft  feeds ;  and  thence 
Go  on  by  ju!f  degree?,  and  move  our  fenfc.       130 
I'or  look,  within  the  little  beanvof  light  ^ 

You  fee  them  ftrike;    but  wh^f  blow  makes/ 
them  fight  T 

Is  undjfceru'd,  and  hidden  from  our  fight.         3 
Bb  iiij 
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And  yet  how  fwift  tiie  atcms  motions  are, 
This  foU'wirg  inftance  will  in  fhort  declare: 
Tor- when  the  morning  ch'mbs  the  eaftern  fkies, 
And  tuneful  hirds  falute  her  early  rife  ; 
In  ev'ry  grove  and  wood  with  joy  appear, 
And  fill  with  rav'fhincj  founds  the  yieldinji;  air. 
How  fwift  the  beams  of  the  brij^ht  rifinp;  fun    140 
Shoot  forth  '.  Their  race  is  finif^i'd  when  begun  : 
From  heav'n  to  earth  they  take  their  hafty  flight. 
And  gild  the  diftant  .globe  with  gaudy  light. 
But  this  thin  vapour,  and  this  glitt'ring  ray, 
Through  a  mere  void,  make  not  their  eafy  way; 
But  with  much  trouble  force  a  pafTage  through 
RtGfting  air;  and  therefore  move  more  flow  : 
Nor  are  they  feeds,  but  little  bodies  join'd  ; 
And  adverfe  motions  in  fmall  fpace  confin'd  : 
And  therefore  from  without  refifling  force,     Ijo 
And  inbred  jars  muft  flop  their  eager  courfe ; 
But  folid  feedi-,  that  move  through  empty  fpace. 
And  all  whufe  parts  do  feek  one  common  place ; 
Whom  nothing  from  without  refifts ;  than  light 
And  beams  more  fwift,  muft  make  their  hafly 

flight; 
And  in  that  time  a  larger  diftance  fly. 
While  the  fun's  lazy  beams  creep  through  our  fky 
For  they  by  counfel  cannot  move  more  flow ; 
Or  flop  to  make  inquiry,  or  to  know  259 

How  they  nnift  work,  on  what  defign  they  go, 

But  forrie,  dull  fouls  !  think  matter  cannot  move 
Into  fit  fliapcs,  without  the  pow'rs  above  : 
Nor  make  the  various  feafons  of  the  year 
So  fit  for  men  ;  nor  fruit,  nor  hnfhes  bear, 
Nor  other  things,  which  pleafure  prompts,  could 

do: 
Pleafure,  that  guide  of  life,  and  miflrefs  toa ! 
That  we  fhould  leek  love's  generous  embrace, 
And  thence  renew  frail  m.in's  decaying  race:  ^ 
And  therefore  fancy  that  the  gods  did  make 
And  rule  this  all.      How  great  is  that  miftake  ! 
For  were  I  ignorant  whence  things  arife,         171 
Yet  many  reafons  from  the  earth  and  fkies, 
From  ev'ry  tiling  dcduc'd,  will  plainly  prove, 

That  this  imperfc<5t  world 

Was  never  made  by  the  wife  pow'rs  above. 
This  I'll  txplain  hereafter  ;  now  go  on 
To  finif!)  what  already  I've  begun. 

And  this  l.thifik  a  proper  place  to  prove, 
That  nothing  of  itfdi  can  upward  move  : 
Left  when  you  fee  th'  ambitious  flame  afpire,  180 
^'ou  think  'tis  nat'ral  force  bears  up  the  fire. 
For  ev'ry  tree  does  rear  i's  lofty  head, 
Each  tender  ear  and  jhrub  does  upward  fpread, 
And  all  draw  up  their  nour'fliment  from  below, 
But  yet  all  weights  by  nature  downward  go. 
Ho  when  the  fubtle  fiame,  and  fliiiiing  ftreams 
Of  fire  arife,  and  walle  the  upper  beams; 
'Tis  fome  force  drives  them  up.   So  from  a  wound 
Our'blood  flioots  forth,  and  fprinkles  all  around. 
Again,  who  fees  not  that  a  quiet  flood  lyo 

Throws  back  with  mighty    force    ch'  immerl'cd 

wood  ; 
For  when  we  flrlve,  in  deeper  ftreams,  to  drown, 
And  fcarce  with  aJl  our  force  can  prefs  it  down, 
The  waves,  with  dou'olc  vigour,  throw  it  up, 
And  make  it  ftrongly  leap  above  the  top  : 


And  yet  who  doubts  all  tliefe  would  downward 

tend. 
When  plac'd  in  void,  and  nat'rally  defcend  f 
So  rifiiig  flames  by  th'  air  are  upwards  borne, 
Alfhough  their  nat'ral  weights  prefs  a  return  : 
Befides,  we  all  behold,  how  ev'ry  night  2OO 

The  failing  metcurs  draw  long  trams  of  light. 
Wherever  nature  yields  a  pafTage  through. 
We  fee  liars  fall,  and  feek  them  here  below  : 
The  fun  too  from  above  his  vigour  yields 
To  us  below  .   and  cheriflies  our  fields. 
Therefore  its  fire  defcends;  fwift  light'ning  flics; 
Now  here,  now  there,  betwixt  the  parted  flcieS^-t 
.A.nd  fighting^through  the  clouds,  its  place  of  birth. 
The  broken  fulph'rous  flame  defcends  to  earth. 

Now  feed^  in  downward  motion  muft  decline. 
Though  very  little  from  th'  exadleft  line  ;  ail 
For  did  they  IHU  m.ove  ilraight,  they  needs  muft 

fall. 
Like  drops  of  rain,  diJTolv'd  and  fcatter'd  all ; 
Forever  tiimbling  through  the  mighty  fpace, 
And  never  join  to  make  one  Cngle  mafs. 
If  any  one  believes,  the  heavier  feed, 
In  downright  motions,  and  frrm  hind'rance  freed. 
May  ftrike  the  lighter ;  and  fit  motions  make. 
Whence  things  may  rife,  how  great  is  the  mif- 

take  ! 
'Tis  true,   when  weights  defcend  through  yield- 
ing air,  220 
Or  ftreams  ;  the  fwiftncfs  of  the  fall  muft  bear 
Proportiiin  to  the  weights;  and  reafon  good  ; 
Becaufe  the  fleeting  air,  and  yielding  flood 
VVith  equal  ftrength  refiftnot  ev'ry  courfe,  ■ 
But  fooner  yield  unto  the  greater  force  : 
But  now  no  void  can  ftop,  no  fpace  can  ftay 
The  feeds  ;  for  'tis  its  nature  to  give  way  ; 
There-lore  through  void  unequal  weights  muft  be 
I^ike  fwift  in  motion,  all  of  like  degree. 
Nor  can  the  heavier  bodies  overtake  ajO 
The  lighter  falling  leeds ;  and,  ftriking,  make 
rhe  motions  various,  fit  for  nature's  ufe. 
By  whioh  all  pow'rlul  fhe  may  things  produce. 

'  ri.s  certain  then  and  plain,  that  feeds  decline, 
Though  v,ry  little  from  th'  exadleft  line. 
But  not  obliquely  move  :   that  tond  pretence 
Would  fight  all  reafon,  nay,  ev'n  common  fenfe  : 
For  ev'ry  body  fees,  a  falling  weight 
Makes  its  dcfcent  by  lihes  dire(5l  and  ftraight.' 

Befides,    did   all  things  move  in  a  ftraight"^ 
line,  *4'^f, 

Did  ftill  one  motion  to  another  join  C 

In  certiiin  orrter,  and  no  feeds  dcclme,  J 

And   n.ake  a  motion  fit  to  diffipate  [fate  : 

i'lie  well  wrought  chiin  of  caufes,    and  Itrong 
Whence  comes  tfiis  perfetft  freedom  of  the  mind.' 
Wnence  comes  the  will  ib  free,  and  unconfin'd, 
Above  the  pow'r  of  fate,  by  which  we  go 
Wiitne'er  we  pleafc,  and  what  we  will  we  do  ? 
In  animals  the  will  moves  firft  ;  and  thence 
The  motions  fpread  to  the  circumference 
And  vig'rous  a<^ion  through  the  limbs  di 
For  look,  and  fee,  when  firft  the  barrier's  down. 
The  horfe,  though  eager,  cannot  ftart  fo  foon 
As  his  own  niitid  requires  ;  becaufe  the  force, 
And  fubtle  matter  that  maintains  the  couifc. 
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Muft  be  ftirr'd  through  the  limbs,  then  fitly  join'd, 
Obey  the  eager  motions  of  his  mind  : 
Which  proves  thefe  motions  rife  within  the  heart, 
Beginning  by  the  will,  then  run  through  ev'ry 
part. 
But  now  'tis  otherwife,  when  'tis  begun       260 
From  force  ;  for  then  our  limbs  are  hurry'd  on 
By  violent  flrokes,  no  pow'r  of  our  own. 
Until  the  will,  by  her  own  nat'ral  fway, 
Shall  check,  or  turn  the  force  another  way.     [on, 
Wherefore  'tis  plain ;  though  force   may  drive  us 
And  make  us  move  our  limbs,  and  make  us  run  ; 
Yet  fomething  lies  within,  that  can  oppofe 
The  vi'lent  ftroke,  and  ftill  refift  the  blows ; 
At  whofe  command  a  fubtle  matter  flies,  ~\ 

And  bends  through  all  our  limbs,  our  arms,  our  ^ 
thighs;  »7'3i 

And  check*d  again,  and  all  the  vigour  dies.       J 
Therefore,   we  muft   confefs,   as   thefe  things 
prove. 
There  is  another  caufe,  by  which  feeds  move, 
Befides  dull  weight   and  (Iroke,  from  whence  is 

wrought 
This  pow'r  :  for  nothing  can  arife  from  nought, 
For  weight  forbids  that  things  be  only  join'd     "J 
By   ftroke,  and  outward  force ;  and  left  the  / 
mind  T 

Should  be  by  ftrong  necefiity  confin'd,  j 

And,  overcome,  endure  fate's  rigid  laws, 
This  little  declination  is  the  caufe.  28© 

Nor  was  this  mafs  of  matter,  the  whole  frame, 
Ever  more  loofe  or  clofe,  but  ftill  the  lame  : 
For  it  can  never  fail,  or  greater  grow  ; 
Wherefore  the  feeds  ftill  mov'd,  ev'n  juft  as  now  : 
And  the  like  motions  ever  will  maintain  ; 
What  things  were  made,  will  be  produc'd  again 
In  the  fame  way ;  look  fair,  grow  ftrong,  and 

great. 
And  live  as  long  as  nature's  laws  permit. 
Nor  is  there  any  force  can  change  this  all  : 
For   there's  no  place   from  which  ftrange   feeds 
may  fall,  290 

And  malce  difturbance  :  no  fpace  does  here  lie 
Beyond  the  whole.'to  which  the  feeds  may  fly, 
And  leave  the  mighty  all  to  wafteand  die. 

Befides,  'tis  nothing  ftrange  that  ev'ry  mafs 
Seems  quiet,  and  at  reft,  and  keeps  its  place  ; 
1  hough  ev'ry  little  part  moves  here  and  there  : 
For  fince  the  principles  too  fubtle  are 
For  fight,  their  motion  too  muft  difappear : 
Nay,  objedls  fit  for  fenfe,  which  diftant  lie, 
Conceal  their  motions  too,  and  cheat  our  eye. 
For  often  on  a  hill  the  wanton  flieep,  3«I 

At  diftance  plac'd,  o'er  fiow'ry  paftures   creep. 
Where'er    herbs,  crown  "d  with  pearly  dew,  in- 
vite. 
And  kindly  call  their  eager  appetite. 
The  lambs,  their  bellies  full,  with  various  turns, 
Play  o'er  the  field,  and  try  their  tender  horns  : 
Ytt  all  thefe  feem  confus'd  at  diftance  feen. 
And  like  a  fteady  white,  fpread  o'er  the  green. 
And  thus,  when  two  embattled  armies  rage. 
And  in  a  fpacious  plain  at  laft  engage,  310 

When  all  run  here  and  there;  the  furious horfe 
Beat  o'er  the  trembling  fields  with  nimble  force  : 


Straight  dreadful  fparklings  from  their  arms  ap- 
pear. 
And  fill  with  a  ftrange  light  the  wond'ring  air  : 
Earth  groans  beneath  their  feet ;  the  hills  around, 
Flatt'ring  the  noife,  reftore  the  dreadful  found  : 
Yet  this  would  feem,  if  from  a  mountain  ftiown, 
A  fteady  light,  and  a  continu'd  one.  [are, 

Now  learn  what  manner  of  things  firft  bodies 
What  diff'rent  figures,   fhapes,  and  forms  they 
bear.  3ao 

For  though  the  Ihape  to  many  is  the  fame, 
Yet  all  agree  not  in  one  common  frame  : 
Nor  is  this  ftrange,  or  to  be  wonder'd  at : 
For  fince  the  numbers  are  fo  vaftly  great. 
And  know  no  bound,  nor  end,  it  cannot  be, 
That  all  in  the  fame  figures  fhould  agree. 

Befides,  confider  men,  or  beafts,  or  trees, 
Or  filent  fifti,  that  cut  the  yielding  feas; 
Or  birds,  that  either  wanton  o'er  the  floods. 
Or  fill  with  tuneful  founds  the  lift'ning  woods; 
Confider  each  particular,  you'll  find  331 

How  difi''rent  fliapes  appear  in  ev'ry  kind. 
Elfe  how  could  dams  their  tender  young,  or'j 
how  [know ;  f 

The  new-born    young    their    diftant  mothers  T 
Which  all  perform  as  well  as  men  can  do.         3 
Foi*  often  when  an  inn'cent  heifer  dies, 
To  angry  gods  a  fpotlefs  facrifice  ; 
When  all  around  ftie  fheds  atoning  blood, 
And  ftains  the  altars  with  a  purple  fl>  od  : 
Her  dam  beats  o'er  the  fields  in  wild  defpair,  340 
And  wounds  with  loud  complaints  the  tender  air; 
Now  here,  now  there  will  run,  and  ftill  complain ; 
Now  leaves  her  ftall,  and  then  returns  again  : 
Mad  for  her  young,  ftie  ev'ry  field  does  trace; 
With  paflionate  eyes  (he  vifits  ev'ry  place  : 
No  ftreams,  no  flow'rs,  her  former  great  delight, 
Can  raife  or  quicken  her  dead  appetite. 
Allay  her  grief,  divert  her  pining  care. 
And  though  a  thoufand  heifers  ftiould  appear. 
More  fat,  more  fair  than  hers,  flie  paftes  by,    ^^O 
And  looks  on  none,  or  with  a  flighting  eye  : 
So  plain  it  is,  ftie  looks  for  fomething  known, 
And  vicw'd  before  ^  fhe  only  feeksher  own. 

Befides,  the  tender  kids,  and  wanton  lambs 
All  know  the  voice,  and  bleatiflgs  of  their  dams  : 
And  all,  as  nat'ral  inftinft  prompts  them  on, 
When  hunger  calls,  to  their  own  mothers  run. 
Befides,  what  various  fhapes  in  corn  appear  ? 
A  diff'rent  fize  to  ev'ry  grain,  and  ear. 
And  fo  in  ftiells,  where  waters,  waihlng  o'er,  360 
With  wanton  kiffes  bathe  th'  amorous  fliore 
And  therefore  feeds,   fince  they  from  nature 

came, 
Not  made  by  art,  after  one  common 
Muft  not  be  all  alike,  their  fhapes 

And  hence  a  reafon's  feen  why  light'ning  flies 
With  keener  force,    through  ftones,    through 

parted  fkies,  [arife 

Than  thofe  blunt  flames,  which  from  our  fires 
Becaufe  its  little  parts,  more  loofely  join'd. 
More  fubtle  far,  an  eafy  paffage  find 
Through  fuch  fmall  pores,   as  ftop  the  blunter 
flame,  370 

Which  parts  of  heavy  oil,  or  timber  frame. 


■ous  more, 
from  nature"^ 

)n  frame,       C 
the  fame..     J 
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Through  horn  the  fun-bcaais  pafs,  and  flrike 
our  eye ; 
But  water  on  the  furfacQ  ftays  :  and  why  ? 
Becaufc  the  parts  of  light  are  lefs  than  thofe 
That  make  up  water,  and  dull  dreams  compofe. 
So  through  the   ftraiaer  wines  with  eafe  will 
flow  ; 
But  heavy,  oil,  or  (lops,  or  runs  more  flow  : 
The  reafon's  this ;   "caufe  'tis  of  parts  combin'd, 
Far  greater,  and  more  hook'd,  and  clofely  twin'd. 
Which  therefore  cannot  be  disjoin'd  as  foon,    38® 
And  through  each  little  pafl"age  fingly  run. 

From  tafted  honey  pleafing  thoughts  arife, 
And  in  delightful  airs  look  through  our  eyes  : 
When  rue,  or  wormwood's  touch'd,  flies  ev'ry 

grace, 
And  violent  diftortlons  fcrew  the  face.  .  [fmooth, 
Whence   you  may  eas'ly  guefs  thofe  round,  and 
That  with  delightful  touch  afTeiS  the  mouth  : 
But  thofe  which  we  more  rough  or  bitter  find, 
Are  made    of  parts   more  hook'd,   and  clofely 

twin'd  ; 
Which  wound  the  organ,  as  they  enter  in,       390 
And  force  a  pafTage  through  the  injar'd  (kin. 
In  (hort,  what  things  are  good  for  fenfe,  what 
bad. 
Of  feeds  of  di(r'rent  Ihape,  and  fize  are  made  : 
Nor  muft  you  fancy  bodies  that  compofe 
The  harfher  founds  of  faws,  as  fnioith  as  thofe 
That  form  the  fweeteft  airs  that  viols  make. 
When  gentle  ftrckes  the  ficeping  firings  awake. 

Thofe  feeds  have   diff'rent  figures,  form,  and 
That  from  all  rotting  carcafes  arife,  [fize. 

From  thofe  that  new-prefs'd  faflfron  yields,  or  rear 
From  ii.'cens'd  altars,  fweet'ning  all  the  air.      401 

And  fo  in  colours  too,  that  gaudy  dye. 
That  plcafes,  and  delights  the  curious  eye, 
A  difif' rent  form,  and  (hape,  and  figure  bears    ~i 
From  that  which  wounds  the  fenfe,  and  forces  f 
tears ;  ( 

Or  mean  and  ugly  to  the  fight  appears.  3 

For  leeds  of  all  that  pleafe  the  fenfe  are  fmooth  ; 
Of  all  that  hurt,  are  rough,  or  hook'd,  or  both. 

But  befides  thefe,  there  other  bodies  are,  "J 
Kot  pcifeiSl  fmooth,  nor  hock'd,  but  angular  :  J. 
With  little  corners  butting  ev'ry  where,  41 1_* 
Which  tickle  more  than  hurt  the  fenfe  ;  fuch  join 
To-make  the  acid  tafte  of  palling  wine. 

Laftly,  that  heat  ar,d  cold,  form"d  diff'rent  ways, 
Affecfl  the  organs,  ev'n  our  touch  betrays,  ^i^-' 
For  touch,  that  beft,  that  chiefcft  fenfe  is  made, 
When  ftrokes,  fiom  things  without,  the  nerves 

invade, 
Or  fomething  from  within  does  outward  flow, 
And  hurts,  or  ticklts  as  it  palTes  through  : 
As  'tis  in  venery,  or  when  the  feed  42© 

Remain  within,  and  flrarge  corfufions  breed, 
Stirr'd  up  by  vi'lent  ftroke  :  forftnke  a  blow 
On  any  limb,  and  you  will  fin^l  'tis  fo. 
Wherefore  thefe  feeds  mi.fl  he  of  diff'rent  fize,"^ 
Of  difF'rent  fliapes  and  figures;  when  arife         > 
In  fenfe,  fo  great,  fo  ftranj^e  varieties.  J 

Farther,  what  things  feem  hard  and  thick,  are 
join'd  '  .twic'd; 

Of  pans  more    hook'd   and   firm,  and  clofely 


the  lea;  [be, 

;nd  round  combin'd  ;  "^ 
n  bodies  join'd;  t 

(hould  be  hook'd  or  C 

and 


As  iron,  fljnts,  brafs,  fleel,  and  diamonds. 
Gems  free   from  pow'r  of  ftroke,  fecure  from 
wounds.  43» 

But  fluids  are  compofed  of  fmooth  and  round ; 
For  their  fniall  parts,  by  no  ftrong  union  bound, 
Are  very  eafily  disjoin'd.  and  move 
Or  here,  or  there,  at  every  little  (hove. 

Laftly,  Whatever'*  foon  di(rolv'd,'or  breke. 
As  morning  mifts,  or  yielding  flames,  or  fmoke; 
If  all  its  little  bodies  be  not  fmooth 
And  round  in  figure,  form,  or  (hape,  or  both. 
Yet  they  are  not  all  twin'd,  all  have  not  hooks. 
And  fo  may  pafs  through  (lones  and  hardeft  rock". 
Nor  mufl  yon  think  it  ftrange  the  fame  (hould 
Fluid  and  bitter  too,  as  is  the  fea ;  [be. 

For  fluids  are  of  fmooth  and  round  combin'd ; 
To  thefe  are  little  pungen 
Yet  there's  no  need  they  (h 

twin'd  ; 
For  they  may  globous  be,  though  rough,   and 

thence 
Are  fitted  both  to  move,  and  hurt  the  fenfe. 
But  to  convince  you  with  a  clearer  proof, 
That  acid  fluids  have  fmooth  join'd  with  rough 
They  may  be  fep'rated  with  eafe  enough,     450 
For  when  fait  flreams  through  winding  caverns 

pafs, 
Thf?y  rife  up  fweet.  and  bubble  o'er  the  grafs  : 
Becaufe  thofe  pungent  parts  they  roll'd  before. 
Now  fiay  behind,  and  lodge  in  every  pore. 

This  being  prov'd,  I'll  now  gc  on  to  fhow 
Thefe  various  (hapes  are  finite,  and  but  few ; 
For  grant  them  infinite,  it  follows  thence 
That  fome  among  the  feeds  muft  be  immenfe  : 
And  how  can  numerous  fort?  of  (hapf  s  appear 
In  fuch  fmall  bodies  as  the  atoms  are  ?  46b 

For  think  that  fome  minuteft  parts  compofe 
The  feed  ;  add  two,  or  three,  or  more  to  thofe  ; 
Now,  when  the  topnioft  parts  are  plac'd  below. 
And  the  right  lurn'd  to  left,  you'll  plainly  know, 
By  changing  ev'ry  way  their  former  place. 
What  figure'each  pofition  gives  the  mafs. 
But  if  you'd  make  it  capable  of  more, 
You  muft  fubjoin  new  parts  to  thofe  before, 
And  fo  go  on,  if  you  would  vary  thofe  ;  469 

Thu?  with  the  (hapes  the  body  greater  grows  : 
Wherefore  'tis  downright  folly  to  admit  "y 

That  this  variety  is  infinite,  >- 

Unlefs  you  grnnt  fome  feeds  immenfely  great.    3 

Befides;  embroider'd  (tuff,  and  purple  dye, 
Or  gaudy  peacocks  plumes,  that  court  our  eye, 
liMcell'd  by  finer  colours  would  feem  lefs  bright, 
And  lofe  their  wonted  power  to  delight. 
So  things  more  fweet  than  horijey  would  appear. 
And  founds  more  foft  than  fwans  falute  the  ear; 
Nay,  mufic's  fweeteft  airs  would  ceafe  to  pleafe, 
Becaufe  there  might  be  better  than  all  thefe  :  481 

So  on  the  contrary,  we  ftill  might  fall 
From  bad  to  worfe,  but  ne'er  to  worft  of  all ; 
For  ftil!  in  nature  fomething  worfe  may  rife. 
Still  more  ofi'enfive  to  our  ears,  our  eyes. 
Our  fmell,  our  tafte     But  now,  fince  'tis  confefs'4 
That  fome  things  are  in  nature  worft,  fome  beft. 
And  we  can  fear  no  high'r,  'ti'  likewife  true, 
Thefe  various  (hapes  are  finite,  and  but  few. 
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Laftly,  In  fire  and  fnow  the  heat  and  cold's 

intenfe,  49° 

The  utnioft  qualities  that  ftrike  our  fenfe ; 
Thefe  two,  as  bounds,  the  middle  warmths  con- 

troul, 
Which  rife  by  juft  degrees,  and  make  a  whole : 
'Tis  certain  then  that  thefe  varieties 
Are  finite,  and  that  twp  extremes  coniprife. 
On  this  fide  melting  flames,  on  that  fide  ice. 
This  prov'd,  it  follows,  that  thofc  £eeds  whofe 

frame 
Is  perfedly  alike,  their  fliapes  the  fame, 
Are  infinite ;  for,  fince  thefe  reafons  teach, 
That  thefe  varieties  of  fhape  ne'er  reach      500 
To  infinite,  there  muft  be  infinite  of  each  ; 
Or  elfe,  what  I  before  fuccefsfully  oppos'd, 
The  all  is  finite,  and  in  bounds  enclos'd. 

This  taught,  my  lab'ring  mufe  next  fweetly 

fings,  o 

That  proper  feeds  for  ev'ry  kind  of  things 
Aie  infinite;  that  thefe  prcferve  the  mafs. 
And  kinds  of  things,  by  conftant  flrokes  in  ev*ry 

place  : 
For  though  fome  kinds  of  beafts  we  rarely  view, 
As  if  unfruitful  nature  bore  but  few  ; 
Yet  other  countries  may  fupply  our  wants  : 
Thus  India  breeds  fuch  troops  of  elephants. 
As  fight  their  wars,  and  ufually  o'ercome  ; 
So  num'rous  are  they  there,  fo  fev/  at  Rome. 

But  grant  in  nature  fuch  a  fingle  one. 
The  like  to  which  nor  is,  nor  e'er  was  known  : 
Yet  were  its  proper  feeds  but  finite,  how 
Could  that  be  made,  or  when   'twas  made,  how 

grow  ? 
For  think  the  feeds  of  any  fingle  mafs 
Being  finite,  fcatter'd  tlirough  the  mighty  fpace,. 
Where,  how,  or  when,  what  force,  or  what  ^e- 

Cgn,  520  ) 

Amid  fuch  difT'rent  feeds,  could  make  them> 

join  ?  \ 

For  'tis  not  reafon  prompts  them  to  combine. 
But  as  in  wrecks,  the  feats,  the  mafls,  the  oars, 
Qonfus'dly  fcatter'd,  fill  the  nsighb'ring  fliores; 
That  men  might  learn  by  fuch  lad  fights  as  thefe 
The  force,  and  cruel  trcach'ries  of  the  feas ; 
And  flill  diftruft,  though  with  perfidious  fmile 
Becalm'd,  it  tempts  them  on  to  farther  toil.  . 
So  finite  feeds  would  in  the  fpace  be  toft. 
And  in  the  whirls  of  diff'rent  matter  loft ;       530 
So  that  they  ne'er  could  join,  or  be  at  peace, 
Nor  yet  preferve  their  union,  nor  increafe  : 
But  now  'tis  plain,  and  ev'n  our  fenfes  fhow 
That  things  are  made;  and,  made,  increafe  and 

grow. 
*Tis  certain  then  that  feeds  of  ev'ry  kind 

Are  infinite. 

Nor  can  deftrudtive  motions  ftill  prevail, 
And  bring  a  univerfal  death  or  all .' 
Nor  motions,  whicl>  compofe  or  elfe  increafe. 
Always   preferve    things   made,    but    fometimes 

ccafe  :  '  540 

So  thefe  two  contraries  do  always  jar 
With  equal  force,  and  ftill  maintain  the  war. 
Now  thefe,  now  thofe  prevail;  and  infant's  moans 
Ar«  ever  mix'd  with  others'  dying  groans : 


And  ev'ry  day  and  night  the  tender  cry 
Of  new-born  babes  joins  with  their  Gghs  that  die. 
Now  you  muft  farther  mark  that  nought's cora- 

bin'd, 
Compos'd,  or  made  of  feeds  all  of  one  kind ; 
But  things  of  diff'rent  pow'rs  and  faculties 
Do  equal  diff'rent  forts  of  feeds  comprife.        S5* 

Tte  earth  does  in  itfelf  fuch  parts  contain. 
As  make  up  fprings  which  feed  the  greedy  niain; 
And  fuch  feed  too  as  fierceft  fire  can  frame ; 
For  many  parts,  like  iEtna,  vomit  flame : 
And  fuch  whence   trees  and  tender   flirubs  d« 

flioot ;  [fruit. 

And  grafs  for  bealls,    for  man  fweet  corn   and 
Hence  term'd  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  coafefs'd 
The  common  parent  too  of  man  and  beaft. 
The  poets  fing,  that  through  the  heav'ns  above. 
She  chariots,  drawn  by  fierce  yok'd  lions,  drove ; 
And  riding  to  and  fro,  flie  wanders  there  : 
They  teach  by  this,  that  in  the  fpacious  air 
Hangs  the  vaft  mafs  of  earth,  and  needs  no  prop 
Of  any  lower  earth  to  keep  it  up. 
They  yoke  fuch  beafts,  to  fliow  that  ev'ry  child,'> 
Though  form'd  by  nature  fierce,  untam'd,  and  ( 

wild,  [mild,  r 

Soften'd  by  care  and  love,  grows  tame,  and^ 
Her  lofty  head  a  mural  garland  wears, 
Becaufe  flie  towns  and  ftatcly  caftles  bears : 
And  thus  adorn'd  with  gaudy  pomp  and  fliow,"^ 
Goes  through   our  towns,  and   as   fhe    paflesf 

through,  571 C 

The  vulgar  fear,  and  all  with  rev'rence  bow. 
Concerning  her  fond  fuperftition  frames 
A  thoufand  odd  conceits,  a  thoufand  names; 
And  gives  her  a  large  train  of  Phrygian  dames ; 
Becaufe  in  Phrygia  corn  at  firft  took  birth. 
And  thence  was  fcatter'd  o'er  the  other  earth.!* 
They  eunuch  all  her  priefts,  from  whence  'til 

ftiown. 
That  they  dcferve  no  children  of  their  own, 
Who  or  abufe  their  fires,  or  difrefpecfl,  58* 

Or  treat  their  mothers  with  a  cold.negle(ft  ; 

Their  mothers,  whom  they  Ihould  adore. 

Ainidft  her  pomp  fierce  drums  and  cymbals  beat. 
And  the  hoarfe  horns  with  rattling  notes  do  threat. 
The  pipe  with  Phrygian  airs  difturbs  their  fouls, 
Till,  reafon  overthrown,  mad  paflion  rules. 
They  carry  arms,  thofe  dreadlul  figns  of  war, 
To  raife  in  impious  routs  religi'^us  fear.  [goes. 
When  carry'd  thus  in  pomp,  through  towns  Ihe 
And  health  on  ail  moft  filcntly  beftows;  590 

With  offer'd  money  they  beftrew  the  plain. 
And  rcfes  cover  her,  and  all  her  train. 
Here  fome  in  arms  dance  round  among  the"^ 

crowd,  f 

Look  dreadful  gay  in  their  own  fiiarkling  blood, T 
Their  crcfts  ftill  ftiaking  with  a  dreadful  nod.    J 
Thefe  reprefcnt  thofe  armed  priefts,  who  ftrove 
To  drown  the  tender  cries  of  infant  Jove  ; 
By  dancing  quick  they  made  a  greater  found, 
And  beat  their  armour  as  they  dauc'd  around; 
Left  Saturn  Ihould  have  found  and  eat  the  boy. 
And  Ops  for  ever  mourn 'd  her  prattling  joy.  60I 
For  this  her  train  is  arm'd ;  or  elfe  to  ftiow 
They'll  fsrwe  their  country,  and  enlarge. it  too, 


lies :  J 
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Whenever  danper,  or  when  honour  calls. 

All  which,  though  well  contriv'd,  is  fond,  and 
faife ; 
For  ev'ry  deity  muft  live  in  peace, 
In  undifturb'd,  and  everlafting  eafe  : 
Not  care  for  us,  from  fears  and  dangers  free ; 
Sufficient  to  his  own  felicity.  609 

JJought  here  below,  nought  in  our  pow'r  he  needs  ; 
He^er  fmiles  at  good,  ne'er  frowns  at  wicked  deeds. 
The  earth  wants  fenfe,  and  yet  contains  the 
feeds ; 
And  therefore  trees  and  living  creatures  breeds. 
Now  thofc  that  would  their  wanton  fancies  pleafe, 
And  ufe  the  name  of  Nepttine  for  the  feas ; 
Ceres  for  corn,  or  Bacchus  for  the  vine, 
Rather  than  fpeak  the  plainer  terms  of  wine. 
Such  men  may  call,  and  ftrength  of  fancy  (how. 
The  earth  the  mother  of  the  gods  below. 
And  thofe  above,  although  (he  is  hot  fo.      6ao 

The  flieep,  the  warlike  horfe,  and  bull,  in  food 
Agree  ;  and  all  drink  of  the  fame  cold  flood  : 
And  yet  they  different  are;  and  each  delights 
In  proper  motions,  manners,  appetites  ; 
{luch  diff'rent  feeds  in  ev'ry  herb  do  grow ; 
Such  diff'rent  feeds  in  ev'ry  water  flow. 

l^ow  though  blood,  humour,  nerves,  and  vein, 
and  bone, 
Are  parts  of  animal,  and  make  up  one  ; 
Yet  what  varieties  their  forms  divide  ?  639 

Kow  all  unlike  ?  Their  diff  'rencc  vaftly  wide  1 

So  all  combuftibles,  though  not  the  fame        ~\ 
In  other  things,  have  parts  of  fuch  a  frame  JL 

As  make  gay  fparkies,  aflies,  light,  and  flame,  j 
And  fo  confider  ev'ry  thing,  you'll  find 
Each  made  of  diff'rent  feeds  in  fhape  and  kind. 
Laftly,  We  all  confcfs  fomc  objecfl  pleafe        ^ 

The  fmell  and  tafle  at  once. > 

Now  feeds  of  diff'rent  fliapesmuftmakeupthefe,  J 
For  tafte  and  fmell  do  diff'rent  organs  ftrike. 
Therefore  their  figures  cannot  be  alike  :  640 

So  that  each  mafs  does  diff'rent  fhapes  enclofc. 
And  ev'ry  body  diff'rent  feeds  compofe. 

A  pregnant  proof  of  this  my  fong  afford?. 
For  there  are  letters  Common  to  all  words; 
Yet  fome  of  diff'rent  (hapes  and  figures  join, 
To  make  each  diff'rent  word,  each  diff'rent  line. 
Not  but  that  many  are  in  fhape  the  fame, 
But  all  agree  not  in  one  common  frame. 
And  fo  of  other  things;  though  things  are  made 
Of  many  common  feeds  in  order  laid,  6jo 

Yet  may  the  compounds  widely  difagrec. 
And  we  may  juftly  guefs  that  ftone,  and  tree, 
Or  an'mal  kind,  as  bird,  and  beaft,  and  man, 
From  feeds  of  diff'rent  Ihapes  and  kinds  began. 

Yet  all  join  not  with  all,  for  thence  would  rife 
Vaft  monfters,  nature's  great  abfurdjties; 
Some  things  half-beaft,  half-man,  and  fome  would 

grow 
Tall  trees  above,  and  animals  below; 
Some  join'd  of  fifli  and  beafts,  and  ev'ry  where. 
Frightful  chimeras,  breathing  flames,  appear.  660 
But  fince  we  fee  no  fuch,  and  things  arife 
From  certain  feeds,  of  certain  fliape  and  fize, 
And  keep  their  kind,  as  they  increafe  and  grow  ; 
There's  fome  fij'd  reafon  why  it  (hould  be  fo. 


For  fee,  our  limb.''  receive  from  all  tlieir  foo3 
Agreeable  parts,  which,  turn'd  to  fiefh  and  blood. 
Accept  the  vital  motions  :  but  for  thofe 
That  difagree  with  her,  fome  nature  throws 
Through  open  paffages  away;  but  more 
By  fecret  impulfc  fly  through  ev'ry  pore;         673 
For  they  could  never  join,  but  flill  at  ftrife, 
Obftru(Sl  all  motions  that  are  fit  for  life. 

Now  thefe  are  cath'lic  laws  ;  thefe  rules  do  bind 
Not  animals  alone,  but  ev'ry  kmd; 
For  fince  they  all  of  diff'rent  natures  are. 
The  figures  of  their  feeds  can  never  fquare  ; 
Not  but  that  many  are  in  fhape  the  fame, 
But  all  agree  not  in  one  common  frame. 
Now  fince  the  feeds  are  diff'rent,  thence  will  grow 
A  diff'rence  in  their  weight  and  motion  too,  68* 
Their   flroke,  connedlion,    concufs.     Now  by"! 
thefe,  C 

Not  animals  alone,  but  heav'n,  earth,  feas,         f 
Are  plac'd  in  their  own  proper  fpecies.  J 

Now  farther  learn,  what  I  with  toil  and  pain. 
With  many  a  careful  thought,  and  lab'ring  brain. 
Have  fought  to  teach  thee ;  left  thou  fhouldft  mil- 
take. 
And  think  the  feeds  of  black  compofures,  black  ; 
Of  white  things,  white  ;  or  other  bodies  wear 
Thofe  diff'rent  colours  thsft  their  feeds  did  bear. 
For  ieedi  are  colourlefs  ;  without  a  dye,       690"! 
Or  like,  or  unlike  thofe  that  feem  to  lie  J- 

On  bodies  furfaces,  and  ftrike  our  eye.  .) 

Now  if  you  think  fuch  feeds  are  things  unfit 
To  be  conceiv'd,  how  fond  is  the  conceit ! 
For  fince  that  men  born  blind,  whofe  nat'ral  night 
Was  never  fcatter'd  by  one  beam  of  light, 
Know  things  by  touch,  he's  foolifti  that  denies,1 ' 
That  any  notices  of  things  can  rife, 
Unlefs  from  colours  ent'ring  at  our  eyes. 
For  in  the  dark  we  feel,  and  form  from  thence  700 
Some  images ;  yet  then  no  colours  ftrike  our  fenfe. 

But  this  pofition  ftronger  reafons  (how; 
For  feeds   of   things   ne'er   change,  though   co- 
lours do  : 
For  fomewhat  muft  furvive  each  change,  and  be 
Effentially  immutable,  and  free  ; 
Left  ail  (hould  fink  to  nought,  and  thence  arife. 
For  what  is  chang'd  from  what  it  was,  that  dies. 
'J'herefore  feeds  colourlefs,  unfit  for  view, 
Or  grant :  or  grant  annihilation  true. 

Though  feeds  are  colourlefs,  and  free  from"! 
dyes,  7l°f 

They're  forni'd  of  diff'rent  figures ;  whence  arife  t* 
The  num'rous  colours,  gay  varieties.  J 

And  fince,  as  v, e  difcours'd  before,  we  find 
It  matters  much  with  what  firft  feeds  are  join'd, 
What  figure,  what  pofition  they  maintain. 
What  motions  give,  and  what  receive  again  ; 
1  Tis  ftrait  refolv'd  why  things  as  black  as  night  J 

I  Can  change  fo  foon,  and  put  on  virgin  white  ;    V 
And  fcatter  all  around  their  vig'rous  light.         3 
As  in  the  fea,  when  the  mad  ocean  raves,        7a© 
\  And  white  curls  rife  upon  the  foaming  waves ; 
For  thus  it  is  :  That  which  feenv'd  black  before. 
By  lofir.g  little  parts,  or  taking  more, 
Their  number, .motion,  order,  ftation,  fite, 
Pofition  chang'd,  from  black  are  turn'd  to  f^hitc 
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too. 
es;  for"! 

ar,         r 

ire.  740  J 


But  if  the  fea  were  ting'd  with  nat'ral  flcy, 
What  force,  what  art  could  make  it  change  the 

dye  ? 
For  change  its  frame,  and   change,  and   change 
Yet  ftill  the  native tinaure  would  remain,  [again, 
And  never  put  on  white;  but  if  the  feed,        730 
Painted  with  difF  'rent  colours,  all  agreed 
To  make  one  white;  as  little  parts, that  bear 
Quite  diff'rent  figures  can  compofe  one  fquare  ; 
Then  it  would  follow,  as  in  fquares  there  lie 
Such  diff'rent  figures,  naked  to  our  eye, 
Juft  fo,  in  one  pure  whitenefs,  we  (hould  view 
A  thoufand  colours  mix'd,  and  difF 'rent  too. 
Befides  ;  look  o'er  thofe  diff'rent  (bapes;  for 
there 
No  hindrance  in  their  natures  does  appea 
Why  all  may  not  agree  to  make  one  fquare 
But  neither  fenfe,  nor  nature's  laws  permit, 
That  diff'rent  colours  (hould  compofe  one  white 

Nay  more;  the  only  caufe  that  all  propofc 
For  colour'd  feeds,  this  fancy  overthrows  ; 
For  here  from  white,  white  bodies  do  not  rife, 
Nor  black  from  black,  but  feeds  of  various  dyes. 
Now  colourlefs  feeds  will  fooner  make  a  white, 
Than  black,  or  any  other  oppofite. 

Befides  ;  fince  colours  are  alone  by  day. 
And  owe  their  beings  to  the  gliti'ring  ray,      750 
Bat  feeds  of  things  do  not  exill;  alone 
By  day  :  'tis  plain  that  they  are  ting'd  with  none  ; 
For  how  can  colours  be  in  darkeft  night,  T 

Since  they  all  change,  and  vary  with  the  light,  V 
According  as  the  ray's  oblique  or  right.  j 

So  plumes,  that  go  around  the  pi-eon's  head, 
Sometimes  look  brllker,  with  a  deeper  red; 
And  then  in  different  pofition  feen 
Show  a  gay  fky,  all  intermix'd  with  green  : 
And  fo  in  peacock's  tails,  all  fill'dwith  light,  760 
The  colour  varies  with  the  change  of  fite. 
Now  fince  thefc  colours  rife  from  beams  o'th'  fun 
Reflex,  they  cannot  be  when  thofe  are  gone. 

And  fince  the  eyes  a  diff'rent  Rroke  receive 
From  white,  from  that   which  black,  or  others 

give  : 
And  fince  it  matters  not  what  eolour's  worn 
By  things  we  touch,  but  what  fit  fhapes  arc  born, 
We  eafiiy  infer  feeds  want  no  dyes ;  ~ 

Thofe  the  variety  of  fhapes  fupplies, 
And  thence  thofe  diff'rent  forts  of  touch  m 
rife. 

Befides ;  fince  certain  colours  not  agree 
To  certain  fliapes;  and  any  dye  maybe 
In  any  fhape,  then  tell  me  why  we  fiad 
Such  colours  ftill  belong  to  fuch  a  kind  ? 
Why  cannot  crows  their  ufual  dye  forfake. 
And  put  on  white  ?  Why  fwans  not   mourn  in 
black  ? 
Again  :  break  any  thing, we  find  at  lad 
The  lefs  the  parts,  the  more  the  colours  wafte  : 
For  inftance;   fhave  but  gold,  the  gaudy  red. 
Which  through  the  whole  compoftire  once  was 
fpread,  7  So 

Is  lofl  and  gone,  the  parts  unheeded  lie. 
Nor  with  their  tempting  purple  court  our  eye. 
Which  fhows  that  bodies  are  from  colours  freed, 
Before  they  come  to  be  as  fmall  as  feed. 
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Farther ;  fince  fome  ne'er  touch  the  ear  er'J 
nofc,  ( 

With  found,  or  fmell ;  we  nat'J-ally  fuppofe  l" 
That  neither  found,  nor  fmell  belong  to  thofe.  j 
So  likewife,  fince  'tis  nonfenfe  to  deny 
Some  feeds  too  fmall,  and  fubtle  for  our  eye, 
Thefc  frcefrom  colour  we  muft  all  conceive,  798 "J 
As  well  as  thofe  from  found  and  talk  believe,  f 
Whofe  found,  nor  tafte,  our  ears,  nor  tongue  l" 
perceive.  J 

And  yet  the  mind  can  comprehend  as  well 
Thefe  void  of  dye,  as  thofe  of  found  and  fmell. 

Befides  :  not  only  colour  is  not  found 
In  feeds  ;  but  neither  fmell,  nor  tafte,  nor  found  : 
They  no  brifk  odours  in  effluviums  fend. 
Or  to  delight  the  nofe,  or  to  offend  ; 
But  void  of  odours  all.     So  artifts  choofe 
An  odorous  liquor  to  compole 
Their  rich  perfumes;  left  they  infed  and  fpoil 
Their  odours,  with  the  native  fmell  of  oil. 
Andthtis  as  all  their  former  reafons  fhow, 
The  feeds  on  compound  bodies  ne'er  beftow 
Their  found,  their  tafte  or  imell ;  for  they  have 

none, 
No  proper  found,  or  odour  of  their  owri ; 
Nor  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  any  quality  ; 
For  thofe  are  fubje(5l  all  to  chatrge,  and  die  : 
Ev'ii  fuch  as  vifcous,  brittlci  hollow  are  ; 
All  which  arife  from  putrid,  foft,  and  rare. 
For  cither  thefe  can  not  to  feeds  agree, 
Or  feeds  are  not  immortal  all,  and  free 
From  change ;  and  therefore  things   may  fall  to 

nought : 
All  which  how  fond  my  former  reafons  taught. 
Now    farther ;  thofe    compofures   that  per-"\ 
ceive,  / 

Ennobled  all  with  various  fenfe,  derive  1* 

Their  beings  from  infenfibles,  and  live.  j 

This  every  common  generation  fhows, 
And  rather  proves  this  truth,  than  overthrows. 
For  look  what  num'rous  fvvarms  of  worms  and 
flies  .  8ZD 

From  putrid  and  fermenting  clods  arife, 
When  fem'nal  rain  defcends  in  foft'ning  dew. 
And  makes  the  weary'd  earth  bring  forth  anew. 
Befides,  leaves,  water,  grafs,  do  make  up  beaft. 
And  man  too  feeds  on  blafts,  and  is  increas'd : 
Their  flefh  is  turn'd  to  ours  ;  and  fo  again 
The  birds  and  blafts  increafe  by  eating  men. 
All  thefe  things  prove,  that  any  fort  of  food 
Nature  can  cafily  turn  to  flefti  and  blood  : 
Whence  animals  thofe  things  of  fenfe,  fne  frames. 
As  out  of  wood  fhe  raifes  fire  and  flames.        83 1 
And  hence,  as  we  difcours'd  before,  we  find 
It  matters  much  with  what  firft  feeds  are  join'd ; 
What  file,  and  what  pofition  they  maintain. 
What  motions  give,  and  what  receive  again. 
But  what  confirms,  what  prompts  thee  to  be- 
lieve, 
That  things,  endow'd  wit 
Their  beings  from  infenfibles 
Perchance,  as  common  obfervation  fhows, 
Becaufe  earth,  ftone,  wood,  various  things  com-  | 
pofe ;  840 

And  yet  there's  neither  life,  nor  fenfe  in  tholc._ 
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But  here  you  muft  cnnficler,  neither  I, 

Nor  any  mafter  of  philofophy 

Affirm,  that  ev'ry  being  may  commence 

Afenfible,  and  ftiow  the  afts  of  fenfe  : 

But  that  thofe  feeds,  whence  fenfibles  arife, 

Muft  all  have  a  convenient  fhape  and  fize, 

Fof'tion,  motion,  order  :  now  not  one 

Of  thefe  appears  in  earth,  or.  wood,  or  flone  : 

Yet  thefe  ^fermented  by  a  timely  rain,  850 

Grow  fruitful,  and  produce  a  num'rous  train 

Of  worms;   becaufe  the  little  bodies  leave 

Their  former  fire  and  union  ;  and  receive 

New  motion,  into  new  pofition  fail, 

And  order,  fit  to  make  an  animal. 

BeCdes.'they   who  contend  that  things  com- 
mence 
Senfibles,  from  feeds  endow'd  with  fenfe, 
Muft    grant  thofe  feeds  are  foft ;  for  fenfe   does 
To  tei.der  gut  alone,  or  nerve,  or  vein :  [join 

All  which  are  foft  and  eafily  diflolv'd.  860 

But  grant  they  could  eternally  endure, 
Suppofe  them  all  from  fatal  change  fecurc  : 
Yet  other  doubts  occur.     Fo'-  further  fee, 
If  all  thofe  feeds  have  icnfe,  that  fenfe  muft  be 
Or  of  one  .Qn^lc  member,  or  of  all; 
And  fo  be  like  a  perfeifl  animal. 
But  now  the  parts  in  a  divided  ftate 
Enjoy  no  fenfe  :    Tht  hand,  if  feparate 
Can  feel  no  more,  nor  any  member  live 
Divided  from  the  body,  nor  perceive  :  870 

Therefore  each  muft  be  like  an  animal, 
Each  fingle  fscd  contain  the  ienfe  of  all. 
Ent  it  like  anl'i.al,;  then  tcli  me  why, 
As  well  as  aninrals,  they  cannot  die  ? 
And  why  immortal  all  i 

Buf  gr.int  them  fo ; 
Yet  what  could  all  their  combinations  do, 
But  make  fome  animals  ?  And  what  could  be  in- 

creas'd 
But  fenfibles? 
As  man  gets  only  man,  and  beaft  gets  beaft. 

But  if  the  feeds  in  mixture  lofe  their  own,    880 
And  take  another  fenfej  when  theirs  is  gone. 
What  need  of  any  ?   Why  fhould  we  foppofe. 
They  ever  had  that  fenfe,  which  they  muft  lofe  .' 
And  fince,  as  I  liave  urg'd  before,  'ti-  true. 
That  birds  are  made  of  eggs ;  fince  foft'ning  dew 
Ferments   the    clodsWo  worms,  we  know   from 

thence  '  ., 

That  fcnlibles  arife  from  feeds  devoid  of  fenfe. 

If  any  grants  the  thing,  that  fenfe  can  rife 
From  fenfelefs  feeds,  if  he  confent  to  this. 
But  fays,  tfiat  it  is  fonn'd  and  faftiion'd  all        890 
By  change,   that's  made   in  th'  atoms,  e'er  the 

animal. 
Or  any  other  things  are  born,  and  grow; 
For  his  convicftion  I  ftiall  only  fhow. 
That  nature's  fi.-c'd,  and  fteady  laws  decreed,      •) 
That  nothing    ftiould  be  chang'd,  that  nought/ 
Ihould  breed  r 

Withouf  a  combin.ition  of  the  feed-  J 

And  thus  without  the  limb?  no  lenfe  can  rife. 
It  cannot  be,  before  the  body  is  : 
Becaufe  the  feeds  lie  fcattcr'd  ev'ry  where. 
In  htav'n,  and  earth,  in  water,  flame  and  air ;  9C0 
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Not  yet  combin'd  to  make  an  animal, 
Nor  fenfe,  that  guide,  and  governor  of  all. 
Bcfides,  when  ftrokes  too  ftrong  for  nature 
fall, 
And  mighty  prelTure  crufli  an  animal. 
Its  feeds  and  vital  pow'rs  are  fcatter'd  all 
For  then  the  little  feeds  do  feparate, 
And  all  the  vital  pow'rs  are  ftopt  by  fate. 
At  length  the  motion,  fcatter'd  through  the  whole. 
Breaking  the  vital  ties  of  limbs  and  foul, 
Expels,  and  drives  it  out  at  every  pore  ;         9 
For  what    can   force,  for  what  can  ftroke 

more 
Than  difunite  thofe  feeds  that  join'd  before  ?     _, 
But  when  the   force  is  weak,  more  light  the 
blows. 
The  fmall  remains  of  life  with  eafe  compofe 
The  violent  motions  of  approaching  fate. 
And  call  back  all  things  to  their  former  ftate  ; 
Expel  ufurping  death,  that  feem'd  t'obtain 
An  empire  there  ;  and  fettle  fenfe  again. 
Elfe  why  ftiould  living  creatures,  that  arrive 
So  ntar'the  gates  of  death,  return  and  live,     gzm 
R-ather  than  enter  in,  when  come  fo  nigh. 
And  end  their  almoft  finiih'd  race  and  die  .? 

Befides,  fince  we  feel  pain,  when  outward  force 
Diverts  th'  atoms  from  their  natural  courfe, 
And  fhakes  them  o'er  the  limbs,  but  when  th'-) 
obtain  / 

Their  nat'ral  motion,  and  their  place  again,       T 
A  quiet  pleafure  ftraight  fucceeds  the  pain,       J 
It  follows,  that  the  feeds  are  things  unfit. 
Or  to  be  touch'd  with  pain,  or  with  delight ; 
Becaufe  they  are  not  made  of  other  feed,  93©- 

Whofe  change  of  motion,  or  of  fitemay  breed 
Or  pain,  or  pleafure,  or  delight;  and  hence 
It  follov/s  too,  that  they  are  void  of  fenfe. 

But  farther  ftill  ;  if  we  muft  needs  believe. 
That  feeds  have  fenfe,  becaufe  the  things  perceive; 
What  fort  of  feeds  muft  form  the  human  lace  ? 
Can  violent  laughter  fcrew  their  little  face  ? 
Or  can  they  drop  their  briny  tears  apace  .' 
Can  they  or  laugh,  or  weep  ?  Can  they  defcry 
The  greateft  fvicrets  of  philofophy  *  94* 

Difcourfe  how  things  are  mix'd  ?  Or  comprehend 
On  what  firm  principles  themfclves  depend? 
For  all  things,  which  enjoy  the  faculties. 
And  pQw'rs  of  perfoSl  animals  muft  rile 
From  other  feeds,  and  thefe  muft  be  begun 
From  others  :  thus  we  endlefsly  go  on  : 
For  thus  I'll  urge  :   whatever  can  perceive, 
Difcourfe,  laugh,  reafon,  flatter,  weep,  and  grieve, 
Muft  be  compounded,  and  muft  owe  its  frame 
Fo  proper  feeds,  which  can  perform  the  fame,  95© 
But  if  this  feems  abfurd,  and  dull,  morofe, 
And  heavy  feeds  can  laughing  things  compofs  ; 
If  wife  and  if  difcourfive  things  can  rife 
From  feeds,  that  neither  reafos.nor  are  wife  : 
What  hinders  then  but  that  a  lenfibic 
May  fpring  from  feeds  all  void  of  feni'e  as  \yell  ? 

Laltly,  We  all  from  feeds  celeftial  rife. 
Which    Heav'n    our   common  parent  ftjil   fup- 

plies. 
From  him  the  earth  receives  enliv'ning  rain, 
And  ftraight  flie  bears  bird,trce,and  bcaft,and  man^ 
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And  proper  food  for  all  by  which  they  thrive,  -^ 
Grow  ftrong,   and  propagate  their  race,   and  ^ 
live  :  _  i 

Thence  juftly  all  the  name  of  mother  give.  J 
And  fo  each  part  returns,  when  bodies  die,  "i 
What  came  from  earth  to  earth,  what  from  the  / 

^y  -  ,     \ 

Dropt  down,  afcends  again,  and  mounts  on  high.  J 
For  dearh  does  not  deilroy,  but  difunite  . 
The  feeds,  and  change  their  order  and  their  fite  : 
Then  makes  new  combinations,  whence  arife 
In  bodies  all  thofe  great  varieties  :  970 

-Their  change  in  colour,  fbape,  and  frame ;  and 

thence 
Some  for  a  while  enjoy,  then  lofe  their  fenfe. 
From  whence,  as  we  obferv'd  before,  we  find 
It  matters  much  with  what  firft  feeds  are  join'd  : 
"What  fite,  and  what  pofiti.  n  they  maintain,      T 
What  motion  give,  and  what  receive  again  ;       > 
And  that  the  feeds  of  boJies  ne'er  contain  j 

Such  frail  and  tranfient  things  as  feem  to  lie 
On  bodies'  furfaces,  and  change  and  die. 
It  matters  much,  ev'n  in  thefe  ruder  lines, 
How,  or  with  what  each  fingle  letter  joins 
For  the  fame  letters,  or  almoft  the  lame, 
Make  words  to  fignify  earth,  fun,  and  flame. 
The  moon,  the  heav'n,  cern,  animals,  and  trees, 
And  fea  :   but  their  pofition  difagrees  ; 
Their  order's  not  alike ;  in  bodies  fo ;  T 

As  their  feeds  order,  figure,  motion  do,      [too.  V 
The  things  themfelvcs  mufl  change  and  vary  J 
But  now  attend,  I'll  teach  thee  fomethingnew; 
°Tis  ftrange,  but  yet  'tis  reafon,  and  'tis  true:  990 
Ev'n  what  we  now  with  greateft  eafe  receive, 
Seem'd  ftrange  at  firft,  and  we  could  fcarce believe; 
And  what  we  wonder  at,  as  years  increafe. 
Will  feem  more  plain,  and  all  our  wonder  ceafe, 
For  look,  the  heav'n,  the  ftars,  the  fun,  the  moon, 
If  on  a  fudden  to  us  mortals  Ihovvn, 
JJifcover'd  now,  and  never  feen  before,      [more  ? 
What    cr-uld    have    rais'd   the    people's   wonder 
What  could  be  more  admir'd  at  here  below  ? 
Ev'n'you  had  been  furpris'd  at  fuch  a  {how.  loco 
But  now,  all  cloy'd  with  thefe,  fcarce  caft  an  eye, 
Or  think  it  worth  the  pains  to  view  the  Iky. 
Wherefore  fly  no  opinion,  'caufe  'tis  new ; 
But  ftri(5lly  fearch,  and  after  careful  view, 
Reje<3:,  if  falfe  ;  embrace  it,  if  'tis  true. 

Now  I  have  prov'd  before,  this  mighty  fpace 
Is  infinite,  and  knows  no  loweft  place,  . 
Nor  uppermoft  :  no  bounds  this  all  controul ; 
For  that's  againft.  the  nature  of  the  whole. 
•    Through  this  vaft  fpace  fince  feeds  then  always 

move  loio 

With  various  turns,  and  from  eternal  ftrQve  ; 
Who  can  imagine  there  fhould  only  rife 
Our  firgle  earth,  our  air,  and  but  our  Ikies, 
Whilft  ail  the  other  matter  fcatter'd  lies  ? 
Efpeciaily,  fince  tliefr  from  change  r.-.c'e. 
When  the  unthinking  feeds,  by  van<u-i  ulows. 
Now  this,  now  that  way   mov'd,  at  laft  were 
Into  the  decent  order  of  this  world,  [hurl'd 

And  made  fit  combinations;  whence  began 
The  earth,   the  hfav'n,   the  fea,  and  bea/V,  and 

man.  119:^ 
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Thus  then  'tis  prov'd,  and  certain,  that  elfewhere. 

The  bufy  atoms  join,  as  well  as  here  : 

Such    earths,   fuch   feas,   fuch    men,  fuch  beafts 

arife. 
All  like  to  thofe  furrouhded  by  our  fkies. 

Again  :   when  there  can  be  no  hindering  caufe. 
But  place  and  feed  enough ;  by  nature's  laws 
Things  muft  be  made :   Now  if  the  feed  furmount 
The  utmoft  ftretch  of  number's  vafl:  account ; 
And  the  fame  nature  can  compofe  a  mafs, 
As  once  in  this,  in  any  other  place ;  1030 

It  plainly  follows,  that  there  niutl  arife     '  1 

Diftincft   and    num'rous   worlds,   earths,   mien,  (^ 
and  Ikies,  •  i 

In  places  diftant,  and  remote  from  this.  ^ 

Now  farther  add  :   No  fpecies  has  but  one. 
Which  is  begun,  increas'd,  and  grows  alone: 
But  ev'ry  kind  does  certainly  contain, 
Of  individuals,  a  num'rous  train  ; 
As  bird,  and  filent  fifh,  as  beaft  aod  man  : 
Therefore  the  fpecies  of  the  fun  and  moon, 
Of  heav'n  and  earth,  muft  needs  have  more  than 
one.  1040 

For  ev'ry  one  of  thefe  Is  made,  and  grows  "h 

By  the  fame  nature's  cath'lic  laws,  with  thofe    f 
Whofe  fpacious  kinds  do  num'rous  trains  en-^ 
clofe. 

If  this  you  underftand,  you'll  plainly  fee 
How  the  vaft  mafs  of  matter,  nature,  free 
From  the  proud  care  of  any  meddling  deity. 
Does  work  by  her  own  private  ftrength,  and  move 
V/ithout  the  trouble  of  the  pow'rs  above. 
For  how,  good  gods!  can  thofe  that  live  in  peace, 
Inundifturb'd  and  everlafting  eafe,  1050 

Rule  this  vafl:  all  ?  Their  lab'ring  thoughts  divide 
Twixt  heav'n  and  earth,  and  ail  their  motions 

guidfe .' 
Send  heat  to  us,  the  various  orbs  controul, 
Or  be  immenfe,  and  fpread  o'er  all  the  whole  ? 
Or  hide  the  heav'n  in  clouds,   whence  thunder 

thrown. 
Beats  ev'n  their  own  afpiring  temples  down  ? 
Or  through  vaft  deferts  break  th' innocent  wood. 
Nor  hurts  the  bad,  but  ftrikes  the  juft  and  good  ? 

Learn  next,  th*  infinite  mafs  fends  new  fupplies 
Into  the  world  already  form'd,  whence  Ikies,  io6« 
And  this  vaft  ball  of  earth,  and  boift'rous  feas. 
And  fpacious  air  grow  bigger,  and  increafe  ; 
For  all  to  their  own  proper  kinds  retire. 
To  earth  the  earthy,  fiery  parts  to  fire, 
To  water,  wat'ry  ;  till  they  grow  as  great 
As  nature's  fis'd  and  fteady  laws  permit. 
For  as  in  animals,  when  ev'ry  vein 
Receives  no  more  than  what  flies  off  again. 
They  can  increafe  fio  more  :  fuch  means  fecure 
Thofe  things  from  farther  gjowth,   when  once 
mature.  1070 

For  that  which  looks  fo  fair,  fo  gay,  and  young. 
Climbs  to  maturity,  grows  great  and  ftrong, 
That  many  parts  receives,  and  ftill  retains. 
And  fpends  but  few ;  becaufe  through  all  the  veins 
The  little  nour'fhing  parts,  with  eafe  diffus'd. 
Are  there  in  little  fpace  confin'd,  and  us'd 
For  growth;  but  few  fly  off,  and  break  the  chaia, 
Ancl  get  tbcir  former  liberty  again. 
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For  though  things  lofe  their  parts,  when  they  are 

gone, 
Some  new  fupplies  of  other  feeds  come  on,    1080 
And  more  than  they  have  loft  :    Thus  things  en- 
dure, 
Look  gay  and  young,  until  they  grow  mature. 
Thence  by  degrees  our  ftrength  melts  all  away, 
And  treach'rous  age  creeps  on,  and  things  decay  : 
For  bodies,  now  grown  big  and  large,  which 

ceafe 
From  their  continu'd  growth,  nor  more  increafe, 
Still  wafte  the  more,  their  parts  difperfe  with 

eafe. 
The  nour'fhing  parts  come  flowly  on,  and  few, 
Too  fmall  decaying  nature  to  renew; 
The  (lock  is  largely  fpe,nt ;  no  new  fupply,   lejo 
Sufficient  to  make  good  thofe  parts  that  die  : 
Therefore  they  needs  muft  fall,  their  nature  broke 
By  inward  wafting,  or  external  (Iroke  ; 
Becaufe  the  ftock  of  nourifhment  decays. 
As  age  creeps  on  ;  and  ftill  a  thoufand  ways 
The  little  enemies  without  oppofe, 
And  ftrive  to  kill  them  by  continual  blows. 
And  thus  the  world  muft  fall,   though  new 
fv.pply 
The  mafs  affords  to  raife  thofe  thmgs  that  die  : 
Yet  all  in  vain  ;  for  nature  cannot  give  IIOO 

Supplies  fufficient,  nor  the  world  receive. 


I 


Even  now  the  world's  grown  old:   th'  earth 

that  bore 
Such  mighty  bulky  animals  before. 
Now  bears  a  puny  infedl,  and  no  more. 
For  who  can  think  thefe  creatures,  fram'd  above, 
The  little  bus'nefs  of  fome  meddling  Jove  ? 
And  thcHce,  to  people  this  inferior  ball, 
By  Homer's  golden  chain  let  gently  fall  ? 
Nor  did  they  rife  from  the  rough  feas,  but  earth. 
To  what  Ihe  now  fupports,  at  firft  gave  birth,  m© 

At  firft  (he  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  did  bear. 
And  tender  fruit,  without  the  tiller's  care  ; 
She  brought  forth  herbs,  which  now  the  feeble 

foil 
Can  fcarce  aford  to  all  our  pain  and  toil : 
We  labour,  fweat,  and  yet  by  all  this  ftrife 
Can  fcarce  get  corn  and  wine  enough  for  life  : 
Our  men,  our  oxen  groan,  and  never  ceafe. 
So  faft  our  labours  grow,  our  fruits  decreafe  ? 
Nay,  oft  the  farmers  with  a  figh  complain. 
That  they  have  labour'd  all  the  year  in  vain. 
And,  looking  back  on  former  ages,  blefs,        ri2t 
With  anxious  thoughts,  their  parents  happinefs; 
Talk,  loudly  talk,  how  pious  they  were  (ill'd,     T 
Content  with  what  the  willing  foil  did  yield,     > 
Though  each  man  then  enjoy'd  a  narr'wer  field.  ^ 
j  But  never  think,  fond  fools!  that  age  will  waftc 
'  I'his  mighty  world,  and  break  the  frame  at  laft. 


NOTES   ON   BOOK   II. 


Ver.  I.  Lucretius  had  made  choice  of  a  fub- 
]e£t  naturally  crabbed,  and  therefore  he  adorned 
it  with  poetical  defcriptions  and  precepts  of  mo- 
rality, in  the  beginning  and  ending  of  his  books : 
And  thus  intending  in  this  book  to  treat  of  the 
motions  and  figures  of  his  atoms,  and  of  their 
other  properties,  which  we  call  qualities,  he  in- 
troduces his  fubjeft  by  the  praife  of  that  philofo- 
phy  which  Epicurus  taught,  as  well  to  give  fome 
refpite  and  relaxation  to  the  wearied  mind  of  his 
Memmius,  as  by  laying  before  his  eyes,  and  fore- 
warning him  of  the  dangers  and  calamities  of 
others,  to  allure  him  to  the  ftudy  of  that  philofo- 
phy  which  he  calls  the  dodtrine  of  the  wife. 
Thus,  the  firft  twenty  verfes  contain  two  compa- 
rifon^  and  a  metaphor,  in  which  he  aflerts,  that 
the  life  of  a  wife  man  confifts  in  a  perfedl  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  and  indolence  of  body;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  he  derides  and  bemoans  the  anxie- 
ties atid  reftlefs  defires  of  other  men.  But  there 
are  fome  who  accufe  Lucretius  of  ill  nature  and 
cruelty  of  temper,  on  account  of  the  firft  verfes 
of  this  bgok,  where  he  fays, 

'Tis  pleafant  fafely  to  behold  from  fliore 
The  rolling  (hip,  and  hear  the  tempeft  roar ; 
Hot  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight; 
But  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleafitig  fight. 
Tis  pleafant  alfo  to  behold  from  far 
The  moving  legions  mingUd  in  the  war ; 


5  to  guide  ^  ' 
fupply'd,  f  j 
tify'd  :     >     ] 


But  much  more  fweet  thy  lab'ring  fteps  to  guide  " 
To  virtues  heights,  with  wildom  well  fu 
And  all  the  magazines  of  learning  forti 
From  thence  to  look  below  on  human  kind, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  maze  of  life,  and  blind. 

Dryd. 

But  their  cenfure  fcems  too  fevere  and  unjuft. 
The  poet  afterts  only  the  fentiment  of  all  man- 
kind .  for  who  beholds  another  in  any  great  af- 
flicflion,  or  groaning  under  the  violence  of  tor- 
ments, and  does  not  prefently  think  within  him- 
felf,  how  happy  am  I  not  to  be  in  that  condition  I 
Ifidorus  Peluf.  lib.  ii.  Epift.  240.  fays,  that  no- 
thing is  /nore  pleafant  than  h  ?.iy,>;vi  ^afr.fSdi, 
xxi  roc  "TMV  aXyuv  ax.o'rSv  tnuayix,  to  fit  in  the  har- 
bour, and  behold  the  ihipwreck  of  others.  Cicero 
too  is  of  the  fame  mind,  in  the  fecand  epiftle  to 
Atticun.  And  our  excellent  Dryden,  defcribing 
the  life  of  a  happy  man,  fays  to  the  fame  purpofe 
with  Lucretius  : 

No  happinefs  can  be  where  is  no  reft  ; 
Th'  unknown,  untalk'd  of  man,  is  only  blefs'd  : 
He,  as  in  fome  fafe  cUfi",  his  cell  does  keep  ; 
From  thence  he  views  the  labours  of  the  deep  : 
The  gold-fraught  vcffel  which  mad  tempefts  beat. 
He  fees  now  vainly  make  to  his  retreat ; 
And,  when  from  far  the  tenth  wave  does  appear. 
Shrinks  up  in  filent  joy  that  he's  not  there. 

T^rait.  Love. 


Notes  o 

''Ver.  7.  !n  tWs  excellent  metaphor,  the  pott 
teaches,  that  the  life  of  a  wife  man  is  placed  in 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  indolence  of  body.  And 
this  was  the  do(5lrine  of  Kpicurus,  who,  in  Cicero, 
Tufcul.  3.  fays:  '  Ergo  is,  qiiifquis  eft,  qui  modera- 
tione  et  contlarttia  quietus  eft  animo,  fibique  ipfe 
placatus,  ut  neque  tabefcat  moleftii*,  neque  fragran- 
tur  timore,  neque  fitientur  quid  appetens  ardeat  de- 
fiderio,  nee  alacritatc  futili  geftiens  deliquefcat,  is  eft 
I'apiens  quem  quasrimus.'  He,  therefore,  whoever 
he  be,  who  by  moderation  and  conftancy  is  fedate 
in  his  mind,  who  is  at  peace  within  himfelf,  fo  as 
not  to  pine  and  languiili  with  forrow,  fo  as  not  to 
be  difquieted  with  fear,  nor  to  burn  with  a  thirfty 
defire  for  any  thing,  nor  to  be  fooliftily  tranfport- 
ed  with  unfeemly  mirth,  he,  I  fay,  is  the  wife 
man  whom  we  are  feeking;.  And  what  Lucre- 
tius here  propofes  to  his  Memmius,  Epicuriis  had 
written   long  before  to  Menoeceus  :   M>jrs  ve«;  rk 

^iXofopuv'  iiTi  yoig  aupo;  idei;  tf/y,  8/2  ■srccpenpos 
■srpo;  to  »a]a  -^u^iv  vyiaiveiy'  0  01  Xiyu*,  h  y.ri'7»i  t5 
^iXefOpSiv  i/Txp^Hv  mioat,  ci/m>i^;  'iirri  tZ  kiyoi']i,    zffio; 

Ver.  15.  To  be  the  chief  in  a  government; 
than  which  ftate  of  life  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
happy to  an  Epicurean,  and  to  a  man  who  de- 
lights to  live  by  the  rules  of  nature  :  For  to  what 
end  doft  thou  burden  thyfelf  with  the  care  of  an 
iintra<5lable  multitude  ?  Live  for  thyfelf  :  Do 
good  to  thyfelf :  to.  zjaXTitiia  ishit  ts-j^;  ro  tv'  No 
man  is  the  happier  for  being  at  the  helm  :  If  thou 
governeft  well,  thy  body  win  fufFer  for  it;  be- 
caufe  a  thoufand  cures  and  bufinefrcis  will  be  al- 
ways difturbing  thy  brain  and  quiet  :  if  ill,  thou 
wilt  live  in  continual  dread ;  in  a  word,  thou 
•wilt  be  a  Wretched  flave;  If  thou  convert  any 
thing  to  thy  private  ufe,  thou  wilt  one  day  per- 
haps be  forced  to  reftore  it  with  intereft  ;  there- 
fore fly  from  grcatnefs,  xai  yJJi  (liuiru,.  Thus 
fays  Faber,  who  himfelf  led  a  retired  life.  To 
xrhich  we  may  add  what  Epicurus  fays  in  Laer- 
taus,  lib.  X.   "EvSo^a/  xu.)   Tt^iSXirr'loi  t/vsj  sfyX/'feerotii 

9ri^fr)m(fis^ou  ui^i  «  /ti*  a;(paXr!;  0  rZv  Toiiruv 
piog,  e^sXa£«y  to  Tr,;  Ifuifiois   liyaSat    it   "hi  //.n    atrtpx- 

Ver.  18.  For  the  Epicureans  did  not  eliiefly 
follow  thofe  pleafures  that  affed:  the  fenfes  with 
delight ;  but  held  the  grcateft  of  all  pltafurcs  to 
confift  in  an  exemption  from  grief  and  pain.  They 
did  not,  fays  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Fin  think,  the  chief 
happinefs  to  confift  in  that  pleafure,  "  quK  fuavi- 
tate  aliqiia  naturam  ipfam  movet,  et  cum  jucundi- 
tate  quadam  percipitur  fenfibus,  fed  quffi  pcrcipi- 
tur  omni  dolore  detra<Slo."  And  when  Epicurus 
writes  to  Menoeceus,  that  ri'v  Lyatu)/  xa.)  xaxov  Iv 
a'ie-B-y,a-et,  the  Word  u'lir^wt;  muit  be  taken  in  a 
larger  fenfe,  and  as  oppofed  to  death,  which  is 
?r.or,ert;  rr,;  alt^nf-Ms-  For  that  phiiofopher  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  the  Cyrcnaics,  who  held 
pleafure  to  be  the  "  fummnm  bonum ;"  ol  f/.)v  yuo 
tfTtv  xuTa^rif/.armiiv  ix  lyxgivsiz/v,  f/.0ir,9  li  rr,v  \t  x). 
\Yi<rei,  o  it  afi(p»Ti^oVf  i^u^r,<r  KKi  puiix'iii;^  fays  Lacr- 
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tius  iti  the  life  of  Epicurus  r  who  fays  himfelf  in 
the  book  irsj/  al^iahi'  'H  /iu*  'ya^  ita^xl^ia  ri 
a.'Tovia  xarai'rifia.nxKi  Sir;»  Yidtva],  n  Vi  X^i^  '''^ 
Ivip/'ovuvrj    Kara  xivncri?  ivtoyeiui  /S/£Tavr«<. 

Ver.  21.  In  thefe  nineteen  verfes  he  afTerts, 
that  but  few  things  are  requifue  for  the  eafe  and 
delight  of  the  body,  and  that  neither  great  riches, 
nor  delicious  eating  and  drinking,  nor  coftly  ap- 
parel, or  furniture,  are  of  any  confiderable  advan- 
tage, Cnce  without  any  of  them,  our  natural 
wants  may  be  lupplied,  and  that  too  with  pleafure 
enough  :  and  even  though  we  enjoyed  all  thofe 
d<:light.s,  our  bodies  would  neverthelefs  be  liable 
to  difeafes  and  pain.  How  vain  is  it  then  to 
contend  ambitioufiy  far  wit,  for  wealth,  and  for 
power  ;  to  bend  our  loft  endeavours  to  outftiine 
each  other  ;  and  to  wafte  our  time  and  our  heaLh 
in  fearcli  of  honour  and  in  purfuit  of  riches  !  Lu- 
cretius was  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  had  rca- 
fon  to  exclaim  : 

0  wretched  man  1  in  what  a  mift  of  life, 
Enclos'd  with  dangers,  and  with  nolfy  ftrife. 
He  fpends  his  little  fpan  ;  and  overfeeds 

His  cramm'd  defires  with  more  than  nature  needs : 

For  nature  wifely  ftints  our  appetites. 

And  craves  no  more  than  uiidifturb'd  delights; 

Which  minds  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fearb  obtain  : 

A  foul  ferene,  a  body  void  of  pain  ; 

So  little  this  corporeal  frame  requires, 

So  bounded  are  our  natural  defires, 

That  wanting  all,  and  fetting  pain  afide, 

With  bare  privation  fenfe  is  fatisfy'd. 

Dryd. 

Ver.  25.  He  means  the  golden  ftatues,  which 
were  formerly  ufed  In  the  houfes  of  the  rich,  in- 
ftead  of  fconces  and  candlefticks,  in  their  enter- 
tainments by  night;  and  he  Teems  to  blame  the 
ejfpenfivenefs  and  prodigality  of  the  fupper'!  of 
the  Romans  in  his  age.  This  paflage,  which  Vir- 
gil has  imitated  in  Cullce,  ver.  60.  and  in  Georg. 
ii.  ver.  461.  Lucretius  himfelf  took  from  Ho- 
mer, Odyf.  vii.  ver   ICO. 

Ver.  37.  Thus  Horace,  in  Epift.  ii.  D.  I. 

Non  domus  et  fundus,  rofl  *ris  acervus  et  aur 
-iligroto  domini  deduxit  corpore  febres, 
Non  animo  curas. 

Which  Dryden's  tranflation  of  this  pafTage  of  Lu^ 
cretius  fhall  ferve  to  interpret : 

Nor  will  the  raging  fevers  fire  abate, 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  ftate  : 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  foon  be  found 
On  the  hard  mattrefs,  or  tl\p  mother-ground. 

Ver.  39.  In  thefe  twenty-five  verfes,  the  poet 
declares,  that  fince  even  kings  and  princes,  the 
moft  potent  and  wealthy  of  men,  are  difquieted 
with  fears  and  cares,  and  lead  not  happier  lives 
than  others,  the  greedy  thirft  of  honour,  power, 
riches,  &c.  muft  proceed  from  the  ignorance  of 
true  happinefs;  and  po  wonder  that  this  igno- 
rance is  fo  grofs,  fince  we  walk  as  it  were  in  the 
dark,  and  lead    a   life   not  yet   enlightened  with 

1  the  rays  of  Epicurean  phliofophy.  And  he  inlifts 
'  from  thti  vain  and  gtc;jndlefs  fears  and  terrors  of 
1  Cc 
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men,  that  wtf  dll  live  in  darknefs.  For  as  chil- 
'dren  in  the  dark  dread  every  thing,  and  imagine 
ridiculous  dangers,  fo  all  men  are  ternfitd  with 
the  belief  of  Providence,  and  punishments  after 
death,  which,  according  to  Epicurus,  are  but  the 
day-dreams  of  a  crazy  mind.  Nov/  Lucretius, 
to  difpel  this  darknefi,  and  deliver  his  Memniius 
from  all  fears  and  difquiet  of  mind,  purfues  his 
fubjedt,  and  fiilly  and  elegantly  explains  the  na- 
ture of  things. 

Ver.  46.  faber,  in  his  note  upon  this  paffage 
of  Lucretiu,";,  fays,  that  Horace  had  it  in  his  mind 
%vhen  he  writ, 

Non  enim  gaz.-E,  neque  confularis 
Summovet  lienor  miitros  tumuUus 
Ivlentis,  et  curas  laqueata  ciicum 

Te<5la  vol?.ntes. 
Scandit  xratas  vitiofa  naves 
Cura  ;  nee  turnias  equitum  relinqult, 
Ocyor  ccrvis,  et  agente  nimbos 

Ocyor  euro. 

Which  Otway  thus  interprets  : 

Neither  can  wealth,  nor  power,  nor  ftate, 

Of  courtiers,  nor  of  guards  the  rout, 

I*Jor  gilded  roof,  nor  brazen  gate, 

The  troubles  of  the  mind  keeji  out. 

Tor  baneful  care  will  flill  prevail, 

And  overtake  us  under  fail. 

'Twill  dodge  the  great  man's  train  behind, 

Outrun  the  doe,  cutfly  the  wind. 

To, which   1  will   add  thefe  excellent   verfes  of 
Varro  the  Epicurean  : 
Non  fit  thefauris,  non  aufo  peflu  folutum  : 
Is'on  demunt  animis  curas,  nee  religiones 
Perfarum  montes,  non  divitis  sria  croefi. 

Ver.  57.  Seneca,  in  Epift.  ex.  fays :  Such  is  the 
hature  of  the  mind,  as  it  feemed  to  be  to  Lucre- 
tius, when  he  faid : 

"Kam  veluti  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  cxcis 
In  tenebris  metuunt ;  fie  nos  in  luce  timemus, 
Interdum  nihilo  quE  funt  metuenda  magis,  quam 
Quae  pueri  in  tenebris  pavitant,  finguntque  futura. 

-     -As  children  are  furpri«'d  with  dread. 

And  tremble  in  the  dark,  fo  riper  years 

Jlven  in  broad  day-light  are  furpris'd  with  fears  ; 

And  fliake  at  fliadows,  fanciful  and  vain, 

As  thofe  that  in  the  breafls  cf  children  reign. 

Lryd. 

And  art  we  then,  who  tremble  in  the  light,  more 
foolifh  than  ehildren  ^  'Tis  falfe,  Lucretius !  We 
are  not  afraid  in  the  light,  but  have  made  all 
things  darknefs  to  ourfelves :  We  fee  nothing 
neither  what  is  hurtful,  nor  what  expedient  :  We 
blunder  on  all  our  life  long,  and  flumble  at  every 
ilcp;  yet  we  flill  continue  to  flagger  forwards  in 
the  fame  method,  and  take  no  care  to  place  our 
fieps  with  greater  circumfpedlion  :  we  fee  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  make  hafte  in  the  dark,  and 
Deverthciefs  we  pcrfevere  in  driving  full  fpeed  to 
cur  journey's  end  :  but  if  we  wculd,  we  might 
kave  light  upon  the  road ;  though  there  be  but 


one  way  to  get  it,  which  is,  by  acquiring  a  fho^ 
rough,  not  a  fuperfitial  knowledg^e  of  human  and 
divine  things;  if  we  would  continually  contem- 
plate and  lludy  the  fame  things  over  and  over 
again,  even  thoug'h  we  know  them ;  and  if  we 
would  apply  them  often  to  ourfelves;  if  we  would 
inquire  diligently  into  what  is  good,  and  what 
evil;  if  we  would  exumine  with  care  and  fubmif- 
fion  into  the  wonderful  works  of  Providence; 
and  laftly,  if  we  would  learn  tiuly  to  diflinguilh 
between  what  is  honourable,  and  what  bale. 

Ver.  6}.  The  argument  of  this  fecond  bo'ik  is 
briefly  contained  in  thelb  lour  vcrfcrs.  He  pro- 
miles  firft  to  fsplain  the  motions  of  the  ftecl;..  by 
which  motions  things  arc  generated  and  diffolved. 
Secondly,  tht  caufe  of  thole  niotions,  and,  thirdly, 
the  fwifcnefs  of  thtm  Wheii  he  has  pirfornied 
this,  every  rhing  will  be  prepared  and  ready  for 
him  to  enter  ui.on  the  expiicati.-n  of  tiit  genera- 
tion and  dilTolution  of  things. 

Ver.  68.  Beii^g  about  to  difpute  of  the  different 
motions  of  the  atoms-,  and  .f  the  ciufes  of  thofe 
motions,  he  fortifies  h:s  way  bcfore.hard,  and  in 
opp';fitif:n  to  fo.me  weak  and  fooiiih  pliilofopher?, 
demdiift.-ates  in  thefe  thirteen  veifes,  from  the 
growth  aiid  dec;  cafe  of  things,  that  there  is  mo- 
tion ;  for  the  region  why  thing;-  grow  is,  becaufe 
feme  particles  of  matter  fly  a:  d  adhere  to  them; 
and  the  reafon  why  thsy  diiniiiifh,i',  becaufe  fonie 
minute  particles  having  loft  their  hold,  retire  and 
fly  away  from  them.  And  it  would  be  abfurd  to 
fay  that  thofe  particles  either  come  or  go  with- 
out motion.  • 

Ver.  77.  He  alludes  to  the  yaiArroLhrih^liftia,  the 
race  of  torches,  which  were  certain  games  ce- 
lebrated at  Athens  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  and 
in  which  the  racers  carried  torches  in  their 
hands,  and  ftrove  who  (lu-ulJ  get  firft  to  the 
goal  with  his  torch  not  extiuguilhed :  Thus 
the  Schoiiaft.  on  Ariilophanes  in  Rapis.  Thefe 
Athenian  games  were  called  Xa./A.'ra.'hiiirKt,  and 
the  vi(flor,  Xa^^raS^T^egc;,  a  b  arcr  ot  torches; 
becaufe  all  the  torches  ot  thole  that  run  were  de- 
livered to  him  as  the  prize  of  his  vi<Sory  ;  from 
whence  the  word  /.au.-aa'iiiiKr^ui  is  ufed  to  fignify, 
to  deliver  fucccfsfully  and  in  order.  Cafauhon. 
in  Perl'  Sat.  6.     Thus  Plato,  in  6.  de   l.e^ibus : 

rii»VT£5  xa.]  iKToifsv-ti  saioa;,  xa^a^t^  Xa-ftXaoa. 
TYit  jSiiv  z^aialiioyri;  uXkoi;  't|  eXX»v,  brgetting  and 
breeding  children,  as  it  were  dcliverinjj  the  lamp 
of  life.  But  Paufanias  makes  this  more  plain.  In 
j  the  academy  of  Prometheus,  fays  he,  there  was  an 
j  area,  where  men  were  wont  to  run  in  a  circle, 
I  carrying  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  and  the 
I  main  of  the  ftrife  confided  in  keeping  their  torches 
I  alight  during  the  fvviftnefs  of  their  running  :  For 
i  he  whofe  torch  was  extinguilhed,  yielded  the  vic- 
'  tory  to  him  who  came  next  after  him,  and  he  in 
I  like  manner  to  the  third.  Thus  Paufanias.  Now 
;  this  cuftoni  Lucretius  thus  applies  :  As  the  runner 
I  whofe  torch  went  out  yielded  the  vidory  to  the 
]  follower ;  fo  a  living  thing  when  its  light  of  life 
I  is  extinguilhed,  yields  and  give«  up  to  another  li- 
!  ving  thing,  as  it  were,  the  lamp  of  life.  Thus  the. 
j  ren)ains  of  the  vegetable  lUe  in  grafs,  jiddsitfcif 
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up  to  the  fenfible  life  of  an  ox ;  thus  the  remains 
of  the  animal  life  in  an  ox,  yields  itfelf  up  into 
the  life  of  man  :  thus  the  life  of  man  yields  itfelf 
tip  to  worms.  And  thus  the  viciflinide  is  con- 
tinued, and  a  new  ftruiture  ever  arii'es  from  the 
ruias  of  the.  other;  the  forms  only  penfh,  the 
matter  is  eternal,  atid  fuffcrs  no  decay. 
,  Ver.  79.  Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  ver.  aja. 

Rerumque  novatrix 

Ex  aliis  alias  reparat  natura  figuras : 

Nee  perit  in  tanto  qijicquam  mihi  crcdite,  mundo : 

Sed  variat,  faciemque  novat. — 

For  nature  knows 

No  ftedfaft  ftation,  but  or  ebbs  or  flows : 
Ever  in  motion,  (he  deftrnys  her  old. 
And  cafts  new  figures  in  another  mold. 

Dryd. 

Ver.  8r.  He  efteems  all  who  believe  the  new 
motions  of  thmgs,  that  is  to  fay,  that  their  in- 
creafe  or  decreafe  can  proceed  from  atoms  lying 
ftill  and  at  rell,  to  be  fo  void  of  fenfe,  as  not  to 
deierve  to  be  confuted.  Then  he  teaches,  in  thefe 
eight  verfes,  that  the  feeds,  which  he  has  proved 
are  always  wandering  up  and  down  in  the  void, 
owe  their  motion  either  to  their  own  v.'eight,  or 
to  the  blows  of  others.  For  whatever  is  folid 
(and  folidity  is  the  chief  property  of  the  feeds)  is 
heavy  :  but  heavy  things  tend  downwards,  there- 
fore, the  feeds  muft  have  a  downward  motion. 
But  when  thefe  fnlid  feeds,  in  tl^ir  defcending 
motion,  light  upon  bodies  that  are  lying  Hill,  and 
without  motion,  or  that  move  more  flowly  than 
themfelves,  they  muft  of  necefiity  rebound  ;  for  a 
iblid  body  that  ftrikes  againft  another  folid  body, 
does  not  impart  all  its  motion  to  that  other,  and 
therefore  will  be  borne  another  way  by  the  de- 
grees of  motion  which  it  ftill  retains ;  and  this 
proves  the  upward  or  afcending  motion.  One  of 
thefe  motions  is  natural,  the  other  violent ;  and  I 
both  of  them  are  neceffary  to  the  generation  and  I 
diffolution  of  thing?.  Epicurus  taught,  xivenrS-ai  \ 
ra  arofix  xara.   Ton  f/AV   xaju   ^-'^a^iin*.    ra  al   dvu 

ViT.  89.  That  Memmiii'^  may  the  more  fully  ' 
comprehend  this  agitation  and  motion  of  the  feeds, 
he  ren.inds  him,  in  thefe  fix  verfes,  of  what  he 
taught  him,  in  the  fi.-ft  book,  viz.  that  in  the  infi- 
nite fpace  there  is  no  middle  or  centre,  nor  any 
Ibweft  place  to  whi  :h  ;he  feeds  are  tending,  and 
where,  when  they  have  once  reached  it,  they  may 
reil   from    motion.     Since,   therefore,    they    are 


othess,  iron,  ftone,  and  the  other  hard  and  folid 
bodies  are  cmpofcd  :  but  thofe  that  rebound  to  a 
greater  diftance,  and  wander  in  a  wider  fpace, 
produce  the  air,  fire,  and  the  other  foft  and  rare 
bodies  of  the  like  nature. 

Ver.  105.  Befides  the  feeds  whofe  motion  is 
confined  to  a  narrow  fpace,  and  thac  are  compadl- 
ed  into  hard  and  folid  bodies,  and  befides  thofe 
thatrefult  to  a  greater  diftance,  and  wandering  in 
a  wider :fpace,  compofe  the  bodies  that  are  foft 
and  rare,  there  are  other  feeds  that  are  always 
in  motion,  and  being  exempt  from  all  contexture 
and  coalition,  are  continually  dafhing  againft  the 
others,  and  difturbing  them.  Now  to  reprefent, 
as  it  were  by  a  fimilitude,  that  carelefs  and  ran- 
dom agitation,  with  which  the  atoms  that  never 
unite  with  others,  are,  as  I  may  fay,  exercifed  in 
the  void,  he,  in  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  borrows  a 
comparifon  from  Democritus  and  Alcippus  ;  who, 
as  Ariftotle  fay?,  compared  the  atoms  to  thofe 
minute  corpufcles  that  are  called  motes,  which  fly 
in  the  air,  and  aipaivilsci  iv  ra7s  ^la  tuv  S-yjiSwv  clx.ri- 
(Tit,  are  very  vifible  in  the  beams  of  the  lun,  when 
they  ftrike  through  the  chinks  of  windows  or 
doors  into  a  darkened  room. 

Ver.  119  In  thefe  fifteen  verfes,  he  turns  into 
an  argument  the  fimilitude  w'lth  which  he  has 
illuftraied  the  motions  of  his  atoms.  We  fee  that 
t'hofe  motes  that  are  dancing  up  and  down  in  the 
beams  of  the  fun,  are  driven  about  in  various  and 
different  manners.  Now  they  feem  to  be  ftriving  to 
get  into  a  line  ;  now  they  are  moved  to  the  right, 
now  to  the  left,  in  Ihort,  every  way.  But  fince  alt 
bodies  ever  keep  the  fame  line,  unlefs  they  are  turn- 
ed out  of  their  courfe  by  fome  exterior  violence,  or 
by  the  preffure  of  their  own  interior  weight ;  ic 
muft  be  granted,  that  fome  motions  of  the  feeds, 
though  inviilble  to  the  eye,  agitate  thofe  motes  or 
little  bodies,  and  drive  them  to  and  fro  in  thaC 
manner;  for  the  primary  caufe  of  all  motion  and 
agitation  whatfoever,  that  is  obferved  in  things, 
is  in  the  feeds  themlelves.  Thus  we  fee  that  the 
Epicureans  held,  that  the  atoms  were  not  only  the 
firft  principles  of  things,  but  alfo  the  firft  caufe  of 
all  motion  An  impious  belief,  and  condemned 
by  the  Chriftian  faith,  which  teaches  us  rfeat  Godt 
alone  is  the  Crearor  and  firll:  mover  of  ail  things. 
Ver.  135  When  Democritus,  as  Flutarch  tells 
us,  lib  i.  de  Placit.Phiiofoph.  had  given  only  two 
properties  to  atoms,  buik  and  figure;  Epicurus 
beftowed  a  third,  weight;   atayxn  yaf  ((pjir/'^  tk 

It    is  iRiceflary  that  bodies  i'luuld  be  moved   bv 


borne  downwards  by  their  own  weight,  and  their  weight,  otherwife  they '\ould  not  be  moved 
fometimes  daftiing  againft  one  another  rebound,,  at  all ;  and  befides  this, he  endowed  hi- atoms  with, 
who  can  deny  that  they  are  toft  and  agitated  to  I  other  motions,  y.!iikzfoi.fiyK\iffi7,  xa)  Ka'la.  tirXri!r,r  of 
and  fro  in  a  iierpetual  motion.  |  inclination  and  of  lirokc,  which  tw"  ia'r,  though 

Ver.  95.  Since,  therefore,  the  feeds  are  continti-  '  preft  with  a  thoufand  peculiar  difficulties,  yet  be- 
itly  in  motion,  and  fince  they  ftrike  and  rebound,  '  caufe  they  depend  on  the  other  motion  xa]a:  ?aS- 
he  teaches,  in  thefe  ten  verfes,  that  the  refilition  firty,  downwa:rds,  which  proceeds  from  the  weight, 
of  thofe  rebounding  feeds  is  made  to  unequal  di-  are  likewife  h;:hle  to  all  thofe  exceptions  that  may 
ftances,  and  that  the  difference  of  the  blows  pro-  be  made  againft  that.  Firft,  then,  that  wei'-iit  is 
duces  the  difference  of  the  refilitions.  Now,  of  not  a  property  cf  atoms  is  evidently  proved  from 
thofe  feeds  that  rebound  to  the  tefs  diftances,  and  the  difference  of  weight  in  bodies  :  for  take  a  cube 
thai  ar«  toffcd  to  and  fro  in  a  narrower  fpace  than  !  of  gold,  and  hallow  it  half  through,  and  weigH'  if 

;  C  C  ij 
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againft  a  folid  cube  of  wood  of  the  fame  dimeti-  ■ 
fion ;  that  gold,  though  it  has  loft  half  its  matter,  , 
and  confequeiitly  half  its  weight  by  the  hollow,  ; 
is  twenty  timep  heavier  than  the  wood  ;  from  I 
■whence  the  confequcnce  is  natural  and  eafy.  For  I 
if  weight  were  a  property  of  matter,  it  would  be  \ 
itnpoffible  that  a  hollow  piece  of  gold  Ihould  out-  | 
\veigh  the  wood,  becaufe  the  wood  cannot  contain  i 
^  ten  times  greater  vacuity  than  that  hollow. 
And  this  argument,  if  applied  to  the  air,  more 
ftrongly  concludes,  becaufe  that  is  lighter,  efpe- 
cially  if  we  confider  that  the  air  is  a  continuum, 
and  not  a  congeries  of  particles,  whirled  about 
•without  any  union  and  conne6tion ;  for  innume- 
rable experiments  almoft  in  all  fluids  evince  the 
tontrary.  I  fhall  pafs  by  thofe  Dr.  Gliffon  hath 
propofed,  and  content  myfelf  with  one  concerning 
the  air,  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  faithful 
trials  of  the  honourable  Boyle.  The  38th  of  his 
continuation  of  his  Phjiico- Mechanical  Experi- 
ments fufficiently  evinces,  that  the  exbaufted  re- 
ceiver  is  quite  void  of  all  particles  of  air,  which 
evidently  proves  (as  little  attention  to  the  expe- 
riment will  difcover)  that  there  is  niotus  nexus, 
as  Bacon  calls  it,  in  the  air,  which  cannot  be  but 
in  a  continuum.  The  fame  may  be  proved  in 
■water  from  refiatSion  ;  for  why  are  not  the  rays 
<iiflurbed,  if  the  parts  are  in  motion  ?  When  ex- 
perience tells  us,  that  a  little  ftirring  wirh  the 
iinger  troubles  them.  Not  to  mcDtion,  that  this 
notion  of  fluidity,  though  embraced  by  the  Ple- 
Tiifts,  is  inconfiftent  with  their  hypothefis  an  am- 
bient attending  circle  being  r.ot  to  be  lound  in 
nature  for  each  moving  part:ck- ;  and  to  pafs  by 
the  difficulties  that  prcfs  their  opinion,  who  fancy 
reft  to  be  the  caufeof  continuity,  fincc  two  fmooth 
bodies,  whofe  furface  touch,  and  eternally  refh, 
•will  nerer  niuke  one  continuum ;  my  next  argu- 
ment agalnil  the  Epicureans  is  drawn  from  their 
own  principles.  For  fuppofe  weight  a  property  of 
atoms,  it  is  impoffible  the  world  fhould  be  framed 
according  to  their  hypothecs ;  for  how  could  the 
hicrher  atom  defcend,  and  touch  the  lower,  when 
the  motions  of  both  were  equal  ?  Nor  can  that 
little  declination,  that  xnnns  ^s]a  ^a/iyxXic-iv 
(which  the  Epicureans  are  fo  bold  to  afiunic,  con- 
■trary  to  all  fenle  and  reafon,  and  which  Plutarch, 
*'  de  Animae  Procrationc,  ex  Timeo,"  declares  as 
the  creat  charge  againft  Epicurus  w;  ic-jalruv  Wei- 
giytt-t  kIi/.c-iv  ly^  th  yM  Svre;,  as  aflerting  a  new  mo- 
tio  .  vx'Uho'jt  a  caui'ej  lelTcn  the  difficulty;  for,  as 
TuUy  argues,  if  all  atoms  decline,  then  none  of 
them  will  ever  ftick  together  ;  if  only  fonie,  "  hoc 
clTet  quafi  provincias  atomis  dare,  qux  rcdc, 
qux  obliqui  ferantur,"  that  wotild  be  to  pre- 
fcriba  to  atoms  their  particular  cfiiccs,  which  of 
them  (hou'.d  not  decline,  and  which  move  ob- 
liquely. But  grant  there  could  be  a  combina- 
tion, and  grant  that  combination  (which  is  im- 
poffible) fhould  ftop  in  fome  parts  cf  the  fpace, 
yet  from  the  very  nature  of  weight,  and  m<,tion, 
it  follows  that  the  world,  according  to  their  hy- 
pothefis,  could  net  be  made  in  that  order  we 
HOW  perceive  it.  For  fuppofe  this  quiet  frame ; 
the  atoms  that  fall  on  it,  us  the  laws  of  motion  in 


folid  bodies  require,  mufl  leap  backwahcl ;  but 
meeting  with  other  defcending  atoms,  their  refi- 
Ijtion  is  foon  ftopt,  and  fo  they  muft  defcend  a- 
gain,  and  then  flriking,  return,  but  not  to  fo  great 
a  diftance  as  before,  becaufe  the  velocity  of  the 
defcent  was  lefs ;  and  fo  the  diftance  flill  decreuf- 
ing,  the  atoms  in  a  little  time  mufl  reft,  and  only 
a  vaft  heap  of  matter,  clofe,  and  movelefs,  muft 
lie  on  that  fuppofed  quiet  frame  as  its  baCs. 

Ver.  127.  Xlolecula]  Phis  Latin  word  is  a  dimi- 
nutive of  r/ioL-s,  and  Ognifies  fmall  heaps  or  lumps 
of  any  matter  whatever.  Our  tranfiator  ufes  it  to 
exprefs  no  lefs  than  two  verfes  of  his  author ;  who 
fays  that  the  atoms  iirfb  move  of  themfelves;  and 

Inde  ea,  qux  parvo  funt  corpora  conciliatu, 
Et  quafi  proxima  funt  ad  vireis  priucipioruni, 

then  the  concrete  bodies,  that  are  of  the  lead 
bulk  or  fize,  and  that  approach  neareft  as  it  were 
to  the  exility  of  the  principles  (all  which  our  in- 
terpreter has  exprefTed  no  otherwife  than  by  the 
word  Motetulit). 

Idlibus  illorum  cxcis  impulfu  cientur. 
are  moved  by  the  invifiblc  blows  they  receive 
from  them, 

Ver.  128.  The  fmalleft  bodies  are  moved  firft, 
and  they  move  the  greater;  for  the  nearer  any 
compound  bodies  approach  to  the  unmixed  fim- 
plicity  of  their  principles,  the  more  eafy  they  are 
to  be  put  in  motion. 

Ver.  134.  To  exprefs  the  celerity  of  his  atoms, 
be  brings  an  inftance  of  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  beams 
of  the  fun,  and  employs  it  in  thefe  twenty-leven 
verfes,  as  an  argument  i  m'more.  The  Epicureans 
believed  that  light  confifts  of  fmall  particles  that 
flow  out  of  the  fur.,  w^ho  is  the  fountain  of  all 
light.  Moreover,  that  thefe  minute  particles  con- 
fift  of  feeds  agitated  by  various  motions,  whence 
the  motion  of  thofe  minute  particles  muft  be  re- 
tarded, and  become  more  flow  :  and,  laftly,  that 
they  do  not  find  an  open  paflagc  through  the  air, 
but  make  one,  and  are  hindered  in  their  flight  by 
meeting  with  particles  of  the  air.  But  that  atoms 
are  fimple  bodies,  not  obftrucSed  by  the  motions 
of  their  own  parts ;  and  are  moved  through  the 
free  and  unmolefted  void.  And  hence  they  con- 
clude, that  the  rays  of  the  fun  being  compofed  of 
a  moll  fuhtle  contexture  of  atoms,  which  do  not 
at  all  agree  in  the  fame  motion,  nor  pafs  through 
a  i'p2ce  entirely  free  and  empty,  ought  to  yield  ia 
fwiftnefs  to  the  atoms,  which  are  wholly  difen 
tangled  from  one  another,  and  move  through  a 
fpace  altogether  empty  and  unobftrudled  by  anj 
matter  whatever  :  xat  ^U  xaJ  r,  2ia  t5  xtvS  (feji 
Kolx   f^riSr.uixv   a-ravrr.iriy  tuv  avriKO'i'U.v'rcti*  yiyofiitu 

&.C.  Epicurus  to  Plercdotus. 

Ver.  14I.  The  very  words  of  Cowley,  in  hit 
hymn  to  the  Light,  Stanza  6. 
Sv/ift  as  light  thoughts  their  empty  career  run, 
Thy  race  i;  finilh'd,  when  begun. 
Nor  was  he  obliged  to  Lucretius  for  the  tjioughf, 
which  our  tranilator  haa  tskin  wholly  from  him. 
not  from  hi»  author* 
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Ver.  I4J.  That  is  to  fay,  they  pafs  not  through 
a  void  that  is  altogether  free  and  empty  of  all  bo- 
dies :  for  the  heat  of  the  fun  paffe-^  through  the 
air,  which  is  full  of  atoms  and  other  bodies  ;  as 
winds,  exhalations,  Sec.  which  refift  and  retard 
the  courfe  cf  his  rays;  and  this  is  what  he  means 
by  the  refifting  force  from  without,  ver.  150. 

Ver.  iji.  Ho  nicins  that  the  corpufclcs  of  the 
light  and  heat  of  thr.  fun  pals  not  through  the 
whole  air  in  an  inftaut  of  time,  nor  fingly  one  by 
one,  but  conglobed  ana  entana;led  in  one  another, 
which  niuft,  of  neceflity,  hinder  the  fwiftncfs  of 
their  courfe. 

Ver.  Tj8.  No  man  will  be  fo  fuolifh  as  to  pre- 
tend, that  the  atoms  ftop  in  the  air  to  cor.fult  and 
deliberate  among  themfelves  which  {hall  rjo  fir[>, 
•which  fecond,  &c.  This  and  the  two  following 
verfes,  feme  of  the  editors  of  Lucretius  have  re- 
je6led  :  others  retain  them,  and  interpret  them  as 
above.  Whoever  think  fit  to  reje<5l  them,  may 
give  them  what  explication  they  pleaie. 

Ver.  161.  In  thefe  feventeen  verfts,  Lucretius, 
who  is  always  arguing,  though  but  very  weakly 
againft  Providence,  takes  occafion  to  deride  the 
Stoics,  who  held  matter  of  itfelf  to  be  unadlive, 
and  incapable  to  produce  any  thing  :  but  that  it 
is  moved  and  dilpofed  to  ad,  not  by  its  own 
flrength  and  power,  but  by  the  Divine  Mind. 
Then  he  audacioufly  and  impioufly  affirms,  that 
matter,  rude  as  it  was,  did  make  this  world  with- 
out any  art  or  counfel,  or  defign,  and  accomplifh 
all  thole  works  which  the  ignorant  and  lupcrfti- 
tious  vulgar  afcribe  to  wifdom  and  providence. 
That  pleafure  is  the  guide  of  the  lile  of  man  ; 
that  all  things  are  ruled  and  governed  by  her  di- 
redlion,  and  that  God  neither  made  this  world, 
nor  any  thing  elfe  for  the  fake  of  man.  And, 
laftjy,  he  promifes  to  fliov.'  in  another  place,  that 
the  frame  of  the  world  is  fo  artlefs,  confufed,  and 
ill  put  together,  as  to  evince  itfelf  to  be  a  work 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Wifdom.  In 
the  fifth  book  we  fliall  fee  how  he  will  keep  his 
word  with  us : 

Qnid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promiflbr  hiatu. 

Meanwhile,  how  much  wifer  he,  who  faid,  "  Coe- 
li  enarrant  gloriam  Dei,  et  opera  manuum  ejus 
enunciat  firmamentum,"  Pi'al.  xix.  i.  When. we 
fee  any  thing  move,  fays  Cicero,  in  fixed  and  re- 
gular motions,  as  the  fpheres,  the  feafons,  and 
many  other  things,  do  we  doubt  thofe  works  are 
made  without  counfel  and  reafon  ?  When  we  con- 
fider  with  how  wonderful  a  celerity  the  heavens 
are  whirled  around  in  fo  conllant  and  never-fail- 
ing a  manner,  making  and  maintaining  the  uni- 
verfal  vicifhtudes,  to  the  prefervatior.  and  utmoft 
benefit  of  all  things,  can  we  doubt  that  they  are 
made  and  done  without  reafon,  nay,  and  without 
an  excellent  and  Divine  reafon  and  wifdom  too  i 
"  de  Natura  Deor."  lib.  2. 

Ver.  17?.  He  has  already  affirmed,  that  all  the 
feeds  tend  downwards,  and  that  all  upward  mo- 
tion is  violent.  He,  now,  in  thirty-two  verfes, 
Trges  the  fame  again,  and  teaches^  that  no  body, 
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not  even  fire  excepted,  naturally  afpires,  but  is 
driven  upwards  by  the  force  of  other  bodies,  ia 
like  manner  as  the  fap  rifes  in  trees,  as  blood  gufh- 
es  out  of  a  wound,  and  as  a  piece  of  timber  mounts 
when  it  i>  plunged  into  water.  For,  who  doubts 
but  that  the  fame  fap,  the  fame  blood,  and  the 
fame  piece  of  timber  would  tend  downwards  in 
the  void,  though  the  fap  rifes  up  in  the  trees,  the 
blood  fpouts  out  of  the  veins,  and  the  timber  e- 
merges  and  leaps,  at  leaR  half  of  its  thickncfs, 
out  of  the  water.  Laftly,  h;  obferves,  thnt  the 
rays  of  the  fun  tend  downwards,  that  ftars,  fiery- 
meteors,  and  lijjhtiiin;,'-,  fall  to  the  ground;  and 
concludes,  th;;t  lire  is  carried  upwards,  not  by  its 
own  force,  but  by  the  impulfc  of  protruding  bo- 
dies. And,  upon  this  he  lays  the  foundation  of 
the  double,  th.~t  is  to  fay,  natural  and  violent  mo- 
tion of  his  atoms.  Plutarch,  r.  Plac.  Phil.  cap. 
IZ.  xa]  rx  -stouiTU.  fAv  civXtx.  r\  to,  t|  Ixetticoi  ffvyx^c'.- 
fdara.  ficcno;  'ix^'  And  6impliciiis  teaches  that  Epi- 
curus was  of  o))inion,  arrstt  <riLf/,a  jla^c;  tx'^''-  '^*'  ** 

itt)  to  a,\u. 

Ver.  180.  Here  we  may  obferve  a  filentanthy- 
pnphora  :  for  the  poet  anfwcrs  beforehand  the  ob- 
jections that  his  adverfaries  might  urge  againft 
him.  But  it  will  be  faid  that  fire  moves  upward  t 
to  which  he  anfwers  :  And  plants  and  trees  rife 
upward  likewife,  by  reafon  of  the  driving  forca 
from  beneath,  which  breaking  out  of  the  earth, 
compels  them  to  grow  by  afcent :  and  yet  all 
ponderous  things  naturally,  and  as  much  as  in 
them  lies,  fink  downwards. 

Ver.  199.  Though  the  weight  of  the  flame  na- 
turally flrives  to  deprefs  and  bring  down  the 
flame  ;  yet  the  force  and  flrength  of  the  ambient 
air  compels  and  drives  it  upwards.  Thus  it  yields 
to  an  element  heavier  and  more  denfe  than  itfelf, 
but  is  not  borne  upwards  of  its  own  accord. 

Ver.  203.  Here  fome  may  be  apt  to  think,  that 
Epicurus,  and  Lucretius,  who  follows  his  opinion, 
arc  miflaken  ;  for  the  ftars  never  fall.  But  by  the 
word  ftars  in  this  place,  we  are  to  underfland  a 
fatty.oleaginous  and  fulphureous  exhalation,  which 
kindles  in  the  air,  and  falls  to  the  ground  in  a 
purple-coloured  jelly.  Virgil  has  imitated  this 
paflage  of  Lucretius,  anddefcribes  the  fall  of  thefe 
exhalations,  Georg.  i.  v.  365, 

S:epe  etiam  Stellas,  verlto  impendente  videbis 
Prsecipites  ccelo  labi ;  nodlifque  per  umbram 
Flammarum  longos  a  tergo  albefcere  tradlus. 

The  feeming  ftars  fall  headlong  from  the  Ikies  : 
And  Ihooting  through  the  darknefs,  gild  the  night 
With  fweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of  light. 

Ariftotle  fays,  they  are  exhalations  of  the  earth, 
that  are  apt  to  take  fire  ;  and  that  being  carried 
up  into  the  middle  regions  of  the  air,  they  kindle, 
by  means  of  their  being  comprefTed  by  the  cold  of 
the  circurafufed  air  :  and  he  calls  this  kind  of  ex- 
halation ^'S.vth^Dfin,  and  "Ar^-s  piri,-,  "  difcurfus  et 
fluxus  Stella."  Anaxagoras  held  thefe  meteors  to 
be  fparkles  that  fall  from  the  fiery  region.  Euna- 
pius  in  J£des,  calls  them,  i^vof^oaT  -rUa  a?j«», "  Ef- 
C    c    i>j 
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flu^ntjSE  qusedam  Stellarum."  Andche  Arabs  Sbi- 
bab,  v.hich  the  Commentator  upon  Ulugh  Beigh's 
Fables,  explains,  "  Stella  quas  nodlc  ir.cedit  ficut 
igiiis;"  and  Stella  "  Demones  pcliens;"  lor  the 
ancient  Arabs  and  eaftern  people  lancied  fallinp^ 
ftars  to  be  fiery  darts  lanced  from  heaven,  againli 
the  devils,  or  evil  fpirit;.  of  the  air  ;  as  the  learned 
Golias  has  likewil'e  obftrved  in  his  notes  upnn 
Altcrp-an,  p.  65.  But  Fromondus  Meteor,  lib.  2. 
cap.  3.  cefcribe.<  them,  according  to  thcdnSiine 
of  Ariftotle,  to  be  a  fiery  exhalation  forced  out  of 
a  cloud,  and  having  the  refemblance  of  a  true  fal- 
ling ftar.  1  hey  are  thought  to  c.nwt  from  the 
fame  caufe  and  origin  a?  lightning,  though  they 
are  not  attended  by  thunder,  at  lead  not  perceiv- 
able by  us  :  but  they  bear  the  lame  pn  portion  to 
lightning,  as  the  fire  of  a  mufquet  does  to  that  of 
a  cannon;  for,  as  at  a  great  diftance  we  may  fee 
the  fire  of  a  mufquet.  but  fcarce  here  its  noife, 
though  the  fire  of  a  cannon  at  the  fame  diflance  is 
feen,  and  its  noife  plainly  heard  :  fo  by  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  exility  of  the  exhalation,  we  hear  not 
the  noife  when  thefe  fallen  ftars  break  from  a 
cloud,  as  we  do  that  of  thunder  that  follows  light- 
ning. Fromondus  compares  thefe  meteors  to  our 
kind  of  fireworks  called  rockets  (though  their 
motions  be  different,  that  of  the  one  being  forced 
upwards,  the  other  downwards) ;  which  run  in  a 
train  and  fall  in  the  manner  of  the  liars.  And, 
therefore,  Pliny  calls  them  '•  Scintilla.s  &  Difcur- 
fus  Stellarem,"  and  Ptolemy,  "  Trajedtiones  :" 
both  which  are  expreffed  by  Manilius  in  thefe 
verfes : 

Prxcipites  (lellx  paffiir.que  volare  vidcntur, 
Quum  vaga  per  nitidum  fcintillant   lumina  mun- 

dum ; 
Et  tenuis  longis  jaculantur  crinibus  ignes, 
Exurguntque  procul  volucres  imitata  fagiitas, 
Arida  quum  gracili  tenuaturftmita  fiio. 

/.ill.  i.  V.  845 
Which  Creech  renders  thus : 
And  flill,  when  wand'ring  flars  adorn  the  night. 
The  falling  meteors  draw  l-ng  trains  of  light : 
Like  arrows  flict  from  the  celelhal  bow, 
They  cut  the  air,  and  flrike  our  eyes  below. 

Ver.  210.  To  do  julVice  in  this  place  to  Lucre- 
tius, 1  muft  give  the  original  text  of  this  pafiage, 
which  onr  interpreter  has.  not  faithfully  rendered  : 

llhid  in  his  qucque  te  rebus  cognofcere  avemus : 
Corpora  cum  dtorfum  rectunj,pcr  inant  feruntur 
Ponderibus  propriis,  incerto  tempore  fcrmc, 
Incertifque  locis  fpacio  decedere  paulum, 
Tantum  quod  Momen  mutatum  dicerc  poflis. 
To  explain  thefe  five  verfes,   Creech  beflows  but 
tM  0 : 

HoVv  feeds  in  downward  mction  muft  decline. 
Though  very  little  from  th'  exadefl  line.   * 

He  has  totally  « niitted,  "  i.certo  tempore  ferme, 
.Incertifque  locis  ;"  which  words,  neverthelefs,  have 
a  Cgnification,  and  that  too  of  great  importance 
in  this  place  :  for  what  Lucretius  lays  is  this,  that 
the  atoms,  when  by  their  own  weight,  they  are 
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borne  downwards  through  the  void   in  a  dire<5i      J 
line,  do  at  fome  time  or  <  fher,  but  "  incerto  tern-  '    I 
pore,"  at  no  one  fixed  and  determina'e  time,  and 
in  fome   parts  of  the  void  likewife.  but  "  iiicertis 
locis,"  not  in  any  one  cerain    and  determinate      ■ 
place  of  it,  decline  a  little  from  the  direct  line  by 
their  own  ftrength  acd  power;  but  (o,  neverthe- 
lefs, that    the    diredl  motion    can  be  faid  to  be 
chanvred  the   leaf!:  that  can  be  imagined-     Info- 
mucli  that  he  inlinuates,  that  his  atoms  are  moved 
as  animals;  which  apj  ears  more  evidently,  ver. 
259   where  fpeaking  of  the  voluntary  motion  of 
men,  he  ufes  alinoll  the  very  fdme  words. 

Declinamus  item  m^tus,  nee  tempore  certo. 
Nee  regione  loci  certa,  fed  ubi  iyfd  tulit  Mens. 

Thus  this  inveterate  enemy  of  Providence,  bellows 
only  not  a  mind,  only  not  a  will  on  hi-  ftuijid  and 
fenfelefs  atoms.  But,  to  proceed  to  the  explica- 
tion of  this  declining  motion. 

The  poet  has  difputed  at  large  of  the  feeds  na- 
tural motion  downwards,  and  viilent  upwards. 
Now,  from  whence  can  that  violent  motion  pro- 
ceed but  from  ftrokc  ?  but  the  feeds  being  heavy, 
and  therefore  defcending  thrrugh  the  void  in  a 
diretl  line,  and  with  equal  fwiftnefs,  could  never 
meet,  never  overtake  one  another,  fo  that  nothing 
could  be  generated  whatever;  and  nothing  would 
exift  but  empty  fpace,  and  invifible  principles. 

Defertum  prater  Spatiuni,  et  Primordia  cajca, 

IjU^rclius. 

The  opinion  of  Democritus  laboured  under  this 
defeift :  for,  as  Plutarch  fays,  "  de  Flacit.  Philo- 
foph."  lib.  i.  c.  23.  he  acknowledged  only  one 
fort  of  motion  ;  xu'la.  zs'f.r.yiv,  fur  (b  it  ought  to  be 
read,  not  xa'ja  ■jzXa.y'io-),  as  is  manifei)  from  Cicero, 
who,  in  his  book  of  Fate,  fays,  "  Quandam  vim 
motus  habebant,  impulfionis,  quam  Plagam  ille 
appellat,  a  te  Epicure,  gravitatus  et  pondcris." 
Formerly,  they  [the  atumsj  had  a  motion  of 
impuife,  which  he  (^Democritus)  calls  llroke  :  but 
you.,  Epicurus,  gave  them  a  motion  of  heavinefs 
and  weight.  Epicurus,  therefore,  held  two  forts 
of  natural  niotfon  :  one  perpendicular,  the  other 
declining  :  oiio  eiin  -rni  Kivvtuico;,  to  xcfik  imif/iy.v,  ts 
TO  Kara. -zea^iyxy-iiirit.  "  Plutarch,  de  Placit.  Fhiloi". 
lib.  I.  cap.  23.  ■  Now,  this  motion  of  declination 
was  thought  neceffary,  becaufe,  otherwife  the 
atoms  could  nevei*  have  met  t'^gether;  and,  con- 
fequently,  there  could  have  been  no  generation  of 
any  thing  whatever.  Cicero,  in  I.  lib.  de  Fin. 
Cciifet  [Epicurus]  "  ilia  folida  ac  individua  Cor- 
pora Materia:  ferri  fuo  deorfum  pondere  ad  lineam': 
hunc  hatiiralem  cfle  omnium  Corporum  Moturti. 
Deit.de  ibidem  homo  acutus  cum  illud  occurreret,fi 
omnium  deorfum  e  regione  ferrentur,  et  ut  dixi,  ad 
lineam,  nunquam  fore  ut  Atomus  altera  alteram 
pofTet  attingere  :  itaque  attulit  rem  commenti- 
tiam  :  dedinare  dixit  Atomuni  pcrpaulum,  quo  ni- 
hil pofft  t  fieri  minus.  ■  Ita  effici  Copulationis,  et 
Complexiones  et  Adhxfiones  Atomorum  inter  fe, 
ex  quo  efliceretur  mundus,  omnefque  partes  mun- 
di,  quxque  in  eo  funt."  Epicurus  was  of  opinion, 
that  thole  indivifible  and  folid  bodies  are  carried 


downwards  in  a  diredl  line  by  their  own  weight ; 
that  this  is  the  natural  motion  of  all  hodies  :  hut 
at  the  fame  time,  he  fagacioufly  reflecfled,  that  if 
all  the  atoms  defcended  hy  their  own  weight  in  a 
ftraight  line,  they  would  never  reach  or  touch  rne 
another.  He,  therefore,  being  put  to  his  flilfts 
for  another  invention,  affffrted  that  they  dechne 
fome  fmall  matter  in  their  defcciit  ;  but  fo  very 
little,  that  nothing  can  be  lefs  and  that  from  this 
declination  proceed  the  conjundlions,  unions  and 
adhefions  of  the  atoms  to  one  another,  and  among 
themfelves :  by  which  means  was  made  the  world 
and  all  its  feveral  parts,  and  whatever  things  are 
contained  in  it.  This  opinion  Lucretius  explains, 
in  30  verfes  ;  and  firft,in  thefe  fix  verfes,  teaches, 
that  this  declining  motion  nluft  be  granted,  other- 
wife  the  feeds  would  be  moved  like  drops  of  rain, 
always  apart  and  disjoined  from  one  another. 
There  would  be  no  blows,  and  the  atoms  would 
never  combine  and  join  together  :  the  coiifequence 
of  which  would  be,  that  there  could  be  no  com- 
pound bodies. 

Ver.  2i6.  Lucretius  adheres  fo  obftinately  to 
this  Krjfiir/v  »a.]a  zra^iyy.XKriv,  motion  by  declination, 
that  he  will  by  no  means  fulTer  it  to  be  extorted 
from  him  ;  and,  therefore,  he  Iharply  inveighs  a- 
gainft  thofe  who  believe  that  the  heavier  feed?,  as 
they  defcend  through  the  void,  can  overtake  and 
ftrike  the  lighter  ;  infomuch  that  there  is  no  need 
of  his  pretended  declination  in  their  defcent ;  he 
afierts,  that  all  feeds  are  alike  fwift,  and  that  they 
are  hurried  through  the  void  with  an  equal  velo- 
city ;  and,  therefore,  thofe  that  follow,  can  never 
overtake  thofe  that  are  before  them.  But  he  grants 
that  the  medium  tlirough  which  they  pal's,  may 
contribute  to  the  haflening  or  retarding  of  their 
motion';  and  that  bodies  of  the  fame  matter,  but 
different  in  weight,  when  they  fail  from  above 
downwards  through  water,  or  through  the  air, 
are  not  alike  fwift,  which  is  falfe  ;  but  he  will 
have  the  motion  to  be  the  fwifter,  the  more  free 
and  empty  the  place  i?,  through  which  the  bodies 
move  ;  fo  that  where  the  fpace  is  moll;  void  and 
empty,  there  the  motion  muH  confequently  be 
moft  fwift ;  and  be  there  ever  fo  many  motions, 
or  things  moving  in  that  fpace,  they  are  all  of  a 
like  fwiftnefs. 

Ver.  234.  Having  confuted  the  opinion  he  laft 
propofed,  he  concludes  in  thefe  fix  verfes,  that  the 
atoms  decline  in  their  motion  ;  but  fo  little,  that 
nothing  can  be  lefs :  nay,  not  fo  much  as  that  they 
can  be  faid  to  be  moved  obliquely:  for  the  fenfes 
themfelves  teach  us,  that  heavy  things  when  they 
tendtlownwards,  make  not  their  defcent  in  an 
obhque  motion  ;  but  the  fame  fenfes  cannot  per- 
fuade,  that  heavy  things  do  not  decline  in  the 
•leaft  ;  fince  the  declination  is  fo  fmall  that  it  can- 
not be  perceived.  And,  therefore,  fince  the  fenfes 
are  not  repugnant  to  it,  and  that  the  generating 
of  things,  which  could  never  be  done  at  all  with- 
out that  motion,  indifperfibly  requires  it,  we  muft, 
of  neceffity,  admit  a  declination  of  the  feeds  in 
their  defcent.  Here,  too,  our  ti  aullator  has  omit- 
ted thefe  two  verfes  of  his  author, 
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And  yet  they  contain  a  part  of  the  argument,  as 
the  reader  may  obferve  by  the  explication  I  have 
given  of  them. 

Ver  £36  It  is  modeft  in  the  poet  to  a(k  of  us 
to  believe  only  this;  and  yet  he  might  with  equal 
reafon  have  ittfifted  on  the  moft  oblique  motion 
that  can  be  imagined.  If  he  apprehends  the  judg- 
ment of  the  fenfes,  away  with  thefe  imp.rtunatc 
judges,  and  for  once  let  them  fuffer  tliemfelves  to 
be  impofed  upon.  This  rcqueft  would  be  no  lefs 
reafonable  than  the  other.  Befides,.  even  this  de- 
clination is  invented  at  pleafure  :  for  as  Cicero  tells 
us  in  the  firft  book  de  Finib.  "  Ait  declinare  Ato- 
mos  fine  caufa,  quo  nihil  turpius  eft  Phyfico  :.Et 
ilium  motum  naturalem  omnium  pondcrum  e  re- 
gione inferiorem  locum  petentium  fine  caufa  eri- 
puit  Atomis.  Nee  tamen  id  cujus  caufa  h:tc  fecerat 
ajTecutus  eft  :  Nam,  five  omiies  Atomi  declina- 
bunt,  five  alias  declinabunt,  alia;  fuo  niotu  recfle  fe.« 
centur  :  primum  erit  hoc  quail  provincias  Ato- 
mis dare,  qux  reifte,  qux  oblique  ferantur :  deinde 
eadem  ilia  Atomoruni,  in  qua  eiiam  Democritus 
hscret,  turbulenta  Concurfio  hunc  Mundi  ornatum 
efficere  non  poterit."  Epicurus  fays,  the  acom» 
decline  without  caufe,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
unbecoming,  more  unworthy  of  a  natural  philofo- 
pher  ;  and  has,  without  any  reafon  likewife.  taken 
from  them  that  motion  which  is  natural  to  all 
heavy  bodies,  that  defcend  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  place  :  but  neither  has  he 
gained  the  point  for  the  fake  of  which  he  invent- 
ed all  this.  For  either  all  the  atoms  will  decline, 
and  none  will  ever  cleave  and  ftick  together,  or 
fome  only  will  decline,  while  the  others  defcend 
perpendicularly,  as  they  naturally  ought  to  do. 
And  this  is,  in  the  firft  place,  to  prefcribe  to  atoms 
tlhtir  feveral  duties  and  cffices;  which  of  theni 
fliall  dtfcend  in  a  ftraight  line,  which  obliquely  : 
and  in  the  next  place,  fuch  a  turbulent  and  con- 
fufed  concourfe  of  atoms,  the  fhelf  on  which  De- 
mocritus likewife  run  aground,  could  never  make 
this  beautiful  and  regular  frame  of  the  world. 

Ver.  240.  In  the  following  41  verfes,  Lucretius 
contends  yet  farther  for  the  declining  motion  o£ 
his  atoms.  All  men  feel  within  themfelves,  that 
fome  of  their  motions  are  voluntary.  Every  one 
perceives  a  liberty  in  himfelf,  and  does  not,  with- 
out good  reafon,  conjecture  the  like  freedom  to  be 
in  other  animals  ;  for  he  fees  that  they  do  not 
perform  their  motions  at  a  certain  time,  nor  in  a 
certain  order;  but  vary  them  as  they  lift,  and  live 
as  they  pleafe  themfelves.  Nay,  when  the  barri- 
ers of  the  lifts  are  thrown  open  on  a  fudden,  we 
only  not  fee  the  will  of  the  courfer  ftarting  to  the 
race,  and  running  even  before  his  limbs  are  in 
motion.  Upon  hearing  the  firft  (bout  he  pricks 
up  his  ears,  and  the  inward  motion  of  his  mind  i$ 
hurried  forward,  while  the  fpirits  that  are  to  be 
conveyed  threugh  the  nerves  into  the  feveral  joints 
and  members  of  his  body  aftetnble  more  flowly ; 
and  with  greater  diflicnhy  obey  the  eager  nic» 
C  c  iiij 
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tions  of  his  mind.  Befides,  when  we  are  compel- 
led  to  ad  by  any  exter-.or  or  foreign  force,  fonie- 
thing,  I  know  not  what,  lies  hid  within  us,  that 
refifts  and  oppofes  that  compuUlon.  And  we 
plair.ly  perceive  a  difference  within  ourfel.ves,  and 
fecnt  to  do  ano'her  thing  when  we  atfi  of  our  own 
accord,  than  wfien  we  are  compelled  and  moved 
to  aAion  by  any  exterior  and  foreign  force.  But 
from  whence  proceeds  this  liberty  ?  Search  the 
feeds  themfelves;  nothing  like  it  is  concealed  in 
them.  The  chain  of  nectCity  and  fate  isfaft  lii,k- 
ed  together  by  the  flraight  and  dired  motion  of 
the  principles,  from  their  ftriking  one  another,  if 
they  can  ftrike,  unlefs  they  decline,  the  fame  ne- 
ctfTity  follows.  The  declination  therefore  of  the 
atoms  only  remains  to  which  our  liberty  can  be 
due- 
Plutarch,  in  the  Treatife  de  At.  Sclert.  teach- 
es  us,  that  this  dodlrine  of  the  declining  motii^n 
of  atoms  was  Jirll  broached  by  Epicurus  c-ru;  a- 


ffiv^^ur.v  V  T-j^n  -^arciCi/Jn,  y.ai  re  \f  r.fih  p.h  k-xt- 
yrlcth  And  that  the  reafon  whv  he  fet  up  this  opi- 
nion, was,  bccaufe  he  feared  that  if  no  other  mo- 
tion were  allowed  to  a;rms  but  that  which  they 
naturally,  and  of  necdlity  have,  by  thtir  own 
weight,  wefhouldnot  be  free  agents  in  any  thing, 
fince  our  irind  would  be  moved  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  it  would  be  compelled  to  move  in  by  the  mo- 
tion cf  the  atoms.  But  Cicero  in  his  Treatife  cf 
Fate,  blames  Epicurus  for  this  foolifh.  opinion,  in 
thefi  words  :  *•  Epicurus  ab  Atomis  petit  prsG- 
<3ium,  eafcue  de  via  ceducit,  et  uno  tempore  fuf- 
eipit  duas  res  inenodabiles :  unum,  ut  fine  caufa 
fiat  aliquid,  ex  quo  exiftet  ut  de  nihilo  quippiam 
fiat ;  quod  ntc  ip{j,  nee  cuiquam  Phyfico  placet : 
alterum,  ut  cum  duo  individua  per  inanitatem  fe- 
luniur.^altcrum,  e  regione  moveatur,  alterum  de- 
ciinet."  Epicurus  fled  for  refuge  to  the  atoms, 
and  leads  them  out  of  their  way  :  and  by  fo  doing' 
fubjf  as  himfelf  to  two  difficulties  that  can  never 
be  iolved.  One,  that  any  thing  can  be  drne  with- 
cut  a  caufe  :  frcm  whence  it  follows,  that  every 
thing  may  proceed  from  nothing:  which  neither 
himfcH,  nor  any  natural  philr.fopher  will  allow  : 
the  ether,  that  v  hen  two  indivifible  bodies  are 
moved  tl?rough  the  void,  one  of  them  ihould 
u;ove  m  a  dirt(5l  line;  the  other  by  declination. 
And  the  fame  author  farther  evinces  the  vainiaefs 
€>[  his  opinion,  by  Ihowing  it  to  be  wholly  need- 
Icfs;  and  that  the  freedom  of  will  in  anmia;s 
proceeds  from  another  caufe.  "  Ad  Animorum 
motus  voIunTarios  non  effrequirenda  caufa  exter- 
na ;  Motuscnim  v.luntarius  earn  naturam  in  fe 
continet,  ut  fit  in  iioftra  p.  teftate,  nob.lque  pare- 
at:  nee  ^  id  fine  caufa:  ejus  enim  cauia  ipfa  eft 
Natura."  We  need  not  feck  an  external  caufe  for 
the  voluntary  motions  cf  the  mind  ;  for  voluntary 
motion  contains  within  itfelf  fuch  a  nature,  that 
Jt  it  in  our  power,  and  is  obedient  to  us  ;  and  this 
too  not  withcut  a  caufe,  for  nature  herfelf  is  the 
caufe  of  ,r.  Lib.  de  Fato.  Thus,  even  in  Cicero's 
cpinion,  any  antecedent  external  caufe  takes  away 
liberty  But  freedom  of  will  does  not  require  an 
antecedent  external  caule  to  make  it  move ;  Cnce 
Vfcas  the  caufe  of  its  mttion  within  itfelf.  Thtre- 


fore,  Lucretius  has  no  reafon  to  afcrlbe  the  volan  " 
tary  motions  of  nun.  or  of  irrational  animals,  to 
the  exterior  motion  of  atoms,  fince  thty  proceed 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  free  mind.  It  is  well, 
however,  that  Lucretius  owns  that  all  our  adions 
are  not  the  effects  of  ncceffity  or  fate;  but  he  was 
in  the  wrong  to  impute  this  freedom  to  the  de- 
clining motii.n  of  his  atoms. 

But  fince  the  Epicureans  acknowledge  the  liberty 
of  the  will,  we  may  take  it  as  a  fuppofition  already 
granted,  and  without  any  farther  proof,  make  uf? 
of  it  in  our  difputes  agaiiilt  them  ;  but,  becaufc  it  is 
of  great  confequence,  and  is  the  foundation  of  Se- 
neca's and  Plutarch's  difcourfes.  "  Cur  Bonis  ma- 
le, et  Malis  bene,"  why  good  men  are  aiHided  and 
why  villains  profper.it  dcfervesfome  confirmation. 
I  he  liberty  of  the  will  is  a  power  to  choofe,  or  re- 
lufeany  thing  after  that  the  underftanding  hath 
confidcred  it,  and  fropcied  it  as  good  or  bad.  This 
IS  that  TO  If  iiuh  of  Epidetus ;  and,  as  he  calls  it, 
ikiih>ov,  Uci>i,To:,  an^sfirri^^cv  free,  not  fub- 
jcd  to  hindrance  or  impediment.  And  Adrlaa 
dehvers  it  as  his  dodrine,  ri,  crjo^/j;^,,  «S'  ,'  z,i- 
viK>;<ra,  tC^ajar  Our  will  not  Jupiter  himfelf  can 
fetter.  Epicurus  calU  it  tI  ^„r^  ,>!,-  and  that  fach  a 
power  belongs  to  every  man,  is  evident  fn  m  the 
general  content  of  mankind  ;  for  every  man  finds 
fuch  a  power  in  himfelf,  and  thence  proceeds  this 
agreement ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  laws,  of  all 
rewards  and  punilhments.  For  it  would  be  very 
ridiculous  for  a  prince  to  command  a  ftone  not  to 
.ah,  or  break  it  fordoing  fo.     Origen  declares, 

*r<nV.vantlLucian  ingenioufly  makes  Sofaftrus  bafile 
Minos,  after  he  had  gra^jed  that  all  men  ad  ac- 
crrding  to  the  determination  of  fate,  h  !««,-« 
Wi'ra\%  y,vyfi,l  rk  ^.aKrU,  which  ordains,  cvc'ry 
mans  adions  as  foon  as  he  is  b<  rn;  and  the  com- 
paffionate  philolopher,  who  would  have  all  offen- 
ces forgiven,  produceth  this  argument :  »  yko  U- 
*>,«.-a^a:^,«v«v  «X>.a  rm  ^i(^  y.alr^a,'i<arf,iycy]  for 
none  fin  willingly,  but  are  forced.  But  more,  this 
may  receive  a  particular  confirn)ation  from  e'very 
man's  experience;  for  let  him  defctnd  into  himfelf 
he  will  find  as  great  evidence  for  the  liberty  of  hil 
will,  as  for  his  being,  as  Cartes  delivers  ;  thouuh 
he  IS  extremely  miftaken.  when  he  tells  us  in  a 
metaphyficai  ecftafy,  "  A  quocunque  Cmus,  et 
quamtumvis  ille  fit  potens,  quantumris  fallai. 
banc  mhilom.nus  in  nobis  libenatem  effe  experi- 
mur.  ut  ftmper  ab  iis  credendis  qua  non  plan^ 
certa  iunt  ct  explorata,  pcffjmus  abftinere,  atque 
jta  cavere,  nc  ur.quam  errcmus  :"  From  whom- 
focvcr  we  have  our  being,  and  how  potent  or  de- 
ceitful foever  he  be,  yet  we  find  whhin  ourfelves 
this  liberty,  that  we  can  abftain  from  believing 
thofe  things  that  are  not  evidently  certain,  and  ex- 
perimentally tried  and  proved  to  be  fo  :  and  be  fo 
aware  of  ourfelvei-  as  never  to  be  miftaken  :  for 
what  does  he  in  thi-  but  detern^ine  the  extent  of 
that  power,  of  whofc  bounds  he  is  akogetlier  ig- 
norant.' and  place  this  cogitation  beyond  his 
reach,  whofe  power  to  deceive  is  infinite,  and 
,  his  will  equal  to  his  ability.  But  let  us  all  confi- 
j  dtr  cut  ylual  adions,  and  we  ff.ali  find  every  oce 
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a  demonftration.  For  let  a  thoufand  men  think 
on  any  thing,  and  propofe  it  to  my  choice,  I  will 
embrace  or  rejedl  it  according  to  their  defire, 
which  neceflarily  proves  my  liberty;  unlcfs  thefe 
thoufand,  or  perhaps  the  whole  world,  were  de- 
termined to  think  on  the  fame  thing  I  was  to 
aift.  For  my  part,  if  any  one  would  take  the  bit 
and  bridle  of  fate,  I  fliall  not  envy  him  the  ho- 
nour, nor  be  very  willing  to  blind  myfelf,  to  have 
the  convenience  of  a  guide.  Let  Velleius  think 
it  a  commendation  for  Cato  to  be  good,  "  quia 
aliter  effe  non  potuit,"  becaufe  he  could  not  be 
otherwife;  and  Lncan  agree  with  him  in  his  feu- 
tence  :  I  (hould  rather  be  freely  fo. 

"  This  is  oppofed  by  thofe  who  imagine  the  foul 
material,  and  therefore  all  her  adlions  neceflary  ; 
becaufe  matter  once  moved  will  ftill  keep  the  fame 
motion,  and  the  fame  determination  which  it  re- 
ceived, which  mufl  needs  deflroy  all  liberty,  and 
evidently  proves  the  Epicurean  hypothtfis  to  be 
inconfiftent  with  it.  Others  urge  prefcience,  and 
think  themfelves  fecure  of  vi(ftory,  whilft  the  De- 
ity is  on  their  fide.  The  weaknefs  of  the  former 
opinion  will,  hereafter,  be  difcovered ;  and  Car- 
tes has  faid  enough  to  filence  the  latter  objedion. 
"  His  difficultatibus  nos  expediemus,  fi  rccordemur 
mentem  noftram  effe  finitam,  Dei  autem  poten- 
tiam,  per  quam  non  tantum  omnia,  qux  funt,  aut 
efTe  poffunt,  ab  seterno  prsefcivit,  fed  etiam,  voluit, 
ac  prajordinavit,  effe  infinitam,  ideoque  hanc  qui- 
dem  a  nobis  fatis  attingi,  ut  clare  et  diftinde  per- 
cipiamus  ipfa.m  in  Deo  effe,  non  autem  fjtis  com- 
prehendi,  ut  videamus  quo  padto  liberas  hcmi- 
num  afliones  indeterminatas  relinquat.  Liberta- 
tis  autem,  &  indifTerentis  qure  in  nobis  eft,  ni^s 
jta  confcios  effe  ut  nihil  fit  quod  evldentiiis  &  per- 
fefl-iiis  comprehendamus.  Abfurdum  enim  eiVet, 
propterea  quod  non  comprehendimus  unam  rem, 
quam  fcimus  ex  natura  fua  nobis  debere  effe  in- 
comprehenfibilem,  de  alia  dubitare  quam  intime 
comprehendimus,  atque  apud  nofmet  ipfos  expe- 
rimur."  We  may  extricate  ourfelves  from  thefe 
difficulties,  if  we  refledi  that  our  mind  is  finite ; 
but  that  the  power  of  God,  by  which  he  not  only 
foreknew  from  all  eternity  all  things  that  arc,  or  that 
can  be,  but  likewife  willed  and  preordained  them, 
is  infinite;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  enough  for  us 
plainly  and  diftindly  to  perceive  and  knew  that 
fuch  a  power  is  in  God  :  and  though  we  cannot 
fo  fully  comprehend  the  extent  of  it,  as  to  fee 
how  and  by  what  means  he  leaves  the  free  ac- 
tions of  men  undetermined,  yet  we  are  fo  con- 
fcious  of  the  liberty  and  indifference  that  is  with- 
in us,  that  we  comprehend  nothing  more  perfeA- 
ly,  nor  with  greater  evidence.  For  it  would  be 
abfurd,  becaufe  we  do  not  comprehend  one  thing, 
which  we  know  ought  in  its  nature  to  be  incom- 
prehenCble  to  us,  to  doubt  concerning  another, 
which  we  entirely  comprehend,  and  experience 
within  ourfelves. 

Ver.  244.  For  as  Cicero,  de  Fato,  fays,  fate  is 
only  elofisj,  or  a-jfiTrXaxn  airiuv  TiTK-yfiU)^,  and  they 
who  introduce  a  fixed  and  eternal  fucceffion  of 
caufes,  deprive  the  mind  of  man  of  all  its  free- 
■  dom  and  liberty,  and  fubje-ic  it  to  the  iii^Titablc 
jjecefi\ty  of  fate> 


Ver.  249.  Here  the  poet  takes  occaCon  to  ex- 
plain the  voluntary  motion  of  animals.  Firfl,  the 
mind  is  willing,  then  it  colledts  the  fpirits  which 
are  always  obedient  to  its  will,  and  conveys  them 
through  the  nerves  into  the  members,  cherifhes 
the  languid  and  weak  fpirits,  and  fupplies  new 
and  vigorous.  Thus  the  animal  is  moved,  and  its 
motion  continued. 

Ver.  a6o.  In  thefe  twelve  verfes  the  poet  illuf- 
trates  the  voluntary  motion  of  animals,  which  he 
has  explained,  and  makes  a  comparifon  betweea 
that  and  a  violent  or  conflrained  motion.  For 
when  we  are  moved  by  a  violent  motion,  wc  feel 
an  exterior  force  :  but  when  we  move  of  our 
own  accord,  we  perceive  no  fuch  thing.  Belides, 
our  will  refills  and  eppofes  an  outward  force,  and 
fometimes  even  overcomes  it :  whence  it  appears, 
that  there  is  fome  inward  principle  of  motion  en- 
tirely free,  and  not  bound  or  compelled  by  any 
neccffity. 

Ver.  26a.  So  far  are  we  from  giving  confent  to 
this  violent  exterior  force,  that  on  the  contrary, 
the  mind  refills  it,  and  yields  with  reluAancy. 
Ariftntle  in  the  third  of  his  Ethics  gives  this 
definition  of  a  violent  and  compulfive  motion  : 
•'  Ed  Motus  violentus,  cujus  Principium  extrin- 
fecus  efl,  nihil  ad  juvante  eo,  quod  agit. "  That  is 
a  violent  motion,  whofe  principle  and  caufe  pro- 
ceed from  vvithout,  the  movent,  or  thing  moved 
contributing  nothing  to  it. 

Ver.  267.  Something.']  He  means  the  will  that 
is  fcated  in  the  heart. 

Ver.  270.  At  the  command  cf  the  will  a  fubtle 
matter,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fpirits  fly,  &c. 

Ver.  272.  In  thefe  nine  verfes  he  at  length 
concludes  for  the  motion  by  declination  from  the 
freedom  of  will,  which  cannot  proceed  from 
ftroke ;  for  motion  by  flroke  is  an  outward  force, 
which  is  wholly  contrary  to  all  liberty,  and  even 
deftruiftive  of  it.  Weight,  though  it  be  an  inward 
principle  of  motion,  yet  fince  it  always  tends 
dov.'nward,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  is  no  lefs  aa 
enemy  to  liberty,  than  flroke  itfeif.  Therefore 
declination  only  remains,  which  being  made  nei- 
ther at  any  certain  time,  nor  any  certain  place, 
avoids  that  neceility  of  which  both  weight  and 
ftroke  are  the  cauie,  and  unlinks  the  chain  of 
deftiny. 

Ver.  274.  Whence  proceeds  the  freedom  of 
will;  i.e.  the  declining  motion  of  the  atoms  is 
the  caufe  of  it.  Cicero,  in  the  firfl  book  of  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods :  "  Epicurus  cum  videret,  fi 
"  atom!  in  inferiorem  locum  ferrentur  fuopte  poH-» 
"  dere,  nihil  fore  in  noflro  poteflate,  quod  illarutn 
"  motus  effet  certus  ec  neceffarius,  invenitdedina- 
"  tionem,  ut  hanc  neceffitatem  effugerit."  When 
Epicurus  faw,  that  if  the  atoms  were  mov«l 
downward  by  their  own  weight  only,  and  had  no 
other  motion  whatever,  nothing  would  be  in  our 
power ;  becaufe  their  motion  would  then  be  cer- 
tain and  neceffary,  he  iavented  declination  to  a- 
void  this  neceffity. 

Ver.  277.  I  take  this  paffage,  of  which  by  the 
way,  the  interpreters  fay  nothing  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult, and  this  to  be  the  meaning;  nothing  is  made 
of  nothing;  therefore  freedom  of  will  proceeds 
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from  fomctWng;  bu^what  that  fomething  is,  we 
muft  now  inquire.  There  i--  a  twofold  motion  of 
the  feeds  one  natural,  which  is  downwards,  and 
proceeds  from  weight ;  the  other  violent,  which 
is  upwards,  and  occafioned  by  ftroke.  Now  it  is 
manifeft  that  all  things  are  not  made  by  ftroke, 
becaule  feme  motion  proceeds  from  weight.  But 
lince  the  motion  that  proceeds  from  weight  is  na- 
tural, and  keeps  due  on  always  in  the  fame  tenor, 
it  is  no  more  favourable  or  conducive  to  liberty, 
than  the  motion  caufed  by  ftroke.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  prevent  the  mind,  which  confifts 
cf  feeds,  from  being  determined  by  a  certain  in- 
ward neceflity,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  motion  that 
proceeds  from  weight,  but  the  declination  of  the 
feeds,  which  motion  of  theirs  being  made  in  no 
certain  nor  determinate  place,  nor  at  any  certain 
or  determinate  time,  can  alone  be  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty, or  freedom  of  will. 
Ver.  iio.  Lucretius  fays. 

Id  £acit  exiguum  clinamen  principiorum 
Nee  regione  loci  certa,  nee  tempore  certo. 

In  this  difputation  for  the  declination  of  his  atoms, 
this  is  the  third  time  that  our  poet  has  repeated 
thefe  words,  "  nee  regione  loci  certa,  nee  tem- 
"  pore  certo,"  and  as  often  too  has  our  tranflator 
omitted  them ;  even  though  they  are  an  effential 
part  of  the  argument,  and  the  main  fupport  of  it. 
For  if  the  declination  were  made  at  a  certain  time, 
and  in  a  certain  place,  the  neceflity  would  be  e- 
qually  inevitable.  And  of  this  he  him.Q,"lf  was  af- 
terwards aware,  as  may  be  I'een  in  his  explication 
of  the.fc  paffages  in  his  Latin  edition  of  this  au- 
thor; where  he  has  given  them  the  fame  inter- 
pretation that  I  have  done  in  thefe  annotations. 

Ver.  sSi.  Lucretius  has  already  taught  that 
feeds  are  not  liable  to  change  ;  and  now  in  thefe 
thirteen  verfes  he  afierts,  that  the  univerfal  mafs 
cf  matter  can  never  increafe  or  diniinifh  ;  for  not 
cnc  feed  dies,  whereby  a  gap  might.ie  made  in 
It,  and  no  new  feed  is  introduced,  whereby  it  may 
become  more  clofe  ;  but  it  remains  always  the 
fame.  Then  he  affirms  that  the  motions  of  the 
feeds  are  immutable  ;  that  they  have  always 
moved  in  the  fame  manner  they  now  do,  and  will 
always  continue  in  the  fame  motion  to  all  futu- 
rity. And  therefore,  that  whatever  things  have 
been  produced  heretofore,  the  like  things  may 
jalfo  be  produced  now.  For  where  the  fame  feeds, 
and  the  fame  weight,  always  remain,  and  where 
ro  external  force  can  be  introduced,  there  too  the 
fame  motion  that  proceeds  from  that  weight,  mufl 
of  hecefllty  be  alfo. 

Ver.  294.  Left  any  one  fhould  objcft  againft 
Lucretius,  that  the  fenfes  themfelves  overthrow 
this  opinion  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  a- 
toms;  for  if  the  univerfal  matter  be  agitated,  how 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  the  all,  the  to  z^uy,  feems 
buried  in  fo  profound  a  tranquillity.  The  poet 
anfwers  in  thefe  twenty-five  verfes,  that  this  ob- 
jeiftion  is  very  weak  ;  for  the  motion  of  the  feeds 
muft  of  neccffity  be  imperceptible,  fmce  the  feeds 
themfelves  are  invifible  to  the  fharpeft  fight.  Then 
be  adds,  that  the  motions  even  of  fenfible  things 


often  cannot  be  perceived  by  the  eyes  of  fueh  ae 
behold  them  from  afar  ;  which  he  illuftrates  by 
the  example  of  fhecp  frilking  up  and  down  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  and  of  an  army  moving  to  and  fro 
in  a  plain.  He  means  the  whole  mafs  of  all 
things;  the  univerfe. 

Ver.  296.  The  atoms  of  which  all  things  are 
compolied. 

Ver.  313.  We  have  an  excellent  defcription  of 
this  in  Sir  R.  Blackmore's  K.  Arthur : 

The  various  glories  of  their  arms  combine. 
And  in  one  fearful  drizzling  medley  join. 
The  air  above,  and  all  the  fields  beneath 
Shine  with  a  bright  variety  of  death. 
The  fun  ftarts  bacic  to  fee  the  plains  difplay 
Their  rival  luftre,  and  tetrcftrial  day. 

Ver.  319.  He  has  difputed  at  large  of  the  foli- 
dity  of  the  atoms,  and  of  their  properties,  weight 
and  motion,  that  proceed  .from  it.  He  is  now  go- 
ing to  treat  of  another  of  their  properties,  which 
is  figure,  and  this  relates  to  their  fize  or  magni- 
tude; for  figure  is  the  bound  and  manner  of 
magnitude.  And  firft,  he  afferts  in  eight  verfes, 
that  atoms  are  of  different  figures ;  not  that  their 
fhape  is  difcernible  to  the  eye  any  more  than 
their  magnitude,  which  is  imperceptible,  as  has 
been  faid  already  :  but  becaufe  their  different  figu- 
ration may  be  made  evident  by  feveral  arguments. 
Epicurus  in  Plutarch  teaches  that  dtoms,  'iha  'ix^t 
tr^^^riftala  Xoyu  Bia^oja,  have  proper  figures  that  are 
dilcrnible  to  the  eye  of  reafon.  And  in  the  epiftle 
to  Herodotus  ;  to  KJo/xa  t^Jv  aufia'iwi  xai  /ii^'a,  i^av 
T£  a,i  ffuyx^'iffeis  y'lvcvjai  t'i  ei;  <u  i^aXu^vJat.  KTB^iXy:9f]x 
£S/  rii/  oia,(po^ais  ruv  <r^yi/ia<Tcav  »  yuo  'hvtalon  y'ivi^^ai 
ra;  Totra-ulas  'hia,(po^ccs  ix  tmv  av]av  (^perhaps  a,]o fnuv) 
<ry^t)f/.a.T!>iv  z!!iBietXnf/.u.ivuv. 

Ver.  323.  In  the  firftplace,  he  teaches  that  feeds 
are  of  different  figures;  becaufe  it  is  not  likely 
that  thofe  corpufcles,  being  infinite  as  they  are, 
fhould  be  all  of  the  fame  figure.  Confider  any 
things  whatever,  the  greater  their  number  is,  the 
greater  too,  for  the  moft  parr,  is  the  variety  of 
their  figures ;  and  therefore,  what  we  ought  to 
believe  likewife  of  the  atoms. 

Ver.  327.  Secondly,  in  thefe  fix  verfes  he  argues 
for  the  different  figures  of  his  atoms,  from  the 
various  fliapes  and  figures  of  all  natural  things 
that  are  compofed  of  them  ;  as  men,  beafts,  birds, 
fifli,  &c. 

Ver.  328.  This  is  certainly  a  very  proper  epi- 
thet for  fifh ;  though  Ariftotle,  and  fome  others, 
will  not  allow  all  fifh  to  be  mute. 

Ver.  333.  Thirdly,  he  Ihows  in  twenty-five 
verfes,  that  this  different  figuration  is  very  mani- 
feft and  vifible,  not  only  in  all  kinds  of  things 
taken  colledlively,  but  even  in  the  individuals  of 
the  fame  kind  ;  for  among  brute  beafts  the  dams 
know  their  y<  ung,  and  the  young  their  dams, 
only  by  their  different  figuration.  Then  he  illuf- 
trates this  argument  with  an  elegint  and  lively 
defcription  of  a  cow  pafiionately  bemoanii'g  the 
lofs  of  her  facrificed  calf;  to  whirh  he  laftjy  adds 
a  hint  of  the  agnition  that  lambs  have  of  theiT 
mothers. 
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Ver.  34.0.  Of  the  maternal  affeilion  of  beafts 
to  their  young,  fee  Op^jian  "A/.nwr.  a.  ver.  724. 
and  Ovid,  Faft.  4. 

Ver.  358.  In  the  four  find  of  thefe  feven  verfes 
he  teaches,  that  the  lame  fpecial,  or,  as  they  call 
it,  individual  difference  may  be  difcerned  by  any 
■who  attentively  confider  them,  not  only  in  the 
llalks  and  ears,  but  in  the  very  grains  of  corn,  in 
fliells  and  the  like  ;  and  in  the  three  laft  verfes 
he  concludes,  that  the  feeds  theml'elves,  fiiicc  they 
are  not  made  by  any  artift,  after  one  and  the 
fame  fhapc  and  form,  ought  no  lefs  than  the  reft 
of  things  to  be  adorned  with  various  and  difFerent 
figures. 

Ver.  365.  He  proves  that  this  contention  for 
the  variety  of  figures  is  not  vain  and  ufelefs,  hut 
ever  neceffary  for  the  explication  of-  feveral  phe- 
nomenons  of  nature ;  and  from  thofe  very  phe- 
romenons  he  fully  proves  the  variety  of  the  ligures 
of  his  atoms.  And  firft,  in  fcven  verfes  he  teaches 
why  the  fire  of  lightning  penetrates  things  more 
eafily,  and  with  greater  force  than  the  fire  that 
proceeds  from  oil,  pitch,  wood,  &c.  which  is  be- 
caufe  the  fire  of  lightning  confifts  of  fmall  and 
fubtle  feeds ,  but  thofe  of  the  fire  that  comes  from 
oil,  &c.  are  thicker  and  more  blunt.  Thus  fome 
feeds  are  lefs  than  others,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Lucretius. 

Ver.  366.  He  means  that  penetrates  more  ea- 
fily, for  lightning  lets  out  the  wine,  and  leaves 
the  veflel  unhurt;  fpares  the  fcabbard,  and  melts 
the  fword  within  it ;  and  does  feveral  other  won- 
derful things  of  like  nature,  which  our  fires  will 
not  do. 

Ver.  37Z.  In  thefe  four  verfes  he  teaches  that 
this  diverfuy  of  figures  is  the  caufe  that  light 
pierces  through  horn,  and  that  water  flops  on  its 
furface. 

Ver.  374.  Here.  Lucretius'  acknowledges,  that 
fome  feeds  are  lefs  than  others,  though  he  afTert- 
edbefore  that  all  feeds  are  leafts  :  yet  he  contra- 
<li(51s  not  himfelf,  for  by  leafts,  the  Epicureans 
mean  only  bodies  that  are  fimple  and  folid,  and 
therefore  indivifibie. 

Ver.  376.  In  thefe  fix  verfes  he  demonftrates, 
that  fome  feeds  are  not  only  bigger  than  others, 
but  that  fome  are  hooked  and  branchy,  while  o- 
thers  are  ftnooth  and  round.  For  the  reafon  why 
wine  pafles  through  a  fttainer  fooner  than  oil,  is-, 
becaufe  the  feeds  of  oil  are  full  of  hooks,  and 
therefore  the  texture  of  the  principles  being  more 
intricate  and  perplexed,  they  are  not  fo  eafily 
loofened  and  disjoined,  to  pafs  through  the  holes 
of  the  flrainer. 

Ver.  382.  In  thefe  ten  verfes  he  urges  the  fame 
thing  in  an  argument  taken  from  the  different  tafte 
of  things.  For  milk  and  honey  are  fweet,  becaufe 
they  confift  of  little  bodies  formed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  when  they  are  poured  upon  the  organ  of 
the  tafte,  and  are  entering  into  the  little  pores  of 
it,  they  are  exadly  fit  for  thofe  fmall  palTages, 
and  thus  they  gently  and  fmoothly  touch  the  or- 
gan, and  pleafingly  affedl  the  tafte.  But  worm- 
wood  and  centaury  are  bitter  and  fharp,  becaufe 
-the  little  bodies  of  which  they  are  made,  are  form. 


ed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  they  come  to  en- 
ter into  the  little  pores  of  the  organ,  they  bear  no 
proportion  with  them,  and  thus  prick  and  hurt 
the  particles  of  it,  and  tear  and  wound  the  organ 
itfelf.  And  hence  it  is  reafonable  to  conjedlure, 
that  fweet  things  are  compoled  of  fmooth  and 
round  principles  ;  and  bitter  things  of  feeds  that 
are  rough  and  full  of  hooks. 

Ver.  384.  i?«f.]  Lucretius  mentions  not  rue,  but 
centaury,  which  is  indeed  a  veiy  bitter  herb  :  the 
French  call  it  fiel  de  terre,  gall  of  the  earth  :  it 
had  its  name  from  Chiron  the  Centaur,  who  firft 
difcovered  the  virtues  and  ufe  of  it :  for  as  he 
was  handling  the  arms  of  Hercules,  he  chanced  to 
wound  hinifclf  in  the  foot  with  an  arrow,  and 
cured  the  wound  by  the  application  of  this  herb  ; 
of  which  fee  more  in  Pliny,  lib.  xxv.  c.  6 

Ver.  385.  In  like  manner,  whoever  eats  of  th» 
herb  fardon  is  faid  to  die  of  a  diftorted  mouth  ; 
for  that  herb  contravfts  the  nerves  of  the  mouth, 
and  caufes  a  violent  grinning  and  laughing,  fol- 
lowed by  death.  Hence  the  proverb,  "  Rifus 
Sardonius,"  is  faid  of  thofe  who  laugh  without 
caufe,  and  when  they  have  more  rcalon  for  for- 
row  than  for  joy. 

Ver.  392.  He  has  hitherto  been  fpeaking  of 
fweet  and  bitter  taftes,  and  now  he  teaches,  in 
feventeen  verfes,  that  things  are  pieafant  or  un- 
pleafant  to  the  other  fenfes  likewii'e,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  is,  becaufe  the  feeds  of  which  they 
are  compofed  are  fmooth  and  round,  or  rough  and 
hooky.  Thus  in  grateful  and  pleafing  founds, 
fmells,  and  colour.';,  we  muft  acknowledge  the 
feeds  to  be  fmooth  and  round,  but  in  ungrateful 
and  olTcnfive,  hooky  and  rough. 

Ver.  400.  He  alludes  to  the  cuftom  of  the  an- 
cients in  ftrewing  the  ftage  with  fafFron  and  other 
flowers,  when  plays  were  to  be  adled.  Horace 
in  the  epiftle  to  Auguftus  : 

Rede  necne  crocum  florefque  perambulet  attae 
Fabulam  fi  dubitem,  &c. 

And  this  they  did  to  delight  the  audience  witk 
the  fragrancy  of  odours. 

Ver.  409.  Becaufe  there  are  fome  objeds  that  are 
not  altogether  fo  offenfive  as  to  wound  the  organs 
of  the  fenfe,  as  bitter  things  do;  nor  fo  grateful 
as  to  delight  and  pleafe  them,  as  do  the  things 
that  are  fweet,  but  rather  tickle  and  alFed  them, 
with  a  fort  of  inoffenfive  pain,  if  I  may  fo  call  it, 
we  are  to  believe  that  the  feeds  of  fuch  things 
are  not  entirely  fmooth  and  round,  nor  hooky 
and  rough,  but  that  they  are  (haped  with  angles 
jutting  out,  fo  that  they  may  fometimes  gently 
prick  and  tickle;  but  cannot  wound  and  tear. 
This  opinion  the  poet  has  included  in  five  verfes. 

Ver.  413.  Here  our  tranflator  has  not  fully  cx« 
preffed  his  author,  whofe  words  are, 

Foecula  jam  quo  de  genere  'ft,  inulxque  Sapores. 

The  foscula  and  the  inula  were  two  fauces  of  the 
Romans :  The  firft  of  them,  the  fcetula,  was  an 
acid  fauce,  whofe  chief  ingredient  was  indeed  the 
lees  of  wine,  (and  the  word  properly  Cgnifies  the 
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lees  or  dregs  of  any  li^uiJ),  a>  Turnebus  fays  on 
•this  paffage  of  Horace  : 


-acnacircum 


Rapula,  laducz,  radices  :  qualia  lafTum 
Pervellunt  Aoruachum,  cifcr,  balec  fcecula  coa. 

Lib.  ii.  Sat.  8. 

The  other,  the  inula,  was  a  fweet  fauce,  made  of 
the  fweetilh  bitter  root  of  the  herb  inula,  ele- 
campane ;  of  which  fee  Columella,  lib.  xii.  cap. 
46.  Horace  too  makes  mention  of  it  in  the  place 
above-cited  : 

Erucas  virides  inulis  ego  primus  amaris 
JVIonftravi  incoquere. 

Now  Lucretius  fays,  that  the  reafon  why  the  fce- 
cula has  an  acid  tafle,  and  the  inula  as  it  were  a 
fweetifli  bitter,  is,  becaufe  they  do  not  confift  of 
atoms  that  are  wholly  rough,  or  wholly  fmooth, 
but  of  fuch  as  are  of  a  nature  between  both,  and 
have  minute  angles  whofe  points  are  blunted,  and 
therefore  rather  tickle  the  organ  of  the  taftc,  than 
hurt  or  wound  it. 

Ver.  414.  In  the  laft  place  he  comes  to  the 
fenfe  of  touch ;  and  in  thirteen  verfes  teaches, 
that  the  objedts  of  that  fenfe  are  differently  figur- 
ed ;  becaufe  heat  and  cold  affedl  the  organs  in 
different  manners.  For  Epicurus  held,  that  fince 
the  feeds  of  fire  are  pungent,  and  prick  the 
fenfe,  they  muft  of  neceflity  have  fome  prominent 
angles;  and  that  the  feeds  of  cold  have  a  trigo- 
nical  or  pyramidal  figure  ;  that  is  to  fay,  their 
f?gure  confifts  of  four  triangular  faces.  This  we 
f.nd  in  tlie  epiflle  to  Pythocles,  where  giving  the 
reafon  of  ice,  be  fays  it  is  made  kut'  'ixSxl^i'fii^TH 

•n^po^u;  ff^n/HKi'iffitl  IX  Ty'uia.io;,ffij\ii?iv  ci  tuv  sx.a.X~ 

Jj  TKf  i?,aftt  rut  roiiTiiJV  Tsr^offxoitdVf  when  the  orbicu- 
lar corpufdes  (that  are  the  efficient  caufes  of  heat) 
arc  driven  out  of  the  water,  and  when  thofe  of  a 
trigonical  and  acutangular  figure,  that  are  in  the 
fame  water  are  compreffed  together,  or  when  fuch 
corpufcles  come  from  without,  and  join  themfelves 
to  the  water.  Plutarch  too  is  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion in  the  treatife,  "  De  primo  Frigido.'  Then 
he  defcribes  the  touch  ;  the  darling  fenfe  of  the 
Epicureans,  and  the  fevcral  kinds  of  it,  not  with- 
out fome  tranfport  and  exultation  of  mind. 

Ver.  421.  'i  he  feeds  being  tumultuoufly  mixed 
together,  confound  the  fenfe,  becaufe  they  are 
in  a  fort  of  commotion  and  uproar. 

Ver.  437.  He  has  hitherto  been  proving  the 
diverfity  of  the  figures  of  his  a'onis  from  the  dif- 
ferent motions  which  the  objcffs  excite  and  caufc 
in  the  organs  of  the  fenfes;  he  now  brings  other 
arguments  to  the  fame  purpofe,  taken  from  the 
firmncfs,  as  well  as  from  the  fluidity  of  things. 
For  fome  feeds  have  little  hooks  and  clafps,  by 
which  they  catch  and  hold  faft  one  another;  and 
the  little  empty  fpaces  being  filled  up  as  much  as 
pcfliblc,  they  have  not  the  liberty  of  mutually 
difentanghng  themfelves,  and  getting  free  from 
one  another;  and  thus  tliey  compofe  the  firm  and 
hard  bodies  of  brafs,  iron,  (lones,  and  the  like. 
.Other  particles  arc  fmooth,  and  approaching  to  an 


orbicular  figure,  and  of  thefe  are  compofed  all 
fluid  bodies;  for  the  fmooth  and  round  particles 
will  not  join  to  others,  yield  to  the  leaft  thrult, 
are  always  in  motion,  and  rolling  up  and  down 
from  place  to  place. 

Ver.  430.  A  diamond  is  efleemed  the  hardeft 
of  all  ftones,  and  fcarce  any  blows  can  break  it, 
Pliny,  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  4.  fays  of  it,  "  Incudibusde- 
prehenditur  ita  refpuens  idtum,  ut  ferrum  utrini- 
que  difliliat."  It  is  fo  proof  to  blows,  that  beat 
it  on  an  anvil,  and  the  iron  on  both  fides  will 
give  way  to  its  hardnefs. 

Ver.  435.  In  thefe  fix  vcrfes,  he  fays,  there  are 
fome  bodies  we  may  reckon  in  the  number  of 
fluids,  as  fmoke,  mift,  flame,  &c.  which  may  be 
diffipated  and  difTolved  with  the  flighted  ftroke, 
and  therefore  do  not  confifl  of  hooky  feeds  en- 
tangled with  one  another.  Yet  thefe  very  bodies 
hurt  and  prick  the  fenfes ;  for  mifl  and  fmoke  of- 
fend the  eyes ;  and  flame  penetrates  hard  things, 
and  pafles  even  through  ftones  and  rocks,  there- 
fore  they  are  not  compofed  of  principles  entirely 
fmooth  and  round.  He,  for  this  reafon  afferts, 
that  they  are  made  partly  of  acute  principles. 

Our  tranflator  has  omitted  the  three  laft  verfes 
of  this  argument,  which  are  as  follows  : 

Ncn  tamcn  hserere  inter  fe,  quod  quifque  videmus 
Sentibus  efTe  datum  :  facile  ut  cognofcere  poCils 
Non  c  perplexis,  fed  acutis  effe  clementis. 

liambinus  rejects  them  likcwife,  and  aflerts  them 
to  be  neediels,  for  which  Faber  commends  him, 
and  adds,  that  they  cannot  be  of  Lucretius.  The 
other  editors,  Nardius,  Fayus,  &c.  retain  them  ; 
and  fo  too  d(ics  even  Creech  himfelf  in  his  Latin 
edition,  but  only  wiflies  for  another  word  in  lieu 
oifonilbus,  in  which  he  fecms  too  critical  and  hard 
to  pleafe,  I  take  the  verfes  to  be  not  only  not 
ufelcfs,  but  even  nectffary  ;  and  am  of  opinion,  " 
that  Lucretius  was  in  the  right,  and  ought  to  af- 
firm, as  he  does,  that  fince  thofe  fluid  bodies  af- 
fc(fl:  and  penetrate  into  hard,  they  are  compofed 
of  pungent,  penetrating,  and  acute  principles,  no 
lefs  than  of  fmooth  and  round  :  for  the  atoms  that 
are  either  fmcoth  or  round  cannot  prick,  offend; 
nor  eafily  penetrate  into  bodies;  "  ncc  tamen  hae- 
rcre  inter  fe,"  &.c.  nor  do  their  particles  never- 
thelefs  adhere  and  mutually  ftick  to  one  another, 
as  the  particles  of  thorns  do  ;  infomuch,  that  from 
thence  you  may  rightly  conje<Sure,  that  all  thofe 
things  that  are  fo  foon  and  eafily  dilfipared,  are 
nor  compofed  of  principles  that  are  hooked,  en- 
tangled, and  perplexed  among  themfelves :  but  of 
acute, 

Non  c  perplexis,  fed  acutis  effe  dementis  •• 

And  this  is  the  meaning  of  this  paffage,  which 
has  fo  much  employed  the  interpreters. 

Ver.  441.  There  arc  other  fluids  that  are  both 
bitter  and  fharp :  for  inflance,  the  water  of  the 
fea.  And  the  poet  afferts,  in  thefe  fourteen  verfes, 
that  all  fuch  things  arc  compofed  partly  of  fmooth 
and  round  principles,  from  whence  they  have 
their  fluidity ;  partly  of  fharp  and  rough,  from 
which  they  derive  their  tarti;tfs  iuid  bitternefs. 
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l^aftly,  he  deraonftrates,  that  bodies  of  that  na- 
ture are  made  of  particles  different  in  figure,  be- 
caufe  they  may  be  feparated.  For,  ftrain  fea- 
water  through  fand,  it  lofes  its  fharp  particles, 
and  becomes  fweet,  fo  that  it  retains  only  its 
fmooth  and  round  principles. 

Ver,  455.  What  he  here  undertakes  to  prove, 
IS  this :  The  atoms  vary  in  their  figure,  and  in 
their  bignefs  too,  as  is  proved  already.  But  yet 
that  variety  is  not  infinite,  though  it  be  indefi- 
nite or  inconiprchenfible.  This  he  proves,  firft 
in  nineteen  verfes,  from  the  minutenefs  of  the 
feeds,  which  he  has  before  demonftrated :  for  to 
make  an  infinite  variety  of  fipures,  the  mafs  of 
fome  of  the  feeds  muft  of  necefiity  be  immenfely 
great,  fince  an  immenfe  magnitude  only  is  capable 
of  an  inmieiife  variety  of  figures.  If  you  would 
change  the  figure  of  a  body,  tranfpofe  its  parts, 
and  as  many  different  pofitions  as  it  can  receive, 
fo  many  different  figures  there  will  be.  Attempt 
to  do  the  like  with  an  atom,  turn  and  tranfpofe 
every  way  the  parts  that  can  he  conceived  in  it, 
and  you  will  find  only  a  finite  variety  of  figures 
in  fo  fmall  a  body.  Epicurus  taught,  that  the 
figures  of  the  atoms  arc  inconiprchenfible,  but  not 
infinite,  hvxi  rk  f;i(^yifiti]a  ruv  a(^yi,ut  a-rtj/Xjjcrla, 
B*  a.'SHoa,  fays  Plutarch,  de  Placitis  Philofoph. 
lib.  i.  c.  3.  And  Epicurus  himfelf  writes  thus  to 
Herodotus  ;  'Aroiwa/  ra~;  tiaifooai;  ix  a.'^Xai  ccrei^ot 
(tiv,  aX/.u,  /totiv  aysji'XjiT]*/,  «  *e-/)  fzikXH  <r/f  Ti  toT; 
f*i'yihfiv  arXtas  et;  aTetoai  aulics  iKSickkftv,  an  \»  riu 

Vcr.  46a.  He  does  not  mean  that  you  fhould 
add  two,  three,  or  more  parts  ;  but  fuppofe  it  to 
confift  of  three  or  more,  that  is  to  fay,  of  a  de- 
finite number  of  parts,  each  figuration  requires  a 
peculiar  pofition  of  the  parts.  Now  the  parts  of 
any  finite  magnitude  may  be  tranfpofed  fo  many 
ways,  that  no  new  way  fhall  remain  to  change 
the  pofition  from  what  it  had  been  in  before,  for 
otherwifc  there  would  be  ftill  new  and  new  parts 
even  to  an  infinity  ;  from  whence  the  magnitude 
might  at  length  be  conceived  to  be  infinite  ;  but 
nothing  of  this  can  be  in  an  atom,  which  is  too 
little  even  to  be  feen. 

Ver.  474.  He  brings  another  reafon,  in  thefe 
fixteen  verfes.  If  we  grant  ftill  other  and  other 
figures,  even  to  an  infinity,  no  external  qualities 
of  natural  things  would  be  certain  and  determin- 
ed, fince  they  might  be  fo  diverCfied  by  a  new 
figuration,  that  at  length  there  might  ariie  a  bet- 
ter than  every  befl;,  and  a  worfe  than  every 
worft.  Garments  of  the  moft  precious  colours, 
the  fwceteft;  odours,  founds,  and  taftes,  might  be 
furpaffed  by  others,  and  would  be  no  longer  in 
efteem,  while  the  things  that  feem  now  moft  of- 
fenfive  and  difpleafing,  and  to  which  we  are  moft 
averfe,  would  be  valued  above  worfe  than  might 
arife  daily. 

Ver.  479.  For  fwans,  whcB  they  are  near  their 
deatii,  are  faid  to  fing  very  fweetly.  Thus  Mar- 
tial, lib.  xiii.  £pig.  77. 

Dulcia  defedla  modulatur  carmina  lingua 
Cantator  Cycnus  f uneris  ipfc  fui. 


The  mournful  fwan,  thus  when  his  death  is  nigh. 
In  tuneful  drains  fings  his  own  elegy. 

But  Pliny  denies  it,  "  Olerum  morte  narratup 
flebiiis  cantus  falfo,  ut  arbitrer,  aliquot  experi- 
mentis,"  lib.  x.  cap.  z@.  See  the  note  on  Book  iii. 
ver.  5. 

Ver.  486.  Though  our  Interpreter  here  men- 
tions the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  yet  he,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  argument,  fays,  "  Has  et  contemptus 
odor  myrrhs,"  the  odour  of  myrrh  would  be 
contemned,  which  Lucretius  there  alleges  as  an 
inftance  of  an  objecSl  of  that  fenfe. 

Ver.  488.  No  higher.']  That  is,  from  either  ex- 
treme, either  of  worft  or  beft.  Nor  can  there  be 
an  infinite  number  of  things  between  cither  ex- 
treme, becaufe  every  thing  is  inclofed  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  and  can  neither  enlarge  itfelf  into  an 
infinite  magnitude,  nor  contraA  itfelf  into  an  in- 
finite littlenefs ;  fo  neither  can  the  goodnefs  of 
things  be  improved  to  an  infinite,  nor  the  badnefs 
of  things  be  impaired  to  an  infinite. 

Ver.  490.  In  thefe  feven  verfes,  he  confirms 
his  foregoing  arguments,  becaufe,  fays  he,  things 
are  generally  determined  and  bounded  by  their 
contrary  qualities,  which  are  fo  extreme  that 
though  they  may  indeed  have  middle  degrees, 
yet  they  can  have  no  degree  whatever  without 
or  beyond  themfelves.  Lambine  interprets  this 
of  the  zones;  but  I  rather  think  our  tranllator  in 
the  right,  and  that  Lucretius  meant  to  fpsak  of 
the  moft  inteafe  power  and  force  of  fire  and  froft, 
which  are  the  extremes  that  bound  the  middle 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  For  fire  is  the  moft 
hot,  and  froft  or  ice  the  moft  cold  of  all  things. 

Ver.  497.  Having  proved  the  different  figures 
to  be  finite,  he  now  adds,  in  feven  verfes,  another 
of  Epicurus's  opinions,  which  is,  that  the  feeds  of 
a  like  figure  are  infinite  in  number  ;  that  the  glo- 
bous  are  infinite,  the  oval  infinite,  the  pyramidal 
infinite,  and  in  like  manner  of  all  tlie  other  fi- 
gures. Then  he  adds  a  reafon  for  this  opinion, 
from  the  infinitenefs  of  the  atoms  which  he  has 
proved  before.  For,  fince  the  different  forts  of 
the  figures  are  finite,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the 
atoms  contained  under  each  fort  were  finite  ia 
number,  there  could  be  no  infinity  of  atoms  in 
the  univerfe.  Epicurus  writes  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  in  the  epiftie  to  Herodotus  :  Ka^'  Uas->iv  li 
ff^n/Aa.riffiv  avXtJ;  a^rwaai  i?tt  xlo/jun,  a  yxo  to  ■aa* 
«>!  tZ  xiXziet  ruv  a]o/jLu)i  oc'Teiaov,  «  fjt,»  avtKui  a,* 
i^iv  ai  xaf  inainv  <Tt  ir^tiu.aria'iv  ojM>7c*l. 

Ver.  J04.  Gaffendus  has  omitted  the  four  fiift 
of  thefe  verfes,  as  being  improper  to  the  e:xplica- 
tion  of  the  argument :  and  indeed  we  may  dif> 
peufe  with  the  want  of  them,  if  we  take  Lucre- 
tius to  be  difputing  ftill  concerning  the  figures  of 
his  atoms ;  but  if  we  confider  the  particular  ar- 
gument that  follows,  they  feem  even  necefi'ary. 
For  he  has  juft  proved  the  infinity  of  the  atoms 
under  each  figure  :  but  forefecing  an  objedlicn* 
hanging  over  his  head,  and  that  it  might  be  the 
better  underftood  together  with  the  anfwer,  he, 
in  thefe  four  verfes,  gives  notice  to  the  reader 
what  he  is  to  espei^  :  and  certainly  our  tranfia- 
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tor  was  in  the  right  to  retain  them.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  explication  of  Lucretius,  who,  in  thefe 
thirty-three  veties,  firft  objeds  againft  what  he 
has  been  already  arguing,  that  the  atoms  under 
certain  figures  may  feem  to  be  finite,  becaule  we 
fee  that  fome  animiils  are  more  fcarce  and  fewer 
in  number  than  others  :  to  which  he  anfwers, 
that  the  animals  that  are  fcarce  in  one  country 
abound  in  another.  For  inflance,  that  tliere  are 
many  elephants  in  India,  though  he  fcarce  ever 
faw  one  at  Rome.  In  the  next  place,  that  grant- 
ing there  were  but  one  only  thing  of  one  certain 
kind  in  the  world,  yet  uiilefs  the  atoms  of  the 
fame  figure  were  infinite,  that  only  thing  could 
not  be  born,  nor  giow.  And,  laflly,  he  brings  a 
comparifon  to  illuftrate  this  afferrion  ;  and  as  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  fimile  more  elegantly  exprcfTed, 
fo  we  can  never  meet  with  one  more  properly 
applied.  For  what  can  better  reprefent  the  per- 
petual motion  of  his  atoms,  than  the  dillurbed 
and  rcftlefs  agitation  of  the  fea. 

Ver.  511.  A  region  of  Afia,  where  there  is 
great  plenty  of  elephants,  as  there  is  likewife  in 
Africa,  though  none  are  bred  in  Europe.  Pliny, 
Nat  Hift.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xo  and  Polybius,  lib.  v. 
fays,  that  in  India  the  houfes,  and  even  the  ftalls 
of  their  beafls  were  enclofed  with  the  trunks  of 
ckphants.  And  who  knows  not  that  the  chief 
flrength  of  the  Indians  confifted  in  their  ele- 
phants, by  the  help  of  which  they  defended  both 
themfclves  and  their  country. 

Ver.  525.  Cowley  in  his  Davldeis  feems  to 
have  imitated  this  paflage  of  Lucretius  : 

The  fea  itfelf  fmooths  her  rough  looks  awhile, 
Platt'ring  the  greedy  merchant  with  a  fmile  : 
But  he  whofe  fhip-wreckVi  bark  flie  drank  before, 
Sees  the  deceit,  and  knows  fhe  would  have  more. 

Ver.  536.  Lucretius  ftruggles  hard  for  the  in- 
finitenefs  of  his  at"ms,  the  figures  of  which  he 
will  have  to  be  very  various,  and  thofe  of  each 
fhape  to  be  infinite,  which  lafl  aflertion  is  the 
greateft  abfurdity  imaginable.  For  infinite  atoms 
mud  fill  all  the  fpace  that  is,  becaufe  if  there  be 
any  place  thut  can  receive  another,  there  may  be 
conceived  an  addition  to  the  former  number;  and 
therefore  to  fay  it  was  infinite  is  abfurd.  And 
this  proves  that  the  infinite  atoms  of  Epicurus 
can  be  nothing  elfc  but  a  vaft  heap  of  dull  move- 
lefs  matter,  coextended,  with  the  infinite  fpace. 
And  how  then  could  the  world  be  made,  how 
thefe  various  alterations  of  bodies,  all  which  pro- 
ceed from  motion,  is  difficult  to  be  conceived. 
And  this  likewife  preffes  trie  hypothefis  of  Cartes 
and  his  indefinite  matter,  as  a  little  application 
will  difcover. 

Ver.  537.  Thefe  ten  verfes  contain  an  argu- 
ment that  is  a  neceffary  confequent  of  the  former. 
If  we  grant  the  feeds  of  one  fort  of  figure  to  be 
finite,  then  the  things  that  arc  compofed  of  thofe 
finite  feeds,  when  ihey  once  come  to  be  diffolved 
ftiould  never  be  reftored.  If  the  feeds  were  finite, 
we  flioulfl  in  vain  cxpedt  the  growth  and  genera- 
tion of  things  And  what  is  more  certain  then 
that  fome  things  are  born,  and  grow ;  and  that 


J  ethers  decreafe  and  die  ?  from  whence  it  mud 
!  be  concluded  that  the  feeds  of  a  like  figure  are 
I  infinite  in  number. 

I  Ver.  549.  He  has  hitherto  been  proving  the 
!  infinity  of  atoms,  under  all  the  feveral  forts  of 
^  figuies;  and  novv,  in  four  verfes,  he  teaches,  that 
]  things  cannot  be  coniyofed  of  feeds  of  one  and 
I  the  fame  ngure  ;  and  that  the  various  Qualities  of 
things  proceed   from   the    variety   of  the  feeds, 

ii  which  muft  necelTarily  produce  a  variety  like- 
wife  of  contexture.  And  this,  indeed,  he  fuffi- 
cien:ly  proves  in  feveral  places. 
Ver.  5  jr.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  brings  his  firft 
argument  from  the  earth,  which  none  will  deny, 
confifts  of  feveral  fort«  of  feeds,  if  they  confider 
the  i]irings  that  bubble,  and  the  flames  that  burft 
out  of  its  bowels,  together  with  what  variety  of 
trees  and  plants  it  produces,  and  that  it  fupplies 
noiirilhment  to  man  and  beaft.  For  all  thofe 
things  cannot  proceed  from  feeds  of  the  fame 
magnitude,  weight,  and  figure.  Then  in  fixty 
four  verfes  he  fubjoins  many  things  concern- 
ing the  earth :  how  the  ancient  poets  feigned 
her  to  be  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  called  her 
Cybele ;  he  defcribes  the  ornaments  of  the  god- 
defs,  explains  the  myfteries  of  the  whole  fable, 
derides  the  fuperftition  of  it,  and  at  length  falls 
foul  upon  Providence  itfelf. 

Ver.  554.  As  Hecla,  Vefuvius,  and  other 
mountains,  which,  as  well  as  ^tna,  e'pA  flames, 
a  convincing  proof  that  there  are  fubterranean 
fires,  and  thofe  too  great  and  matiy,  as  appears 
likewife  by  the  Vulcanian  iflands,  and  by  the  hot 
baths  and  fountains  that  break  out  of  the  earth 
in  many  places;  and  which,  as  Vitruvius,  lib.  ii. 
rightly  obfcrves,  could  not  be,  "  fi  non  in  imo 
haberent  aut  de  fulphure,  aut  de  alumine,  aut  bi- 
tuniine  ardentes  maximos  ignes  :"  in  which  words 
he  briefly  declares  the  caufes  of  them.  To  which, 
as  a  farther  proof,  not  to  mention  divers  others, 
may  be  added  earthquakes,  fome  of  which  moft 
certainly  derive  their  original  from  thefe  fubter- 
ranean fires.  Whoever  defires  to  be  farther  fa- 
ti  fied  touching  this  matter,  may  confult  Pliny, 
1.  ii.  c.  106.  rhe  Epicurean  animadverfions  of 
Gaffendus,  and  particularly  Kircher  in  his  Mund. 
Subterran.  lib.  iv.  See  likewife  Ittigius  exprefsly 
upon  this  fubjeift,  in  his  treatife  de  Montium  In- 
cend.  and  the  accurate  difquifition  of  Alphonfus 
Borellus,  in  Hiftoria  et  Meteorologia  Incendi. 
JEtnxi  Anno  1669.  ^^  .£tna,  fee  Book  I.  ver. 
744.  and  Book  VI.  ver.  646. 

Ver.  557.  The  earth,  which  produces  all  things, 
is  laid  to  be  the  mother  of  the  gods,  of  men,  and 
of  beafts.  Holy  rites  arc  inflituted  to  her,  which 
Ijucretius  applies  partly  to  natural,  partly  to  mo- 
ral philofopliy.  Thofe  which  relate  to  Jupiter  he 
propofes  as  a  fubjedt  worthy  of  lierifion  ;  but  (he 
is  defervedly  owr>ed  as  a  goddefs,  for  the  reafons 
he  enumerates  in  thefe  forty-nine  verfes,  in  which 
he  tells  us  why  men  gave  the  earth  the  name  of 
Magna  Parens  great  mother,  and  why  (be  was 
worfhippcd  as  a  goddefs  :  and  he  takes  occaCon 
to  explain  the  ceremonies  that  were  obferved 
in  the    myfteries    of    that  great    mother,  and 
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gives  the  reafons  of  thofe  rites.  The  fame  cere- 
monies are  likewife  mentioned  by  St.  Auftin,  de 
Civit.  Dei,  lib.  vii.  c.  24.  and  Arnobius,  lib.  in. 
adv.  Gent  fays,  "  Quidam  e  vobis  terram,  quod 
cuncSlis  fiifficiat  animantibus  vi,ftiim,  magnum  ma- 
trero  effe  dixerunt."  Some  am..ng  you  called  the 
earth  the  great  Mother,  becaufe  it  fupplics  all 
animals  with  food  and  nouriftiment. 
So  Virgil,  Mn.  vi.  ver.  784. 

Qualis  Berecynthia  mater, 

Invehitur  curru  Phrygias  turrita  per  urbes, 
Lara  deiim  partu,  centum  complexa  nepotes, 
Omnes  coelicolas,  omnes  fupera  aha  tenentes. 

In  pomp  (he  makes  the  Phrygian  round, 

With  golden  turrents  on  her  temples  crown'd  : 
A  hundred  goJs  her  (weeping  train  iupply  ; 
Her  ofF^p^ing  all,  and  all  command  the  fky. 

Dryd. 

In  a  palace  at  Rome,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Colonna,  there  is  to  be  feen  to  this  day  the  fol- 
lowing infcription  : 

DOMUS  iETERNA.  FLAVIN  CHRYSYDTS 
LABERIA  Fi'LlCiA  6ACERDOS  MAXIMA 
MATRIS  DEUM,  M.  L. 

Ver.  560.  Vifgil  fpeaking  of  this  great  mo- 
ther, fays, 

Hinc  fida  filentia  facris, 

Et  juncfti  curl  um  dominae  fubiere  leones. 

jSn,  iii.  V.  112. 

She  fecret  rites  and  ceremonies  taught, 
And  to  the  yoke  the  favagc  lions  brought. 

Drydcn. 

Ver.  562.  Macrobius  Saturnal,  lib.  I.  cap.  ai.  ' 
•«  H-ec  Dea  leonibus  vehitur,  validis  impetu  at- 
que  fsrvore  animalibus  ;  qux  natura  coeli  eft,cujus 
ambitu  aer  continetur,  qui  vehit  terram."  This 
goddefs  is  carried  by  lions,  impetuous  and  fiery 
animal-  ;  of  which  nature  is  the  heaven,  within 
whole  circumference  is  contained  the  air  that  car- 
ries the  earth. 

Thus  too  Claudian  : 

Et  qui  perpetuo  terras  ambitq«e  vehitqne. 
Nee  premat  incumbens  oncri,  nee  cefferit  aer. 

And  Lucan : 

Dum  terra  fretum,  terramque  levabit 

Aer. 

To  which  Ariftophanes,  in  Nubib.  likewife  al- 
judes  : 

And,  indeed,  if  this  opinion  were  to  be  examined 
into,  according  to  the  decrees  of  nature,  raiher 
than  to  the  dodrines  of  the  poets,  it  would  appear 
ridiculous  to  philofophers  Yet  Pliny,  who  was 
admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  nature,  as  far  as  any 
of  the  Latins,  vifibly  favours  this  belief :  "  Hujus 
aeris  vi  ful'penfam  cum  quarto  aquarum  Elemento 
librari  medio  fpatio  tellurem,'  fays  he,  lib.  i.  Nat. 
Hift.cap.  J.  And  Achjlkif  alius,  in  Arat,  Ph»- 


nomcn.  illuftrates  the  liberation  or  fufpenfioo  of 
the  earth  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Put,"  fayt 
he,  "  one  fingle  flieet  of  millet,  or  any  other  fmall 
grain  whatfoever  into  a  bladder,  and  by  blowing 
the  bladder  full  of  air,  the  feed  or  grain  will  be 
carried  up  and  remain  in  the  middle  of  it.  After 
the  fame  manner,  the  earth  being  on  all  fides 
forced  by  the  air,  fufpends  poifed  in  the  midft  of 
it."  See  Twrbenus,  I.  Adverfar.  4,  c.  17.  where 
he  explains  thefe  verfes  of  Ovid. 

Et  circunifufo  pendebat  in  acre  Tellus 
Ponderibus  lib;:ata  luis. —  Metam.  I.  I.' 


Ver.  S65.  ThuRtoo  Ovid,  4  Faft. 

Gur  huic  genus  acre  leonum 

Pr .  beat  infolitas  ad  juga  curva  comas  ? 

Defieram  :   coepic:  feritas  molita  per  illam 

Creditur  :   id  curru  teftificata  fuo  eft. 

Ver.  578.  The  Romans  had  feveral  forts  of 
crowns  or  garlands,  which  it  was  the  cuftom  to 
give  as  tokens  or  badges  of  honour,  to  fuch  as  had 
diftinguiflied  themfelves  in  any  adlion,  or  done 
any  fignal  fervice  to  the  republic.  Among  the 
reft  there  was  the  "  Corona  Muralis,"  the  Mural 
Crown,  which  was  given  by  the  emperor,  or  ge- 
neral of  an  army,  to  him  who  firft  fcaled  the  vial's* 
of  a  town  that  was  befieged.  It  was  made  of  gold, 
and  had  fpikes  that  imitated  the  battlements  or 
pinnacles  of  walls  and  towers.  Ovid,  in  the  place 
above  cited,  gives  the  fame  reafon  why  the  an- 
cients crowned  the  image  of  the  earth  with  a 
Mural  Crown : 

Turrlfera  caput  eft  onerata  figura  : 

An  primis  turres  urbibus  ilia  dedit  ? 

Ver.  574  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  was 
daughter  of  Minoa  king  of  Crete, -and  wife  of  Sa- 
turn. The  ancients  called  her  by  feverSl  names. 
I.  Cybele,  either  from  Cybelus,  a  hill  in  Phrygia, 
where,  in  her  infancy,  (lie  was  expofed  to  wild 
beads;  or  from  xafimetv,  which  fignifies  to  throw 
and  fet  upon  the  head,  becaufe  of  the  frequent 
turning  and  fantaftic  motions  of  their  heads  which 
her  priefts  were  obliged  to  obferve  and  pra(9ife 
in  her  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  it  is  probable 
(he  had  this  name  from  both  ;  for  the  Greeks  cal- 
led her  Kt;S:X?j.  and  KupriSi.  11.  "  Ops:  quod 
ipfius  auxilio  vita  conitct  "  fays  Macrobius,  be- 
caufe the  life  of  all  things  is  preferved  by  the  af- 
filUnce  of  the  earth.  III.  Rhea,  from  pia,  to 
flow,  becaufe  the  earth  abounds  with  all  good 
things.  IV.  Berecynthia,  from  Berecynthus,  a 
caftle  of  Phrygia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Saga- 
ris,  or  a  hill  of  Phryijia,  of  the  fame  name,  near 
the  river  Marfyas.  V.  "  Vefta,  a.  vehendo,"  be- 
caufe the  poets  feignrd  her  to  be  carried  in  a  cha- 
ri.>t.  VI.  Peflinuiitia,  from  Pelhnus,  a  city  of 
Phrygia  where  (he  was  honoured.  VII.  "  Fauna 
afevtndo,"  becaufe  the  earth  is  beneficial  to  all 
animals.  VIIl.  "  Fatua  a  fando,"  becaufe,  as  the 
fame  Macrobius  fays,  infants  never  (peak  till  thejr 
can  fct  their  leet  to  the  earth.  XI.  Pales,  be- 
caufe (he  was  the  goddefs  Paftorum  and  Pabulc- 
ruoi,  of  (liepherd*  and  pailurage.    X.  Dimlvmij 
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&  Dindymcne,"  from  Dlndymuf,  a  mounuin  of 
Phrygia.     Virgil. 

Alma  Parens  Idsa  Deum,  cul  Dindyma  cordi, 
Turrigcraque  urbeSjbijugique  ad  frana  leones. 

■^n.  lo.  V.  552. 

XI.  "  Idaea  Mater,  from  Ida,  a  hill  and  town  of 
the  fame  name  in  Phrygia,  where  her  rites  were 
firft  iuftituted.  XII.  "Phrygia  Mater;"  becaufc 
flie  was  generally  worlhipped  throughout  that 
country.  But  Faber  on  this  paffage  of  Lucretius, 
gives  another  etymoloj^y  to  thefe  two  laft  names 
of  the  Great  Mother,  and  difTents  from  all  others, 
and  even  from  Lucretius  himfclf.  Thcfe  are  his 
words:  'l^ai  fignifies  niountainous  and  woody 
places,  as  w-e  find  in  Hefychius,  Euflathius,  and 
Herodotus  in  Melpomene,  Seft.  259.  whence 'lin, 
is  ufed  to  Cgnify  wood  or  timber  for  building. 
Now,  men  firft  fed  upon  acorns;  the  oak  was 
their  ftorehoufe,  and  lupplied  them  with  provi- 
fioDs :  from  hence,  therefore,  the  mother  of  the 
gods  was  called  Idsea.  But  after  the  ufe  of  wheat 
■was  invented,  fhe  was  called  <t>2iyia,  Piuygia  ;  for 
they  were  wont,  (ffuyav,  to  purch  their  wheat. 
We  may  obferve  that  Lucretius  fays,  thefe  appella- 
tions were  given  her  from  the  ancient  ceremo- 
jiiesof  her  myfteries:  to  which  I  add  out  of  Vir- 
gil and  others,  that  thofe  ceremonies  were  firft 
brought  from  Crete  to  tlie  fliores  of  the  Helle- 
fpont :  but  the  Cretans  had  all  thefe  cuftoms  and 
rites  from  the  Syrians.  Thus  Faber,  to  whofe 
opinion  many  things  might  be  objedtcd,  if  it  were 
worth  the  while  ;  but  what  (hould  we  be  the  worfe, 
if  we  were  ignorant  of  all  the  etymologies  of  the 
heathen  gods  ?  I  will  only  add,  that  the  image  of 
this  Idaan  mother  was  brought  out  of  Phrygia  to 
Rome,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  infeftcd  Italy. 
For  the  Romans  had  found  in  the  books  of  the 
Sibyls,  that  they  ftiould  be  able  to  drive  away 
their  foreign  enemy,  if  the  Idsan  mother  were 
trought  to  Rome  :  upon  which  M.  Valerius  J,e- 
■vinus,  Csecilius  Galba,  Cn.  Tremellus  Flaccus, 
and  M.  Valerius  Falco,  were  fent  into  Phrygia, 
and  to  them  king  Attalus  gave  the  image  of  the 
Idzan  mother,  which  they  brought  into  the  city  : 
and  this  was  only  a  rough  unpoliflied  ftone  which 
the  Phrygians  worlhipj  ed  for  the  Idsean  mother. 
7.  Liv.  Lib.  2.  OviJ.  Faji.  4. 

Confulitar  Pian  :  Divumque  accerfiie  Matrem, 
Inquit ;  in  Idsea  eft  invenienda  jugo  : 
Mittuntur  Proceres :  Phrygix  tunc  Sceptra  teucbat 
Attalus,  &c^ 

Ver.  575.  "  Phrygiafque  catervas — Dant  Co- 
mites,"  lays  Lucretius  ;  and  with  Our  tranflator's 
leave,  he  fhould  not  have  made  them  all  women  ; 
for,  no  doubt  but  both  fexes  aiTifted  at  the  pro- 
celSon.  Fay  us  is  as  much  niiftakcn  the  other 
way ;  for  he  calls  them  legions,  as  if  they  were 
regular  and  armed  troops. 

Ver.  5-6.  PU^giaP^  i.  e.  Dry  or  burning;  from 
^(iyt**,  tnrrere,  or  from  Fhiygius,  a  river  that 
divides  it  from  Caria  ;  or  from  Phrygia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cycrops.  A  country  in  Afia,  bounded  with 
Caria,  Myfia,  Lydia,  and'  Bithj-nia  ;  it  is  divided 
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into  the  Greater  and  the  Leffer,  which  Jaft  called  i 
Trnas,  was  of  olJ  the  kingdom  of  the  Trojans.         I 

Ver.  578,  The  priefts  of  Cybele  were  called 
Galli,  from  Gallus,  a  river  of  Phrygia  ;  of  whofe 
waters  they  had  no  fooner  tafted,  than  they  were 
•  fcizsd  with  madnefs,  and  made  eunuchs  of  them- 
;  fclves.  This  ftory,  how  ftrange  and  ridiculous 
foever  it  may  feem,  is  related  by  St  Jerome. 
And  Tertuliian  in  Apologetico,  Sedl.  25.  calls  the 
venerable  and  reverend  high-prieft  of  this  goddefs, 
Archigallus,  Archeunuch.  See  more  of  them  in 
Ovid,  Faft.  4.  where  he  calls  them  Semi-marc$» 
half  men. 

Ver.  581.  He  beftows  divinity  on  the  mothers, 
of  whom  we  puny  creatures  arc  born;  and  aflerts 
that  the  children  who  are  guilty  of  undutifulncfs 
or  impiety  towards  their  parents,  are  unworthy 
to  be  parents  themfelves. 

Ver.  58a.  The  Phrygian  mufe  was  a  fort  of 
enthufiaftic  harmony,  and  very  proper  to  excite 
the  pafliors  of  the  mind,  and  to  fwell  the  foul  to 
rage  and  fury.  Macrobius  in  his  fecond  book  on 
the  dream  of  Scipio,  chap.  3.  fpeaking  of  thg 
power  and  force  of  mufic,  fays,  «'  Ita  ominis  habi- 
tus animx  cantibus  gubernatur,  ut  &  ad  bellum 
progrefli  &  item  receptui  canatur ;  cantu  &  ex- 
cirante  &  rurfus  fedantc  virtutem  :  dans  fomnis 
adimitqua;  nee  non  curas  &  immittit  &;  retrahit: 
iram  fuggerit,  clementiam  fuadet,  corporum  quo- 
que  morbis  medetur."  And  all  who  are  cotiver- 
iant  among  authors,  meet  with  fo  many  inftances 
of  the  amazing  effeds  of  harmony,  that  there  is  no 
rocm  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  them.  Timotheuj, 
by  mufic,  inflamed  Alexander  to  what  degree  he 
pleafi'd,  and  cooled  him  again  as  eafily ;  which 
Dryden  defcribirg,  fays,  admirably  ; 

Pleas'd  with  the  found,  the  king  grew  vain, 

Fuught  all  his  battles  o'er  again, 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he 

flew  the  flain. 
The  mafter  faw  the  madnefs  rife. 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyeS  ; 
And  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defy'd, 
Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 
A  mufician  in  Denmark,  by  the  fame  art,  enraged 
king  Ericius  even  to  the  ftriking  of  all  his  friends 
about  him.  Pythagoras  taught  a  woman  to  ftop  by 
tlie  fame  means  the  fury  of  a  young  man,  who  came 
to  fet  her  houfe  on  fire  ;  and  his  fcholar  Empedoclca 
hindered  another  from  murdering  his  father,  vs*en 
the  fword  was   drawn    for    that  purpofe.     The 
fiercenefs  even  of  the  nature  of  Achilles  was  al- 
layed by  playing  on  the  harp  ;  for  which  reafon 
Homer  gives  him  nothing  elfc  out  of  the  fpoils  of 
Eetion.    Damon,  by  mufic,  reclaimed  wfld  and 
drunken  youths  to  fobriety  and  temperance  ;  and 
Afclepiades  reduced  even  fcditious  multitudes  to 
temper  and  reafon.     And  thus,  too,  thefe  effemi- 
nate priefts  of  Cybele  were  animated  by  their 
Phrygian  arts  to  cut  and  hack  their  own  flefli,  as 
our  poet  obferves  of  them,  v.  594.     Many  more 
examples  of  this  nature  may  be  feen  in  GronoviuK, 
Lib.  II.  Obfervation,  cap.  i.   Nor  is  it  wonderful, 
that  luddcD  paliions  fhould  be  raifed  and  iuppref- 
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fed  by  mufic;  (for  which  rcafon,  Pindar  fays  to 
his  harp,  rov  a,"^fiajoii  xt^avno*  vSUvoHS,  thou  quench- 
eft  the  raging  thunder);  but  that  it  ftiould  cure 
fettled  difeafes  in  the  body,  is  what  we  (hould 
hardly  believe,  if  we  had  not  both  human  and  di- 
vine teftimony  for  it.  Plin.  lib.  28  cap.  I.  '•  Dix- 
it Hi^merus  profluvium  fanguinis  vulnerato  fcmore 
Ulyffcm  inhibuiffe  Carmine  :  Theophrailus  Ifchi- 
adicos  fanari ;  Cata  prodioit  luxatis  membris  car- 
men auxiliari,  Mar.  Varro  podagris."  Where  the 
word  carmen  muft  be  underftood  as  joined  with 
tuiidcal  notes.  For  the  cure  of  the  fciatica,  The- 
ophraftus  commends  the  Phrygian  mufic  upon 
the  pipe;  and  A.  Gellius  for  giving  eafe  to  it, 
"  ut  memorix  proditum  eft,"  fays  he,  as  it  is  re- 
ported. ApoUonius  in  his  book  de  Miris,  fpcak<t 
to  this  purpi'fe  :  it  deferves  admiration,  what  The- 
ophraftus  writes  in  his  treatife  of  Enthufiafni,  that 
mufic  cures  many  paflions  and  difeafes  both  of  the 
mind  and  body.  Kaia-ri^  XetTsSuf^la,;.  <poSn;,  Ka.)  Ta; 
i^i  //.axpov  yiyvn/iiivcc;  tJh  oiccwia;  ixirafei;,  laffxi  yao 
(pyi(r't\i  h  xxlauKyiTii  kxi    \;/^i!i,'i{x,  xoii  £riXr)i|'iav.      And 

the  fame  author  witnelfes  that  many  in  his  time, 
efpecially  the  Thebans,  ufed  the  pipe  for  the  cure 
of  feveral  difeafes :  and  this  Galen  calls  xxjavXeiv 
T*  To^a,  "  fuper  loco  affedlo  tibia  canere,"  or 
"  loca  dolentia  decantare."  So  Zenocrates  is  faid 
to  have  cured  madmen,  Terpandcr  and  Arion  di- 
vers other  maladies.  But  were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
aiuple  of  David,  (which  we  find  in  I  Sam.  xvi), 

-Whofe  lyre  did  Saul's  wild  rage  controul, 


And  tun'd  the  harfli  diforders  of  his  foul. 

we  fhould  hardly  be  Convinced  of  this  phyflc,  un. 
lefs  in  the  particular  cure  of  the  tarantifm;  the 
experiments  of  which  are  too  notorious  to  be  de- 
nied «t  eluded;  and  therefore  afford  a  probable 
argument,  that  other  difeafes  might  naturally  be 
expelled  fo  too ;  but  that  we  h.ive  either  loft,  or  not 
yet  found  out  the  art.  For  the  explication  of  the 
reafon  of  thefe  furprifing  eifeAs  ot  mufic,  the  ma- 
gicians fly  to  their  Calcodea;  the  Platonifts  to 
their  Anima  Mundi ;  the  rabbles  to  fables  and 
prodigies  too  trivial  to  deferve  repeating.  Baptifta 
Porta,  in  his  Natural  Magic,  feems  to  afcribe  it  to 
the  magical  power  of  the  inftrument,  rather  than 
of  the  mulic  :  for  he  fays,  that  madnefs  is  to  be 
cured  by  the  harmony  of  a  pipe  made  of  helle- 
bore ;  becaufe  the  juice  of  that  plant  is  held  good 
for  the  fame  purpofe :  and  the  fciatica,  by  a  niu- 
fical  inftrument  made  of  poplar,  becaufe  of  the 
virtue  of  the  oil  that  is  extraifled  from  that  tree, 
in  mitigating  thofe  kinds  of  pains.  But  thefe,  and 
many  fympathetical  experiments  are  fo  falfe,  that 
we  hate  reafon  to  wonder  at  the  negligence,  or 
rather  impudence  of  thofe  that  report  them. 
Picus  Mirand.  fays,  that  mufic  moves  the  fplrits  to 
a6l  upon  the  foul,  as  medicines  do  to  operate  upon 
the  body;  and  that  it  cures  the  body  by  The  foul, 
'  as  phyfic  does  the  foul  by  the  body.  But  the 
true  natural  reafon  may  be,  that  in. the  fame  man- 
ner as  muUcal  founds  move  the  outward  air,  fo 
that  does  the  inward,  and  that  moves  the  fpirits, 
and  they  the  humours,  which  are  the  feats  of  dif- 
eafes, by  condenfation,  ratefadhion,  diffipatidn,  or 


expulfion  of  vapours,  and  by  virtue  of  the  fympa  - 
thy  of  proportion,  which  allies  them  to  man. 

Thus  they  our  fouls,  thus  they  our  bodies  win, 
Not  by  their  force,  but  party  that  s  within  : 
Thus  the  ftrange  cure  on  our  fp.it  blood  apply'd. 
Sympathy  to  the  diftant  wound  docs  guide  : 
Thus  when  two  brethren  i^rings  are  fet  alike,    .i 
To  move  them  both,  but  one  of  them  we  ftrike." 

Coioleyi, 
But  for  the  producing  of  the  defired  effeft,  Kir- 
cherus  requires  four  conditions.  I.  Har-nony.  II, 
Number  and  proportion.  IK  Efficacious  and  pa- 
thetical  words  joined  with  the  hai'mony,  which, 
by  the  way,  were  fully  ani'diftiii<ft!y  underftood 
in  the  mufic  of  the  aiicisiks.  Aiui,  IV  An  adapt- 
ing of  all'thefe  to  ti.e  conilitution,  difp'  fition,  and 
inclination  of  the  patient.  Of  whith,  ai.d  all 
things  on  tins  fubjedt,  his  book  ■'  De  Arte  magna 
Confoni  &  Diffoni,"  is  well  worth  the  diligent 
readmg.  I  will  conclude  this  remark  with  thefe 
excellent  verfes  of  an  anonymous  poet,  touchili* 
the  power  of  mufic  on  the  mind  of  man. 

For  man  may  juftly  tuneful  ftralris  admire  ;      _    , 
His  foul  is  mufic,  iiud  hii  brcaft  a  lyre  : 
A  lyre,  which  whiift  its  various  n^.tes  agree. 
Enjoys  the  fwcett  <;  f  its  own  harmoryi^    ,.\^  ^    ^,  ,/,^ 
In  us  rough  hatred  w-ith  foft  lovs  i5;]oin.'a,via  !'"% 
And  fprightly  h'pe  witii  grov'ljpg  feaf,  com-r 

bind,  ,         ,  .,;,   ■  ,      ,  ;  ,      r 

To  form  the  parts  of  our  harmonious  mind.       J 
What  ravifties  tiie  foul,  what  chaxofis  the  ear. 
Is  mufic,  thougri  a  various  diefs  it  wear. 
Ev'n  beauty  mufic  is,  though  iii  difgtiife,  ' 

Too  fine  to  touch  the    ar,  it  ftrikes  the  eyes,      ? 
And  through  them  to  tfie  foul  the  filent  ftroke  C 

conveys.  ,..,,.  f 

'  ris  mufic  iieav'nly,  fuch  as  in  a.  fphere 
Wc  only  can  admire,  but  cannot  hear. 
Nor  is  the  power  of  numbers  lefs  below  ; 
By  them  all  humours  yield,  all  pafiions  bov/,    .  TJ^ 
And  ftuhborn  clouds  are  chang'd,  yet  know  not  C 

how.  -* 

Let  other  arts  in  fenfelefs  matter  reign, 
iMimic  in  brafs,  or  with  mix'd  juices  ftainj: 
Mufic  the  mighty  artift  man  can  rule. 
As  long  as  that  has  number-,  he  a  Ibul, 
As  much  as  man  can  thofe  mean  arts  controul. 

Ver.-  587.  \Vtth  thefe  arms  they'^tlid  not  onl^ 
teijrify  and  ftt\ke  a  dread 'iiito  the  common  peo- 
pli,  but  fonletimes  flightly  woultided'themfel'TCS.' 
heiiisc  the  p&et  fays,  V.  5^4.  that.th'e^   ■  j'S 

Look  dreadful  gay  in  their  own  fparkling  blood,  i 

Ver;  590.  This  verfe  contains  a  moft  fliarp  in- 
vtdlive  and  derifion.  This  great  mother  ;  a  rough 
ftane,  unpoJilhed  by  art,  and  not  much  given  to 
tattle,  did,  no  doubt,  a  world  of  good ;  but  eyett 
fhe  herfelf  kept  filent  the  benefits  file  beftowed. 

Lucretius  favs:  '       ,'       „'     ' 

-  ,.J  hi'  ■  r..  y  , 

IViunifioat  taclta  mdrtalegr'mutaa  falote. 

Meanwhile^  thefe,  ahuUd   w'setches  ftr.ewed.'^.ths- 
way'wltfi  flowers',  ari(I-'g*Ye"'fiion'ey  to  licf  h"c^ 
»  d 
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ging  train;  unmindful  of  Antifthenes,  who  an- 
fwered  one  that  alked  him  money  for  the  god- 
defs  :   V  tA^u  rn»  ftrli^a  'ruv  ^iuv,i]*ti  9tot  r^upvirn- 

Ver.590.  Saturn, the  hiifbandof  this  great  mother 
Cybele,  ufed  to  devour  his  male  children,  either 
by  agreement  with  his  brother  Titan,  as  fome 
fay,  or  as  others,  becaufe  he  knew  that  the  fates 
had  decreed  that  he  (hould  be  dethroned  and  ex- 
pelled his  kingdom  by  his  fon.  But  Cybele  hid  Jupi- 
ter, of  whom  file  was  delivered  in  Crete,  in  a  cave 
in  the  mountain  Dide,  and  gave  command  to  her 
pricfts,  who  were  called,  Curetes  Corybantes,  and 
Dadyli,  to  take  care  of  him  :  and  if  Saturn  fliould 
come  to  look  for  him,  to  make  a  noife  near  the 
place  where  he  was  hid  with  their  cymbals  and 
brazen  bucklers,  that  the  crying  of  the  infant 
mitrht  not  betray  him  to  his  father.  And  this  is 
■what  Lucretius  hints  at  in  this  paffage. 

Ver.  597.  yove]  Jupiter,  fo  called,  "  (juafi  ju- 
■vans  pater."  The  chief  of  the  fabulous  gods  of 
the  heathen*.  He  was  fon  of  Saturn  and  Ops, 
and  born  at  the  fame  time  with  Juno,,  whom  he 
married.     See  the  preceding  note. 

Ver.  600.  Saturn]  The  fon  of  Cclus  and  Terra. 
He  was  caft  into  prilon  by  his  brother  Titan  ;  there 
ariiing  a  difference  between  them  which  of  them 
ihould  govern ;  but  was  fet  at  liberty  by  his 
own  fon  Jupiter  r  by  whom,  neverthelefs,  he 
was  afterwards  dethroned,  having  attempted  to 
take  away  his  life.  Being  expelled  the  kingdom, 
he  fled  into  Italy  to  king  Janus,  whence  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  lay  concealed  was  called  Latium. 
VofTiu-,  1.  de  Philofoph.  cap.  &.  not  improbably 
fuppo.'"es,  that  by  him  is  meant  Adam ;  for  who 
befides  him  was  the  fon  of  Heaven  and  Earth  ? 
Befides,  the  name  Saturn  feems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Sotar,  which  fignifics  to 
lie  hid  ;  and  may  well  be  applied  to  Adam  for  his 
flight,  and  abfconding  himfelf  after  his  fall.  But 
Cicero  is  of  another  opinion  concerning  his  name, 
and  fays,  "  Satumus  a^ipellatus  eft,  quod  faturetur 
annis :  Es  fe  enim  natos  commeffe  fingitur  foli- 
lus,  q'lia  confumit  sstas  temporum  fpatia,  annifque 
praeteritis  infaturabiliter  expletur."  De  natura 
Deorum,  lib   a. 

Ver.  601.  Ofj]  The  daughter  cf  Ccelus  and 
Vefta,  or  Tellus,  and  wife  of  Saturn.  Why  ftie 
was  called  Ops,  fee  in  the  note  on  V.  574. 

Ver.  6c2.  Here  the  poet  gives  the  reafons  why 
the  priefts  and  attendants  of  this  great  goddefs 
are  armed  I.  Says  he,  in  remembrance  of  the 
Curetes,  thofe  armed  priefts,  by  whole  means  Ju- 
piter was  preferved  from  being  devqpred  by  his 
father.  11.  To  fignify  that  all  men  ought  to  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  defend  their  country,  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes.  And,  III.  To  aflift  and 
prote<5l  their  parents,  "  decorique  parentibus 
cSa ;"  of  which  laft  reafon  our  tranflator  takes 
no  notice. 

Ver  605.  In  thefe  fixteen  verfcs  he  praifes  the 
witty  invention  of  the  poets,  but  rejedls  the  thing 
itfelf-  for  why  fliould  the  gods,  who  are  bleffed 
with  eternal  eafe,  take  care  of  the  earth  or  thofe 
who  cultivate  it;  of  the  fields,  or  the  corn  that 
{revva  in  them.     The  gods  lie  fupinely  indulging 
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thomfelves  in  indolence,  and  lulled  in  yndifttn-be'l 
repofe.  They  take  no  care  of  the  affairs  of  th» 
earth,  and  are  wholly  unconcerned  at  the  good  or 
ill  adlions  of  men.  1  he  word  Ceres,  Neptune, 
Bacchus,  may  be  ufed  for  corn,  for  the  fea,  and 
for  wine;  but  do  not  therefore  fondly  fancy  then* 
to  be  gods. 

Ver.  606.  Behold  the  true  image  of  the  Epicu- 
rean god  !  How  thoughtlcfs  and  fupine  he  lies, 
indulging  himfelf  in  eafe  and  idlenefs !  Epicurus 
writing  to  Menajceus,  defcribes  him  exadlly  in  the 
fame  manner  •  to  futxipiof,  t»  a^ffa^lov  tfjs  tiv]o zr^ay- 
fixja  »;t;«.  5]s  akXa)  zra^i^ei,  oitri  «ji  CQyaTi,  w^i  ;^a- 
g;r<,  ffuvi^tjai'  iv  «/VS«fl-«  yce^  w«»  T»  ratwlsv.  Whoi 
defpifes  not  fo  lazy  a  prince,  or  but  fuch  a  private 
man.  Thefe  fix  verfes  are  repeated  in  this  place 
from  book  i.  ver.  78.  S«e  there  the  note  upon 
them. 

Ver.  61J.  Ntptuni]  He  was  the  fon  of  Saturn 
and  Ops,  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto.  In  the 
divifion  of  the  world,  the  godfliip  of  the  fea  fell 
to  his  lot;  and  therefore,  the  poets  ufed  the 
word  Neptune  for  the  fea.  He  married  Amphi- 
trite,  the  daughter  of  Nereus,  or  Oceanus,  by 
whom  he  had  many  nymphs.  His  name,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  comes  from  nando,  fwimming; 
according  to  Varro,  "  a  nubendo,  quia  terras  aquis 
obnubit  &  cooperit ;"  becaufe  he  hides  the  earth, 
and  covers  it  over  with  waters.  He  bore  a  tri- 
dent as  the  token  of  his  power,  becaufe  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  ancient  world,  that  are  fur- 
roun.ded  by  the  fea.  L,et  us  hear  Virgil  defcribe 
him  in  alt  his  pomp  ;  and  allaying  the  boifterous 
fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 

Jungit  eqcos  eurru  Genitor,  fpumantiaque  addic 
Frxna  feris,  manibufque  omnes  cffandit  habenasr 
Cceruleo  per  fumma  Icvis  volat  jequora  curru  : 
Subfidunt  und.iE,  tumidumque  fub  axe  tonanti 
Sternitur    xquor    aquis :    fuglunt   vafto    atherci, 

nimbi : 
Trrm  varice  comitum  facies;  immania  cete, 
Et  fenior  Glauci  chorus,  Inoufq.  P<ilsmon, 
Tritoncfque  citi,  Phorcique  exercitus  omni», 
L3:va  tenent  Thetis,  &  M^lite,  &c. 

^n.  S-  V.  817. 

And  JEneid   I.  Ij8. 

Siccunduspelagi  cecidit  fragor  ;  asqnora  poftquam 
Profpiciens  Genitor,  cteloque  invedlus  aperto 
Fledlit  equos,  cnrruque  volans  dat  lora  fccundo. 

His  finny  train  Saturnian  Neptune  joins  : 
Then  adds  the  foaming  bridles  to  their  jaws, 
And  to  the  loofen'd  reins  permits  the  law3. 
High  on  the  waves  his  azure  car  he  guides. 
Its  axle-  thunder,  and  the  fea  fubfides, 
And  the  fmooth  ocean  rolls  her  filent  tides. 
1  he  tempefts  fly  before  their  father's  face, 
Trains  of  inferior  gods  his  triumphs  grace ; 
And  monfter  whales  before  their  mafter  play. 
And  quires  of  tritons  crowd  the  wat'ry  way. 
The  marfliall'd  powers  in  equal  troops  divide 
To  right  and  left,  the  gods  his  better  fide 
Endofe,  and  on  the  worfc  the  nymphs  and  nc- 
rcids  ride.  Dryden, 
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Vv^Keri  tHu6  the  Father  of  the  fiocd  appears, 
And  o'er  the  feas  his  fov'reign  trident  rears, 
Their  fury  falls :  he  feims  the  liquid  plains. 
High  on  his  chariot :  and  with  loofen'd  reins 
Majeftic  moves  along,  and  awful  peace  main 
tains.  Dry  den 

Ver.  6i6.  Ceres.]  So  called,  "  qiiaC  Geres,  a  ffe- 
rendis  frugibis;"  as  Cicero  fays,  or  rather  as  Vof- 
fius  conceives,  from  the  Hebrew  word  Geros, 
Which  Cgnifies  a  green  fpike  of  corn.  She  was 
daughter  of  Satiirn  and  Ops  and  mother  of  P.-o- 
ferpina.  She  invented  tillage  and  the  ufe  of  corn  ; 
v/hich  fhe  taught  to  many  people,  as  ihe  went 
fearching  up  and  down  the  earth  for  her  daugh- 
ter, whom  Pluto  had  raviflled.  Whence  the  an- 
cient poets  made  her  the  goddefs  of  corn,  arid  ufed 
her  name  to  exprefs  it,  in  which  the  modern  tub 
have  foUovved  their  example. 

As  when  a  field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harveft,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them,  &c.  Milton< 

Bacchus,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Semele  ;  called 
by  the  Greek  A(/*»;rjij,  having  two  mothers  :  be- 
iaufe  he  vvas  taken  out  of  his  mother's  womb, 
Who  was  killed  with  lightning,  and  put  into  Ju- 
J»iter's  thigh ;  from  whence,  when  he  was  grown 
I'ipe  for  birth,  he  again  came  into  the  world. 

Imperfeflus  adhUc  infans  genetricis  ab  alvo 
Eripitur,  patrioque  tener,  fi  credere  dignum, 
•  Infuitur  femori ;  maternaque  tempora  complet. 

fays  Ovid,  Metamorph.  Hi,  310.  where  the  whol^ 
fable  may  be  feen  at  large.  He  travelled  over  all 
the  earth,  conquered  the  Indies,  and  was  the  firft 
who  triumphed,  which  he  did  riding  on  an  ele- 
phant, and  furrounded  by  a  throng  of  wild  and 
bawling  women,  who  irr,m.  him  were  called 
Bacchse  ;  and  he  himfelf  had  his  name  Bacchus, 
WTO  t5  liaxav,  "  a  vociferando  vel  ululando." 
He  is  likcvvil'e  called  by  feveral  other  names,  as 
Liber,  Dionyfius,  Lenseus,  Bromius,  &c.  He  is 
feid  by  the  poets  to  have  invented  wine;  for 
which  reafon  they  made  him  the  god  of  wine, 
and  expreffed  it  by  his  name. 

Ver.  641.  Having  defcribed  the  pompous  cefe- 
tnonies  of  the  great  mother  of  all  things,  he  returns 
to  his  fubjedl,  and  in  thefe  fix  verfcs  brings  his  fe- 
cond  argument,  to  prove  that  feveral  forts  of  feeds 
ore  employed  in  the  compofition  of  every  thing  : 
for  example  ;  in  the  fame  herbs,  and  in  the  fame 
water  ;  for  fince  they  ferve  for  food  to  fo  many 
forts  of  animals,  as  horfes,  fiieep,  oxen,  &c.  they 
niuft,  of  neccfilty,  contain  feveral  forts  of  princi- 
ples that  may  make  them  proper  nouriibaieiit  for 
each  fort. 

Ver.  627.  In  thefe  four  verfes  he  adds  anotlier 
argument,  and  urges,  that  even  the  atoms  that 
cbmpofc  but  one  animal,  muft,  of  neceflity,  be  of 
many  very  different  figures  ;  that  by  their  variety 
«hey  may  be  proper  and  fit  to  make  the  feveral 
parts  of  the   animal  j  the  veins,  the  bowels,  the 
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Ver.  631.  In  thefe  five  verfei  he  brings  his 
fourth  argument,  and  initances  in  wood  and  all 
combuftible  matter  :  for  they  are  refolved  into 
fire,  light,  fmoke,  and  alhes;  and  we  ought  to  be- 
lieve that  the  diflolution  is  not  made  into  any 
thing  hot  what  was  adlually  contained  in  the 
thing  diff'olved  :  and  that  nothing  perifhes  out  of 
the  wood  but  the  connetSlion  and  pofirion  of  its 
parts,  or  the  peculiar  manner  of  exifting,  the 
form,  the  quality,  the  fpecics,  the  accident,  the 
event,  by  whofe  means  it  was,  and  was  called 
wood.  It  muft  therefore  be  granted,  that  ia 
wood  and  other  combuftible  things,  there  lies 
hid  thofe  different  kinds  of  feeds,  of  which  fire, 
light,  fmoke,  and  afhes  confift. 

Ver.  636.  His  fifth  argument  is  contained  in 
thefe  feven  verfes.  We  find  feveral  qualities  to 
be  in  tht  fame  body;  that  is  to  fay,  fmell  and 
tafte.  But  it  is  evident,  that  fmell  and  tafte  con* 
fill  of  feeds  of  different  figures ;  for  they  affeiSt 
different  fenfes  :  and  while  one  of  them  enters 
through  the  noftrils,  the  other  affe(Sls  the  tongue 
and  the  palate. 

Ver.  643.  In  thefe  twelve  verfes  he  illuflratea 
his  opinion  with  the  fimile  he  often  ufes,  then  he 
propofes  an  ohjedlion,  and  folves  it.  And,  firft,  if 
any  one  fliould  afk,  fince  the  famefeedsare  common 
to  many  things,  how  come  the  things  themfelvea 
to  be  different  ?  Like  feeds  ought  to  make  like 
things.  Lucretius  bids  this  caviller  look  upon  hia 
verfes,  and  he  will  find  the  fame  letters  common 
to  many  words;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
thofe  words  are  different  from  one  another,  nor 
that  different  verfes  are  compofed  of  them.  For 
the  like  reafon,  though  the  fame  feeds  are  com- 
mon to  many  things,  yet  the  things  themfelves 
that  are  compofed  of  tliofe  like  feeds,  may  be 
wholly  different  from  one  another.  See  the  note 
on  ver,  833.  book  i.  To  which  I  add  that  if  any 
one  be  defirous  to  know  how  many  differenC 
words  can  be  contained  in  any  one  language,  that 
acknowledges  but  four  and  twenty  letters,  he 
may  take  the  trouble  of  computing  the  total  o£ 
thefe  nine  and  thirty  figures,  200^33790039604 
1408476186096435:0000000;  for  the  numbec 
cannot  be  expreffed  otherwife, 

Ver.  647.  This  muft  be  referred  to  what  he 
faid  above,  ver.  joi,  of  the  infinity  of  the  feeds 
of  a  like  figure  ;  and  likewife  to  what  he  faid  on 
the  contrary,  ver.  456,  of  the  finite  number  o£ 
the  unlike  figures.  Thefe  two  verfes  the  poet  re- 
peats  again,  a  few  verfes  forwarder,  viz.  at  ver* 
677. 

Ver,  655.  Though  many  feeds  are  common  fo 
many  things,  yet  each  thing  requires  a  certaiii 
order  and  difpofition  of  the  atoms  that  compofe 
it :  and  to  have  them  join,  and,  as  it  were,  afl"G- 
date  themfelves  with  fuch  as  are  congruous,  and 
will  agree  with  them,  and  pafs  by  and  avoid  to 
unite  themfelves  with  others :  from  whence  it 
farther  comes  to  pafs,  that  when  the  thing  is  dif- 
Iblved,  the  congruous  atoms  mutually  vvithdrav^ 
themfelves,  and  get  away  from  the  i.Tcongruous. 
This  Lucretiuj  propofes  in  thefe  ten  verfes,  and 
gives  this  reafon  why  it  muft  be  fo;  fajcauic  o- 
D  d  i^ 
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^■iierwife  nioni!er<i  would  be  born  every  day;  and 
Vfe  fliould  fee  chimseras,  centaurs,  and  all  the  fa- 
bulous animals  of  the  poets.  But  that  none  of 
thefe  portentous  monfters  are  feen,  becaufe  all 
things  proceed  from  certain,  not  from  omnige- 
nous feeds ;  and  are  nouriflied  by  certain  feeds 
likewiie. 

Vtr  658.  It  would  indeed  be  a  miracle  that 
boughs  (hould  grow  out  of  the  body  of  a  living 
man;  and  perhapswhat  Gaffendiis,  in  thefifth  book 
ol  the  ate  ol  Pireiikius,  relates  of  a  plum-tree  that 
fprouted  out  at  the  fternum  (the  part  of  the  body 
•where  the  rib-s  join  upon  the  breaft)  of  a  fhepherd 
who  lived  near  Tarragona  in  the  kingdom  of  Arra- 
gon,  wiii  meet  with  little  credit.  I'his  fliepherd, 
fays  he,  happened  to  fall  down  upon  a  dwarf  plum- 
tree,  and  a  fplinter  chanced  to  run  into  that  part 
of  his  body  ;  where  it  took  root  for  the  fpace  of 
two  years,  to  fur h  a  degree,  that  after  feveral  fhoots 
had  been  cut  off,  fome  at  length  fprung  out  upon 
which  blofibms  and  fruit  were  feen.  Pireiikius 
infiftcd  on  the  truth  of  this  fo  long,  that  at  length 
Cardinal  Bsrberini  fent  to  inquire  concerning  if 
of  the  Archbifhop  of  Tarragona,  who  certified 
to  him  "that  the  thing  was  true  ;  and  Putea- 
nus  not  only  received  letters  attefting  the  truth  of 
it  likewif'".  but  evsn  fome  of  the  flionts  were  fent 
him ;  and  he  held  a  correfpondence  with  the  man 
upon  whofe  body  they  grew.  Nor  was  the  Car- 
dinal fo  hard  of  belief  afterwards,  having  heard 
that  fomething  like  this  had  happened  in  Tuf- 
cany,  about  the  neck  of  a  hen  ;  and  at  Frontig- 
nan  in  Languedoc,  about  the  finger  of  a  fiiher- 
man,  into  which  there  had  run  a  bone  of  a  fea- 
fifh,  called  a  fcOrpion ;  which  wound  came  to  that 
pals,  that  a  chirurgroii  took  out  of  it  three  fmall 
t.fh  of  the  fcorji'ion  kind.  Yet  after  all,  none  but 
tliev  who  have  been  eye  witnefles  of  thefe  things, 
will  readily  give  credit  to  them. 

Ver.  660.  A  fort  of  monfter  that  vomits  flame. 
And  that  has  a  head  and  bread  like  a  lion,  the 
belly  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  ferptnt.  Ovid. 
Met  Jx.  ver.  646 

<5roque  chin  aera  jugo  mcdiis  in  partlbusHircum, 
PeiSiuset  ora  leae.'caudam  ferpentis  habcbat. 

Tor  this  fable  of  the  poets  took  rife  from  the 
mountain  in  Lycia  called  Chimera,  that  fome- 
times  belches  out  flames;  lions  haunt  upon  the 
top  of  it;  about  the  middle,  which  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  grafs,  are  abundance  of  goats; 
and  a  wcrld  of  ferpentsare  lurking  at  the  foot  of 
it.     Thus  Pliu.  lib.  .\ii.c.  106. 

Ver.'Jkts.  Thefe  eight  verfes  do  not  fo  much 
advance  any  new  argument,  as  they  explain  the 
latnrpart  of  the  formtr.  For  things  that  pro- 
ceed from  certain  and  fixed  feeds,  therelwe  pre- 
ferve  their  kind,  as  they  grow  and  increafe,  and 
do  n»t  degcnrrate  into  anothtr  ;  becaufe  nature 
chooffs  out  of  the  nouiifliment  only  thofe  par- 
ticlen 'hat  are  proper  and  fit  for  her;  for  which 
re'ifon  boughs  never  prow  out  of  a  living  body  ; 
beraufe  a  f.tman  body  throws  out  all  the  particles 
of  the  matter  that  is  fit  to  nourifh  trees,  and  ne- 
ver coHverte  it  into  aliment 
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Ver.  666.  Specific  parts;  for  example,  a  man 
by  concodlion  extracts  from  bread  what  is  proper 
for  human  kind ;  a  dog,  on  the  contrary,  what  ia 

agreeable  to  the  fpecies  of  dogs. 

Ver.  669.  Many  things  that  we  do  not  fee,  are 
evacuated  out  of  the  bodies  of  animals  by  a  cer- 
tain impsrceptiWe  force,  Si«;  to  firi  lvva<r^ia,  (ra,v'ri<p- 
6a.i  ro7;  ix  oficmyinri,  which  ftatic  experiments  ful- 
ly confirm 

Ver.  673.  In  thefe  eleven  verfes  he  teaches, 
that  what  he  has  been  faying  of  animals,  holds 
good  in  all  other  things,  which  confifl;  likewife  of 
certain  kinds  of  atoms,  difpofed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner ;  and  though  in  all  things  are  contained  fome 
feeds  that  are  common  to  all  things,  yet  certain 
other  feeds  are  mixed  with  them  that  are  proper 
to  each  thing  in  particular,  and  thefe  are  the 
caufe  of  the  different  intervals,  motions,  fites,  con- 
ne^5lions,  &c.  from  whence  proceeds  the  differ- 
ence and  variety  of  things.  He  concludes  excel- 
lently well ;  that  notwithftanding  the  difference 
of  the  feeds,  yet  if  the  intervals,  motions,  &c. 
were  not  different  likewife,  the  heavens,  the  feas, 
the  earth,  in  a  word,  all  things  would  be  con- 
fufedly  mingled  with  one  another. 

Ver.  684.  Cicero  is  miftaken  to  fay,  that  the 
Epicureans  afcribed  no  quality  whatever  to  their 
atoms.  "  Ifti  autcm,"  fays  he,  "  ex  corpufculis 
"  noTi  colore,  non  qualitate  aliqua,  qiiam  zsraio^yilx 
"  Groeci  vocant,  non  cenfu  pi.xditis,  fed  concur- 
"  rentibus  temere  atque  cafu  mundum  effe  per- 
"  fcdum,"  &c.  lib.  ii.  de  Natura  Deorum.  Epi- 
curus himfelf  writes  the  contrary  in  the  epiftle  to 
Herodotus  :   Kai  /ih*  n^i  "-'tis  ccTOf-iVs  vcfur'aj  f^t^ei/xiaii 

ffvf^(pu*!  i-ri,  Vl oitfl'/flii  yuo  kXXai  eUv  p^^a//.a  cs,  t\ 
S-fo/xo'lzs,  ■sro-pa,  tov  ^'ktiv  n-Zv  a]ofit,&)V  fiij'x.QccXy.Uffiv,  ^/at' 
xai  Tai;  a'liifiiiif  ix.  tvuTa^xii<ri.  Lucretius  affcrts  the 
fame  opinion,  and  firft  in  thefe  nine  verfes  teaches 
that  they  have  no  colours;  and  that  there  is  no 
need  of  white  feeds  to  make  a  white  compound 
body,  nor  of  black  to  make  a  black,  &c. 

Ver,  691.  He  means  that  the  atoms  have  no 
colours  whatever,  either  any  like,  or  any  unlike 
thi.fe  that  we  difcover  on  the  furfaces  of  all  con- 
crete bodies. 

Ver.  693.  Lucretius  was  aware  that  he  lliould 
find  it  very  difficult  to  perfuade  many  to  believe,' 
tiiat  there  are  no  colours  in  the  feeds,  and  confe- 
qutntly  not  in  the  compounds.  Formoft  men  are 
lo  carried  away  by  prejudice,  that  they  will  n6t 
believe  that  theycan  perceive  any  corporeal  thing, 
that  is  not  coloured;  and  therefore  they  cannot 
fuffcr  that  the  feeds,  which  cannot  be  conceived 
by  the  mind  as  colourlefs,  fhould  be  obtruded 
upon  them  as  fuch.  He  therefore  briefly,  in  thefe 
nine  verfes,  obviates  thefe  prepoffeflions  ;  and  fays, 
even  men  who  are  born  blind  perceive  and  kno-vv 
things  by  touching  them,  though  they  never  faw 
their  colours.  Nor  does  all  the  perception  of 
things  let  and  go  away  with  the  fun.  Even  in 
the  thickeft  darknefs  we  perceive  no  i'fs  the' 
things  we  touch,  than  thofe  we  handle  at  noon- 
day, and  ia  the  ckareft  light. 
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Ver.  "joi.  In  thefe  eight  verfes  Lucretius  proves, 
in  the  firft  place,  that  the  feeds  of  things  are  not 
coloured,  becaufe  all  colour  is  liable  to  change  ; 
but  the  feeds  of  things  are  immutable  ;  otherwife 
all  things  would  fall  into  nothing.  Epicurus  in 
the  epidle  to  Herodotus,  tloiojus  zfativ  a]'ofi,eii 
Xiwipx^irit  xai  'liia.  ftri  f/.{\a.Qd,X'kei,  us  ai  a.]ifiOi  //.noiv 
fctjaSdXXnirr  iTeil^ai  S«  ro  uTo/u.ivHv  tv  tZv  ^laXmiiri 
Tuv  rvyKfifiaiii  ffrt^iiv  n  aaiaXuJov,  o  ra;  fifjuSoXa;  »k 
«j  TO  ft'/i  ov  ■sraiTiffav'jii'  a'l  2e  zfoiii1v!\iS  i»  uuTra^'^nffai 
T8  (KM  iS(a/,  010*  ^^ufiocji,  Tl  B-t^fii l*is ,  iv  Tu  y.lTuSiiX- 
Xovri  »K  »V^ij  £»«»«/  xaroeXenrtyTai,  aXX.'  s|  oXu 
^5  rafiaTii  icrnXXovraf  From  whence  Lucretius 
affcrts,  that  if  colour  were  intrinfically  in  the 
.feeds,  the  feeds  would  be  mutable  :  for  all  coJour 
is  mutable. 

Ver.  710.  Secondly,  He  teaches  in  thefc  fixteen 
verfes,  that  the  atoms  are  not  imbued  with  any 
colours,  and  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  for 
any  man  to  pretend  they  are,  fince  there  is  no 
neccffity  they  fhould  be  fo  ;  for  allow  them  a  va- 
riety of  figures,  and  from  the  different  order,  fite 
and  difpofition  of  them,  colours  will  proceed  ;  for 
example,  the  fta  is  of  a  cerulean  colour,  but  grows 
white  by  theagitation  of  the  waves.  Thus  too 
the  feeds,  which  difpofed  in  one  manner,  look 
blue  when  they  are  placed  in  another  order,  may 
put  on  and  exhibit  a  white.  But  if  a  blue  co- 
lour were  innate,  and  naturally  in  the  feeds,  no 
pofition  or  agitation  whatever  could  make  thofc 
principles  white. 

Ver.  72®.  Ovid.  Metam.  xi.  ver.  499.  fpeaking 
of  a  tempeftuous  fea  : 

-cum  fulvas  ex  imo  vertit  arenas. 


Concolor  eft  illis;  Stygia  modo  nigrior  unda  : 
SSternitur  interdum,  ipumifque  fonantibus  albet. 

When  yellow  fands  are  fifted  from  below, 
The  glitt'ring  billows  give  a  golden  (how  : 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom  fpews  the  black. 
The  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  waters  take  : 
Then  frothy  white  appear  the  flatted  feas. 
And  change  their  colour,  changing  their  difeafe. 

Dryd. 

Ver.  726.  But  fome  perhaps  will  allege  that 
the  water  of  the  fea  is  compofed  of  various  co- 
loured atoms,  from  whence  proceeds  that  change 
of  colours  in  the  waves,  now  cerulean,  now  white, 
in  like  manner  as  a  fquarc  is  compofed  of  two  or 
four  triangles  included  in  it;  which  triangles  with- 
in themfelves  have  other  figures.  But  the  poet, 
in  thefc  twelve  verfes,  ttlls  us  this  is  not  the 
cafe ;  for  in  the  fquare  you  may  fee  the  diffimiiar 
figures,  without  or  exterior  to  which  it  is  a 
fquare,  that  is  to  fay,  you  may  fee  the  figures, 
which  the  fquare  has  and  contains  within  it ;  but 
you  can  fee  nothing  like  this  in  the  water  of  the 
lea,  that  is,  you  can  fee  no  mixed  and  different 
colours.  And,  therefore,  the  objedicn  that  lome 
perhaps  might  make,  that  white  things  do  not 
proceed  from  white  feeds,  nor  biack  frum  black  ; 
but  white  from  black,  and  on  the  contrary, 
black  from  white,  &c.  is  of  no  weight  vvhaieve. 


This  is  the  interpretation  which  Faber  gives  to 
this  paflage. 

Ver.  738.  In  thefe  five  verfes,  he  proves  the 
former  objecSion  to  be  of  no  weight  whatever. 
For  bodies  of  a  different  figure  may  confpire  into 
another  different  figure,  as  triangles  into  a  fquare : 
but  there  is  no  reafon  therefore  to  conclude  the 
like  of  colours;  for  different  colours  can  never 
compofe  one  fimple  colour. 

Ver.  743.  He  urges  this  yet  farther,  in  thefe  fix: 
verfes,  and  afferts,  that  they  who  pretend  that 
one  fimple  colour  may  be  made  of  feeds  of  feve- 
ral  colours,  forfake  the  former  opinion,  and  over- 
throw the  only  reafon  of  their  own.  For  they 
infift  upon  coloured  feeds,  that  white  bodies  may 
proceed  from  white  feeds,  and  black  from  black : 
but  if  either  a  black  or  a  white  colour  fliould  pro- 
ceed from  various  coloured  principles,  the  whole 
reafon  of  the  argument  they  before  infifted  on  is 
loft.  Then  he  adds,  that  a  white  colour  (and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  any  other  colour)  will  I'ooner 
proceed  from  feeds  that  have  no  colour  at  all, 
than  from  feeds  imbued  with  a  black  or  any  o- 
ther  colour.  Thus  I  explain  this  paffage,  which 
none  of  the  interpreters  hitherto  have  rightly  un- 
derftood :  and  it  may  be  oblervcd,  that  the  whole 
feries  of  the  difputation  confirms  this  interpreta- 
tion. 

Ver.  749,  In  thefe  fifteen  verfes,  Lucretius 
concludes,  chat  the  atoms  are  colourlefs,  becaufe 
colour  is  nothing  but  light  rcfracSled  in  a  body, 
or  reflefled  from  the  furface  of  an  opaeous  body. 
I'he  poet  fays  nothing  of  refrafted  light ;  but  if 
you  put  to  your  eyes  a  prifm,  or  common  three- 
cornered  piece  of  glafs,  you  will  find  that  the  rays 
of  light,  that  fufier  a  double  retraction,  prelenc 
feveral  colours  to  the  fi^ht.  But  he  obferves, 
that  the  feathers  about  a  pigeon's  neck,  or  in 
peacocks  tails,  as  the  rays  of  light  ftrike  diretflly 
or  obliquely  upon  them,  put  on  and  diflfule  now 
a  yellow,  now  a  green,  now  a  flame,  and  feveral 
other  colours.  And  hence  he  argues,  that  in 
dark  places,  where  no  rays  of  light  enter,  and  out 
of  which  none  are  refledted,  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  colours;  and  therefore  that  colours, 
which  appear  in  things  when  the  light  return?, 
are  ]iroduced  from  the  light  itfelf,  according  to 
the  difpofitions  the  things  have  to  receive,  retltdt, 
refradl,  and  convey  it  to  the  eyes.  Therefore 
fince  feeds  riever  come  into  the  light,  or  reflecft 
any  rays,  they  are  altogether  colourlefs,  as  much 
as  if  they  were  concealed  and  buried  in  utter 
darknefs.  Epicurus,  in  the  Iccond  book  agatnft 
'i'heophraitUS  fays  :  ax  eiyai  to.  ^^^uftata  ffVfiJ,u/i 
Tci{  cu/jiaiTiif,  i,XXu  Q/EvscSai  ua.Tu.  ■croi^c;  rivas  rci^' 
ets,  xai  B'io'et;  zj^o;  >r>]v  o'^iv.  And  again  :  a«  «/S« 
oTu;  lei  Tx  iv  ffxorei  uvja,  fKcai  ^eeiifiaja  i^c.y. 
Plutatchus  ad'ui.rf.  Colorem. 

The  difpute  about  colours  is  altogether  diffi- 
cult :  and  various  are  the  opinions  concerning 
the  caufe  and  reafon  of  colour.  Epicurus  and 
Democritus,  as  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  x.  fays,  were 
of  opinion,  that  colour  is  not  actually  in  any 
thing;  but  the  other  philofojjhers  afferted  it  to, 
be  really  in  things,  yet  with  this  dilferen*;?;  ths^ 
D  d  iij^ 
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the  Pythagoreans  did  not  diftinguifh  colour  from 
the  furface  of  bodies,  nrr  the  Stoics  from  the  firft 
^guratioDS  of  matter,  nor  the  Pcrijatetics  from 
the  perfpicuoiis  bound  of  matter.  Empedodes 
alone  held  colour  to  be  a  certain  '.ffluence  from 
bodie?,  and  Pbto  would  have  i'-  to  be  a  certain 
flame.  This  will  help  us  to  explain  more  clearly 
the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  who,  a';  Plutarch  fays, 
taught  that  c  lours  are  not  inherent  in  bodies, 
and  a  part  of  them,  but  aye  pnduced  according 
to  certain  orders  and  poCtionof  ;hciij;ht.  More- 
over, that  by  the  word  bodies,  he  uid  not  mean 
the  atorns,  but  the  things  and  bodie^.  of  rhe  thirgs 
compofed  of  them,  as  the  fame  Plutarch  \vitnefl"es. 
Therefore  I  interpret  his  colours  not  inhering  to 
be  colours  not  engendered  with,  or  innate  in 
things.  For  Epicuru-  held,  that  in  the  outmoft 
parts  of  things,  or  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  there  is 
inch  a  difpofition  and  o'der  of  the  atoms,  of 
which  the  things  are  compofed,  as  makes  them 
exhibit  and  (how  forth  certain  colour?,  when  the 
lightcomesto  them;  and  thatthcy  emit  outoftheni- 
liflves  certain  atoms,  which  conftituting  the  image 
of  the  thing  feen,  ftrike  the  ball  of  the  eye  in 
fuch  a  manner,  order,  and  difpofition,  that  by 
certain  ftrokcs  of  the  light,  they  are  the  caufe 
that  the  things  are  feen  in  the  eye  itfelf.  Nor 
would  he  allow  any  colour  to  be  in  his  atoms, 
but  taught  that  colours  proceed  from  the  various 
orders  and  pofitions  of  the  atoms,  when  the  light 
comes  to  them.  Thus  too  Lucretius  fays,  ver. 
*f^^.  that  there  can  be  no  colour  in  the  dark  ; 
and,  according  to  this  dpiStrine,  Virgil  fings, 
^aeid  vi.  ver.  171. 

I    i  ubi  ccelum  condidit  umbra 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abilulit  atra  colorem. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  that  philofopher.  But 
the  mofl  probable  opinion  is,  that  colour  is  a  cer- 
tain power  in  bodies  of  affedling  our  organs  after 
fuch  or  fuch  a  manner,  whereby  fuch  or  fuch  a 
perception  is  excited  and  produced  in  the  mind. 
This  power  is  put  into  adlion  by  the  intermedia- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light,  and  confequently  colour 
is  but  light  refleiSed  and  modified  ;  lor  when  the 
rays  of  light  are  withdrawn,  no  colours  are  per 
ceptijle.  Colour  fo  far  depends  on  the  objedl 
icen,  that,  according  to  the  different  difpofition, 
conne<£lion,  and  fituation  of  the  parts  of  bodies, 
the  different  refledions  of  the  rays  of  light  are 
produced  ;  therefore,  if  the  difpofition  of  the  ob- 
Tedl  be  altered,  the  colour  llkewife  will  vary,  be- 
caufc  the  rays  will  not  then  be  refledled  in  the 
feme  manner  as  they  were  before.  Thus  cry- 
flal,  when  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  lofes  its  per- 
ijpicuous  tranfparency,  and  becomes  bright;  and 
■wood,  though  before  wliitc,  grows  black  with 
burning.  Befides,  what  reafons  could  be  given 
for  the  various  colours  in  clouds,  which  are  fome- 
times  red,  fomctimes  white  ;  and  to  what  can 
we  attribute  the  gaudy  divcrfity  of  colours  in 
the  rainbow,  but  to  the  different  modifications  of 
the  rays  of  light,  according  to  the  variations  of 
the  figures  and  motions  of  the  particles  of  fuch 
bodies  ?  Neither  can  any  one  jullly  deny  thcfe  to 


be  colours,  fince  colour  is  only  fjjch  a  power  jts  a 
defcribed  above ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  allege^, 
that  becaufc  fome  colours  are  tranfitory  and  not 
permanent,  they  ought  not  really  to  be  called  co- 
lours, or  at  leaft,  not  without  the  addition  of  fpu- 
rious .  for  it  might  with  equal  reafon  be  affr rted, 
that  the  fliort  duration  of  the  caufe  deflroys  thp 
effedt.  Thus,  a  child  that  dies  as  foon  as  born, 
would  not  deferve  the  name  ;  and  the  greennefs 
of  leaves  mi^ht  be  fajd  to  be  no  colour,  becaufe 
they  fo  loon  fade  and  wither.  If  this  were  al-» 
lowed,  there  would  be  no  colours  in  the  world  ; 
for  there  are  nut  any  that  nre  everlafting.  The 
opitiion  of  Ariltotle  and  his  followers  concerning 
colour  is  urfatisfadlory ,  ibr  they  define  it  thus : 
A  fecond  quality,  fenfible  to  the  fight,  and  pro- 
duced from  the  tempering  of  the  firft-  qualities : 
But  this  definition  leaves  us  ftiU  in  the  dark; 
for  the  queftion  (UU  remains,  What  thi.s  quality 
is?  How  it  is  produced?  from  what?  When? 
Others  define  colour  thus  -.  "  Perfpicui  ex'Temi- 
tas  in  ciirpore  determinatio,  feu  extremitas  per- 
fpicui dettrminati."  ■^nd  the  opinion  of  Plato,  . 
which  I  mentioned  above,  dcferves  to  be  tran-  .1 
fcribed  at  large.  The  paffage  is  in  his  Fimaeus,  ' 
p.  34J.  l-dit  Lamarianx,  and  contained  in  •' efe 
Word>  :  Tircefjoii  tii  Ao/cr^v  'in  yiv.a;  ri/iiv  alffS-ti'-'iicov, 
i  onyiffB^xi  x^h^  cv^ta  iv  lauTia  zrcnelXfiola  aix'ln-  • 
fiivov     a,  ^uf/.'ffd.fla,  juXv    ^^uiLi  iKaX'urafiiv  (fXoya  tuv 

■sr^o;  airByjinv  whrre,  in  exprtfs  words,  he  calls 
colours  flames,  that  is,  light  continually  flowing 
from  bodias.  Moreover,  if  it  be  inquired  how 
one  objetSt  comes  to  be  yellow,  another  green,  a 
third  red,  &c.  the  anfwer  is.  That  colour.s  being 
only  the  mixture  of  light  with  darknefs  in  the 
furface  of  opacous  bodies,  yellow,  for  example, 
is  the  mixture  of  light  with  a  little  darknefs, 
blue  with  a  little  more,  red  with  more  yet ;  fo 
that,  as  we  faid  before,  colours  arc  nothing  but 
light  vari  >ufly  refle<£led  and  (hadovved.  Pindar,' 
Ode  vi.  elegantly  attributes  to  flowers,  -sra^^raj- 
fv^ns  anTiias,  purple  beams :  And  Cowley  had 
fomething  like  this  in  his  mind,  when  he  faid  : 

It  cafts  a  dulky  gloom  o'er  all  the  flowers. 
And  with  full  beams  their  mingled  light  devours. 

David.  Z. 

And  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Light  he  is  entirely  of  this 
opinion  : 

All  the  world's  bravery  that  delights  our  eyes, 

Is  but  thy  fev'ral  liveries  : 

Thou  the  rich  die  on  them  beftow'ft  ; 

Thy  nencil  paints  this  landfliiip  as  thou  go*ft. 

A  crimfon  garment  in  the  role  thou  wcar'ft ; 

A  crown  of  lludded  gold  thou  bear'fl : 

The  virgin  lilies  in  their  white. 

Are  clad  but  with  the  lawn  of  almoft  naked  light. 

The  violet,  fpring's  little  infant,  ftands 

Girt  in  thy  purjjle  fwaddling  bands  : 

On  the  fair  tulip  thou  doft  doat  ; 

Thou  cloth'd  it  with  a  gay  and  particolour'd  coat. 

Having  given  this  fhort  account   of  the  feveral 
opinions  concerning  the  caufe  of  coloui,  I  wil^ 
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«nly  add,  that  coloura  are  generally  divided  into 
.  two  forts,  fimplc  and  compound.  The  fimple  are 
only  the  extremes,  white  and  black,  to  which 
fome  add  yellow,  blue,  and  red,  which  they  call 
middle  colours,  as  being  of  a  middk  conftitution 
between  white  and  black.  The  compound  colours 
are  thofe  that  are  formed  by  the  mixture  of  fome 
of  the  fimples;  for  example,  the  cinericean  orafh- 
colour  is  a  compofure  of  white  and  black ;  the 
gold  colour,  of  yellow  and  red  ;  the  purple,  of  red 
and  blue ;  the  green,  of  yellow  and  blue  ;  the  li- 
\id,  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  &c.  All  which  co- 
lours vary,  according  to  the  different  mixture 
of  falts  with  fulphurs,  earth,  &c.  and  where,  the 
"  caput  mortum"  more  cr  lefs  abounds,  there 
the  mixture  turns  to  a  colour  more  or  kfs 
dark,  &c.  .  f     , 

But  to  return  to  our  author  :  Epicurus  farther 
taught,  that  all  things  are  not  difpofed  and  order- 
ed in  a  like  manner,  fo  as  to  exhibit  the  like  co- 
lours, when  the  light  comes  to  them ;  but  that 
one  thing  has  a  different  difpofition  from  another, 
which  is  the  reafon  that  it  exhibits  a  different  co- 
lour ;  as  pipes  utter  feveral  and  different  founds, 
when  they  receive  ihe  breath  of  him  that  plays 
upon  them;  or  as  different  plants  that  have  no 
flowers,  yet  put  forth  different  flowers,  according 
.  as  they  have  different  heat  or  moifture  ;  more- 
over, fmce  it  is  manifeft  that  the  fame  thing  chan- 
ges and  varies  its  colours  according  to  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  light  or  (hade,  as  it  happens  in  the 
feathers  of  pigeons.  Epicurus,  therefore,  for  this 
reafon,  believed,  that  none  of  thofe  different  co- 
lours can  be  affumed  or  put  on,  fo'as  to  be  faid  to 
be  in  the  things  themfelves ;  and  therefore  that 
110  colour  is  inherent  4n  bodies. 

Ver.   764.  Another  argument  is  contained  in 
t'hefe  feven  verles.     In  the  perception  of  every 
colour,  the  pupil  or  light  of    the  eye  is  {truck. 
But  it  receives  one  fort  of  ftrcke  when  a  white, 
'another  when  a  black,  or  any  other  colour  offers 
itfelf  to  it.     But  what  need  have  feeds  of  colours, 
that  they  may  in  various  manners  affevft  and  ftnke 
the  eye  ?    Allow  only  that  thefe  principles  are  of 
different  figures,  and  difpofed  befides  in  different 
manners,    and    from    thence    will   arife    various 
i-mages,  by  which  they   will  varioufly  ftrike  the 
eyes,  and  ftir  up  different  motions  in  the  organs. 
For  fight,  according  to  Epicurus,  is  made  "Six  rUs 
rr^v    itVo'/.oav    ft;    rhi   «V'"'    i/^'^l'^<''i'^s •      And  from 
this  dodlrinc  of  his,  we  may  gather,  that  he  held 
each  of  the  fenfcs  to   be  a  certain  touch,  and  that 
all  fenfation  is  made  by  the  incurfion  of  the  image 
out  of  the  objed    into  the  organ  of   the  fenfe, 
which  is  ftruck  by  it ;  but  this  iniage  is  nothing 
clfe  but  the  atoms  themfelves,  which  come  upon 
the  fenfe  in  a  different  manner,  according  to  their 
different  pofition,  order,  figure,  &c.     Thus  fight 
fs  made,  when  the  atoms  come  from   the  objecft 
feen  into  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  apd  move,  and  af- 
fed  it  according  to  their  different  pofition,  order, 
figure,   &c.      But  Cnce    the    perception  of    that 
iniage  is  different,  according  to  the  different  mo- 
tions or  qualities  of  the  atoms  ;  hence  it  is  that 
|fee  iirok«i  which  the  app!e_of  the  ejc  receives, 


come  to  be  different ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  It  per-  , 
ceives  different  colours.  But  Ariftotle  taught,  thac 
the  caufe  of  fight  proceeds  from  the  quality  of  the 
things  feen,  which  quality  difcovers  and  makes 
manifeft  its  power,  and  lays  it  open  to  the  fenfe 
of  fight.  Plato  and  the  Stoics  are  of  another  opi- 
nion, nor  do  they  agree  among  themfelves.  See 
A.  Cell.  lib.  V.  c.  15. 

Ver.  771.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  adds  another 
argument,  taken  partly  from  the  confeffion  of 
thofe  againft  whom  he  difputes,  and  partly  from 
the  conftancy  of  the  colours  that  appear  in  the 
different  kinds  of  thJngs.  They,  fays  he,  who 
imagine  that  feeds  have  colours,  do  not  afcribc 
any  certain  colours  to  any  certain  figures,  nor  af. 
firm  that  feeds  of  fuch  a  figure  are  of  fuch  a  co- 
lour :  for  inftance,  they  do  not  pretend  that  all 
quadrangular  feeds  are  black,  nor  that  the  round 
arc  white,  the  triangular  blue,  &c.  Whence  then 
proceeds  this  conftancy  of  colour  in  fome  kinds  of 
things  ?  Why  are  all  crows  black  ?  Why  all  fwans 
white  ?  We  Ihould  certainly  fee  both  fwans  and 
crows  of  various  colours,  if  the  feeds  of  which 
they  are  compofed  were  ftained  with  various 
dyes. 

Ver.  777.  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  argues  yet 
farther,  and  fays  :  Divide  any  coloured  body,  and 
the  fmaller  the  particles  are  made,  the  weaker 
grow_5he  colours;  nay,  they  will  at  length  be 
quite  loti,  and  vanifh  away  even  while  the  par- 
ticles ftill  remain  vifible  to  the  eye.  We  arc 
therefore  much  in  the  wrong  to  expe(5l  colour  in 
the  principles  of  things,  which  we  cannot  find  in 
the  minuteft  parts  of  bodies. 

Ver,  7S5.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  preffes  hard 
on  his  adverfaries.  All  men  grant,  fays  he,  that 
the  bodies  which  the  noftrils  cannot  fmell,  are  in- 
odorous, and  that  they  which  the  ear  cannot  hear 
have  no  found.  Then  why  muft  it  not  be  grant- 
ed, in  like  manner,  that  the  bodies  which  the  eyes 
cannot  perceive,  are  void  of  colours .'  For  the 
fenfes  are  the  fole  judges  of  the  qualities  of  things, 
nor  ought  we  to  believe  that  any  quality  can 
belong  to  a  body  which  the  fenfes  do  not  afcribe 
to  it.  And  fince  there  are  bodies  that  want 
fome  certain  qualities,  why  may  not  the  atoms 
in  like  manner  want  colour,  fenfibility,  cold,  dry-. 
nefs,  &c.  ■ 

Ver.  7^5.  Enough  of  colours.  He  now  de- 
monftrates,  in  thefe  twenty  verfes,  that  the  atoms 
are  deft;itute  of  all  other  qualities  likewife,  as 
fmell,  cold,  heat,  found,  humidity,  tafte,  foftnefs, 
flexibility,  rarenefs,  &c.  To  prove  which  he 
brings  three  arguments  :  Fitft,  If  you  allow  fmell 
to  the  atoms,  you  will  confound  all  things  :  the 
moft  delightful  fragrancy  of  the  feeds  mull  be  loft 
by  the  intervening  of  the  unfavoury  ftenches  of 
other  feeds ;  and  as  when  artifts  compofe  effences 
of  rich  perfumes,  unlefs  they  make  ufe  of  inodo- 
rous oil,  that  has  no  fcent  at  all,  the  oil  will  cor- 
rupt their  fweeceft  odours  ;  we  may  conclude  the 
fame  likewife  of  tafte,  found,  heat,  cold,  &c. 
The  feeds  cannot  be  divided,  and  therefore  can- 
not exhale  either  odours,  or  found,  or  heat,  or 
tafle,  or  cold,  which  confift  of  particles  that  are 
D  d  iiij 
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emitted  and  flow  from  bodies.     Third,  If  you  i 
afcribe    to   atom«,   foftneA,   flexibility,     rarencfs  I 
bnttlenefs,  &c.  yon  will  at  the  fame   time  make  ' 
them  mutable,  therefore  obnoxious  to  difTolution, 
and  confequerjtly  all  things  muft  fall  into  no- 
thing. 

Thus  we  allow  that  Lucretius  has  convincingly 
performed  his  deCgn  of  freeing  his  atoms  from 
all  fenfible  qualities  :  and  indeed  he  h  of  Ute  fc- 
conded  by  fo  many  eipcrimcuts  of  the  late  phi- 
lofopher  Boyle,  that  it  is  now  part  all  doubt.  And 
if  we  can  believe  our  fenfes,  we  muft  forfake  forms 
and  qualities,  and  allow  what  we  formerly  called 
fuch  to  be  only  phantafms  arifing  from  the  flroke 
of  external  bodies  on  our  organs. 

Ver.  8lj.  Having  proved  that  the  feeds  of 
thing*  are  void  of  heat,  cold,  fniell,  tafte,  colour, 
and  all  other  fenfible  qualities,  and  having  afiert- 
ed,  that  hot,  cold,  favoury,  odorous,  &c.  things 
are  neverthelefs  made  of  them,  he  now  under- 
takes a  greater  tafri,  and  teaclies,  that  things  of 
fenfe  can  fpring  from  fenfelefs  feeds,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  fuperior  principle  to  mat- 
ter, but  a  ut  combination  of  at..ms  can  think, 
•will,  and  remember.  To  prove  this,  he  aopeals 
iirfl;  to  experience:  Worm*,  fays  he,  are' bred 
from  a  rotten  dunghill,  in  v/hich  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  fearch  for  any  life  or  fenfe.  This  aro-u- 
ment  is  contained  in  rune  verfes.  *' 

Ver.  8jo.  Thus  bees  too  are  produced  from 
the  bowels  of  a  fuffocated  and  putrificd  heifer,  as 
Virgil  fays,  Georg.  iv.  and  Ovid.  sv.  Mttam.'  & 
faft.  i. 
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Debove;  mille  anJmas  una  necata  dedit. 

And  Diodoru«  SicuJus,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
firft  books,  fays,  That  in  the  country  about  The- 
bes, at  certain  fealons  of  the  year,  laige  mice, 
that  devoured  every  thing,  were  brtd  cut  of  the 
clods  of  the  earth.  Athenaeus,  in  his  eighth  book, 
chap.  ^.  reports,  that  in  Pceonia  and  Dardanium' 
(now  called  Bulgaria),  there  rained  down  fo  ma- 
ny fiogs  from  heaven  (that  is,  perhaps  they  were 
fuddcnly  produced  after  great  fhowers),  that  they 
filled  all  the  public  ways,  and  fwarmed  even  in 
the  private  houfes,  infomuch  that  their  domeftic 
furniture  was  covered  with  them;  that  they 
found  them  even  in  the  very  pots  where  they 
boiled  their  meat,  and  that,  what  with  the 
trouble  of  the  living,  and  ftenth  of  the  dead  ones, 
the  inhaljitant.'.  were  forced  at  length  to  foriake' 
their  country  And  Flmy,  in  his  eighth  book, 
ch  29  reports,  that  a  v  hole  city  in  Gallia,  and 
an<.th<r  ill  Afric  \'veie  driven  away,  the  firft  by 
fiojjs,  ihf  .,ther  by  lociiils  which  had  been  bred 
ir  hke  maiu.er.  A;, a  many  exampkg  of  this  kind 
might  bt  coikacd  ii,  profane  hiftories,  not  to 
aui.iic,.  n,  It  we  find  in  the  facred  writers. 
Ov.d  delcnbes  this  proOudlion  of  anin  als  from 
t^r  putrid  and  fermenting  flin.c  of  the  river 
inJe:  J 

SU  ih\  dcfcruit  madidos  feptcmfluus  agros 
isau*.  ct  amiquo  iua  fiumina  rtodid k  alvco. 


j^thereoque  recenbexarfit  fydere  limuj- 
Pluritna  eultores  verfis  animulia  glebis  [ipfum 

Inveniunt;  et  in   his   quxdam   modo    cxpta  fbb 
Nafcendi  fpatium  :   quxdam  impcrfefta,  fuifque 
Trunca    vident    numeris :  et    eodem   in    corporc 

faepe 
Altera  pars  vivlt,  rudis  eft  pars  altera  tellus. 

AZetam,  lib.  i.  -v.  412, 
Which  Dryden  thus  interprets  : 
Thus  when  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled. 
And  feeks  with  ebbing  tides  his  ancient  bed  : 
The  fat  manure  with  heav'nlyfire  is  warm'd. 
And  crufled  creatures  as  in  wo.mbsare  form'd  : 
Thefe,  when  they  turn  the  glebe  the  peafants find. 
Some  rude  and  yet  unfinifli'd  in  their  kind  : 
Short  of  their  limbs,  a  lame  imperfecl  birth, 
One  half  alive,  and  one  of  lifelefs  earth. 

Ver.  824.  Neither  does  he,  to  confirm  this  a.'"- 
fertion,  propofe  an  example  only  in  the  generation 
of  worms  and  animals  but  in  thofe  already  ge- 
nerated. Thus,  in  thefe  twelve  verfes  he  tells  us, 
that  the  food  that  is  taken  into  the  body  of  ani- 
mals, from  inanimate,  as  it  was  before,  become* 
animated.  Beafts  and  birds,  which  are  things  of 
fenfe,  are  nouriihed  with  infenfible  food,  as  grafs 
leaves,  &c.  Mankind  feeds  upon  birds  and  beafts  - 
and  thus  men  are  at  length  compofed  of  the  infen ' 
fible  particles  of  grafs,  leaves,  &c.  He  then  ijluf. 
trates  this  opinion  with  a  very  proper  fimilitude. 
Dry  wood  is  refolved  into  fire  and  flame  ;  but  inl 
fenfible  nouriftiment  is  not  more  different  from 
living  and  fenfible  flefti,  than  dull  wood  froni 
clear  and  ftiining  fire  and  flame.  And  as  from 
the  wood  muft  be  extricated  fome  particles,  which 
by  ftirring  up,  and  dilentangling  the.mfelvcs  from 
their  former  pofiiion,  and  then  difpofing  them- 
felves  in  a  new  order,  may  be  endowed  with  that 
new  power  of  ftiining  and  warming  :  fo  from  the 
meat  muft  be  itparated  the  fpirituous  particles 
vvhich,  by  being  extraded  in  a  certain  manner,  and 
rifpofed  i:i  a  new,  may  obtain  this  energy  of  fen- 
fibihty.  For  the  procreation  of  fenfe,  or  of  a  fen- 
fible thing  from  infenfible  principles,  is  owing  to 
the  certain  and  peculiar  magnitude,  figure,  pofi- 
tion,  order  and  motion  of  thofe  principles. 

Ver.  836.  But  left  experience  iifclf  fliould  be 
thought  tocontradidl  the  arguments  he  has  brought 
from  experience,  he  owns  in  thefe  twenty  verfes 
that  he  cannot  deny  that  wood,  ftone,  and  earth 
rn/xed  together,  do  fometimes  remain  infenfible- 
othervufe  we  ihould  fee  living  houfes,  and  fenfible 
towers.  He  therefore  conftffes,  that  infenfible 
things,  unlefs  they  have  a  certain  figureand  mag- 
nitude, unleG  they  be  agitated  in  a  due  motion, 
and  (iifpofed  in  a  certain  order,  never  compofe 
fenfible  things  But  let  all  things  neceffaiy  and 
requifite  be  allowed  them,  and  then  ^n  animal 
will  he  produced  Irom  the  moft  inlenfible  of  all 
things  For  let  wood  putrify,or  earth  grow  rot- 
ten with  conllant  {bowers,  and  you  will  loon  be- 
hold a  nunierous  train  cl  animals  Ipring  from  that 
putrified  wood  and  rotten  earth. 

Ver.  8j6.  Thelc  five  verfes  contain  another  ar- 
gument to  this  cfTedt.     If  the  principle*,  of  whicij^, 
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fenfe  cor.fifls  be  fenfible,  they  muft  confequently 
be  foft ;  btcaufe  no  hard  or  lolid  body  is  capable 
of  fenfe  ;  and  if  they  are  foft,  they  muft  be  cor- 
ruptible likewife;;  for  uniefs  they  are  folids,  they 
may  be  divided,  and  therefore  lofe  their  nature. 
But  the  principles  of  things,  as  is  before  declared, 
ought  to  perfeverc  and  remain  uncorrupted.  Thus 
the  philofopher  Gaffendus  rightly  explains  this 
pafTage  ;  but  the  grammarian  Lambinus  gives  it 
a  difierent  interpretation  ;  more  agreeable  to  the 
rules  of  grammar,  than  to  the  dodtrine  of  Lucre- 
tius. Nloreover,  this  argument  is  chiefly  defign- 
ed  againft  Plato  and  Anaxagoras  :  the  firfl  of 
■whom  held  that  all  things  are  animated  and  fen- 
fible :  the  latter,  that  all  things  are  in  all  things 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  infenfible  parts  of  things 
are  mixed  with  the  fenfible.  Thus  both  they 
and  their  foUowrers  held,  that  fenfibles  proceed 
from  fenfibles. 

Ver.  86i.  In  thefe  fifteen  verfes,  he  propofes 
another  argument.  Let  us  fuppol'e,  fays  he,  with 
Plato  and  Anaxagoras,  that  thefe  fenfible,  as  they 
will  have  them  to  be,  and  confequently  foft  prin- 
ciples of  things,  can  be  eternal,  and  not  fubjetft 
to  diflblution  ;  yet  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  len- 
fible  ;  neither  as  parts,  bccaui'e  feparated  parts 
have  no  ftnfe;  for  each  part  requires  a  union 
with  the  other  parts  to  make  it  capable  of  fenfe  : 
and  without  a  vital  confent  and  accord  of  the 
parts,  there  is  no  fenfe  whatever;  nor  as  wholes, 
becaufe  they  then  would  be  a  certain  kind  of  ani- 
mals, and  therefore  mortal  and  corruptible,  which 
contradidls  the  fuppofition. 

Ver.  875.  He  goes  on,  in  thefe  five  verfes;  be- 
caufe, fays  he,  though  they  be  admitted  both  as 
animals,  and  as  immortal  too,  yet  not  an  animal, 
at  leafl  like  any  of  thofe  v/e  now  fee,  would,  or 
could  be  generated,  that  is  to  fay,  of  its  own,  or 
combined  into  one  fpecies;  but  only  a  heap  or 
crowd  of  various  animalcules.  Thus  Gaflendu^ : 
but  Faber  gives  it  another  interpretayon.  Let  it 
be  granted,  fays  he,  that  the  princi'files  are  fen- 
fible ;  and  fince  you  will  have  io,  not  corruptible 
neither.  What  after  all  could  be  produced  of 
them  ?  Certainly  nothing  but  animals :  no  tree, 
no  metal,  &c. 

Ver.  880.  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  derides  thefe 
who  afiert,  that  atoms  are  indeed  endowed  with 
fenfe,  but  not  with  that  which  appears  afterwards 
in  the  animab  that  are  made  of  thofe  atoms :  to 
vrhich  he  fubjoi^s  another  argument,  like  that 
which  he  alleged  above,  at  v.  820.  Birds,  fays 
he,  are  made  of  eggs,  and  worms  of  rotten  earth  ; 
but,  who  ever  yet  pretended  that  the  eggs  were 
Ijsnlible,  or  the  putrid  clods  alive  ? 

Ver.  Ji88.   But  feme  perhaps  will  fay,  that  the  j 
princijiles  of  things  are  indeed  infenfible,  but  that  ! 
by  the  jower  and  virtue  n(  the  thing  that  gene-  ; 
rates,  thofe  j  rinciples  are   changed  iuto  fenfibles,  i 
and  enjoy  fenfe  bi-fore  they  combine  into  an  ani-  ^ 
maL      To  this  Lucretius  ar.lwers,  in  thefe  fifteen 
verfes,  that  the  principles,  frparatcly  taken,  are 
altogether    incapable    i)f    c   .;;oe;    rind  that  the 
lenle  ol   no  animal  tpi'   •  i.duced  b' fore  the 

animal  itfcU  :bc  pertc  iuie  kuia  ie(iuires 


fuch  a  confent  and  agreement  of  vital  motions,  as 
wc  fhould  in  vain  expecfl  in  the  principles  of 
things,  which  fly  confufedly  fcattered  up  and 
down  in  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  and  fire. 
Here  the  poet  fecms  to  hint  at  thofe  philofophers, 
who  taught  that  all  things  are  made  of  the  four 
elements. 

Ver.  983.  The  poet  purfues  his  fubjeifi; ;  and, 
in  thefe  ten  verfes,  appeals  once  more  to  the 
truth  of  experience.  For,  fays  he,  a  violent  flroke 
which  only  diflblves  the  texture  and  conne<5lion 
of  the  little  bodies  of  which  the  animal  confifts, 
takes  away  all  manner  of  fenfe;  the  animal  is 
ftunned,  the  foul  is  diflipated ;  and  its  particles 
being  difpelled  through  the  pores  and  ifTues  of  the 
b.'/dy,  death  inevitably  enfues. 

Ver.  913.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  declares,  that 
if  the  flroke  be  fomething  weaker,  all  things  may- 
be reftored  to  their  former  ftate,  after  fome  fmall 
difconipofure  of  the  little  bodies;  the  difpofition 
to  vital  motion  flill  having  the  upper  hand  ;  and 
not  being  quite  broken  and  diffolvcd.  Thus  the 
dunned  fenfes  rei7ivc  afrelh,  the  animal  returns 
from  the  very  gates  of  death,  and  recovers  its 
former  convalcfcency. 

Ver.  9Z3.  In  the  n,ext:  place,  he  proves,  in  thefe 
ten  vetles,  that  the  feeds  of  pleafvre  and  pain  are 
therefore  void  of  ail  fenfe  ;  becaufe,  as  pain  pro- 
ceeds from  the  violent  espulfi-.Mi  of  the  feeds  out 
of  the  Oate  in  which  they  are  :  fo  pleafure  arifes 
from  the  reftoring  of  them  into  the  fame  ftate 
again.  But  the  principles  of  things  are  fimple  ; 
nor  can  their  parts  be  driven  from  the  ftate  in 
which  they  are,  nor  reftored  into  the  fame  ftate 
again.  And,  thus  fince  the  atoms  are  incapable 
of  beitig  3ffc<5ltdv/;th  pleafure  or  with  pain,  they 
muft  be  deftiiate  of  all  fenfe. 

Ver.  934.  In  thefe  twenty-three  verfes,  he  com- 
pels his  adverfaries  ta  mere  abfurdities.  For,  if 
things,  becaufe  they  are  fenfible,  muft  be  made  of 
fenlibles  Hkcwife,  that  is  to  fay,  like  things  of 
like  ;  men,  for  example,  muft,  of  nectffity,  confift: 
of  priixiples,  which  even  themfelves  laugh,  weep, 
difcourfe,  and  reafon  concerning  the  mixture  and 
coinpofition  of  things,  and  even  of  their  own 
felves,  and  ii;quire  into  what  principles  they  are 
made  of;  for  men  laugh,  weep,  difcourfe,  and 
reafon.  But  if  laughing,  weeping,  and  wife 
things  can  be  compofed  of  principles  that  neither 
laugh,  weep,  nor  are  wife,  why  fhould  not  fenfi- 
ble thinji  proceed  from  principles  that  are  whol- 
ly infenfible  .'  He  alio  urges  another  abfurdity  : 
for  if  you  afTent  that  laughing,  weeping,  &c. 
things  proceed  from  laughinp-,  weeping,  &c  prin- 
ciples, even  thofe  feeds  muft  be  compofed  of  others 
that  are  like  them,  and  they  again  of  others  :  and 
thus  the  progrcfiion  would  be  infinite,  and  never 
at  an  end. 

Ver.  937.  I  have  already  obferved,  book  i.  ver. 
935,  that  thefe  two  vcrles  are  in  the  third  book 
ol  Cowley's  Davideis. 

Ver.  953.  I-le  concludes,  in  thefe  thirty-two 
verfes,  this  long  difputation  concerning  the  pro- 
dudlion  of  fenfible  things:  he  recopitulates  his 
fornser  arguments,  urges  them  yet  more  home, 
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and  explains  at  Urge  his  Opinion  of  the  origin  of 
fenfc.  When  the  earth,  fays  he,  receives  the 
(howers  that  fall  from  heaven,  flie  becomes  fruit- 
ful, and  produces  corn,  grafs,  and  fruits,  with 
Twhich  men  and  beads,  fenfible  things,  are  ftou- 
riihed.  But  Heaven,  the  father  of  all,  is  infen- 
fible ;  the  defcending  fliowers  are  infcnfible,  and 
earth,  the  mother  of  all,  no  more  fenfible  than 
they.  Laftly,  When  animals  are  diffolved,  part  of 
them  flies  back  to  heaven,  part  returns  to  earth  ; 
infenfible  things  both  of  them.  Thus  the  particles 
that  at  one  time  are  wholly  deftitute  of  fenfe, 
being  difpofe^  in  a  new  order  and  pofition,  be- 
come fenfible  at  another  time.  Thus,  too,  fen- 
fible things,  when  that  order  and  pofition  of  the 
feed  is  changed,  grow  ftupld,  and  lofe  their  whole 
power  of  fenfe  and  perception. 

Seed  celeftial.  aerial,  ethereal.  Thus,  too,  in 
the  fir  ft  book,  ver.  498. 

——When  father  ether  kindly  pours 

On  fertile  mother  earth  his  fem'nal  (how'rs. 

For  the  rain  that  impregnates  the  earth,  and  makes 
her  produce  all  things,  comes  not  out  of  heaven, 
but  falls  down  from  the  air.  Some  by  the  word 
celeftial  underftand  divine  ;  an  interpretation  that 
agrees  but  ill  w»th  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  who 
would  not  allow  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of 
things.  Yet  the  other  poets  ufe  the  words  Aer, 
JEther,  Calum  &  Deus,  to  fignify  the  fame  thing. 
Hence  Clemens.  Alexand.  out  of  ^Tchylus,  Strom. 
J.  Ztw  \?iy  alP/)^-,  Zihs  ft  yri,  Zivs  oi  i^avo;,  Ziii;  Toi 
wavra.  Jupiter  is  the  air,  Jupiter  is  the  earth,  Ju- 
piter is  Jieaven,  Jupiter  is  all  things.  Thus  Ari- 
ilotle,  in  the  firll  book,  de  General,  fays,  that  fome 
afcribe  to  the  earth,  as  it  were,  a  female  nature, 
and  make  her  a  mother,  but  call  the  heavens  the 
fun,  and  other  things  of  like  nature,  a  father.  And 
this  opinion  Virgil  follows,  Georgic  ii.  ver.  325. 

Turn  Pater  Omnipotens  fcecundis  imbribus^ther 
Corj'igis  in  grcmium  laeta  defcendit,  et  omnes 
Magnus  alit,  magno  commixtus  corpore,  foetus. 

For  then  Almighty  Jove  defcends,  and  pours 
Into  his  buxom  bride  his  fruitful  Ihow'rs  : 
And  mixing  his  large  limbs  with  hers,  he  feeds 
Her  births  with  timely  juice,  and  fofters  teeming 
feeds.  D.yden. 

Ver.  964.  Lucretius  feems  to  have  taken  this 
from  Epicharmus,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  death  of  I 
know  not  whom,  fays,  lnnx^iSri  ko.)  'iiix.^'Jn,  nai 
itrSx^ev  »?£v  »t»^5,  ztriXiv  ya.  fiit  1$  y«»,  nrviufita  di 
itw  Ti  Tcj-jh  •^aXimv,  ui'i  if  1  hat  is,  he  had  been 
compounded  and  was  diffolved,  and  returned  to 
the  place  from  whence  he  came  :  the  earth  to 
earth,  the  fpirit  upwards.  What  mighty  harm  is 
there  in  all  this  ?  None  at  all.  Euripides  too  had 
been  drawing  out  of  the  fame  fountain;  witncfs 
thefe  verfes : 

i)ira.v4'  a.rtXic-  ■anZfiit,  fitv  zsr^is  x'liipic, 
T»  ffufict  Si  |{  yriv- 

j^ad  the  fjiiovsring  yerfcs  ^re  afcribed  to  Qvi{i ; 


Bis  duo  funt  homini :  manes,  caro,  fpiritus,  umbra : 
Quatuor  ifta,  loci  bis  duo  fufcipiunt. 
Terra  tegit  carnem,  tumulum  circumvolat  umbra, 
Orcus  habet  Manes,  fpiritus  aftra  petit. 
But  how  much  they  are  in  the  right,  who,  con- 
trary to  the  docflrine  of  Lucretius,  interpret  this 
paffage  as  a  concellion  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  let  themfelves  judge.  For,  let  it  be  granted 
that  our  fouls  confift  of  the  matter  of  ether,  allow 
them  made  of  fire,  it  will  certainly  follow  that 
they  are  of  a  corporeal  natnre ;  aod  confequently 
thofe  expodtors  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Lu- 
cretius. 

Ver.  980.  The  poet  has  feveral  times  already 
ufed  this  comparifon.  See  it  explained,  book  i. 
v.  733,  and  V.  835,  as  likewife  v.  643  of  this  book. 

Ver.  986.  To  do  juftice  to  Lucretius,  whom 
his  interpreter  in  this  place  imperfectly  renders,  it 
is  neceffary  to  give  his  own  words : 

Sic  ipfis  in  rebus  item  jam  material 
Intervalla,  vise,  connexus,  pondcra,  plagx, 
Concurfus,  motus,  ol'do,  pofitura,  figurx 
Cum  permutantur,  mutari  res  quoque  debeiit. 
In  thefe  two  verfes  "  intervalla,  via,"  &c.  upcMI 
which  our  tranflator  beftowsbut  thefe  three  words, 
order,  figure,  motion,  are  neverthelefs  contained 
all  the  conjundts  and  events,  or  properties  and 
accidents  of  the  Epicurean  atoms  The  poet 
mentions  them  in  general,  book  i.  ver.  493,  where 
we  have  explained  in  general,  likewife  what  is 
meant  by  them  :  He  alfo,  as  may  have  been  ob- 
ferved,  has  frequently  made  mention  of  fome  of 
them  in  many  places  of  liis  arguments :  but  this 
being  the  fole  place  where  he  has  put  them  alto- 
gether, 1  have  refervcd  it  to  give  a  particular  ex- 
plication of  them  one  by  one.  Firll,  Jntervala^ 
I'he  intervals,  that  is  to  fay,  the  diftance  and  fpace 
that  intervenes  between  the  atoms,  when  they 
affemble  or  come  together  to  produce  concrete 
bodies.  Second,  Via:,  l"he  ways,  are  the  regions 
and  places,  out  of  which,  into  which,  through 
which,  and  in  which  the  atoms  are  moved  and 
continue.  Third,  Connexus,  The  connecSlions  are 
the  proximities  by  which  the  atoms  are  more  or 
lefs  clofely  joined  together.  Fourth,  Pondera^ 
Weight,  is  the  natural  motion,  by  which  they  arc 
carried  downwards  by  their  own  heavinefs,  in  a 
dired  line,  or  decline  a  Uttie  from  it.  Fifth,  Pla~ 
gte.  The  ftrokes  or  blows,  which  make  them  re- 
bound when  they  ftrike  one  another.  Sixth,  Con- 
curfus, The  concourfe  or  meeting  of  the  atoms,  by 
which  they  affemble  and  grow  together.  Seventh, 
Motus,  Motion,  is  the  lation,  by  which  they  arc 
borne  upwards,  downwards,  or  any  other  way. 
Eighth,  Ordo,  The  order,  is  the  ordination,  and 
dilpofition,  which  they  keep  among  themfelves 
in  the  procreation  of  things.  Ninth,  Pofitura, 
The  fite,  and  pofition  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Tenth,  Figura,  I'he  figures,  are  the  exterior  forms 
which  they  exhibit  in  things.  Now,  fome  of  thefe 
are  called  conjundts  or  properties ;  others,  events, 
or  accidents.  Of  the  conjun<fls  three  are  faid  td 
be  primary:  of  the  events,  two.  The  three  con-. 
junds  Qi'  the  atORis  arc  magnitude,  figure,  wid 
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w&lght,  on  which  the  other  conjunds  depend. 
For^motion,  concourfe,  and  ftroke,  are  a  confe- 
quence  of  weight.  The  two  evenrs  are  their  lite, 
and  order,  on  which  the  other  events  hkewife 
depend:  for  the  intervals  and  connexions  depend 
on  the  fite  and  pofition  of  the  atoms;  and  the 
ways,  places,  or  regions,  on  their  ordep.  More- 
over, Lucretius  will  have  all  tfie  qualities  of  con- 
crete things  to  proceed  from  all  the  conjunits  and 
events  of  the  atoms;  though  Epicurus  Teems  to 
acknowledge  but  three  of  them  to  be  neceffary : 
Figure,  fite,  and  order ;  as  may  be  feen  in  Lacr- 
tius,  lib.  X.  Empiricus  adv  Phyf.  lib.  ii.  and 
JLacftantius,  lib.  iii.  f  ap.  1  7  And  as  to  the  man- 
ner how  all  the  qualities  of  concrete  bodies  pro- 
peed  from  thefe  three  lail  conjundls  and  events  of 
the  atoms,  you  nay  con^ul^  P.  Gaflendus  1.  10. 
in  Laert.  pag.  2.18.  &  317  where  all  thofe  mat- 
ters arc  at  large  explained. 

Ver.  ^89.  rhe  feeds  being  now  rightly  pre- 
pared, and  inftruAed  with  motion,  he  requires  a 
work  of  them,  than  which  notliing  is  greater, 
nothirg    m.^re    prudent,     nothing    more    noble. 

He  builds  with  them  other  earths,  other  funs, 
other  ftars,  and  in  a  word,  innumerable  worlds 
in  the  infinite  void.  Ke  owns  this  opinion  to  be 
new  and  incredible,  but  will  not  have  it  there- 
fore reie<$led  :  And  would  his  Mtmmius  be  at- 
tentive to  his  arguments,  and  wtigh  the  ma  ter 
ferioufly,  it  would  daily  appear  lefs  and  Icfs 
ftrange  and  wonderful:  for  many  things  feem  in- 
deed aftonifting  for  a  while,  to  which  v/hen  men 
are  once  accullomed,  they  no  longer  fiifpe<fl  the 
truth  of  them  aX/.a,  firiv  ti  K'o(r!J,oi  ii-xetPoi  etcr)  olff 
ifioioi  riru,  c'lr  a.v'ojjt.oict ;  fays  Epicurus  to  Hero- 
dotus. 

Here  the  tranflator  has  totally  omitted  the  four 
following  verfes  of  his  author  : 
Qnjerit  enim  ratione  animus,  cum  fumma  loci  fit 
Intiuita  foris  hasc  extra  mosnia  mundi ; 
Quid  fit  ibi  porro,  quo  profpicere  ufqwe  yelit  mens, 
Atque  animi  jadlus  liber  quo  per  volet  ipfe. 

-  And  indeed  the  interpreters  vary  in  opinion  con- 
cerning them ;  fome  retain  them  abfoiutely, 
others  as  pofitively  reject  them.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  neither  abfurd  nor  ufelefs  :  for  they  ex- 
plain the  argument  of  the  fubfequent  difputation  ; 
and  the  meaning  of  them  is  this :  For  I  afk,  fays 
Lucretius,  fince  without  the  walls  of  this  world, 
thefe  vifible  heavens,  there  is  an  infinite  fpace, 
what  is  contained  in  that  fpace,  into  which  the 
mind  is  defirous  to  look,  and  by  its  own  ftrength 
can  freely  confider  without  any  hindrance  or  ob- 
ftruiSion.  This  is  the  interpretation  our  tranfla-  ^ 
tor  himfelf  gives  this  paffage  in  the  Latin  edition  •. 
of  Lucretius. 

"Ver.  IC06.  If  you  will  give  credit  to  Epicurus,  I 
it  is  certain,  that  there  is  an  infinite  void  ;  and  that  1 
an  infinity  of  feeds  are  flying  up  and  down  in  it;  1 
But  all  thofe  feeds  did  n;)t  combine  into  one  bo-  ] 
dy  to  conipofe  this  world  of  ours ;  Why  then  I 
fhould  we  not  believe,  that  in  other  parts  of  the  1 
infinite  fpace,  fome  atoms  compofe  other  frames, 
yery  Jike,  or  unlike' this  world  which  we  inhabit 


and  behold  :  efpecially  fince  the  fame  nature 
reigns  every  where,  and  exercifes  the  fame  power 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  infinite  void.  This  argu- 
ment is  contained  in  nineteen  verfes.  Epicu- 
rus himfelf  writes  thus  to  Herodotus:  a'l  rl  ya^ 
arc/ill  Sa-ai  (f'i^ovrai  r\  zfoppu)  rauTH,  <ri  aXAsSf   aK~ 

xarnvaXovTCii  at  roiirai  arif^ot  (I?  ^v  a>  yiutTO  i 
xctr/nm  ouTts,  ii  I'i  *»  a.})  ■aoineein  aXXos)  bt' «j  IW, 
(fo  Me!bomius  ve.ids  if)  «t'  «j  ■sri'!ri^a(T//.tvtis,  ir 
offoi  rot'Sra.   kff  offoi  litipa^ei  TiiTU,  u?l  ihv  T«  iftva- 

Ver.  1025.  In  thtfe  nine  vtrfes.  he  argues  far- 
ther to  this  purpofe.  When  all  things  that  are 
requifite  for  the  produdion  of  any  thing  are 
ready  and  at  hand,  why  fhoidd  not  that  thing  be 
produced  ?  But  there  is  a  fufficient  ftore  of  matter, 
a  place  befides  very  proper ;  nor  is  there  want- 
ing that  ftrength  and  power  of  nature,  which 
compofed  this  w  orld  of  ours,  of  atoms  that  met 
fortuitoufly.  and  combined  and  joined  together: 
Why  then  ftiould  not  the  finae  nature  join  to- 
gether other  matter  likewife,  which  is  prepared 
if'>r  her,  and  obed  eut  to  her  ;  and  produce 
other  heavens,  otlier  earths,  other  fcas,  men, 
animals,  &c.  Ir.  other  places  of  the  infinite  void? 
Mctrodorus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Epicurus,  has 
comprifcd  thi-  and  the  preceding  argument  In 
thef?  words:  cctotov  «»«/  tv  //.lyaXu  zftViu  'Uce.  raX"* 
yivJijuai,  xa)  6va  xofffiov  h  tZ  aTrAoM  on  Ss  avu^oi 
xa]<7.  TO  ■sXnCo;  InXot  «  i  avetoc^  ra  aiTicc  eivai    «  ya^ 

0  f^tv  xoa-fio;  ■ai7ri^ccir//,Uos,  -ra.  11  a-'ina  Tuvra  ava^ct 
eg  uv  Tdi  0  x'ost^oi  yiyoviv,  aviyaiii  aV«^«;  Stvxi,  O'TH 
yxp  TCt.  ■zii.i'lci  yiyonv  alrtot.,  inet  ua)  to,  aTroitXiffiula,. 
Plutarchus  de  Vlacit.  Philofoph.  lit,.  I.  cap   5. 

Ver.  1034.  Laftly.  He  piopofes  his  thiro  argu- 
ment in  thefe  ten  verfes.  Confider  all  created 
things,  you  will  find  in  each  kind  a  nu.-ier.us 
train  of  like  animals,  which  are  called  individuals: 
as  in  the  human  kind,  men;  in  the  brute,  beafts, 
&c.  Will  you  then  pretend  that  there  is  only- 
one  fun  and  one  earth:  fince  the  fun,  the  earth, 
the  heavens,  &c.  are  alike  fubjed  to  pcrdh,  as  are 
the  other  compound  bodies.  For  according  to  the 
dodrine  of  thofe  philofophers,  againft  whom  Lu- 
cretius here  difputes,  the  reafon  why  the  feveral 
kinds  of  animals  contain  many  of  each  kind  is, 
becaufe  the  individuals  die. 

Thus  our  poet  ends  his  arguments  to  prove  the 
plurality  of  worlds.  But  Epicurus  and  Lucretius 
were  not  the  only  men  who  held  an  infinite 
number  of  worlds.  For,  to  fay  nothing  of  Plu- 
tarch, who,  in  the  firft  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  fays 
cxprefsly,  there  are  many  worlds;  nor  of  Hera- 
clitus,  who,  together  with  the  Stoics,  held  an  in- 
numerability  of  worlds  fucceflively,  as  they  call 
it,  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  worlds  were  renewed 
and  made  out  of  one  another  :  nor  of  Heraclides, 
who,  as  well  as  the  Pythagoreans,  believed  all 
the  ftars  that  glitter  in  the  heavens,  and  light  Uiis 
j  glgbe  of  ours,  to  be  fo  many  other  worlds ;   not 

1  to  mention,  I  fay,  any  of  thefe.  It  Is  certain,  from 
the  teftimony  of  Stobaus,  Edog.  Phyf.  lib.  ix. 
that  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  Archclaus,  Xe- 
nophanes,  Diogenes,  Leucippus,  admitted  an  i?- 
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finite  number  of  worlds.  To  thefe  we  may 
likewife  add  Anaxarchu*,  who,  as  Plutarch  fays, 
drew  tears  Lorn  Alexander  the  Great,  by  telling 
liim,  that  the  number  of  worlds  was  infinite. 
Democritus  and  Epicurus  fpoke  aloud,  that  there 
were  infinite  worlds  :  And  their  difciple  Metro- 
donid  too  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  faid,  that 
it  is  no  lefs  abfurd  to  imagine  that  there  is  but  one 
world  in  the  infinite  univerfe,  than  it  would  be 
to  afiBrm,  that  but  one  blade  of  corn  is  growing 
in  a  vaft,  fpacious,  and  fruitful  plain  :  as  Plu- 
tarch witnelTcs  in  the  place  above  cited.  Thales 
indeed  affirmed  there  is  but  one  world,  and  that 
it  was  created  by  God.  Empedocles  too  taught 
the  fame  dodrine ;  but  then  he  held  it  to  confift 
of  a  very  fmall  particle  of  the  univerfe.  Yet 
why  may  there  not  be  an  a<ftual  multiplicity, 
though  not  an  infinity  of  worlds :  let  us  content 
ourfelves  with  the  belief  of  a  poffibility  that  there 
nay  be  more  than  we  know,  or  are  aware  of  : 
For  indefinite  is  not  infinite ;  man  may  not  find 
the  term,  and  yet  a  term  there  may  be.  -Let  us 
only  modefily  remember  to  referve  the  infinite, 
which  the  d:vincs  term  ejfentiix,  that  the  fpecu- 
lation  may  be  the  fafer.  The  rational  and  acute 
Bruno  has  travelled  far  on  this  argument,  and 
ftrives  to  evince  that  there  is  a  plurality  of 
worlds :  and  for  my  part,  fo  long  as  the  con- 
fiderations  of  thefe  things  rather  adds  to,  and 
heightens  the  adoration  of  that  infinite  power  of 
the  great  God,  uho,  even  by  the  author  of  the 
epifile  to  the  Hrbrcws,  is  more  than  once  only 
faid  to  have  created  the  wqrlds,  Hcb.  i.  %.  and 
xi.  3.  I  cannot  fee  why  we  fliould  cenfure  fuch  as 
have  favoured  and  promoted  thefe  do(3rines  and 
opinions :  among  whom,  btfides  the  ancients  be- 
fore mentioned,  are  many  cf  our  late  and  bed  a- 
fcronomers,  as  Kcp!cr,  I'ycho  Bralie,  Galileo,  Des 
Cartes,  GalTendas,  Hevclius,  and  divers  others  of 
extraordinary  note  and  reputation  :  Yet  we  need 
i!ot  be  obflinate,  or  too  dogmatical,  "  adeo  nefas 
exiilimandum  eft  ca  fcrutari,  qua:  deus  voluit  efle 
ccldta,"  fays  Laftantius  in  his  treatife  de  Origine 
Zrroris.  And  whether  or  no  there  be  more  worlds 
than  one,  God  only  knrws,  who  is  both  'wtus  and 
forts  ;  not  as  ir  loco  but  as  being  "  ens  infinitum, 
principiuroque,  cui  omne  innititur  ens."  I  will 
therefore  conclude  this  infinitely  confounding  and 
incomprchei'.fibie  fubjeil  with  thefe  very  perti- 
nent words  of  Pliny,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  globe 
of  this  vaft  univerfe,  fays  :  "  Furor  eft,  profedlo 
furor  eft  egrcdi  ex  eo,  et  tanquani  ejus  cunftc 
plane  jam  fint  nota,  ire  fcrutari  extra  :  quafi  vero 
mcnfuram  ullius  rei  pofut  agere  qui  fui  nefciat, 
aut  mens  hominis  videre  quae  mundus  ipfe  non 
capiat."  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  It  is  a  mad- 
jiefs,  indeed  a  mere  madnefs,  to  go  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  this  world,  and  to  be  perpetually  feekir.g 
without  it ;  as  if  we  had  already  attained  a  per- 
fe<ft  knowledge  of  the  things  that  are  within  it : 
For  how  can  he,  vk  ho  knows  not  his  own,  fake 
the  exa(ft  dimenfions  of  any  thing  elle  :  or  how 
Ibould  the  wit  of  any  man  pretend  to  perceive 
tholie  things,  which  the  very  world  itfelf  cannot 
co-niprehciid  or  contain  ? 


Ver.  IC44.  In  thefe  fifteen  verfes,  Lucretinf, 
after  his  ufual  manner,  takes  occafi'>n  from  the 
foregoing  pofitioiis,  to  fall  foul  upon  Providence  : 
He  has  before  given  peace  and  quiet  to  his  gods; 
becaufe  nothing  can  be  happy  that  has  any  thing 
to  do  :  But  let  us  now  fuppofe,  fays  he,  that  this 
bicffed  and  happy  Deity  can  be  difturbed  and 
vexed  with  bufinef-.  or  the  care  of  any  thinj  :• 
yet  what  ftrength,  what  power  is  fufficient  to 
ptv-fide  over,  and  to  govern  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  of  funs,  of  earths,  &c.  ?  For  to  rule  au 
infinite  number  sf  worlds,  is  too  great  an  office 
to  be  adminiftered  with  eafc,  even  by  a  god  who 
would  be  always  bufy,  and  allow  himfelf  no  reft 
at  all.  Thus  our  impious  poet  treats  that  puny 
god,  whom  he  feigned  to  be  like  man ;  and  at 
length  he  concludes  the  whole  with  a  feoff  that 
atheifts  commonly  advance,  and  which  indeed  is 
of  more  weight  than  this  argument  againft  Pro- 
vidence. Epicurus  writes  to  the  fame  purpofe 
to  Pythocles  :  Kai  fih^  Iv  toI;  f/Aliai^oi;  (fi^at,  xxi 
TQotnv,  xai  £xXet\).iv,  xai  ava-joXiiv,  xcii  cuiri*,  xxi  t« 
ruToiy^a.  tkJois,  fc^]i  XeilnoySijd;  Tims  vofiii^Eii  ^^ritat 
ettffiai,  f/.y,Ti  ^lardrovre;  h  ^ixTa^atro; ,  xai  scf^a  Trif 
•^5.701,1  fjia.xaptanrr.'ra.  'i^^onTo;,  |K£ra  a(p6a^ffia;  i  y«» 
eruu.'fovna^i  ■:Tpccyiia1etxi,  xai  Ipaovridis,  xai  ^ilc^iTif  fiX- 
xsLoioriTi,  aXXcc  affSiveia  nai  (p'oata,  xai  f^oahinffit  Tui 
!TXy,ffiuii. 

Thus  we  fee  that  Lucretius  was  fo  Inveterate 
an  enemy  to  the  Divine  Providence  and  Omnipo- 
tence, that  he  could  not  comprehend  what  Virgil 
not  long  after  him  vifibly  faw  and  believed,  when 
in  his  4th  Gdorg.  verfe  aai.  he  faid, 

Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 

Terrafque,   tradufque   maris,  ccelumque  profun- 

dum,  &c. 
But  thcdodrine  of  Epicurus  would  not  fufTer  our 
poet  to  believe,  that  the  nature  of  our  gods  was 
fufficiently  pciwerful  to  govern  the  affairs  of  the 
univerfe;  and  therefore  he  held,  that  all  things 
arrive  by  accident,  and  that  chance  is  the  fu- 
prenie  difpofer  and  governor  of  all.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  he  embraced  this  opinion,  having 
obfervrd,  "  Malis  effe  bene,  et  bonis  male  :"  i.  c. 
to  ufe  the  words  of  St.  Ambrofe,  "  Improbos  a- 
bundare  bonis,  et  bonos  egere  :"  'J'hat  the  wicked 
abound  in  good  things,  and  that  the  good  are  in 
want.  An  impious  belief,  which  even  Cicero 
himfelf  condemns  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Gods,  where  he  fays :  "  Sunt  philofophi, 
et  fuerunt,  qui  omnino  nuUam  habere  cenferent 
liumanarum  rerum  procurationem  Deos.  Quo- 
rum fi  vera  eft  fenttntia,  qucs  poteft  cffe  pictas, 
qi-as  religio  ?  Ha:c  enim  omnia  pure  et  caftc 
tnbuenda  Deorum  numini  iia  funt,  fi  animad- 
vertuntur  ab  his,  et  fi  eft  illiquid  a  Diis  immor- 
talibus  hominum  gentri  tributum.  Sin  autem 
Dij  neque  pollunt  nos  juvare,  ntque  volunt,  ncc 
curant  omnino,  nee,  quod  agamus,  aniraadver- 
tunt,  nee  eft.  quod  ab  his  ad  hominum  vitaui  pci- 
nianere  pcflit,  quid  eft,  quod  uUos  Diis  immor- 
talibus  cultus,  honores,  preces  adhibeamus  ?'  la 
fpccie  auttm  fidae  finuilationis,  ficut  reliquas  vir- 
tutis,  ita  pletas  ineffe  non  poteft,  mm  qua  fi- 
niul  et  fandtitatem  et  rcligio.'Jtni  tolli  nccelTe  cfi 
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Quibus  fublatis  perturtatlo  vitse  fequitur  et  mag- 
na eonfufio :  atque  baud  fcio  an  pietat  adverfus 
Deos  fublau,  fides  etiam  et  focietas  humani  gene- 
ris, et  una  excellentiflima  virtus  jullitije  toUatur." 
Ver.  1049  "  Proh  fancSaDeum  trapquilla  pec- 
tora  pace  !"  fays  Lucretius.  And  Epicurus  is  ob- 
i'erved  by  Dionyfius,  biftiop  of  Alexandria,  to  fill  j 
his   books    with    oaths   and    adjurations :   "o^«s;  j 

ifivv;    TE    ffavi^as   ('•x.    Aia,    nat   vii  Aia  i  ip^xuv   Tag   j 
(.•'1uv^a,voy1ee.; ,    xa.)   TT^oi  »f   SioiXiyeiie,  vr^o;    rHv  ©tav'   1 
Eufebius,    Prep.   lib.    14.    cap.    27.     He    afferts  I 
many  oaths  and  adjurations  in  his  books,  fwear-  j 
ing  often,  and  adjuring  his  readers  by  Jupiter  and 
all  the  gods.     And   we  may  find   Lucretius  too 
fonietinies   of   this   humour,    as  appears   by  this 
pafTage,  and  fonie  others,  that  may  be  obferved 
here  and  there  in  this  poem. 

Ver.  1059.  Having  built  an  infinife  number 
of  worlds,  and  affirmed  them  to  be  mortal  like 
animals,  he  now,  in  thefe  twelve  verfes,  afTerts, 
that  they  are  nourilhed,  increafe,  and  fometimes 
diminifii,  and  at  length  die  away.  For  the  in- 
finite univerfe  fupplies  fi^eds,  v.hich  the  world  re- 
ceives, and  they  duly  joining  with  it,  it  becomes 
more  ftrong  and  vigorous  :  when  It  emits,  and 
parts  with  as  many  feeds  as  it  receives,  then  it 
ftintR  its  growth,  and  flays  at  a  ftand,  that  is, 
neither  incrcafes  nor  decreafes  :  but  when  more 
feeds  fly  away  from  the  world  than  it  rfeceives, 
and  are  duly  conjoined  to  its  mafs,  then  it  waxes 
feeble,  decays  by  degrees,  and  draws  to  an  end. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Epicuru?,  and  he 
grounded  this  belief  on  thefe  rcafons :  I.  Be- 
caule  the  vi-orld  was  once  made,  and  had  its  be- 
ginning in  time  ;  as  Cicero  fays,  I.  de  Nat 
I3sor.  II.  Becaufe  he  held  the  world  to  be  of  a 
like  nature  with  animals.  III.  Becaufe  each  in- 
dividual part  of  this  world  confifts  of  bodies  that 
are  born  and  die.  IV.  Becaufe  there  is  a  con- 
titiual  war  between  all  the  parts  that  ccmpofe  this 
whole,  which  are  always  contending  with  one 
another,  and  which  contention  rnuft  of  necefllty 
weaken,  and  will  at  length  occafion  the  diitruc- 
tlon  of  the  whole  frame.  V.  Becaufe  he  would 
not  allow  any  thing  in  nature  to  be  not  born,  in- 
corruptible and  eternal,  except  thefe  three  things, 
the  atoms,  the  void,  and  the  to  -ssroiv  all,  or  the 
univerfe.  But  thefe  opinions  of  his  concerning 
his  infinite  worlds,  or  the  decay  of  this,  depend- 
ing on  his  abfurd,  fortuitous  concourfe,  mufl  of 
neceflity  have  the  fame  fate,  and  fall  with  it.  Be- 
fides,  we  may  bid  any  man,  who  is  fond  of  thefe 
opinions,  look  on  the  face  of  the  world,  as  it  is  paint- 
ed in  hiftories  down  from  the  Trojan  wars,  (for  I 
prefs  not  more  ancient,  infallible  records),  about 
which  time  fociety  firft  began,  and  he  will  fee  it 
look  as  young  now,  as  it  did  then,  and  that  its 
vigour  is  ftill  as  great. 

However,  fome  of  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian 
church  have  not  diflented  from  this  opinion  ;  e- 
f^iecially  not  St.  Cyprian,  who  writes  to  Demetri- 
anus  in  thefe  words :  "  Scire  debes  jam  mundum 
Don  illis  viribus  flare,  quibus  prius  fteterat  :  nee 
■wigore  ac  robore  eo  cffcj  quo  ante  prsevalebat. 


Hoc,  etiam  nobis  taccntlbus,  et  nulla  defcriptu- 
ris  fanClis  prsdicationibufque  divinis  documcnta 
prxbentibus,  mundus  ipfe  jam  loquitur,  et  occa- 
ium  fui  rerum  labentium  probatione  tellatur. 
Non  hyeme  nutriendis  feminibus  tanta  imbrium 
copia  eft  :  non  frugibus  seftiate  torrendis  folita 
flagrantia  eft :  nee  fie  verna  temperie  fata  Iseta 
funt ;  nee  adeo  aiboreis  foetibus  autumno  fa:cunda 
funt  :  Minus  de  effoflls  et  fatigatis  fontibus  eru- 
untur  marmorum  crufta  :  minus  auri  et  argenti 
opes  fuggcrunt :  exhaufta  jam  metalla,  et  paupe- 
res  venx  breviantur  in  dies  fingulos  :  Decrefcit 
in  arvis  sgricola  :  in  mari  nauta  :  miles  in  caftris  ; 
innocentia  in  foro :  jiiftitia  in  judicio  :  in  amici- 
tia  conciirdia  :  in  artibus  peritia  :  in  moribus  dif- 
ciplina.  Minuatur  necefl'e  eft,  quidque  fine  jam 
proxima  in  occidua,  et  in  extrema  devergit." 

Ver.  1067.  Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  ver.  214.  fays  to 
the  fame  purpofe  with  Lucretius. 

Noftra   quoque   ipforum   femper,    requique    fine 

ulla, 
Corpora  vertuntur  :  nee  quod  fulmufve,  fumufve,  . 

Cras  erimus. 

Which  Dry  den  thus  renders: 

Thus  even  our  bodies  daily  change  receive; 
Slime  part  of  what  was  theirs  before  they  leave  ; 
Nor  are  to-day  what  yefterday  they  were  : 
Nor  the  whole  fame  to-morrow  will  appear, 

Ver.  1071.  Having  aflerted  that  his  worlds 
grow  fometimes  bigger,  fometimes  Icfs,  he  ex- 
plains in  thefe  twer.ty-feven  verfes  the  whole  rea- 
fon  of  the  grow'h  and  decay  of  animals,  and  af- 
firms that  the  fame  reafon  holds  good  In  other 
things  likewife.  Nov/  animals  grow,  becaufe  in 
the  firft  part  of  their  life,  more  nourifliment  is 
converted  into  their  fubftance,  than  departs,  and 
is  loft  from  it :  in  the  middle  part  of  their  life, 
when  they  are  grown  to  maturity,  as  much  only 
Is  converted  into  the  fubftance,  as  goes  away  from 
it  :  then  the  age  of  the  animal  is  at  a  ftand  ;  that 
Is  to  fay,  the  animal  neither  grows  nor  decreafes  • 
but  in  its  deciiaing  age,  more  flies  away  from  It.s 
fubftance,  than  is  converted  into  it.  Thus  the 
animal  inereafes  and  waftes  away  :  but  how  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  in  the  firft  part  of  life  more 
is  received  and  conjoined,  in  the  middle  part  as 
much,  and  in  the  laft  lefs,  the  poet  docs  not  think 
fit  to  inquire  :  And  indeed  the  reafon  of  that  Is 
concealed,  and  to  my  knowledge  ever  will  be  fo 
from  atheifts. 

Ver.  1074.  Thus  Cicero,  in  the  fecond  book  de 
Nat  Dcor.  defcribes  the  manner  by  which  the  food 
is  diftribured  Into  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  It 
is  firft,  fays  he,  received  into  the  mouth  to  be 
chewed  and  ground  to  pieces  by  the  teeth  ;  when 
it  is  thus  chewed.  It  is  conveyed  through  the 
meat-pipe  Into  the  ftomach,  to  be  concoiSed ; 
when  it  is  there  conccdled,  it  is  carried  firft  to 
the  liver,  then  to  the  heart,  and  is  diftributed 
from  thence  by  the  veins  into  all  other  parts  and 
members  of  the  body  :  and  by  this  means  and 
manner  it  is,  that  the  whole  animal  grows,  and 
,  Is  nourlihcd. 
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Ver.  ic8r.  Virg.  Georg.  3.  v.  66. 

Optima  quasque  dies  miferis  mortalibns  xvi 
Prima  fujit :  fubeunt  niorbi,  tritifque  feneflus  ; 
Et  labor,  &  durs  rajiit  inclcmentia  mortis. 

In  youth  a'one  unhappy  mortals  live  ; 

But  ah  !   the  mighty  blils  is.  fugitive  : 

Difcdlour'd  Ccknels,  anxiou*  lubours  come, 

And  age,  and  death's  inexorable  doom.  Diyd. 

Ver.  1098.  He  concludes  in  thefe  thirty  verfes, 
that  the  world  grows  old  in  the  fame  manner  as 
animals  do;  that  is  to  fay,  that  the  conduits  and 
pafTages  in  the  world,  which  anfwer  to  the  veins 
in  animals,  being  impaired  and  weakened  by  the 
continual  blows  they  meet  with  from  external  bo- 
dies, receive  with  great  difficulty  the  matter  that 
flows  down  out  cf  the  infinite  void,  and  is  proper 
to  fupport  and  repair  the  world.  And  this  mighty 
frame  is  extended  fo  far  and  wide,  that  it  parts 
with  more  matter  out  of  its  fubftance,  than  it  re- 
ceives afrefh  from  the  void  ;  and,  therefore,  muft 
of  necefllty  diminilh,  grow  feeble,  and  decay.  The 
earth,  a?  Epicurus  held,  produced  formerly  of  her 
own  accord,  all  kinds  of  animals,  fruits,  trees,  &c. 
but  we  now  find  by  experience,  that  flie  is  paft 
her  teeming  time  ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  fne  now  grows  old. 

Ver.  1 105.  I  affirm,  fays  the  pnct,  that  all  thefe 
things  did  proceed  from  the  earth  :  for  animals 
were  not  let  down  from  heaven,  as  the  afferters 
of  Providence  pretend, by  that  chain,  which  none 
but  one  Homer  ever  faw  :  nor  were  they  born  of 
the  fca,  or  from  the  waves  that  infult  the  fhores. 
But  that  very  earth,  which  at  this  day  feeds  and 
nourilhes  .all  kinds  of  things,  is  the  very  fame 
earth  that  formerly  brought  them  forth. 

Ver.  1 108.  Homer  feigned  that  ail  things  were 
let  down  from  heaven  to  earth  by  a  golden  chain. 
Yet,  if  we  mzy  take  Plato's  word  for  it.  Homer 
meant  only  the  fun,  and  Ihows  that  to  be  a  chain 
of  gold;  becaufe,  while  the  fun  rolls  round  the 
univerfe  and  enlightens  it,  all  things  are  fafely 
prefervtd,  and  live  and  flouriih,  a*  well  as  thofe 
that  are  among  the  K^ds,  as  in  our  earthly  abodes. 
But  if  the  fun  (hould  (land  ftill,  and  ceafc  from 
his  revolution,  as  if  he  were  bound  in  chains,  all 
thingE  mull  of  nectfGty  per;(h.  Macrobiuson  the 
dream  of  Scipio,  will  have  that  chain  of  Homer 
to  be  an  uninterrupted  connexion  of  caufes,  that 
bind  themfelves  together  by  mutual  bands,  even 
from  the  Supreme  God  to  the  lad  dregs  of  matter. 
"  Cumque  omnia  continuis  fuccefiionibus  fe  fe- 
quanrur,  degenerantia  per  ordintm  ad  imum  me- 
andi ;  invenietur  prefliu?  intuenti  a  fumino  Deo 
ufque  ad  ultimam  rcrum  fcecem  una  mutuis  fe 
iriiiculis  religans,  &  nufquam  inttrrupta  conoexio  : 
&  hsc  eft  Homeri  carena  aurere,  quam  pendere 
de  calo  in  terras  Deum  julTiffe  comn»emorat." 
Macrob.  in  Somn.  Scip  lib.  i.  cap.  44. 

Ver.  nil.  Thus  too  Ovid,  Metamorph.  i.  ver. 

ICI. 

Ipfa  quoqtie,  immunis  raftroque  intafta,  nee  uUis 
8aucia  vomeribus,  per  fe  dabat  omnia  Tcllua. 
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•  And  V.  107. 

Ver  erat  jeternum,  placldiqne  tepentlnus  aar'i 
Mulceh.Hnt  Zcphyri  natos  fine  femine  flores. 
Mox  etiam  fruges  tellus  inarata  ferebat. 
Nee  renovatub  atjer  gravidis  canehat  ariili^. 
Fluminaj.im  latftis,  jam  flumina  Nedtaris  ibant. 
Flavaque  de  vindi  fliliabaiit  ilice  mella. 

The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltlefs  of  the  plough. 
And  usiprovok'd  did  fruitful  (lores  allow. 
The  flow'rs  unfown,in  fie'ds  and  meadows  reign'd, 
And  vv'cflern  winds  immortal  fprinjj  maintain'd. 
In  foU'wing  years  the  bearded  corn  eniii'd 
From  earth  unafic'd,  nor  was  that  earth  rencw'd  : 
From  veins  of  valleys  milk  and  netSlar  br<  ke. 
And  honey  fweated  through  the  pores  of  oak. 

LryJ. 

To  which  !  fubjoin  thefe  incon\parahle  verfes  of 
the  fame  poet,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  fourth  ec- 
logue «f  Virgil : 

Unlabout'd  harvcftf  did  the  fields  adorn. 
And  clufter'd  grapes  then  blufh'd  on  ev'ry  thorn  ; 
The  knotted  oak  did  fiiow'rs  of  honey  weep, 
And  through  the  matted  grafs  the  liquid  goid  did 
creep. 

Ver.  II 15.  The  earth  is  become  fo  barren,  that 
though  we  provoke  her  by  conftant  tillage,  even 
till  we  weary  our  oxen,  and  wear  out  our  peafants 
with  continual  labour,  yet  the  ungrateful  foil  de- 
ludes the  hopes  of  the  tiller,  and  produces  not  the 
crop  he  had  reafon  to  expe<5l  from  his  toil  and  in- 
duilry.  An  evident  and  convincing  proof,  that 
the  earth  is  now  grown  old  and  worn  out  to  that 
degree,  that  (he  can  no  longer  bring  forth  as  £ae 
did  in  her  youthful  years. 

Ver.  liar.  Ihe  poet  has  fubjoined  to  the  ar- 
gument taken  from  the  d'  <5lrine  of  Epicurus,  the 
poetical  fable  of  the  Golden  Age.  But  being  jea- 
lous that  men  would  afcribe  the  fertility  of  the 
earth  in  thofe  days  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Dei- 
ty, and  to  the  bounty  and  goodnefs  of  the  gods  to 
the  pious  men  of  that  age,  he  feoffs  at  that  opi- 
nion, and  defpifes  their  ignorance,  who  do  not  yet 
know  that  the  earth  is  grown  feeble  and  barren 
with  old  age. 

Ver.  II23.  Becaufe  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  men  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  worfhip  the 
gods  :  fince  the  earth  then  produced  the  fruits  of 
its  own  accord,  and  they  had  no  need  to  employ 
their  time  in  tiUing  it. 


ANIM.ADVERSION, 


BT  WAT  OF  REOAPITULATION,    ON  THE    SEC0N» 
BOOK  OF   LUCRETIOS. 

In  this  book  are  depofited  all  the  treafures  of  Epi- 
curus ;  of  no  great  value  indeed  ;  yet  many  of  the  . 
ancients  were  continually  pillaging  them,  till  at 
length  TuUy  entirely  rifled  and  laid  them  wafte. 
Lucretius  with  great  labour  ftrove  to  renev/  and- 
eftablilh  them  again  ;  but  has  met  with  the  fuc- 
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ttts  he  defcrved :  for  it  has  fared  with  the  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus,  as  with  a  chJlJ  of  a  fickly  race  ; 
though  yt)U  cram  it  with  the  moft  nouriihing  and 
healthful  food,  it  will  at  beft  be  puny  and  infirm. 
from  V.  68.  to  v.  82.  the  poet  teaches,  that 
there  is  motion,  nor  do  we  difown  it.  And  that 
the  motion  of  all  things  proceeds  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  principles;  and  this  too  we  grant. 
But  when,  v.  84.  he  afcribes  weight  to  the  feeds, 
and  aflerts  that  to  be  the  caufe  of  their  motion, 
he  is  too  indulgent  to  hiiiifclf  and  his  atoms. 
Who  can  grant  weight  to  all  matter,  and  the  fame 
weight  to  bodies  of  the  fame  bulk  ?  Senffi  and 
certain  experience  cry  out  againft  it.  But  Epicu- 
rus had  obferved,  that  ftones,  wood,  in  fliort,  all 
things  that  arc  contained  within  the  bounds  of 
this  world  tend  downwards;  and,  therefore,  be- 
lieved that  all  things  had  defcended  from  all  eter- 
nity ;  which  opinion,  whoever  embraces,  will 
indeed  be  "  nitidiffimus  de  grege  Epicuri  Philofo- 
phus."  He  may  as  reafonably  pretend,  that  the 
wheels,  fprings,  or  any  other  of  the  members  and 
parts  of  an  engine,  will  do  the  fame  thing  fepa- 
rateljr,  which  they  perform  jointly.  But,  let  us 
even  grant  this  too.  He  prefents  us  in  the  next 
place  with  infinite  atoms,  tending  downwards 
through  an  infinite  void  by  juft  degrees,  and  with 
equal  velocity.  In  the  immenfity  of  the  longi- 
tudes, latitudes,  and  altitudes,  an  infinity  of  innu- 
merable atoms  are  flying  to  and  fro  :  and  thefe 
atoms  overtaking,  and  laying  hold  of  one  another 
in  the  interje(5led  void,  cling  and  join  together, 
and  thus  compofe  all  the  forms  and  figures  of 
things.  But  how  came  they  to  overtake  and  catch 
hold  of  one  another,  fince  they  all  move  with  equal 
fwiftnefs  ?  To  this  he  anfwers,  v.  aio.  and  fays, 
they  decline  a  little,  even  the  leaft  that  can  be. 
But  even  this  declination  is  feigned  at  pleafure ; 
for,  as  Cicero  fays,  2  de  Finib.  "  Ait  declinare 
Atomos  fine  caufa,  quo  nihil  turpuis  eft  Phyfico  ; 
&  ilium  motum  naturalem  omnium  ponderum,  e 
fegione  inferiorem  locum  petentium,  fine  caufa  eri- 
puit  atomis  :  Nee  tamen  id,  cujus  caufa  hsec  finx- 
erat,  aflecutus  eft  :  nam  five  omnes  Atomi  decli- 
rabunt,  nullas  unquam  cohxrefcent ;  five  alias  de- 
clinabunt,  alize  fuo  motu  re&e  ferentur  :  primum 
erit  hoc  quafi  provincias  Atomis  dare,  quae  rc(5te, 
quae  oblique  ferantur."  For  he  fays  that  the 
atoms  decline,  without  alleging  any  reafon  for 
their  declination,  than  which  nothing  is  more  un- 
becoming of  a  natural  philofopher.  And  without 
any  reafon  likewife  he  has  taken  from  the  atoms 
that  natural  motion  of  all  weights,  that  tend  in  a 
diredl  line  to  a  lower  place.  Nor  after  all  has  he 
gained  the  point,  for  the  fake  of  which  he  invent- 
ed all  this  ;  for  either  all  the  atoms  will  decline, 
none  will  ever  ftick  together ;  or  fome  v/ill  de- 
cline while  others  move,  as  they  naturally  ought 
in  a  right  line.  And  this  is,  in  a  manner,  to  pre- 
fcribe  to  atoms  their  proper  offices,  and  to  enjoin 
fome  to  defcend  in  a  diretfl  line,  others  obliquely. 
JLucretius  himfelf  is  aware  of  this  difficulty,  v. 
ai6.  where  he  is  fo  far  from  folving  it,  that  he 
rather  yields  and  fubmits  to  its  ftrength.  But,  v, 
240.  he  ftarts  another  difficulty,  by  the  help  of 


which  he  endeavours  to  extricate  himfcif  from  the 
former  :  or  like  the  cuttle-fifh,  throws  out  clouds 
of  darknefs  and  obfcurity,  that  it  may.be  more 
difficult  to  find  and  take  him.  For  he  affert*, 
that  without  this  declination  of  the  feeds,  no  rea- 
fon can  be  given  for  the  freedom  of  will  whicli 
we  perceive  in  all  animals.  But  the  fame  Cicero 
in  the  firft  book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gcds,  an- 
fwers  him  thus :  "  Hoc  perfsepe  facitis,  Epicarei, 
ut  cum  aliquid  non  verfimile  dicatis  &  rcpre- 
henfionem  elTugere  velitis  ;  efFcratis  aliquid  quod 
omnino  ne  fieri  polfit ;  at  fatius  fuerit  illud  ipfum, 
de  quo  ambigebatur,  concedere,  quam  tam  impu- 
denter  refj/fere ;.  velit  Epicurus,  cum  videret,  fi 
Atomi  ferrentirr  in  locum  inferiorem  fuoptc  pon» 
dere,  nihil  fore  in  noftra  poteftate,  quod  effet,  ea- 
rum  motus  certus  &  necelTarius  :  invenit  quo  mo- 
do  necelfitatem  effugerct,  quod  viz.  Democritum 
fugerat :  Ait  Atomum,  cum  pondcre  &  gravitate 
diridld  deorfum  feratur,  declinare  paulum.  Hoc 
diccre  turpius  eft,  quam  illud,  quod  vult,  non 
poffe  defendere."  The  cuftom  of  you  Epicureans 
is  this  ;  when  you  afTert  any  thing  that  is  impro- 
bable to  be  true,  and  are  defirous  to  avoid  repre- 
henfion,  you  advance  fomething  that  is  wholly 
impoffible  to  be  done ;  but  you  would  adl  more 
ingenuoufly,  if  you  granted  the  matter  in  dbubt^ 
rather  than  infifted  fo  obflinately  on  your  own 
opinions,  like  Epicurus,  who,  when  he  faw  that  if 
the  atoms  were  moved  downwards  by  their  own 
weight,  nothing  would  be  in  our  power,  becaufe 
their  motion  would  be  certain  and  nee;  fTary,  found 
a  way  which  Democritus  never  thought  of,  to 
avoid  this  neceffity ;  and  faid,  that  an  atom,  thongfi 
by  its  own  weigh:  and  heavinefs  it  be  carried  di- 
re£l\y  downwards,  yet  declines  a  little.  To  fay 
this  is  more  weak  and  difhonourable  than  not  be- 
ing able  to  make  good  what  he  afferted.  And  in 
his  book,  De  Fato,  Cicero  likewife  fays :  "  Epicu- 
rus uno  tempore,  res  duas  fufcipit  inenodabiles ; 
unam,  ut  fine  caufa  fiat  aliquid,  ex  quo  exiftet,  ut 
de  nihilo  quippiam  fiat ;  quod  nec  ipfi,  nee  cui- 
quam  Phyfico  placet ;  alterarri,  ut  cum  duo  Indi- 
vidua  per  Inanitatem  ferantur,  alterum  e  regionc 
moveatur,  alterum  dedinet."  Epicurus  takes  upon 
him  at  once  to  make  good  two  things,  for  either 
of  which  no  reafon  can  be  given :  one,  that  any 
thing  can  be  done  without  a  caufe ;  from  whence 
it  will  follow,  that  any  thing  can  be  made  of  no- 
thing; which  neither  himfelf  nor  any  natural 
philofopher  will  allow:  the  other,  that  when  two 
indivifible  bodies  are  ri^ved  through  th«  void, 
one  of  them  fhould  defcend  in  a  ftraight  line,  the 
other  by  declination.  And,  in  the  fame  book  he 
goes  yet  farther ;  and  fays,  "  Quae  ergo  nova 
caufa  in  natura  eft,  quae  deciinac  Atomum  ?  auC 
nuni  fortiuntur  inter  fe,  qua;  declinet,  que  non  ?  aut 
cur  minimo  declinet  intervallo,  niajore  non .'  aut 
cur  declinet  uno  Minimo,  non  declinet  duobus  aut 
tribus?  Optare  hoc  quidem  eft,  non  difputare; 
nam  neque  extrinfecus  impulfara  Atomum  loco 
moveri  &  declinare  dicit,  neque  in  illo  Inani,  per 
quod  feratur  Atomus,  quidquam  fuiffe  caufss,  cur 
ea  non  e  regione  ferretur,  nec  in  ipfa  Atomo  mu- 
tationis  aliquid  fadutn  eft,  quamobrem  naturalemi 
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fui  pendens  motnm  non  teneret.     Ita  cam  attu- 
lifTet  Epicurus  nullam  caufam,  quse  iftam  Decllna-  , 
tiouem  efficeret,  tameii  aliquid  fibi  dicere  videtur, 
quam  id  dicat,  quod  omnium  mentes  afpernentur 
£c  refpuant."     What   new  caufe  is  there  then  in 
nature  that  can   make  an  atom  decline  ?  Or  have 
they  call  lots  among  themfclves  which   (hall  de-  , 
clinc,  and  which  not  ?  Or,  why  does  an  atom  de- 
cline the  leaft  interval  of  fpace,  and  not  a  greater  ? 
Or,  \-  liy  does  it  decline  one  leaft,  and  not  two  or 
three  ?  This  is  to  choofe  what  he  will  fay,  not  to  • 
difpute  r  for  he  neither  fays,  that  an  atom  declines  i 
in  its  motion,  by  reafon  of  any  outward  impuife,  ' 
nor  that  in   the  void  through  which  the  atom  is  I 
moved,  there  is  any  caufe  why  it  does  not  defcend  , 
in  a  dire«5l  line ;  nor,  laftly,  that  any   change   is  ' 
made  in  the  atom  itfelf  that  may  oblige  it  not  to  j 
keep  and  obfcrve  the  natural  motion   of  its  own  j 
weight.     Thus,  though  Epicurus  alleges  no  caufe 
of  that  declination,  yet  he  feems  to  himfelf  to  fay 
fomething,  even  when  he  fays  that  which  the  un- 
derftaniling  and  reafon  of  all  men  defpife  and  re- 
je(5l.     And  thus  Cicero  has  laid  wafte  the  gardens 
of  Epicurus,  and  overthrown  all   that  philofophy 
that  attacked  even  Providence  itfelf. 

But  Lucretius  is  more  fuccef-ful  in  that  long 
difputation,  from  v.  319.  to  v.  547.  concerning 
the  variety  of  the  figures  of  his  atoms  :  and  like- 
wife  in  that  of  the  feeds  of  different  figures  that 
enter  into  the  contexture  of  every  compound  bo- 
dy, which  begins  at  v.  547.  and  ends  at  683.  He 
alfo  adorns  his  arguments  with  fables  properly  in- 
troduced and  applied,  and  fupports  his  afiertions 
with  feveral  ftrcng  and  convincing  reafons. 

Nor  will  any  adverfary  of  the  Epicurean  philo- 
fophy ever  be  able  to  evade  thofe  arguments,  by 
which,  from  v.  684.  to  v  988.  he  demonftrates, 
that  his  atoms  are  void  of  colour,  Imell,  heat,  in  a 
word,  of  every  quality,  and  of  all  manner  of  fenfe. 
1  confefs  he  does  not  rightly  explain  the  origin  of 
fenfc,  but  he  proves,  that  the  fenfe  of  ani.iials  is 
not  due  to  fenfible  feeds,  which  was  his  chief  defign 
in  this  book,  with  a  (harpnefs  of  wit  and  ftrength 
of  judgment,  even  worthy  of  Lucretius  himfclf. 

At  length,  from  v.  (,89.  to  v.  IC59.  he  builds 


innumerable  world*:  and  this  too  might  have 
been  granted,  if  he  had  afligned  any  proper  archi- 
tcA  for  fo  great  a  work.  "  Sed  quis  credit  ex 
Atomorum  Concurllone  fortuita  hujus  Mundi  pul- 
chertimum  ornatum  effe  perfcdlum .'  An  cum  ma- 
chinatione  quadam  aliquid  moveri  videmus,  ut 
Sphxram,  ut  Horas,  ut  alia  permulta,  non  dubi- 
tamus  quin  fmt  opera  ilia  rationis  ?  Cum  autem 
impetum  Coeli  cum  admirabili  celeritate  moveri, 
vertique  videamus,  conftantifHme  conficientem  vi- 
cifTitudines  anniverfarias  cum  fumma  falute  & 
converfatione  rerum  omnium,  dubitamus  quin  ea  J 
non  folum  raiione  fiant,  fed-etiam  excellenti  qua-  \ 
dam  divinaque  ratione  .'  Quod  fi  Mundos  efficere  ' 
poteft  Concurfus  Atomorum,  cur  Porticum,  cur 
Templum,  cur  Domum  non  poteft,  quK  funt  mi- 
nus operofa,  &  multo  quidem  faciliora."  Cicero, 
de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  a.  Who  can  believe  that  this 
moft  beautiful  frame  of  the  world  was  produced 
and  perfedled  by  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms? 
When  we  fee  any  thing  move,  as  it  were  by  art 
and  fkill,  as  the  fpheres,  the  feafons,  and  many 
other  things,  do  we  doubt  whether  they  are  the 
works  of  reafon  ?  When  we  fee  with  what  won- 
derful celerity  the  fun  is  moved  and  whirled  a- 
round,  and  how  he  caufes  the  annual  changes  and 
vicifiitudes  to  the  utmcjft  benefit  and  prcfervation 
of  all  things,  do  we  doubt  that  all  thefe  things  are 
not  the  work  of  reafon,  nay,  of  an  exceKent  and 
divine  reafon  too  ?  And  if  a  concourfe  of  atoms 
can  make  worlds,  why  can  it  not  make  a  portico, 
a  temple,  or  a  houfe,  which  requires  lefs  ficill  and 
labour,  and  are  much  more  eafy  to  make  .''  Thus 
Cicero,  that  moft  grateful  champion  of  Providence. 
Laftly,  from  v.  1060.  to  the  end  of  this  book, 
the  reader  may  behold  innumerable  worlds  born 
daily,  and  dying  every  day,  and  blefs  his  owp 
good  fortune,  that  he  remains  fafe  and  unhurt  in 
the  midft  of  fo  many  and  fo  great  ruins  and  de- 
vaftations.  Meanwhile,  he  cannot  but  fmile  to 
fee  fome  infant  fucking  worlds,  and  others  grown 
feeble  and  doddered  with  age,  now  dying  witli 
hunger,  now  choked  up  with  fat.  For  nothing  i* 
more  certain,  than  that  Lucretius  always  lofcs 
himfeli  when  he  falls  foul  upon  Providence. 
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Tins  16  that  book  of  Lucretius,  which,  above  all 
the  reft,  ought  to  be  read  with  moft  judgment 
and  difcretion.  For,  fince  it  is  in  this  that  the 
poet  endeavours  to  prove  the  foul  to  be  of  a  cor- 
poreal nature,  it  may  fall  out  that  fome  will  too 
creduloufly  yield  themfelves  up  to  his  arguments; 
while  others,  perfuaded  that  fuch  a  dod:rine,  right 
or  wrong,  ought  to  be  condemned  without  merty, 
will  voluntarily  deprive  themfelves  of  reading  fo 
excellent  a  book.  Lift  this  fhould  happen,  it  will 
roc  be  amifs  to  put  them  in  mind  that  many  of 
the  ancients  were  of  opin.on,  that  fpirits  are  to  be 


reckoned  in  the  number  of  corporeal  th'ngs.  A- 
mong  thofe  was  not  only  Porphyrius,  in  his  admi- 
rable IT  ja)/|Ka:r«afr£ji<i5ro;i^)i5' but  Plotinusandjam- 
blichus ;  and  of  us  Chriftians,  TertuUian,  Bafil, 
and  Auguftin,  not  to  mention  the  more  modern. 
Now,  if  thefe  ancients  were  not  condemned  for 
following  this  belief  concerning  fpirits,  I  think 
there  is  no  reafon  that  we  fliould  be  fo  much  of- 
fended at  Lucretius's  opinion  of  corporeal  fotils. 
Hitherto  is  nothing  but  what  you  may  read  with- 
out being  fcandalized  at  it.  And  v/ould  to  God 
Lucretius  had  ftopped  here  :  For  others  have  af- 
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ftrt.eci  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  which,  never- 
thelefs,  they  believed  to  be  of  the  fame  nature 
wirh  fpirits ;  however,  they  referved  to  it  it?  own 
right,  or  what  the  bounty  of  G  )d  has  bedowed 
upon  it.  But  our  author,  when  he  has  ftiown  the 
foul  of  a  man  to  be  a  corporeal  fubftance,  ftrenii- 
oi'fly  and  obftinately  alTcrts,  that  it  is  impofhblc 
but  that  it  mull  likewife  be  fubjedt  to  death  and 
diffolution  ;  and  that  the  generality  of  men  beint; 
tiftoniihed,  caft  down, and  ovcrawedby  the  tyranny 
of  religion,  are  horribly  miftaken,  to  believe,  that 

iE:ernas  nigra  pasnas  in  morte  timendum. 

Lucret' 

they  have  any  reafon  to  dread  eternil  torments 
after  death.  Thus  you  fee  the  rock?  and  fheives 
that  you  ought  to  avoid  and  fly  from  and  you 
will  do  well  to  compare  this  do»9:rine  of  the  Epi- 
curean fecSl  with  the  arguments  of  the  Piatonilh, 
who  afferted  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ;  but 
much  better,  if  laying  afide  the  difputations  and 
controvcrfiss  of  this  wavering  and  uncertain  phi- 
lofophy,  you  apply  yourfelf  diredily  to  him,  who 
ha«  demonllrated,  that  rhe  Parent  and  Father  of 
all  things  is  GOD  OF  THE  LIVING,  BUT 
NOT  OF  THE  DEAD.  Another  thing,  reader, 
you  ought  continually  to  have  before  your  eyes, 
which  is  this:  Be  our  fouls  fpiritual,  or  if  you 
will,  corporeal :  yet  we  ought  not  much  to  trou- 
ble our  heads  about  thc-fe  arguments  of  Lucretius, 
lines  bein?  Chriftians,  as  v/e  are,  we  verily  and 
imfeignedly  believe,  that  the  time  will  come  that 
this  brute  and  fenfelefs  mafs  of  the  body,  which 
the  foul  uow  informs  and    guides,   when  after  a 


courfe  of  years  it  is  tvrncd  into  corruption  and 
duft,  and  then  fcattered  and  difperfed  aw.;y  will, 
neverthelefs,  at  length  unire  again  ;  and  being 
thus  colledted  and  got  together  our  of  water,  air, 
and  earrh,  will  remain  and  perfevere  for  &n  end- 
lefs  fuccefuon  of  agee.  Let  Lucretius  then  nrove, 
if  he  will,  the  nature  of  the  foul  to  be  ^rporeaj, 
and  therefore  liable  to  death;  lie  will  adi/auce 
nothmg  that  will  flartle  a  true  Gnriaian  ;  CncC 
we  believe  the  future  refurredliot)  and  immi)rta- 
lity  of  the  body,  upon  furer  gr*iunds  than  aiiy  ar- 
guments of  vulgar  phyfiology,  and  of  chemiftry 
itfelf  (for  that  wonderful  experim'-nt,  of  which 
Querceranus  and  others  make  mention,  concludes 
nothing  lor  the  refurre^^inn  of  ihe  b>dy),  tl.oiigh 
they  are  equally,  nay,  mrire  c  ifficult  to  prove  and 
believe  Let  me  arfd  one  thing  more.  i"he  trea- 
tife  of  Tertuliian,  which  is  intituled  De  Anima, 
will  affift  you  very  much  in  the  right  underlland- 
ing  of  this  book  :  if  you  read  it,  ou  will  perufe 
rhe  nidll  excellent  work  of  that  great  man.  To 
conclude,  If-in  this  book,  or  in  ^ny  oiher  of  my 
writings,  the  falfe  opinions  of  Lucre  iu-i  ha  v;  drop- 
ped from  me,  either  through  haile  or  inadverten- 
cy, 1  deiire  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  am' 
the  ailor,  not  the  poet;  and  that  I  here  unfay 
and  recant  all  things  «f  that  nature  which  may 
have  flipped  from  me  by  either  of  thofe  means. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  my  courfe  of  life  fuch,  that  when, 
my  fciul  comes  to  be  feparated  from  my  body,  I 
fliould  willingly  expedl  that  end  which  nature 
has  ordained  for  the  brute  animals  that  perifli. 
Farewell.        %' 

TANAquii-  Faber, 


O  O  K    III. 


THE  ARGUltlENT.  ' 

Tn«  poet  flatters  himfelf,  that,  In  the  two  former  books,  he  has  fully  and  rightly  explained  the  na- 
ture, and  the  properties  of  his  atoms.  In  the  four  remaining  books,  he  applies  himfelf  very  ?.t- 
tentively  to  defcribe  the  effecfts  which  thofe  atoms  produce.  And  firft,  as  he  had  reafon  to  do,  he 
brings  upon  the  {lage  the  parts  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  foul  ;  And  this  is  the  fubjeCt  of  the  difputa- 
tion  of  all  this  book,  which  he  begins,  I.  With  the  praife  of  Epicurus,  whom,  from  vt;r.  1.  to  ver. 
9i,  he  extols  for  having  been  the  firfl  who  taught,  tliat  this  world,  and  all  things  in  it,  were  not 
rnat'e  by  the  Deity,  hut  by  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms;  and  for  delivering,  by  that  dodtrine, 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  fear  of  the  gods,  of  death, ;Bnd  of  punifhments  after  death.  11.  Having 
by  way  of  preface,  faid  this  of  Epicurus,  he  teaches,  from  ver.  9a.  to  ver.  133,  that  the  mind  and 
the  foul  are  a  part  of  man,  in  like  manner  as  the  feet,  the  hands,  the  arms,  the  head,  and  the  other 
members ;  and  not  a  vital  habit  of  the  whole  body,  or  an  accord  and  confent  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  which  fome  of  the  ancient  philefophers  called  harmcny.  But  that  he  may  dilpute  dirtindilly, 
and  without  confufion,  becaufe  he  ufes  promifcuoufly  the  word*  mind  and  foul,  he  teaches,  III. 
from  ver.  133.  to  ver.  160.  that  the  mind  and  the  foul  are  but  one  thing;  but  that  the  mind  is  the- 
chief  part,  and  refides  in  the  heart,  becaufe  fear,  joy,  and  all  the  other  pafaons,  which  obey  and 
depend  on  the  mind,  difcover  themfelves  there,  while  the  foul,  in  which  the  locomotive  faculty  is 
folcly  placed,  being  diffufed  through  the  whole  body,  is  moved  as  the  mind  pleafes.  IV.  TheOj 
from  ver.  161.  to  177,  he  endeavours  to  demonftrate,  that  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  foul  is  cor- 
poreal, becaule  the  mi.rd  touches  the  foul,  and  moves  it,  and  the  foul  touches  the  body  ;  bur  whera 
there  is  no  body  there  can  be  no  touch.  V.  From  ver.  178.  to  307,  he  teaches,  tliat  this  corporeal 
mind  is  compoled  of  atoms  extremely  fubtle,  minute,  and  round.  And  particularly  that  this  mind 
confifts  of  heat,  wind,  or  vapour,  and  air,  and  of  another  thing,  which  confilling  of  t!ie  feeds  the^ 
jsaoft  fubtle,  the  molt  minute,  and  the  mofl  fubjcdl  to  motion,  is  the  principal  and  original  caufe  *f 
Thans,  Ii,  S  ft 
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fenfe.  But  how  the  heat,  the  wind,  the  air,  and  this  fourth,  namelcfs  thing,  are  mingled,  or  vthst 
proportion  of  each  makes  up  rhe  compofition,  he  ingenuoufly  confelTes  he  cannot  tell.  VI.  From 
v^r.  308.  to  331,  he  afTerts.  that  the  foul  and  body  are  fo  united  together,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
parated  without  the  dcftru<5lion  of  both  of  them.  And,  VII.  from  ver.  333.  to  353,  he  afferts, 
that  not  only  the  mind,  but  the  body  too  has  perception,  or  rather  the  whole  animal,  compofed  of 
body  and  foul.  VIII.  After  this,  from  ver.  353.  to  396,  he  refutes  the  opinion  of  Democritus,  who 
taught  that  the  refredive  parts  cf  the  foul  are  fitted  and  joined  t"  the  refpeftive  parts  of  the 
body.  And  having  affirmed  before  that  the  mind  is  the  moft  excellent  part  of  the  whole  compound,  he 
rovvi  farther  afferts,  that  the  life  and  prefervation  of  the  animal  depends  more  on  the  mind  than  on  the 
foul.  IX.  From  ver.  396.  to  809  he  endeavours  to  prove,  by  fix  and  twenty  arguments,  that  minds 
and  fouls  are  born  with  the  bodies,  and  die  with  them,  and,  by  the  way,  derides  the  tranfmigration 
of  Pythagoras.  X  In  the  next  place,  from  ver.  810.  to  836,  he  teaches,  that  death  is  nothing,  be- 
caufe  the  foul,  beintr  mortal,  has  nothing  to  fear  after  death;  nay,  that  if  it  be  granted  that  the 
foul  is  inimhrtal,  as  Plato  held,  yet  death  flil!  is  nothing,  fince  the  feparated  foul  would  not  re- 
member that  fhe  had  ever  been  before.  XT.  Then  to  ver.  874,  he  laughs  at  the  vain  anxiety  of 
men  concerning  their  fepulture  ■  and  thtnce.  to  ver.  915.  proves  that  death  is  not  an  ill,  becaufe 
the  dead  want  n-t  thofe  good  things  which  the  living  enjoy,  but  are  exempted  from  thofe  cala- 
mities which  afflidl  and  torment  us  wretches  that  are  alive.  XII.  That  even  life  itfelf  is  not  a 
thing  very  dcfirable,  bccatife  it  has  nothing  new  to  give  us,  but  always  the  fame  aaaukilh  pleafures, 
till  at  length  we  lothe  them,  to  ver.  976.  Xlll.  But  left,  the  fables,  which  the  poets  feign  of  hell 
and  of  future  punishments,  fhould  fright  us,  he  explains  thofe  fables,  and  fhows,  that  they  are  ve- 
rified upon  earth;  that  we  feel  thole  torments  while  we  are  living,  and  have  no  reafon  to  dread 
them  after  we  are  dead,  to  ver.  1026.  XIV.  Laftly,  To  the  end  of  this  book,  he  puts  us  in  mind, 
that  it  is  both  foi^llih  and  abfwd  to  bemoan  ourfelves  that  we  muft  die,  fince  the  wifeft  of  men, 
and  the  mofl  potent  princes  and  emperors,  have  been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  inevitable  power  of 
death.  And  he  teaches,  that  men  lead  unquiet  and  at^xious  lives,  becaufe  they  avoid  the  thoughts 
and  contemplation  of  death,  and  are  fooliflily  fond  of  that  life  which  they  muft  one  day  lofe, 
which  can  fupply  them  with  no  new  delights,  and  is  expofed  to  innumerable  dangers  and  affiidlions. 
And  tiiat,  after  all,  by  the  longeft  life  to  which  they  can  attain,  they  fave  not  one  moment  from, 
the  length  of  death,  which  is  as  much  eternal  to  them  who  die  to-day,  as  to  thole  who  died  many 
ages  ago. 


1  HEE  who  hafl  light  from  'niidfl  thick  darknefs 

brought. 
And  firft  life's  benefits  and  pleafures  taught ; 
Thee,  chiefeft  glory  of  the  Grecian  fiate, 
I  ftridly  trace,  willing  to  imitate. 
Not  contraditS  :   For  how  can  larks  oppofe 
The  vig'rous  fwan .'  They  are  unequal  foes  : 
Or  how  can  tender  kids,  with  feeble  f(  rce. 
Contend  in  racing  with  the  nobie  horfe  ? 
Thou,  parent  of  philofophy,  haft  fhown 
The  way  to  truth  by  prect-pts  of  thy  own.  10 

For,  as  from  fweeteft  flowVs  the  lab'ring  bee 
Extracts  her  precious  fweets,  great  foul  1    from 

thee 
We  all  our  golden  ftntences  derive  ; 
Golden,  and  fit  eternally  to  live. 
For  when  I  hear  thy  mighty  reafons  prove, 
This  world  was  made  without  the  pow'rs  above, 
All  fears  and  terrors  w  afte,  and  fly  apace  ; 
Through  parted  heav'ns,  I  fee  the  mighty  fpace, 
The  rife  of  things,  the  gotis,  and  happy  feats, 
Which  fiorm,  or  vi'lent  tempeft  never  beats,     20 
Nor  fnow  invades,  but  with  the  purefl  air. 
And  gaudy  light  diffu^'d  look  gay  and  fair  : 
There  bounteous  nature  makes  fupplies  for  eafe, 
There  minds  enjoy  uninterrupted  peace  : 
But  that  which  fenfelefs  we  fo  gn.faly  fear. 
No  hell,  no  fulph'rous  lakes,  no  pools  appear  : 
And  through  the  earth  I  can  diftindly-vicw, 
What  underneath  the  bufy  atoms  do. 
From  thoughts  like  thefe  I  mighty  pleafure  find. 
And  filently  admire  thy  flrength  of  mind,         30 


By  whofe  one  fingle  force  to  curious  eyes, 
All  naked  and  expos'd  whole  nature  lies. 

Since  then  I've  taught  what  feeds  of  bodies  are, 
And  how  they  move,  what  diff 'rent  fliapes  they 

wear. 
And  bow  from  thefe,  all  beings  firft  may  fprlng  : 
Next  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  foul  I'll  fing  ; 
And  chafe  that  dread  of  hell,  thofe  idle  fears, 
Thst  fpoil  our  lives  with  jealoufies  and  care.s, 
Difturb  our  joys  with  dread  of  pains  beneath, 
And  fully  them  with  the  black  fear  of  death.     40 
For  though  fome  talk  they  fliould  lefs  fear  to 
Than  live  in  a  difeafe,  or  infamy  :  [die, 

That  they  know  well,  the  foul  confifts  in  blood, 
And  our  philofophy  can  do  no  good  : 
Obferve,  they  talk  thus  rather  out  of  love 
To  empty  praife,  than  what  they  fay,  approve  : 
I'.T  thefe  fame  men,  to  chain*,  or  banifhment 
Condemned';  to  gallie=,  or  to  prifon  fent ; 
Though  infamous  by  horrid  crimes  they're  grown, 
Yet  dill  to  endure,  and  patiently  live  on  :  50 

Nay    more,    where'er    thefe    boafting    wretches 

come. 
They  facrifice  black  fiieep  on  every  tomb. 
To  pleafe  the  manes;  and  of  all  the  rout. 
When  cares  and  dangers  prefs,  grow  moft  devout. 
Therefore  to  know  mens  fouls,  and  what  they 

are, 
View  them  befet  with  dangers,  and  with  care. 
For  then  their  words  will   with  their  thoughts 

agree. 
And,  all  the  maik  pulFd  off,  fbow  what  they  be. 


OF   THE   NATURE   OF  THING; 
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Befides,  all  blind  ambition,  and  fierce  luft 
Of  avarice,  thofe  parents  of  unjuft, 
Whicii  make  men  plunge  through  fins,  and  vex 

each  hour 
With  cares   and  pains,  to  climb   to  wealth  and 

pow'r, 
This  Ibame,  thefe  preat  diflurber?  of  our  breath, 
Are  chiefly  nourifh'd  by  the  fear  of  death  ; 
For  infamy,  contempt,  and  poverty, 
All  feem  fo  near  the  gates  of  death  to  lie. 
That  while  by  ft-nfelefs  fears,  men  frighted  ftrive 
As  far  remov'd,  as  pofTible,  to^ive  : 
By  civil  wars  endeavour  to  get  more  ; 
And,  doubling  murders,  double  their  vaft  ftore  ; 
Laugh  o'er   their  brother's  grave',  and  tim'rous 
gnefls  71 

All  hate,  and  dread  their  neareft  kinfmans  feafts. 
From  the  fame  caufe  the  meagre  envious  rife. 
And  look  on  other's  wealth  with  troubled  eyes  ; 
Complaints  they  make,  and  paffion'tly  repine. 
That  fome  with  pow'r,  and  fome  with  honour 

fhine ; 
While  they  lie  mean,  and  low,  and  without  fame  ; 
And  thus  they  die  for  ftatues  and  a  name. 
When  fome  this  dread  ftrikes  deep,  ev'n  life  they 
hate ;  79 

And  their  own  hands  prevent  the  flroke  of  fate  : 
Yet  ftill  arc  ignorant  that  this  vain  fear 
Breeds  all  their  trouble,  jealoufy,  and  care  ; 
Makes  men  unkind,    unchafte,  and  break  their 

trull; 
In  fbort,  deftroys  whate'er  is  good  and  jufl. 
So  fome  their  parents,  and  their  country  fell. 
To  free  themfelves  from  death,  and  following  hell. 

For  we  by  day,  as  bays  by  night,  do  fear 
Shadows,  as  vain  and  fenfelefs  as  thofe  are. 
Wherefore  that  darknefs  that  o'erfpreads  our  fouls, 
What  can  difperfe,  but  thofe  eternal  rules,         90 
Which  from  firm  premifes  true  reafon  draws. 
And  a  deep  infight  into  nature's  laws. 

Firft  then,  the  mind  in  v.'hich  the  reafon  lies, 
Is  part  of  man  ;  as  hands,  and  feet,  and  eyes 
Are  part  of  animals  :  though  fome  have  taught, 
And  ev'n  philofophers,  that  fenfe  and  thought 
Do  no  partic'lar  feat,  no  prirt  controul. 
But  are  a  vital  habit  of  the  whole ; 
In  Greek  call'd  harmony  ;  and  that  from  thence 
Flows   all    our    reafon,    life,    and    thought,   and 
fenfe  ;  ICO 

But  'tis  no  part :  fo  health  and  ftrength  belong 
To  man  ;  but  are  no  parts  of  hiai  that's  ftrong. 

But  this  is  falfe. 

For  often  when  thefe  vis'ble  members  fmart, 
Briflc  joys  flill  feated  in  fome  unfeen  part  : 
And  fo  o'  th'  contrary,  when  minds  opprefs'd, 
Sink  under  cares,  their  bodies  are  at  refl. 
So  often,  when  the  hand  or  foot  compiains, 
The  head  is  vigorous,  and  free  from  pains. 

Befides,  when  charms  of  fleep  have  clos'd  our 
eyes,  Iio 

Languid,  and  void  of  fenfe,  the  body  lies : 
Yet  even  then  fome  other  part  appears 
Difturb'd  with  hope,  with  joy,  and  empty  fears. 

But  farther,  to  convince  you  that  the  foul 
Ispart,  and  not  th'  harmony  of  the  whole ; 
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For,   though  iome   limbs  are  loft,  life  keeps  her 

feat  ; 
But  when  few;  particles  of  vital  heat. 
And  GUI'  laft  breath  goes  out,  life  likewife  fliesj 
And  the  forfaken  ca.-cafe  wades  and  dies  : 
Which  proves   our  lives  riot  tquaily  depend,     ISO 
For  their  firft  rife,  continuance,  and  end. 
On  ev'rv  part  ,  but  chitfly  heat  and  air 
Make  life  within  us,  and  preftrve  it  there  : 
Then  both  thefe  'wo  are  there  :  but  fwiftly  gone, 
And  leave  our  limbs,  as  treach'rqus  death  comes 

on. 
Now  fince  the  nature  of  rhe  mind  and  fuul 
Is  fully  found,  and  prov'd  a  part  o'  th'  whole  ; 
Let  thofe  that  call  it  harmony,  and  pleafe 
Their  fancies,  to  derive  fuch  words  as  thefe. 
From  mufic's  founds,  or  whencefoe'er  it  came, 
Apply'd  to  that  which  had  no  proper  name. 
Take  back  theif  term  again  ,  'tis  here  o  erthrown, 
And  ufelefs  prov'd  :   Ltt  us  go  farther  on. 

Next,  then,  I  muft  affirm  the  foul  and  mind 
Make  up  one  fingle  nature,  clofely  join'd  ; 
But  yet  the  mind's  the  head  and  ruling  part, 
Call'd  reafon,  and  'tis  feated  in  the  heart  : 
For  there  our  palTions  live,  our  joy,  our  fear. 
And  hope,  which  proves  the  mind  mufl  needs  be 

there  : 
Bfut  the  inferior  part,  the  foul,  confin'd 
To  all  the  limb?,  obeys  the  ruling  mind, 
And  moves  as  that  diredls ;  for  only  that 
Can  of  itfelf  rejoice,  or  fear,  or  hate. 
PalTion  and  rhought  belong  to  that  alone ; 
For  foul  and  limbs  are  capable  of  nore. 
As  when  the  hand,  or  eye,  or  head  complains, 
All  the  whole  body  is  not  vex'd  with  pains  : 
So  often,  when  the  lab'ring  mind,  opprefs'd, 
Sinks  under  cares,  the  foul  enjoys  her  refl. 
But  when  the  mind  a  violent  palTion  fhakes,    150 
Of  that  difturbance  too  the  foul  partakes; 
Cold  fweats  bedev/  the  limbs,  the  face  looks  pale, 
rhe  tongue  begins  to  faulter,  fjjeech  to  fail, 
The  ears  are  filTd  with  noife,  the  eyes  grow  dim, 
And  feeble  (bakings  fcize  on  ev'ry  limb. 
And  thu?,  on  fudden  frights  men  often  fwoon," 
A  ftrange  effevil !  from  which  'tis  plainly  knc 
The  mind  and  foul   are  join'd,  and  make 

one. 

For  here  the  mind's  force  (Iri'ices  the  foul,  and  fo 
The  ftroke  goes  on,  and  ftrikes  the  body  too,  160 
But,  to  enlarge  this  inftance  more,  this  proves 
The  mind  material  too,  becaufe  it  moves 
And  fhakes  the  limbs,  makes  them  look  pale  and 

wan  ; 
In  fbort,  direcSls  and  governs  the  whole  man  ; 
All  which  is  done  by  touch  :    And  all  that  touch 
Are  bodies  ;  theref  ire  mind  and  foul  are  fuch. 

You  find  the  fpirit  with  the  body  dies  : 
Both  pain  and  pleafure  fhare  but  mutual  ties : 
For  when  by  manly  force  the  bearded  darts, 
Shot  through    the    membranes,   jag   the  tender 

parts;  170 

Though    prefent   death   does  not   attend  the  "J 

wound,  (_ 

Yet  chilling  damps  the  fick'ning  foul  furround  :  ( 
Drooping  we  bend  towards  the  magnet  grouhdj 
E  e  ij 
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With  fuch  dei'ire,  as  fiiows  an  earth-born  mind, 
Doubtful  to  take  its  flipjht,  or  lag  behind. 
Hence  the  fouls  kindred  with  the  body's  plain. 
Since  by  corporeal  darts  it  fuffers  pain. 

The  mind  prov'd  body,  I'll  go  on  to  find 
What  fort  of  body  'tis  that  makes  the  mind. 
Firft  then,  it  is  a  fmall  and  fubtle  one ;  l8o 

Becaufe  no  atftion  is  fo  fwiftly  done, 
As  what  the  mind  begins.     This  inftance  proves 
The  mind,  than  other  things  more  fwiftly  moves. 
But  what  thus  cafy  to  be  mov'd  is  found 
Of  very  little  feeds,  and  very  round 
Muft  nt  eds  be  fram'd  ;  fo  that  the  vpeakeft  (hove 
May  pufh  them  forward  on,  and  make  them  move. 
Water  by  flighteft  flrokcs  is  mov'd,  and  flows, 
'Caufe  fmall  and  Hipp'ry  parts  the  flreams  com- 

pofe. 
But  honey  and  thick  liquors  flubborn  prove  ;    190 
Made  dull,  and  heavy,  and  unapt  to  move; 
For  all  their  parts  more  join'd,  and  clofer  fall, 
Becaufe   they're  not  fo  round,    fo    fmooth,    and 
So  heaps  of  poppy  feed,  fo  fand,  di^j3in'd,    [faiall. 
1<!  fcattcr'd  by  the  fofteft  breath  of  wind  ; 
But  malTy  ftones,  or  darts,  together  caft. 
Stand  firm  againft,  and  fcorn  the  rougheft  blaft ; 
Which  proves  that  feeds  fmall,  fmooth,  and  round, 

are  befl 
For  vig.'rous  motion  ;  rough,  and  great  for  refV. 

Now  fince  the  nature  of  the  mind  is  found    aoo 
So  apt  to  move  ;  of  bodies  fmall  and  round 
It  niuft  be  fram'd :    Which  knowledge,   lovely 

youth, 
Will  lead  thee  on  to  undifcover'd  truth. 

For  hence,  by  eafy  inf'rence,  you  may  guefs") 
How  fubtle  all  its  parts  :  what  fma!l  recefs,  > 
If  crufli'd  together,  it  would  ail  polTefs  !  J 

For  when  the  flroke  of  fate  invades  the  heart, 
And  the  affrighted  mind  and  foul  depart, 
The  weight  and  bulk  remain  ;  contented  death 
Leaves  ail  fecure,  but  vital  ferfe  and  breath  :     210 
Therefore  the  feeds  that  frame  this  foul,  through 

all 
Onr  limbs  diffus'd,  are  fubtle,  thin,  and  fmall : 
Becaufe  when  that's  all  gone,  each  limb  retains 
The  former  bulk,  the  former  weight  remains. 
So  when  the  brilker  fpirits  leap  from  wine, 
And  parts  from  ftdours  with  the  air  combine  ; 
When  from  our  limbs  a  fubtle  humour  flows,  "^ 
Tne  body  weighs    the    fame,    the  fame  bulk/ 
fhows ;  f" 

Becaufe  fmall  feeds  all  juice,  allfmells  compofe.  J 
'Tis  certain  then  the  feeds  that  frame  the  mind 
Are  thill,  and  fmall,  and  fubtle,  and  refin'd  ;    aar 
For  when  the  mind  is  gone,  the  former  weiglit 
Each  limb  retain!',  the  bulk  remains  as  great. 
And  yet  'tis  mix'd ;    for    vrhen    life's  pow'rs 
decay, 
A  gentle  breeze,  with  vapour,  flies  away  ; 
This  vapour  likewife  fhows  that  air  is  there. 
All  heat  has  air;  for  heat,  by  nature  rare. 
Mull  ftill  be  infermix'd  with  parts  of  air. 

Well  then,  we  know  the  mind  and  foul  com-  j 

prife  [rife,  / 

Three  things ;  yet  from  all  thefe  no  fenfe  can  i 

No  vig'rous  thought  fiom  fuch  a  frame  as  thii.J 


Then  we  muft  add  a  fourth  thing  to  this  frame ; 
And  yet  that  fourth,  though  fomething,  has  do 

name :  233 

Its  parts  are  fmooth,  fmall,  fubtle,  apt  to  move. 
When  prefs'd,  or  troubl'd  by  the  weakeft  ihove  : 
From  this  comes  fenfe.     This  the  firfl  flroke  re- 
ceives. 
And  then  the  impulfe  to  the  vapour  gives. 
Then  to  the  unfeen  wind,  then  to  the  air, 
Thence  through   our   limbs  'tis   fcatter'd  ev'ry 

where. 
The  blood,   with    troubled    motion,   flrikes  the 

heart,  34« 

And  a  quick  fenfe  runs  through  each  inward  part : 
Then  through   the  marrow,  then  through  ev'ry 

bone. 
Whether  it  be  a  fharp,  or  pleafing  one  : 
But  vi'lent  pjfTions,  as  flrong  grief,  or  fear 
Scarce  enter  far,  and  make  difturbance  there; 
But  flrange  convulfions  run  our  body  o'er. 
And  life  and  foul  fly  out  at  ev'ry  pore. 
But  oft  the  motion  on  the  furface  plays. 
Stops  there  ;  and  that's  the  reafon  that  life  flays. 
Next,  how  thefe  four  are  mix'd,  I  would  re- 

hearfe,  2J« 

How  fitly  join'd  ;  but  now  my  flowing  verfe 
The  poornefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  does  check; 
Yet  briefly,  and  as  that  permits,  I'll  fpeak. 

They  all  confus'dly  move  ;  no  diff'rent  fpace 
To  each  allotted,  and  no  proper  place 
Where  this  divides  from  that,  and  lies  alone ; 
But  all  their  pow'rs  conjoin'd  arife  as  one. 
So  gen'rally,  in  ev'ry  peace  of  meat, 
Our  fenfe  difcovers  odour,  favour,  heat,  2  j  j 

The  flerti  the  fame  :  So  heat,  and  air,  and  wind 
Make  up  one  nature  mix'd,  and  clofely  join'd 
With  that  quick  force,  which  makes  them  movCj 

and  whence 

Through  all  the  bodies  parts  fprings  vig'rous  fenfe. 
This  nature's  deeply  hid  ;  this  does  pofTefs 
The  innioft  fpace,  and  moft  remote  recefs. 
As  in  our  limbs,  the  foul's  remov'd  from  view, 
Becaufe  its  feeds  are  thin,  and  fmall,  aad  few; 
So  this  fourth  nameiefs  force  within  the  foul 
Lies  hid,  its  chiefeft  part,  and  rules  the  whole. 
So  likewife  muft  the  heat,  and  air,  and  wind 
Be  in  convenient  place,  and  order  join'd: 
This  muft  be  uppermoft,  that  lower  fall, 
To  make  it  fcem  one  nature,  fram'd  of  all ; 
Left  heat  and  air,  plac'd  fep'rately,  dlftraft 
The  power  of  fenfe,  and  make  it  ceafe  to  afl. 

Heat  in  the  mind  is  (hown,  when  pafTions  rife ; 
When  anger  burns,  it  fparkles  through  the  eyes  : 
And  when  the  trembling  body  fhakes  for  fear, 
And  blood  grows  cold,  we  know  that  wind  is 

there. 
In  thofe  the  pow'r  of  air  is  chiefly  feen, 
Whofe  heart's  untroubled,  and  their  looks  ferene: 
Thofe  have  moft  heat,  by  nature  moft  inclin'd 
To  rage  ;  fuch  is  the  lion's  furious  mind. 
Who,  roaring,  burfts  with  gen'rous  difdain, 
Nor  can  his  brtaft  hi,  vi'lent  rage  contain. 
Moft  parts  of  wind  compofe  the  deer's  cold  foul  j 
From  whence  a  trembling  chill  runs  through  the 
wbolc« 
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The  peaceful  os  contains  moft  parts  of  air ;        "1 
And  i"!  not  fubjeft  to  much  rage,  or  fear  :  ^ 

A  temper,  'midft  the  lion  and  the  deer.        290  ) 
So  n.ens  minds  differ  too  ;  though  moral  rules 
And  arts  can  polifti,  and  reform  our  fouls  : 
Yet  ftill  fome  feeds  remain;  they  ftiil  appear 
Through  all  the  malks  and  vizards  we  can  wear  ; 
Some  fmail  remaindcis  of  the  primitive  mind, 
Some  evil  paflious  wrill  be  left  behind  : 
Whence  fome  are  prone  to  lage,  fome  to  diftrufl ; 
Some  fearful  ai  e,  and  fome  mure  mild  than  jud. 
A  thoufand  more  varieties  they  fliow  ;  259 

Each  diff'rent  mind  ha*  diff 'rent  manners  too. 
Whofe  hidden  caufesi  thall  ne'er  explain, 
Or  names  fiifficient,  and  exprcffive  feign 
Fer  all  thofe  infinite  varieties  [rife. 

Of    fiiapes,  whence   all    thcfe   diff'rent    manners 
Yet  this,  methink.s,  might  be  aff.nn'd  as  true  ; 
Thoft  trails  of  nature  are  fo  weak,  fo  few, 
"Which    Itarnmg  leaves   unchas'd  ;    that   we,  in 

fpite  of  thefe, 
May  rival  ev'n  the  gods  in  happinefs. 

This  nature  through  the  limbs  fpreads  ev'ry 
where, 
And  life,  and  health,  preferves  with  prov'dent 
care:  3^0 

For  they  are  join'd,  and  each  on  them  depends, 
And  the  leaft  feparation  death  attend?. 
As  when  from  grains  of  myrrh  you  force  away 
The  rav'lhing  fmell,  their  natures  too  decay  ; 
Go  parts  the  foul  and  hmbs,  you  all  deftroy ; 
So  clofc  they  join,  and  common  life  enjoy  ! 
Nor  can  the  foul  and  body,  feparate. 
Perceive  or  think  in  their  divided  ftate  : 
For  the  firft  ftroke  is  by  the  nerves  convey'd. 
And  from  thetr  jointly  motions  fenfe  is  made.  320 

Befides,  the  body  is  not  born  alone, 
Kor  grows,   nor  lives,  when  mind  and  foul  are 

gone  : 
For  though  the  water,  heated  o'er  the  fire, 
May  lofe  fome  vapours,  yet  remain  entire. 
The  limbs,  when  mind  and  foul  are  fled,  fubmit 
To  the  fame  fate,  and  die,  and  rot  with  it. 
Nay  more,  e'er  tender  infants  fee  the  light. 
Before  they  pafs  the  confines  of  the  night : 
While  yet  within  their  mothers  womb  they  lie, 
If  thefe  two  feparate,  they  fail,  and  die.  330 

Whence  learn,  that  fmce  the  caufe  of  life's  com- 

bin'd,  ^ 

And  lies  in  both,  their  natures  too  are  join'd. 
Farther,  who  to  the  limbs  all  fenfe  denies, 
And  fays,  the  foul,  which  through  the  body  lies, 
Is  fiibjeiSt  of  that  motion  we  call  fenfe, 
He  fights  againft  the  clearefl  evidence. 
What  need  of  arguments,  what  need  of  words  ; 
Theftrongeft  proof  the  thing  itfelf  afF<  rds  : 
Yet  ev'ry  limb  wants  fenfe,  the  foul  once  gone. 
And  lofes  much  as  feeble  age  comes  on.  34O 

That  eyes  no  objects  fee   to  fight  oppos'd  ; 
But  that  the  foul,  as  through  wide  d^ors  unclos'd. 
Looks   through  them,  is   plain    nonfenfe  :     ' lis 

rcfcl'd 
Ev'n  by  their  fenfe,  who  this  wild  fancy  held  : 
Thisfecms  fo  plain,  'tis  brought  fo  near  our  eyes. 
That  he  is  blind,  or  fliuts  them,  who  denies: 
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Chiefly  when  fulgid  objefls  view'd,  the  fight 
Grows  dim,  and  dazzled  by  too  great  a  iii;ht  : 
For  donrs  unclos'd,  no  harm,  no  danger  know, 
Whatever  body  'tis  that  pcifles  through.  iS'^ 

Were  the  ey.s  doors  through  which  the  foul 
did  look, 
View'd  all  around,  and  her  fair  profpe<9;  took, 
Our  fight  would  ftronger,  quicker,  better  prove. 
If  th   eyes  pluck'd  out,  Vv-e  all  the  bar.',  removc- 
And  now  to  folve  thefe  doubts,  mud  not  be 
brought, 
As  learn'd  Deimicritus'sfchool  has  taught. 
That  foul  and  limbs  are  equal,  o'er  the  whole. 
To  ev'ry  limb  an  equal  part  of  foul. 
For  firll,  the  feed.i  of  fouls  are  lefs  than  thofe. 
Which  all  the  bodies  groffer  parts  compofe  ;     360 
Ni-'ither  in  number,  nor  in  bulk  fo  great,  1 

And  o'er  the  limbi'  in  uiflant  fpaces  fet  : 
So  that  as  few,  and  little  as  fulfice 
For  that  weak  motion,  whence  our  fenfes  rife; 
So  few,  fo  little,  we  mull,  all  confefs 
Thofe  diff  'rent  fpaces  which  thofe  feeds  pofTefs. 
For  often  falling  dufl  we  fcarce  perceive  ; 
Nor  dew  by  night,  nor  what  the  fpiders  weave, 
When  o'er  our  limbs  the  lubtle  chains  are  fpread, 
Or  the  decaying  wtb  falls  o'er  our  head  :  37c? 

Nor  plumes,  nor  chaff,  nor  fuch  light  things  as 

thefe ; 
Nor  the  fcft  motion  of  the  wand'ring  fleas  : 
So  that  a  ftrong  impreflTion  muft  be  made. 
And  the  quick  flroke  to  many  parts  convey'd. 
Before  the  little  bodies  of  the  foul 
Can  feel,  and  through  thofe  diftant  fpaces  roll. 
Meet,  flrike,  and  part  again,  and  thus  perceive  ; 
Be  plcas'd  with  the  firfl  objed's  ftroke,  or  grieve. 
The  mind's  the  chiefeft  part  of  all  the  whole; 
Life  more  depends  on  that,  than  on  the  foul :  38.3 
When  that  departs,  no  foul  can  longer  flay ; 
But  fervilely  attends,  and  flies  away. 
Expires,  and  vanifhes  in  the  fame  breath. 
And  leaves  the  limbs  in  the  cold  hands  of  death. 
But  he  flill  lives,  whofe  mind  remains  alone  ; 
Although  his  limb's  lop'd  off,  the  foul  is  gone. 
So  let  ingenious  tyrants  malice  il  rive, 
Of  many  limbs,  though  not  of  all,  deprive; 
And  fo  divide  the  foul,  the  man  will  live. 
Thus  leave  the  pupii  found,  but  cut  the  white,  390 
We  Hill  enjoy  the  nobler  pow'r  of  fight  : 
But  that  once  hurt,  though  all  the  parts  around 
Be  left  entire,  and  firm,  and  free  from  wound, 
l"he  po'v'r  decays;  and  an  eternal  night. 
And  frightful  darknefs  all  o'erfprcads  the  fight  ; 
Darknefs,  where'er  the  wounded  eye-balls  roll : 
And  like  thefe  two,  in  this,  are  mind  and  foul. 

And  now,  my  lovely  youth,  to  let  thee  know. 
That  fouls  and  minds  are  born,  and  mortal  too 
I'll  write  fuch  verfe.  as  Ihall  appear  to  be         400 
By  curi.  us  labour  wrought,  and  worthy  thee  : 
Do  you  take  bcth  exprefs'd  by  either  name, 
Both  words  in  this  difpute  exprefs  the  fame. 
So  that,  for  inftance,  when  the  foul  you  find       "^ 
Frov'd  mortal,  think  I  likewife  mean  the  mind  :  > 
Since  both  do  make  but  one,  two  natures  join'd.  j 
Firft  then,  fince  I  have  prov'd  the  foul  confifta 
Of  fmalkr  parts  than  water,  fmoke,  or  mill ; 
E  e  113 
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Bccaufe  than  all  thefe  three  more  apt  to  move, 
And  tuke  imprt.-fli')n  from  a  weaker  fhove  ;     410 
For  by  the  images  of  fmoke  and  ftreams, 
And  thinneft  mifts,  'tis  mov'd,  as  when  in  dreams 
From  fancy'd  altars  Imoky  do'.ds  arife,  ~\ 

And  in  dark  rolls  are  fcarter'd  through  the  Ikies;  J- 
Thofe  thovights  are  rais'd  by  lubrle  images.  J 

And  fince  you  fee.  that  when  the  vefTel's  broke, 
The  waters  runs  away  :   fince  the  thin  Imoke, 
By  cv'ry  tempelV  fcatter'd  through  the  air, 
Ccnf'  s'dly  mixe^  with  it,  and  cocs  perifh  there; 
Ci^nchide  the  thin  contexture  of  the  mind,        420 
A:i  eaficr  prey  to  ev  ry  roiiglier  wind. 
With  cafe  diffolv'd  when  from  the  body  gone ; 
'Tis  tols'd  in  air.  all  naked   and  alone. 
For  fince  the  limbs,  that  vefiei  of  thel'oul, 
Could  not  conraiii  its  parts,  and  keep  it  whole, 
When  bruis'd,  or  drain'd  of  blood  ;  how  then  can 

air, 
A  body,  than  our  fl^fli  and  blcod  more  rare. 

BTliiics:  'tis  plain  that  fouls  are  born  and  grow; 
And  sll  by  age  decay,  a*  hodi.-sdo  : 
To  prove  this  truth;  in  infant.',  minds  appear  430 
Infirm,  and  tender  as  their  bodies  arc  : 
In  man,  the  mind  islliong  ;  when  age  prevails, 
And  the  quick  vigour  of  each  meiibt-r  fails, 
The  minim's  pcw'rs  too  decreafe,  and  walie  apace  : 
And  grave  and  rev'rend  folly  t:ikes  the  place. 
'lis  likelj?  then  the  foul  and  mind  n;uft  die  ; 
Like  fmoke  in  air,  its  fcatter'd  atoms  f!y  : 
Siuce  all  thefe  proofs  have   fnown,  thcfc  reafons 

told, 

Tis  with  the  body  born,  grows  ftrong,  ai'd  old. 

Farther  :   as  vi'ieiit  pain^,  and  flrong  difeafe 
Torment  the  limbs,  and  all  the  body  leize  ;     441 
So  grief  and  trouble  mind  and  foul  fiirpi  ife  : 
!Tis  likely  therefore,  that  the  foul  t.:o  dies. 
Sonutimes,  when  vi'lent  fevers  vex  the  brain, 
The  mind  grows  mad,  and  raves  with  equal  pain. 
Sometimes  when  dull  and  death-like  lethargy, 
And  lailingfieep  fits  h.eavy  on  the  eye, 
The  fiiul  is  luU'd  ;   the  man  n:'r  know«,  nor  hears; 
His  friend's  kind  voice,  nor  fees  their  falling  tears; 
While  they  w'lih  jiious  care  about  him  weep,  450 
And  ftrive  to  roufe  him  fioin  his  death  of  fleep. 
Since  tlien  the  limb's  difcafe  alfctfls  the  mind, 
That  muft  be  mortal  too  :   f.ir  dill  we  find, 
By  thoufand  inftances,  diftrafes  wait 
On  death,  as  the  fad  inefTcngers  of  fate. 

licfides ;  when  wine's  quick   force   has  plerc'd 

the  brain. 
And  thebrifk  heat's  difTus'd  thrrugh  ev'ry  vein; 
Why  do  the  members  all  grow  dull,  and  weak  < 
The  tongue  not  with  its  iifual  fwiltnefsfpeak  ? 
The  eye-balls  fwim  ?  the  leg*  not  firm,  and  flrait  : 
Bu'  beiirl  bcnrath  the  bodies  iiat'ral  weight  .' 
Unmanly  quarrels,  noife,  and  fobsdrface 
The  pow'rs  of  reafon,  and  ufurp  their  placi'  ? 
Hov.'  could  this  be,  did  not  the  prtctous  juice 
Affcifl  the  mind  itfJf,  and  fj  oil  its  ufe  ? 
Now  things,  that  can  be  thus  difturb'd,  that  ccafc'^ 
From  ufu:il  adlions,  by  fuch  lets  as  thefe,  > 

Would  die, fii]ipofe  the  force,  or  llri  kesincreafe.  j 

Oftimes  with  vi'lent  fits  a  patient  falls. 
As  if  Vjrith  thun^le?  ftruck ;  and  foams  and  bawls,  470 


TalksmadIy,{hakes,moves  here  and  there,  breathes 

Ihort ; 
Extends,  and  tires  his  limbs  with  antic  fport ; 
Becaufe  the  venom,  fcatter'd  o'er  the  whole. 
Makes  fuch  fcrange  ftirs,  and  motions  through  the 

foul; 
As  boift'rous  florm? ,  which  o'er  th*  ocean  rave. 
And  raife  white  curls  upon  the  foaming  wave  : 
He   groans,  becaufe,  when  pain'd,  the  feeds   of 

voice 
Break  forth  in  a  confus'd  and  troubled  noife  : 
He's  mad,  becaufe  the  parts  of  foul  and  mind 
-•^re  by  the  poifon's  violence  di-join'd,  480 

Difturb'd  and  tofs'd  :  but  when  the  caufes  ceale, ' 
The  black  malignant  humours,  and  difcafe, 
In  fome  convenient  vefTel  lurk  in  peace  ; 
His  vi'eakncfs  wears,  and  he  forgets  his  pain  : 
His  llrength,his  life,  hi'fenfe  return  again. 
Now  fince  difeafes  can  this  foul  divide. 
While  flrengthcn'd  by,  and  to  the  members  ty'd; 
Who  can  believe,  this  tender  fubftance,  mind. 
When  from  the  body  loos'd,  can  brave  the  wind  ? 
And  fince  our  minds  as  well  as  bodies  ftel  490 
The  pow'rs  of  medicines  that  change  or  heal. 
They  mull  be  mortal :  for  to  change  the  foul, 
You  muft,  or  change  the  order  of  the  vi'hole, 
Take  off  fome  old,  or  add  fome  parts  anew  : 
Now  what's  immortal,  common  fenfe  has  told, 
Can  gain  not  one  new  part,  nor  lofe  one  ©Id  : 
Fur  whatfoever  fuffers  change,  unties 
Its  union,  is  not  what  it  Vi'as  ;  but  dies. 
Therefoie  the  mind,  or  by  difeafes  griev'd, 
Or  by  the  pow'r  of  niedicines  reliev'd,  5CC 

Shows  herfelf  mortal  :   Such  plain  evidei:ce. 
Drawn  from  the  flrongefl  reafon,  fureft  fenfe, 
Does  all  their  Ipecious  fophiflry  oppolc, 
And  either  way  confutes,  and  overthrows. 

Befides,  experience  fliows  that  patients  die 
By  piecemeal;  throu^^h  the   toes,  then  leg.>,  then 
thigh  [moves. 

Creeps  treach'ious  death  ;  then  through  the  reft  it 
By  flow  degrees ;  and  this  one  inftance  proves 
That  the  foul  mortal  is ;  fince   death  does  fljwly 

fpread  ; 
And  fome  part?  are  alive  at  once,  and  fome  at  once 
are  dead.  jio 

But  if  you  think  the  foul,  by  fate  opprefi. 
Can  to  one  limb  retire,  and  leave  the  reft. 
That  part,  where  fo  much  foul  has  rtfidence, 
A  greater  nmft  enjoy,  and  quicker  fenie  : 
b'.it  fince  none  fuch  appears,  'tis  plain  it  flies 
By  piecemeal  tlirough  the  air,  and  therefore  dies. 
But  grant  wha-'s  falfc  :  the  foul  can  backward 'J 
Aid  huddled  up,  v.ithin  one  member  lie  ;     [fly,  v 
Yet  this  infers  the  foul's  mortality.  j 

For  what's  the  diff'rcnce,  if  by  lateft  breath,  j20 
Expeh'd,  or  huddled  up,  'tis  crufh'd  to  de&th  ? 
While  from  the  limbs  the  fenfes  Iteal  away, 
And  by  degrees  the  pow'rs  of  life  decay. 

And  fince  the  foul  is  part,  and  fince  it  lies 
Fix'd  in  one  certain  place,  as  ears,  or  eyes.; 
bo,  ev'n  as  thofe,  v/hiii  from  the  body  gone, 
Perceive  cot,  nor  endure,  but  perifli  foon  ; 
The  mind  can't  live,  divided  Irom  the  whole. 
The  lujibs,  >vhich  leem  the  vclTel  of  ih,e  (o\\lj 
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Or  fomewbat,  if  you  pleafe,  morc'nearly  j^in'd  , 
Becaufe  thefe  two  the  clofeft  ties  do  bind.        J31 

i>aftl)r,  both  foul  and  body  join'd  perceive, 
Exert  their  nat'ral  pow'rs,  endure,  and  live  : 
Nor  can  the  foul,  without  the  iimHs.  difpenfe 
Her  vital  pow'rs;  nor   limbs,  without  the  foul, 

have  fenfe. 
For  as  the  eye  grows  ftiff,  and  dark,  and  blind,  "J 
V/hen  torn  from  off  her  feat  ;  fo  foul  and  mind  f 
1/ofe    all  their  pow'rs,   when  from  the  limbs f 

difjoin'd ;  3 

Becaufe  'tis  fpread  o'er  all,  and  there  preferves 
Her  life,  by  vital  union  with  the  nerves.  540 

Nor  could  the  little  feeds  of  foul  commence 
Thofe  fhort  vibrations,  that  are  fit  for  fenfe, 
Were  the  fpace  great ;  which,  flricftly  all  en-') 

cIo^•d.  / 

They  well  perform  :  but  from  the  body  loos'djf 
And  to  the  wide  inconflmt  air  cxpos'd,  3 

Could  ne'er  enjoy;  becau'e  the  air  and  mind 
Can  never,  ?l^  the  foul  and  limbs  be  join'd  ; 
For  coidd  the  thin  inconftant  air  controul, 
And  keep  in  ©rder  too  the  fleeting  foul. 
And  flte  thofe  motions  too  of  fenfe  maintain,  55c 
Which  now  flie  does  through  ev'ry  nerve  and  vein, 
And  all  our  limbs;  then  we  might  juftly  call 
The  air  a  body,  and  an  animal. 
Thuj  then  the  foul,  all  naked  and  alone,  "^ 

When  from  the  body  loos'd,  her  cov'rirg  gone,  > 
Mufl  die,  both  foul  and  mind,  for  both  are  one.  ,; 
Befides  :  fince  when  the  mind  and  foul  are  fled. 
The  carcafe  {links,  and  rots  as  foon  as  dead  ; 
How  can'ft  thou  doubt  but  that,  the  union  broke, 
'i  he  fcatter'd  foul  flies  through  the   limbs,  like 

fmoke  560 

And  therefore  muft  the  body's  fabric  fall, 
Becaufe  the  foul,  that  did  preferve  the  all, 
Upheld,  and  flrengthrn'd  it,  is  now  no  more, 
But  fled  through  ev'ry  pafTage,  ev'ry  pore, 
Which  fhows  the  foul,  as  ail  her  pow'rs  decay, 
Her  parts  diffolv'd,  flies  fcatter'd  all  away. 

Nay    more :    whilfl   in    thefe  limbs,  as   death 

comes  on. 
Her  parts  are  all  diffolv'd,  before  ftie's  gone  ; 
Nay    while  (he's  yet  alive,  feme  flrokes  pre-") 

vail,  5^9  ( 

And  fhake  the  foul;  her  pow'rs  begin  to  fail;  C 
The  members  tremble,  and  the  face  looks  pale,  j 
As  if  'twere  real  death.    This  happens  when  we  ) 

fwoon ;  / 

Ev'n  then  the  mind  and  fr.ul  are  almoft.  gone .  C 
'J  he  ties  of  union  alnioft  all  undone  :  j 

For  then  the  mind's  afiaulted,  aid  would  bow 
To  fate,  if  fhaken  by  a  llronger  blow 
Then  who  can  think,  that  from  the  members  gone, 
Expos'd  to  th'  air,  all  naked,  and  alone. 
It  can,  but  one  fhort  moment  be  fecure ; 
Much  Itf?,  as  long  as  time,  as  endleli-  years,  en- 
dure ;  580 
Eefides ;  what  patient  e'er  perceiv'd  the  foui 
Forfake  the  dying  members,  fate  and  whole  ? 
Or  that  by  flow  degrees  it  feems  to  rife,  ") 
Firil  through  the  throat,  then  higiier  jaws  ;  then  / 

flies  :  f 

But  ev'ry  lenfe  in'ts  proper  organ  dies.  J 


y  in  the  heart .' 
er  feat ;  *) 

iturt, and  great  f 
s,  nor  coid  from  C 


And  were  the  foul  immortal,  would  the  mind  ^ 
Complain  of  death  ;  and  not  rejoice  to  find,  i- 
Htrlelf  let  loofe,  and  leave  this  clay  behind  .'  J 
As  fnakes,  whene'er  the  circling  year  returns. 
Rejoice  to  caft  their  fkins;  or  deer  their  horns.  59O 
And  why  is  not  the  foul  produc'd  in  any  part, 
I'  th*  head,  or  hands?  Why  only  in  the  heart.' 
But  that  each  being  has  its  proper  feat; 
And  therebegins;  iheregrowsmature.j 
Thus  flames  ne'er  rife  from  waves, 

heat. 

And  if  the  foul's  immortal ;  if  fhe  lives 
Divided  from  the  body;  if  perceives, 
She  muft  enjoy  five  fenfes  ftill :   for  who 
Can  fancy  how  the  foul  can  live  below, 
Unlefs  'tis  thus  endow'd  ?  T'husj-ainters  pleafe, 600 
And  poets  too,  to  draw  their  fouls  with  thefe. 
But  as  without  the  foul,  nor  eye,  nor  ear. 
Nor  either  hand  can  touch,  or  fee,  or  hear, 
tSo  neither  can  this  foul,  this  mind  perceive 
Without  thefe  hands,  thefe  eyes,  thefe  ears  ;  nor 
.  live. 
Btfides  ;  our  vital  fenfe  is  fpread  o'fr  all; 
The  xvhole  compofure  malces  one  animal  : 
So  that  if  ludden,  vi'lent  ftrokes  divide 
This  whole,  and  caft  the  parts  on  either  fide; 
The  foul  and  mind  too  fuffer  the  fame  fate,     610 
And  part  remains  in  this,  and  part  in  that. 
Now  what  can  be  divided,  what  can  lie. 
And  wade  in  feveral  parts,  can  likewife  die. 
So  chariots  arm'd  on  ev'ry  fide,  to  wound. 
When  fiercely  driv'n,  bring  death  to  all  around  : 
And  yet  the  wounded  man,fo  quick's  the  blow,^ 
Is  fcarce  difturb'd  ;  fcarce  feems  to  feel,  or  know 
His  wound  .   and  now  but  half  a  body  growii, 
Still  haftes  to  fight.  Hill  eagerly  goes  on  ; 
Nor  milfes  he  his  arm,  dragg'd  o'er  the  field,  620 
'\nd  by  the  chariots  torn,  much  lefs  his  fhield  ; 
Others,  that    lofe  their    hands,    that    chmb  the 

wall. 
Reach  on,  or  feel ;  and  wonder  at  their  fall : 
Others,  their  legs  lopp'd  off,  attempt  to  nfc, 
While  the  poor  foot  lies  trembling  by,  and  dies  '.} 
And  when  the  head's  chopp'doff,  the  eyes  and  face 
6u\l  keep  their  nat'ral,  ftill  their  vital  grace  ; 
The  look  is  vivid  ftill  nor  fecu-.s  like  dead. 
Till  every  particle  of  foul  is  fled. 
So  likewife  chop  a  ven'mous  ferpent's  train,    63* 
You'll  fee  each  fingle  part  is  vex'd  w.th  pain  ;    ■ 
bach    turn'^,  each    bleeds,   and    fprinkks   all  the 

ground 
With  pois'noui  gore,  each  wriggles  at  the  wnund  : 
What  then  I   Has  ev'ry  part  its  proper  foul  ? 
This  were  to  place  a  thoufand  111  one  whole. 
Thus  then  the  f  .id,  by  the  fame  fatal  blow. 
That  cbopp  d  the  pois'iious  tail    is  cut  in  two  : 
Therefore  'tis  mortal,  fubjetft  unto  fate, 
BecauJ'e  divifible  as  well  as  that. 

Farther :  were  foul''  immortal,  ne'er  began,  640 
But  creep'd  into  the  iimbs  to  make  up  man, 
V.'hy  cannot  they  remember  what  wds  done 
In  former  times  .'  Why  aU  their  mem'ry  gone  ? 
N  w  if  the  mind's-  frail  pow'r>  fo  far  can  wafte,") 
As  to  forget  thofe  nuni'r'  u-  adlions  palt,  J- 

Tis  almoft  dead ;  and  fure  can  die  at  hfk.         j 
£  e  iiij 
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Therefore  the  former  foul  muft  needs  be  dead; 
And  that,  which  now  informs  us,  newly  made. 

But  wlien  the  body's  made,  when  we  brgjn  • 
To  view  the  light,  if  then  the  foul  creep'd  in,  6jo 
How  is  it  likely  it  Hiould  feeni  to  grow, 
Incrcalc,  and  flourifh,  as  the  members  do  ? 
No  :  Hie  would  live  confin'd  co  her  cloi'e  cage, 
With  pow'rs,  as  great  in  infancy,  as  age. 
Again  then  and  again,  the  foul  is  born  and  dies  : 
For  let's  fuppofe  it  frani'd  without ;   what  ties 
Could  knit  this  foul  fo  dole  ?  How  could  thss  mind, 
As  ftnfe  afiurcs,  with  ev'ry  iimb  be  twin'd  .' 
For  now  'tis  knit  to  ev'ry  nerve,  and  vein. 
To  ev'ry  bone,  that  ev'n  the  teeth  feci  pain  :    660 
As  when  with  fudden  chop  they  grind  a  ilonc ; 
Or  when  cold  water  thrills  the  heated  bone. 
Since  then  'tis  join'd  fo  clofc,  how  can  this  foul, 
Loos'd  from  limbs,  bones,  and  nerves,  fly  cllfc- 

cure  and  whole  ? 
But  now  fuppofe  the  mind  was  fram'd  before, 
And  then  infus'd  :  Grant  this,  I'll  alk  no  more: 
This  proves  'tis  mortal  too  :   for  while  the  foul 
Infinuates  her  fubilancs  o'er  the  whole, 
Its  parts  mufl  be  diffolv'd  ;  the  nat'ial  tie 
Of  union  loos'd  ;   I'herefore  the  foul  can  die.  670 
As  meats,  dilTiis'd  through  all  the  members,  l«fe 
1"heir  former  nature,  diff'rent  things  compofe  : 
So  mindf,  though  fafe  and  whole  they  firft  begin 
To  entei ,  are  difTolv'd  in  ent'ring  in, 
Becaufe  thofe  fubtle  parts,  this  foul  contains, 
Mufl  be  tliffus'd  through  ail  the  nerves  and  veins: 
And  that  which  enrer'd,  rules  the  body  now,     ") 
Is  the  fame  foul,  that  dy'd  in  pafTing  through  ;> 
And  therefore  fouls  are  born,  and  pcrifh  too.      j 
Befides;  from  carcafes,  fome  parts  alone,     680 
Or  the  whole  fubtlance  of  the  foLil  is  gons. 
If  only  part,  'tis  dead  ;  its  feeds  disjoin'd  ; 
For  fon-e  do  fly  away,  fome  lu;k  behind  : 
But  if  all  gpes,  why  then  do  troops  of  flies,       "j 
Why  num'ri'us  mfeils  from  the  bodies  rife,        / 
Swarm  o'er  the  members  ?  What's  the  caufe  of  T 

this  i  J 

But  grant  you  can  believe,  a  proper  foul 
For  ev'ry  worm  defcends  fecure  and  whole; 
Nor  thmk  It  ftrange,  that  when  th^iformer's  gone, 
A  thoufand  little  fouls  ihould  eome  for  one  ;  690 
Yet  dill  'tis  doubtful,  whether  ev'ry  mind 
Hunts  carefully  for  feeds  of  proper  kind. 
And  falhions  its  own  cafe,  or  clfe  does  wait        "^ 
Till  all  the  limbs  arc  perfecS,  all  complete,  ^ 

And  then  goes  proudly  in,  and  take>.  licr  feat.  J 
For  what  ftiould  prompt  the  foul  to  all  this  pains  ? 
What  make  her  work  ?  Since  free  from  flavifh 

chains         ,  . 
Of  matter;  hunger,  cold,  do  (harp  difeafe, 
To  anxious  cares  her  happy  fubftance  leize  : 
Fron-  the  united  lin.bs  ihe  fuffer?  thefe. 
But  grant  it  good  for  minds  to  put  on  clay, 
How  are  'A\c  bodies  forn.'d,  what  curiou*  way  .* 
How,  m  what  manner  is  the  aciion  done  ? 
Souls  cannot,  rhereforc  do  not  frame  their  own. 
And  did  they  enter  pcrleCi  fiames,  what  art 
Couiri  fu'rt'ly  twi,.e  on<-  loul  with  ev'ry  part; 
That  this  fhoulci  act  on  ri.a.    fo  nearly  join'd  ; 
The  mind  aflcil  tr.e  iimbt.;  the  limbi  the  miud  ? 


I 
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Befides ;  why  lions  fury  ?  Why  the  deer 
From  their  cold  fires  derive  their  nac'ral  fear  .'  714) 
Why  foxes  craft .'  Why  proper  pow'rs  adorn 
Each  diS'rent  kind,  uiilefa  the  fouls  are  born  ? 
For  Were  the  fouls  immortal,  could  the  mind    "j 
Fly  off,  and  leave  hU  former  cafe  behind,  J- 

And  take  another  of  a  difl''rent  kind  ?  J 

What  change  in  an'mals  manners  muft  appear  ? 
The  tyger-dog  would  fly  puifuing  deer  ; 
The  hawk  furgej  his  rage,  and  learn  to  fear, 
Trembling  at  ev'ry  little  dove  that  fli>;s  ;  jin 

Men  would  be  foolilh  all;  and  beafts  be  wife. 
For  'tis  abfurd,  that  this  immortal  mind  ") 

Should  change  accordnig  to  the  diff'rent  kind    C 
Of  body,  unto  which  the  foul's  confin'd.  j 

For  things  thus  changeable,  the  nat'ral  tie  ~j 
Of  union  broke,  the  fcatter'd  parts  can  fly  J. 

Difpers'd,  diforder'd,  and  themfelves  can  die.     J 
But  if  they  lay,  that  fouls,  expell'd  by  fate, 
Fo  other  bodies  of  like  kind  retreat; 
Then  tell  me  why  :   Why  does  the  wifefl  foul. 
When  creep'd  into  a  child,  become  a  fool  ?     7jO 
Why  cannot  new  born  coits  perform  the  courle 
With  equal  flraining  as  a  full  grown  hcrfe  ? 
But  that  the  fouls  are  born,  increafe,  and  grow. 
And  rife  mature,  as  all  their  bodies  do. 
Perchance  they'll  fay ;  weak  minds,  and  tender 

fenfe 
Belong  to  tender  bodies :  Poor  defence  .' 
This  yields  the  caufc  :  this  grants  that  minds  are 

frail, 
Whofe  former  life  and  pow'rs  can  change  and  fail. 
Befides ;  come  tell  me,  why  a  foul  fhculd  grow. 
And  rife  ma:ure,  as  all  the  members  du  i         740 
If  'twere  not  born  ?  When  fcebk  age  comes  on. 
Why  is't  in  haiie,  and  tager  to  be  gone  .'' 
What  ?  does  it  fear,  it  makes  fuch  hafte  away,  "J 
To  be  imprifon'd  in  the  fliakmg  clay  ?  J- 

What  ?  does  it  fear  the  aged  heap's  decay  ?  J 
Or  that  'twill  fail,  and  crufh  the  uiind  beneath  ? 
Fund  ft-ar  I  immortal  beings   are    exempt   from 

death. 
'Tis  fond  to  think,  that  whilft  wild  beafts  beget. 
Or  bear  their  young,  a  thoufand  foul*  do  wait, 
ExpeA  the  fallmg  body,  fight  and  ftrive,         750 
Which  firfi;  fliall  enter  in,  aad  make  it  live. 
Or  is  t  agreed,  do  previous  leagues  declare,        -n 
That  'tis  her  lawful  right,   who   firft  comes  / 

there,  f 

To  enter  in  ;  and  fo  no  need  of  war .' 

BtfiJes  ;  no  trees  in  heav'r,,  no  ftars  below. 
The  hills  no  fiflr,  the  Itoncs  no  moifture  knov 
Each  has  its  proper  place  to  live  and  grow. 
So  neither  fouls  can  live  without  the  blood, 
And  nerves,  and  veins,  ayd  bones  ;  for  grant  they 

could,  7jfj 

Then  through  one  fingle  part,  as  arm,  or  head, 
'  i'would  firft  be  Irani'd;  and  thence  o'er  th'  others 

fpread ; 
As  water,  into  vefTels  pour'd,  does  fall 
Firit  to  one  part,  then  rife,  and  cover  all. 
But  fince  'tis  certain,  that  a  proper  place 
Is  iettled  for  the  liie,  and  the  increafe 
Of  mind  and  foul,  'tis  folly  to  believe, 
T]^;y  cau  be  made  without  the  limbs,  or  live. 
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Therefore  the  Ibnl,  fpread  o'er  the  limbs,  niuft 

fail, 
And  die  with  them,  as  years  and  death  prevail. 

For  that  immortal  beings  fiiould  lie  confin'd  770 
To  mortal,  and  their  dilf' /ent  pow'rsbe  join'd, 
And  ail  on  one  another,  is  ablurd;  [ford. 

Plain  nonfei-fe  !   What  more  fond  can  dreams  af- 
Than  mortal  with  immortal  join'd  in  one. 
Should  feel   thole  harms,  'twas  free  from  when 
alone  ?  ,_ 

Befides,  what  is  immortal,  muft  be  fo 
Becaufe  'tis  lolid,  'bove  the  pow'r  of  blow; 
Whofe  parts  no  wedge  divides  ;  which  knows  no 

pore  ; 
And  fuch  are  feeds,  as  I  explain'd  before  : 
Or  elfe,  becaufe  like  empty  fpace,  'tis  fuch       780 
As  is  fecure  from  ftroke,  and  free  from  touch  ; 
Or  elfe,  becaufe  it  can  admit  no  bound, 
'  ris  infinite,  and  knows  no  place  beyond 
To  which  the  feeds  may  link  :   this  makes  the  all 
Eternal ;  there's  no  place  whence  feeds  may  fall. 
And  breed  confuCon  there  :  no  fpace  does  lie 
Without  the  whole,  to  which  the  parts  may  fly, 
And  leave  the  mighty  all  to  walleand  die. 
Now  'tis  not  perfect  folid;  ev'ry  mafs  789 

Between  the  feeds  contains  feme  empty  fpace  ; 
Nor  is  it  void  untouch'd ;  for  fubtle  wind,         ") 
With  rapid  ftorms,  can  hurry  on  the  mind,        v 
Or  take  one  part,  and  leave  the  reft  behind.        j 
UeCdes,  thera's  fpace  enough,  to  which  the  tie   ") 
Of  union  loos'd,  the  fcatter'd  parts  may  fly.         > 
Thus  then  the  mind  is  mortal,  and  can  die.        j 
But  if  you  think'c  immortal,  free  from  wound, 
Becaufe  its  fubftance  is  encompafo'd  round, 
Feiic'd  from  deftrudtive  caufes  ,  or  that  fuch 
Can  very  feldom  if  at  all  approach  :  800 

Or  if  they  Ihould  fly  off"  before  they  make 
Confiiliou  there  :  this  is  a  grand  miftake  ; 
For,  not  to  mention  how  difeafes  vex 
The  foul,  v'hat  fears  of  future  ills  perplex  ; 
Whence  guilty  confciencc  fhall  affright  the  mind  ; 
For  (ins  itrike  deep,  and  leave  defpair  behind  : 
' Tis  mad,  forgetful,  fnmetinies  lethargy, 
And  deadlikc  fleep  fit  heavy  on  the  eye. 

Then  what  has  bugbear  death  to  frighten  man, 
Since  foul  can  die  as  well  as  bodies  can  ?  810 

For  as  we  neither  knew,  nor'fcit  thofe  harms,  "^ 
When  dreadful  Cardiage  frighted  Rome  with  ' 

arms 
And  all  the  world  was  fhook  with  fierce  alarms ; 
Whilft  undecided  yet,  which  parr  fliould  fall, 
Which  nation  rife  the  glorious  lord  of  all: 
So  after  death,  wheii  we  fliall  be  no  more. 
What  though  the  feas  forfake  their  ufual  Ihore, 
And  rile  to  heav'n  ?  What  though  ftars  drop  from 

thence  ? 
How  can  all  thisdiflurb  our  peri fh'd  fen fe  ? 
But  now,  fuppole  the  foui  when  feparate, 
Can  live,  and  ihsik  >n  a  divided  llate  ; 
Yet  what  :s  tti-u  'o  us,  who  are  the  whole, 
A  Iranie  vonipo; 
Nav  gr..nt  rf-r. 
Be  join'd   . 
Yer  h^.v 
Sine.- 
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of  body,  join'd  with  foul  ? 
.';r'd  i'.ihes  of  our  urn 

life  and  fcnfc  return  ; 

•j.ern  us  when  'tis  done; 
ox  pafl  life  is  gone  \ 
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Now  we  ne'er  joy,  nor  grieve  to  think  that  we'J 
Were  heretofore,  nor  what  thofe  things  fiiall  be,f_ 
Which,  fram'd  from  us,  the  loll' wing  age  ihaUr 
fee.  8303 

When  we  revolve  hov^r  num'rous  years  huve  ruD| 
How  oft  the  eaft  beheld  the  rifing  fun. 
Ere  we  began,  and  how  the  atoms  move. 
How  the  unthiiiking  feeds  for  ever  ftrove  ; 
'  ris  probable,  and  reafon's  laws  allow, 
Thefe  feeds  of  ours  were  once   combin'd  as  now : 
Ytt  now  who  m;nds,  who  knows  his  former  ftat», 
The  interim  of  death,  the  liand  of  fate, 
Or  flopp'd  the  feeds,  or  made  them  all  commence 
Such  motions,  as  deftroy'd  the  former  fenfe  ?  84O 

He  that  is  miferable,  mull  perceive 
Whilft  he  is  fo  :  he  then  muft  be  and  live  : 
But  now,  fince  death  permits  to  feel  no  more 
Thofe  cares  thofe  troubles  which  we  felt  before  : 
It  follows  too,  that  when  we  die  again. 
We  need  not  fear  ;  for  he  muft  live  who  lives  ia 

pain. 
But  now  the  dead,  though  they  Ihould  all  return ' 
I'o  life  again,  v/ould  grieve  no  more,  nor  mourn  | 
For  evilb  paft,  than  if  they'd  ne'er  been  born. 
Now    v.-hen   you  hear   a  man   complain,   and 
moan,  85® 

And  mourn  his  fate,  becaufe,  when  life  is  gone, 
His  limbs  m.uft  wallc,  and  rot  m  earth,  or  fcaft 
I'he  greedy  flames,  or  iome  devouring  beaii, 
All  is  not  well  :   He,  by  llrong  fancy  led, 
Imagines  fenfe  remains  among  the  dead. 
Nor  can  I  think,  though  he  himfalf  denies, 
And  openly  declares  tne  whole  man  dies. 
But  th.at  fonie  itrong  conceits  he  liill  believes, 
Fond  fool  1   that  he  himfelf  himfelf  furvives  : 
For  now,  ev'n  while  he  breathes,  ev'n  while  he 
lives,  86* 

And  thinks  he  muft  be  torn,  or  burnt,  he  grieves  : 
Thinks  ilil!  his  carcafe  muft  be  he,  and  thence 
His  idle  fears  infer,  there  muft  be  fenfe  : 
And  hence  he  grieves,  that  he  was  born  to  die, 
Su];je(it  to  trcach.erous  mortality;  [death 

Bur    never   thinks,  f^nd   fool!   that    when    kind 
Shall  clofe  his  eyes  in  night,  and  ftop  his  breath. 
Then  nothing  cf  this  thinking  thing  remains 
To  mourn  his  fate,  or  feel  Iharp  griefs  and  pains. 
And  if  'tis  miferable  to  be  torn  869 

By  beafts,  when  dead ;  why  is't  not  fo  to  burn  \ 
[f  that's  an  ill,  why  cot  as  great  a  one 
To  be  opprefb'u  with  earth,  or  marble  ftone  ? 
Or  dipp'd  all  o'er  in  honey  ?  or  be  roU'd, 
O'er  boift'rous  waves,  on  cliffs  expos'd  to  cold  ? 

Ay,  but  he  now  is  fna.ch'd  from  all  his  joys  ; 
No  more  fhall  his  chafie  wife,  or  prattling  boys 
Run  to  their  dad  with  eager  hafte,  and  ilrive 
V/hich  firil  fhall  have  a  kifs,  as  when  alive.     i57» 
Ay,  but  he  now  no  more  from  wars  fhall  come, 
Bring  peace  and  fafety  to  his  friends  at  home. 
Wretched,  O  wretched  man  !  oaie  fatal  day 
Has  fnatch'd  the  "vaft  delights  of  life  away  : 
Thus  they  bewail,  but  go  no  farther  on; 
Nor  add,  that  his  dcfires  and  wants  are  gone; 
Which  if  they  thought,  how  foon  would  all  give 

o'er 
I'heir  empty,  caufelefs  fears,  and  weep  norr^erc?- 
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'Tis  true,  thou  fleep'ft  in  death,  and  there  ftialt  lie, 
Free  from  all  cares,  to  all  eternity  :  889 

But  we  Ihall  mourn  thee  ftill ;  no  length  of  years 
Shall  overcome  our  grief  or  dry  our  tears. 
Now  I  would  gladly  know,  come  tell  me  why, 
Why  doft  thou  pine  with  grief,  -and  weep,  and 

figh? 
"Why  doft  thou  vex  thyfelf,  and  beat  thy  breaft, 
Becaufe  thou  once  mud  fleep  in  death,  and  reft  ? 

So  when  the  jolly  blades,  with  garlands crown'd. 
Sit  down    to   drink,    while   frequent  healths  go 

round. 
Some,  looking  grave,  this  obfervaticn  make  : 
.All  the  delights  are  flK^rt  we  men  can  take  : 
Now  we  enjoy,  but  gone,  we  wifh  in  vain,        900 
In  vain  defire  to  call  them  back  again  : 
As  if  the  greateft  ill  in  graves  they  fear,  T 

Were  thirft.  or  to  want  wi^.^i,  or  garlands  there, /- 
Or  any  other  thing  they  fancy  here.  J 

Fools !  ev'n  in  common  fleep  what  cares  moleft  ? 
Wliat  thoughts  for  life,  or  health,  dillurb  our  reft  ? 
For  men  eternally  might  ftill  fleep  on. 
Free  from  fiich  cares,  their   reft   difturb'd    with 

none  : 
Yet  then  the  mind  is  well,  'tis  whole,  it  lives, 
And  aptly  moves,  nay,  and  almoft  perceives ; 
Small  ftrokes    will  make    the  man,   and  he  re- 

vives.  911 J 

Then  death,  if  there  can  be  a  lefs  than  leaft, 
Is  troubled  lefs  with  anxious  cares  than  reft. 
Becaufe  in  death  ft-w  parts  of  mind  remain  ; 
And  he  that  fleeps  in  death  ne'er  wakes  again. 

But  now,  if  nature  ftiould  begin  to  Ipeak, 
And  thus  with  loud  complaints  our  folly  check 
Fond  mortal,  what's  the  matter  thou  doft  figh  .' 
Why  all  thefe  fears,  becaufe  t 
Muft  once  I'ubmit  to  ftrong 
For  if  the  race  thou  haft  already  run 
Was  pleafant ;  if  with  joy  thou  faw'ft  the  fun  ; 
If  all  thy  plcafures  did  not  pafs  thy  mind 
As  through  a  fieve,  but  left  fome  fwcets  behind 
Why  doft  thou  not  then,  like  a  thankful  gueft, 
Rife  cheerfully  from  life's  abundant  fcaft. 
And  with  a  quiet  mind  go  take  thy  reft  ? 
But  if  all  thofc  delights  are  loft  and  gone, 
Spilt  iiily  all,  and  lilc  a  burden  grown  ;  , 

Then    why,   fond  mortal,  doft    thou    alk    forn 

more,  93°' 

Why  ftill  Jefire  t'  increafc  thy  wretched  ft  ore,  C 
And  wifli  for  what  muft  wafte  like  thofe  belore  ?  J 
N't  rafher  free  thyftlf  from  pains  and  fear, 
And  end  thy  life,  and  iicctfTary  care  i 
My  plcafures  always  in  a  circle  run, 
The  fame  returning  with  the  yearly  fun. 
And  thus,  though  thou  doft  ftill  enjoy  thy  prime; 
And  though  thy  linibs  feel  not  the  rage  of  time  ; 
Yet  I  can  find  no  new,  no  frefli  d'jlight, 
The  fame  dull  joys  muft  vex  the  appetite,        940 
Although    thou    «^uld'ft    prolonj;    thy  wretched 

breath  [death. 

For    num'rous   years,   much  more    if  free   from 
What  C(  uld  we  anfwer,  wha  excufes  truft  ? 
We  muft  confefs  that  her  reproofs  are  juft. 
But  if  a  wretch  a  man  opprcls'd  by  fate, 
Mourns  coming  death,  and  begs  a  longer  date, 
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Him  (he  more  fiercely  chides :  Forbear,  thy  figh.*, 
Thou   wretch,  ceafe  thy  complaints,  and  dry  thy 

eyes. 
If  old,  thou  haft  enjoy'd  the  mighty  ftore 
Of  gay  delights,  and  now  can'ft  taftc  no  more ; 
But  yet  becaufe  thou  ftill  did'ft  ftrive  to  meet  941 
The  abfent,  and  contemn'dft  the  prefent  fweet. 
Death  feems  unwelcome,  and  thy  race  half  run. 
Thy  courfe  of  life  feems  ended,  when  begun; 
And  uncxpevSled  hafty  death  deftroys. 
Before  thy  greedy  mind  is  full  of  joys. 
Yet  leave  thefe  toys,  that  none  befit  thy  age  ; 
New  adtors  now  come  on ;  refign  the  ftage. 
If  thus  (he  chides,  I  think  'tis  well  enough  ; 
I  think  'tis  nothing  but  a  juft  reproof  :  960 

For  rifing  beings  ftill  the  old  purfue. 
And  take   their  place ;  old  die,  and   frame   the 

new  : 
But  nothing  finks  to  hell,  and  fulph'rous  flames, 
The  feeds  remain  to  make  the  future  frames  : 
All  which  fliall  yield  to  fate  as  well  as  thou ; 
And  things  fell  heretofore  ev'n  juft  as  now: 
And  ftill  decaying  things  (hall  new  produce  ; 
For  life's  not  giv'n  to  pofTefs,  but  ufe. 
Thofe  ages  that  in  long  poffclTion  ran. 
And  meafut'd  hafty  time,  ere  we  began  ;        [on; 
What  are  they  all  to  us?   From  this  think  farther 
And  what  is  time  to  us,  when  life  is  gone  ? 
Betides,  what  dreadful  things  in  death  appear  ? 
What  toleraf.le  caufe  for  all  our  fear.? 
What  fad,  what  difmal  thoughts  do  bid  us  weep  ? 
Death  is  a  quiet  ftate,  and  foft  as  fleep. 
And  all,  which  we  from  poets  tales  receive, 
As  done  below,  we  fee,  ev'n  whilft  alive. 

No  wretched  Tantalus,  a?  ftones  tell, 
Looks  up,  and  dreads  th'  impending  ftone  in  hell : 
But  heavy  weights  of  fuperftitious  care        981" 
Opprefs  the  living;  they  difturb  us  here. 
And  force  us  chance,  and  future  ills  to  fear. 

No  I'ityus  tiiere  i^.  by  the  eagle  torn  ; 
No  new  fupplies  of  liver  ftill  are  born  : 
For  grant  him  big  enough,  that  all  the  nine, 
f'hofe  poets  acres,  his  vaft  linibs  confine 
To  narrow  bounds;  but  let  him  ipread  o'er  all, 
^.iid  let  his  arms  clafp  round  the  wat'ry  ball ; 
Yet  how  couH  he  endure  eternal  pain  ?  990 

And  now  his  eaten  liver  grow  again  ? 
But  he's  the  Tityus  here,  that  lies  opprefs'd       "J 
With  vexing  love,  or  whom  fierce  cares  moleft  :  J^ 
Thefe  arc  the  eagles  thm  ftiil  tear  his  breaft.       J 

He's  bifyphus,  that  ftrivcs  with  mighty  pain 
To  get  fome  offices,  but  ftrives  in  vain  ; 
Who  poorly,  meanly,  begs  the  peo|^)lt:'s  voice, 
But  ftill  refus'd,  and  ne'er  enjoys  the  choice  : 
For  ftill  to  feek,  and  ftiil  iu  hopes  devour. 
And  never  to  enjoy  the  long'd-for  pow'r,     looo 
What  is  it  but  to  roll  a  weighty  ftone 
Agaiiift  the  hill,  which  ftraight  will  tumbledown? 
Almoft  at  top,  it  muft  return  again. 
And  With   Iwift  force  roll  through  the  humble 
plain. 

Laftly,  fince  nature  feeds  with  gay  delight. 
And  never  fills  the  greedy  appetite. 
Since  ev'ry  year,  with  the  returning  fprings. 
She  new  delights,  and  joys,  and  plcafures  brings: 


itter  thou  doft  figh  ?~j 
thou  once  muft  die,  > 
n'.crtality  ?         9 20  J 
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And  yet  our  minds,  amidft  this  mighty  ftore, 
Are  ftill  unfatisfy'd,  and  wifli  for  more  :         loio 
Sure  this  they  mean,  who  teach  that  maids  below 
Do  idle  pains,  and  care,  and  time  bellow, 
In  pouring  ftreams  into  a  leaky  urn, 
Which  flow  as  faft  again,  as  fall  return. 

The  furies,  Cerberus,  black  hell,  and  flames, 
Are  airy  fancies  all,  mere  empty  names  : 
But  whilfl  we  live,  the  fear  of  dreadful  pains 
For  wicked  deeds,  the  prifon,  fcourge,  and  chains. 
The  wheel,  the  block,  the  fire,  affright  the  mind, 
iStrike  deep,  and  leave  a  couftant  fting  behind.  lojo 
Nay,  thofe  not  felt,  the  guilty  foul  prefents 
Thefe  dreadful  fhapes,  and  ftiil  hcrfelf  torments, 
Scourges  and  ftings;  nor  even  feems  to  know 
An  end  of  thefe,  but  fears  more  fierce  below, 
Eternal  a!I.     Thus  fancy'd  pains  we  feel. 
And  live  as  wretched  here  as  if  in  hell. 

But  more  to  comfort  thee 

Conlider,  Ancus  perifii'd  long  ago  ; 
Ancus,  a  better  man  by  much  than  thon  : 
Confider,  mighty  kings  in  pomp  and  Hate      1030 
fall,  and  inglorioufly  fubmit  to  fate. 

Confider,  even  he,  that  mighty  he, 
"VVho  laugh'd  at  all  the  threat'ning  i^f  the  Tea  ; 
Who  chain'd  the  ocean  once,  and  proudly  led 
His  legions  o'er  the  fetter'd  waves,  is  dead 

Sclpio,  that  Icourge  of  Carthage,  now  the  grave 
Keeps  pris'ner,  like  the  meaneft  common  flave. 

Nay,  grcateft  wits,  and  poets  too,  that  give 
Eternity  toothers,  ceafe  to  live.  1^39 

Homer,  their  prince,  that  darling  of  the  nine  ' 
(What  Troy  would  at  a  fecond  fall  repii'e 
To  be  thus  fung)  *  is  nothing  now  but  fame  ; 
A  lading,  far  difFus'd,  but  empty  name. 

Democritus,  as  feeble  age  came  on. 
And  told  him  ir  was  linte  he  fliould  be  gone  ; 
for  then  his  mind's  briik  pow'/s  grew    weak,  he 

cry'd, 
I  will  obey  thy  fummons,  fat-e,and  dy'd. 

Nay,  Epicurus'  race  of  life  is  run  , 
That  man  of  wit,  who  other  men  outfhone. 
As  far  as  meaner  ftar^:  the  mid-day  lun.      1050 

Then  how  dar'ft  thou  repine  to  die,  and  grieve, 
Thou  meaner  foul,  thou  dead,  ev'n  whilft  alivq  ? 
That  fleep'ft,  and  dream'fl  the  mofl  of  life  away ; 
Thy  night  is  full  as  rational  as  thy  day  ? 
Still  vex'd  with  cares,  who  never  underftood 
The  principles  of  ill,  iiur  ufe  of  good ; 


ucillll  u  III  uouut. 

ifturbs  the'T  reft,  "^ 
at  their  thought-  f 

/eight  opprefs'd.  j 


Nor  whence  thy  care,  proceed  :  but  rcel'ft  about 
In  vain  unfcitled  thoughts,  condemn'd  to  doubt. 
Did  men  perceive  what  'tis  difturbs  the^r  reft," 
Whence  rife  their  fears,  and  that 

ful  breaft 
Is  by  the  mind's  own  nat'ral  we 
Did  they  know  this,  as  they  all  think  they  know, 
rhey  would  not  lead  fuch  lives  as  now  they  do ; 
Not  know  their  own  defires,  but  fetk  to  find 
Strange  places  out,  and  leave  this  weight  behind. 
One,  tir'd  at  home,  lorfakcs  his  (lately  feat, 
And  feeks  fome  melancholy  clofe  retreat. 
But  foon  returns;  for,  prefs'd  beneath  his  load 
Of  cares,  he  finds  no  more  content  abroad  : 
Others,  with  full  as  eager  hafle,  retire,  IC70 

As  if  their  father's  houie  were  al!  on  fire. 
To    their    fmall  farm ;    but    yet,    fcarcc  cnter'd 

there. 
They  grov/  uneafy  with  their  ufual  care; 
Or,  feeking  to  forget  their  grief,  lie  down 
To  thoughtlefs  reft,  or  elfe  return  to  town  : 
Thus  they  all  ftrive  to  fliuu  themfdvcs  in  vain,  "J 
For  troublefome  he  flicks  cl  fc  ;  the  cares  re-  f 
main  ;  * 

For  they  ne'er  know  the  caufe  of  all  their  pain  :  j 
Which  if  they  did,  how  fooii  would  all  give  o'er 
Their  fruitlefs  toys,  and  ftudy  nature  more  .'  1080 
That  is  a  n^ble  fearch,  and  worth  our  care  ; 
On  that  depends  eternal  hope  or  fear  ; 
That  teaches  iiow  tc  look  beyond  our  fate, 
And  fully  fhows  us  all  our  future  ftatc. 

Our  life  muil  once  have  end  ;   in  vain  we  fly 
Purfuing  fate  ;  ev'n  now,  ev'n  now  we  die. 
Life  adds  no  new  delights  to  thofe  pofTcfs'd  ; 
But  fince  the  abfent  pieafurcs  fceni  the  beft, 
With  wiag'd  defire  and  hafte  we  thofe  purfue; 
But  thofe  enj' y'd  we  lothe,  and  call  for  new.  109a 
i^ife,  life  we  wifh,  fliil  greedy  to  live  on;  "^ 

And  yet  what  fortune  with  the  foU'wing  fun     ( 
Will    rife,  what   chance  will  bring,  is  all  un-f 
known.  3 

What    though   a    thoufand  years  prolong  thy 
breath. 
How  car;  thisfhorten  the  long  (late  of  death .'' 
Fi  r  though  thy  life  fhall  num'rous  ages  fill, 
l~he  flate  of  death  will  be  eternal  ilill  : 
And  he  that  dies  to-day,  (hall  be  no  more. 
As  long  as  thofe  that  perifh'd  long  before. 


NOTES     ON     BOOK     III. 


Ver,  I.  In  the  firft  thirty-two  verfes  of  this 
took,  Lucretius  addrelTes  himfelf  to  Epicurus  of 
Athens,  and  calls  him  the  father  of  the  Epi- 
curean philofophy,  Deniocritus,  indeed,  was  the 
firft  who  let  it  on  foot ;  but  Epicurus  fo  improv- 
ed and  perfected  it,  that  the  poet,  \yith  good 
reafon,  (lyles  him  the  parent  and  inventor  of  it. 
He  ptaifes  him  for  the  happinefs  of  his  wit,  and 


acknowledges  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  on 
mankind,  in  having  explained  the  Nature  of 
Things,  overthrown  all  belief  of  Providence,  and 
expelled  the  fears  and  terrors  that  arofe  from  that 
opinion.  Then  he  afTerts  almoft  the  fame  thing, 
that  L.  Torquatus  does,  in  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Finib. 
"  Ego  aibitror  Epicurum  unum  vidifle  verum, 
maxJmifcjue  erroribus  hominum  animos  liberaffe. 
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et  omnia  tradidiffe,  qua:  pertinent  ad  bene  beate- 
que  viveiiduni."  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Epicurus 
only  difcovereJ  the  truth,  that  he  delivered  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  greateft  errors,  and  taught 
all  things  that  conduce  to  a  good  and  happy  life. 

Ver.  3.  He  means  Epicurus.  See  the  note  on 
ver.  88   Book  i. 

Ver.  5.  The  words  in  the  original  are, 

Quid  enim  contendat  hirundo 

Cicnis  ? 

And  how  our  tranflator  came  to  change  the 
fwallow  to  larks,  I  cannot  well  tell ;  nor  why,  in 
this  place,  he  gives  to  the  fwan  the  epithet  of 
vigorous  :  Lucretius  certainly  alludes  to  the  fing- 
ing  of  the  fwan,  not  to  his  ftrcngth .  Befides,  the 
)ark  is  a  tuneful  bird,  and  perhaps  fmgs  fweeter 
than  the  fwan  ;  for  fwans  and  geefe,  I  believe,  are 
alike  melodious ;  though  the  firfc  of  them  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  celebrated  by  all  the 
ancient  poets  for  the  fweetnefs  of  their  voice  : 
And  even  Macrobius,  on  the  dream  of  Scipio, 
lib.  ii  cap.  3.  fays,  "  Aves  qucque,  ut  lufciniae, 
ut  cygni  aliaeque  id  genus,  cantum  veluti  quadam 
difciplina  artis  exercent."  See  the  note  on  ver. 
479  of  Book  ii.  But  fwallows,  on  the  contrary, 
are  blamed  for  their  harfh  chattering.  Thus 
Anacreon,  Ode  xii. 

Foolifh  prater,  what  dofl  thou 

So  early  at  my  window  do, 

Witli  thy  tunclcfj  ferenade?  Cozvhy^ 

Yet  from  the  fabulous,  though  univerfally  receiv- 
ed traditions  of  the  fweet  Cnging  of  Ivvaiis  before 
their  dtath,  the  poets  have  afTuiTied  to  then.feives 
tl.e  title  of  fwans.  And  Horace  would  even  be 
thought  to  be  changed  into  a  fwan  : 

Jam  jam  refidi;nt  cruribus  afperx 
Peile.s,  ct  album  niutor  in  alittm 

Superne,  nafcunturque  leves 

Fer  digitos  hunierofque  plumse. 

Lib.  ii.  OJ.  20. 

And  the  Anthology  gives  the  fame  name  to  Pin- 
dar: 

Tuneful  Pindar,  the  Heliconian  fwan  of  ancient 
Thebes:  Thus  too  ViVgil  is  calied  '*  Martuanus 
Olor,"  the  Swan  of  Mantua  :  And  Theocritus 
terms  the  poet*  Mufuv  ooiiihs,  tlie  birds  of  the 
mufes,  as  the  con^mentatt-rs  fay,  in  alluGon  to 
fwans,  which  Callimachus  calls  Mneauv  o^mHn;'  and 
in  another  place,  'A^raXXiavoj  z»a»£S  ^9/,  the  alToci- 
ates  of  Apollo,  which  is  indeed  a  bold  expreflion  ; 
but  they  were  confecrated  to  him,  and  c<  nfc- 
qucntly  beloved  by  the  mufcs  and  poets.  KTore- 
over,  Oicero,  in  Tufcul.  i.  fays,  that  the  fwallow 
being  an  importunate,  chattering  bird,  reprefents 
the  ignorant ;  but  the  fwan,  who  never  fings  till 
he  fccli  his  death  approaching,  feeuiS  by  that  to 


forefee  that  there  is  fome  good  in  death,  and 
therefore  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  learned  :  Whence 

the  Greek  adage,   Jof    a,rovrai    xu^voi,    Urav   ;^^cXokh 

inwzrifbiTr  The  fwans  will  Cng,  when  tnc-  juys 
hold  their  peace,  is  faid  of  thofc  filly  tattlers,  who 
ought  to  be  filtnt  in  prefince  of  the  learned. 

Ver,  11.  An  excellent  comparifoii  i  Lucretius 
avouches,  that,  like  the  induftriouf  bee,  he  gathers 
honey  from  the  moft  fra;rrant  fli  wers,  while  he 
colleds  and  follows  the  wife  docSliine  and  lefTons 
of  Epicurus. 

Ver.  13,  Faber  believes  he  alludes  in  thi.s  place 
to  the  Xot/j'a  "Et?),  golden  verfes  of  Pythag  ras. 

Ver.  17.  For  what  reafon  is  there  that  men 
fhould  fear  the  gods,  whom  they  now  know  not 
to  have  been  the  authors  of  this  world,  nor  to 
take  any  notice  or  care  of  the  affairs  of  it  .' 

Ver.  19,  "  Apparet  divum  nomen,"  fays  Lu- 
cretius, looking  through  the  gaping  walls  of  the 
v/orld,  I  plainly  fee  the  gods,  no  lefs  than  I  do  all 
things  elfe;  but  "  nufquam  apparent  AcheruQa 
templa," 

Ko  hell,  r.o  fulph'rous  lakes,  no  pools  appear. 

Fer.  26. 

Therefore  there  arc  none,  and  they  are  only  idle 
dreams,  and  empty  fidlions. 
The  words  of  the  original  are, 

— Sedefquc  quieta;, 

Qiias  neque  concutiunt  venti,  neque  nubila  nimbis 
Adfpergunt,  neque  nix  acri  concreta  pruina 
Cana  cadcns  violat :    femccrque  innubilus  sther 
Integit,  et  large  difTufo  lumine  ridet. 

VVh'ch  Lucretius  tranflated  from  this  pafTage  of 
Homer : 

OvXvf/^-!TCv6t-,  'oh  (pci<ri  Gssiv  zdsi;  ciT(px>.Si  cc'tH 

A'.iii  rcii,  KTi  )^iuv  i7Ti—iXtc'Aa.f  aXXci  f^aX  uiSp)] 
IliTilxlM  u/c^zXoi,  Xiv^Ko'  i^ta-deofAiv  ctiyXti, 

Oovs-c:  Z, 

Ver.  23.  That  is  to  fay,  for  the  gods.  Thus 
too,  Book  i.  ver.  81.  fpeaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  he  affens  it  to  be 

Sufficient  to  its  own  felicity; 

And  that  it  wants  nothing  that  is  in  our  power  t* 
give  it. 

Ipfa  fuis  pollens  opibu?,  nil  indiga  noftri. 

Lucr.  /.  I.  •».  6l'> 

Ver.  26.  Lucretius  fays  only, 

— Nufquam  apparent  Acherufia  templa. 

See  the  note.  Book  i.  ver.  i_<;z.  And  methinks 
our  tranflator,  in  this  place,  feems  to  have  had  in 
view,  not  fo  much  the  fabulous  he!l  ot  the  hea- 
thens, which  Lucretius  denied,  and  ('.<■  iced,  as 
that  real  place  of  eternal  torment  that  we  Chrifti- 
ans  juftly  believe,  and  tremble  at ;  and  which  is 
thus  excellently  painted  by  Milton,  in  all  its  hot- 
ror: 
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I'he  lake  that's  fraught,  and  burns  with  liquid 

fire. 
Unquenchable  :  the  houfe  of  woe  and  pain  ! 
A  dungeon  horrible  !  which,  all  fides  round, 
As   one   vaft   furnace,   flames :     yet  from  thofe 

flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darknefs  viCble 
Serves  only  to  difcover  fights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  forrow,  doleful  fhades,  where  peace 
And  reft  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes 
That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  ever-burning  fulphur,  unconfum'd,  &c. 

Ver.  32.  The  author  of  Hudibras  feems  to 
have  regarded  this  pafTage,  when  he  fays, 

— As  he  profefs'd, 

He  had  firft  matter  feen  undrefs'd ; 

He  took  her  naked,  all  alone, 

Before  one  rag  ol  form  was  on. 

The  Chaos  too  he  had  defcry'd, 

And  feen  quite  through :  or  elfe  he  ly'd. 

Ver.  33.  Having  in  the  firft  and  fecond  book 
treated  at  large  of  the  feeds  themfelves,  and  of 
their  figures  and  motions,  he  now  proraifes,  in 
thefe  eight  verles,  an  accurate  dirpiitation  con- 
cerning the  foul,  the  morfaiity  of  which  he  will 
endeavoi'r  to  evince,  to  the  end  he  may  deliver 
mankind  from  tht  fear  «f  death,  and  the  dread  of 
future  punifhment  after  it. 

Ver.  40.  The  word-,  in  Lucretius  are,  "  Om- 
nia fuffundens  mi.rtis  nigrore  ;"  and  Creech,  in 
his  note  upon  them,  fays,  that  nothing  was  ever 
more  elegantly  exprefled,  and  that  there  is  no 
where  to  be  found  a  more  beautiful  image.  I 
wifh  I  eould  fay  the  like  of  his  interpretation  of 
it :  But  to  fully  with  fear  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
to  pafs  a  more  feverc  cenfurc  upon  it,  a  very  bold 
metaphor. 

Ver.  41.  But  fome  perhaps  may  fay,  that  other 
philofophers  have  dont;  whit  Lucretius  promifes, 
and  that  not  Epicurus,  only  delivered  men  from 
the  fear  of  hell,  fince  many  others  taught,  that 
the  foul  is  mortal,  and  conftquently  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  after  death ;  and  therefore  that 
Epicurus  does  not  dtferve  this  mighty  praife,  nor 
does  Lucretius  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  man- 
kind than  others  have  done  before  him  .  To 
which  the  poet  anfwers,  in  thefe  fourteen  verfes, 
that  other  philofophers  did  indeed  calk  very  big, 
but  when  the  trial  came,  they  ftarted  and  ftcod 
aghaft  at  death,  as  much  as  any  of  the  vulgar ; 
they  patiently  lived  on,  and  endured  torments, 
infa.ny,  and  all  the  calamities  of  life  ;  and  when 
dangers  threatened,  or  ficknefs  feized  them,  they 
confeffed,  of  all  men,  the  moft  abjeiSi  foul^  and 
Letrayed  a  mind  moft  fubjeift  to  fuperftitinn. 

Ver.  43.  Son-f  of  the  ancients  believed  the 
foul  to  be  a  fuffufion  of  blood  about  the  heart, 
and  confequently  that  it  is  the  blood  itfelf;  as 
Empedocies  and  Critias.  Witnefs  Ariftotle,  de 
Anima,  lib  I.  c.  z.  Cicero,  Tufcul.  I  Macrobius, 
on  the  dream  of  Scipio,  1. 1.  c.  .14.  and  lertullian 
of  the  Soul,  cap.  4,     According  to  this  opinion, 
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Homer  gives  death  the  epithet,  purple:  na^tfii^v; 
3-dvxro;.  Iliad,  v.  v.  83.  Virgil  likewife  alludes 
to  it :  JEneid,  ix.  v.  349. 

Purpuream  vomit  ille  animam. 

And  JEn.  x.  v.  ult. 

Undantique  animam  diffundit  in  arraa  cruore. 

Nor  are  we  without  frequent  inftances  of  this  itt 
our  Englifii  poets.     Milton  fays  of  Abel, 

He  fell,  and  deadly  pale, 

Groan'd  out  his  foul,  with  gufhing  blood  effus'd. 

And  Sir  R.  Blackmore  : 

CJafping  he  lay,  and  from  the  grlefly  wound 
The  crimfon  life  ebb'd  out  upon  the  ground. 

And  Lee,  in  the  tragedy  of  Nero : 

With  many  a  wound  fhe  made  her  bofom  gay  ;~i 

Her  wounds,  like  flood  gates,  did  themfelvcsf 

difpby,  C 

Through  which  life  ran  in  purple  ftreams  away.3 

And  Cowley,  David.  4. 

His  life  for  ever  fpilt,  ftain'd  all  the  grafs  around. 

And  even  Mofes  often  hy,  that  the  foul  is  in 
the  blood:  he  repeats  it  no  lefs  than  thrice  in  one 
chapter,  Lev  xvii.,  and  alleges  it  as  a  reafon  for 
the  precept,  not  to  eat  blood. 

Ver.  52    By  the  manes  the  ancients  underftood 
three  diiferent  thing.s:    I.  The  fouls  of  the  dead  : 
n.    rhe  place  in  hell,  to  which  the  fouls  went  af- 
ter death,  and  where  they  had  their  abodes:  and 
in  this  fenfe  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  v  467.  fays  of  Or- 
pheus, that  he  went  to  the  manes : 
Tasnarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  oftia  Ditis, ' 
Et  caligantcm  nigra  formidine  lucum 
IngrefTus,    Manefque   adiit,    Regemque   tremen- 

dum,  &c. 
ni.   The  infernal  gods.     In  which  fenfe  too  the 
fame  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  V.  489.  fpeaking  likewife 
of  Orpheus,  fays, 

Incautum  dementia  cepit  amantem, 

Ignofcenda  quidcm,  fcirent  fi  ignofcere  manes. 

And  Clcer.  2-  de  Leg.  37.  '•  Deorum  Manium  jura 
faiicfta  fuuto."  But  of  the  manes,  or  fouls  of  the 
dead,  in  which  fenfe  our  author  is  to  be  taken, 
Apuleius,  lib.  De  Deo  Socratis,  gives  this  account: 
"  Manes  animje  dii.untur  melioris  meriti,  qi.'se  in 
corpore  ntiftro  Genii  dicuntur  :  corpori  renunci- 
antes,  Demures :  cum  domos  incurfionibus  infef- 
tarent,  Larvx  appellabantur  :  contra  fi  bonae  fu- 
erint.  Lares  famiiiares."  From  whence  we  may- 
gather,  I.  That,  in  general,  they  are  called  Le- 
mures :  If.  That  of  thefe  Lemures,  they  who 
•were  at  reft,  took  care  of  the  houfes  of  their  liv- 
ing relations,  and  were  called  Lares,  houfehold 
gods  .  111.  That  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  had  led 
wicked  lives,  had  no  refting  places  after  death, 
but  being  excluded  from  the  infernal  manCons, 
I  remamed  upon  earth,  puniftied,  as  it  were,  with, 
exile,  and  hauntiug  the  houies  of  the  living,  v/ere 
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called  Larvae,  holsf^oblin'.  IV.  When  it  was 
doubtful  what  fate  had  happened  to  the  foul,  i.  e. 
■whether  it  W3«  a  Lar,  or  a  Larva,  they  called  it 
Deu-.  manes.  They  were  called  Manes,  either  « 
manando,  becaufe  they  glide  and  Ikim  through  the 
air  :  For  fo  fays  Feftus  in  thefe  words  :  "  Manes 
Dii  ab  Auguribus  vocabantur,  quod  per  omnia 
manare  credebant :  eofq;  Deos  fuperos  et  inferos 
dicebanf."  where  we  lee,  that  tbey  gave  fome- 
times  the  name  of  manes  to  the  gods  above,  as 
■well  as  to  thofe  below  :  Or,  a<  others  fay,  from 
the  old  word  manus,  which  fignifies  good,  or 
merciful:  But  Servius  fays,  that  the  infernal  gods 
were  called  Manes  by  Antiphrafis.  quia  non  boru, 
becaufe  tliey  are  not  good.  Moreover,  the  an- 
cients were  wont  to  facrifice  black  vicflims  to  the 
manes,  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  to  the  dead,  but 
■white  to  the  gods  above.  Thus  Proteus,  in  Vir- 
gil, directing  Ariftjcus  how  to  appeafe  the  manes 
of  Eurydice,  commands  him  to  facrifice  to  her  a 
black  fhecp : 

Placatam  Eurydicen  vitiila  venerabere  cxsa, 
Et  nigram  madlabis  ovem,  &c. 

Georg.  iv.  -u.  546. 

And  the  ghofl;  of  Anchifes,  foretelling  jEneas  of 
his  future  defcent  into  hell,  fays  to  him, 

Hue  cafta  Sybilla 

Nigrantum  multo  pecudum  te  fanguine  ducer. 

JEncid,\.'v.  735. 

And  in  the  fixth  -^neid,  v.  233.     Virgil  defcrib- 
ing  thofe  facrifices,  fays, 

Quatuor  hie  primum  nigrantes  terga  juvcncos 

Conftituit, — 

Voce  vocans  Hecaten,  Sec. 


And  again : 


-Tpfc  atrl  velleris  agnam 


.ffincas  matri  Eumenidum,  magnacque  foron 
Enfe  ferit,  &c.  V.  249- 

Of  which  Arnobius  adv.  Gentes,  lib.  7.  deriding 
the  fuperftitious  ceremonies  of  the  Paijan  religion, 
gives  the  reafon  in  thefe  words  :  '*  Qux  in  colo- 
ribus  ratio  eft,  ut  mcrito  his  albas,  illis  nigras  con- 
veniat,  nigerrimafque  ma>5tari  ?  Quia  fuperis  Diis, 
inquitis,  atque  hominum  dextcritate  pollentibus, 
color  albus  acceptus  eft,  ac  foslix  hilaretate  can- 
doris.  At  vero  Diis  Ixvis,  fedefque  habitantibus 
inferas,  color  fulvus  eft  gratior,  tt  triftibus  fuf- 
fc<5lus  e  fucis." 

Thefe  facrifices  to  the  manes  were  called  i»fe- 
ri<f,  under  which  word  fix  things  were  contained; 
water,  honey,  milk,  wine,  blood,  and  hair  :  of  all 
■which,  fee  at  large,  Euripid.  in  Oreft.  and  in 
Iphig.  Virg.  JEn.  iii,  v,  66.  and  v.  v.  77.  Senec. 
in  Oedip.  &c. 

Ver.  55.  Having  given  thefe  inftances  of  the 
■vainnefi  of  thofe  philofophers,  whofe  followers 
had  fet  them  up  for  rivals  to  Epicurus,  and  fliown, 
even  by  their  own  pradlice,  that  their  do6trines 
are  incapable  to  take  away  the  fear  of  death,  he 
adds  in  thefe  four  verfes,  that  no  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  men  who  talk  big,  when  they  are  blefTcd 
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with  the  fmiles  of  fortune :  But  if  when  men  ara 
befet  with  dangers,  and  opprefTed  with  mifery, 
they  then  give  proofs  of  an  unfhaken  temper  o£ 
foul,  it  mufi  be  granted,  that  philofophy  has  im- 
proved their  minds,  and  been  of  ufe  to  them. 

Ver.  59.  Faber  fays,  that  the  twenty-eight  fol- 
lowing verfes  cannot  be  fufficiently  read  and  con- 
fidered,  fo  many  good  things  are  contained  in 
them.  For  it  is  certain  that  the  fear  of  death  is 
the  caufe  of  avarice,  treachery,  ambition,  cruelty, 
envy,  defpair,  &c.  And  hence  arifes  the  great 
glory  of  Epicurus,  who,  as  Lucretius  pretends, 
has  chafed  away  that  dread  of  death,  which  is 
the  ro'it  of  fo  many  evils. 

Ver.  71.  Macrohius  Saturnal.  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 
cbferves,  that  Virgil  has  imitated  this  paffage  of 
Lucretius,  in  his  fecond  Goorgic,  v.  51c.  in  thefe 
vvord<, 

Gaudent  perfufi  fanguine  fratrum  ; 

Exilioque  domos  et  duici  limina  mutant, 
Atque  alio  patriam  quxrunt  fub  fole  jacentem. 

Which  Dryden  interprets  thus : 

Some  thro*  ambition,  or  thro'  thirft  of  gold, 
Have  fliin  their  brothers,  or  their  country  foldj 
And,  leaving  their  fweet  homes,  in  exile  run. 
To  lands  that  lie  beneath  another  fun. 

Ver.  73.  How  much  better  he,  who  repines 
not  at  the  profperity  of  others;  but  fatii-fied  and 
pleafed  with  what  he  is,  acSts  cheerfully  and  well 
the  part  that  is  allotted  him.  Perfius,  in  his  fixth 
batire,  fays  very  pertinently  to  this  purpofe, 

Heic  ego  fccurus  vulgi,  et  quid  prsparet  aufter 
Infoelix  pecori,  feci:rus  .   et  angulus  ille 
Vicine  noftro  quia  pinguior  :  et  fi  adeo  omnes 
Ditefcant,  orti  pejoribus. 

Which  Dryden  has  thus  excellently  paraphrafed : 

Secure,  and  free  from  hus'nefs  of  the  ftate, 
And  more  fecure  of  what  the  vulgar  prate. 
Here  I  enjoy  my  private  thoughts,  nor  care 
What  rot  for  ftieep  the  fouthern  winds  prepare;' 
Survey  the  neighb'ring  fields,  and  not  repine 
When  I  behold  a  larger  crop  than  mine  : 
Fo  fee  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  flow. 
Adds  not  a  wrinkle  to  my  even  brov/. 

Ver,  79.  Fannius,  flying  from  the  enemy,  kill- 
ed himfelf,  for  fear  of  failing  into  their  hands  : 

Hoftem  cum  fugeret,  fe  Fannius  ipfe  peremit : 
Hie,  rogo,  non  furor  eft;  ne  moriare,  mori  ? 
fays  Martial,  1.  2-  Epigram  80.  To  whom  we 
may  obferve,  by  the  way,  that  the  author  of 
Hudibras  was  beholden  for  his  thought,  when 
defcribing  the  effefts  of  fear,  he  fays,  that  it 
makes  men 

Do  things  not  contrary  alone 
To  th*  force  of  nature,  but  its  own  ; 
The  courage  of  the  braveft  daunt, 
And  turn  poltreons  to  valiant : 
For  men  as  rcfolute  appear 
With  too  much,  as  too  little  fear; 
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And  when  they're  out  of  hope?  of  flying, 
Will  run  away  from  death  by  dying. 

Self-murder  is  certainly  one  of' the  moft  unac- 
countable frenzies  that  ever  raged  in  the  minds  of 
nnferable  men  And  yet  how  frequent  are  the 
deplorable  inftances  of  fuch  wretches,  as.  groan- 
ing under  the  calamities  of  life,  put  an  end  to 
themfelves  and  their  difcontents  together  ;  or,  as 
DrydeH  fomewhere  elegantly  expreffes  it, 

Who,  when  opprefs'd,  and  weary  of  fheir  breath, 
Throw  off  the  burden,  and  fuborn  their  death. 

And  the  fame  poet,  in  his  defcription  of  the 
temple  of  Mars,  has  painted  one  of  thefe  homi- 
cides in  colours  fo  lively,  as  fcarce  any  pencil  but 
his  own  can  imitate  : 

The  flayer  of  himfelf  yet  faw  I  there ; 
The  gore,  c^ngeal'd,  was  clotter'd  in  his  hair  : 
With  eyes  half-cIos'J,  and  gaping  mouth,  he  lay. 
And  grim,  as  when  he  breath'd  his  fullen  foul 
away. 

This  is  the  effeil  of  defpair  :  But  many  of  the 
ancients,  even  of  thofe  who  held  the  foul  to  be 
immortal,  laid  violent  hands  on  themfelves,  be- 
lieving they  Ihouid  go  diredlly  to  heaven.  Of  this 
number  were  Ciearchus  and  Chryfippus,  Zeno 
and  Empedocles  ;  the  lad  of  whom  threw  himfelf 
one  night,  unleen  of  any,  into  the  flaming  chafm 
of  Mount  ^tna,  that,  by  difappearlng  on  a  fiidden, 
it  might  be  believed  he  was  gone  to  the  gods. 
Among  the  Latins,  befides  many  others,  we  have 
the  famous  example  of  Cato,  that  prince  of  the 
Roman  wifdom,  who  all  his  life  was  an  exadl 
imitator  of  the  Socratic  dodlrine,  and  who  before 
he  killed  himfelf,  is  faid  to  have  read  Plato's  trea- 
tife  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  by  the 
authority  of  that  philofopher,  to  have  been  en- 
couraged to  commit  the  moft  horrid  of  crimes. 
And  Cleambrotustoo  killed  himfelf,  upon  reading 
of  that  very  book.  Democritus,  who  was  of  an- 
other perfualion,  yet  neverthelefs, 

Sponte  fua  letho  caput  obtulit  obvius  ipfe, 

Lucret. 

But  as  Ladlantius  obferves,  all  thefe  philofophers 
were  deteftable  homicides  :  For  if  he,  who  takes 
away  the  life  of  another,  be  guilty  of  murder,  fo 
too  is  he  who  takes  away  his  own.  Nay,  his 
crime  is  the  more  heinous,  in  that  it  can  be  punifli 
ed  by  none  but  God  alone  ;  and  as  we  came  not 
into  this  life  of  our  own  accord,  fo  neither  may 
we  leave  this  tenement  of  clay,  unbidden  of  him, 
who  placed  us  in  it.  "  Sic  homlcida  nefarius  eft, 
qui  hominis  extincflor  eft  ;  eidem  fceleri  obftri(5lus 
eft  qui  fe  necat,  qui  hominem  necat,  imo  vero 
majus  efie  facinis  exiftimandum  eft,  cujus  ultio 
Deo  foli  fubjacet :  Nam  ficut  in  banc  vitam  ron 
noftra  fponte  venimus,  ita  rurfus  ex  hoc  domicilio 
corporis,  quod  tuendum  nobis  aflignatum  eft, 
ejufdem  julTu  nobis  recedendum  eft,  qui  nos  in  hoc 
corpus  induxit  tam  diu  habitaturos,  donee  jubeat 
emitti."  De  falfa  Sapient,  cap.  i8.  And  Virgil 
himfelf,  all  heathen  as  he  was,  has  neverthelefs 


allotted  to  fuch  execrable  wretches  that  place  of 
torments,  to  which  the  juftice  of  God  has  decreed 
them  : 

Proxima  deinde  tenerit  mcefti  loca,  qui  fibi  letum 
Infontes  peperere  manu,  lucemque  ;  perofi 
Projecere  animas.     Quam  vellent  athere  in  alto 
Nunc  et  pauperiem,  et  duros  perferre  labores  ! 
Fata  obftant,  triftique  palus  inamabilis  unda 
Alligat,  et  novies  Styx  interfufa  coercet. 

JEn.  6. 1).  434. 

Which  Dryden  renders  thus : 

The  next  in  place  and  punifliment  are  they, 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  live-;  away  : 
Fools,  who  repining  at  their  wretched  ftate, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  fuborn'd  their  fate : 
With  late  repentance  now  they  W' uld  retrieve 
The  bodies  they  forfook,  and  wifti  to  live, 
Their  pains  and  poverty  dtfire  to  bear, 
To   view    the   light  of  heav"n,  and  breathe  the 

vital  air. 
But  fate  forbids:   the  Stygian  pools  oppofe. 
And,  with  nine  circling  ftreams,  the  captive  fouls 

enclofe. 

Ver.  S7.  Thefe  fix  verfes  are  repeated,  from 
Book  11.  V.  58.  and  will  be  fo  again,  Book  VL 
v.  3a. 

Ver.  93,  94  Some  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
held  the  nund  to  be  a  vital  habit  of  body,  aS 
health  in  a  man  who  is  well.  Of  this  opinion 
Ariftoxenus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  author  :  He 
praftifed  phyfic,  and  was  an  excellent  niufician : 
He  firft  was  a  hearer  of  I.amptus  of  Erythrs:a, 
then  of  Zenophilus  the  Pythagorean;  and  laftly 
of  Arlftotle.  Yet  Cicero  does  not  allow  him  to 
have  been  the  author,  but  only  a  favourer  of  this 
opinion.  "  Ariftoxenus  Muficus.  idemque  phi- 
lofophus,  animum  effe  cenfet  ipfius  corporis  in- 
centionem  quandam,  velut  in  cantu  et  fidihus 
qu£  hrrmonio  dicitur  :  fie  ex  corporis  totius  na- 
tura  et  figura  varios  morus  oriri,  tanquam  in  can- 
tu fonos.  Hie  aS  artificio  fuo  n('n  receflit,  et 
tamen  dixit  aliquid,  quod  ipfum,  quale  tfftt,  erat 
multo  ante  et  didtum,  et  explanatum  a  Platone." 
Ariftoxenus,  the  mufician,  and  philofopher,  held 
the  mind  to  be  a  certain  confent  and  accord  of 
the  body,  as  that  in  mufical  inftruments,  which  is 
called  Harmony.  Thus  from  the  nature  and  figure 
of  the  whole  body  proceed  various  morions,  as 
different,  notes  in  mufic.  This  man  ftraggled  not 
away  from  his  employment,  and  yet  faid  a  thing, 
which,  fuch  as  it  was,  Plato  had  both  faid  and 
explained  long  before.  This  pafl'age  of  Plato, 
which  Cicero  here  fpeaks  of,  is  in  his  Phsedon, 
and  contained  in  thefe  wnrds :  K«)  ya,^  av  a  lu- 
xpalis,  olfiai  'iyoyt  Kou  auroy  m  rsro  £v]£^U;£«?ir3-a<,  oV* 
TOiHTO  Ti  //.dXifa  vsro^afifia-jof/Af  t^v  ^u^nii  eivxi, 
uKTVi^  ly^iTciftivn  t5  tnufioclo;  ifjiuy.  ko.)  ffu>ii^ofx,ifii  i/9ti 
^tpfii^  f\  -^v^^i,  ITS  |2o5,  TS  vy^ii  roiiiliiiv  Ttvm  xoa~ 
triv  eiv^t,   re  a^/jLonav  aujUiv  TSTcoy  t\  \)/u-^nv  '/tfiui,  i'jri- 

Yet,  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  confider  it, 
will  find,  notwithftanding  what  Cicero  fays,  that 
Ariftoxenus  feems  to  have  taught  one  do.3rine. 
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and  Phto  another.  But  Laflanrins,  Inftitut.  7. 
cap.  13.  explains  this  harmony  of  Ariftoxenus  in 
a  few  words.  "  Sicut  in  fidibus  ex  intentione 
Nervorum  efficitur  cnncors  fonus  atqiie  cantus, 
quern  MuCci  Harnjoniam  vocant  :  ita  in  corpori- 
bus  ex  compage  vifccrum  et  vigore  membrorutn 
vis  fentiendi  exilrit."  As  in  mufical  inftruments, 
an  accord  and  confent  of  founds,  which  muficians 
call  harmony,  is  made  by  the  due  difpofition  and 
tuninp  of  the  firings ;  fo  in  bodies,  the  power  and 
faculty  of  perception  proceeds  from  the  due  con- 
oedior  and  vigour  of  all  the  members  and  inte- 
rior par:^  of  the  body.  Macrobius,  on  the  dream 
of  Scipit),  lib.  i.  cap.  14-  afcribes  this  opinion  to 
Pythagoras  and  Philolaus.  Now  Lucretius,  in 
thefe  feventeen  verfes,  explains  the  meaning  of  it, 
and  brings  his  firfl  argument  againft  it,  to  this 
purpoie.  It  often  happens,  fays  he,  that  when  a 
man  feels  pain  in  hisbody,  he  rejoice?;  in  hi-. mind; 
and  often  when  his  body  enjoys  a  pirfcd:  indo- 
Jence,his  mind  ismofl  miferably  tormented.  The 
foul  therefore  is  not  an  accord,  not  a  vital  habit, 
or  due  difpcfitlon  and  temperament  of  the  whole 
body ;  but  a  part  of  the  man,  diftindl  from  the 
body,'  no  lefs  rhan  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  head, 
&c.  are  parts  of  a  human  body,  diftinft  from  one 
another. 

The  ml/id.]  The  chief  part  of  the  foul ;  for  the 
foul  confifts  of  the  three  parts  :  viz.  the  mind,  the 
memory,  and  the  will. 

Ver.  94.  The  poet  is  in  the  right  to  fay,  that 
the  mind  i^  a  part  of  man  ;  for  it  is,  indeed,  the 
informing,  but  not  an  afllfting  part,  as  a  mariner 
in  a  Ihip,  and  a  coachman  in  his  box,  as  the  aca- 
demic? believed.  But  he  is  gnsfsly  miftaken,when 
he  adds,  that  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  man  as  the  feet, 
the  hands,  the  eyes,  &c.  are  parts  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal. For  in  this  he  makes  no  diftiniSlion  between 
the  integral  andeflential  parts,  as  we  term  them; 
for  the  Integral,  or  integrating  parts,  make  up  the 
whole  compound,  inafmuch  as  it  confifts  of  mat- 
ter :  thus  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  hands,  the  feet, 
the  legs,  &.C.  conftitute  the  whole  body  ;  but  the 
cffei  tlil  parts  make  the  effence  and  exiflence  of 
the  whole  compound.  Thus  matter  and  form, 
thus  b'^dy  and  foul  conftitute  the  whole  man  ; 
but  Lucretius  believed  with  Epicurus,  that  the 
foiii  is  corporeal,  and  lb  held  it  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  man. 

Ver.  96.  This  Lucretius  calls  Senfum  Animi, 
the  fenfe,  the  operation  of  the  mind,  as  we  expref* 
it,  and  which  he  pretends  is  in  man,  in  like  man- 
rcras  the  fight,  the  hearing,  the  touch,  c^cc.  Now 
the  fonfe  of  feeing  is  made  in  the  eyes,  the  fenfe 
of  hearing  in  the  ears,  &c.  And  thus  he  would 
fix  ^he  fenfe  of  the  mind  in  a  certain  part  of  man. 

Ver.  98.  A.  due  proportion,  agreement,  or  ac- 
Ford  of  all  its  parts. 

Ver.  105.  The  mind,  which  is  hid  within  us; 
for  the  body  is  the  confpicuous  or  vifible  part  ot 
man,  but  the  mind  is  concealed  within  us,  and  in- 
vifible.  • 

Ver.  no.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  he  brings  his  fe- 
cond  argument,  not  unlike  the  former.  In  lleep 
the  joints  are  relaxed,  the  nerves,  as  it  were,  un- 
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braced.  There  is  then  no  accord  of  the  interior 
parts,  no  confent  of  the  members;  but  the  whole 
frame,  and  each  parr  of  it,  is  untuned  and  languid  ; 
yet,  even  then  in  dreams,  fomething  that  belongs 
to  the  man  that  is  agitated,  is  grieved,  rejoices,  &c. 
Now,  it  is  the  mind  which  then  perceives.  The 
mind,  therefore,  is  not  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
body,  fince  the  body  is  relaxed  by  fleep,  in  like 
manner  as  there  is  no  harmony  in  an  inftrument 
when  the  firings  arc  flackened. 

Ver.  114.  His  third  argument,  to  prove  that 
the  foui  is  not  the  harmony  of  the  body,  is  con- 
tained in  thefe  twelve  verfes  to  this  effeft.  As  in 
rr.ufical  inftruments,  if  you  take  off  fome  of  the. 
firings,  the  whole  accord  periflies;  fo  if  fome  of 
the  members  of  a  body  were  lopped  off,  the  whole 
body  would  perifti  likewife;  and  thus  there  would 
be  no  life,  no  fenfe  remaining.  But  we  know  very 
well,  that  men  who  are  mutilated,  and  have  lofl 
fome  of  their  limbs,  live  neverthelefs,  and  enjoy 
their  fcnfes.  Even  when  a  man  has  loft  many  (■£ 
his  limbs,  his  life  and  fenfes  will  remain  en- 
tire  ;  but  if  fome  certain  particles  of  heat  and  air 
fly  away  from  the  body,  the  animal  drops  down, 
and  dies  :  no  life  or  faculty  of  perception  remains. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  life  and  fenfe  do  not 
proceed  from  the  harmony  of  all  the  members, 
nerves  and  bowels,  but  depend  on  thofe  particles 
of  heat  and  air. 

Ver.  122.  Lucretius  fays,  "  Eft  igitur  Calor  & 
Ventus  vitalis  in  ipfo — Corpore,  Sac,"  And  our 
interpreter  is  in  the  wrong  to  ufe  the  word  air 
in  this  place,  inftead  of  wind  or  vapour.  This 
will  evidently  appear  by  and  by,  when  the  poet 
comes  to  treat  of  the  different  kinds  of  atoms  that 
compofe  the  Epicurean  foul. 

Ver.  126.  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  concludes 
this  difputation  concerning  the  harmony  of  the 
foul  and  body  :  and  after  liis  ufual  manner,  de- 
rides and  feoffs  at  that  belief  Let  thefe  fiddlers, 
fays  he,  hug  themfelves  in  their  harmony,  a  term 
fooliftily  invented,  and  more  fooliftily  explained. 
I  wlUlofe  no  more  time  in  refuting  their  non- 
fenfe. 

Ver.  130.  The  poet  adds  not  this  without  rea- 
fon  :  for  the  word  harmony  is  likewife  taken  for 
the  jointing  and  fetting  together  of  words,  or  any 
other  more  foiid  matter.  Thus  we  read  in  Arif- 
rophanes  a.^/:/,oviuii  '^lu.^a.ffKijiriu)/.  And  thus,  too, 
Hefychius,  on  a  certain  paffage  of  Herodotus,  in- 
terprets the  word  u^f*i>vii/.v  by  t\j'^iu\iv,  conjundlion, 
or  joining  together. 

Ver.  131.  "  Proprio  qv.x  turn  res  nomine  e- 
gebat,"  are  the  words  of  Lucretius.  And  Faber, 
in  his  note  upon  them  feems  furprifcd  that  our 
poet  fays,  the  foul  had  no  proper  name  be- 
fore it  was  called  a  harmony,  fince  the  words 
^unii,  vaf,  and  -^vxn,  were  in  ufe  long  befare. 
As  for  <>y^oj,  fays  he,  it  may  be  objcdfed  againft: 
propter  X\.o\virr,yM(r'ia.')  becaufe  of  its  many  fig- 
nifications;  and  fome  perhaps  will  urge,  that 
vJs  is  an  a<5lion,  not  a  faculty.  But  what  can 
be  alleged  againft  -^ux,^:,  for,  though  it  be  fome- 
times  iifed  to  fignify  the  blood,  as  in  the  Clouds 
of  Ariftophanes,  where  he  fays,  that  the  bugs. 
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which  he  calls  Corinthian  bug%  rhv  ■4'UX'>''  '*" 
■vUxjii,  drink  up  the  foul,  yet  it  ought  to  he  taicen 
after  the  common  opinion  of  the  Oriental  nations, 
who  placed  the  feat  of  the  foul  in  the  bluod. 
Thus  far  Faber;  upon  which  Creech  fays,  with 
good  reafon,  that  that  critic  might  have  fpared 
his  labour,  if  he  had  refledled,  that  Lucretius  fays 
all  this  by  way  of  feoff  and  derifion. 

Ver.  144.  Lucretius  ufes  the  words  mind  and 
foul  indifferently  one  for  the  other  ,  and,  indeed, 
why  ihould  he  not,  (ince  both  of  them  compofe 
but  one  nature  ?  But  he  places  the  mind,  in  which 
the  reafon  refides,  and  is  the  chief  and  nobleft 
part  of  that  nature,  in  the  heart,  where  all  the 
paflions  have  their  feat  likewife.  and  {how  them- 

Iclves  ro  %\  Xoyixh  v\  ^Ji^ock).,  u;  SJiXav  s»  t\  tuv 
(potcaVjXa)  rSf  ;^;aJa5•  fays  Diogenes  Laertius.  And 
EpicuruB  hi'mielf  taught,  t«  ■^a.in  rl  rdi  air^mei; 
h  roil  Tivivfitrt  rozsoti  eivai.  Plutarch,  de  Plac.  Phi- 
lofoph  lib.  4.  cap  4  But  the  foul,  the  inferior  part 
of  this  nature,  and  in  which  the  locomotive  fa- 
culty is  chiefly  placed,  is  diffufed  through  the 
whole  body,  and  moved  as  the  mind  diredts :  yet, 
though  it  obeys  the  mind,  it  partakes  not  of  all  its 
paflions,  but  of  thofe  alone  that  arc  violent.  Hence 
the  mind  is  often  oppreffed  with  grief  and  fadnefs, 
when  the  foul  is  in  perfedt  tranquillity  But  if 
the  whole  foul  be  afTedted  with  any  mighty  grief, 
the  animal  falls  into  a  fvvoon.  nor  is  even  life  it- 
felf  out  of  danger.  Whence  it  is  certain,  that  the 
mind  is  joined  to  the  foul,  becaufe  it  moves  it ; 
and  by  means  of  that  impulfe,  the  foul  too  moves 
the  body.  This  is  contained  in  twenty-feven  vcr- 
fes,  and  with  this  agrees  what  the  fame  Plutarch 
fays  in  the  place  above  cited:  Anfiox^fjcs,  'Emx5- 
fa;,  o«^£^3  T^i*  "^^o^riv,  to  /xivXeytxot  'i^nirity  h  tu  H'o- 
tHKt  >iCih'h;>.^u,ivol^    TO  il  aXoyov  kkS  iXti'  Trtl  ffuyipiffiv 

t,  Ver.  rj6,'  137.    i'he  words  in  Lucretius  are, 

Sed  Caput  efl*e  quafi,  &  dominari  in  corpore  toto 
Cjnlihum,  quod   nos  Animum  Mctemque  voca- 
mus. 

To  which  purpofe  I  have  feen  an  excellent  expref- 
fion  of  TertulHaii,  where  he  calls  the  mind, "  Sug- 
geftum  animx."  which  I  know  not  how  to  ren- 
der otherwifc  than  the  prompter  of  the  foul.  The 
whole  paffige,  as  I  find  it  cited,  runs  thus  :  Pro- 
inde  &  Animum,  five  Mens  eft,  NOTS  apud  Grce- 
cos,  non  aliud  quid  intelliginius  quam  rfuggeftum 
ani.Tis,  ingenitum  &:  infinitum  &  nativuus  pro- 
prium,  quo  agir,  quo  fapit,  &c. 

Ver.  137  Not  Ki.icurus  and  Lucretius  only 
feared  the  mind  in  the  he.irt;  for  EpedocUs, 
Parmenides,  and  i-emocritus  placed  it  there  like- 
wife.  Yet  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Phythagcras,  and  Hip- 
pocratus  taught,  that  the  rational  part  of  the  mind 
is  feated  in  the  brain  ;  and  the  irafcible  part  of 
it  in  'he  heart.  But  of  this  fee  at  large,  Ladlantius, 
de  Officio  Dei.  c.  16 

Ver.  138  In  thele  two  verfes,  he  argues,  that 
the  eat  of  the  mind  i'-  in  the  heart,  becaul'e  the 
paflio;.s  of  joy  and  fear  exult,  and  fhow  thtmfrlves 
there  for  fear  and  joy  arc  the  chief  '[  alTions  of 
Jhe  mind.     Therefore,  where  the  efietSs  of  any 
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thing  are,  there,  too,  the  thing  itfclf  mufl;  of  nc- 
cefiity  be.  But  this  reafon  feems  to  be  weak  :  for 
otherwife  we  mud  grant  a  mmd  and  underftand- 
ing  iti  beafts  likewife;  for  even  in  their  bread* 
the  pafTions  of  fear  and  of  joy  exult,  aod  difcover 
themfelves  no  lefs  than  in  ours. 

Ver.  140.  Here  Lucretius  feems  to  advance 
contradi(5tions  :  For,  I.  If  the  mind  and  foul  arc 
joined  together,  and  the  mind  only  be  feated  in 
the  hearr,  and  no  where  elfe,  how  can  the  foul, 
that  part  (if  the  mind,  wander  through  the  whole 
body  .'  II.  If  the  foul  obeys  the  commands  of  the 
mind,  ihe  either  obeys  always,  or  fometimes  re- 
fifts.  If  (he  obeys  always,  (be  underftands  of  her- 
fclf,  as  well  as  the  mind,  fince  (he  is  fo  fubfervient 
to  the  will  of  her  mafter  ■  but  to  what  ferves  this 
obedience  .'  That  (lie  may  partake  with  the  mind, 
not  in  little,  but  in  violent  emotions,  as  if  the 
mind  were  confcious  to  herfelf  ajune  of  flight  dif- 
turbances,  and  imparted  nothing  of  them  to  the 
foul. 

Ver.  15  a.  Even  fome  of  our  Englifh  poets  feem 
to  have  been  obliged  to  Lucretius  for  this  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  perion  falling  into  a  trance  ;  and  Drydeil 
among  the  reft. 

-A  fickly  qualm  hi*  heart  affail'd, 


His  ears  rung  inward,  and  his  fenfes  fail'd. 

Ful.  t3*  Art, 

His  fight  grows  dim^  and  ev'ry  objeiS:  dances, 
And  fwims  before  him  in  the  maze  of  death. 

All  far  Lcvct 

And  Otway  in  like  manner' : 

A  fudden  trembling  fciz'd  on  all  his  limbs, 

His  eyes  diftorted  grew,  his  vifage  pale, 

His  fpeech  forfook  him,  life  itfelf  feem'd  fled. 

Ver.  161.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  proves  by  the 
fame  argument,  that  the  mind  and  foul  are  of  4 
corporeal  nature  :  for  the  nund  muft;  of  neceflity 
touch  the  foul,  becaufe  it  moves  it;  and  fince  the 
foul  drives  on  the  body,  that  too  niuft  be  done  by 
touch. 

Tangere  eniiji  &  tangi,  nifi  corpus  nulla  poteft  reS' 
Nothing  but  body  can  be  touch'd,  or  touch. 
Epicurus  himfelf  has  comprehended  thi«  and  the 
following  argument  in  thefe  words  :  0(  t^iyoyrit 
airuu.ii\ov  atut  Tnt  -^v^riv  ftujaia^iiiriv  tsatv  yup  a*  \ii- 
valo  T'JiSy  sr]s  zira;|^«v  «  V,v  Toiv.tflyi  8  isn  o\  tvapyuf 
af/.pdlioot.  rcivlot,  ^laXocf/^Sdv'ei  -Ti^i  r>iv  •v/.u;^?jir  tu  ffUff 
vr'ju//,a.'tfe.  In  tills  argument,  our  craiiflator  has 
omit  red  one  ir.ftance  of  the  effeAs  that  the  mind 
Wfirks  upon  the  body,  which  Lucretius  has  ex- 
prcffc'd  by  thefe  words, ''  corripere  ex  fomno  cor- 
pus," that  it  awakes  the  body  from  fleep. 

Ver.  167.  Thefe  twelve  verfes  contain  another 
argument  to  prove  the  materiality  of  the  foj^l. 
The  m-nd  fulTers  with  the  body;  a  wound  hurts 
the  one,  and  the  other  langtiilhes.  And  whether 
the  Weapon,  or  the  wounded  body  excite  thefe 
motions,  and  perturbations  in  the  mind  :  it  is  the 
•  ame  thing  :  for  either  of  them  evinces  the  miod 
to  be  of  a  corporeal  nature. 
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Creech  had  totally  omitted  this  paffage  of  his 
author,  as  he  likewifc  has  feveral  others ;  and 
thefe  eleven  verfes  are  not  his ;  nor  indeed  do  I 
know  whofe  they  are  :  they  were  fent  to  me,  and 
I  was  the  rather  willing  to  infcrt  them,  that  this 
edition  might  be  complete,  and  want  nothing  that 
is  contained  in  the  original.  I  think  I  have  in  this 
note  g'Ven  the  fenfe  of  Lucretius,  and  from  thence 
the  reader  may  judge  how  rightly  thefe  lines  ex- 
prefs  ir.  M-anwhile,  he  may,  if  he  like  them 
better,  inlk-.id  of  the  two  firft  of  thefe  verfes,  take 
the  two  following : 

Bcfide*  the  mind  and  body  hear  a  part, 
By  mutual  bands  compell'd  fo  mutual  frtiart- 
Lucretius  is  not  in   this  place  proving  the  foul  to 
be  mortal   but  .-nly  a  fellow- fufferer  with  the  bo- 
dy, and  confequently   material ;  nor  will  he  by 
any  means  allow  it  to  be  a  fpirit. 

Ver.  169.  This  paffage,  in  the  original,  runs 
thus : 

Si  minus  offendit  vitam  vi»  horrida  Teli, 
Olhbus  ac  nervis  difclufis,  intusadadli ; 
Attamen  infequitur  languor,  terraque  petitus 
Suavis,  &  in  terra  mentis  qui  gi>;nitur  seftus, 
Interdumque  quafi  exfurgendi  incerta  voluntas. 

Thefe  five  verfes  Lambinus  fufpeiSs  to  be  fuppo- 
fititious,  and  deems  them  unworthy  of  Lucretius 
And  the  judicious  Gaffendus,  whofe  opinion  is 
juftly  held  to  be  of  more  weight  than  that  of  a 
thoufand  fuch  as  Gifaneus  and  Partus,  who  admit 
cf  thefe  verfes,  ajiproves  of  his  fnfpiciori.  But  Fa- 
ber  endeavourso  illuflrate  and  corre(5b  them. 

In  terra  mentis  qui  gignitur  sedus, 

He  changes  into 

Interdum  moriendi  gigDitur  :£ttus; 

then  he  adds :  They,  who  through  any  afflivSion 
of  mind,  have,  at  any  time,  fallen  into  fwoons, 
know  very  well  what  tliis  means  :  for  then,  we, 
faultering,  feek  the  ground  ("  fuccidui  terram  pe- 
rimus,")  not  without  fome  fenfe  of  eafe  and  plea- 
fare.  Sometimes,  too,  we  defire  to  die,  and  fome- 
times  the  wavering  will  flutStuates  between  an  un- 
certain and  doubtful  refolution,  whether  to  live  or 
die.  Virgil  defcrihes  fomething  like  this  in  the 
dying  Dido,  after  flie  had  llabbed  herfelf.  The 
▼erfcs  are  admiraLJe. 

Tlla  graves  oculos  conata  attollere,  rurfus 
Deficit  :  infixum  ftiidet  fub  pecflore  vulnus. 
Ter  fefe  attolens,  cubitoque  inixa,  levavit ; 
Ter  rcvoluta  toro  eft  :  oculifq.  errantibus,  alto 
QusGYit  ccelo  luccm,  ingemuitq.  reperta. 

uSn.  4.  -o.  688. 

Thrice  Dido  try'd  to  raife  her  drooping  head, 
And  fainting  thrice,  fell  grov'lling  on  the  bed. 
Thrice  op'd  her  heavy  eyes,  and  fought  the  light, 
And  having  found  it,  ficken'd  at  the  fight. 

Dryd. 
Moreover,  the  "  aftus  moriendi,"  means  a  full  pur- 
pofe,  a  certain  refolution,  &c.  to  die.  They  who 
by  nature  or  aiBidion»  are  inclined  to  be  fad,  will,  I 


believe,  approve  of  this  emendation ;  nor  will  others 
perhaps  diflike  it.  Thus  far  Faber.  But  Creech  is 
of  another  opinion,  I,  fays  he,  who,  both  by  nature 
and  through  croffes  and  afflidions,  am  more  than 
a  little  difpofed  to  fadnefs  and  melancholy,  never- 
thelefs  difapprove  this  correAion.  The  poet  de- 
fcrihes the  perturbations  of  the  mind  in  a  wound- 
ed body.  It  drops  as  foon  as  it  receives  the  blow ; 
while  it  lies  on  the  ground  it  feels  other  emotions, 
and  fometimes  it  is  feized  with  a  defire  or  will, 
but  that  not  fully  bent  and  determined  to  rife  up 
from  the  ground.  The  wounded  perceive  all  this; 
and  why  may  not  Lucretius  defcribe  what  they 
experience  ?  I  therefore  interpret,  "  Mentis  in 
terra,"  Of  the  mind  grovelling  on  the  ground,  to- 
gether with  the  wounded  body.  Thus  Creech ; 
but  the  perfon,  who  tranflated  this  paffage,  feems 
to  be  rather  of  Faber's  opinion. 

Ver.  178.  If  we  may  give  credit  to  Lucretius, 
he  has  fufficiently  evinced  the  mind  to  be  of  a  cor- 
poreal nature  ;  and  in  thefe  twenty-fix  verfes,  he 
teaches,  of  what  fort  of  body  this  mind  confifls. 
The  atoms,  fays  he,  that  compofe  the  mind,  are 
very  fmall,  fmooth,  and  round.  For  the  mind  is 
moft  eafy  to  be  moved ;  and  whatever  is  fo,  muft 
be  compofed  of  particles,  which,  by  reafon  of 
their  texture,  as  well  as  of  their  Cze  and  figure, 
are  moft  fubje<ft  to  motion.  For  let  us  but  confi. 
der  other  things,  water,  for  example,  is  very  fub- 
]eA  to  move,  becaufe  its  parts  are  fmall  and  volu- 
ble :  but  honey  moves  with  more  difficulty,  be- 
caufe its  parts  are  more  intricate,  and  more  clofe- 
ly  joined  together.  Again  ;  a  heap  of  the  feeds  of 
poppies,  or  of  grafs,  is  fcattered  by  a  gentle  wind  ; 
but  a  heap  of  darts  or  of  ftonesrefifts  a  much  ftrong- 
er  blaft;  the  ftones  and  darts  are  heavy  and  rough 
bodies,  but  the  feeds  are  round,  fmooth,  and  fmall ; 
■^^vXyt  ffvyKetrai  \%  a\<>fjt.eav  Xiio]KJav,  rl  ^■^uyfuXc'laTat,  i 
(  Gaffendus  inferts  this  particle)  zo'oX/.u  rm  "SicKfipu- 
<ru)i  5  z^v^os-  Epicurus  in  Laertius,  lib.  x.  But  not 
only  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  held  that  the  mind  it 
moft  eafy  to  be  moved ;  and  that  it  moves  of  it- 
felf ;  for  Plato  taught  the  fame  thing.  And  fo  too 
did  the  Pythagoreans,  who  defined  the  mind, 
"  Numerusfeipfum  movens,"  a  felf-moving  num- 
ber. But  Ariftotie,  I.  de  Anim.  denies  that  the 
foul  is  moved  in  the  leaft ;  and  affirms  it  to  be  the 
niotlonlefs  caufe  of  the  motion  of  the  body.  But 
he  was  more  in  the  right,  who  faid, 

Niclait.  opud  Glojfor, 

Of  thefe  different  opinions  of  the  Platonifts  and 
Peripatetics,  you  may  fee  at  large,  Macrob.  in 
IJomn.  Scip.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

Ver,  1 8 J.  Hence,  perhaps  Cowley,  David,  iii. 
defcribing  the  fwiftnefs  of  Afabel,fays, 

Scarce  could  the  nimble  motions  of  his  mind 
Outgo  his  feet;  fo  ftrangely  would  he  run. 
That  time  itfelf  perceiv'd  not  what  was  done. 

Ver.  2©4.  The  poet  has  taught,  that  the  mind 
confifts  of  fmall,  fmooth,  and  round  atoms,  be- 
caufe it  19  very  fubjcd  to  motion.     He,  now,  i» 
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iheCe  twenty  verfes,  teaches,  that  the  nature  of 
the  mind  and  foul  is  fubtle,  of  Tery  flight  contex-  | 
ture,  and  compa<5ted  of  minute  bodies.  For  when  j 
an  animal  dies,  the  whole  foul  flies  away  ;  and 
yet  if  you  meafure  the  dead  body,  you  will  find 
the  bulk  of  the  limbs  to  be  as  large  as  when  the 
animal  was  alive  :  if  you  weigh  it,  you  will  find 
it  as  heavy.  Therefore,  v/hat  flies  out  of  it,  is 
fomething  that  is  extremely  fubtle  and  minute. 
For,  take  away  any  folid  or  large  part,  the  fize 
will  be  different,  and  different  the  weight.  In  a 
■word,  as  we  conclude  that  the  fpirits  of  wine, 
the  fragrancy  of  odorous  bodies,  and  the  tafte  of 
favoury,  conCll  of  fubtle  and  minute  particfes  ; 
becaufe,  when  the  wine  is  become  flat  and  vapid, 
when  the  odorous  body  has  lofl  its  fragrancy,  and 
the  favoury  is  grown  taftelefs  and  infipid  ;  yet 
the  bodies  themfelves  retain  the  fame  weighj, 
and  the  fame  bulk  they  had  before ;  fo,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  we  ought  to  conclude  the  like  of  the 
foul  alfo.  Epicurus,  in  the  tenth  book  of  L^aer- 
tius,  fays,  ■4'''X'i  f^/^nt  £?•  Xi'^rroyKsjE;,  zrao  okov  to 
aPoeirfia  ■jrapiffvapfiUot.  The  foul  is  a  body  con- 
iiliing  of  very  tenuious  parts,  and  diffufed  through 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  animal. 

Ver.  224.  In  thefe  five  verfes,  he  aflerts,  that 
the  fubtle  atoms,  of  v/hich  he  has  compoft-d  the 
mind,  are  of  different  kinds  :  for  he  had  obferved, 
that  a  vapour  exhales  from  dyin^  animals,  and 
that  warm  too,  together  with  intermixed  air; 
without  which  there  is  generally  no  heat.  But  a 
dying  perfon  expires,  or  breathes  out  his  foul : 
therefore,   that  foul  confifts  of  vapour,  air,  and 

heat,  ^v^ri  ffufia  Wi  Xi-rPiifiLiiii  fl-ag'  oXov  to  aS^oiff- 
(jLo.  ^OL^iff-ra^/iivov,  ifpoinff.ipiji.^i^alov  Ss  '^rnui/.uTi  9-s^f/.5 
vivcc  xoatriv  'i)(^ovTi,  xk)  zrr,  fAv  tStco  w^ort/i^i^i; ,  zsjj 
Si  T^Tta'  fays  Epicurus,  in  Laert  lib.  x.  And  in 
Plutarch,  Adverfus  Colorem,  the  Epicureans  are 
faid  Tnv  Tt  -^vy^'/iv  i^iay  (Tu'A'xny^ovTi;  \x,  tUo;  Bi^//.5, 
xai  avii/fiOiTiKS,  xa)  aseotii. 

Ver.  229.  This  ioul,  that  confifts  of  vapour, 
air,  and  heat,  is  manifeftly  imperfeft;  it  has  not 
yet  the  faculty  of  perception  or  thinking ; '  there- 
fore fome  fourth  thing,  whatever  it  be,  muft  be 
added  to  the  other  three.  This  fourth  thing  con- 
Ijfls  of  the  very  fmalleft,  fmootheft,  and  moft  fub- 
tle atoms;  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  thing  that  moves, 
and  by  its  motion  flirs  up  the  vapour,  the  heat 
and  the  air ;  and  according  to  its  different  mo- 
tions, all  the  parts  of  the  body  feel  either  pleafure 
or  pain.  If  this  motion  be  more  violent  than  the 
texture  of  the  mind  can  fiiffer,  if  it  penetrate-  even 
to  the  bones  and  marrow,  the  foul  is  difTipated, 
and  death  follows.  If  the  motion  be  lefs  vehement, 
and  flop  at  the  furface  of  ihe  body,  then  the  foul 
remains  whole  and  entiie;  and  a  fenfe  arifes  ei- 
ther of  pleafure  or  of  pain.  This  the  poet  has  tom- 
prifed  in  twenty-one  verfes,  Plutarch  4.  de  Plac. 
Philof.  c.  3  fays,  that  Epicurus  did  not  make  the 
nature  of  the  fmil  fimi^le,  but  held  it  to  be  x^afji.% 
IK  Titrirti^uv,  ix  -aro/s  z7uj«Skj,  ix  "ttoiS  ttiouhn;,  in  t«;3 
•anvy.a,Tix^,  ix  Ttaraf  a  _  t/ no j  axaTccvofitt^'iKU,  0  ?v 
ttuTM  aiff^nnxoii,  (otrcthing  ccmpofed  ■>(  four  cer- 
tciin  things,  viz.  of  fomething  fiery,  of  fijmething 
siry,  of  fomething  windy,  and  cf  a  fourth  liami:- 
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lefs  fomething,  from  which  proceeds  its  faculty  o*^ 
fenfe  and  perceptien 

Ver.  237.  Here  our  interpreter  has  committed 
a  like  fault  with  that  we  obferved  above,  ver. 
122.  What  he  here  calls  vapour,  he  (hould  have 
called  heat  or  fire.  Lucretius  always  ufes  the 
words  veniut  or  vapour,  wind  or  vapour  indifcri- 
minately.  but  never  either  of  them  to  cxprefs  the 
heat  or  the  air  of  which  the  foul  is  compofed. 
His  words  in  this  place  are, 

Prima  cietur  enim  parvis  perfecSla  Figurls, 
Inde  Calor  motus,  ct  venti  coeca  poteftas 
Accipit ;  inde  Aer.  inde  omnia  mobilitantur. 

Ver.  2JO.  Here  the  poet  tells  us,  that  he  is 
going  to  undertake  a  difficult  talk,  and  that  the 
Latin  tongue  does  not  fupply  him  with  proper 
and  fignificant  words  to  exprefs  hisfubjedt,  and  to 
keep  up  to  the  dignity  of  it.  He  proceeds,  how- 
ever, and  in  thefe  twenty  fix  verfes,  teaches,  that 
thefe  four  things,  heat,  vapour  or  wind,  air,  and 
the  fourth  fomething  without  a  name,  are  entire- 
ly blended  with  one  another;  infomuch,  that  they 
compofe  one  moft  fubtle  fuiiftance,  which  being 
difxufed  through  the  whole  body  of  the  animal, 
is  contained  by,  and  within  the  body,  and  is  the 
caufe  of  its  prefervation ;  yet  they  are  not  all 
feated  in  the  fame  place.  That  part  of  the  body, 
which  is  properly  called  the  mind,  being  placed 
deepeft  and  moft  inwardly,  or  in  the  inmoft  re- 
CL'fTcs  of  the  whole  body,  is,  as  it  were,  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  foul ;  but  the  wind,  the 
heat,  and  the  air,  are  fo  mingled  with  one  ano-. 
ther,  that  they  compofe  one  fubftance,  according 
to  the  different  nature  of  animals  Thus  heat, 
favour,  and  odour,  are  mixed  together  in  every 
animal,  yet  conftitute  but  one  body. 

Thus  we  have  the  compofition  of  the  Epicu- 
rean foul;  but  how  contemptibly  the  ancients  er- 
red in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  foul, 
is  fufficiently  manifeft  even  from  their  different 
opinions  concerning  it.  Cicero,  Lib.  i.  Tufcul. 
Q^sert.  reckons  up  no  lefs  than  thirteen,  which 
are  as  follows,  I.  Some  held  the  mind  to  be  the 
heart  itfelf.  II.  Others,  not  the  heart,  but  that 
it  is  feated  in  the  heart.  HI.  Otlrers  thought  fit 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  brain.  IV.  Others 
would  not  have  it  a  part  of  the  brain,  but  held 
that  it  is  feated  in  the  brain.  V.  Empedodes 
believed  the  foul  to  be  a  fuffufion  of  blood  in  the 
heart.  VI.  Others  held  it  to  be  a  breath,  or 
gtntle  wind.  VII.  Ztno  taught  that  it  is  a  fire. 
VIII.  Ariftoxenus,  a  harmony.  IX.  Pythagoras 
and  Xenocrates,  a  number  X  Piato  taught, 
that  it  ci.nfifts  of  three  parts:  I.  Keafon  in  thft 
head  :  2.  Anger  in  the  heart  :  3.  C.  pidity  ia 
the  lower  part  of  the  diaphragms  Xi.  Dkse- 
archus  held,  that  it  was  nothing  at  all.  but  a  nitre 
emp'y  name.  XII.  Ariftotle  believed  it  an  «»■• 
Ti/ix^ft  perpetual  and  never-ceafing  motion. 
Xlll.  Deniocritus  and  Epicuruj,  a  c  .ntexture  of 
ttnuious  atoms.  And  others  had  ftill  other  opi" 
nions  concer  ing  it.     bee  book  i.  ver.  14I. 

Ver.  2j4  In  thefe  four  verfes,  he  gives  the  rea- 
fou  why  the  manner  in  which  thcfc  four  natural 
Ffij 
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combine  to  make  up  one  foul,  cannot  be  perceiv- 
ed :  viz.  becaufe  the  atom:;,  of  which  thefc  four 
different  natures  confifV,  are  fo  fubjeiSl  to  motion, 
that  by  reafon  of  their  continual  atid  cealelefs  agi- 
tation, they  arc  confounded  with  one  another;  fo 
that  their  feparate  and  peculiar  powers  cannot  be 
diflingui filed  either  in  time  or  place. 

Ver.  262.  He  means  the  fourth  namelefs  thing, 
which  Lucretius  himfelf  calls  in  this  place,  "  A- 
iiln~>3£  Anima,"  the  foul  of  the  foul,  becaufe  it 
gives  motion  and  fenfe  to  each  and  every  of  the 
numbers  of  the  body;  and  for  that  it  excels  the 
other  three  natures,  wind,  heat,  and  air,  in  fub- 
tlerj',  and  in  quicknefs  of  motion. 

Ver.  270.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  gives  the  rea- 
fon  why  thofe  three  natures,  vapour  or  wind,  air, 
and  heat,  ought  to  be  fubjccft  to  the  fourth  nature 
that  has  no  name  ;  left,  fays  he,  either  the  air,  the 
heat,  or  the  wind,  fbould  prevail  feparately  ;  and 
ty  that  means  prejudice,  nay,  entirely  deflroy  the 
fcnfes :  therefore,  that  fourth  nature  ought  to  go- 
vern, that  it  m^y  impart  out  of  itfelf  to  the  other 
three,  the  motions  that  are  called  fenfiferous,  i.  e. 
that  confer  fenfe. 

Ver.  276.  In  thefe  fifteen  verfes,  the  poet  proves, 
that  even  the  minds  of  irrational  animals  are  com- 
piled of  vapour  or  wind,  heat  and  air.  Grant  this, 
fa  he,  arid  then  it  is  eafy  to  give  a  reafon  for  all 
their  different  tempers.  For  why,  for  example,  is 
a  'i  pr..n?  to  anger  and  rage,  but  becaule  the 
heat  prevails  in  his  mind  ?  Whence  proceeds  the 
tinnidity  of  deer,  but  from  the  vapours  that  pre- 
dominate in  their  fouls  ?  The  ox  owes  his  quiet- 
nefs  of  temper,  and  evennefs  of  mind,  being  nei- 
ther much  inclined  to  fear  or  anger,  to  the  calm 
and  j^eaccful  air.  For  the  eyes  of  an  enraged  ani- 
mal glow  with  heat;  nay,  we  not  only  fee  the 
fparkles  thcmfelves  flafhing  out;  the  deer  tremble 
and  quake  for  fear,  and  the  drudging  ox  is  grave 
and  quiet.  And  here,  if  G^ffcndus  will  not  take 
it  amifs,  I  will  inlert  the  following  paffage  out  of 
Stobxus  :  T»  fuv  rrnvfJM  x.ii%riv  odi  a.ti>  n^i/uiav,  ro 
ii  fiouif  rijy  ^auvOjuivJiv  h^ftoTtiTO,  tS  cufi-efloi ,  ri  Si  i.- 
3»ix  x.o/j^^iKot  Tjjv  j»  i;ijuy  if/.'X'iiiiei  alff^ntrii'  The  wilid 
th?  caule  of  motion  the  air  of  refi,  the  heat  of  ;he 
warmth  that  i»  fcen  jr  the  body;  and,  laftiy,  thi. 
nan-  "icfs  thing  of  the  fenfe  that  is  within  us. 

Ver.  291.  In  thefe  eighteen  verfes,  he  tcache«. 
th:  one  of  thefe  three  things  predominaites  in 
man  likewife,  for  fome  are  prone  to  anger,  others 
to  itar,  while  o:hci.s  are  mild,  iedare,  and  eafy. 
And  the  innumerable  variety  of  tempers  proceeds 
from  the  variety  of  the  mixtures  that  may  be 
made  of  thefe  three  thing?,  by  reafon  of  the  dif 
fei  ent  degrees  of  each  ingredient.  Yet  philofophy 
may  greatly  mend  a  vicious  narure,  though  not  (o 
much,  but  that  fome  footlleps.  Tr,;  xaxlas,  </f  innate 
malice  will  fVill  remain,  which,  ncveithelefs,  will 
not  hinder  any  man  from  living  with  lef$  content 
;tnd  pleafure ;  though  we  fee,  that  they  who  have 
had  the  gteateft  advantages  of  learning  and  edu- 
cation, cannot  entirely  fubduc  their  natural  paf- 
fions,  nor  put  a  full  flop  to  their  career. 

Ver.  308.  I'hus  the  poet  extols  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  his  philofophy,  imitating  therein  the 


vain-glorious  boafl  of  Epicurus,  {ro-jj  *k  us  Hit  s» 
avf^wrei;'    and   ialy   yaj   'imxi  ^vr,Tu  l^uii  atSguirti  h 

Ver.  309.  In  thefe  twelve  verfe=,  he  joins  this 
foul,  which  is  formed  of  heat,  vapour  air,  and 
the  fourth  fomething  that  wants  a  name,  to  the 
body,  and  blends  them,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
neither  the  body  can  remain  whole  and  fafe  with- 
out the  foul,  nor  the  foul  entire  without  the  body. 
The  Epicureans  held,  that  the  foul  is  contained  in 
the  body,  [Epicurus,  in  Laertius,  ufes  the  word 
riyai^iffSai,  to  iiide,  and  in  E^piricus,  ^laK^iriffSai, 
to  keep  fafe]  and  that  the  body  is  mutually  held 
by  the  foul,  that  it  may  not  precipitately  rufh  to 
diffolution.  For  they  believed  an  animal  to  be, 
as  it  were  a  web  in  the  loom,  that  the  body  is  as 
the  chain,  and  the  foul  the  woof;  fo  that  the  in- 
tertexture  of  each  with  the  other,  compofes  the 
whole  work;  but  if  either  of  them  be  dilTolved,  i[ 
the  other,  and  therefore  both  together  mufl  be 
difTijlved  likewife.  For  example,  take  a  lump  of 
frankincenfe,  and  feparate  the  odour  from  it,  and 
neither  the  frankincenfe  nor  the  odour  will  re- 
main entire  ;.  and  we  ought  to  believe  the  fame 
of  the  foul  and  body. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  Epicureans ;  a 
dodlrine  no  lefs  impious  than  falfe  ;  for  though 
the  foul  be  the  keeper  and  fafeguard  of  the  body, 
yet  the  body  is  not  likewife  the  keeper  and  fafe- 
guard of  the  foul;  nor  are  they  interchangeably 
the  caufe  of  each  other's  prefervation.  The  foul 
gives  to  the  body  vital  motion,  fenfe,  and  life ; 
nor  is  even  the  undcrflanding  itfelf  bound  to  the 
body  by  any  corporeal  organ.  The  form,  indeed, 
contains  the  body,  but  is  not  contained  There- 
fore his  afT^-rtion  U  falfe,  that  the  foul  is  contained 
by  the  budy,  and  that  it  cannot  a<ft  without  the 
organs  of  the  body.  But  the  Epicurean^  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  foul  is  contained  in  the  body 
almoll  in  the  fame  maimer  as  water  is  in  a  veffel, 
which  keeps  it  in,  becaufe  it  is  a  thicker  fub- 
flance;  thus  they  will  have  the  foul  to  coiifift  of 
very  tenuious  atoms,  but  the  body  of  much  thicker 
priiciples.  This  is  almoft  what  Lucretius  him» 
fclf  fays  by  and  by,  ver.  424. 

For  fince  the  limbs,  that  veffel  of  the  foul. 
Could  not  contain  its  part.<,  &c. 

Ver.  311  He  means  the  foul  and  body  which 
compofe  the  nature  he  fpeaks  of  two  verfes  be- 
fore. ^ 

Ver.  315.  That  is,  the  foul,  the  mind,  and  the      \ 
body  ;  the  whole  animal,  the  whole  man. 

Ver  316.  Fhat  is  to  fay,  that  the  atom«  of 
which  the  foul  coiifift'-,  cannot  exifl  apart,  and  fe- 
parated  frem  thofe  that  compofe  the  body  ;  nor 
on  the  contrary. 

Ver  311.  He  again  demonflrates  in  thefe  twelve 
verfes,  this  adunation  <.f  the  foul  and  body.  The 
body,  fays  he,  is  neitJier  generated,  nor  grows 
without  the  foul :  and  when  the  foul  takes  its 
flight,  when  its  particles  are  withdrawn,  the  vital 
chain  is  unlinked,  the  members  putrify,  and  at 
length  the  body  perifhes.  Meanwhile,  what  be- 
comes of  the  foul  ?    It  is  difperfed  into  empty  air 
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and  Tanifhes  away.  §ince,  therefore,  neither  of 
them  aie  fafe  and  whole,  without  the  other,  we 
niuft  believe  that  their  fuuftances  arc  moft  clofely 
combined  and  united  tfgcther. 

Ver.  333.  Hitherto  the  poet  has  afferted,  that 
neither  the  budy  can  a6t  or  perceive  apart  from 
the  foul ;  nor  the  foul  when  feparated  from  the 
body.  But  that  fenfe  is  produced  in  all  the  mem- 
bers, by  the  common  motion  of  both  of  them,  act- 
ing conjointly.  He  now,  in  thefe  ei«;ht  verfes,  op- 
jjoies  thofe  philolophers,  who  affirm  that  the  foul 
only  is  capable  of  that  motion  which  we  call 
fenfe ;  and  appeals  to  experience  againft  their  opi- 
nion r  for,  let  it  be  granted,  that  the  body  feels, 
we  could  not  be  more  confcious  of  that  fenle  than 
we  now  are;  therefore,  it  mull  be  granted,  that 
the  body  does  feel.  But  fume  may  obje<5t,  if  the 
body  have  fenfe,  how  conies  it  not  to  retain  that 
power  and  faculty  of  perception,  v^hen  the  foul  is 
gone  out  of  it  .  Becaufc  that  p-  wer  and  faculty 
belong  not  to  the  body  aioae,  but  to  the  body 
conjoined  and  united  to  the  foul.  Epicurus,  in 
the  icth  book  of  Laertius,  aff^^rts  the  fame  doc- 
trine in  thefe  words:  i  fx,r,^  (Anima)  «X«^e«  av 
'rauinv  (fentiendi  facultatem)  «  ;«•>)  iizra  rS  XuxS 

TOiird  ffv/Li^'jMfta.]o;  ■zrap  iaetvtii  ^li  avaXXayiirui  rns 

Itijo  Tr,v  "buvafiiv,  kXK'  ijioui  aux  ffuyfiyanf/.ivu  auTu 
ecurnv  a(fucris  •^ragffx.iuaZ^&t, 

Ver  341.  Now  becaufc  there  were  fome  who 
held  that  the  whale  compound  body,  that  is  to 
fay,  an  animal  ougnt  not  to  be  faid  to  have  fenfe, 
or  to  perceive,  but  that  the  foul  by  itfelf  and 
alone  performs  that  ofSce,  without  the  alTiftance 
or  co-operaiion  of  the  organs,  which  they  pretend 
arc  but  in  the  nature  of  doors,  that  being  thrown 
open,  the  foul  that  is  feated  within,  fees  all  exter- 
nal objedts ;  among  whom  wars  Epicharmus,  whofe 
faying  v5,-  o^a,,  vS;  a.x,ic-ij  the  mind  fees,  the  mind 
hears,  is  very  well  known  ;  and  Cicero  too  is  of 
the  fame  opinion,  Tufcul.  i.  where  he  fays  :  "  Nos 
enina  ne  nunc  quidem  cernimus  ea,  qux  videmus. 
Neque  enim  ullus  fenfus  efl  in  corpore,  fed,  ut 
non  folurn  phyfici  docent,  verum  ctiam  medici, 
qui  ilia  aperta  et  patefadla  viderunt,  viae  quafj 
funt  ad  oculus,  ad  aures,  ad  natares,  a  fede  anirui 
perforata,"  For  we  do  not  even  now  perceive 
thofe  things  which  we  fee.  Neither  is  there  any 
fenle  in  the  body;  but  as  not  only  the  natural  phi- 
lofophers  teach,  but  the  phyficians  too,  who  have 
plainly  feen  them  open  and  difplayed  abroad, 
t.here  are,  as  it  were,  ways  aod  pafTages  bored 
through  to  the  eyes,  to  the  ears,  and  noftrils,  from 
the  (eat  of  the  foul.  Lucretius,  therefore,  in  thefe 
fourteen  verfes,  brings  two  arguments  to  evince 
the  wcaknefs  of  this  opinion  ;  for  if  the  eyes,  fays 
he,  were  merely  doors,  how  come  they  to  feel  any 
violence  and  pain  from  bright  and  glittering  ob- 
jcvSls  i  Bcfides,  pluck  out  thofe  eye*,  thofe  mere 
doors  as  you  call  them,  the  foul  ought  then  to  per- 
ceive external objedls  much  better, becaufc  the  prof- 
peifl  would  then  be  more  free  and  uninterrupted. 
V^r-  355-  Lucretius  h^s  before  afferted,  that 


the  foul  is  extremely  fmall  in  bulk,  and  that  it» 
whole  fubftance,  if  it  were  aflembled  apart  into 
one,  might  be  contained  in  a  very  little  fpace  ; 
and  he  now,  in  thefe  twenty-eight  verfes,  declares 
the  fame  more  at  large,  in  oppofmion  to  Demo- 
critus,  who  held,  that  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
of  the  body,  fo  many  parts  too  of  the  foul  are 
contained  in  them,  that  is  to  fay,  in  each  one  ; 
and  confequently,  that  the  foul  has  as  many  patts 
as  the  body.  But  were  this  true,  we  fliould  feel 
every  thing  that  touched  any  part  of  the  body. 
For  when  any  particle  of  the  body,  and  the  part 
of  the  foul  that  is  joined  to  it,  come  to  be  mov- 
ed, why  Ihould  not  fenfe  arife  from  that  mo- 
tion ?  But  there  are  niany  things,  as  he  proves 
by  feveral  examples,  which  we  do  not  perceive 
when  they  touch  us;  they  therefore  arc  miftaken, 
who  join  a  part  of  the  foul  to  every  part  of  the 
body. 

Ver.  356.  Democritus  a  philofopher,  born  at 
Abdcra  in  Vnrace,  about  five  hundred  year-,  be- 
fore Jefus'Chrift.  He  learned  aftronomy  of  .the 
Chaldean.s,  and  geometry  of  the  Pcrfians ;  ac 
length  he  went  to  Athens,  and  gave  all  he  had 
to  the  republic,  referving  to  himfclf  only  a  little 
garden,  where  he  might  freely  meditate  on  the 
works  of  nature.  This  is  that  phiU>ft  pher,  who 
16  faid  to  have  laughed  at  the  viciffitudes  of 
fortune,  and  at  the  vain  anxieties  and  tollies  of 
men;  fron»  whence  he  was  firnamed  Gelafinus. 
See  more  of  him  below,  ver.  1044,  and  Book  iv.. 
ver.  335. 

Ver.  379.  Lucretius,  ver.  134,  of  this  book,  has 
feated  the  mind,  in  which  the  reifon  and  rhefa* 
culty  of  fenfe  refide,  in  the  heart ;  but  he  iias  dif- 
fuftd  the  foul,  in  which  the  locomotive  facolty  is 
placed  through  the  whole  body.  Now,  in  thefe 
nineteen  verfes,  he  makes  that  mind  the  chief  in- 
ftrument  in  the  prefefvation  of  life.  And  what- 
ever others  think,  this  is  not  abfurd  nor  diffonant 
to  the  Epicurean  philofophy.  I'he  mind,  ver.  270, 
which  for  the  moft  part  confifts  of  that  fourth 
namelif-.  fomething  of  Epicurus,  which  alone  be- 
ftows  the  faculty  of  fenle,  is  joined  to  the  animal 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  frame,  foul  and  all  together  But  with- 
draw the  foundation,  and  all  (he  fuperftrufture 
muft  of  neceflity  tumble  down.  The  mind  and 
the  foul,  continues  he,  may  properly  be  compared 
to  the  eye ;  the  ball,  the  mind ;  the  foul,  the  rell; 
of  the  orb  :  wound  the  ball,  and  blindnefs  inevi- 
tably follows  :  wound  any  other  pa-r  of  the  eye, 
the  power  of  fight  will  neverihelels  remain. 

Ver  389.  The  gladiators  at  Rome,  when  al- 
moft  all  their  limb>  were  wounded  and  hacked  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  had  n  >  manner  of  ufe  of 
them,  and  even  vyhen  many  of  them  were  entire- 
ly cut  off,  yet  lived  a  great  while  in  that  maimed 
condition.  And  Nardius  relates,  that  at  this  day, 
at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  the  robbers  on  the  high  way, 
who  are  cut  afunder  near  the  naval,  and  then 
thrown  on  a  heap  of  unflacked  lime,  live  for  fe- 
veral hours,  talk  to  the  flanders  by,  and  anfvycr 
them  queftions. 

Ver.  390.    Thp   cryftallinc   part  of  the  eye,' 
F  f  iij 
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•which  a  vitreous  humour  follows  inwardly  and 
outwardly  an  aqueous.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
light,  or  fight  of  the  eye.  The  vitreous  humcur 
is  contained  in  a  tunicle  or  little  ikin,  which  the 
G-feks  therefore  call  a/*fi/3XaV?8».  furrounding. 

Ver.  398  Being  now  goi-  g  to  prove,  that  the 
foul  is  mortal  he  promil"e~,  in  thefe  nine  verfes, 
that  he  will  fpare  no  labour  in  this  difputation  ; 
but  becaufe  he  has  diftinjiUifhed,  as  the  ftoics 
likewife  do,  between  the  foul  and  the  mind,  left 
his  Memmius  (hould  not  rightly  comprei'end  the 
furcc  i)f  his  reafons,  he  gives  lotice  that  all  his 
arguments  are  bent  with  equal  llrength  againft 
the  mind  and  foul  likewife  ;  both  of  which  com- 
poft  but  one  fubftance. 

Ver  407.  In  thefe  twenty-one  verfes.  he  brings 
Jiisfiilt  argument,  to  prove  the  mortslity  of  the 
foul,  under  which  name  he  comprehends  rhe  mind 
alio,  from  the  fubtlenef^  and  tenuity  of  it,  which 
be  has  hef'^re  dt  moi'ftrated,  and  now  confirms 
again.  For  the  f^ul,  fays  he,  is  a  corporeal  iome- 
thinj,  mere  fubtle,  more  apt  to  move,  and  more 
fuhjeifl  to  diflblution,  not  only  than  water,  but 
e^cn  than  mift  or  Imi  ke ;  fir.ce  it  it  flirted  and 
moved  by  things  more  thin  aud  fubtle  than  eirher 
fmokc  or  null,  to  wit.  by  the  very  images  of 
thofe  things,  which  often  move  the  f  ul  in  our 
dreams;  and,  tkerfnre,  it  mul^  of  nLceffity  be 
more  eafily  difiipated  than  they.  And  jr  i»  in 
vail)  for  any  one  to  obje<5>.  that  when  it  is  dilToIv- 
cd  from  the  body,  it  remains  entire  in  the  air; 
for  how  can  the  fubtle  air  preferve  that  fafe, 
■which  often  fexhales  through  the  pores  of  a  thick 
body  ? 

Ver.  410.  Becaufe  the  foul  is  moved  by  the 
very  images  of  water,  mift,  and  fmoke,  when  the 
mind  thinks  of  thofe  things  in  Heep.  And  the 
images  of  all  thing*  whatever  are  more  tcnuicus 
than  the  thmgs  themfelves. 

Vrr.  411.  ForEj'icurus  held,  that  nothing  can 
be  feen,  nay,  not  fo  much  as  thought  upon,  or 
even  dreamed  cf  but  by  the  means  of  image«;  as 
■ft'e  learii  from  Cicero,  I.  de  Finibus. 

Ver.  420.  The  conclufion  is  falfe  ;  a<  indeed  is 
this  whole  argt.'ment,  to  prove  the  corporeality, 
and  coniequentiy  the  mortality  of  the  i<jul  :  and 
it  is  anfwered  in  one  w>  rd,  that  the  ioul  is  a 
fpirir.  *Bcfides,  though  the  mind,  when  the  body 
is  afleep,  does  not  think  of  fn;<  kc,  water,  mifr,  or 
other  things  of  the  like  iort,  it  is  not  Ihe  that  re- 
ceives the  images  of  ihofc- things,  but  the  fancy, 
which  is  an  interior  faculty  of  the  ioiil :  and  thefe 
inragts  being  thus  admitted  into  the  fancy,  the 
mind  makes  ulc  of  them,  to  know  the  things 
whofe  images  they  are.  A(id  to  this,  that  the 
mind  knows  other  things  whofe  images  are  nei- 
ther received  within  herfelf,  nor  in  the  fancy  nei- 
ther. Thus  it  is  lio  proof  that  the  foul  is  corpo- 
real becaufe  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  crporeal 
images,  to  ccme  at  the  knowledge  of  things. 
And,  therefore,  the  pfet  adds,  with(  ut  reafon, 
that  when  the  foul  i^  gone  out  »»f  the  bt-dy,  it 
cannot  fuhfift  in  fafety,  from  the  very  air,  which 
is  more  rare  than  the  body,  by  which  alone  the 
foul  could  be  contained  -,  for  the  foul  is  a  fpirit 


and  wants  not    air    to    preferve  and  keep  itfelf 
alive. 

Ver.  444.    \s  if,  becaufe  the  water  runs  out, 
when  the  veffel  that   contains  it  is  broken;  the 
'  foul  were  contained  in  the  body  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  when  this  is  deftroyed,  that  too  muft 
diflblve,  and  vanifh  into  air.     But  certainly  Lu- 
cretius ftabs  himfelf  with  his  own  weapon  ;  for  if 
the  foul  be  diffo'ved,  when  the  body  is  broken  to 
:  pieces,  as  the  water  runs  out  of  a  broken  veffel ; 
I  then  the  more   the   body  is  obftrudled  and  clofed 
!  up,  the  fafter  the  foul  will  be  detained  and  kept 
:  in  it,  as  a  well-dofed  veffel  holds  the  water  more 
i  fafcly  than  one   that  is  leaky  ;  yet,  though  in  a 
violent   death    the    body    be    not    broken,    nay, 
I  though  in  men  that  are  hanged,  it  be  in  fome 
!  meafure   clofed  and  ftoppcd  up,  the  f>>ul  never- 
!  thclefs  flies  out  of    it    with    greater   eafe,   than 
I  when  the  body  is  cut  t*'  pieces    limb  by   limb. 
;   It  is  indeed  a  vtflel,  but   made  of  earth,  and  the 
i  foul  is  contained  in  ic,  but  proceeds  from  heaven  ; 
i  ar.d  when  death  comes,   both  of  them  return  to 
the  place   from   whence   thty  came ;  the  body  is 
committed  to  the  earth,  and   the  foul  feeks  her 
native  heaven.  Let  Lucretius  then  make  the  moft 
of  his  vseak  argument. 

Ver.  428.  In  thefe  twelve  verfes,  is  contained 
his  fecond  argument  againft  the  immortality  ol 
the  frul.  U'ha'ever,  fays  he,  is  generated,  grows 
up.  waxes  old,  and  decays  with  the  body  is  mor- 
tal :  Bi^t  all  this  is  true  of  the  foul :  For  children 
are  no  lels  infirm  in  mind,  than  weak  in  body  ;  as 
they  griw  up,  and  the  ftrengih  ol  their  body  iu- 
creafrs,  they  ftrengthen  in  judgment  likiwife. 
But  in  old  age,  both  mind  ano  body  decay,  and 
dodder  alike 

This  argument  is  confuted  by  LaClantius.  lib. 
vii.  de  Div.  Pram,  c  i  z.  where  ht  argues  to  this 
purpofe.  This  reafon,  fays  lie,  holds  not  g'  od  as 
to  the  foul,  though  indeed  ii  be  true  inalmuch  as 
it  relates  to  (he  body;  which,  becaufe  it  is  made 
of  a  penfhing  element,  is  corruptible  :  but  the 
human  foul,  becaufe  it  is  cerivcd  fn-m  a  celeftial 
fubtility  neither  dies  nor  is  corruptible;  on  the 
conrjary.  it  is  an  eternal  fpirit,  that  deduces  its 
origin  from  the  fpirit  of  God.  1  herefore  this 
common  axi^m,  "  Quicquia  natum  eft,  interire 
nectff^  eft,'  v^hate>'er  is  born,  muft  of  neciffity 
die,  can  hold  gi  od  only  in  co^pereal  things.  The 
foul,  indeed,  is  born  with  the  body,  but  it  pro- 
ceeds perfcift  from  God;  nor  does  age  add  any 
thing  to  it,  or  take  any  rhing  from  it.  Fhe 
ftrcngth  of  the  mind  does  indeed  increafe  and  de- 
cay, hut  this  happens  not  through  any  imper- 
IViftion  in  the  f  ul  itfelf,  but  through  the  defi- 
ciency ( f  the  organ.*  of  the  body  Arilfotle  too 
argues  to  the  fanr.e  tfftd,  I.  de  Amm   cap.  4 

Ver.  440.  Thefe  fixteen  verlcs  contain  his  third 
argument  When  the  body  is  feized  with  a  fit  of 
fickiiefs,  the  mind  is  poffi  ffed  with  grief,  fear.  &c. 
But  in  that  difeafe  the  body  is  wafted  ;  and  it  is 
likc!y  too  that  the  mind  wailes  with  lorrow. 
Nay,  the  mind  is  foniet;mes  difuafcd  itfelf;  for 
the  mind  of  a  lunatic  rave^,  and  ihe  mind  of  a 
lethargic  perfon  is  ilupid.     bince,  therefore,,  the 
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violence  of  difcafc  and  pain  penetrates  into  the 
very  mind,  we  ought  to  believe  that  the  mind 
is  mortal.  Panaetius,  in  Cicero,  Tufcul.  I.  ufes 
the  fame  argument,  which  Cicero  likewife  there 
confutes  in  thefe  words:  "  Sunt  haec  ignorantis, 
cum  de  leternitate  animorum  dicantur,  de  mente 
dici,  quse  omni  turbido  motu  femper  vacat ;  non 
de  partibus  iis,  in  quibus  segritudines,  irae,  libidi- 
nefque  verfentur ;  quas  is,  contra  quem  hxc  di- 
cuntur,  femotas  a  mente  &  difclufas  putat,"  &c. 

Ver.  466.  This  difeafe,  Celfus  lib.  v.  cap.  20. 
calls  a  ftupid  heavinefs,  and  an  almoft;  irrefiftible 
neceffity  of  fleep,  with  an  alienation  of  mind. 
Hence  they  derive  it  from  the  Greek  word  ArJhi, 
oblivion,  becaufe  that  difeafe  is  attended  with  a 
forgetfulnefs  of  all  things;  occafioned  by  the 
brain's  being  oppreffed  with  too  great  a  quantity 
of  pituitous  matter. 

Oldham  defcribes  it  thus  : 

'A  fleep,  dull  as  the  laft 

On  all  the  magazines  of  life  did  feize, 
No  more  the  blood  its  circling  courfe  did  run ; 
But  in  the  veins,  like  icicles,  it  hung. 
No  more  the  heart,  now  void  of  quick'ning  heaf, 
The  tuneful  march  of  vital  motion  beat; 
StifFnefa  did  into  all  the  finews  climb, 
And    a    (hort   death   crept   cold   through   ev'ry 
limb. 

Ver.  453.  Laftantlus,  de  Divin.  Prasm.  lib.  vii. 
cap.  I  a.  (hows  the  weaknefs  of  this  conclufion  in 
thefe  words  :  "  Quia  anima  jundla  eft  cum  cor- 
pore,  fi  virtute  careat  corpus,  contagio  ejus  xgref- 
cet  :  imbecillitas  de  focietate  fragilitatis  redundat 
ad  mentem."  Becaufe  the  foul  is  united  with  the 
body,  if  the  body  want  ftrength  or  health,  the 
foul  will  ficken  with  the  contagion  of  the  body ;  a 
weaknefs  redounds  to  the  riiind  from  its  fellow- 
Ihip  with  frailty.  Thus  the  mind  is  faid  to  be 
fick  or  in  pain,  only  by  way  of  metaphor  :  for  it  is 
the  defed  of  the  body  only,  that  makes  the  mind 
ceafe  to  operate,  or  that  caufcs  it  to  operate  a- 
mifs.  Thus  too  Ariftotle,  de  Anim.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
teaches  that  hate,  love,  anger,  fear,  grief,  and  all 
the  other  paflions,  as  we  call  them  of  the  mind, 
are  not  indeed  defeds  or  weakneffes  of  the  un- 
derflanding,  but  of  the  body  in  which  it  rcfides  ; 
For  the  underflanding  is  fomethlng  that  is  more 
divine  and  free  from  all  paflion.  And,  therefore, 
as  the  fame  Ladantius  argues  very  well ;  "  cum 
diffociata  fuerit  a  corpore,  vigcbit  ipfa  per  fe  ;  nee 
ulla  jam  fragilitatis  conditione  tentabitur,  quia  in- 
dumentum fragile  projecit.     Loco  citat." 

Ver.  45 6.  Thefe  thirteen  verfes  contain  his 
fourth  argument,  in  which  he  produces  a  drunken 
man,  bawling  and  raving  without  fenfe  or  reafon, 
confounding  heaven  and  earth  together,  and  nei- 
ther his  hands,  his  feit,  his  eyes,  his  ears,  nor  even 
his  mind  icfelf  capable  of  performing  their  proper 
offices.  Now  what  can  he  the  caule  of  all  thi?, 
fay-  he,  but  the  brifk  and  impetuous  fpirits  of  the 
wine,  which  having  oifFu'.ed  thcmfelves  through 
the  whole  body,  sffea,  difturb,  and  diftrad  the 
jBind  i  And  certaiuly  whatever  can  be  dUcrdered 


to  this  degree  by  a  flcnder  force,  may  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  a  more  violent. 

Ver.  46a.  Singultus,  the  word  Lucretius  here 
ufes,  Ggnifies  not  only  a  fobbing,  but  a  yexing, 
which  we  commonly  call  the  hiccough,  a  frequent 
effecft  of  too  much  drinking. 

Ver.  465.  This  too  is  falfe ;  for  the  mind  is  not 
affecfted  by  the  ftrength  of  the  wine,  but  the 
brain  and  the  fancy,  which  the  fumes  of  the 
wine  render  cloudy  and  confufed  ;  and  this  is  the 
reafon  that  the  mind  cannot  perceive  and  aft 
with  the  fame  clearnefs  as  before.  It  is  not  there- 
fore any  fault  or  defedl  of  the  mind,  but  of  the 
organs  of  the  body.  In  like  manner,  the  weak- 
nefs and  heavinefs  of  the  members-  that  attend 
drunkennefs,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  mind, 
but  to  the  body,  which  being  weakened  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  wine,  is  become  incapable  of  be- 
ing guided  and  governed  by  the  foul.  Thus  the 
fun  is  not  faid  to  have  contradted  a  blemifli,  be- 
caufe he  Ihines  not  into  a  room  whofe  windows 
are  clofed  up.  Nor  is  the  hand  grown  weak,  be- 
caufe ic  throws  not  the  duft  of  a  pounded  ftone 
fo  far  as  it  did  the  ftone,  while  it  was  yet  whole 
and  unbroken. 

Ver.  469.  His  drunkard  having  made  his  exit, 
the  poet,  in  thefe  twenty-one  verfes,  for  his  fifth 
argument,  brings  in  a  man  feized  with  an  epilep- 
tic fit,  and  proftrate  on  the  ground;  a  horrid 
fpedlacle  which  none  are  willing  to  behold.  How- 
ever, the  elegance  and  livelinefs  with  which  Lu- 
cretius defcribes  this  image,  make  us  regard  it  not 
without  fome  pleafure  ;  for  he  extends  the  wretch 
in  fo  moving  a  manner,  and  fo  ftrongly  paints  his 
ftrugglings  and  his  other  motions,  that  even 
though  we  ftiould  be  difpleafed  at  his  ill-placed 
wit,  we  cannot  but  forgive  the  artift.  Being 
feized  with  the  fit,  he  raves  and  talks  wildly; 
but  that  raving,  fays  the  poet,  is  a  mark  of  the 
difTolution  of  the  fubftance  of  the  mind,  at  leaft  o£ 
the  perturbation  of  it.  And  he  who  can  beUeve, 
that  what  may  be  diiTlpatcd  within  the  body  itfelf, 
can  remain  entire  in  the  open  air  (for  when  the 
foul  is  freed  from  the  body,  it  can  be  no  where 
elfe),  may  with  as  much  reaibn  pretend,  that  water 
will  ftay  in  a  vefi'cl  full  of  holes,  and  leak  out  i)f 
one  that  u  found. 

Ihis  argument  being  but  a  confirmation  of  the 

laft,  requires  no  other  folui  ion  than  that  bus  had 

j  already  :  nor,  indeed,  does  that  ftreneth  cf  difeafe 

;  difturb  the  mind,  but  diftorts  the  body  aiKi  i:l  its 

I  members;  and  yet  the  foul  is  then   faid  to  fuller, 

i  becatfe  it  does   not  adb   after  its  ufual    manner, 

!  Thus  how  fkiiful  foever   be  the  pLiyer  on  a  harp, 

yet  if  the  firings  of  his  inftrument  be  out  of  tune, 

he  can  make  them  utter  no  other  than  difcordant 

and  unharmonious  founds. 

Ver.  490.  The  fisrh  argument  is  in  thefe  flx- 
teen  verfes  to  this  eff..(ft.  We  fee  that  this  mad 
and  rav'ng  mind  may,  by  the  help  of  phyfic,  be 
recovered  and  reftored  to  its  former  f:ate  :  and 
thus,  there  is  fome  change  made  in  the  mind. 
Therefore,  either  fonie  new  parts  are  added,  or 
fome  are  taken  away,  or  elfe  the  particles  cf  the 
1  mnd  ?ne  placed  in  another  order ;  for  all  chajig^ , 
' .  F  f  ii'j  '. 
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Js  made  eitlicr  by  acjdition,  detradion,  or  tranfpo- 
fuion  of  the  particles.  Bat  every  thing  muft,  of 
lieceflity  be  mortal  that  receives  new  parts,  that 
lofes  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  whofe  parts  the  pofl- 
tion  and  order  is  changed.  Therefore,  whether  the 
iriind  grow  fick,  which  the  foregoing  arguments 
have  proved,  or  whether  it  grow  well  again,  it 
either  way  confeffes  its  own  mortality. 

Ver.  501.  Not  in  the  lead  for  tlie  reafon  here 
alleged  ;  becaufe,  though  the  raving  or  madnefs 
nf  the  mind  be  cured  by  hellebore,  or  other  re- 
inedies  of  like  nature,  yet  the  cure  is  not  of  the 
mind,  but  of  the  brain  :  which  being  reftored  to 
its  former  health,  the  mind  performs  her  fun(ftions 
as  before, 

Ver.  505.  The  feventh  argument  is  included  in 
thee  nineteen  verfes.  Men  often  die  limb  by 
limb,  and  expire  by  degrees.  Therefore,  the  foul 
too  dies  by  degrees.  For,  who  will  pretend  that 
the  f<  ul,  that  moft  lively  and  fenfible  thing,  re- 
lides  in  the  dead  members  of  the  body  that  .are 
void  of  all  fenfe.  But  if  yon  think  that  the  foul 
retires  out  of  the  dying  members  into  the  more 
inward  parts  of  the  bo<ly  ;  why  do  not  tbofs  parts 
to  which  the  foul  retreats,  and  where  fhe  is  con- 
Tra(£led  into  a  narrower  fpace,  enjoy  a  more  lively 
2nd  brifker  fcnfe .'  Has  the  foul,  by  being  thus 
ihtit  up  in  a  lefs  compafs,  loft  the  p -.wer  of  fenfe  .' 
Take  care  of  granting  that;  for  what  decays  and 
lofcs  its  nature  by  being  thus  contracted  and  hud- 
dled up,  is'as  much  mortal  as  that  which  flies  dif- 
perfed,  and  i?  torn  to  pieces  in  the  air. 

Ver.  _5i6.  The  falfehood  of  this  conclufion  may 
be  evinced  even  from  the  dodrine  of  Lucretius 
liimfelf.  For  ver.  i'37.  of  this  book,  he  fixes  the 
<eat  of  the  mind  in  the  heart;  but  the  foul,  be- 
raufe  he  believed  it  corporeal,  he  has  diffufed 
through  the  whole  body,  and  yet  not  disjoined 
it  from  the  mind.  Therefi  re,  it  may  by  degrees 
fontradl  itfelf  from  the  extremeft  parts  of  the  bo- 
«ly  to  the  heart,  where  the  mind,  to  which  it  is 
joined,  has  its  refidence.  But  there  is  another 
anfwer  to  this  argument  :  for  Cnce  the  foul  is  in- 
Corporeal,  it  is  difiuftd  whole  through  all  fhe  bo- 
^y,  and  whole  in  every  part  of  the  body  ;  fo  that 
•when  any  part  of  the  body  dies,  or  is  cut  off,  the 
foul  doe«  not  therefore  die,  nor  is  it  therefore  cut 
off:  but  remains  fafe  and  whole  in  the  other 
found  and  wh'le  parts  of  the  body  .  nor  does  it 
^o  nut  of  the  body,  till  the  body  be  diffolved  by 
death.  Thui^,  for  example,  the  mtentioual  fpecies, 
an  they  call  it,  i^  whole  in  all  the  place,  and  whole 
in  each  part  of  the  place  :  For  inftance  ;  in  what- 
ever place,  or  in  whatever  part  of  a  place  you  fet 
a  mirror,  or  fix  your  eye,  there  the  whole  image 
will  every  whe''e  be  found.  Thus  too,  fay  the 
JRomanifts,  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chfifl  is 
whole  under  the  whole  ipecies  of  the  bread,  and  I 
whole  under  every  part  of  the  bread,  in  the  blef- 
fed  facrament  of  the  E  charift. 

Ver  524.  Thefe  eight  verfes  contain  the  eighth 
argument.  The  mind  is  a  part  of  man,  as  is  proved 
above,  ver  93  and  has  a  certain  place  allotted  for 
if;  as  there  is  for  the  m  fe,  the  eyes,  &c.  But 
jfhicl  out  tbc  eyes,  apd  cut  off  the  noftrils,  and 


neither  will  thofe  perceive  colours,  nor  tbefe  fmell 
odours.  Therefore,  we  muft  acknowledge  the 
fame  of  the  fc-p.-irated  foul,  fmce  it  is  no  lefs  join- 
ed to  the  body  than  the  other  parts  of  it. 

In  anfwer  to  this  argurnent,  we  fay,  that  the 
foul  is  indeed  a  part  of  man  ,  but  not  fuch  a  part 
as  the  feet,  the  eyes,  the  arms,  &c.  for  it  is  only 
an  eflential  part,  as  they  call  it,  and  it  the  princi- 
ple of  life  to  its  own  felf;  but  the  other  parts  of 
rnan  derive  their  vital  motions,  and  their  fcnfts 
from  the  f.ul.  Therefore,  it  is  not  ftrange,  that 
the  other  parrs,  when  they  are  disjoined  from  the  J 
whole  man.  have  no  fenfe  ren'.aining  in  them,  J 
fmce  they  are  feparated  from  their  principle  of  " 
vital  lenfe.  L.a<ftantius  gives  this  argument  ano- 
ther anfwer.  The  foul,  fays  he,  is  not  a  part  of 
the  body,  but  in  the  body  :  in  like  manner,  as 
what  is  contained  in  a  vcficl  is  not  part  of  the 
vtflcl,  no  more  than  the  good'*  in  a  hoiife  are  part 
of  the  houfe  ;  fo  neither  is  the  foul,  becaufe  the 
body  is,  as  it  were,  the  vefTel  and  receptacle  of 
the  foul,  therefore  a  part  of  the  body.  *'  Anima 
non  eft  pars  corporis,  fed  in  corpore  eft :  Sicut  id, 
quod  vafc  continetur,  vaiis  pars  non  efl ;  nee  ea, 
q',iJE  in  domo  funt,  partes  domus  elTe  dicumur  : 
ita  non  anima  pars  eft  corporis,  quia  corpus  vel 
vas  anims  eft,  vel  recejitaculum."  De  Divin. 
Prasni.  c,  12. 

Ver.  529.  So  Cicero  Tufcul.  I.  "  Nofce  ani- 
mum  t^um,  nam.  Corpus  quldenieft  quafi  vas.  aut 
aliquod  animi  receptaculum."  Know  thy  mind, 
for  the  body  is  indeed  as  a  vefTel,  or  certain  re- 
ceptacle of  the  mind.  Thus  Xenocrates  in  Anti- 
och,  calls  the  body  -^ux^i;  <rK?vcf,  the  tabernacle  of 
the  foul.  In  Cratyl.  4y;t^»  tXfta,  the  fepulchre  of 
the  foul. 

Ver.  532-  The  ninth  argument  is  in  thefe  twen- 
ty five  vtrfes  to  this  purpole.  While  the  body 
and  foul  are  joined  together,  the  animal  lives  and 
is  fenfible  ;  when  the  foul  is  gone,  the  body  is  in- 
fenfible,  and  fo  too  is  the  loul  when  feparated 
from  the  body.  The  mind  is  as  the  eye  of  the 
body,  and  who  expe(51s  to  fee  with  an  eye  that  is 
torn  nut  ?  Befides,  were  not  the  atoms  of  the  foul 
contained  in  the  veins  and  nerves,  tbey  could  not 
be  affL-dled  by  thofe  motions  that  are  the  caufe  of 
fenfe  ;  for  all  thofe  motions  require  a  certain 
fpace,  and  fixed  and  definite  bounds.  But  if  you 
pretend  that  the  foul,  after  its  diffolufion  from 
the  body  can  be  contained  or  held  in  by  the  air, 
you  may  as  well  at  the  fame  time,  affirm  like- 
wife,  that  the  air  is  an  animal  which  feems  moil 
abfurd  and  moft  falfe.  Epicurus  writes  thus  to 
Herodotus,  Ka!  /i>;v  te  >i/c^£>8  tS  »A8  a.6Qot<riittlts, 
Tt  ■^u^ri  liaffuif'la.1,  y.ai  iyA'li  'i^et  Tag  avjus  iuvufieitf 
iSt  xi.ei]cri',  iic  <r£  «o'  a'l'tr^Kcri)/  KtKi'mai  'Ov  ya»  ciCf 
<ri  yioeiv  aula  airBay/c/nlvov,  ftrt  'it  tViM  tiZ  f07r,fiaj'i  TaT; 

i^ovjcc  ft))  Toixvja  S,  iv  <>7s   yv*   Sffx  ix^  Txt/jecs   rat 
xivr.reis. 

Ver.  536.  This  comparifon  is  not  juft.  For, 
though  the  foul  be  the  principle  of  life  to  the  bo- 
dy ;  yet  the  body  is  not  fo  to  the  foul.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  body  per- 
ceives nothing  ^/vithout  the  foul.     But  who  c;U> 
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doubt  but  that  the  foul  has  the  power  of  percep. 
tion  without  the  body,  fince  it  is  the  principle  of 
all  fenfe. 

Ver.5j 3.  This  inference  istooabfurd;  for  what 
necefficy  is  there,  that  the  air  into  which  the  foul 
flies  at  its  feparation  fronj  the  body,  fhoiild  be- 
come an  animal  ?  Has  it  any  of  the  organs  or  dif- 
poiitions  that  are  proper  fi.r  vital  fenfe  ?  The  foul, 
after  it  is  feparateri  from  the  b^dy,  alway-  retains 
its  innate  properCty  to  animate  the  bfdy  again  at 
the  reiiirrciflion. 

Ver.  557  III  tbefe  ten  vcrfes,  is  included  the 
tenth  argument.  When  the  foul,  which  is  fc-ated 
in  the  inmofl  parts  of  the  body,  as  being  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  animal,  is  fled  away,  the 
ruinous  body  putrifies,  and  moulders  into  duft. 
Now,  whence  can  proceed  this  total  deftru(£lion 
of  the  body,  except  becaufe  the  foul  that  propped 
it  up,  and  held  all  the  members  together,  has  for- 
fakcn  them,  and  is  fled  away  through  all  the  pores 
and  ifTues  t.f  the  body  ?  And  the  foul  too,  being 
thus  divided  into  fo  many  minute  parts,  at  her 
going  out  of  the  animal,  feems  to  be  prepared  and 
got  ready  for  her  total  dCipation. 

Ver.  565.  Thi,«  inference  which  the  poet  draws 
from  this  argument,  is  altogether  ridiculous,  as  if 
the  foul  exhaled  through  the  pores  and  paflages 
of  the  body,  as  the  fmokc  of  frankincenfe  does 
through  the  holes  of  a  center.  The  foul  is  wholly 
incorporeal,  and  therefore  goe-  unhurt  and  whole 
out  of  the  whole  body,  as  well  as  out  of  each  pore 
and  paffage  of  it.  And  the  body's  corruption 
when  the  foul  is  gone  out  of  it,  argues  not  any 
divifibility  of  the  foul;  but  proceeds  from  the 
want  of  that  vital  agitation,  which  the  body  has 
from  the  foul  only. 

Ver.  567.  Thefe  fourteen  verfes  contain  the 
eleventh  argument,  which  i5  to  this  purpofe  :  In 
what  we  commonly  cal  afwoon,  the  (Irengthand 
powers  of  the  mind  and  foul  are  (haken  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  were  the  caufe  but  a  little  more  vio- 
lent, the  foul  itftlf  would  be  diffolved.  Since,  then, 
the  mind  can  be  thus  difordered,  even  while  the 
body  hide*  and  prnteifts  it  :  who  can  believe  that 
fo  fubtle  a  fubftance,  when  it  comes  to  be  turned 
out  from  its  place  of  fnelter,  can  refill  and  hold 
good  againfl  the  refllefs  violence  of  the  winds  and 
other  things  that  will  be  continually  afTaulting  it. 

Thus  Lucretiui :  but  we  know  very  well,  that 
this  "  Deliquium  animi."  as  the  Latins  call  it, 
this  fainting  of  the  mind,  does  not  in  the  leafl  ar- 
gue the  mortality  of  the  f"ul ;  but  only  a  defi- 
ciency or  failure  in  the  organs  of  the  whole  body  : 
to  which  organs,  when  they  are  tiius  obflruiled, 
the  vital  and  animal  fpirits  which  the  foul  makes 
ufe  of,  as  helps  to  the  prefervation  uf  life,  cannot 
be  tranfraitted. 

Ver.  581.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  the  poet  brings 
his  twelfth  argument ;  and,  to  leave  no  flone  un- 
turned, he  appeal-  to  the  dying,  and  afics,  Which 
of  them  ever  perceived  his  foul  rifiiig  up  from  the 
extremeft  parts  of  his  body,  and  then  go  out  whole 
at  his  mouth  ?  Or  whether  they  da  not  rather 
perceive  it  dying  in  each  part,  as  every  fenfe  does 
in  its  proper  organ  J  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  fays 


he,  but  that  the  dying  are  confciou?  of  the  diflb- 
lution  of  their  fouls;  otherwifc  why  do  they  com- 
plain ?  They  fliould  rather  rejoice  to  lay  down 
the  burden  of  the  body,  as  a  fnake  is  to  caft  off 
her  flough,  or  a»  a  flag  to  drop  his  ponderous  and 
overgr.iwn  antlers. 

Ver.  585.  Neither  Lucretius,  nor  any  man  elfc, 
ever  experienced  the  truth  of  what  he  here  ad- 
vances ;  for  what  dying  pcrfon  ever  told  the  fland- 
ers  hy,  that  he  perceived  what  his  foul  was  doing, 
which  way  it  was  going,  or  how  it  went  out  of 
his  body,  from  which  part  of  it  it  Crfl  retired,  &c. 
For  his  faying  tliat  it  goes  out  through  the  jaws 
is  only  a  vulgar  way  of  fpeaking.  And  fince  the 
foul  is  wholly  fpiritual,  it  may,  as  we  faid  before, 
go  out  whole  through  the  whole  body,  or  at  any 
part  of  it. 

Ver.  586.  This  part  of  the  argument  is  wretch- 
edly weak  indeed  :  and  I.adantius,  lib.  7.  de  Di- 
vio. Pram,  cap  13.  has  fully  anlwered  it  in  thcftj 
werds :  "  Equidem  nunquam  vidi  qui  quereretur 
fe  morte  diffolvi :  Sed  Lucre'ius  fortaffe  Epicure- 
urn  aliquem  viderat,  etiam  dum  moritut,  Philofo- 
phantem,  ac  de  fua  diflblutione  in  extreme  fpiritu 
diffrirentem.  Q^omodo  fciri  poteft  utrum  diflblvt 
fe  fentiat,  an  corpore  liberari,  cum  in  exitu  lingua 
mutefcat .'  Nam  dum  fentit,  et  loqui  poteft,  noc- 
dum  dilTolutus  eft  :  Ubi  diffolutus  eft,  nee  fentir? 
jam,  nee  Icqui  poteft  :  Ita  queri  de  diflblutione 
aut  nondum  poteft,  aut  jam  non  poteft.  Et  enim 
non  prius  quam  difTolvatur,  intelligit  fe  difToln- 
tum  iri.  Q^uid,  quod  videmus  plerofque  morien- 
tium  non  diffolvi  conquerentes,  fed  enim  fe,  et 
proficifci,  et  anibulare  teftantes;  idque  aut  geftu 
fignificant,  aut,  C  adhuc  pofTunt,  et  voce  pronun- 
ciant.  Unde  apparet  non  diffolutionem  fieri,  fed 
feparationem,  qu£e  dcdarat  animam  permaneTe." 
Indeed,  1  never  faw  any  man  who  complained 
that  he  was  diflolved  in  death.  But  Lucretius 
perhaps  had  feen  feme  Epicurean  philofophizing,. 
even  when  he  was  dying,  and  reafoning  of  his  dif- 
fo'iution  at  his  laft  gafp.  How  can  it  be  known, 
whether  a  man  perceives  his  foul  to  die,  or  to  be 
freed  from  the  body,  fince  the  tongue  is  fpeechlefs 
in  the  moment  of  death  ?  For  fo  long  as  a  man 
perceives  and  fpcaks,  he  is  not  diffolved.  When 
he  is  diffolved,  he  can  then  neither  perceive  nor 
fpeak  ;  therefore,  either  he  cannot  yet  bemoan 
his  difrohition,  or  now  he  can  no  longer  bemoan 
it.  For  how  can  he  know  he  is  diffolved  before 
he  is  diffolved.  Belides,  we  fee  many  d. ing  per- 
lons,  not  complaining  of  their  entire  diflblution, 
but  affirming  that  they  are  going,  that  they  arc 
departing,  that  the  foul  is  going  out  of  the  body; 
and  this  they  fignify  by  figns  and  geftures  ;  or,  if 
they  are  able,  they  pronounce  it  with  their  tongue. 
Whence  it  appears  there  is  no  diifolution  but  a 
feparation  of  the  foul  from  the  body ;  which  fe- 
paration evinces  the  permanency  of  the  foul. 

Ver.  589.  Tenull.  de  Pall.  Theophyba.  in 
cap.  10  Matth.  Ariftot.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  8.  c.  7.  et 
Plin.  lib.  viii  c.  27.  fay,  rhat  ferpejits,  when 
they  perceive  themfelves  growing  old,  cift  off 
their  fkins,  and  are  clothed  again  with  new,  whicJ* 
■  Virgil  confirms  in  thefs  excellent  verfes ; 
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Quails  ubl  in  lucem  locuber,  mala  gramina  partus, 
Frigida  fub  terra  tuaiidum  quern  bruma  tegebat ; 
l>Junc  pofitis  iiovus  exuvius,  nitidufque  juventa 
Lubrica  convolvit  fublato,  pedlore  terga, 
Aiduus  ad  folem,  et  linguis  niicat  ore  trifulcis. 


So  fhines  renew'd  in  youth,  the  crefted  fnake, 
"Who  flept  the  winter  in  a  thorny  brake  ; 
And  carting  off  his  flough  when  fpring  returns, 
Now  looks  aloft,  and  with  new  glory  burns, 
lieftor'd  with  pols'nous  herbs,  his  ardent  fides 
Refledl  the  fun ;  and  rais'd  on  Ipires  he  rides, 
High  o'er  the  grafs  he  hiffisig  rolls  along, 
And  brandifties  by  fit^  his  forky  tongue.        Bryd. 
Ver.  590.  Pliny,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Na- 
tural Hiftory,  chap.  3Z.    fpeaking  of  deer,  fays, 
•'  Cornua  mares  habent,  folique  animalium  eiuni- 
bns  anrsis  ftato  veris    tempore  amittunt."     The 
male"  have  h'.rns,  and  are  the  only  animals  that 
lole  them   every  year   ac   a  certain    time  in    the 
fpring.     And    Waller,  defcribing  the  head  of  a 
ftag,  takes  notice  of  the  fame  thing. 
So  we  fome  antique  hero"s  ftrength 
Learn  by  his  launte's  weight  and  length  ; 
As  tbefe  vaft  beims  txprefs  the  beall 
"W'hofc  fbady  brows  alive  they  dreft. 
O  fertile  head,  which  ev'ry  year 
Co\ild  fuch  a  crop  of  wonder  bear  1 
Which,  might  it  never  have  been  caft, 
Each  year's  gr.,wh  added  to  the  laft, 
Thefe  lofty  b'anchef  had  iupply'd 
The  earth's  bold  foil's  pnJigious  pride  : 
Heav'n  with  th<!!e  engines  hid  been  fcal'd, 
When  mcuDfaias  heap'd  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Ver,  59T.  Thefe  five  verfes  contain  his  thir- 
teenth argument.  He  has  already  faid,  that  the 
inind  is  leatcd  in  the  heart .  and  now  lie  concludes 
from  thence,  that  it  is  confined  to'^the  heart  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  it  cannot  exirt  elfewhere.  He 
who  looks  for  fouls  in  the  air,  may  as  realonably 
expedl  to  find  flames  in  water,  and  ice  in  fire  :  for 
all  natural  things  have  certain  and  fixed  places  to 
be  born  and.  live  in. 

But  this  argument  is  falfe  ;  for  binls,  for  ex- 
ample, are  hatched  in  a  neft,  and  yet  live  out  of 
the  nefl.  A  nut  is  produced  upon  a  tree,  and  a 
grain  of  corn  in  the  ear,  and  yet  they  arc  kept  in 
granaries.  Then,  why  fhould  nf)t  the  foul,  if  it 
were  created  in  a  xrertaiu  part  of  the  body,  be  able 
to  live  out  of  it.  But  as  Ladlantius,  lib.  7.  de 
Div.  Prrcm.  c.  12,  argues  admirably  vixll,  the  poet 
coiitradiifts  his  own  dodlrine  ;  for  book  ii.  ver- 
964.  he  fays. 

Each  part  returns  when  bodies  dies;  T 

What  came  from  earth  to  earth,  what  from  the  ( 

fky  [highf 

Dropp'd  down,  afcends  again,  and  mounts  on  J 

which  ought  not  to  have  been  faid  by  him,  who 
now  afferts,  that  the  foul  dies  with  tlic  body.  But 
to  ufc  the  very  words  of  Latflantius,  "  Veritate 
viAus  eft,  et  imprudcnti  ratio  vera  furrepfit ;"  he 
is  con'»idled  by  a  truth  which  happened  to  flip 
iiora  hifSi  unawares. 


Ver.  396.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  the  poet  brings 
his  fourteenth  argument.  If  you  imagine,  fays  he, 
the  feparated  foul  to  be  immortal,  you  muft  be- 
lieve it  fenfible  too ;  and  confequently  endowed 
with  five  fenfes  :  but  from  whence  can  thefe  fenfes 


^n.  3.  wr.  471.     arife,  fince  the  organs  of  the  fenfes,  the  eyes,  the 


noftrils,  the  hands,  the  tongue,  the  cars,  are  all 

I  putrified  in  the  abandoned  body  ? 

The  anfwer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  fenfci 
that  are  afcribed  to  the  foul  after  death  :   as  hear- 

I  Jng,  feeing,  &c.  are  not  properly  called  fenfes ; 
but  it  is  the  very  power  and  faculty  of  perception! 
and  underftanding,  which  is  called  the  fenfes  in 
each  diftincSl  and  different  fort,  and  which  of  it- 
felf,  for  inftance,  difcerns  colours  no  lefs  than  the 
eye,  hears  founds  no  lefs  than  the  car,  &c. 

Ver.  600.  He  derides  the  fables  of  the  ancient* 
concerning  the  fouls  of  men,  which,  as  they  feign- 
ed, went  into  hell  after  death,  where  they  enjoy- 
ed ail  their  fenfes,  as  when  they  were  alive. 

Ver.  606,607.  His  fifteenth  argument  takes  up 
thefe  thirty  four  verfes.  The  foul,  fays  he,  being 
diffufed  through  the  whole  body,  mull  of  neceffi- 
ty  be  divided,  if  the  bfidy  be  cut  in  two  by  a  vio- 
lent and  fudden  ftroke.  For  example,  if  a  limb 
of  a  foldier  be  cut  off  fey  an  armed  chariot,  the 
niotion  of  the  diffcdled  part  is  a  proof  that  the 
loul  is  divided  likewife.  This  the  poet  ele- 
gantly and  at  large  defcribes ;  and  then  brings  a 
fecond  inftance  in  the  parts  of  a  ferpent  chopped 
to  pieces  ;  and  urges,  that  it  muft  be  granted,  ei- 
ther that  there  are  feveral  fouls  in  the  fame  ani- 
mal, that  is  to  fay,  in  a  man  or  a  ferpent,  and 
that  the  keennefs  of  the  weapon,  even  though  the 
blow  be  given  at  random,  divides  the  members 
of  the  animal  fo  exquifitely,  that  it  leaves  to  each 
foul  its  proper  feat;  which  no  man  in  his  fenfes 
will  allow,  or  elfe  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  the 
fingle  foul  which  is  diffufed  through  the  whole 
body  (;f  the  animal,  is  cut  into  many  pieces,  and 
confequently  is  mortal. 

To  this  argument  we  anfwer,  that  befides  that 
the  Chriftian  faith  teaches,  that  the  foul  of  man 
is  incorporeal  ;  if  the  mind  have  chofen  to  itfelf 
its  peculiar  feat  in  the  heart,  as  Lucretitis  pretends 
it  has,  it  can  never  be  divided,  unlefsthe  heart  be 
cut  to  pieces;  but  this  v.-e  know  to  be  falfe.  Then 
as  to  what  he  inftances  in  the  amputated  limbs  of 
foldicrs,  it  is  not  the  foul  that  remains  in  them, 
and  caufes  that  palpitation ;  but  certain  warm 
fpirits,  that,  by  ftirring  up  and  down  in  the  yet 
living  nerves  and  nmfcles,  move  the  mangled  and 
chopped  off  limbs;  nor  do  they  fprfake  them  till 

-  thty  are  feized  and  benumbed  with  cold.  As  to 
the  inference  he  draws  from  ferpents,  we  anfwer, 
that  their  rejeifled  parts  have  life,  bccaufe  the 
foul  of  animals  is  corporeal  and  mortal  too. 

Ver.  607.  That  is  to  fay,  the  foul  is  in  the 
whole  animal,  or  in  every  part  cf  the  animal :  for 
where  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are,  there  the  foul 
is  likewife  ;  nor  can  thofe  faculties  exift  where 
the  foundation  and  caufe  of  them  is  not ;  but  the 
foul  is  the  foimdation  of  them.  And  this  is  w-hat 
made  Ariftotle  fay,  that  if  the  eye»  w?rc  ip  tb^ 
feet,  the  feet  vpould  fee. 
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Vcr.  614.  Lucretius  calls  them  "  falciferos  Cur- 
lus,"  fcythe-bearing  chariots,  alluding  to  the  arm- 
ed chariots  which   the  ancients  made  ufe  of  in 
their  armies,  and  which  Xenophon,  in  book  6.  of 
the  Inftitution  of  Cyrus,  defcribes  in  thele  words. 
no?.iix.W^^'iiza]ify.iuziri\/ci^fia'lix  r^oxi^s  'Tijirxv('j7i,dii 
(ih  paViUs  (ruvl^/'te>)]a«,  aloai  ri  /Aan^ots   -^r/'  v  yap  avx-   ^ 
Joet;]**  *«»}«  Ta  ^Xalix,  rov  it  litp^ot  to7s  h'lox'-is  'Ta-   ! 
<js«v,  wiTtrs^  aru^yov,  i.-^wjw*  ?yX4»v  'v-4'os  Se  'ri'h  in  fit-  | 
XPi  TU1  a,yKuyu*   a;  Ivvuvjai   h'OX^f'i"-'  ''  'i'^-^"  i'^'^ 

oif^aXfiut,  ■ar^offidnx.i  It  Koi  Sjstrava  rilnota  a;  U'ritx'^''- 
zrecs  TVS  a^ofxs  iihv  xai  ivhy  rav  t^ox^^-  *«'  a^^a 
x^lai  li-ao  rai  a^ovi  «f  ytiii  jixixovla.  as  l^£aX5wcv 
«s  Tif,"  lyavj/sj  707;  a^fix(ni>.  He  took  care,  fays  he, 
to  have  warhke  chariots  made  with  very  ftrong 
wheels,  that  they  migl  t  not  be  eafJy  broken,  and 
large  axle-trees,  that  they  might  not  be  apt  to  over- 
throw. The  coachman's  feat  or  box  was  made  like 
a  tower,  of  ftrong  timber,  and  elbow-high,  that 
they  might  govern  the  horfes  as  they  fet  in  their 
feats.  The  charioteers  were  armed  from  head  to 
foot ;  to  the  axle-trees  on  both  fides  of  the  wheels 
he  faftened  fcythes  of  iron,  two  cubits  in  length, 
and  others  beneath  the  axle,  turning  downwards 
towards  the  ground,  as  if  he  meant  to  drive  over 
and  trample  down  his  enemies  with  this  fort  of 
chariots.  And  Vegetius  de  re  Milit.  1-  3.  c.  24. 
fays,  "  Quadrigas  falcatas  in  bello  Rex  Antiochus 
€t  Mithridates  habuerunt.  qux  ut  primo  magnum 
ititulere  terrorem,  ita  poftmodum  fuere  derilui." 
King  Antiochus  and  Mithridates,  in  their  wars, 
made  ufe  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horfes,  and 
armed  with  hooks  or  bills;  which  at  firft  were 
\'cry  dreadful  in  an  army,  but  at  length  were 
laughed  at.  Lucretius  menticnsthem  again,  book 
V.  ver.  13-92.  But  we  have  a  better  authority  for 
this  fort  ot  chariot,  than  any  of  the  heathens  can 
give  ur;  I  Sam.  xiii.  and  Cowley,  David,  iv.  de- 
fcribes them  thus, 
Here,  with  worfe  noife,  three  thoufand  chariots 

pafs, 
With  plates  of  iron  bound,  or  louder  brafs, 
About  it  forks,  axes,  and  fcythes,  and  fpears; 
Whole  magazines  of  death  each  chariot  bears; 
Where  it  breaks  in,  there  a  whole  troop  it  mows, 
And  with  lopp'd  panting  limbs  the  field  beftrews: 
Alike  the  valiant,  and  the  cowards  die; 
Neither  can  they  lefift,  nor  can  thefe  fly. 

Ver.  630  To  what  Lucretius  here  fays  of  fer- 
pents,  anil  whicii  all  men  kr  w  to  be  true,  I  will 
adi  ''.!  .'  many  have  exi)t.it'»iced  of  vipers;  the 
head  of  which  aii-t-al  wdl  live  a  coiifiderable 
time  after  it  je  cut  jfi .  ;i  v<i'  prick  in  the  mouth, 
it  will  catch  f.^'J.  *■:,■!-  ci  the  iniRrument  that 
wouhds  l^;  >»!cl;.ii  yu  flea  the  reft  of  the  body, 
and  tsk<:  put  jit  oovvel-,  and  then  throw  it  into 
■wa'.etj  li  h,j»  been  obierved  to  live  for  an  hour 
aftef,  add  even  to  move  with  vigour. 

V^r.  634.  I  anfwer,  it  has :  For,  as  Ariftotle 
fays,  the  more  ignoble  animals  have  )ndiftin<5t 
and  unfeparated  organs,  after  the  manner  of 
plan;,  whnefore  that  part  which  is  analogical 
to  the  heart  is  extended  throughout  the  whale 


body.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  refciftded  parts  live, 
becaufe  each  enjoys  its  proper  fountain  of  life. 

Ver.  640.  1  hele  nine  verfes  contain  the  fix- 
teenth  argument.  If,  fays  he,  the  foul  be  immor- 
tal; if,  as  Pyrhagoras  and  Plato  believed,  it  exift- 
cd  entire  before  the  body  was  perfeded,  why  does 
no  man,  Pythagoras  only  excepted,  remember  the 
life  he  led  before .'  And  if  the  foul,  by  going  in- 
to the  body,  lofc  all  remembrance  of  things  paft, 
why  fhould  not  a  tiling  that  is  vitiated  to  fuch  a 
degree  be  fubjeft  to  farther  corruption,  and  to 
death  ? 

This  argument  proves  nothing  againft  the  im- 
mortality   of  the  foul,  but  rather  condemns  the 
metempfychofis  of  Pythagoras :    For    neither  do 
we  Chriftians  pretend  that   the  foul  pre-exifts  be- 
fore it  is  infufed  into  the  body;  but  believe  that 
it  is  created  by  the  Almighty,  at  the  time  that  it 
is  infinuatcd  into  the  body.     Souls,  therefore,  are 
not  from  all  eternity,  but  created  eternal,  and  in 
time.     But  Pythagoras  held,  that  fouls  are  eter- 
nal, and  that  they  pafs  from  body  to    body,  as 
well  of  man  as  of  beaft.     Now,  this  dodirine  of 
the  tranfmigration    of    fouls    was    originally   an 
Egyptian    docSrine,  as  Kcrodotus  and   Diodoru* 
Siculus  both  affirm  ;  but  if  lying  Phileftratusmay 
be  believed,  the  Egyptians  had  it  from  the  Bra- 
mins.     It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  Pythagoras  firft 
brought  it  into  Greece,  where  he  had  a  mind  t9 
be  thought  the  firft  author  of  it.     To  make  thtt 
people  believe  him,  and  give  credit  to  his  doArine, 
he  told  them  an  impudent  lie ;   that  his  foul  had 
been   in  Euphorbus  at    the    time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  that  in  the  fix  hu?  dred  years  between 
that  and  his  birth,  his  foul  had  gone  throueh  feve- 
ral  other  bodies  before  it  came  into  his.    Hr  faced 
them  down  by  a  fingular  gift  of  remembering  all 
the  flages  through  whii-h  his  foul  had   paffcd  in 
its  travels.     "  O   mirum,"  fays  Ladantius,  "  et 
fingularem   Pythagors   memoriam  !    O  miftratu 
oblivionam  nuftram  omnium,  qui  neiciamus,  quid 
ante  fuerimus !   fed  fortaffe  vel  errore  aliquo,  vel 
gratia  fit  cffeAi.m,  ut  iHe   folus  letl,.-eimi  gurgi- 
tem  non  sittigei:t>  nee  oblivionis  acquam  guilave- 
rit."      But   let   us.   hear   Pythagoras  tell  his  talc. 
Firft,  When  buphorbus  was  killed  by  Menclaus, 
which  was  in   rh<r  year   before  J.  C.  1185,  then 
his  foul,  as  he  faid,  came  into  j^ihalidcs,  the  fon 
of  Mercury.     After  his  death,  it  came  into  Her- 
mctimus,  then  into  one   Pyrrhus,  a  fiflierman  of 
Delos,  and  at  kft    to  Pythagoias.     This  is  the 
way  that  P^rphyhusp.  201, telle  the  ftory.     But 
the  Sch«iiaft  on  the  Eledra  of  Sophocles  fays,  that 
Pythaporas  himfelf  ofed  to  fay  that  his  foul  was 
in  jEthalid.^s  before  it  came  into  Euphorbus  ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Diogenes  Latrtius,  lib,  viii. 
who  cites  Heraclides  for  it;  and  he  lived  near  the 
time  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  likewife  by  the  Scholiaft: 
on  ApoU.  Argonaut,  i.  who  reports  it  from  Phe- 
recydes,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pythagoras.     They 
tell  their  ftory  with  particulars  well  worth  know- 
ing, if  they  were  true  :    As  that  Pythagoras  came 
by  this  wonderful  memory  by  the  favour  of  Mer- 
cury, whofe  office  it  was  to  carry  fouls  into  hades, 
and  who  gave  the  foul  of  his  own  fon  .ffithalide.s. 
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in  its  way  thlthtr,  the  privilege  not  to  tafte  of 
the  waters  of  Lethe,  the  drinking  of  which  makes 
fouls  forget  their  former   eft?.te  and  being,  and 
whatever  elfc  has    paffed    in    this  world.     And 
thus,  it  is  plain,  how,  as  Pythagoras  was  wont  to 
fey,  Euphorbus    remembered    that   his  foul  had 
dwelt  formerly  in  the  body  of  ^thalides ;  Her- 
motimiis,  that  his  had  been  in    both  thofe ;  the 
fiflicrman,  that  his  had  inhabited  thofe  three  bo- 
dies :  and  Pythagoras,  that  his  had  been  in  them 
all.     1  hey  tell  us  farther,  how  it  calbe  to  pafs, 
that  in  fix  hundred  years,  that  foul  of  his  was 
cnly  in  the  two  bodies  of  Hermotimus  and  the 
liftierman  ;  for,  as  Diogenes  Laert.   lib.  viii.  af- 
firms, Pythagoras  hmifelf  ufed  likewife    to   fay, 
that  Mercury  gave  the  foul  of  his  fon  JSthalides 
leave  to  reft   fometimes   in  hades,  and  at  other 
times  to  travel  unbodied  abrve  ground;   and  that 
even  the  foul  which  was  in  him,  had,  after  the 
fifherman's  death,  refted  207  years,  befc.re  it  en- 
tered into  his  body.     But  uhether  thefe  particu- 
lars be  true  or  not,  the  do<9rine  of  the  tranfmi- 
gration  of  fouls  is  fuffidently  proved,  if  the  loul 
of  Pythagoras  had  at  any  time  formerly  been  in 
the  body  of  Euphorbus.    And  Porphyrins,  p.  J  91, 
and  his  fcholar  Jamblichus,  cap.  xviii.  both  tells 
us,  that  Pythagoras  himfelf  affirmed  it,  nay,  that 
he   proved  it    to   be    true  beyond  difpntc.     But 
thefe  philofophers  wifely  took  care  to  conceal  that 
part  of  their  ware  which  would   have  difgraced 
all  the  reft.     It  was  the  Egyptian  doArine,  that 
fouls  pafTed  out  of  men  into  beafts,fiih,and  birds. 
And  this  too  Heraclides  in  I.aertius  affirms,  that 
Pythagoras  ufed  to  fay  of  himfelf,  and  that  he  re- 
membered not  only  what  men,  but  what  animals, 
nay,  what    plants   his  i-oul  had  paffed  through; 
and,  what  was  a  greater  gift  even  than  that  which 
Mercury  beftowcd  on  ^thalidcs,  Pythagoras  took 
upon  him  to  tell  many  others,  how,  and   where 
their  fouls  had  lived  before  they  came  into  their 
bodies  ;  particularly  one  who  was  beating  a  dog, 
he  defired  to  forbear,  becaufe,  in  the  yelping  of 
that  cur,  he  heard  a  friend's  foul  fpeak  to  him. 
So  too  Empedocles,  who  lived   in  the   next  age 
after  Pythagoras,  and  was,  for  a  while,  the  oracle 
of  hrs  feA,  declared  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  been 
firft  a  boy,  then  a   girl,  then  a   bird,  then  a  fifti. 
Apollonius  too,  if  we  may  give   credit  to  Philo- 
ftratus,  had  the  fame  impudence  ;  for  that  writer 
tells  us,  that  he  owned  his  foul  to  have  been  for- 
merly in  the  mafter  of  a  fliip.     He  ftiowed   one 
young  man   who   had  in   him  the   f,.ul  of  Pala- 
niedes  ;  another  that  of  Telephus,  wh<-  ware  both 
killed  in  tlie   time  of   the   Trojan  war;   and  in  a 
tame  lion,  that  was  carried  about  for  a  fight,  he 
fiid,  there  was  the  foul  of  AmaGs  king  of  Egypt. 
How  could  fuch  fidior.s  come  ir.to  mens  heads  ? 
There  is  more  than  idle  fancy  in  them ;  and  they 
plainly  difcover  a  pernicious  dcfign  of  the  devil 
to  confound  the  two  dodrines  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  of  the  refurrcAion  of  the  body  • 
for  if  thefe  fidions  were  true,  there  would  be  no 
difference  between  the  foul  of  a  man  and  the  fouJ 
of  a  brute    or  that  of  a  plant ;  and  at   the  refur- 
re/aion,  there  would  be  more  bodies  than  fouls  to 
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animate  them.  To  tell  what  tricks  Pythag ora» 
ufed,  to  impofe  on  men  the  beliel  of  this  no  lefs 
abfurd  than  impious  dodtine,  would  make  this 
digreffion  too  tedious;  therefore,  I  will  only  add, 
that  Cicero  i.  Tufcul.  obierves,  that  Plato  too, 
who  taught  that  the  univerfal  ideas  of  things  are 
from  all  eternity,  and  eternal,  held,  if  not  a  per- 
feft  remembrance,  a  remiuifcency  at  leaft  of  the 
adions  that  pafft-d  in  the  life  that  preceded  the 
infufion  of  the  foui  into  the  body.  And  againft 
thefe  dodrines  of  thele  two  philofophers,  Lucre- 
tius chiefly  diredsihis  argument,  aud  fomc  of  the 
following. 

Ver  649.  The  feventeenth  argument,  in  thefe 
fixteer.  verier,  is  to  this  purpofe  :  If  the  foul  were 
infufed  into  a  perfed  body  it  ought  to  have  bftcn 
done  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  in  that 
body  like  a  bird  in  a  cage .  not  as  it  n..  w  is, 
\vhen  it  feems  to  grow,  and  be  fo  ttuch  of  a 
piece  with  it,  that  it  cannot  be  Me  and  whole 
out  of  it,  and  thus  betrays  itlelf  to  have  had  a 
bet;inDirg,and  to  be  liable  to  have  an  end. 

If  this  argument  be  brought  only  againft  the 
Pythagoreans,  we  need  not  concern  ourfelves 
about  it ;  but  if  it  be  levelled  againft  us,  who  af. 
fert,  that  immortal  fouls  are  infufed  into  our  bo- 
dies  the  moment  they  are  created,  it  is  already 
anfwered  in  our  note  upon  the  fecond  argument, 
yer.  4aS  ;  to  which  wc  add  btfides,  fh^t  the  foul 
is  infufed  into  the  body,  not  as  an  affifting  form, 
as  they  call  it,  fuch  as  is  the  pilot  in  a  ftiip,  and 
the  coachman  in  a  chariot ;  but  as  an  informing 
form,  and  as  the  principle  of  vital  motion,  But 
Its  departure  from  the  body,  to  which  it  is  fo 
clofely  and  inly  joined,  without  any  divifion  of 
its  parts,  but  whole  and  free  from  all  Itain  and 
blemilh  of  corruption,  is  a  privilege  due  to  its 
fpintuaiity;  for  whatever  is  Ipiritual  cannot  be 
disjoined  or  divided. 

_  Ver.  66j.  Thefe  fifteen  verfes  include  the 
eighteenth  argument.  Let  us  grant,  fays  the 
poet,  that  the  foul  is,  as  they  will  have  it,  firft 
formed,  and  infufed  afterwards;  yet  it  muft  of 
neccffity  fuffer  change,  as  it  is  diffufed  into  all 
the  different  mazes  and  pores  of  the  body,  its  fite 
and  order  is  changed,  and  the  whole  fubftance 
divided  into  parts.  For  let  any  thing  flow  into 
fo  many  pipes,  fo  many  paflages  and  holes  as  are 
in  the  body,  it  muft  of  neceffity  be  turned  and 
twifted  about  in  many  manners.  For  exan  pie, 
the  food  we  eat,  while  it  is  conveyed  through  the 
veins,  and  other  conduits  of  the  body  to  every 
member  of  it,  lofes  its  firft  form,  and  takes  up 
one  that  is  quite  different.  And  we  ought  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  foul  too  undergoes  a  hke  change, 
and  cr*nfcquently  is  mortal. 

This  argument  is  anfwered  by  what  we  have 
feveral  times  afferted  ;  for  fincc  the  foul  is  incor- 
poreal and  fpiritual,  why  may  it  not  be  infufed 
whole  and  without  any  divifion  of  its  parts,  into 
the  body,  and  all  its  members  r  And  if,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  whitenefs  of  the  milk  fpreads  itfelf 
thr.ugh  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  milk,  \.ithout 
any  divifion  of  itfelf,  how  much  rather  may  the 
foul  d^flufc  ilfclf  through  the  body  i  Befides,  nti- 
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ther  doM  the  meat  that  is  diftributed  into  the 
members  of  animals,  die  and  pefifti ;  but  after  it 
is  concodled  by  the  natural  heat,  it  is  converted 
into  the  nature  of  the  body  it  feeds. 

Ver.  680.  Thefe  twenty-nine  verfes  includes 
the  nineteenth  argument.  If  the  foal,  fays  he, 
when  it  goes  out  of  the  body,  leaves  fome  par- 
ticles behmd,  they  bemg  thus  feparated.  argue 
the  foul  to  be  fubjed  to  diffolmion ;  if  >t  leaves 
none,  no  caufe  can  be  alleged  why  fo  many 
worms  take  life  in  the  carcafe ;  for  to  pretend 
that  fo  great  a  number  of  feuls  flow  together 
from  without  to  the  place  from  whence  one  de- 
parted, would  be  very  abfurd  indeed  ;  and  yet  it 
would  be  more  abfurd  to  fay  that  each  foul 
choofes  for  itfelf  what  feeds  are  moft  proper  to 
make  itfelf  a  body,  that  Ihe  may  fuffer  all  thofe 
ills  from  which  ftie  is  exempted  when  out  of  a 
body;  or  that  fhe  enters  into  a  body  already 
made,  fmce  it  is  impoffible  that  fhe  can  fit  and 
falhion  herfelf  to  inform  each  part  of  it. 

It  is  fcandalous  to  wafte  time  in  confuting  thefe 
trifles  ;  however,  to  folve  all  thefe  arguments  in 
a  word,  I  fay,  that  the  human  foul  being  incor- 
poreal, it  leaves  not  any  remains  of  itfelf  m  the 
body,  nor  is  the  generation  of  worms  in  a  dead 
carcafe  made  of  the  corruption  of  the  foul  that 
animated  that  body,  but  of  the  corruption  of  that 
carcafe  only,  as  it  likewife  happens  in  cheefe,  in 
rotten  earth,  &c.  Nor,  laftly,  are  the  fouls  of 
the  worms  infufed  from  without,  but,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  Lucrfetius,  are  generated,  as  often  as 
there  happens  to  be  in  thofe  carcafes,  or  in  any 
other  putrified  bodie?,  any  feeds  or  atoms  that  are 
fit  and  proper  to  generate  thofe  infers. 

Ver.  7C9.  The  twentieth  argument  is  in  thefe 
thirty  verfes,  and  attacks  the  dudlrine  of  Pytha- 
goras and  of  Plato.  If  thefe  immortal  fouls,  fays 
he,  had  fo  often  been  fhifted  out  of  the  body  of 
•ne  animal  to  the  body  of  another,  the  natural 
difpofitions  of  the  animals  would  by  little  and 
little  have  been  changed  and  altered.  Thus  the 
li«n  would  not  now  be  fierce,  the  deer  not  fear- 
ful, the  fox  not  crafty;  the  dog  would  run  from 
the  flag,  and  the  dove  would  purfue  the  hawk ; 
beafls  would  be  wife,  and  men  void  of  reafon ; 
for  ths  foul  of  the  dove  would  often  be  in  the 
hawk,  and  the  foul  of  a  bead  inform  the  body 
of  a  man,  and  in  like  manner  on  the  contrary  : 
but  if  it  be  pretended  that  the  nature  of  the  foul 
changes  according  to  the  different  natures  of  the 
bodies,  and  that  of  whatever  kinds  the  fouls  are, 
they  put  on  the  manners  that  agree  with  the  bo- 
dies into  which  they  enter,  1  afli  no  more ;  for 
•whatever  can  be  changed  is  mortal,  fmce  in  every 
change  there  muft  be  a  ti-anfpofition,  and  confe- 
quently  a  diffolution  of  the  parts.  But  if  it  be  pre- 
tended, for  example,  that  human  fouls  go  only 
into  human  bodies,  why  does  that  foul,  vtrhich, 
but  n"w,  behaved  itfelf  wifely  in  the  body  of  a 
man  grown  up  to  the  years  of  maturity,  play  the 
fool  at  the  rate  it  does  when  it  is  infufed  into  the 
body  of  a  child  ?  Does  the  mind  grow  weak  and 
tender  in  a  wtak  and  tender  body  ?  If  it  does,  it 
is  chzngcd ;  ao4  no  man  in  his  fenfes  will  dare 


affirm,  that  a  thing  fo  often  changed  is  immor- 
tal. 

This  whole  argument  is  bent  only  againft  the 
Pythagoreans,  who  held  that  fouls  pafs  from  body- 
to  body,  as  well  as  of  man  as  of  beaft.  Bu:  what 
he  advances,  that  fouls  change  according  to  the 
palTions,  difpofitions,  and  manners  of  the  differ- 
ent bodies,  and  grow  with  them,  is  already  an- 
fwered  in  the  note  on  ver.  429. 

Ver.  717.  Lucretius  calls  it  "  Canis  Hyrcano  de 
femine  "  a  dog  of  the  Hyrcanian  breed.  Hyrcania 
is  a  country  of  Afia,  which  has  the  Cafpian  fea 
on  the  eaft,  Iberia  on  the  weft,  Armenia  on  the 
fouth,  and  Albania  on  the  north.  Now,  in  thi» 
country  there  are  a  great  quantity  of  panthers,  • 
leopards,  and  tygers,  the  males  of  which  animals^ 
they  fay,  f^jmetimes  couple  with  bitches,  who 
bring  forth  a  very  fagacious  fort  of  dog,  and  thefe 
are  they  of  which  our  poet  here  fpeaks. 

Ver,  7JO.  For  as  Cicero  fays  in  Cato,  "  Teme- 
ritas  eft  florentis  aetatis,  pradentia  fenediutis:" 
Rafhnefs  is  the  efFedl  of  youth,  and  prudence  of 
old  age.  And  Ariftotle  teaches  the  fame  thing 
in  iithic  vi.  where  he  fays,  that  though  prudence 
be  requifite  in  every  thing,  yet  nothing;  is  laarned 
without  experience  and  pra(ftice,  therefore  a  child 
cannot  be  prudent,  fince  age  alone  can  make  him 
fo. 

Ver.  735.  What  Lucretius  means  is  this :  They 
cannot  deny  but  that  the  mind  is  tender  in  a  ten- 
der body ;  for  example,  that  the  mind  of  a  child 
of  two  or  three  years  old  is  weak  and  infirm; 
but  if  it  be  true  that  a  mind,  which  was  ftrong 
before,  becomes  weak  in  a  weak  body,  it  follows 
from  thence,  that  the  mind  is  mortal.  But  the  dif- 
ference  of  the  organs  in  the  bodies  anfwers  this 
part  of  the  argument. 

Ver.  739.  In  thefe  nine  verfes,  is  contained  the 
twenty-firft  argument.  Lucretius  having  hither- 
to fought  this  battle  with  his  utmoft  ftrength, 
with  all  his  (kill  and  application  of  mind,  and 
having  befides,  as  he  fancies,  routed  his  adverfa- 
rles,  he  now  detaches  fome  light-armed  arguments 
in  purfuit  of  the  fugitives,  and,  in  the  firft  place, 
defires  to  know  why  a  foul  is  fo  pafTionately  fond 
of  an  adult  body  ?  And  why  it  lothes  the  mem- 
bers that  are  grown  feeble  with  age,  and  haftens 
to  get  out  of  them  ?  For,  if  it  were  immortal,  it 
would  not  dread  the  imbecilHty  of  infancy,  nor 
the  ruin«  of  old  age. 

This  argument  is  of  fo  little  weight,  that  it 
fcarce  deferves  an  anfwer.  For  who  can  believe 
that  the  foul  retires  from  the  body  in  apprehen- 
fion  of  being  crufhed  to  pieces,  or  in  dread  of  any 
danger  that  can  happen  to  her  from  the  fall  of 
her  tenement  of  clay  ;  (he  leaves  it  becaufe  its  or- 
gans are  fo  impaired  and  weakened  that  flic  can 
no  longer  perform  in  them  the  fundions  of  life. 

Ver.  748.  The  twenty-fecond  argument  is  in 
thefe  feven  verfes,  where  the  poet  urges,  that  it 
is  ridiculous  to  believe  that  a  multitude  of  Ibuls 
are  waiting  at  the  coitions  and  births  of  animals, 
and  contending  who  fhall  get  firft  into  the  body, 
unlefs,  perhaps,  it  is  agreed  among  theOi  that  the 
firft  comer  Avail  be  firft  ferved. 
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This  argument,  abfurd  as  it  is,  nev.^rthelefs, 
prt-ffcs  hard  sipon  the  Pythagoreans,  thouo:h  it  do 
not  in  the  lead  affeil  us,  who  teach  and  believe, 
that  G"d  creates  the  foul  the  very  moment  it  is 
infufed  into  a  new-formed  body. 

V'r  755  I'he  -twmty-third  argument  is  con- 
tained m  thefe  fifteen  verfes,  in  which  be  obferves, 
that  as  all  otht-r  things  have  a  fixed  and  certain 
region  or  place  alliitted  them,  to  be  born,  to  grow, 
and  to  live  in  fo  has  the  Joul  likewife,  and  there- 
fore can  no  more  exjft  out  of  the  body  than  fi(h 
can  out  of  the  water,  than  a  tree  in  the  air,  or 
than  a  cloud  in  the  fea  :  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
in  the  leaft,  but  that  the  foul  is  born,  grtows,  lives, 
and  exifts  in  and  with  the  whole  body;  for  other- 
wife  we  (hould  feel  it  formed,  fometimes  in  the 
head,  fometimes  in  the  flioulders,  nay,  in  the 
heels,  and  perceive  it  diffufing  itfelf  by  little  and 
little  through  the  whole  body. 
.  This  argument  is  to  the  fame  purpofe  as  the 
thirteenth,  and  is  anfwered  in  the  note  on  ver 
593.  The  firft  thineen  verfes  of  it  are  repeated, 
Book  V.  ver.  140. 

Ver.  762.  Here  Our  tranflator  has  followed  the 
emendation  of  Faber,  which,  neverthelefs,  in  his 
Latin  edition  of  Lucretius,  he  condemns,  as  not 
agreeing  in  the  lead  with  the  ledion  of  any  of 
the  ancient  copies;  and  therefore  he  is  rather  of 
opinion  to  rejeiSl;  entirely  this  verfe  of  his  au- 
thor, 

Tandem  in  eodem  homine,  atque  in  eodem  vafe 
maneret, 

than  to  admit  it,  as  corredled  by  Faber,  who 
makes  it  run  thus  : 

Tandem  in  toto  homine,  aqua  ut  in  toto  vafe  ma- 
neret. 

He  owns,  however,  the  corredlion  to  be  Ingeni- 
eus,  and  that  he  is  not  better  pleafed  with  the 
conjeftures  of  others  concerning  this  ptifl»ge. 

Ver  770.  la  thefe  fix  verfes.  which  contain 
the  twenty-faurth  argument,  he  fays,  that  it  is 
downright  folly  to  believe  that  thi.ngs,  fo  differ- 
ent as  mortal  and  immortal  beings,  can  be  join,  d 
together,  and  that  a  monal  thing  (the  body) 
•which,  when  I'eparatcd  from  that  immortal  thing 
(the  foul),  is  fubjeiit  to  no  harms  nor  inconve- 
niencies,  (bou!d,  when  it  is  united  to  that  immor- 
tal thing,  be  liable  to  thofe  pains  and  afflidions 
with  which  men  are  daily  opireffed. 

If  Lucretius  could  not  comprehend  how  a  mor- 
tal body  could  be  joined  to  an  immortal  foul,  how 
came  he  to  find  out  that  the  void,  which  is  in- 
corporeal and  eternal,  is  intermixed  with  created 
things  that  are  corporeal  and  mortal.'  But  others, 
and  great  philolophers  too,  could  comprehend  it 
very  well;  as  Ariftotle,  who  afferted  immortal 
fouls  in  mortal  bodies;  and  Plato,  who  taught 
that  the  Eternal  Mind  is  infufed  through  all  the 
parts  of  this  traiifitory  and  corruptible  world  : 
And  Hermes,  who,  as  Ladtantius,  lib.  xii.  de 
Divin.  Pexm.  witnifTe-,  comjiofed  the  nature  of 
man  of  fcmething  mortal,  and  foniething  immor- 
tal, from  whence  is  become,  as  it  wctc,  the  hori- 


zon that  joins  the  higheft  to  the  lovreft,  and  the    ^ 
earthly  to  the  heavenly.     Thus  thefe  men,  and    I 
others  too,  acknowledged  fome  things  partly  mor-    1 
tal,  partly   immortal :    and  indeed  the  extremes 
would    otherwife   have  been   without  a   middle, 
and  therefore  they   were  in   the  right  to  make 
fome  things  mixed  of  mortal  and  immortal. 

Ver.  776.  The  twenty-fifth  argument  is  con- 
tained in  thefe  twenty-one  verfes,  and  is  to  this 
effcdt :  Nothing  is  eternal  and  immortal,  except 
either  by  reafon  of  its  foiidity,  as  an  atom,  or  be- 
caufe  it  is  free  from  flroke,  as  the  void,  or  laftly, 
becaufe  there  is  no  place  out  of  which,  or  from 
whence  any  bodies  can  come  to  dafh  it  to  pieces, 
or  into  which  its  diffolved  or  broken  parts  can  ] 
retire,  as  the  to  Xlav,  univerfe.  But  the  foul  is  \ 
nothing  like  any  ot  thofe  three  things,  for  it  is 
compofed  of  feeds,  and  therefore  not  perfectly 
folid .  It  is  not  a  void,  becaufe  it  afFedls  the  body, 
and  in  its  turn  is  affedled  by  it :  And  no  man 
will  pretend  that  the  foul  is  the  ro  XlZy,  univerfe; 
therefore  it  is  mortal.  Thefe  twenty-one  verfes 
are  repeated,  Bo,!k  v  ver.  395. 

To  all  the  objections  he  brings  in  this  argu- 
ment againft  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  we  an- 
fwer,  I.  That  the  foul,  indeed,  is  not  an  atom,  • 
but  that  not  an  atom  only  is  eternal.  11.  That 
the  foul  is  not  the  void,  but  that  not  the  void 
alone  is  eternal.  Ill  That  indeed  the  foul  is  not 
the  univerfe,  but  that  not  the  univerfe  only  is 
eternal:  for  God  is  eternal  and  immortal,  and  the 
fouls  of  men  are  eternal  and  immortal :  thus,  be- 
fijes  the  three  that  Lucretius  mentions,  there  is  a 
fourth  fort  of  immortal  things.  And  Plutarch, 
de  Nat.  Deor.  reafoning  according  to  the  docSrine 
of  Epicurus,  tells  us,  that  even  he  allowed  four 
kinds  of  things  to  be  free  from  corruption,  and 
that  under  the  fourth  kind  was  included  the  foui 
of  man. 

Ver.  797.  The  twenty-fixth,  and  lad  argument 
againft  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  is  contained 
in  thefe  twelve  verfes.  If  any  one  pretend  that 
the  mind  is  either  fenced  from  things  that  are 
contrary  and  deftrutflive  to  it,  or  that  if  any  fuch 
things  Ihould  advance  againft  it,  they  cannot 
reach  it,  or  if  they  do  reach  it,  they  cannot  hurt 
it,  but  are  repelled  before.  Thic  opinion  is  over-  ; 
thrown  by  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  of  which  the 
mind  too  bears  a  part :  to  which  may  be  added, 
the  reftlefs  cares  and  anxieties  of  life,  and  the 
dread  of  punifliments  after  death  :  but  what  is 
yet  more,  and  worfe  than  all  thefe,  add  con- 
fcience,  that  inward  hell :  and,  laftly,  add  mad- 
nefs  and  lethargy,  and  thus  you  will  be  forced  to 
confefs,  that  the  mind  is  not  prote<fted  from  per- 
nicious things,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  Jt  is  mi- 
ferably  oppreffed  by  them. 

Tbis  argument  is,  as  we  faid  before,  not  a  proof 
of  any  dcfcdt  in  the  foul,  or  in  the  mind,  but  ar- 
gues only  the  weaknefs  and  imptrfe(ftion«  of  the 
body  and  its  organs  Thus  Lucretm*  concludes 
his  difputation  concerning  the  mortality  of  the 
foul :  and  to  eviice  the  infufficiency  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  how  much  they  tall  (hort  qf  reaching 
his  defigo  to  prove  the  foul  mortal,  it  will  not  be 
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rniiTs  to  take  a  'fliort  view  of  them  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  book.  Firft,  then,  h^  grants  the 
foul  to  be  a  fubftance,  diftindt  from  thefe  vifible 
members,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  the  foul, 
properly  fo  called,  and  the  mind,  which  is  the 
governing  and  ruling  part,  and  t^kes  the  heart 
for  its  proper  feat,  whilft  the  foul  is  diffufed  over 
the  whole  body ;  but  thefe  two  are  but  ene  na- 
ture, and  united,  becaufe  the  mind  can  a<Jt  on  the 
foul,  and  the  foul  on  the  mind,  and  therefore  both 
are  material, 

Tangere  enim  et  tangi  fine  corpore  nulla  poteft 
res. 

For  nought  but  body  can  be  touch'd  or  touch. 

This  fubftance  of  the  foul  is  a  congeries  of  round 
fmooth  atoms,  and  confifts  of  four  parts,  wind, 
heat,  air,  and  a  fourth  namelefs  thing,  which  is 
the  principle  of  fenfe.  This  foul  is  not  equal  to 
the  body,  as  Democritus  imagined,  but  its  parts 
are  fet  at  diftance,  and  when  prcffed  by  any  exter- 
nal obje<Ss,  meet,  and  jumble  againft  one  another, 
and  fo  perceive.  This  is  the  defcription  of  the 
Epicurean  foul,  and  the  manner  of  its  adling ; 
and  all  the  arguments  they  propofe  againft  its 
immortality,  endeavour  likewife  to  evince  it  ma- 
terial, and  that  too  from  the  mutual  a<5ling  of  the 
foul  and  body  on  one  another. 

To  examine  each  particular,  I  fliall  firft  grant 
it  material,  and  then  confider  the  validity  of  that 
confequence ;  fecondly,  prove  it  immaterial,  and 
fhow  that  an  immaterial  being  can  a(ft  on  a  ma- 
terial, and  then  difcoiirfe  on  the  validity  of  that 
confequence,  which  infers  it  to  be  immortal,  be- 
caufe it  is  immaterial. 

And  here  I  fliall  admit  the  diftindion  between 
foul  and  mind,  taking  one  to  be  the  principle  of 
life,  and  the  other  of  fenfe,  but  cannot  allow 
them  to  be  one  nature,  becaufe  of  their  mutual 
ading,  unlefs  the  body  too,  on  the  fame  account, 
be  but  one  nature  with  the  foul,  which  Lucre- 
tius himfelf  denies.  This  mind  is  feated  in  the 
brain,  a  thoufand  experiments  affuring  us,  that 
when  there  happens  any  obftruflion  in  the  nerves, 
the  aoimal  feels  not  though  you  cut  the  part  that 
lies  below  the  ftoppage,  and  yet  the  leaft  prick 
above  it  raifes  the  ufual  pains  and  convulfions. 
Now,  fuppofe  this  mind  material,  and  confider, 
that  it  has  been  already  proved,  that  matter  is 
not  felf-exiftent,  and  therefore  depends  on  ano- 
ther fubftance  for  its  being ;  now  I  fuppofe  any 
man  will  grant  that  it  is  as  eafy  to  prcferve  as  to 
make  a  thing,  fcir  prefervation  is  only  a  continu- 
ing that  being  which  is  already  given  ;  and  there- 
fore though  the  foul  were  material,  yet  the  con- 
fequence is  weak.  And  thus  the  Stoics,  though 
they  acknowledge  nothing  but  body,  rhv  Ti  -ypuxii* 
yiniriv  <rt  Kai  (p^tt^rw  Xiysfif,  fa'x  iv^ui  Ti  t5  tr&i/sca- 
Tot    a,-ffaXXyZi<Ta,i     ^Set^if^ai,     aXX'    icrt/ziyetv     Tiva; 

^eiVS;    Xuff     XUT-h,    T)1V    |MS»     TUII    (TZSTH^xioV    fit^.P'    T'/li 

a;  nru^  aiiaXv(rius  Tuv  ■s'b.vIuv,  t-a'  "H  tm>  u.(pei}ian 
■sr^i  mfisi  Tivcis  ;^g«v8r.  And  afhrm  the  foul  to 
be  generated  and  corruptible;  yet  it  is  not  dc- 
flroyed  as  foon  as  divided  from  the  limbe,  but  re- 


mains fome  time  in  that  fiate ;  yet  the  fouls  of  the 
vifcious  and  ignorant  fome  few  years,  but  thofe 
of  the  wife  and  good  till  the  general  conflagra- 
tion of  the  world. 

Secondly,  That  the  foul  is  immaterial,  is  evi- 
dent from  its  operations ;  for  when  any  external 
obje(St  prefles  on  the  organ,  it  can  only  move  it ; 
now,  let  this  motion  be  inward,  arifing  from  the 
prefTure  of  the  external  objedl,  or  let  it  be  an  en- 
deavour outward,  proceeding  from  the  refiftancc 
of  the  heart,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  imagines,  or  elfc  a 
little  trembling  of  the  minute  parts,  as  the  Epi- 
cureans deliver,  yet  what  is  either  of  thefe  mo- 
tions to  fenfe .'  For,  ftrike  any  piece  of  matter, 
there  arifes  prefently  that  preffure  inward,  and 
the  endeavour  outward;  and  yet  I  believe  no 
man  accounts  a  workman  cruel  for  breaking  a 
ftone,  or  ftriking  a  piece  of  timber,  though,  ac- 
cording to  this  opinion,  he  may  raife  as  quick  a 
fenfe  of  pain  in  thefe  as  in  a  man  :  Nor  muft  any 
one  objedt  the  different  figures  and  contrivance* 
of  ftones  and  nerves,  for  thofe  only  make  the  mo- 
tion more  or  lefs  eafy,  but  cannot  alter  the  na- 
ture of  the  preffure ;  befidcs,  let  us  take  feveral 
round  little  balls,  and  fhake  them  in  a  bag  that 
they  may  meet,  ftrike,  ^nd  refle^S:,  who  can  ima- 
gine that  here  is  any  perception  ?  That  thefe  ball* 
feel  the  motion,  and  know  that  they  do  fo  ?  And 
indeed  the  Epicureans  grant  what  we  contend 
for,  fince  they  flee  to  a  fourth  namelefs  thing,  i.  c 
they  cannot  imagine  any  matter  under  any  par- 
ticular fchematifm  fit  to  think  and  perceive. 
But  grant  that  fimple  apprehenfion  could  belong 
to  matter,  yet  how  could  it  unite  two  things  in  a 
propofition,  and  pronounce  them  agreeable  ?  How, 
after  this  conjun<5lion,  confider  them  again,  and 
colleft,  and  form  a  fyllogifm  ?  For  there  is  no 
caufe  of  either  of  thofe  two  motions,  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  be  in  matter.  For,  fuppofe  two 
things  propofed  to  confideratlon,  and  let  their 
fimple  preffure  on  the  organs  raife  a  phantafm, 
this  is  the  only  motion  that  can  be  cauled  by  the 
objects;  now,  let  thefe  be  removed,  and  any  man 
will  find  himfelf  able  to  confider  the  nature  of 
thefe  objedls,  compare  their  properties,  and  view 
their  agreement,  which  muft  be  a  diftintS  motion 
from  the  former,  and  this  too  can  be  done  feveral 
hours,  months,  or  years,  after  the  firft  preffure  of 
the  objefSls,  and  after  the  organs  have  been,  di- 
ftiirbcd  with  other  motions,  and  confequently  the 
firft  quite  loft ;  and,  after  all  this,  he  can  join 
thefe  two  objefts  thus  compared,  with  a  third, 
and  compare  them  again,  and,  after  that,  bring 
the  two  extremes  into  a  conclufion,  and  all  this 
by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  judgment,  without 
the  help,  the  preffure,  or  direftion  of  any  exter- 
nal impulfe.  Befides,  the  Epicureans  grant  they 
have  a  conception  of  atoms,  void,  and  infinite,  of 
which  they  could  never  receive  any  image,  and 
confequently  no  caufe  of  their  conception,  matter 
being  not  to  be  moved  but  by  material  images, 
and  thofe  too  of  equal  hignefs  with  the  corpufcle* 
that  frame  the  fuul.  Other  reafons  may  be  prOf 
duced  from  the  difproportion  of  the  image  of  the 
©bjeft  to  the  organ,  it  being  impcffible  that  any 
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thing  fliould  appear  bigger  ihau  the  organ,  if 
fcnfe  were  only  th?  motion  of  it,  or  of  fonie  parts  I 
contained  in  it,  becaufe  it  would  be  able  to  re- 
ceive no  more  motion  than  what  came  from  fome 
part  of  the  objedl  of  equal  dinienfions  to  it.  But 
1  haften  to  ihow,  that  an  immaterial  being  can 
aft  on  a  material.  And  here  we  muft  mind 
again,  that  the  fublunary  matter  is  not  felf-ex- 
ident,  and  therefore  depends  on  fomething  that 
isfo;  now,  this  being  cannot  be  matter,  for  all 
matter  Is  divifib'e,  arid  therefore  inconfiftent  with 
neceffary  exiftence;  now,  this  fubftance,  as  he 
created,  fo  he  muft  move  matter,  for  motion  is 
not  a  neceffary  mode  of  it,  as  every  man's  fenfes 
will  evince ;  and  it  is  the  fame  thing  to  create 
and  preferve  a  being,  with  fuch  and  fuch  a  mode 
or  accident,  as  it  is  barely  to  create  it.  And  this 
infers,  that  he  can  a<fl  on  matter  as  much  as  the 
foul  now  does;  and  this  acftion  is  not  any  thing 
diftindt  from  his  will;  the  fame  power  that 
created  moves  it ;  and,  that  this  may  be  eaCly 
conceived,  every  man  has  a  fecret  witnefs  in  him- 
felf,  and  may  be  convinced  from  his  own  adlions. 
But  let  us  confider  a  little  farther,  and  we  (hall 
find  motion  as  difficult  to  be  conceived  a>  this 
mode  of  aiSion ;  for  thofe  that  define  motion  to 
Ite  only  a  fucceflive  mode  of  being  in  refpeft  to 
place,  only  tell  us  the  effeft  of  it,  when  we 
'inquire  after  its  nature-  I  (ball  therefore  take  it  for 
a  phyfical  being,  and  diflinft  from  matter  as  its 
tranfitions  out  of  one  body  into  another  fufficient- 
ly  evince ;  and  any  man  may  eafily  ohferve  how 
full  of  contradidlions  Cartes  is  when  he  treats  of 
this  fubjeft,  having  determined  motion  to  be  only 
a  mode  of  matter.  Now,  all  the  definitions  of 
the  pbilofophers  prove,  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
this  but  from  its  tffedts,  and  therefore  its  manuer 
ef  a(5ling,  of  trsnCtion,  &c,  is  as  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived, as  the  mode  of  adtion  in  an  immaterial 
fubftance,  and  yet  no  man  doubts  it. 

Thirdly,  There  is  a  great  conteft  about  brutes, 
fome  allowing  them  perception,  others  afferting 
them  to  be  nothing  but  machines,  and  as  void 
of  all  fenfe  as  an  engine.  This  latter  opinion 
is  irrcconcileable  to  their  adlions,  and  to  that  ex- 
perience we  have  of  their  docility,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  their  cunning,  even  from  thofe  mens 
mouths,  which  are  great  fticklers  for  this  fancy  : 
and  this  arifes  from  a  common  opinion,  that  if 
they  grant  brutes  immaterial  fouls,  as  they  muft 
do  if  they  allow  them  percepti>n,  the  confequeuce 
will  be  unavoidable,  therefore  they  are  immtjrtal. 
Bin  to  fpeak  freely,  I  could  never  perceive  any 
flrength  in  this  argument;  and  if  I  had  ni  ftronger 
convidlions,  I  could  fubfcribe  to  Seneca's  opirion, 
in  his  epiftlc  loa.  "  Juvabat  de  animae  jeternita- 
le  quxrere,  imo  mehercule  credere;  credebam 
enim  facile  opinionibus  magnorum  vi'orum  rem 
graviffimum  promittentium,  magis  quaai  proban- 
tium"  It  was  delightful  to  inquire  into  the  eter- 
nity of  the  foul,  nay  even  to  believe  it:  For  I 
eafily  gave  credit  to  the  opinions  of  threat  men, 
who  promifed  a  thing  of  the  higheft  importance, 
rather  than  proved  it.  For  immateriality  does  not 
fefcr  neceflity  of  «xiftericc,  or  put  the  thing  abore 
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the  power  of  him  that  framed  it ;  therefore  immof'* 
I  tality  is  a  gift  of  the  Creator,  and  might  like  wife 
,  have  been  beftowed  on  matter ;  and  thus  beafts 
,  may  be  allowed  fubftances  capable  of  perception, 
I  which  may  dircdl,  and  govern  them,  and  die,  and 
:  be  buried  in  the  fame  grave  with  their  bodies. 
But  we  have  fuch  great  evidence  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  mind  of  man,  both  from  the  difpen- 
fations   of  Providence,    and    infallible   promifes, 
that  I  could  not  give  a  firmer  afTent,  nor  have  a 
ftronger  ground  for  my   opinion,   if  the  proofs 
could    be    reduced   to   figures,   and   propofed   in 
/quares,  and  triangles. 

Bcfides  the  general,  he  produces  many  particu- 
lar  arguments,   from  the  different  operations  of 
the  foul  in  the  feveral  fta^es  of  our  life.     He  had 
obferved  (aud  who  can  be  ignorant   of  it)  that 
though  both  in  childhood,  youth,  and  old  age, 
the  uotices  of  external  objetfts  are  extremely  clear 
and  perfeft,  yet  at  firft  our  apprehenfions  and 
our  memories  are  weak,  our  judgment  and  reafoa 
little,  and  very  different  from  the  accurate  per- 
ception of  riper  years  :  and  that  decays  again,  and 
extreme  old  age  flowly  leads  back  to  our   fwad- 
ling  clothes  and  our  cradles :  To  thefe  he  adds 
the  various  diilenipers  that  are  incident  to  man  ; 
how  fometimes  the  mind  is  lulled  into  a  lethargy, 
and  then  waked  again  into  a  frantic  fit;  and  how 
at   laft  death   fteals  in  upon  our  life,  and  wins 
inch  by  inch,  till  it  becomes  mafter  of  the  whole  : 
And  hence  he  infers  the  increafe  and  decay  of  the 
mind,  and  that  it  is  born,  and  dies  :  Now  thefe 
arguments  cannot  ftartle  any  one  that  confiders 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  any  attribute  of  its  own  fubftance  ;  but  the 
will  and  pleafure  of  the  Author  of  its  being  :  and 
therefore  did  it  really  fuffer  all  thofe  difturbances 
he  imagines,  yet  who  doubts  but  a  tormented  thing' 
may  be  kept  in  being,  fince  the  torment  itfelf  is 
not  death :    But  natural  philofophy  will  account 
for  thefe  diftra<flions,  if  we  confider  what  life  is, 
and  how  the  foul  muft  depend  on  the  body,  as 
to  it«  operations :  If  we  diftinguilh  life  from  fenfe 
it  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  due  motion  and  digeftioa 
of  the  humours  ;  and  this  agrees  to  plants  as  well 
as  fenfibles ;  they   are  ncurilhed,  grow,  and  live 
alike  ;  and  an  animal  dies,  becaufe  fome  of  thefe 
are  either  L.ft    or  depraved .   for  were  her  habita. 
ti'in  good  and  convenient,  the  foul  would  never 
leave   it,   fhe   has  no  fuch  reludancy  to  matter, 
nor  is  fo  afraid  of  its  pollutions,  as  the  Platonift* 
fancy,  that  (he  fhould  be  eager  to  be  gone;  but 
when  the  boay  fails,  and  is  unfit  for  thofe  animal 
motions,  over  which  it  was  her  office  to  prcfide, 
(he  muft  retire  froTi  the  lump  of  clay,  and  go  to 
her  appointed  place  :  So  that  the  foul  fuffers  no- 
thiig  when  the  limbs-  grow  ufelefs,  as  even  com- 
mon obfervation   teftifies  ;  for  a  palfy  in  the  arm 
or  leg  docs  not  impair  the  judgment ;  and  often 
when  the  limbs  are  feeble,  and  the  body  funk  to 
an  extremity  of  weaknefs,  the  mind  is  vigorous 
and  aAive,  and  v?ry   unequal   company   for  the 
decaying  matter.      And  as  for   the  pain  and  tor-? 
ture  'iar  accompany  death,  and  make  the  tragedy 
mere  fekmn,  it  is  evident,  that  fuppofe  the  foul 
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icnmortal,  it  Is  impoffible  it  flionld  be  otherwife; 
lo  that  this  can  be  no  argument  for  the  Epicurean*, 
which,  admit  the  contrary  foppolition,  can  be  fo 
ealily  explained  :  And  here  we  niuft  conceive  the 
mind  as  the  chief  part  of  man,  a  judging  fubftance, 
but  free  from  ail  anticipations  and  ideas;  a  plain 
"  rafa  tabula,"  but  fit  for  any  imprefiicns  iVom 
external  objefts,  and  capable  to  make  deduiSions 
from  them;  in  order  to  this,  fhe  is  put_  into  a 
body  curioufly  contrived,  fitted  with  nerves  and 
veins,  and  all  neceflaiy  iullrumcnts  for  animal 
motion ;  upon  thefe  organs  external  objeilJls  acl 
by  preflure,  and  fo  the  motion  is  continued  to  the 
feat  of  this  foul,  where  fhe  judges  according  to 
the  firfl:  impulfe,  and  that  judgment  is  called 
either  pain  or  pleafure;  fo  that  the  aiSion  of  the 
foul  is  (1111  uniform  and  the  fame  ;  and  the  vari- 
ous paflious  arife  only  from  the  variety  of  the  ob- 
jedls  fhe  contemplates  :  but  now  becaufe  flie  has 
memory,  and  from  thefe  notices  once  received  can 
make  deductions,  fhe  is  capable  of  all  thofe  af- 
fetftions  which  are  properly  called  paflions,  as 
grief,  joy,  &.C.  AH  which  are  ad:s  of  reafon, 
and  are  compatible  to  briites  too,  according 
to  their  degree  of  perception :  and  befides, 
fmce  the  mind  makes  ule  of  the  body  in  hef  mofl 
intelleftual  a;5lions,  as  is  evident  from  that  weaii- 
nefsthat  is  confequent  to  the  moft  abdraCled  fpe- 
culations;  the  dilturbance  fhe  receives,  proceeds 
from  the  unfi^ncfs  of  the  organs,  but  fhe  works 
as  rationally  in  a  madman  as  in  a  fober,  in  a 
'  fool  as  in  the  moll  wife;  becaufe  fhe  adhs  accord- 
ing to  the  utmofl  perfection  her  inflruments  will 
permit. 

B'jt  becaufe  this  notion  of  a  "  rafa  tabula"  will 
not  agree  with  thofe  who  ate  fond  of  fume.  1 
Jcnow  not  what,  innate,  Ipeculative,  and  pradlical 
ideas,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  coufider  the  inftances 
they  produce.     The  f.rll  is  that  of  ni^ny  geome- 

■  trical  iigures ;  for  inftance  a  chiliagon,  of  which 

■  yvc  can  make  perfedl  dcmonflrations,  which  pre- 
fuppofe  an  idea  of  the  fubjeift,  though  we  can 
have  no  image  or  reprefentaiion  of  it  from  our 
fancy  :  but  in  propofing  this  inflance  they  do  not 
attend,  that  thefe  properties  belong  to  a  chiliagon, 
becaufe  it  contains  fo  many  triangles,  which  is  a 
figure  obvious  enough  to  fenfe  :  The  fecond  is 
that  of  a  deity,  upon  which  Cartes's  whole  phi- 
Ipfophy  depends;  and  here  he  grants  this  to  be 
Jmperfirift,  i.  e.  really  none  at  all,  becau-Q;  not  a- 
greeable  to  the  ohjedl,  vvhofe  idea  it  pretends  to 
be-:  yet  this  is  enough  to  giiide  us  in  our  religion, 
becaufe  tlje  higheft  nur  triindscan  reach  :  but  even 
this  we  have   from  fenfe  ;  from   the  confiderarion 

■  of  «lie  imperfe<Slions  of  all  things,  with  which  -m: 
are  convcrfant,we  rife  to  the  knowledge  of  an  ail- 
.perfed  ;  fo  that  all  the  attributes  we  can  conceive, 
are  juft  in  oppofitioij  to  what  we  difcover  bcre  ; 
and  therefore  according  to  the  different  apprehen- 
iiQns  that  men  have  entertained  of  fuch  thing'-,  fo 
variou.-  have  been  their  notions  of  the  Deity,  as 
is  evident  from  the  heathen  world  :  And  this  makes 
i  way  to  difcover,  how  we  got  all  thole  particular 
notions  which  we  call  the  law  of  nature,  and  arc 

ifaid  to  be  written  in  oar  hearts :  For  when  man 
Tk.i.ns.  U. 


wao  flrft  created  in  his  parfecS;  ftate,  without  any 
prej'.idice  of  infancy  or  education,  he  had  as  mucli 
knowledge  as  was  defigned  for  that  order  of  crea- 
tures in  the  univerle  ;  the  notions  of  all  things 
were  clearly  rtprefented,  and  good  and  evil  ap- 
peared naked,  and  in  their  proper  fhapes  :  I'hefs 
notions  have  been  delivered  down  to  us,  and 
from  thefe  once  made  plain,  the  mind  nectffarily 
infers  fuch  praiSlical  rules,  as  are  called  the  law  of 
nature  :  And  this  explication  will  give  an  accoiinc 
of  the  diverfity  of  manners  and  opinions  amoiigft 
men,  and  of  the  various  interchanges  of  barbari- 
ty and  civility  throughout  the  world. 

Ver.  8of).  But  grant  the  foul  to  be  rnonal,  that: 
it  was  once  born,  and  that  a  time  will  come  when 
it  muft  die,  what  advantage  is  this  to  us?  Lucre- 
tius anf'.vers  in  thefe  eleven  verfes.  We,  who  ard 
wholly  mortal,  need  no  longer  be  in  dread  cf 
death,  nor  of  the  punifhrnents  after  de.uh,  at 
which  the  generality  of  mankind  are  fo  difmayed  : 
For  as  the  battles,  tumnlts,  -and  Carthaginian 
wars  did  not  moleft  us,  who  were  not  born  in 
thofe  days;  fo  too,  fm-ce  the  foul  is  mortal,  as 
well  as  the,  body,  no  wars,  no  tumults,  nor  any 
other  cares,  or-afHidions  will  vex  us  after  death. 
Epicurus,  in  Laertius,  lib.  lo.  fays,  'Svviti^i  li 
a-f.avT'iy  h  riJ  vof/J'^etv  f/.'/ioh  -sBfff;  W'-Z;  ^.lai  rev  Bdvoflo'J, 

ccKrBniriii;  o  Bci>K,o;,  ci^iv  yvMffi;  o^fii  finihj  «=;»«/  Z!rp/i  ii- 
fiZ;  -ov  Bavajov.  Accuftom  tliylell  to  conlidrr  that 
drath  is  nothing  to  «•:,  becaufe  all  good  and  ill  are 
difcerned  by  fenfe  :  but  death  is  a  privation  of  all 
fenfe,  whence  we  truly  know  that  dtath  is  nothing 
to  us.  This  opinion  Cicero,  lib.  i.  Tufcul.  C>ua;rt, 
has  included  in'theie  words:  ''  Natura  vero  lie  fe 
habct,  ut  quomodo  inirium  nobis  reram  onir.-jiuu 
ortus  noftcr  clferat,  Ire  ejfitum  mors;  qu£  ut 
nihil  percinuit  ad  nos  ante  ortym,  fie  nihil  pufl 
mortem  peninebit.  In  quo  quid  potcft  efT-  mali; 
cum  mor<  nee  ad  vivos  pertineat,  nee  ad  mortuos? 
alteri  nulli  funt,  alteros  non  atringit."  Suohisthe 
nature  of  man,  that  as  cur  birth  was  to  us  a  be- 
ginning of  ail  things,  fo  death  will  piit  an  end  to 
all.  And  as  death  was  nothing  to  us  before  we 
were  born,  fo  neither  will  it  be  any  thing  to  us 
when,  we  are  dead.  What  ill  then  can  there  be 
in  death,  fifice  it  belongs  neither  to  the  living, 
nor  the  dead.  The  living  feel  it  not,  dead  ar(j 
not. 

For  when  our  mortal  frame  fhal!  be  disjoin'd, 
The  lifelefslump  uncoupled  from  the  mind; 
From  fenfe  of  grief  and  pain  v;o  faall  be  free;    ' 
We  fiiall  net  feel,  becaufe  we  fhali  not  be^ 

Dryd. 

Ver.  812.  the  chief  city  of  Africa,  and  for  a 
long  time   the  rival    of  Rome,    with  whom    (he 

•  thrice  contended  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Scipio  flrft  took  it,  and  made  it  tributary  to 
Rome;  and  afterwards  ocipio-iEntilianus  deftroy- 
ed  It. 

Ver.  819.  For  as  Cicero  fays,  "  QA  fat  is  vi- 
derit  id  quod  eft  luce  clarius,  animo  et  corpore 
conUimpro,  totoque  animante    dcleto,   et  fa'.*lo  b- 

fcteiicu  univcrfo,   jd    ;iuinial,   quod  fuerit  fadura 
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elTtf  nihil;  is  plane  pcrfpiciet,  inter  Hippocentau- 
rum,  qui  nunquam  fuerit,  et  rej>em  Agamemnc- 
nem,  qui  fuit,  nihil  intereffe  :  Nee  pluris  nunc 
facere  M.  Camillum  hoc  civile  bellum,  quam  illo 
vivo  ego  fecerim  Roaiam  captam."  He  who  fees 
what  is  clearer  than  the  light,  that  if  foul  and 
body  both  peri(h,  if  the  whole  animal  die  and  be 
deflroyed,  that  which  was  an  animal  is  become 
liothing;  he  too  will  clearly  perceive,  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  a  Centaur,  that  never 
was,  and  king  Agamemnon,  who  once  was  :  And 
that  M.  Camillus  is  no  more  concerned  at  this 
civil  war,  than  when  he  was  alive,  I  v/as  con- 
cerned that  Rome  was  taken.  M.  Tull.  lib.  i. 
Tufcul.  Qusft. 

Ver.  820.  In  thefe  twenty-one  verfes  the  poet 
continues  and  fays ;  fuppofe  the  foul  could  feel, 
when  {he  is  feparated  from  the  body,  yet  what 
would  that  be  to  us,  who  are  not  foul  only,  but 
fomething  made  up  of  foul  and  body  ?  Nay,  let 
us  farther  fuppofe,  that  we  fhall  return  to  life 
again,  and  be  the  fame  we  now  are,  that  is  to  fay, 
that  after  a  certain  revolution  of  time,  the  fame 
atoms  will  by  chance  meet  again,  and,  joining  to- 
gether, compofe  the  fame  body  we  now  wear; 
yet  all  this  mighty  buft'e  will  be  nothing  to  us 
who  now  are,  or  to  us  who  fhall  be  hereafter.  In 
like  manner,  as  while  we  are  now  living,  we  take 
no  thought  for  the  other  ourfelves  that  we  for- 
merly were,  nor  for  the  other  ourfelves  that  we 
Iball  be  in  time  to  come  :  for  when  we  fhall  fuf- 
ier  death,  an  interrupting  paufe,  a  gaping  fpace 
comes  between  what  we  are,  and  what  we  ihall 
be  ;  after  which  no  remembrance  will  remain  of 
the  ftate  in  which  we  have  been ;  as  we  now  feel 
xot  before  hand  the  fmarts  and  forrov^s  we  fhall 
then  endure.  Dryden  has  given  another  turn  to 
this  paffage,  and  renders  it  thus : 

!>Jay,  cv'n  fuppofe,  when  we  have  fufFer'd  fate, 
The  foul  could  feel  in  her  divided  Hate  ; 
"What's  that  to  us  ?  For  we  aie  only  we, 
While  fouls  and  bodies  in  one  frame  agree. 
>Jay,     though    our     atoms    faould    revolve    by 

chance, 
.And  matter  leap  into  the  former  dance  ; 
Though  time  our  life  and  motion  could  reflore, 
And  make  our  bodies  what  they  were  before  ; 
"What  gain  to  us  would  all  this  hullie  bring  ? 
The  new-made  man  would  be  another  thing. 
"When  once  an  interrupting  paufe  is  made, 
That  individual  being  is  decay'd  : 
"We,  who  are  dead  and  gone  Ihall  bear  no  part 
lu  all  the  pleafures,  nor  (hall  feel  the  fmart, 
Which  to  (hat  other  mortal  (hall  accrue, 
"Whom,  of  our  matter,  time  fliall  mould  .anew, 
Tor  backward  if  you  look,  on  that  long  fpace 
Of  ages  part,  and  view  the  changing  face 
Of  matter,  toft,  and  varloufly  combiii'd 
In  fundry  (liapes  ,   'ti's  eafy  for  the  mind 
i'fom  thence  t'  infer,  that  feeds  of  things  have 

been 
In  the  fame  order  as  they  now  are  feen  : 
Which  yet  our  daik  remembrance  cannot  trace  ; 
jjecaufe  »  paufe  of  life,  a  gaping  fpace 
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Has  come  betwixt,  wh«rc  memory  lies  dead, 
And  all  the  wand'ring  motions  from  the  fcnfe  arc 

fled. 

Ver.  828.  The  meaning  of  thefe  three  verfes  is; 
we  are  not  folicitous  concerning  thofc,  who  for- 
merly were  the  very  and  individual  beings  wc 
now  are  ;  nor  are  we  folicitous  neither  for  them, 
nor  do  we  bear  any  part  in  their  affli(Sion,  who 
hereafter  fhall  be  moulded  ou:  of  the  fame  mat- 
ter, which  now  compofes  this  frame  of  ours.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  for  inllance,  that  another,  yet  the 
fame  poet  Lucretius  had  lived  before  this  'of  ours, 
certainly  this  Lucretiuj  was  nothing  troubled  con- 
cerning him  ;  and  fuppofe  farther,  that  there  has 
been  fince,  or  will  be  hereafter,  a  third  Lucretius  ; 
certainly  our  Lucretius  was  not  in  the  lead  coo.' 
cerned  for  him  neither  :  fo  that  neither  they  who 
have  been,  nor  they  who  will  be,  even  though 
they  have  been,  or  fhall  be  other  ourfelves,  neither 
have  contributed,  or  will  contribute,  to  our  grief 
or  joy. 

Ver.  841.  In  thefe  nine  verfes  he  explains  the 
fame  argument  more  at  large  ;  he  who  hereafter 
fhall  live  in  misfortunes,  muft  be,  when  thofc 
mijfortunes  fall  upon  him  :  But  the  dead  have 
ceafed  to  he,  and  will  never  return  from  the 
grave.  "  Veftigia  nulla  retrorfum,"  Therefore 
the  dead  can  in  no  wife  be  miferable. 

For  whofoe'er  fliall  in  misfortunes  live, 
Mud  be,  when  thofe  misfortunes  (hall  arrive ; 
And  fince  the  man  who  is  not,  feels  not  woe, 
For  death  exempts  him,  and  wards  off  the  blow. 
Which  we,  the  living  only,  feel  and  bear, 
What  is  there  left  for  us  in  death  to  fear  ? 
When  once  that  paufe  of  life  has  come  between, 
'  ris  juft  the  fame,  as  we  had  never  been. 

Dryd. 

Ver.  8501  In  thefe  twenty- fix  verfes  he  blames 
thefe  who  are  too  folicitous  concerning  their  fe- 
pulture,  and  fays,  that  anxiety  proceeds  from  the 
belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul :  Fer  why, 
(kould  a  man,  who  believes  he  (hall  feel  nothing 
after  death,  trouble  himfelf  about  v/hat  (hall  be- 
come of  his  dead  body  ? 

And  therefore,  if  a  man  bemoan  his  lot. 
That  after  death  his  mould'ring limbs  (hall  rot  : 
Or  flames,  or  jaws  of  beafts  devour  his  mafs  : 
Know,  he's  an  uniincere,  unthinking  afs  : 
A  fecret  fting  remains  within  his  mind  ; 
The  fool  is  to  his  own  caft  offils  kind ; 
He  boaflsno  fenfe  can  after  death  remain. 
Yet  makes  himfelf  a  part  of  life  again  ; 
As  if  fome  other  h£  could  feel  the  pain. 

Dryff. 

But  the  poet  feems  in  this  place  to  allude  to 
that  trite  (lory  of  Diogenes,  who  being  alked  what 
he  v.-ould  have  done  with  his  carcafe  after  he  wa» 
dead,  anfwered.  He  would  have  it  thrown  away 
unburicd  :  and  being  put  in  mind  that  the  beafts, 
and  birds  of  prey  would  then  devaur  him,  he  bid 
them  put  a  (lick  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  drive 
them  away  :  To  which  ic  being  replied.  That  h^ 


.} 
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would  not  be  able  to  d?  fo;  bscaafe  he  would  be 
deprived  of  motion  as  well  as  of  fcnie  :  Hovv  ? 
faid  he,  (hall  I  be  deprived  of  ffnfe  ?  What  njat- 
tcr  then  what  becomes  of  my  bo  J\r  ? 

Ver.  851.  Epicurus  accutcd  Deniocritu'i  of  be- 
lieving, 'hat  there  is  fenfe  in  the  body  after  death. 
Tills  we  learn  from  Tully,  in  his  firfl  book  of  the 
Tufcul.  Queft.  a-.id  no  doubt  but  Lucretius  in  this 
place   meant  to  chaftife  that  pbiioropher. 

Ver.  570.  The  poet  hints  ac  the  three  diflerent 
ways  of  Icpulture,  that  were  uied  by  the  an- 
cients: Some  were  burnt,  fome  buried  in  the 
•arth,  and  fome  were  put  into  ftone  coffin?,  fiHed 
up  with  honey;  of  all  which  yr:i  may  confult 
Salmafius  to  SoIidus,  p.  850.  But  perhaps  Lu- 
cretius intend;-d  to  give  a  flight  challifetnent  to 
HerRclides  of  Pontus,  and  to  Dctnocrituj  of  whom 
Varro  "  ssri^l  rafr,; ;  Quare  Heradidcs  Ponticus 
plus  fapit,  qui  praicepir,  ot  comburerenr,  quruii 
D-'mocritus,  qui  ut  in  nielle  fervareat  :  qucm  ii 
•vulgus  fecutus  cffet,  periam  fi  centum  denariis  ca- 
licem  Mulfi  cmere  pcflimus."  Heraclid-^s,  who 
advifed  to  burn  dead  bodies,  was  wifer  than  De- 
mocritus,  who  would  have  them  be  kept  in  ho- 
ney;  for  if  his  advice  had  been  generally  follow- 
ed, a  cup  oftmetheglin  would  be  worth  a  great 
deal  of  money.  For  fo  fcrupuious  a  concern  for 
their  Ijppuktire  was  mean,  and  wholly  unbecoming 
of  philofophers.  Even  Petronius  was  bfaver  and 
more  wife  than  this  comes  to,  "  Attanien  fludli- 
busobrutonon  contingit  fepultura  :  tanquam  in- 
ttrfit  periturum  corpus,  quse  ratio  confumat,  ignis, 
sn  fiuftus,  an  mora  :  quicquid  feceris  hr^c  omnia 
eodem  ventura  funt  :  ferae  tan-.en  corpus  lacera- 
buut ;  tanquam  melius  ignis  accipiat."  But  a 
man,  whole  dead  body  is  rolled  up  and  down  in 
the  waves,  is  deprived  of  fepulture  :  As  if  it  were 
of  any  moment,  by  what  means  the  body,  that 
muft  perifn,  is  corifumed ;  whether  by  fire,  by 
water,  or  with  lenj^th  of  time  :  whatever  thou 
doft  with  it,  it  will  be  the  fame  at  long  run  :  but 
wild  beads  will  tear  it  to  pieces  ?  as  if  fire  would 
not  hurt  it  as  much.  Lucretius,  therefore,  juftiy 
blames  this  too  great  concern,  this  over-care  lor  a 
fenfelefs  lump  of  clay,  at  heft  but  the  very  leav- 
ings  of  a  foul :  and  lays. 

If,  while  he  live,  this  thought  m'llefl  his  he^id,  » 
What  wolf,  or  vuliure  {hall  devour  me  dead  ; 
He  waftes  his  days  in  idle  grief,  nor  can 
Diftinguifh  'twist  the  body,  and  the  man  : 
But  thinks  bimfelf  can  Hill  himfeit  furvive ; 
And,  what,  when  dead,  he  feels  not,  fctls  alive. 
Then  he  repines,  that  he  was  born  to  die ; 
Nor  know?,  in  death  there  is  no  other  he, 
No  living  ue  remains  his  grief  to  Vinr, 
And  o'er  his  lenfelef,  carcafe  to  Undent. 
If,  after  death,  'tis  painful  to  he  ten 
By  birds,  and  hearts;  then  why  not  fo  to  burn  ? 
Or,  drench'd  in  floods  of  honey  to  be  foak'd  ? 
Embalm'd,  at  once  to  be  prefcrv'd  and  chok'd  ? 
Or  on  an  airy  mountain's  top  to  lie, 
Expos'd  to  cold,  and  heav'n's  inclemency  ? 

Ver,  874.  This  was  rather  the  ancients  way  of 
smbAlming  than  of  burying  their  deadj    as  we 


may  gather  from  the  abovc-citedpaftage  of  Varro, 
and  from  Xenophon,  lib.  v.  'EK/.n^mi^i!,  where  he 
relates,  that  Agefipolis  king  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, being  feizcd  with  a  violent  diftcmper,  of 
which  he  died  the  i'eventh  day  after  he  was  ta- 
ken, was  put  into  "honey,  and  brought  to  Lace- 
denion,  where,  fays  he,  he  was  buried  in  a  royat 
fepulchre,  xaJ   ix,eivOi  filv   sv    f:t\ili  t£^«j,  x.cii  aofAic- 

Ver.  876.  Bccaufe  ic  is  commonly  efteemed  a 
great  misfortune  to  be  deprived  by  death  of  the 
bleflingrt  we  enjoy  in  life,  and  becaufe  men  are 
apt  to  bewail  thenifelves  th.it  they  mufl  die,  and 
leave  all  thofe  joys  behind  theHi  1  Lucretius,  in 
thsfe  twenty  verfes,  derides  that  vain  anxiety,  and 
teils  the  feli- tormentor, 

Bit  to  be  fnatch'd  from  all  thy  houfehold  joys, 
From    thy    challe    wife,  and  thy  dear  prattling 

boys, 
VVhofe  little  arms  about  thy  legs  are  caft; 
And  climbing  for  a  kifs,  prevent   their  mother's 

hartc, 
Infpiring  fccret  pleafiire  through  thy  bread  ; 
.-^U  thefe  (ball  be  no  more  :  thy  friends  oppreft 
Thy  care  and  courage  now  no  more  fliall  free : 
Ah  ;    wretch,  thou  cry'ft :    Ah  I   miferable  me  ! 
One   woeful  day  fweeps  children,    friends,   and 

wife, 
And  all  the  brittle  bleflings  of  my  life  : 
Add  one  thing  more,  and  all,  thou  fay'fl,  is  true  ; 
rhy  want  and  wi(h  of  them  is  vanilh'd  too. 
Wliich,  well  confider'd,  were  a  quick  relief 
To  all  thy  vain  imaginary  grief; 
For  thou  Ihait  fleep,  and  never  wake  again; 
And  quitting  life,  (halt  quit  thy  living  pain  : 
But  we  thy  fiieiid?  (hall  all  thofe  forrov/s  find,  "^ 
Which  in  forgetful  death  thou  leav'ft  behind  :    f . 
No  time  fiiall  dry  our  tears,  nor  drive  thes  from  l" 

our  mind,  J 

The  wot  It  that  can  befal  thee,  meafur'd  right. 
Is  a  found  fiumber,  end  a  long  good-night. 

Socrates,  in  the  dialogue  of  Plato,  infcrihed 
Axiochus,  lay*  to  the  fame  purpofe  :  "Uaourx  Vt 
iWOTi  TS  TS  TLoc'diKii  >.'tyovlo;,  oTi  0  Sa-vajo;  a  yri^}  tvj 
Z^Zi]xi  iriy.  8  5rss<  tss  («s']?)Xa;^;0Taj'  on  Ttoi  juiv  THi 
t'-'i'l'is  ix  ifiii.  01  ci.  u.z'iSxtiv'jii  itx  Mir<v,  ««•£  i  Tipi  ti 
vm  'iiTit  («  y.'ij  Tii\ iKa^)   sn,  tin    z^aBoss  'i;ri/.i  s^iai 

xrA  iifioiot,  (<i;  et  yioJ  Tijs  'Zx.vXkm,  it  TS  KiMJav^n  Tig 
oovooi]-),  <ruv  f/.YiTi  ohJmv,  //.riTi  us'Tioov  ■Wi^)  T^y  Ti/-iurri» 
icoft'i-jiiy.  To  ycc^  if»S«^iJv  reTs  Sffiv  Isriy,  <Ta7;  ot  ix  i<n 
•Zviiii  dv  etv) ; 

Ver.  895.  For  as  death  is  efteemed  a  perpetual 
deep,  fo  IS  deep  a  temporary  death,  or  at  lead  an: 
image  of  death. 

Stulte,  quid  eft  fomnus  gelidx  nifi  mortis  imago  ? 

And  the  general,  who  killed  one  of  his  foldiers, 
whom  he  found  fleeping  upon  duty,  faid  pleafant- 
ly  enough,  "  Talem  reliqui,  quaieni  invcni ;"  i 
left  him  as  I  found  him. 

9  s  'i 
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Ver  896.  Weak  and  foolifh  are  they  who  bc- 
n'ail  rhe  tJead  without  niealure ;  and  chey  too, 
■who  repine  and  grieve  that  themfelvcs  muft  die, 
but  more  foolifli  ihey,  who  in  their  fcafts  and 
merriments, 

■  ■    " Would  be  thought  the  wits. 

And  yet  diftiirh  their  mirth  with  melancholy  fits, 
When  healths    go    round,  and   kindly  brimmers 

flow, 
Till  rhe  freih  garlands  on  their  foreheads  glow. 
They  whirte  ai:d  xry  ;  Let  us  make  hade  to  live  ; 
Short  are  the  joys  that  human  lite  can  give. 

DryJ. 
And  thus  they  damp  their  delights  with  the  re- 
nu-mbrance  of  death,  as  if  in  the  grave  they  were 
to  be  parched  up  with  unquenchable  thirft,  cr  tor- 
mented w  ith  tile  want  of  any  of  the  enjoyments 
Ci  this  life. 

Eternal  preachers!  who  corrupt  the  draught, 
And  pall  the  god,  who  never  thinks  with  thought. 
Idiots  v.'ith  all  that  thought,  to  whom  the  worll 
Of  death,  is  want  of  drink,  and  endlefs  thirll ; 
Or.  any  fond  defire  as  vain  as  theCe.  Dryd. 

Eut  Lucretius  bids  them  call  to  mind,  that 

Iv'n  in  tiieir  fleep,  the  body  'Arapt  in  eafe. 
Supinely  lies,  as  in  the  peaccfal  grave, 
And  wanting  nothing,  nothing  can  it  crave. 

V/hy  then  do  the  fools  dread  a  want  of  any  thing 
when  they  arexicad;  lince  death,  more  than  fleep, 
fcatters  the  principles  of  the  foul,  and  more  de- 
prives men  of  their  fenfc.     For 

Were  that  found  tieep  eternal,  it  were  death; 
Yet  the  firfl  atoms  then,  the  feects  of  breath. 
Art  moving  near  to  fenfe  ;  we  do  but  fhake 
And  roufe  that  fenfe,  and  ftraight  we  are  awake. 
Then  death  to  us,  and  death's  anxiety 
Is  lefs  than  nothing,  if  a  lefs  can  be  ; 
Per  then  our  atoms  which  in  order  lay, 
Aje  fcatter'd  from  their  heap,  and  pufF'd  away; 
And  never  can  return  into  their  place, 
When  once  the  paule  of  life  has  left  an  empty 
fpace.  Dryd. 

Ibid.  It  was  the  cuflom  of  the  ancients,  as 
veil  Greeks  as  Latins,  at  their  fcalts  and  enter- 
tainments, not  only  to  ftrew  their  rooms  with 
Eowcrs;  but  thenifelves,  the  giiefls,  and  even  the 
T/aitcrs  wore  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads; 
and  this  they  did,  fays  Pliny,  to  difpel,  by  the  frao-. 
rancy  of  the  flowers,  the  vapours  and  heavinefs 
that  proceeded  from  too  much  drinking.  '•  Cra- 
puiam  et  gravedines  capitis,  impolitis  coronis,  ol- 
IaC"iione  difcutiunt,"  lib.  3X.  Nat.  Hifl.  cap.  19. 
May,  even  the  very  goblets  were  crowned  like- 
v'ifc\7ith  garlands. 

Cratcras  magnos  flatuunt,  et  vina  caronant. 
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And 

'I'tim  pater  A..-ichifes  magnum  cratera  coroni 
Induiti  implevlrque  nicro,  &c. 

V.'hi.h  can.iot  be  iiite.'-pretcd  asforae.du  the 


of  Homer.  They  crowned  bowls  with  drink ;  and 
bowls,  fay  they,-  may  then  be  faid  to  be  crowned 
with  drink,  when  they  are  filled  fo  full  that  the 
liquor  rifcs  above  the  brims  of  the  bowl ;  and  thif 
we  call  a  bumper,  from  the  wine's  fwelling  high- 
er than  the  brimi  of  the  glafj.  But  Homer  may 
as  well  be  conftrued,  they  crowned  bowl.>of  drink, 
as  bowls  with  drink.  It  is  evident  too,  from  fe- 
veral  places  in  fcripture,  that  garlands  were  like- 
wife  in  great  ufe  among  the  Jews  at  their  feafts, 
efpecially  their  nuptials,  Ifa.  Ixi.  lo.  The  Latin 
reads,  like  a  bridegroom  crowned  with  garlands. 
Wild.  ii.  8.  iizek.  xii.  16.  Lam.  v.  aj.  Ecdef. 
xxxii.  I.  &.C. 

Ver.  S()(j.  We  find  fomething  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  in  Pctronius.  where  he  defcribes  the  banquet 
of  Trimalchio,  who,  when  a  fervant,  had  brought 
in  a  hlver  ikeleton,  and  let  it  on  the  table,  cried 
out, 

Heu,  heu  nos  miferos  I  quam  totus  horauncio  ni- 
hil eft  : 
Sic  erinitis  cunfli,  poflquam  nos  auferet  orcus  : 
Ergo  vivamus,  duni  licet  effe  bene. 

And  the  old  Epicurean  epigram  gives  the  fame 
advice  ; 


Cum  te  mortalem  noris,  prasfcntibus  exple 
Deliciis  animum:   poft  iriortem  nulla  voluptas. 

To  which  I  add  the  following  lines  out  of  Ana 
creon,  as  they  are  rendered  by  Cowley  : 

Crown  n.e  wirh  rofes  whilft  I  live; 
Now  your  wines  and  ointments  give. 
After  df  ?.th  I  nothing  crave  ; 
Let  me  alive  my  pleafures  have, 
All  are  Stoics  in  the  grave. 


} 


But  St.  Jerome,  writing  againftJovinianus,blame« 
thefe  inconfideratc  revellers  in  thefe  words:  "  Man- 
duca,  et  bibe  ;  et  fi  tibi  placet,  cum  Ifraelc  luds 
confjrgens,  etcanito;  Manducemus  et  bibamus, 
eras  enim  moriemur.  Monducet  et  bibat,  qui  poft 
cibos  expcdtat  interitum ;  qui  cum  Epicuro  dicit : 
Poll  mortem  nihil  eft,  et  mora  ipfa  nihil  eft." 

Ver.  916.  That  his  difpiuation  againft  the  fear 
of  death  may  be  the  more  efficacious,  the  poet,  ia 
thefe  twenty-nine  verfe?,  introduces  nature  fpeak- 
iag.  and  thus  ftrengthens  his  arguments  by  the 
authority  of  the*perfon  that  fpeaks.  If  thou  haft 
met  with  crofles  and  afllidlions,  if  thy  whole  life 
has  been  one  continued  courfe  and  feries  of  adver- 
fitits,  lay  down  thy  burden,  wretch,  and  learu  at 
laft  to  fiiffcr  eallt.  If  thou  haft  been  profperoui, 
and  led  a  life  of  joy  and  pleafui^e,  go  away  con- 
tent with  thq  bounteous  bleffings  I  have  given- 
thee.  Expedl  no  new.  There  is  a  viciflitude  of 
all  things,  as  well  as  of  times  and  feafons ;  the 
fame  a  ways  fucceed  the  fanie.  If  age  has  not 
yet  weakened  and  impaired  thy  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour, yet  then  haft  eujoyed  all  the  good  things, 
that  I  cJiri  give  thee.  And  if  thou  art  worn  out 
witli  years,  why  dofl;  thou  dread  and  delay  to  die  I 
Let  us  fupjjofc,  fays  Lucrctiusj 
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i-— Great  Nature's  voice  fliould  call 

To  thee,  or  me,  or  any  of  us  all : 

"What  doft  thou  mean,  ungrateful  wretch,  thou 

vain, 
Thou  mortal  thing,  thus  idly  to  complain, 
And  figh,  and  fob,  that  thou  ftialt  be  no  more  ? 
For,  if  thy  life  were  pleafant  heretofore, 
If  all  the  bounteous  blefllngs  I  could  give, 
Thou  haft  enjoy'd;  if  thou  haft  known  t©  live 
And  pieafure  not  leak'd  through  thee  like  a  fieve 
Why  doft  thou  not  give  thanks,  as  at  a  plenteous 

feaft,  ftliy  reft  •' 

Cramm'd  to  the  throat  with  life,  and  rife,  and  take 
But  if  my  blefilngs  thou  haft  thrown  away, 
If  indigefted  joys  pafs'd  through  and  would  not 

ftay. 
Why  doft  thou  wilh  for  more  to  fquander  ftill  ? 
If  life  be  grown  a  load,  a  real  ill, 
And  [  would  all  thy  cares  and  labours  end  ; 
Lay  down  thy  burden,  fool,  and  know  thy  friend. 
To  pleafe  thee,  I  have  empty'd  all  my  ftore;     T 
I  can  invent,  and  can'fupply  no  more;  ( 

But  run  the  round  again,  the  round  I  ran  be-T 

fore.  .Dry  /.  3 

Ver.  925.  Horace  has  imitated  this  palTage, 
Sat.  I.  lib.  i. 

Unde  fit  ut  raro,  qui  fe  vixiffc  beatuni 
Dicat,  et  exafto  contentus  tempore  vitas 
Cedat,  uti  couvivi  fatur,  reperire  queamus. 

Ver.  939.    Menippus  in  Luclan   aflcs   Chiron 
the  reafon  why  he  chofe  to  die,  when  he  might 
have  been  immortal .'    Chiron  anfwered,  Becaufe 
in    life    there   was  nothing   new,    bat   the  fame 
things  over  and  over  again;  which  continual  vi- 
ciflltude  had  cloyed  me,  and  created  in  my  mind 
a  fatiety,  and  even  a  lothing  of  life. 
Thus  though  thou  art  not  broken  yet  with  years. 
Yet  ftill  the  felf-fame  fcene  of  thing?  appears; 
Ard  would  be  ever,  could'ft  thou  ever  live; 
For  life  is  ftill  but  life,   there's  nothing  new  to 
give.  Dryd. 

Ver.  945.  Hitherto  nature  has  only'gently  re- 
primanded thofe  who  are  never  weary  of  living. 
She  now,  in  thefe  thirty-two  verfes,  more  ftiarpiy 
rebukes  thofe  who  are  immeafurably  greedy  of 
life,  even  though  it  be  grown  a  burden  to  them  ; 
cfpecially  t^ie  aged,  who  are  become  incapable  of 
enjoying  the  pleafures  of  this  world.  As  in  a 
theatre,  fo  in  this  life,  each  man  has  his  part  to 
play;  and  the  old  have  no  more  right  to  live, 
liian  a  player  has  to  tarry  on  the  ftage,  after  he 
lias  aded  his  part.  Be  gone,  f^iys  flie,  decrepid 
fot,  thou  who  haft  outlived  content  and  pieafure, 
and  art -grown  covetous  of  pain.  Thou  haft  no- 
thing more  to  do  here;  therefore,  die  as  foon  as 
thou  canft, 

And  leave  thofe  joys,  unfuiting  to  thy  age, 
To  a  frcfti  comer,  and  refign  the  ftage. 
All  things,  like  thee,  have  times  to  rife  and  rot ; 
And  from  each  other*>  ruin  aie  bej;ot  : 
For  life  is  not  confin'd  to  him  or  thee, 
'lis  giv'n  10  all  for  ufc,  to  none  for  property.  > 


What  doft  thou  fear  ?     In  the  faWe'?  of  the  poets 

there  is  not  one  fyllable  of  truth;  hut  the  living 

fuffcr  thofe  torments  which  they  dread  hi  n^tu- 

rity. 

For  all  the  difmal  tales  that  poets  tell. 

Are  verify'd  on  earth,  and  not  in  hell. 

Confider  former  ages  paft  and  gone, 

Whofe  circles  ended  long  ere  thine  begun. 

Then  tell  me,  fool,  what  parts  in  them  thou  haft? 

Thus  may 'ft  thou  judge  the  future  by  the  paft; 

What  horror  fee'ft  thou  in  that  quiet  ftate .' 

What  bugbear  dreams  to  fright  thee  after  fate  ? 

No  ghofts,  no  goblins,  that  ftill  paflage  keep; 

But  all  is  there  fercne  in  that  eternal  flcep.  BryJ. 

Ver.  957.  That  is.  be  content  to  leave  thofe 
delights  of  which  thou  haft  enjoyed  thy  ftiarc,  and 
art  no  longer  able  to  tafte.  To  this  purpofe  fays 
Horace, 

Vivere  ft  reflc  nefcis,  dccede  peritis  : 
Lufifti  fatfs,  edifti  fatis,  atq.  bibifli; 
Tcmpus  abire  tibi  eft.  IJli,  ii.  £/>.  2. 

Ver.  977.  Here  the  poet,  that  he' may  entirely 
deliver  the  minds  of  men  from  the  fear  of  death, 
endeavours  to  perfuade,  that  there  are  no  punifli- 
ments  after  this  life.  And  to  this  end  he  employs 
the  following  forty-eight  verfes  to  explain  the  fa- 
bles of  the  poets :  that  of  Tantalus  in  five  verfes, 
of  Ti'tyus  in  eleven  verfes.  of  Sifyphus  in  ten 
verfes,  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus  in  ten  verfes, 
of  the  Furies,  Cerberus,  &c.  in  twelve  verfes. 
For  thofe  fabies,  fay-  he,  are  meant  of  the  living; 
for  Tantalus  is  the  fuperftitious  mpn  ;  Tityus,  he 
v;ho  is  a  flave  to  his  lufts  or  inordinate  defires; 
Sifyphus  reprefents  him,  who  in  vain  aims  at  fo- 
vereignty,  and  never  attains  his  wifli;  the  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus  are  the  avaricious,  whofe  thirft  oE 
riches  is  never  fatisfied  ;  ai  for  Cerberus,  the  Fu- 
ries, &c.  we  are  to  deem  them  to  be  the  execu- 
tioners that  infli(£t  the  puuifhments  on  malefac- 
tors, or  rather  the  cnnfcience  of  the  guilty,  which, 
is  the  greateft  of  all  tormen'ors, 

Ver.  979.  In  thefe  five  verfes,  he  explains  the 
fable  of  i'antalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  the  li>n  of  Ju- 
piter, by  the  nymph  Plote,  and  grandfather  ot' 
Agameninon  and  Menelaus.  He,  when  he  treat- 
ed fome  of  the  gods,  to  make  trial  of  their  divini- 
ty, ferved  up  his  own  fon  Pelops  to  the  table  ; 
but  all  the  gods,  except  Ceres,  who  eat  a  fhoul- 
dcr,  abftained  froni  rafting  cf  the  difti ;  and  to 
punifli  the  father  for  his  flagitious  cruelty,  threw 
him  into  hell,  to  be  tormented  with  eternal  hun- 
ger and  thirft.  For  lie  is  feigned  to  be  let  up  to 
the  chin  in  the  river  Eridaiias,  and  to  have  appks 
hanging  about  his  head  ;  but  not  to  be  admitted 
either  to  drink  of  the  water,  or  eat  of  the  ap- 
ples. The  mytholoo-ifts  gei:erally  interpret  this 
iable  of  the  avaricious,  who  have  no:  the  foul  to 
make  ufe  even  ol  their  parental  eftates.  ihus 
Horat.  lib.  i.  Serni.  Sat.  I. 
Tantalus  a  labris  fatiens  fugientia  captat 
Fiuniina.  Quid  rides?  mtitato  nomine,  de  te 
I    Fabula  t  arratur,  C  ■   geftis  undique  faccis 

Indormas  inhians,  t    tarquam  parcere  facris 
I  Coger;?,  auc  ^iit'i&  tanquamgaudere  Tabellfi, 
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"Which  Cowley  has  thus  rendered  : 

In  a  full  flood  {lands  Tantalus,  hi}  flcin 

Wasli'd  o'er  in  vain,  fe^r  evcrr  dry  within. 

He  catches  at  the  flreani  T>ith  greedy  lips, 

From  his  touch'd  mouth  the  wautoii  torrent  ilipf. 

You  laugh  ?  yet  change  the  name,  this  fable  is  thy 

ftory. 
Thou  in  a  flood  of  ufelefs  wealth  dofl  glory; 
Which  thou  canft  only  touch,  but  never  tafle, 
1"h'  abundar.ce  ft!U,  and  ftili  the  want  docs  lall. 

Mscrobius  in  Simn.  Sc:p.  lib.  i.  cap.  ic.  "  An- 
tequim  ftmiiuni  Philofi  phia;  circa  Natur?e  inqiii- 
fitinnem  ad  tantiim  vigoris  adolefcerer,  qui  per 
diverfas  geiites  auilorts  conftituendi?  facris  cert- 
moniaruni  fuerunt,  aiiiid  tlfc  inferos  ncgavetunt, 
quam  ipfa  corpora,  quibcs  inchifiE  aninne  carce- 
rem  foedunn  tenebris,  horridum  fordibus,  et  crunre 
patiuntur:  hoc  animss  fepu!ch:uai,  hcc  Ditis  con- 
cava,  hoc  inferos  vocaverunt,  ct  omnia,  quae  illic 
effe  credidit  fabulofa  perfuafio,  in  nobifmetipfis,  et 
in  jpfi*  hunianis  corporihus  affignare  conati  I'unt. 

lUos  aiunt  epulis  ante  era  pofitis  excruciari 

fame,  et  inedia  tabefcere,  quos  magis  magilque 
acquireadi  defiderium  cogit  praslentem  copiam 
tivn  videre:  qui  in  afiluentia  inopes,  egeftatis  ma- 
la in  ubertate  patiuntur;  nefcientes  parta  refpi- 
cere,  dum  egeiit  habendis."  But  Lucretius  repre- 
ftnts  the  fable  of  Tantalus  otherwife,  and  inter- 
prets it  in  a  different  manner,  telling  us,  that 
Ho  Tantalus  looks  up  with  fearful  eye. 
Or  dreads  th'  impending  rock  to  crufli  him  from 
on  high  ;  [hours  ; 

But   fear  of  chance   on   earth   difturbs  our   eafy 
Or  vain  iriiagin'd  wrath  of  vain  imagin'd  pow'rs. 

DryJ. 
"Where  we  fee  he  follows  their  opinion,  who  fay, 
that  a  ftone  is  hanging  over  the  head  of  Tantalus 
in  hell,  the  fall  of  which  he  perpetually  dreads. 
Thus  too  Euripides  in  Oreftes: 
Koj«/^?f  VTielixXovIa  ceiuaiv&iv  ■sri'raay 
.  AiBi  ZTOTiiTui,   X.XI  Tivei  Tuvrr/j  emnv. 

Ver.  984  In  thefe  eleven  verfes,  he  defcribes 
the  punifliment,  and  explains  tiie  fable  of  Tityus, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter,  by  Elara,  duughter  of  Orcho- 
inenus.  He  attempted  to  ravifh  Latona,  the  mo- 
ther  of  Apollo,  who  killed  him  with  his  arrov/s, 
and  fent  him  into  he!!,  where  a  vulture  is  conti- 
nually digging  into  his  liver,  and  feedinjf  upon 
it;  which,  neverthelefs,  grows  as  faft  as  the  vul- 
ture devours  it.  He  is  feigned  to  have  been  of 
fo  enormous  a  fize,  that,  when  he  lay  down,  his 
body  covered  no  lefs  than  nine  acres  of  ground. 
Thus  Ovid.  Metam.  iv.  ver.  457. 
"Vifcera  prabebar  Tityus  lanianda,  novemque 
Jogeribns  diUentus  erar. 

And  Virgil,  ^n.  vi   ver.  s^S- 

Hcc  non  et  Tityon,  Terr:e  omniparentis  Alum- 

num, 
Cerncre  erat,  per  tota  novem  cui  jugera  corpus 
Porrigitur;   roftrcque  immanis  vuitur  obnunco 
Immnrtale  jccur  tundcn^,  loecundaque  j  jenis 
Vifcera,  riniaturque  cpuli,,  habitatque  iub  alto 
IPciftore  ;  nee  fibris  re^uics  datur  alia  renatis. 


3    LUCRE TIU«. 


There  Tityus  was  to  fee,  who  took  his  birth 
From  heav'n;  his  nurfing  from  the  foodful  earth. 
Here  his  gigantic  linibs,  with  large  embrace, 
Enfold  nine  acres  of  infernal  fpace  ; 
A  rav'nrius  vulture  in  his  open'd  fide. 
Her  crooked  heak  and  cruel  talon"  try'd  ; 
Still  ior  the  growing  iiver  digg'd  his  brraft; 
111-  growing  liver  ftill  fupply'd  the  feaft ; 
Still  are  hi»  entrails  fruitiul  (u  their  pains, 
i  h'  immortal  hunger  lafts,  th'  immortal  food  re- 
main.s.  DryJ. 

But  Lucretius  teaches  that  this  is  merely  a  fable 

of  the  poets,  and  that 

No  Tityus,  torn  l''y  vulture",  lies  in  hell; 

Nor  could  the  lobes  of  his  rank  liver  fwell 

To  that  prodigious  mafs  for  their  eternal  meal; 


i 


Nor  in  eternal  torments  coi^  he  lie; 
Nor  could  his  corps  fufiicicnt  food  fupply ; 
But  he's  the  Tityus,  who  by  love  opprels'd. 
Or  tyrant  pallion  preying  on 
And  ever  anxious  thoughts, 


by  love  opprels'd,       "y 
on  his  brcuft,  S- 

s,  is  robb'd  of  reft,      j 
DryJ. 


And  this  opinion  of  Lucretiu')  is  confirmed  by 
Scrvius,  who,  on  the  above-cited  pailage  of  Vir- 
gil, fays,  "  Sane  dc  his  omnibus  rebus  mire  red- 
didit Lucretius,  et  confirmat  in  nolli  a  effe  vit& 
omnia,  quE  finguntur  de  Inferis.  Dicit  enim  Ti- 
tyum  amoisni  effe,  hoc  etl  Libidineai,  qus,  fe-  .  , 
cunduni  Phyficos  et  Medicos,  in  jecore  eft,  ut  Ri- 
fiis  in  Splcne,  Iracimdia  in  Fellc,"  &c.  And  Ma- 
crobius  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  when  he  ity, 
'■  Vulturem  jecur  immortalc  tutidentem  nihil  ali- 
ud  intelligi  voluerunt  (vetercs)  quam  tormtnfa 
confcientiae,  obnoxirc  flat'itio,  vifccrj  inteiiora  ri- 
mantis,  et  ipfa  vitalia  indeftfia  adniini  fceleris  ad- 
monitione  laniatitis,  feniperqiie  curas,  ii  forte  re- 
quiefctre  ttntaverint,  e.Kcitanti",  taiiquam  fibris 
renafcentibus  inhserendo,  nee  nlla  fibi  niiferatione 
parcentes;  lege  hac,  qu.i  fe  juJice  nemo  noctns 
abfolvitur,  nee  de  fe  fuam  poteft  viti.re  icr.tcn- 
tiam."  In  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  And  witb, 
this  agrees  the  epigram  i.n  Petronits  : 

(>ai  vuitur  jecur  ultimum  pcrcrrat,    _ 
Et  peflus  trahit,  intimafque  f.I.ira'=,       • 
Non  eft  quern  tiniidi  vocart  Potts, 
Scd  cordis  mala,  livor  atque  luxus. 

Prometheus  too  is  faid  by  fonic  to  fuller  the  Uks 
punifliment. 

Ver.  995.  In  thtfe  ten  verfes,  he  explains  the 
fable  of  Sifyphus,  the  fon  of  Tliolus,  who,  for  in- 
ftfting  Attica  with  his  robberies,  was  flain  by 
Thclcus,  king  of  the  Athenians;  in  whofe  honour 
the  Greeks  feigned  that  Sif)phus  was  condemned 
in  hell  to  roll  a  ftone  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
which,  when  with  great  labour  he  had  forced  it 
up.  tumbled  down  again,  fo  that  he  was  always 
to  begin  his  talk  anew.  But  Lucretius  fays, 
'I'he  Sifyphus  is  he,  whom  noife  and  ftrife 
Seduce  from  all  the  foft  retrtr^s  of  life; 
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To  vex  tlie  government,  difturb  the  law?; 
Drunk  witli  the  fumes  of  popular  applaufe, 
He  courts  the  giddy  crowd  to  make  him  great, 
And  fweats,  and  toils  in  vain  to  mount  the  fov' 

reign  feat ; 
For  flill  to  aim  at  pow'r,  and  flill  to  fail, 
Ever  to  flrive,  and  never  to  prevail, 
"What  is  it  but  in  reafoii's  true  account. 
To  heave  the  (lone  againft  the  rifmg  mount ;  | 

Which,  urg'd  and  labour'd,  and  forc'd  up  with  | 

pain,  I 

Recoils,  and  rolls  impetuous  down,  and  fmolces  j 

along  the  plain.  Dryd. 

And   Macrobius,  in   the   place  laft   cited,  agrees  | 
with  Lucretius  in  this  opinion,  and  fays,  "  Saxum  j 
ingens  volvere  inefScacibus  laboriofifque  conatibus,  | 
vitani  terentes,  atram  filicem  lapfuram  femper  et  j 
cadenti  fimilem,  illorum  capitibus  imminere,  qui 
arduas  potellates,  et  infauftani  ambiunt  Tyranni- 
dem,  nunquam   Cne   timore  vidluri,  et    cogentes 
fubjetSlum  vulgus  odifie,  dum  metuat,  femper  fibi  > 
videntur  exirium,  quod  merentur  excipere.'* 

Ver.  10C5.  In  thefe  ten  verfes  the  poet  explains 
the  fable  of  the  Fifty  Daughters  of  Danaus  king 
of  the  Argives,  who  were  married  to  the  fifty 
fons  of  their  father's  brother  ^gyfthus  ;  and  who, 
all  of  them,  except  Clytemneftra,  killed  their 
hufbands  in  one  night.  Of  them  the  poets  fabled 
that  they  were  doomed  in  hell  to  fill  a  leaky  vef- 
fcl  with  water.  See  Macrobius  in  Somn.  Scip. 
lib,  i.  cap.  ic.  and  Horat.  Od.  a.  lib.  iii.  Biit  Lu- 
cretius interprets  it  of  the  luxurious,  who  are  never 
filled  or  fatisfied  with  the  bleffings  of  this  life ; 
and  fay?, 

Then  flill  to  treat  thy  ever-craving  mind 
With  ev'ry  bleffing,  and  of  ev'ry  kind, 
Yet  never  fill  thy  rav'ning  appetite. 
Though  years  and  fcafons  vary  the  delight ; 
Yet  nothing  to  be  feen  of  all  the  (lore ; 
But  ftill  the  wolf  within  thee  barks  for  m»re. 
This  is  the  fable's  moral,  which  they  tell, 
Of  fifty  foolifh  virgins  damn'd  in  hell 
To  leaky  vefTels  which  the  liquor  fpilJ, 
To  vcflcls  of  their  fex  which  none  could  ever  fill. 

I)r*id. 

Ver.  1015.  In  thefe  twelve  verfes,  he  teaches, 
that  there  are  no  fuch  things  as  the  Furies,  Cerbe- 
rus, nor  any  of  thofe  punilhmenfs  with  which  the 
guilty  are  faid  to  be  tortured  in  hell;  and,  indeed, 
having  taught  that  fouls  arc  mortal,  it  of  neceiTuy 
follows,  that  there  are  no  puniihments  after  death. 
He  therefore  interprets  all  thofe  things  to  be 
meant  only  of  this  lifq  ;  and  fays  that, 

As  for  the  dog,  the  furies,  and  their  fnakes. 
The  gloomy  caverns  and  the  burning  lakes, 
And  all  the  vain  infernal  trumpery. 
They  neither  are,  nor  were,  nor  e'er  can  be. 
But  here  on  earth  the  guilty  have  in  view. 
The  mighty  pains  to  mighty  mifchiefs  due: 
Racks,  prifons,  poifons,  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
Stripes,  hangmen,  pitch,  and  fuffocating  fmoke  ; 
^nd  laft,  and  moll,  if  thefe  were  cafl  behind, 
I'll*  avenging  honor  of  a  confcious  iniAd, 


Whofe  deadly  fear  anticipates  the  blow, 
And  fees  no  end  of  puniflimcnt  and  woe, 
But  looks-for  more  at  the  laft  gafp  of  breath  : 
This  makes  a  hell  on  earth,  and  life  a  death. 

Dryd. 

To  this  purpofe,  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Rof- 

cius  Amerinus,  fays  admirably  well.  "  Nolite  pu- 
tare,  qucmadmodurn  in  Fabulis,  eos,  qui  aliquid 
impic  fceleraieque  commiferunt,  agitari  et  pertcr- 
reri  Furiarum  tedis  ardenribus :  fua  quamquc 
fraus,  fuos  terror  maxime  vexat,  fuum  quemque 
fcelus  agitat,  amentiaque  aflicit,  fua;  nialai  cogita- 
tiones  confcientiaque  animi  terrent.  fix.  Amt  im- 
piis  aflidux  domtfticceque  Furia:,  quse  dies  tiodtef- 
que  parentum  psnas  a  confceleratifliniis  fdiis  re- 
pctunt."  Do  not  fancy  what  the  fables  fay,  that 
men  who  have  committed  any  impious  or  wicked 
adlion,  are  haunted  and  terrified  with  the  flaming 
torches  of  the  furie.=.  Every  man's  own  offences, 
his  own  terror  chiefly  difturb  him  ;  every  man's 
own  wickednefs  haunts  and  makes  him  mfd;  his 
own  cruel  thoughts,  and  the  ccnfcioufnefs  of  his 
own  guilt  terrify  him.  Thefe  are  to  the  iinpious 
thofe  affiduous  and  domeftic  furies,  who  day  and 
night  require  and  avenge  the  puniftiments  of  the 
parents,  of  their  moft  flagitious  fons.  And  Lac- 
tantius  fays,  there  are  three  paffions  that  drive 
men  headlong  into  all  manner  of  wickcdnefs: 
anger,  covetoufnefs,  and  luft.  Therefore,  the  poets 
faid  there  are  three  furies  that  torment  the  minds 
of  men.  Anger  feeks  for  revenge  ;  covetoufnefs 
for  riches  ;  and  luft  for  fenfual  delights.  "  Tres 
funt  AffecSlus,  qui  homines  in  omnia  facinora  pras- 
cipites  agunt  Propterea  Poetset  tres  Furias  effe 
dixerunt,  qua;  mentes  hominum  esagitant :  ira 
ultionem  defiderat,  cupiditas  opes,  libido  volupta- 
tes."  De  vero  Cultu,  cap.  19. 

Ibid.  The  Furies]  They  were  three  in  number  ; 
the  daughters  of  the  river  Acheron,  and  of  night. 
The  poets  feigned  them  to  have  fnakes  inftead  of 
hair,  and  to  be  the  inflidiors  of  the  torments  in 
hell ;  and  alfo,  that  they  always  bore  flaming 
torches  and  whips  in  their  hands.  Virgil,  iEneid- 
vi.  v. J- 6. 

Continuo  fontes  ultrlx  accinfla  flagello 
Tifiphone  qnatit  infultans,  torvofque  liniftra 
Intentans  angues,  vocaC  agmina  fxva  fororum. 

And  ver.  605. 

Furiarum  maxima  juxta 

Accubat— — — 

Exurgicque  facem  attollens,  atque  intonat  ore. 

Straight  o'er  the  guilty  ghofts  the  fury  ftiakes 
The  founding  whip,  and  brandiibes  her  fnakes; 
And  the  pale  finner  with  her  fitters  takes. 
The  queen  of  furies  by  their  fides  is  fet : 

Her  hiding  fnakes  (he  rears, 

Tofiing  hd^'torch,  and  thund'ring  in  their  ears. 

I>ryd. 

Ibid.  Cetiiri/s]  He  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  a 

dog  with  three  heads,  that  guards  the  gates  of  heli, 

ApoUodorus  defcribes  him  with   three  heads,  a 

dragon'*  tail,  and  his  back  flu:k  thick  with  fer- 
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pents  heads  of  "feveral  forts.     Hefiod,'  in  Thengon. 
gives  him  fifty  heads,  Virgil,  jKneid.  vi.  ver.  417. 

Cerherus  hxc  ingen*  latrafu  rejjna  trifauci 
Pirfonat,  adccrfo  recubai)s  iminanis  in  Antro 

.— Horrerc  videas  jam  colla  coiubris, 

-tria  guttura  pandens. 

In  his  den  they  found 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  found. 

Grim  Cerberus,  who  fooii  began  to  rear 

His  creAed  fnake«,  and  arm'd  his  briftling  ha!r. 

Op'nini;  his  greedy  grinning  jaws  he  gapes 

With  three  cnormcus  nioutls.  P>'yJ- 

Thus  too  Horace,  Od.  a.  lib.  iii. 

Ceflit  immanis  tibi  blandlfnti  ^ 

Janitor  aulse 

Cerberus;  quamvis  furiale  centum 

Muiiiant  angues  caput  ejus,  atque 

Spiritus  tettr,  lanleique  manet 

Ore  triiingui. 

Ver.  ioi8.  Here  our  tranfiatfir  has  changed 
the  ancients  way  of  pnnifliing  cri; -.jnals  into  the 
more  modern  punifhments,  he  takes  no  notice  of 
■what  Lucretius  cal:s 

— — Horribilis  de  faxo  j  =  (5lu,  denrfum  : 

■Wliich  Dryden,  who  keeps  more  clofe,  in  this  place, 
to  the  original,  readers  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which 
wa;-  a  precipice,  from  whence  iuch  as  were  guilty 
of  trcalon  ayainft  the  Oate  were  thrown  down.  It 
WRs  calltd  Moris  Tarpcius,  from  Tarjicia.a  veftal 
virgin,  who  was  buried  there.  This  was  ihe, 
who  agreed  with  the  Sahines  to  betray  the  ca- 
))itol  to  thefti^  provided  they  would  give  her  what 
they  wore  on  their  left  arms  ;  which  they  pro- 
>  mifen  to  do:  fne  meant  their  bracelets:  hut  they 
had  no  fooner  entered  rl-.e  capitol  hy  her  means, 
than  they  fell  t'?  tiirowiiig  their  targets  upon  her, 
vhich  inflantly  prefftd  and  fmuthered  her  to 
dea'h.  Horace,  lib.  i.  ifat.  6.  mentions  this  pu- 
nifliment :  '       ■ 

Dejicere  c  laxo  cives ;  aut  traderc  Cadmo  ? 

Ver  lOZl.  Dryden.  in  the  tragedy  of  Aurenge- 
zebc,  h?.s  an  excellent  defcription  tif  the  t<  rnicnt- 
ing  terrors  of  a  guilty  mind ;'  and  which  agrees 
very  well  with  this  paffage  of  our  author  : 

Severe  decrees  may  keep  our  tongues  in  awe  : 
But  to  our  ihoughlswhat  edidt  can  give  law  ? 
Ev'n  yen  yourlclf  to  your  own  brea{l:  fnail  tell 
Your  crimes,  and   your  own   tonlcience   be   your 

heil:  '  « 

Amidfb  your  train  this  unfeer  juflge  will  wait ; 
Examine  how  you  came  by  all  your  fiate; 
Upbraid  your  impious  pomp;  and  in  your  ear 
Will  hollow  rebel  !  traitor  I  niurderejJ 
Your   iIl-;;ot   jow'r,  wan  looks,  ar^cares  fliall 

bring  ; 
Known  but  by  difcontent  to  be  a  king  : 
Of  crowds  afraid,  yet  anxious  when  aloncy 
You'll  fit,  and  1-rood  your  forrows  on  a  throne. 

And  Lee,  in  Mithridate:,  fayo  finely  : 


My  ugly  guilt  flies  in  my  confciotis  face  ;  ' 
And  1  an»  vanquifli'd,  flain  with  bofoni  war. 

Ver.  1027.  In  thefe  thirty-two  verfes,  the  poef 
rebukes  that  worthlcfs  race  of  men,  who  feem  to 
think  thcnifelves  born  for  no  other  purpofe,  than 
to  indulge  themlelvcs  in  cafe  and  pleafure,  and  to 
wafte  their  days  in  idlcnefs  :  I'or  why  fhouid  fuch 
men,  who  are  altogether  ufelefs  in  their  genera- 
tions, repine  at  their  being  fuhje^i;  to  the  fame 
laws  and  neccffuy  of  fate,  to  which  the  mofl  po- 
tent emperors,  iegifiators,  founders  of  cities,  the 
greateft  wits,  and  the  mofl:  illuflrious  in  arts  and 
fciences,  have  in  all  times  been  fubjeft,  nnd  forced 
to  fubniit.  Certainly  their  condition  ought  to  be 
worfe,  and  yet  they  complain  of  its  being  equal. 
Ancus,  fays  he,  Xerxes,  and  Scipio,  died  loug  ago. 
All  the  poets,  and  even  Homer,  the  prince  and 
father  of  them  all  ;  Democritus,  nay,  Epicurus 
himfelf,  the  befl  of  all  philofophers,  is  dead : 
Therefore. 

When  thoughts  of  death  difturb  thy  head, 
Confider,  Ancus,  great  and  good,  is  dead  : 
Ancus,  thy  better  far,  was  born  to  die  : 
And  thou,  do'fc  thou  bewail  mortality  ? 

Dryd 

Be  gone  then,  whofoever  thou  be,  and  learn  not 
to  dejilore  the  inevitablenefa  of  that  deftiny,  which 
fuch,  and  fo  great  men,  efpecially  Democritus,  and 
Epicurus,  have  willingly,  hay,  joyfully  under- 
gone. 

Ver.  1028.  Ancus  Martins  :  He  v/as  the  fourth 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  gr.mdlon  of  Numa  hy  a 
daughter.  Of  him  l.ivy.  "  Avit.-c  gloria  nie- 
mor  •  medium  erat  in  eo  ingenium,  ct  Numm 
et  Romuli  nitnior,  cuilibet  luperiorum  rcgurh 
belli  pacifquc  et  artibus  et  gloria  par."  He  was 
emulous  ot  the  glory  of  his  proger.itorf,  and  feem-' 
ed  to  have  inherited  a  mixed  temper  of  mind,  be- 
tween that  of  Numa  and  of  Romulus  He  was 
equal  to  any  of  his  predeci-fior  kings  m  the  glory 
and  art.-  both  of  war  and  peace.  Virgil  ha»  not  ■ 
oiiiitted  to  make  Anchifes  iiiow  liini  to  iEncas  a- 
mong  the  race  of  his  lucctfTor*  : 

Qiieni  juxta  feqnitur  jadlantior  Ancus, 

Nunc  quoque   jam  iiimium  gaudens  popularibus 
auns. 

•  JEn.  vi.  ver.  8 15^ 

For  he  obtained  the  kingdom  by  the  favour  and 
voice  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  fenators. 

Ver.  1029.   Lucretius  took  this  thought  fiom 
Homer,  who  fays, 

Karfan  xa)  XlaT^oxXo; ,  o^to  irio  -^'oXXov  aueivetin 

Ver.  10,'^  2.  In  thefe  four  verfes  he  fpcaks  of  » 
Xerxe.-,  the  king  of  the  Perfians,  who,  by  laying  a 
bridge  over  the  Hellefpont,  and  digging  a  channel 
round  the  mountain  Athos,  walked  over  the  fca, 
and  i'jiled  upon  land,  as  Herodotus  in  Polyhymn.' 
fays  of  him.     Confuler,  fays  Lucretius, 

How  many  monarchs,  with  their  niighty  ftate, 
Who  ;urd  the  world,  were  ova-rurd  by  fate  i' 
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TVia*-  hnvfjhty  king:,  w^o  lorded  o'er  the  main, 
Atid  vvhofe  ftupendoub  bridge  did  the  wild  waves 

reftrain, 
7n  vain  they  foam'd.in  vain  they  threaten'd  wrcdc, 
While  his  proud  legions  mafch'd  upon  their  back; 
Hiin  death,  a  greater  monarch,  overcame. 
Nor  fpar'd  his  guards  the  more  fof  their  immortal 

name. 

Dryd. 

Ver.  10.^3.  "  Et  contempCt,  aquis  infultan?, 
murmura  pond,"  fays  Lucretius,  ailiiding,  in  all 
appearance,  to  what  the  fame  Herodotus  fays  of 
him  :  That  he'aring  that  his  bridge  over  the  Hel- 
le'pont  was  broken  to  pieces  by  a  ftorm,  he  com- 
manded three  hundred  ftripes  to  be  given  to  the 
.waves,  and  the  fea  to  be  lafhed,  and  bound  in 
chains^;  and  that  fonie  of  thofe  who  were  ordered 
to  execute  this  fentence,  feverely  chid  and  re- 
proached the  infolent  fea  in  thefe  words  :  "  O 
thou  fait  and  bitter  water ;  thy  lord  fends  thee 
this  greeting,  and  iiifli(fls  this  punifliment  on  thee, 
bccaufe  thou  hafl  bafely  done  an  injury  to  him, 
who  never  gave  thee  any  provocation.  But  know, 
that  the  great  king  Xerxes  will  walk  over  thee, 
in  fpite  of  all  thou  canft  do  to  hinder  him.  It  is 
with  good  reafon  that  no  man  facrifices  to  thee, 
fiuce  thou  art  at  beft  but  a  bitter  and  deceitful 
ftream."     Manilius,  lib.  i.  ver,  773. 

Perfidis  et  vicSlor  ftrarat  qui  claflibus  asquor. 

Which  Creech  has  thus  paraphrafed  ; 

Next  Ptrfia's  fcourge,  who  flrew'd   the  joyful 

flood 
With  Xerxes  fleet,  and  check'd  the  growing  god  : 
Who  broke   his  force,  when   Neptune  bore    the 

chain. 
And  prov'd  his  jufter  title  o'er  the  main. 

Ver.  i®36.  Scipio]  He  fpeaks  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  AfrJcanus  Major,  who  in  the  year  U.C.543, 
when  he  was  but  24  years  of  age,  was,  preier- 
ably  to  othtrs,  fent  into  Spain,  from  vihepce  he 
drove  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  year  549  he 
was  made  conrul,and  (he  year  following  lent  pro- 
con  ful  into  Afiic  a;  where  having  overcome  the 
Carthaginians,  he  obliged  Hannibal  to  return  out 
of  Italy  to  the  defence  of  his  own  country:  hav- 
ing fubtiued  Carthage,  he  impofed  a  tribute  on  the 
Carthaginians,  and  made  them  give  him  hollages; 
for  which  he  was  furnanied  Africanus:  He  was 
allowed  a  triumph  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  Punic 
war,  in  the  year  5^3.  I'hen  he  was  madeceifor 
in  the  year  5S5,  and  again  conful  in  the  year 
560.  He  was  thrice  chofen  prince,  or  prtfident 
of  the  fenate.  He  went  legate,  or  lieutenant-ge- 
nera!, in  the  expedition  againfl  Antiochus  king  of 
Syria,  which  was  commanded  in  chief  by  his 
brother  l^ucius,  who,  for  the  vitSlory  he  obtained 
over  that  king,  was  furnamed  Afiacicuf.  Our 
Scipio,  being  retiKned  to  Rome,  was  accufed  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.  <if  having  taken  money 
of  \nfiochus  to  procure  him  a  peace;  and  think- 
ing it  unworthy  of  a  man  like  himfelf  to  be  pre- 


Liternum  in  Campanis,  and  died  there  about  the 
year  567.  Though  our  tranflator  has  omitted  ir, 
JLucretius  in  this  place  calls  him  helli  fulmen.  tb« 
thunderbolt  of  war  !  in  which  he  (bowed  the  way 
to  Virgil,  who,  in  Mn.  vi.  ver.  48a,  calls  both  the 
Scipios  Major  and  Minor, 

-Duo  fulmina  belli. 


ticipiadas.- 

And  to  Cicero  likewlfe,  who,  in  his  oration  for 
Cornelius  Balbus,  (peaking  of  others  of  the  Scipiati 
family,  (ays:  "  Cum  duo  falniina  noftri  imperii 
Cn.  tt  P.  Scipionfs  fubito  in  Hifpania  cxtindti  oc- 
cidifTent."  And  Dryden,  in  his  tranflatioii  of  thi« 
paflage,  was  carelul  not  to  omit  the  giving  hiiu 
tliat  appellation  : 

The  Soman  chief,  the  Carthaginian  dread,        Tl 

Scipio,  the  thunderbolt  of  vi'ar  is  dead,  f 

And,  like  a  common  Have,  by  fate  in  triumnhC 

led,  *    3 

The  other  was  the  fon  of  iEmilius  Paulus  Mace- 
donicuf,  who  was  adopted  into  the  Cornelian  fa- 
mily by  the  fun  of  Scipio  Africanus  Major,  and 
called  Pul/lius  Cornelius  Scipio  xEmilianus :  He 
took  and  utterly  deflroyed  Carthage,  in  the  third 
and  laft  Punic  war,  and  reduced  Africa  into  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province  ;  ft^r  which  he  tri- 
umphed and  gained  the  furname  of  Africanus 
Minor.  Ihis  lall  famed  for  his  juftice,as  v.'eil  as 
fnr  his  great  knowledge  in  ihe  art  of  war,  whence 
the  proverb,  "  Scipione  juflior  et  militarior :" 
which  we  find  in  Tertuliian's  Apologet.  chap.  2. 
Lucius  Florus,  fpeaking  of  them  fays,  "  Fatalc 
Africa;  nomcn  Scipionum  videbatur."  See,  more 
of  them  in  Livy,  Vclleius  Paterculus,  Orofius, 
.^ippian.  de  Bello  Civil.  Lucius  Florus,  Aurelius 
Vidtor,  et  £utropius. 

Ver.  IC40.  Homerl  Thus  too  Manilius,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  fecond  book,  is  iavifh  in  the  praife 
ol  Homer,  and  having  mentioned  the  ciiief  argu- 
ments of  his  poems,  he  concludes  with  a  high  cha- 
racter, and  flyies  him,  "  The  Fountain  of  aiJ 
Poetry  :" 

Cujus  ex  ore  profufos 

Omnis  pollerita's  latices  in  carmina  duxit, 
Amcemque  in  tenueis  aufa  eft  deducere  rivoj, 
U.nius  foecunda  bonis. — ^ 

Which  Creech  thus  renders: 

Frrm  whofe  abundant  fpring. 

Succeeding  poets  draw  the  fongs  they  ling. 
From    him    they    take,    from    him    adwrn   their 

themes  ; 
And  into  little  channels  cut  his  flreams : 
Rich  in  his  {lore 

Ovid.  Amor.  lib.  iii.  eleg.  8,  to  the  fame  purpofe, 

a  quo,  ceu  fonte  perenni, 

Varum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis. 

And  Longinus,  de  Sublim.  fecfl.  13.  fays,  that  no? 
only  Sterfichorus  and  Archilochus,  but  Herodotus 


lent,  and  plead  in  his  o\vn  defence,  he  went  to  !  the  hiltoriaoj  a^d  I'lato  the  phiiofophcr,  owe  their 
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chief  beautle?  to   Homer.     Lucretius   therefore  ; 
•with  good   reafon,  fpeaking  of  the  inveutors  of 
arts  and  fciences,  fays; 


-Quorum  avus  Homerus 


Sceptra  potitus  eadem  Ibpitu'  quiete  'ft. 

Upon  which  cur  trarflator  expatiates;  and  this 
thought,"  What  Troy,"  &r.  is  tnken  fro.n  Wal- 
ler. Dryden. keeps  clofer  to  the  original,  and 
Tinders  this  palTage  thus : 

The  founders  of  invented  arts  are  loft ; 
And  wi:s,  who  made  eternity  their  boaft  : 
Where  now  is  Homer  who  pofl'cls'd  the  throne? 
Th'  immortal  work  remains,  the  mortal  author's 
gone. 
Ver.  1644.  Demccritus']  Of  whom  fays  Lucretius, 
*•  Spontefualetho  caput obtulitobviuiipfe."  Which 
Hermippus  in  Laertius  explains.    When  Demccri- 
tus was  worn  cut  with  age,  and  feemed  to  be  near 
his  death,  his  filler  was  one  day  comphirinoj  to 
him,  that  if  he  fhould  chance  to  die  'iv  t^  raiv  ^'.r- 
fM<poi^im  io^Tv  (fefiivals  in  honour  of  Ceres),  file 
ihould  not   be  able  to  perform  her  vows  to  that 
goddefs:  but  he  bid   her  take  heart,  and  bring 
him  every  day  fome  warm  loaves   of  bread  :  by 
fmelling  to  which  he  kept  himfelf  alive  till  that 
folemr.ity  was  at  end  :   Now  it  lafted  three  days, 
and  when  they  were  pad  aXv-rirajx  tov  (iicv  zroori- 
Kolo.     Diog.  Laert.  lib.  ix.  in  Vit.  Democ.     And 
thu5,  to  ufe  the  words  of  Dryden, 

Democritus,  perceiving  age  invade. 
His  body  weaken'd,  and  his  mind  decay'd, 
Obey'd  the  fummons  with  a  cheerful  face  ; 
Made  hade  to  welcome  death,  and  met  him  half 
the  race. 

Of  Democritus,  fee  more,  ver.  356  of  this  book  ; 
and  ver.  335  of  book  iv. 

Ver.  1048.  Epicuius]  Of  whom  fee  book  i.  ver. 
88,  and  the  beginning  of  this  bonk.  Our  poet  here 
praifes  him,  as  far  excelling  all  the  other  wife  ;  and 
yet,  fays  he,  even  he  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  death: 

That  ftroke,  ev'n  Epicurus  could  not  bar,  ~) 

Though  he  in  wit  lurpaf='d  mankind,  as  far        S- 
As  does  the  mid-day  fun  the  midnight  ftar.        j 
Then  thou,  dod  thou  difdain  to  yield  thy  breath, 
Whofc  very  life  is  little  more  than  death  ? 
More  than  one  half  by  lazy  fleep  poffeft  ;  "^ 

And,  when  awake,  thy  foul  but  nods  at  beft,     ( 
Day-dreams  and  fickiy  thou^^ius  revolving  in  C 
thy  bread.  J 

Eternal  troubles  haunt  thy  anxious  mind, 
Whofc  caufe  and  cure  thou  never  hopTt  to  find  : 
But  dill  uncertain,  with  thyfelf  at  ftrife, 
Thou  wander'ft  in  the  labyrinth  of  life. 

Dry. 

"Ver.  10J9.  The  poet  has  taught  before,  that 
the  fear  of  death  is  the  fountain  from  whence 
proceeds  all  our  uneafinefs  of  mind  He  now  re- 
fumes  that  fuhje(5l,  and  in  theie  twenty-fix  vcrfes, 
teaches,  tliat  the  inconftancy  and  inft^bility  of 
men  proceed  from  no  other  cr.ufc.  Uncafy  in 
town,  they  go  inio  the  country,  but  are  reftlels 


there,  and  ftraight  return  to  town  ;  they  wifh  for 
things,  which,  when  obtained,  they  lothe.  Men 
in  all  condition*  are  opprefied  with  a  load  of  cares 
and  anxieties  of  luind,  becaufc,  wherever  they  go, 
they  carry  with  them  t'le  fear  of  death,  and  all 
the  uneafy  viHics  and  clefires  that  fpring  from 
it;  but  would  thty  govern  tiieaifel«es  by  the 
precepts  of  true  pailofophy,  tliat  is  to  fay,  by  the 
wife  dod'rine  of  Epicurus,  they  would  learn  that 
the  fcul  is  mortal,  and  every  man  w^ould  lay  down 
the  load  that  he  feels  fo  heavy. 

Oh  1   if  the  foolifh  race  of  man,  who  find 
A  weight  of  cares  dill  prefling  on  their  mind, 
Could  find  as  well  the  caufe  of  this  unreft. 
And  all  this  burden  lodg'd  within  their  breaft. 
Sure  they  would  change  their  courfe,  not  live  a* 

now. 
Uncertain  what  to  wifh,  or  what  to  vow  : 
Uneafy  both  in  country  and  in  town, 
They  fearch  a  place  to  lay  their  burden  down  t 
One,  redlefs  in  his  palace,  walks  abroad, 
And  vainly  thinks  to  leave  behind  the  load  ; 
But  ftraight  returns ;  for  he's  as  redlefs  there. 
And  finds  there's  no  relief  in  open  air  : 
Another  to  his  villa  would  retire. 
And  ff;urs  as  hard  as  if  it  were  on  fire  ; 
No  fooner  enter'd  at  .his  country  door, 
But  he  begins  to  ftretch,and  yawn,  and 
Or  feeks  the  city  which  he  left  before. 
Thu?,  ev'ry  man  o'erworks  his  weary  will 
To  diun  himfelf,  and  to  fiiake  off  \\k  ill, 
The  {baking  fit  returns,  and  hangs  upon  him  I 

dill :  J 

No  profpedl;  of  repofe,  nor  hcpe  of  eafe  ; 
The  wretch  is  ignorant  of  his  difeafe. 
Which   known,  would  all   his  fruitlefs  troubles 

fpare. 
For  he  would  know  the  world  not  worth  his  care ; 
Then  would  he  fearch  more  deeply  for  the  caufe. 
And  dudy  odture  well,  and  nature's  laws. 
For  in  this  moment  lies  not  the  debate. 
But  on  our  future,  fix'd,  eternal  date; 
I'hat  never-changing  date  which  all  mud  keep, 
Whom  death  has  doom'd  to  everlafting  fleep. 

Dry}. 

Ver,  I*" 85.  Laflly,  He  tells  ut,  in  thefe  fifteen 
verfes,  that  it  is  a  folly  to  lly  from  what  we  can- 
not avoid  ;  and  to  be  ib  fond  of  life,  ev;n  though 
wc  are  fure  to  meet  with  no  new  Lkiungs,  and 
that  the  longer  we  live  the  more  affli<ilioDs  we 
(hall  undergo : 

Why  are  we  then  fo  fond  of  mortal  life, 

Befct  with  dangers,  and  maintain'd  with  ftrife  ? 

A  life,  which  all  our  care  can  never  lave. 

One  fate  attends  us,  and  one  common  grave. 

Befidcs,  we  tread  but  a  perpetual  round,  ~t 

We  ne'er  ftrike  out,  but  beat  the  former  ground,  > 

And  the  fame  maukilh  joys  ia.the  fume  trackj 


fnore  ;  >■ 

I 


"i 


The  fcv'riHi  third  of  life  incrcafes  ftill ; 

We  call  for  more  and  more,  and  never  have  our 

fill: 
Yet  know  not  what  to-morrow  we  fliall  try ; 
What  dregs  of  life  in  the  laft  draught  may  lie. 

Dryd. 

Ven  1091.  To  this  very  purpofe,  Dryden,  in 
the  tragedy  of  Aurengezebe,  after  his  inimitable 
manner : 

When  I  confider  life  'tis  all  a  cheat, 
Yet,  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favour  the  deceit ; 
Truft  on,  and  thin](  to-morrow  will  repay; 
To-morrow's  falfer  than  the  former  day, 
Lies  more ;  and  while  it  fays  we  fliall  be  blefs'd 
With  fome  new  joys,  cuts  oif  what  we  poffefs'd. 
Strange  coz'nage !    None  would  live  paft    years 

again, 
Yet  all  hope  comfort  from  what  yet  remain  ; 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  firft  fprightly  running  could  not  give. 
I'm  tir'u  with  waiting  for  this  chemic  gold, 
Which  fools  uj  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

Ver.  1094.  Lucretius  concludes  this  book  with 
telling  us,  in  thefe  fix  verfes,  that  death  is  equally 
eternal  and  immortal,  if  it  feize  us  to-day,  or 
many  ages  hence  :   For, 

Nor  by  the  longefl  life  we  can  attain 

One  moment  from  the  length  of  death  we  gain; 

For  all  behind  belongs  to  his  eternal  reign 

When  once  tlic  fates  have  cut  the  mortal  thread; 

The  man  as  much  to  all  intents  is  dead  ; 

Who  dies  to-day,  and  will  as  long  be  fo, 

As  he  who  dy'd  a  thoufand  years  ago. 


ANIMADVERSION, 

BY    WAT    OP    RECAPITULATION,    ON    THE    THIRD 
BOOK  Of  LUCIIETIOS. 

When  Lucretius  difputcs  of  matter  and  its  mo- 
tions, if  you  except  only  fome  of  his  alTertions 
that  are  levelled  againft  Providence,  which  of  the 
philolophers  argues  more  rationally,  or  more  per- 
tintntiy  to  his  fubjedl  ?  But  when  he  comes  to 
reafon  of  things  removed  from  fenfe,  of  the  foul, 
and  its  faculties,  no  man  is  more  weak,  none 
more  wide  from  the  purpofe.  Let  us  but  con- 
fider what  a  foul  he  has  fabricated  for  hinifelf : 
A  fubtle  corporeal  fubftance,  conipofed  of  minute 
and  voluble  parts  of  wind,  air,  and  hear,  that  are 
diifufed  through  the  whole  body  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  fcparated  from  one  another  by  very 
fijiaU  intervals  of  fpace.  i  o  thel'e  three  he  adds 
a  fourth,  I  know  not  what  namelef^  thing,  ex- 
tremely fubtle,  and  moft  eafy  to  be  moved,  which 
being  feated  in  the  heart,  is  the  principle  of  fenfe, 
and  perceives  the  images  that  come  from  all 
things ;  and  this  is  the  perfeft  and  conlunmiate 
foul  cf  the  Epicureans.  Now,  let  us  imagine  a 
fpider  in  a  box,  that  fhe  has  fpun  lier  web  through 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  box,  and  d\yclls  herleif 
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I  in  the  middle  of  the  web,  then  let  us  farther  ima- 


gine, that  fome  flies  come  into  the  web,  and, 
being  caught  there,  move  the  threads  of  it;  at 
this  motion,  fuppofe  the  fpider  to  be  alarmed, 
that  fhe  runs  all  over  her  web,  catches  the  flies, 
and  devours  them  :  imagine  all  this,  and  you 
have  fo  perfeiSt  a  renrcfentation  of  the  Epicurean 
foul  catching  the  ei'SoXx  images,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  like  it.  Are  thefe  difcoveries  worthy  of 
a  philofopher  ? 

From  ver.  92  to  ver,  134,  he  fufficiently  proves, 
that  the  foul  is  not  a  harmony  of  the  whole  body. 
From  thence  to  ver.  161,  he,  to  no  purpofe,  joins 
the  mind,  as  a  mafler,  to  that  abje<fl  flave,  the 
foul.  I  confefs,  that  when  the  mind  is  fhakcn 
by  any  violent  fear,  the  foul  is  difturbcd;  fo  too 
when  the  liarper  trembles,  the  harp  utters  not 
true  harmony.  With  like  fuccefs,  he  goes  on  to 
ver.  17S,  endeavouring  to  evince,  that  the  foul 
is  corporeal  ;  for  he  prefumes  that  to  be  certain, 
which  he  oughc  to  prove  b)  arguments  to  be  fo  ; 
and  we  may  pofuively  affirm,  that  there  may  be 
touch  without  body. 

Now,  fince  he  has  not  proved  the  foul  to  be 
corporeal,  why  need  we  trouble  ourfelves  about 
what  he  advances  to  ver.  224,  concerning  the  te- 
nuity of  it  .'  Yet  v/e  muft  allow  that  the  poet  has 
evidently  demonftraced  that  the  particles  of  the 
foul,  granting  it  to  be  corporeal,  mtift  be  both 
fubtle  and  voluble  ;  nor  will  we  contend  with 
him  concerning  the  compofition  of  the  foul  to 
ver.  30;^.  For  he  may  as  well  fay-that  the  foul 
is  conipofed  of  the  feeds  of  air,  vapour,  and  heat, 
as  of  the  particles  of  any  other  matter.  But  by 
adding,  ver.  232,  to  thefe  three  a  fourth  thing, 
that  has  no  name,  he  confclTes,  that  no  kind  of 
body  can  be  conceived  or  thought  of,  that  i?,  or 
can  he,  the  f-rinciple  of  fenfe. 

But  he  prudently  commits  the  fafcty  of  this 
thin  and  fubtle  foul  to  the  denfe  and  fcrcng  body, 
to  ver.  33J  :  and  then  to  ver.  255t  he  beftovvs  on 
the  body  the  faculty  of  perception  :  yet  what  is 
moi'e  foolifli  ?  what  more  remote  from,  and  even 
repugnant  to  common  fenfe  ?  nay,  what  is  lefs 
confonant  even  to  his  own  mnxims  and  do(5trine  ? 
Fc^r  how  can  the  body  partake  of  fenfe,  fince  none 
of  that  fourth  nimclefs  thing  helps  to  compofeit  ? 
I'hen,  to  ver.  379,  he  difputes  fuccefsfully  againlt 
Deniocritus,  at  ieafi  I  will  not  contradidl  him, 
not  thinking  i;  worth, the  while  to  examine  whe- 
ther of  their  opinions  is  bed,  fince  both  of  them 
are  abfurO.  .And  as  he  but  now  gave  the  fou!  to 
the  cuftody  of  the  body,  fo  now  to  ver.  398,  he 
interchangeably  gives  the  guardianfliip  of  the 
body  to  the  Ibul.  And  1  envy  neither  of  them 
their  tuition.  But  let  us  examine  the  arguments 
hy  which  he  affaults  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
itfclf. 

The  firft  is  from  ver.  4©;.  to  ver.  428.  And 
in  this  he  divides  and  difperfes  this  thin  and  fnbtle 
corporeal  fubftance,  as  he  fuppofes  that  of  the 
foul  to  be,  and  he  has  my  leave  to  do  fo.  Let 
the  mind  be  corporeal,  and  though  it  be  thick. 
and  conipofed  of  perplexed  and  intricate  partidei^ 
I  will  alluv/  it  to  be  lubjcdl  to  diiTolutioo. 
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The  fecond  ar(run:ent,  from  ver.  428.  to  ver. 
440,  the  third  from  thence  to  ver  456,  and  the 
fourth  from  ver.  457.  to  ver.  469,  prove  nothing. 
For  we  do  not  in  the  kaft  perceive  that  the  mind 
is  born,  grows,  decays,  and  waxes  old  with  the 
body,  'we  perceive,  indeed,  that  the  body  is 
horn,  grows  and  decays  :  but  we  have  no  expe- 
.rience  of  any  increafe  or  decreafe  in  the  mind. 
But,  fays  he,  the  mind  is  net  ftroiTg  in  a  child, 
and'in  the  <ld  it  decays.  And  how  doe^  he  prove 
this?  Because,  fays  he,  a  ch:ld  is  foolifli,  and  an 
old  man  d-ats.  In  like  manner,  place  a  very 
ikilful  workman  in  an  engine,  and  let  us  fuppofe 
that  fome  parts  of  that  engine  are  too  ftifT,  others 
too  limber,  fme  worn  away,  others  clouterly,  it 
■would  be  foolifti  in  us  to  exi.:ea;  any  due  and  re- 
gular motions  of  that  engine,  even  though  that 
moft  ficilful  artifl:  took  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and 
cm.p'oyed  his  utmoft  art  in  working  it.  Befides, 
fays  be,  the  mind  is  fsfceptiblc  of  cares  and  grief, 
and  therefore  muil  be  fubjcd:  to  diffolution.  I 
fuppofe  he  mean-  that  it  mi;ft  be  fo,  tm  1  car.not 
at  prefcnt  think  of  any  other  reafon  for  that  con- 
clufion,  bccaufe  grief  is  elfewhere  fald  to  be  pierc- 
ing, and  cares  devouring,  "  quia  Iti6lus  penetrans, 
ct^curce  edaces,"  fuel,  reafoning  is  worthy  of  this 
mortal  and  corporeal  foul  The  fame  anfwer 
that  folvcd  the  lecoad  argument  will  folve  the 
fourth. 

To  the  three  following  arguments,  from  v^'. 
456.  to  ver.  505,  let  the  phyficians  give  an  an- 
fwer, if  there  be  need  of  it.  Let  the  legs  flag- 
ger,  the  tongue  faulter,  and  the  eyes  fwim,  what 
is  all  this  to  the  fou!  ?  Let  brawls  and  unmanly 
quarrels  be  the  cfitd  of  drunkennefx;  what  great 
matter  is  there  in  this  either  i  For,  though  a 
pbyer  on  the  harp  be  ever  fo  ficilful,  yet  if  you 
untuQc  his  inftrument,  if  yru  fcrevv  fome  of  the 
firings  np  too  high,  and  flacken  others  t';o  much, 
kt  him  touch  th;rm  ever  fo  artfully,  they  will  ut- 
ter only  dlfcordant  and  unharmnnious  founds; 
though  before  they  were  thus  difordered  and  put 
out  of  tune,  they  made  the  fweetell  harmony. 
And  in  the  epileptic  difcafe,  a  foul  humour  dif- 
orders  and  difturbs  the  organs,  and  thsncc  pro- 
ceed thofe  hoifterous  and  unruly  motions.  But 
fince  the  difeafe  afFeds  and  weakens  the  organs 
only,  what  elfc  does  the  ph^fic  relieve?  The 
feventh  argument,  from  ver.  ^OS-  to  ver  524,  af- 
ferts,  that,  as  a  m.an  dies  limb  by  limb,  (o  the 
foul  too  goes  away,  and  die':  by  degree?,  as.  if  the 
limbs  could  not  grow  O'ld  hut  the  foul  mu!l  grow 
cold  iikewife.  Befides,  tiiis  argument  fuppofcs 
the  foul  to  be  corporeal,  and  diffufcd  through  the 
Tvhoh  body,  which,  neverthekfs,  he  has  not  yet 
proved,  and  I  dare  promife,  no  man  ever  will. 

The  eighth  argument,  from  ver.  524.  to  ver. 
jja,  i»  of  no  weight :  For  the  foul  has  not  the 
power  and  faculty  of  undcrflanding,  and  of  rrj- 
foning,  from  any  exterior  thing,  as  the  ear  has 
that  of  hearing,  and  the  eye  that  of  feeing;  but 
fhe  has  it  in  htrfelf,  and  of  herfelf,  and  therefore 
it  is  no  wonder,  nor  does  it  follow,  that  though 
the  ear,  feparated  from  the  body,  cannot  hear, 
nor  a  fepaiaicd  eye  ke  ;  the  mind,  kjaratcd  from 


the  body,  cannot  therefore  perceive,  underftantJi 
and  reafon. 

To  the  ninth  argument,  from  ver.  s^^.  to  ver. 
557,  this  anfwer  may  be  given  :  In  like  manner, 
as  when  we  fee  a  foldier  fighting  with  a  fword,  or 
any  other  weapon,  we  do  not  fay,  that  without 
thofe  arms  he  could  give  no  wounds,  for  he  has- 
hands  befides  to  ftrike  with  ;  fo  though  the  foul 
be  cicthed  with  members,  as  with  a  panoply,  or 
complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  thus  performs  many 
funcflions  with  corporeal  organs,  yet  we  cannot 
pretend  that  when  fhe  has  put  oft,  as  it  were,  that 
military  array,  (he  has  no  %in<Sion  either  of  un- 
derftanding  or  perception  remaining. 

No  man  can  allow  any  flrength  to  be  in  tl>e 
tenth  argument,  from  ver.  556.  to  ver.567,  unlefs 
he  perceive  that  the  foul  is,  a$  it  were,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  animal,  and  that  the  body  is 
feafone(J  with  foul,  as  with  fait,  that  it  may  not 
fliiik  and  putrify. 

The  eleventh  argument,  from  ver.  567.  to  ver. 
581,  is  nothing  but  a  fort  of  quibble;  for  the 
whole  ftrefs  of  it  confifts  in  this,  that  the  deftcftion 
of  fpirits,  which  we  call  a  fwoon,  the  Latins  call 
"  animi  dcliquium."  a  fainting  of  the  mind. 

The  two  following  arguments,  from  ver.  581. 
to  ver.  596,  deny  that  the  foul  can  go  whole  out 
of  the  body,  unlefs  it  be  expired  through  the 
Jaws ;  nor  is  thi^  in  the  leafl  abfurd,  if  the  foul 
be  corporeal  :  and  they  add  farther,  that  the  foul, 
fearing  its  future  difTolution,  leaves  the  body  im_ 
willingly,  and  with  regret.  To  this  Cato  an- 
fvvers  in  Cicero  :  "  Qnid  quod  fapientiffimus  quif- 
que  jequiiTim.o  animo  nioritur,  flultiffimus  iniquif- 
timo  ?  Nonne  vobis  videtur  animus  is,  qui  plus 
cernit  et  longius,  videre  fe  ad  meliora  proficifci  ? 
Ilk  autem  cujus  obiufior  acies,  non  videre  ?  Equi- 
dem  efferor  ftudio  patres  veftros,  quos  colui  et 
dilexi,  videndj.  Neque  vero  eos  foluni  con  venire 
aveo,  fed  illos  etiam  de  quibus  audivi,  et  legi,  et 
ipfe  conlcripfi.  Quo  quidtm-  me  proficifcentem 
haud  ftid  quis  ftrciie  retraxerit.  Quod  fi  quii 
Deus  mihi  lirgiatur;  ut  ex  hac  state  rcpuerefcam, 
et  in  cun!=  vagiam,  valde  recuiem  :  nee  vero  ve- 
lim,  quafi  decurfo  fpatio,  a  cake  ad  carceres  re- 
vocan  "  V^'hat  is  the  reafoR  that  a  wife  man  dies 
with  a  feda'e  and  qui<:t  mind,  and  a  fool  with 
the  greatei^  impa-Rnce  and  reludancy  ?  Do  not 
you  think  that  the  loul  of  the  wife  man,  which 
fees  m(  ft  anil  fartheft,  clilcovers  {he  is  g'>ing  to 
a  better  world  ?  And  that  the  foul  of  the  fool  is 
dim-fighted,  and  fees  nothing  of  it  ?  For  my  part, 
I  burn  wi:h  longing  to  fee  your  fathers,  whom  I 
loved  and  honoured;  n-r  do  I  defire  to  meet 
them  only,  but  others  alfo,  of  wh'im  F  ha'-e  heard, 
and  read,  and  writ.  And  were  I  going  to  them, 
I  know  not  who  it  is  fhould  eafay  perfuade  me 
back.  Nay,  if  any  god  would  grant  me  the  pri- 
vilege of  becoming  a  child  again,  and  to  bawl  in 
a  cradle,  I  would  ahfohitely  refufc  it  tor,  havinjj 
run-my  race,  I  would  not  willingly  go  ha  k  to  the 
ftarting-poft  to  run  it  over  again.  In  the  lafl  place, 
they  affirm,  that  the  mind,  becanfe,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve hpicurus,  it  is  always  fcatcd  in  the  heart  of 
man,  cannot  icinain  fafc  and  whole  out  of  th* 


heart ;  as  if  birds,  beeaufe  they  are  hatched  in  a 
ntU,  cannot  live  out  of  it. 

The  fourteenth  argument,  from  ver.  506.  to 
ver.  606,  is  of  the  fame  piece  with  the  others, 
and  favours  of  vulgar  ftupidity  to  boot.  Nor 
■would  the  poet  have  been  fo  copious  in  explain- 
ing the  fifteenth,  from  ver.  6c6.  to  ver.  640,  if 
he  had  rightly  underftood  animal  motion,  and 
the  inftruments  that  ferve  to  make  it.  To  the 
next,  from  ver.  641.  to  ver.  649,  let  Plato  and 
Pythagoras  anfwer,  for  they  only  are  concerned. 
The  feventeeiith  and  the  eighteenth,  from  ver. 
649.  to  ver.  680,  fuppofe  the  corporeal  foul  to  be 
dilFufed  through  the  whole  body,  and  to  be  an- 
nexed to  all  its  parts,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
falfc,  nothing  more  abfurd.  It  refides  in  the 
head,  like  a  prince  in  his  throne,  and  there  it  go- 
Tcrns. 

How  trifling  the  obfervation  he  makes,  from 
ver.  680.  to  ver.  709,  is,  will  be  obvious  to  every 
man  who  knows,  and  who  has  feen  with  his  eyes, 
that  worms,  maggots,  &c.  are  often  bred  in  the 
earth,  in  plants,  in  cheefe,  &c.  things  altogether 
inanimate. 

Let  fuch  as  believe  the   tranfmigration  of  fouls 
folve  the  difEculties  which   the  poet  raifes  againfl 
them,  from  ver.  709.  to  ver.   739.     And  then,  as 
to  what  he  alleges  from  ver.  739.  to  ver.  748,  I 
will  only  fay,  that  the  foul  would  be  a  fool  indeed 
if  it  did  not  defire  a  brifk  and  vigorous  body,  and 
fly  from  one  that  is  decrepit  and  worn  out  with 
age.  Of  what  he  fays,  from  ver.  749.  to  ver.  755, 
let  them  take  care,  if  any  fuch  are   to  be  found, 
who  think  the  abfurdities   of  Pythagoras  worth  a 
reply.     And  beeaufe  the  three  and  twentieth  ar-  ] 
gurr.ent,  from  ver.  755.  to  ver.  770  is  tiie  fame  in  1 
cfFe6l  with  the  thirteenth,  it   ihall  have  no  other  j 
anfvver  but  what  that  has  had  already. 

To  his  four  and  twentieth  argument,  from  ver.  ' 
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770.  to  ver.  776,  we  fay,  t5i3t  the  mof:  excellent; 


philofophers  hitherto  have  not  thought  it  incon- 
grucus  and  abfurd  to  join  together  a  mortal  and 
immortal  being.  And  in  oppofition  to  what  he 
urges,  from  ver..  776.  to  ver.  797,  I  will  eflablifit 
a  fourth  kind  of  things,  viz.  incorporeal,  immor- 
tal fubftances,  and  Epicurus  will  not  have  the 
confidence  to  deny  them  an  exifteiicc,  fince  he 
himfelf  has  bellowed  on  his  gods  immortality, 
and  exemption  from  diflolution.  Laflly,  A*  to 
his  fix  and  twentieth  argument,  which  is  the  laft 
he  brings  againft  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  we 
do  not  deny  but  that  the  mind  is  afre(9;ed  with 
piercing  grief,  and  vexed  with  devouring  cares  ; 
nor  but  that  when  the  body  is  feized  with  cer- 
tain, difeafes  the  mind  cannot  perform  its  due 
functions.  But  we  flifSy  deny  the  confequence  he 
draws  from  thence,  viz.  that  therefore  the  foul  ii 
mortal. 

I  could  here  be  more  copious,  and  fhow  that 
Lucretius  has  to  no  purpofe  brought  this  heap  of 
argument,  fince  they  are  incapable  of  delivering 
us  from  the  fear  of  death  ;  for  to  men  who  abound 
in  profperity,  and  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  life, 
what  can  be  more  calamitous  than  that  death 
which  is  s-i^ria-is  ccis^wius,  a  privation  of  fenfe  : 
And  to  propole  to  the  unfortunate  and  miferabic 
fuch  a  death  as  will  utterly  deftroy  theny  and 
thus  put  an  end  at  once  to  them  and  their  cala- 
mities together,  would  be  the  fame  thing  as  to 
propofe  fliipwreck  to  a  man  toft  in  a  violent 
ftorm,  that  by  being  plunged  and  drowned  in  the 
waves,  he  may,  once  for  all,  exempt  himfelf  from 
the  dangers  of  the  raging  deep.  And  thus  behold 
the  mighty  comfort  which  the  dodtrine  of  Epicu- 
rus affords  us!  Such  a  relief  will  ever  be  unwel- 
come, and  hateful  to  all  pious  and  good  men,  and 
thofe  pleafing  only  to  the  impious,  whom  no  phi- 
lofophy  uughc  to  avail. 


BOOK    IV. 


THE  ARGUMENT.  , 

I.  Lucretius  begins  this  fourth  book,  from  ver.  i.  to  ver.  30,  with  the  fame  comparifon  he  brought 
in  the  firft  book,  ver.  931,  to  give  the  mind  of  his  Memn.ius  fome  eafe  and  relpite  from  the  crab- 
bednefs  of  the  fubjed  upon  which  he  was  then  difiiuting  ;  and  he  ufes  it  here  again,  to  befpeak  as- 
well  the  docility  as  the  attention  of  his  readers.  II.  He  propofes  the  fubjed;  treated  of  in  this  book, 
■which  has  a  mai.ifell  connedtion  with  the  former  three  :  For  having,  in  the  firfl  and  fecond  books, 
taught  at  large  what  the  principles  of  thing?  are,  and  what  their  nature,  how  they  differ  from  one 
another  in  figure,  how  they  are  moved,  and  how  they  create  all  other  things ;  and  having,  in  the 
third  book,  fully  explained  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  of  the  foul,  as  being  the  chief  and  mofl  ex. 

.  cellent  of  all  created  bodies,  he  very  judicioufly,  from  ver.  19.  to  ver.  47.  fubjoins  this  other  dif- 
putation  concerning  the  fcnfation  of  animals,  as  well  when  they  are  awake,  as  when  they  are  fleep- 
ing,  which,  to  ufe  the  exprelTion  of  Lucretius,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  concerning  the  fenfes  of  the 
raind  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body.  And,  to  carry  on  this  difputation  the  more  regularly,  he  be- 
gins with  the  images  of  things,  and  warmly  infifts,  that  all  fenfation  is  made  by  them.  Therefore, 
HI.  from  ver.  46.  to  ver.  115,  he  teaches,  that  certain  moft  tenuious  and  fubtle  images  are  conti- 
nually flowing  from  the  furfaces  of  all  bodies,  that  they  fly  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  but  that,  never- 
thelefs,  they  are  inviiible,  unlefs  they  be  refle«fted  upon  the  fight  from  mirrors,  or  water.  IV- 
Then,  to  ver.  127,  he  defcribes  the  extreme  tenuity  of  fvch  images,  and  from  thence  takes  occa- 
^ua  £0  canfirm  the  do*3;rine  he  taught  in  the  fifi't  book  eoiicerning  tke  exiguity  of  his  atoms. 
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V.  From  ver.  I26.  to  ver.  228,  he  diflinguifhes  between  two  kinds  of  images;  one  of  thofe  tha?  of 
their  own  accord  are  bred  in  the  clouds,  which  fometimes  repreient  the  images  of  giants,  fometin-.es 
of  mountains,  and  fometimes  of  huge  monflrous  hearts;  the  other,  of  thofe  that  fly  offfnim  the  fur- 
face  of  things,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  films  or  membranes  of  them.  Lucretius  calls  them"  exuvisc 
rerum,"  and  then  teaches,  that  thefe  "  exuvis"  are  continually  flowing  from  the  furface  of  all  bo- 
dies, and  that  they  are  borne  through  the  air  with  fuch  wonderous  celerity  that  they  eafily  outftrip 
the  fwiftnef*  even  of  the  rays  of  the  fun.  VI.  Forafmuch  as  the  fight  is  accounted  the  firft  and 
chief  of  all  the  fenfes,  he  begins  with  it,  and  from  ver.  2zy,  to  ver.  4^0,  he  teaches,  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  incurfion  and  ftriking  of  thofe  images  upon  he  eyes,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  fenfet 
are  caufed  by  corpufcles  that  come  from  without  to  the  feveral  organs  of  fenfation.  Meanwhile, 
he  explains  all  things  that  relate  to  the  efHcient  caufes  of  fight,  and  propofes  feveral  problems  touch- 
ing vifion,  of  which  he  gives  the  true  realons  and  folutions.  VII  But  left  any  man  Ihouid  take 
pretext,  from  the  explication  of  thefe  problems,  to  accufe  the  fenfes  of  deception  or  fallacy,  he,  at 
large,  aflerts  their  dignity,  from  ver.  479.  to  ver.  536,  and  takes  occafion,  by  the  way,  to  confute  the 
fccptics,  but  chiefly  from  ver.  479.  to  ver.  490,  and  at  lad  lays  it  down  as  an  indifputable  maxim, 
that  all  truth  is  grounded  on  the  certainty,  and  on  the  belief  of  the  fenfes.  Vlll.  Having  thus  dif- 
puted  of  fight,  he  goes  to  work  with  the  other  fenfes  likewife,  and  from  ver.  S3S-  to  ver.  632, 
teaches,  firfl,  that  voice  and  found  are  corporeal  images,  which  flrike  the  ear,  and  are  the  caufe  of 
hearing.  Then  he  explains  the  nature  of  voice,  and  the  manner  of  its  formation,  and  gives  a  reafon 
•why  the  fame  voice  is  heard  by  many  perfons  at  once,  tells  what  an  echo  is,  and  what  caufes  it. 
IX.  From  ver.  621.  to  ver.  722,  he  gives  inftrucJlions  concerning  favour  and  tafte,  ai>d  touching 
cdour  and  fmell;  namely,  what  favour  and  odour  are,  and  why  all  do  not  perceive  them  ;  why  the 
fame  food  is  fweet  to  fomeand  bitter  to  others;  why  one  odour  is  more  agreeable  to  one  than  it  is 
to  another  ;  and  why  the  fame  voice  ftrikes  a  terror  into  fomc,  and  pleafes,  at  leafl  does  jiot  fright 
others.  X.  From  ver.  721.  to  ver.  832,  he  treats  of  imagination,  and  cogitation,  which,  he  fays, 
are  made  likewife  by  the  fame  moft  fubtle  images  of  things  prefenting  themfelves  to  the  mind.  In 
the  next  place,  he  propofes  and  explains  feveral  problems  relating  to  cogitation ;  why,  for  example, 
we  feem  to  fee,  in  our  dieams,  perfons  who  are  dead  ;  why  the  images  of  things  feem  to  tarry  with 
ns  while  we  are  thinking  of  the  things  whofe  images  they  are  ;  why  any  man  thinks  on  a  fudden  upon 
whatever  he  will;  why  we  feem  to  ourfelves  to  move  in  our  dreams.  XI.  From  ver.  8  J  I.  to  ver, 
9C5,  he  teaches,  that  the  tongue,  the  eyes,  the  noftrils,  the  ears,  in  a  word,  that  all  the  organs  of 
fenfation  were  made  before  the  ufc  of  them,  quite  contrary  to  what  has  happened  in  regard  to  all 
artificial  things,  the  invention  of  which  fucceeded  the  forefeen  want  and  ufefulnefs  of  them.  He 
gives  the  reafon,  likewife,  why  animals  feek  after  their  own  meat  and  drink ;  why  we  move  when- 
ever we  pleafe;  ai;d  tells  what  it  is  that  acftuates  and  drives  forward  the  mafs  of  our  body.  Xil. 
From  ver,  904.  to  ver.  1036,  he  treats  of  fleep,  and  of  dreams  ;  and  teaches,  in  the  firll  place,  bow 
fleep  is  cauled  in  ns,- and  in  all  other  animals;  then  he  afiigns  feveral  caufes  of  different  dreams  ; 
and,  falling  at  length  upon  the  fubje<5l  of  venery,  he  difputes,  from  ver.  1029  to  the  end  of  this  book, 
of  love,  of  barrennefs,  of  fruitfulncfs,  c-tc.  with  more  freedom  of  thought,  and  broadnefs  of  exprtf- 
fion,  than  perhaps  fome  will  allow  to  be  fitting.  But  in  fubjeAs  of  fuch  nature,  all  philofophers 
have  been  apt  to  indulge  themfelves  very  much,  and  to  affume  greater  liberties  than  it  ftriflly  be- 
comss  them  to  take. 


T  FEEL,  I  rifing  feel  poetic  heats, 
And,  now  inlpir'd,  trace  o'er  the  mufes  feats 
Untrodden  yet,     Tis  fweet  to  vifit  firft      [thirfl : 
Untouch'd  and  virgin    flreams,  and   queni.h  my 
I  joy  to  crop  frelh  flow'rs,  and  get  a  crown 
For  new  and  rare  inventions  of  my  own  : 
So  noble,  great,  and  gen'rous  the  defign, 
That  none  of  all  the  mighty  tuneful  nine 
E'er  grac'd  a  head  of  laurels  like  to  mine. 
For,  firft,  I  teach  great  things  in  lofty  llrains,    10 
And  loofe  men  from  religion's  grievous  chains. 
Next,  though  my  fubje<ft's  dark,  my  verfe  is  clear, 
And  fweet,  with  fancy  flowing  ev'ry  where  ; 
And  this  defign'd :  For  as  phyficians  ufe. 
In  giving  children  draughts  of  bitter  juice, 
To  make  them  take  it,  tinge  the  cup  with  fweet, 
To  cheat  the  lip  ;  this  firft  they  eager  meet. 
And  then  drink  on,  and  take  the  bitter  draught, 
And  fo  are  haimlels'y  deceiv'd,  not  caught  : 
l-iir,  by  fuch  cheats,  they  get  their  ftrcngth,  their 
cafe,  jlo 

Their  vigour  health,    ad  baffle  the  difcafe. 


So  fince  our  method  of  philofophy 

Seems  harlh  to  fome ;    fince   moft   our   maxims 

flr. 

I  thought  it  was  the  fitteft  way  to  drefs 
Thefe  rigid  principles  in  verfe  might  pleafe; 
With  faticy  fweet'ning  them,  to  bribe  thy  mind 
To  read  my  book,  and  lead  it  on  to  find 
The  nature  of  the  world,  the  rife  of  things; 
And  what  vaft  profit  too  that  knowledge  bring.". 
Now,  fince  'tis  down  what  things  firft  bodies 

are,  30 

What  difF 'rent  forms,  what  various  Ih  apes  they 

bear  ;  [whole ; 

And  how  they  move;  how  join   to   make  one 
And  what's  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  foul ; 
Of  what  compos'd ;  how  fate  unlinks  the  chain. 
And  fcatters  it  into  its  feeds  again. 
Next,  for  'tis  time,  my  mufe  declares  and  fings. 
What  thofe  are  vve  call  images  cf  things. 
Which,   like    thin    iiiins,    from     bodies   rife   iB 

fl  roams. 
Play  ia  the  air,  aud  dance  upon  the  beams :      39 
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By  day  thcfe  meet,  and  llrike  our  minds,  

fright,  ["'gl'-t  ■•  / 

And  fliow  pale  ghofts,  and   horrid    fh.ipes    by  ^ 
1  hefe  break  our  fleep,  thefe  check  our  gay  dc-  i 

light. 
For  fure  no  airy  fouls  get  Joofe,  and  fly, 
From  hell's  liark  fliades,  nor  flutter  in  our  Iky  : 
For  what  remains  beyond  the  greedy  urn, 
Since  foul  and  body  to  their  feeds  return  ? 

A  ftream  of  forms  from  ev'ry  furface  flows, 
Which  miy.^be  cali'd  the  film  or  fhell  of  thofe  : 
Becaufe  they  bear  the  fliape,  they  (how  the  frame, 
Andiigure  of  the  bodies  whence  they  came.     3c 
The  dullcft  may  perceive,  and  knew  'tis  true  ; 
For  bodies,  big  enough  for  fesife  to  view. 
Do  often  rife  :    feme  more  diff"u4'd  and  broke  : 
Thus  fire,   thus  heated  wood  ftill  breathe  forth 
fmoke,  [?'") 

And  fome  more  clofe,  and  joia'd  ;  when  heats  be- 
Some  infedts  feem  to  fweat,  and  caft  their  fliin  : 
The  heifers  cafl  the  membranes  of  their  horns,  ~i 
Snakes  leave  their  glitt'ring  coats  among  the  ( 
thorns,  C 

A  glitt'ring  coat,  each  tree,  each  bu(h  adorni.    J 
We  fee  with  pleafure  what  we  fled  before, 
We  handle  now  the  fcales,  and  fear  no  more. 
This  proves  that  num'rous  trains  of  image's 
(For  why  can  thefe,  and  not  more  thin  than  thefe) 
From  ev'ry  furface  flow.     For  firft  they  lie 
Urxhain'd,  and  loofe,  and  ready  for  our  eye  ; 
They  foon  will  flip,  and  ftill  preferve  their  frame. 
Their  ancient  form,  and  tell  from  whence  they 

came. 
Nay  more, they're  thin,  they  on  the  furface  play,' 
Therefore  few  chains  to  break,  few  flops  to  ftay 
Their  courfe,  or  hinder  when  they  fly  away.  70 

For  it  is  certain,  that  a  num'rous  florc, 
Not  from  the  middle  parts,  as  'twas  before 
Obferv'd,  but  even  from  the  furface  rife, 
As  colours,  often  loofen'd,  ftrike  our  eyes. 
Thus  when  pale  curtains,  or  the  deeper  red 
O'er  all  the  fpacious  theatre  are  fpread, 
Which  mighty  mafts,  and  flurdy  pillars  bear, 
And  the  loofe  curtains  wanton  in  the  air, 
Whole  ftreams  of  colours  from  the  top  do  flow,T 
The  rays  divide  them  in  their  paflage  through, (_ 
And  flain  the  fcenes,  and  men,  and  gods  be-  C 
low:  81 J 

The  more  thefe  curtains  fpread,  the  pleafing  dye 
P.ides  on  the  beams  the  n;ore,  and  courts  the  eye: 
The  gaudy  coL  ur  fpreads  o'tr  ev'ry  thing, 
All  gay  appear,  each  man  a  purple  king. 
Since  curtains  then  their  Icoien'd  colours  fpread, 
.Since  they  can  paint  the  under  fcenes  with  red. 
Then  ev'ry  thing  can  fend  forth  image?  : 
Thofe  fly  from  furfaces  as  well  as  thefe , 

Tis  certain  then  that  fubtle  forms  do  lie  90 
And  cRince,  and  frolic  in  our  lower  flcy, 
Which,  Angle,  are  too  fubtle  for  our  eye 

But  now  the  odours,  vapours,  and  thin  fmoke. 
Fly  fcatter'd  and  conlus'd,  their  order  broke, 
Becaufe,  whilft  they  from  outward  parts  do  flow,'"l 
And  through  ftrait  winding  pores,  and  turnings  / 

go.  \ 

They  are  diforder'd  In  their  paflage  through.    J 


:} 


} 


} 


[  But  now  thefe  fubtle  films  of  loofi  n'd  dyes 
Wliat  can  diforder,  a<  from  thing-  they  rife, 
Since  each  upon  the  utmoft  furface  lies  ? 

Thus  forms,  which  glafs,  which  limpid  ftreams 

reftorc,  101 

Bearing  that  (hape,  that  dye,  the  body  wore, 
Muil  be  compos'd  of  fleeting  images  "^ 

That  rife  from  things  :    For  why  with  greater  / 

cafe  [thefe  ?  r 

Can  thefe  forms  rife,  than  fome  more  thin  thanj 
I'hen  there    are   fubtle  fliapes,    like  thofe    that 

ftreams 
Or  glafs  reftores  on  the  returning  beams; 
In  figure  like  ;  but  airy,  thin,  and  light. 
And  fingle  each,  too  fubtle  for  our  fight  : 
Yet  coming  thick,  and  in  a  num'rous  train,     11* 
Reflected  from  the  polifli'd  fpecular  plain, 
Can  make  us  fee ;  and  that's  the  reafon  why     "J 
Th*;  forms  return  again,  in  fliape  and  dye  v 

So  like  the  things,  and  pleafe  the  curious  eye.    y 
Next  learn  how  fubtle,  and  how  thin  thefCJ 

Firft,  then,  hnce  feeds  of  things  are  finer  far        C 
Than  thofe  that  firft  begin  to  difappear.  3 

But  now  to  clear  this,  to  confirm  the  more         f 
J'he  fubtlenefs  of  feeds,  explain'd  before,  V 

And  add  new  reafons  to  the  former  ftore :   130^ 
How  many  animals,  whofe  middle  part 
The  fliarpeft  eye,  with  all  the  help  of  art. 
Can't  fee  ?  Dull  art  may  throw  her  glafles  by  : 
How  fubtle  then  the  guts,  the  heart,  the  eye  ? 
How  thin  each  little  member  of  the  whole? 
How^  infinitely  fmall   the   feeds  that  frame  the 

foul  ? 

But  more-^ ■ 

Opopanax,  or  rue,  that  ftrikes  the  nofe 
With  ftrongeft  fmells,  or  others,  like  to  thofe. 
If  fhaken,  thoufand  parts  do  fly  from  thence, 
A  thoufand  ways :  but  weak,  nor  move  the  fenfff. 
And  yet  how  fubtle,  if  compar'd  with  thefe    J^X. 
How  thill,  what  nothings  are  the  images  ? 
How  vaft  the  difproportion  'twixt  thefe  two? 
'Tis  more  than  thought  can  think,  than  words 

can  ftiow. 
But  now,  befides  thefe  fubtle  forms  that  rear 
From  bodies,  thoufand  new  are  fram'd  in  air, 
Fafliion'd  by  chance  ;  and  thefe  when  borne  on 

higii. 
Still  ciiange  their  ftiapes,  and  wanton  in  the  flcy  : 
Then  join'd   in  various  forms,  grow  thick  and 

move 
Like  clouds  combin'd,  and  darken  all  above  :  146 
Hence  prodigie- ;  hence  fome  gigantic  war, 
Marlhall'd  in  th'  air,  looks  dreadful  from  afar, 
And  ftiadcws  all  :  Hence  mountains  feem  to  fly: 
And  fcatter'd  rocks  cut  thro'  the  wounded  flcy : 
Hence  other  clouds  do  frightful  ftreamers  fhow  : 
We  ftare,  aroaz'd,and  wonder  at  below. 

Next  learn 

How  foon  thefe  forms  fly  off,  how  fwift  they"H 

For  forneching  ftill  on  ev'ry  furface  lies,  C^ 

Juft  ready  to  de[!art,  and  ftrike  our  eyes.  J 

This,  wlien  on  rare  and  thin  compofures  toft, 
For  iaitance,  clt/uds,  ftrai:  enters,  and  is  left. 
'  6. 
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It  breaks  or  roc':$  and  woods ;  they  ne'er  rtftore 
The  forms,  the  image  then  appears  no  more  : 
But  if  'tis  thrown  on  (ieiife,  and  fmooth,  as  glafs, 
It  muft  return ;   thofe  things  it  cannot  pais, 
As  clothes  ;  nor  break,  beciiufe  the  thiuK's  polite  ; 
Hence  forms  return   from  fuch,  and  pleafe  the 

fight  : 
And  hence  the  polifti'd  glafs,  whate'cr  you  place 
Before,  as  fwift  as  thought,  returns  the  face : 
Which  proves  that  num'rous  trains  of  forms'^ 
aroie,  l6o( 

And  fuch  as  the  reflefling  mirror  {hows,  f 

Thin  fubtle  images,  all  like  to  thofe,  J 

Each  moment  fpring;   and  hence  'tis  juftly  faid. 
Their  rife  is  quick ;  thefe  forms  arc  quickly  made  ; 

As  num'rous  rays  mufl  ev'ry  minute  flow 
From  the  fun's  orb,  to  keep  all  full  of  light  below; 
So  num'rous  images  from  things  muft  rear. 
Each  minute  rife,  and  wander  through  the  air  : 
Becaufe  let  hafty  hands  the  mirror  place,     169") 
This  way,  or  that ;  yet  fliil  we  view  the  face,    J- 
The  colour,  fiiape,  returning  from  the  glafs.       J 

So  often,  when  the  heav'ns,  ferencV'id  bright, 
took,  gay,  and  clear,  and  fmile  withgaudy  light; 
A  horrid  cloud  ftraight  hides  its  glorious  face, 
As  if  the  fliades  of  hell  had  left  their  pluce, 
And  fill'd  the  vaulted  Ikies  :  fo  thick  the  night ! 
So  dark  the  clouds  appear,  fo  much  affright '. 
And  yet  how  fubtle,  if  compar'd  with  thefe, 
How  thin,  what  nothings  are  the  images  ? 
How  vaft  the  difproportion  'twixt  thefe  two  !  180 
*J'is  more  than  thought  can  think,  than   words 
can  fhow. 

Now  next,   how   fall  they  move,  how  quick 
they  fly, 
Parting  with  fwifteft  wings  the  yielding  Iky  : 
How  they  outftrip  dull  time  where'er  they  go, 
How  quick,  how  fwift  they  arc  in  paffmg  thro'; 
In  few,  but  fweetefl  numbers,  mufe  rehearfe  : 
My  few  (hall  far  exceed  more  num'rous  verfe. 
Thus  dying  fwan*,  tho'  Ihort,  yet  tuneful  voice. 
Is  more  delightful  than  a  world  of  noife. 

firft,  then  ;  experietice  tells,  that  thin,  and  light, 
And  fubtle  things  are  fit  for  hafty  flight :  191 

Such  is  the  ray,  the  vapour  of  the  fun  ; 
How  fwift  its  race!   'Tis  finifh'd  when  begun  : 
i'uT  they  are  thin  contextures  ;  almoft  feed ; 
And  cut  the  parted  air  with  greatcft  fpeed ; 
Ko  lets  to  flop,  but  when  one  part  is  gone. 
Another  flows  and  drives  the  former  on  : 
The  rays  ftill  rife  in  a  continued   ftream. 
The  foU'wing  lafhes  on  the  lazy  beam  : 
So  far  their  reafon  holds  :  the  airy  race  200 

<jf  images  muft:  pafs  a  mighty  fpace, 
Each  point  of  time  :   For  firft,  fome  force  behind 
iitill  drives  them  on  t'  outftrip  the  ling'ring  wind  ; 
Their  texture  i<  fo  thin,  their  frame  fo  rare,        ") 
1  hat  they  can  freely  enter  any  where,  > 

And  even  penetrate  the  middle  air.  j 

Befides ;  if  thefe  compofures  from  above 
So  fwiftly  through  the  lower  repion  move; 
If  in  one  point  of  time  the  glorious  ray  209 

Swiftly  defccnds,  and  (hows  approaching  day  ; 
Fi^m  heaven  to  earth  can  take  its  hafty  flight, 
And  gild  the  diftaut  globe  with  gaydy  lij^h:  ; 


CREECH'S    LUCRETIUS. 

If  this  fo  fwift,  than  fvvifter  thofe  that  lay 


i 


} 


1 

On  furiaces  of  things,  which  nought  could  flay  ;  > 
No  flops  could  hinder  as  they  fly  away  :  3 

'J'hey  larger  fpace  in  that  fiiort  time  muft  fly, 
While  the^un's  lazy  beams  cieep  through  our  Iky. 

Another  inftancs  of  their  fwiftnefs  this. 

In  bowls  of  water  fet  abroad  by  night, 
We  know  that  ftars  do  flied  their  feeble  light ; 
So  quick  the  glorious  ray  defcends  from  far,     2it 
And  we  look  downward  to  behold  the  ftar 
Which  fliows  the  images,  with  eager  hafte. 
From  heav'n  reach  diftaut  earth ;  they  move 

faft. 
Before  the  fingle  prefent  now  is  paft. 
Slow  time  admires,  and  knows  not  what  to  call 
The  motion,  having  no  account  fo  fmall. 

Thus  then  thefe  images,  that  ftrike  our  eyes. 
And  make  us  fee,  from  real  things  muft  rife. 
Thus  odours  rife  from  gums ;  a  gentle  breeze  23® 
From  rivers  flovir;  and  from  the  neig'ab'ring  feas 
Sharp  falts  arife,  and  fret  the  Ihores  around  : 
Thus  all  the  air  is  fill'd  with  murm'ring  found  : 
And  whilft  we  walk  the   ftrand.  and,  pleas'd  ta 

view 
The  wantonj  waves,  or  fquecze,  or  mingle  rue, 
Or  fait,  or"  bitter  taftes  our  tongue  furprile  : 
00  cert^n  'tis  that  fubtle  parts  arife 
From  all,  and  wander  in  the  lower  ficies  : 
Thefe  never  ceafe  tollcw,  becaufe  the  ear,      a.;9 
And  eyes,  and  nofe,  ftill  fmell,  or  fee,  or  hear. 

So  feel  by  night,  our  touch  will  foon  betray    • 
The  fliape,  lilce  that  the  fight  beheld  by  day. 
Thus   then    the    caufe,    whence   toucli  and  fight 

muft  rife 
Is  one  ;   the  fame  afTcdls  the  hands  and  eyes. 
For,  thus,  if,  when  'tis  dark,  we  feel  a  fquare, 
I'he   touch  informs  what   Ibape  the  'thing  doss 

bear; 
What  is  it  makes  us  fee  the  like  by  day. 
But  the  fquare  image  riding  on  the  ray. 
Therefore  thefe  images  are  caufe  of  fight : 
Ail  would  be  dark  without  them,  and  all  hid  In 
night.  25* 

But  now  thefe  images,  thefe  fubtle  ftreams 
Are  fcatter'd  all  around,  on  all  the  beams  : 
And  therefore  wherefoe'er    we  turn  our  eye, 
(In  that  alone  the  pow'r  of  fight  does  lie) 
Thefe  iniaa-c:  appear,  and  quickly  fljow 
'1  he  colour,  ftiape,  and  tell  the  diftance  too. 

For  thefe  arifing  fronrthe  ohjeift  feen. 
Drive  forward  all  the  air  that  lies  between : 
This  ftream  of  air  unto  the  eyes  does  flow. 
And  gently  grates  the  ball,  and  paiTes  thro* ; 

This  ftiowsthe  diftance 

For  as  the  ftream  of  air,  that  pf  fles  by, 
Is  long,  or  fhort ;  as  that  does  ftrike  the  eye. 
So  far,  or  near,  the  objecSls  feem  to  Uf.         - 
All  this  is  quickly  done  ;    at  once  we  view# 
The  diftant  thing,  and  know  the  diftance  too. 

But  more ;   no  wonder  that  the  eye  defcries  "1 
The  things  themfelves,   altho'   the   forms  that  > 
Arc  fingle  ;  far  too  fubtle  for  our  eyes.       [rife,3 
For   winds    moleft,     cold   makes   the    member* 
fmart;  S?* 

And  y:t  what  fenfe  perceives  each  fingle  parti 
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What  fenfe  each  atom  of  the  cold  and  wind  ? 
S^one  feel  the  Ungle  force,  but  all  conjoin'd  : 
Then   we  perceive  the  ftrokc,  when  pains  com- 

mence^ 
As  if  external  force  did  wound  the  fenfc; 
In  flints  we  prefs  the  utmoft  parts  alone. 
Yet  feel  not  that :  that  is  to  touch  unknown  ; 
We  feel  the  inward  hardnefs  of  the  ftone. 

Now  learn;  I'll  Gnp  why  each  refledied face 
Is  feen,  as  if  remov'd  beyond  th*;  glafs ;  1 

For  fo  it  feems  :   As  when  the  hind'ringdoor 
Imprifons  up  the  longing  eye  no  more ; 
But,  open'd  wide,  permits  the  eager  fight, 
O'er  objects,  plac'd  without,  to  take  its  flight, 
View  all  around,  and  revel  with  delight. 
The  objedl  then  by  double  air  is  fliown; 
The  air,  that  lies  within  the  gate,  is  one: 
Atid  then  the  gate  itfelf  is  plac'd  between. 
Then  th'  outward  air,  and  then  the  objt- A  fcen. 
Thus  when  the  image  of  the  glafs  does  rife,      2^0 
And  makes  its  paffage  forward  to  our  eyes, 
It  drives  before  it  all  the  air  between  ; 
So  that  is  felt  before  the  glafs  is  feen : 
And  when  we  fee  the  polifh'd  fpecular  plain; 
Our  form  flies  to  it,  and  returns  again ; 
Still  driving  on  the  air  that  lies  between ; 
So  that  is  felt  before  the  face  is  feen  : 
And  that's  the  caufe,  why  each  returning  face 
Seems  far  remov'd,  and  plac'd  beyond  the  glafs. 
But  more;   returning  forms,    that    reach    the 
fight,  300 

Tranfpofe  the  parts,  and  turn  the  left  to  right. 
Becaofe  the  forms,  that  ftrike  the  polifh'd  plain 
Are  not  reftor'dthe  fame,  unchang'd  again; 
Butftrikingfl:rong,  are  turn'd  a  diff'rent  way. 
This  in  fiance  clears  it  :  Take  a  form  of  clay 
Not  yet  grown  dry,  and  dafli  it  on  a  feat ; 
Now  if  the  form's  entire,  the  front  retreat, 
And  come  behind,  the  parts  preferve  their  fite  ; 
The  right  will  feem  the  left,  the  left  the  right. 

Befides;  returning  forms  do  often  pafs,         310 
And  fly  from  one  into  another  glafs. 
Thus  from  one  fingle  thing  thefe  plains  reftore 
Six  images,  and  often  ten,  or  more. 
Thus  let  the  thing  be  hid  i'  the  fartheft  cell; 
Yet  place  the  plains  by  art,  and  fet  them  well, 
The  flitting  images  to  all  will  come. 
And  all  the  thing  appear  in  ev'ry  room.       [plain, 
.But  more;  the    fliapes  tranfpos'd  by  th'  former 
Which  pafs  to  others,  there  are  turn'd  again. 

But  convex  glafl'es  fhow  the  bodies  fite, 
Reftoring  left  as  left,  and  right  as  right : 
Becaufe  the  image  is  refle<5led  twice. 
From  glafs  to  glafs,  and  after  flrikes  our  tyes : 
Or  elfe  'tis  turn'd  about ;  for  that  the  face 
3  s  turn'd  about  as  it  does  backward  pafs, 
We  learn  ev'n  from  the  figure  of  the  glafs. 
But  farther  on  :  the  image  feems  to  wait 
Qn  all  our  fleps,  and  imitate  our  gait, 
^r  when  we  move  and  leave  fome  parts  0 

glafs. 
The  parts  thus  left  no  more  return  the  face ; 
For  nature  does  by  fteady  laws  ordain,  "j 

That  when  a  form  comes  on,  and  turns  again,  V 
The  lines  make  equal  angles  with  Uic  plain,        J 
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The  fight  a  fulgid  objefl  hates,  and  flies  i 
The  fun  ev'n  blinds  the  bold  and  prying  eyes, 
Becaufe  the  rays  are  ftrong,  and  fwiftly  fly, 
And  with  repeated  ftrokes  difturb  the  eye. 
Through  pure  and  unrefifting  air  they  fall, 
And  break  the  tcxtiire  of  the  injur'd  ball. 
Befides,  all  ohjeds  that  are  glaring  bright. 
Do  hurt  and  burn  the  eye,  and  fpoil  the  fight  i 
For  flames  a  thoufand  hurtful  parts  Contain, 
Which  ftrike  the  tender  eye,  and  raife  a  pain. 

Befides,  whatever  jaundice  eyes  do  view. 
Look  pale  as  well  as  thofe,  and  yellow  toe. 
For  lurid  parts  fly  off  with  nimble  wings, 
And  meet  the  diflant  coming  forms  of  things; 
And  others  lurk  within  the  eyes,  and  feize. 
And  ftain  with  pale  the  ent'ring  images.  34<> 

More  :  though  our  eyes  are  all  enclos'd  in  night| 
They  fee  thofc  objects  that  are  plac'd  in  light ; 
Becaufe,  though  firft  the  nearer  darker  air 
Creeps  ev'n  into  the  eyes,  and  fettles  there ; 
Straight  comes  with  vig'rous  force  the  fliining 

ray, 
Cleanfes  the  pores,  and  drives  the  fliades  away 
For,  'tis  more  fubtle,  and  more  ftrong  than  they 
When  this  has  cleans'd  and  open'd  ev'ry  pore. 
Which  the  dark  heavy  air  had  flopp'd  before. 
The  forms  of  things  come  in  :   they  fwiftly  fly, , . 
And  ftrike,  and  raife  a  motion  in  the  eye.         36c? 
But  now,  when  we  ourfelvesare  in  the  light. 
The  objetfts  in  the  dark  ne*et  move  our  fight ; 
Becaufe  a  thicker  air  docs  flill  come  on  ; 
A  darker  as  the  former  dark  is  gone, 
And  ftops  the  pores  ;  and  thus  no  forms  can  rifci 
None  move  and  find  a  paffage  to  our  eyes. 

Now  farther  :   'tis  by  fure  experience  found, 
A  fquare  when  feen  at  dift:ance  feems  a  round  ; 
Becaufe  all  angles  feem  when  feen  from  far, 
Obtufe,  or  rather  not  at  all  appear. 
For  through  the  flitting  air  all  forms  that  fly 
Are  ftruck  and  blunted  in  the  lower  flcy. 
And  fo  grow  weak,  *nd  never  move  the  eye 
So  all  the  angles  hid,  the  things  appear  -» 

All  round,  though  each  maybe  a  perfeft  fquare;  J, 
Yet  not  like  perfed  rounds,  and  feen  when  near.3. 

And  fhadows  feem  to  move,  to  turn  and  flay  , 
As  bodies  do;  and  fervilely  obey. 
Now  how  can  air,  only  depriv'd  of  light, 
(For  fiiadow  is  no  more  ;  a  fudden  night) 
On  all  the  members  various  motions  wait. 
And  turn,  and  imitate  her  body's  gait  ? 
But  thus  it  happens,  when  we  walk  by  day. 
Our  bodies  flop  the  paffage  of  the  ray ; 
But  when  we  leave  the  place,  they  further  flow. 
And  their  warm  kiffes  on  the  earth  bcflow. 
And  thus  the  fliadow  feems  to  move,  to  bend. 
As  bodies  do,  and  all  their  walk  attend; 
For  Itill  new  rays  fpring  from  the  g.onous  fun, 
The  former  dying  when  their  race  is  run  :       390 
And,  therefore,  earth  is  foon  depriv'd  of  light. 
And  rays  as  foon  come  on  and  chafe  the  night 
The  negro  darknefs  wafii'd  becomes  a  white. 

And  yet,  here's  no  deception  of  the  eye, 
For  'tis  its  ofilce  only  to  defcry, 
Or  how,  or  in  what  place  the  fhadow  is; 
l  It  muft  not  pafs  the  narrow  bounds. of  ihi»  <s 
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I^ut  if  the  fiiadows  are  the  fame  or  no ;  ~i 

Whether  they  die  ;  or  as  the  body  go,  >•. 

*ris  not  the  office  of  the  eye  to  know  :  400  J 
'Tis  reafon's  office  that ;  for  that's  defiga'd  ") 
Things  nature,  and  philofophy  to  find  ;  > 

Then  fix  not  on  the  eye  the  failures  of  the  mind,  j 

Thus  fhips,  though  driv'n  by  a  profperous  gale, 
Seem  fix'd  to  faiiors ;  thofe  feem  under  fail 
That  lie  at  anchor  fafe  ;  and  all  admire, 
As  they  row  by,  to  fee  the  rocks  retire. 

Thus  flars  feem  faften'd  to  the  fleady  jj^olc, 
Though  all  with  daily  conftant  motion  rftll ;    409 
"Yet  they,  when  they  have  climb'd  the  tedibiis  eafl, 
Pafs.through  the  fky,  and  headlong  fall  to  weik 
And  fo  the  fun  and  moon  feem  fix'd  above, 
(Yet  fure  experience  tells  us  that  they  move. 
,      And  rocks  in  feas  that  proudly  raife  their  head, 
Though  far  disjoin'd,  though  royal  navies  fpread 
Their  faiU  between  ;  yet,  if  ('mm  diftance  fliown, 
They  feem  an  ifland  all  combin'd  in  one. 

So  boys  that  whirl  around,  then  ceafe  to  move, 
Think  all  the  pillars  dance  and  roofs  above: 
£0  flrong  the  thought,  they  dread  the  tott'ring 
Tvall,  420 

And  fear  the  roof  will  cruffi  them  with  the  fall. 

Thus  when  kind  nature  Ihows  her  infant-day, 
And  the  new  fun  peeps  forth  with  trembling  ray. 
And  loth  or  fearful  to  begin  the  race, 
I^ooks  o'er  the  mountains  with  a  blufhing  face  ; 
That  hill  o'er  which  the  humble  beams  appear  "J 
Scorching  with  neighb'ring  flames  is  often  near,  V 
And  we  might  touch  the  fun  if  we  were  there,    j 
"When  yet  the  real  fpace  is  vaftly  wide  4*91 

Great  trafls  of  land,  and  many  a  fwelling  tide,    > 
The  diftant  fan  and  that  near  hill  divide.  J 

Thus  little  puddles  that  in  flreets  do  lie,         "J 

Though  fcarce  inch  deep,  admit  the  fearchingf 

eye,  C 

To  view  as  large  a  fpace  as  earth  from  Iky.        J 

Thus  when  in  rapid  ftreams  my  horfe  has  flood. 
And  I  look'd  downward  on  the  rolling  flood  ; 
Though  he  flood  flill,  I  thought  he  did  divide 
■The  headlong  ftreams,  and  ftrive  a     "   "    ' 

tide; 
And  all  things  fcem'd  to  move  on  ev 

Thus  courts,  though  equal  wide,  yec  feem  to 
bend,  440 

'And  grow  more  narrow  at  the  diflant  end  : 
The  roof  deprefs'd,  the  fides  feem  join'd  in  one, 
The  weary'd  fight  loft  in  a  darkfome  cone. 

The  fi»n  to  faiiors  feems  from  fea  to  rife. 
And  fet ;  for  they  fee  only  feas  and  fkies. 
Ali  whifh  does  feem  t'  oppofe,  and  to  commence 
Strong  proofs  againft  the  certainty  of  fenfe. 

Thus  ignorants,  when  plac'd  on  fteady  fhores, 
Think  feeble  fhips  are  row'd  with  broken  oars. 
The  rudder's  fhatter'd,  and  the  planks  appear, 
And  they  arc  loth  to  truft  their  fafcty  there  ;  45I 
Becaufc  that  part  which  lies  above  the  flood, 
Seems  firm  and  flraight,  and  regular,  and  good, 
JJut  that  below  fcems  broke ;  and,  turning  up, 
Afcends  again  and  reaches  near  the  top. 

And  when  by  night  the  clouds  are  whirl'd  above, 
The  moon  and  glitt'ring  ftars  do  feem  to  move, 
As  <Iriven  forward  by  a  fccret  force, 
A  difT'rcnt  wij  ffotu  their  own  nat'r»l  courfe. 
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If  any  prefTes  underneath  his  eyei,  46* 

Straight  all  the  objefts  doubled  feem  to  rife  ! 
Two  lam.ps  appear  when  only  one  is  brought, 
His  wealth    feems    doubled,    and    he's    rich  in 

thought ; 
Each  man  appears  increas'd  in  form  and  grace, 
Almofl  Geryon,  with  a  double  fac?. 

And,  laftly,  when  the  eyes  with  fleep  opprcfl. 
And  all  the  body  lies  diffolv'd  in  refl; 
The  members  feem  awake  and  vig'rous  flill. 
Now  o'er  a  plain,  now  flood,  or  fhady  hi!!,        469 
They  feem  to  move;  and,  ev'n  in  darkeft  night. 
They  think  they  fee  the  inn  diffufe  his  light. 
They  fee  him  chafe  the  frighted  fhades  away. 
And  clear  a  paflage  for  approaching  day  : 
I'hey  feem  to  hear  a  voice,  though  all  around 
Deep  filence  flands,  nor  bears  the  weakeft  found. 

Ten  thoufand  fuch  appear;  ten  thoufand  foes 
To  certainty  of  fenfe,  and  all  oppofe 
In  vain  ;  not  fenfe,  but  judgment  'tis  miftakes, 
And  fancy'd  things  for  real  objecSIs  takes.  479 

He  that  fays  nothing  can  be  known,  o'erthrows 
His  own  opinion;  for  he  nothing  knows. 
So  knows  not  that :  what  need  of  longdifpute  ? 
Thefe  maxims  kill  themfelvts,  themfeives  confute. 
But  grant  this  might  be  known,  and  that  he  knew ; 
Yet  fince  he  has  difcover'd  nothing  true, 
What  mark  or  what  criterion  then  can  fhow. 
Or  tell  what  'tis  to  know,  or  not  to  know  ? 
Or  how   could  he,  what  truth,   what  falfehood 

learn  ? 
How,  what  was  doubt,  what  certainty,  difcern  ? 

From  fenfe  ali  truth  and  certainty  infer ;       490 
In  vain  fome  flrive  to  prove  that  fenfe  can  err  : 
For  that  which  would  convince,  which  would  op- 

pofe 
The  fenfes,  mufl  be  furer  far  than  thofe. 
Now,  what  is  more  to  be  believ'd  than  fenfe  ? 
Is  falfe  and  erring  reafon  rais'd  from  thence  ? 
Errors  in  parent  fenfe  can  reafon  fliow  ? 
Errors  which  fhe  from  fenfe  alone  can  know  ? 
And  thus  if  fenfe  be  falfe,  then  reafon  too  is 
What;  can  the  ears  convince  the  eyes  ?  Can  thofe 
Convince  the  hand,  the  palate,  or  the  nofe  ?      50O 
Tell   them,    whene'er  they   err,   whene'er 

mils, 

And  give  falfe  notions  ?  A  fond  fancy  this  1 
For  each  a  proper  ufe  and  pow'r  enjoys; 
A  proper  objedl  ev'ry  fenfe  employs. 
Thus  heat  and  cold  and  other  qualities 
Affedl  the  t-ucli,  while  colours  flrike  the  eyes, 
O. lours  the  fmell,  favours  the  tafte ;  but  none 
Invades  another's  right,  ufurps  his  throne, 
A'l  live  at  peace,  contented  with  their  own; 
Therefore,  from  what  the  other  fenfes  fhow, 
In  vain  we  feek  to  prove  one  fenfe  untrue ; 

Or  from  itfelf ■ 

For  flill  we  mufl  an  equal'credit  give 
To  each  ;  and  all  mufl  equally  believe. 

'lis  truth  whate'er  the  fenfes  do  declare; 
Though  reafon  cannot  tell  thee  why  a  fquare 
.Should  feem  a  perfed  round  when  feen  from  far. 
Better  aflign  a  falfe,  than  this  pretence 
Should  overthrow  the  certainty  of  fenfe ; 
Queftjon  its  truth,  rather  than  that  Ihould  fall,- 
1  On  which  depends  our  fafcty,  lifcj  ouc  al],       5»X 
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For  now,  not  only  reafon  is  o'erthrown, 
Unlefs  we  truft  ourferfe,  but  life  is  gone. 
For  how  can  man  avoid  the  bad,  or  choofe 
What*M  good  for  life,  unlefs  they  follow  thofe  ? 
Therefore,  thofe  pompous  reafons  fome  afford 
Againft  our  fenfe,  are  empty  and  abfurd. 

Butjlaftly,  as  in  building,  if  the  line 
Be  not  exadl  and  ftraight,  the  rule  decline  ;  ,■ 

Or  level  falfe,  how  vain  is  the  defign  '.  530J 

Uneven,  an  ill-fhap'd,  and  tott'ring  wall  J 

Mud  rife,  this  part  niuft  fink,  that  part  mufl:  fall ;  > 
Becaufe  the  rules  were  falfe,  that  falhicHi'd  all,    J 
Thus  reafon's  rules  are  falfe,  if  all  CDmmence, 
And  rife  from  failing  and  from  earing  fenfe. 

But  now  my  mufe,  how  proper  objedts  pleafe 
The  other  fenfes,  fing.  'tis  told  with  eafe  : 
Firil;  then,  we  founds,  and  voice,  and  noifes  hear, 
When  feeds  of  found  come  in  and  ftrike  the  ear. 
All  found  is  body  ;  for  with  painful  force 
Tt  moves  the  fenfe,  when  with  an  eager  courfe 
It  fcrapes  the  jaws,  and  makes  the  fpeaker  hoarfe 
The  crowding  feeds  of  found  that  ftrive  to  go 
Through   narrow   nerves,   grate  them   in  palling 

through  : 
*TJ8  certain  then  that  voice  which  thus  can  wound, 
Is  all  material ;  body  ev'ry  found. 

Befides,  'tis  known  to  talk  a  tedious  day,         ~) 
How  much  it  weakens,  what  it  takes  away  > 

From  all  the  nerves ;  how  all  the  powers  decay ;  j 
But  chiefly,  if  'tis  loud,  and  fpoke  with  noife  ; 
And,  therefore,  little  bodies  frame  the  voice,    55 1 
Becaufe  the  fpeaker  lofes  of  his  own. 
His  weaknefs  tells  him  many  parts  are  gone. 

But  more;  the  harfhnefs  in  a  voice  proceeds 
From  rough ;  the   fweetnefs   from  the  fmoother 

feeds. 
Nor  are  jhe  figures  of  the  feeds  alike,  [ftrike, 

Which   from   the   grave  and  murm'ring  trumpet 
To  thofe  of  dying  fwans,  whofe  lateft  breath 
In  mournful  ilrains  laments  approaching  death. 

Thus   voice,  when   rifing  from   the  lungs,   it 
breaks  560 

Through  jaws  and  lips,  and  all  the  paflion  fpeaks, 
The  tongue  forms  into  words  with  curious  art; 
The  tongue  and  lips  do  fafhion  ev'ry  part. 

And  therefore,  if  the  fpeaker  be  but  near, 
If  diftancc  fit,  you  may  diftindlly  hear 
Each  word,  each  air ;  becaufe  it  keeps  the  frame 
It  firfl  receiv'd  ;  its  figure  ftili  the  fame. 
But  if  the  fpace  be  great,  through  all  the  air 
The  found  may  fly  diffus'd,  and  perifh  there : 
And  therefore,  though  we  hear  a  murm'ring  noife. 
Ho    words :    the  air    confounds    and  breaks    the 
voice.  571 

Eefides,  one  fentence  when  pronounc'd  aloud 
By  ftrong-lung'd  criers,  fills  the  lift'ning  crowd. 
Breaks  into  many,  for  it  ftrikes  them  all, 
To  ev'ry  fingle  ear  it  tells  the  tale. 
But  fome  parts  of  the  voice  that  mifs  the  ear, 
Tly  through  the  air  diffus'd,  and  perifh  there. 
Some  ftrike  on  folid  buildings;  and  reftor'd, 
Bring  back  again  the  image  of  the  word : 
This  Tnows  thee  why,  whilft  men  through  cavis 
and  groves,  580 

CaU  theit  loflf  friends,  or  mourn  onh>ppy  loves, 


The  pitying  rocks,  the  groaning  caves  return 
Their  fad  complaints  again,  and  feem  to  mourn. 
This  all  obferve,  and  I  myfelf  have  known 
Both  rocks  and  hills  return  fix  words  for  one. 
The  dancing  words  from  hill  to  hill  rebound. 
They  all  receive,  and  all  reftore  the  found. 
The  vulgar  and  the  neighbours  think,  and  tell 
That  there    the   nymphs    and  fauns  and   fatyrs 
dwell;  58^ 

And  that  their  wanton  fport,  their  loud  delight 
Breaks  through  the  quiet  filence  of  the  night  : 
There  mufic's  fofteft  airs  fill  all  the  plains. 
And  mighty  Pan  delights  the  lift'ning  fwains  : 
The  goat-fac'd  Pan,  whofe  flocks  fecurely  feed, 
With  long-hung  lip  he  blows  his  oaten  reed. 
The    horn'd,  the  half-beaft  god,  when  brijk  ana 
gay,  [play. 

With  pine-leafs  crown'd,  provokes  the  fwains  to 
Ten  thoufand  fuch  romants  the  vulgar  tell,  ."^ 
Perhapsleftmen  ihould  think  the  gods  will  dwell  > 
In  towns  alone,  and  fcorn  their  plains  and  cell :  _). 
Or  fomewhat ;  for  man,  credulous  and  vain,  60I 
Delights  to  hear  ftrange  things,  delights  to  feign. 

Nor  is  it  ftrange,  that  things  which  ftiU  deny    , 
An  eafy  pafiage  to  the  fliarpeft  eye,  [come. 

Through  fuch   the  fmalleft  voice  and  found  calrt 
As  when  we  whifper  in  a  well  clos'd  room ; 
Voice  can  pafs  crooked  pores;  but  rays  refletSl, 
Unlefs  the  pores  be  open  ;  all  diredl. 
And  ev'ry  paflage  ftrait  as  'tis  in  glafs,  609 

Through  which  all  forts  of  fpecies  freely  pafs. 
Befides,  we  know  voices  and  founds  divide. 
And  fcatter  through  the  air  on  ev'ry  fide  ; 
One  breaks  to  many,  as  in  darkeft  nights. 
One  fliaken  fpark  will  make  a  thoufand  lights. 
And  therefore,  all  the  num'rous  voids  around 
Receive  the  voice,  and  each  is  fill'd  with  found  :    , 
But  now  the  vifive  rays  fcarce  e'er  decline, 
They  ftill  proceed  by  the  exatfteft  line; 
So  founds  can  pafs  where  never  ray  can  iliine. 
But  yet  fuch  founds  before  they  reach  the  ear,  62O 
Grow  weak,  and  we  for  words  f«ift  murmurs  hear. 

We  tafte,  that's   fuon  expiain'd,  when  favours 
wrung  [tongue; 

Frorri    meats    by     crufhing    teeth,    immerfe    ths 
When  juices  flowing  from  the  tender  meat 
(The  tender  food  opprefs'd  does  feem  to  fweat) 
Bedew  the  palate  ;  when  they  fpread  all  o'er 
The  fpongy  tongue,  and  fand  in  ev'ry  pore. 
Thefe  juices,  if  their  feeds  be  round  and  fmooth,' 
'lickle,  leem  fweet  and  pleafing  to  the  mouth  ;     , 
But  if  the  feeds  be  rough  as  they  defcend,         630 
rhey   hurt  the  nerves,  feem  bitter  and  oifend 
The  favours  pleafe  within  the  mouth  alone; 
For  when  the  food's  defcended  farther  down 
We  tafte  no  more,  and  all  the  pleafure's  gone 
So  when  'tis  in  the  veins,  when  ev'ry  pore 
Is  fill'd,  we  feel  not,  we  are  pieas'd  no  more. 
And  thus  it  matters  not  what  forts  of  food  "Jf 

rhcreafe  the  limbs,  and  make  the  flefh  and  blood,  J? 
If  'tis  digefiive,  if  for  ftomach  good.  6393 

Now  I'll  explain  why  different  forts  of  meat 
Pleafe  diff 'rent  men.  Why  that  which  one  will  eatj 
Another  loth.es.     Why  things  yield  fweet  repa!^ 
To  one,  but  bitter  to  another  taftc. 
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Nay  more  :  fo  vaft  the  difference  is,  what  proves 
Srong  poifon  unto  one,  another  Icvs, 
And  eat',  and  lives.    Thus  hetnbck  juice  prevails, 
And  kills  a  man  ;  but  fattens  goats  and  quails. 
To  know  the  caufe  of  this,  come  fiarch  thy  mind, 
Some  fcattcr'd  notions  niuft  remain  behind,      649 
And  look  how  ftrongly  former  reaf  >n-  fliow,       y 
That  thinps,  that  bodic  are  compos'd  and  grow  > 
From  various  feeds,  their  mixture  various  too.    J 

Bcfides,  as  animals  in  ou'ward  fize 
And  frame  are  various  ;   feeds  from  whence  they 

rife,  [fprings 

Have  various  (hapes;  from  dift''rent  fliapes  there 
An  equal  difference  in  the  pores  of  things  ; 
So  feme  are  great,  fome  fmall,  and  others  fquare. 
Or  round,  or  polygons,  or  angular  ; 
For  as  the  (hapes  are  various  that  compofe 
The  frame,  fo  are  the  pores  ;  their  fliapes  depend 

on  thofc.  660 

It  follows  then,— 

That  when  one  objed  yields  a  Tvect  repafl 

To  one,  but  bitter  to  another  tafte  ; 

He  that  accounts  it  fweet,  perceives  the  fmooth 

Round  parts  that  tickle,  and  that  pleafe  the  mouth  ; 

But  he  that  thinks  it  bitter,  rough  alone 

And  hooks  does  feel :    the  fmooth  glide  gently 

down : 
But  thofe  with  pointed  hooks  as  they  defcend, 
Strike  through,  and  lance  the  organ,  and  offend. 
Thefe  rules  apply'd,  each  fingle  cafe  explain  : 
For  inftance  ;  when  a  man  is  torn  with  pain,  671 
Whether  from  inbred  gall  the  fever  came, 
Or  putrid  air  begot  the  hurtful  flame  ; 
The  organ's  chang'd,  fo  thofe  which  pleas'd  be-' 

fore, 
Are  lothfome  now,  now  they  delight  no  more 
■  Their  figures  difagree  with  ev'ry  pore. 
But  thofe  do  mod  agree,  thofc  fit  the  part 
Which  fret  the  injur'd  nerves,  and  caufe  a  fmart : 
For,  as  I  faid  before,  feeds  rough  and  fmooth 
l.ie  hid  in  ev'ry  thing,  in  honey  both,  68; 

Or  to  offend,  or  to  delight  the  mouth. 

Now  next  for  fmell. 

Firft,  then,  'tis  certain  (Ireams  of  odours  rife 
From  evry  thing;  but  for  their  diff'rent  Cze 
And  figures,  they  do  dilT'rently  agree 
To  animals.    Thu»  honey  ftrikes  the  bee  ; 
Though  farremov'd,  the  vulture  fmells  the  fl^in; 
The  hound  with  faithful  nofe  purfiies  the  train 
And  gcefe,  Rome's  faviours  once,  perceive  a 

man. 
Thus  beads  prefervc  their  lives,  they  know  their 

fuod  690 

By  fmell ;  and  fly  the  bad,  and  rhoofe  the  good. 

Odours  are  dull,  and  thofe  of  fwiftcft  wings. 
Not  to  propofc  the  images  of  things. 
Scarce  fly  fo  far  as  feeble  founds ;  but  tofs'd 
By  angry  winds,  in  flitting  air  are  loft. 
For  firft,  the  pleafmg  odour  flowly  flows    . 
From  inmoft  parts :  f"r  that  it  comes  from  thofe, 
Ev'n  common  fenfe  affures ;  for  heat,  or  prefs. 
Or  bruife,  or  break  the  gums,  the  fmell*  incrcafe. 
In  parts  are  greater  far  than  parts  of  voicp,        700 
(Thi«  makes  its  flight  more  flow  and  fhort  than 

noifc}. 
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Becaufe  through  walls  it  cannot  freely  go. 
Though  founds  can  find  an  eafy  paflage  through. 
And  thus  'tis  hard  to  find  an  objeift  out 
By  fmell  alone,  but  we  muft  trace  about, 
Becaufe  the  odours,  wand'ring  in  the  air, 
Grow  dull  and  weak,  and  lofe  their  briftnefs  there. 
Nor  quickly  lead  us  to  the  thing  that's  fought ; 
And  therefore  hounds  are  often  at  a  fault. 

Not  only  founds  and  taftes,  but  images  710 

And  colours,  diff'rent  eyes  offend  and  pleafe. 
Thus  when  the  cocks  call  forth  the  morning"^ 
light,  C 

The  fierceft  lions  cannot  bear  the  fight,  C 

Their  courage  fink«,  and  they  prepare  for  flight,  J 
For  fubtle  pointed  particles  that  lie  "J 

In  cocks,  fent  forth,  offend  the  lion's  eye ;  / 

Thefe  pains  ftraight  force  him  turn  his  head  and  C 

fly.  .  J 

Yet  thefe  hurt  not  our  eyes,  they  caufe  no  pain ; 
For  they  ne'er  enter,  or  return  again  719 

Through  proper  pores ;  and  fo  the  Ikin  preferves 
Her  texture  whole  ;  they  never  lance  the  nerves. 
Now  farther  (my  delight),  my  mufe  will  fhow 
What  things  do  move  the  mind,  and  whence  they 

&0W, 

Firft,  then,  thin  images  fill  all  the  air, 
Thoufands  on  evVy  fide,  and  wander  there. 
Thefe,  as  they  meet,  in  various  dance  will  twine. 
As  threads  of  gold,  or  fubtle  fpider's  line  : 
For  they  are  thin ;   for  they  are  fubtler  far 
Than  fineft  things  that  to  the  fight  appear.       739 
Thefe  pafs  the  limbs  ;  no  narrow  pores  controul; 
They  enter  through,  and  ftrike  the  airy  foul. 
Hence  'tis,  we  think  we  fee.  and  hence  we  dread "1 
Centaurs  and  Scyllas,  Cerberus'  monftrous  head,  J- 
And  many  empty  ftiadows  of  the  dead.  j 

For  various  image*  fly  ev'ry  where ;  [^i""") 

Some  rife  from  things;  and  fome  are  form'd  in  A 
By  chance  ;  and  fome  from  thefe  combin'd  ap-  C 
pear.  J 

The  image  of  a  cenfaur  never  flew 
From  living  centaurs;  never  nature  knew. 
Nor  bred  fuch  animals.    But,  when  by  chance 
An  image  of  a  man  in  various  dance,  74I 

Did  meet  a  horfe,  they  both  combin'd  in  one  : 
And  thus  all  monftrous  images  are  fhown. 
Thefe  airy  images,  extremely  thin, 
Pafs  through  the  limbs,  and  ftrike  the  foul  with- 
in ; 
They  move  with  cafe,  the  foul  is  apt  to  move 
And  take  imprefllon  from  the  weakeft  fhove. 

That  thus  'tis  done  is  certain  :— — 
Eecaufe  the  wbjcdls  ftiil  appear  the  fame 
To  mind  and  eye,  in  colour  and  in  frame  ;         7ja 
But  now  tlic  eye  receives  fome  thin  refin'd 
And  fubtle  forms  :  fo  likewife  muft  the  mind; 
For  'twixt  thefe  two  this  only  diff'rence  lies, 
The  mind  fees  finer  objeds  than  the  eyes. 

Thus  often  wliile  the  body  lies  opprefs'd 
With  heavy  fleep,   the  mind  feems  loos'd  from 

reft; 
Becaufe  thofe  images  do  ftrike  and  fbake 
The  airy  foul,  as  when  we  were  awake  : 
The  flroke's  fo  lively,  that  we  think  we  View 
The  abfcnt  dead,  and  think  the  image  true  :    76* 


i 

This  cheat  muft  be,  becaufe  the  fenfe  is  gone,     ~) 
Bound  up  by  fleep  ;  for  by  the  fenfe  alone,  > 

Fancy'd  from  real,  true  from  falfe  is  known.       j 
Befides,  the  mem'ry  fleeps,  and  reft  does  feize 
That  ruling  pow'r,  and  charms  it  into  eafe; 
It  lies  unadtive,  dull,  nor  can  coiuroul 
The  errors  of  the  mind,  nor  tell  the  fcrul      [lieve, 
That  they  are  dead,  whom  htr  vain  thoughts  bc- 
Froni  cheating  images  to  fee  alive.  [feem 

Befides,    no  wonder   that    thcfe    forms   fliould 
To  move,  as  often  as  in  vig'rous  dream  771 

They  feem  to  dance ;  for  when  the  firll  is  gone, "J 
And  ftraight  another  rifes,  ftraight  come*  on,       / 
The  former's  lite   feenis    changd,    'tis  quickly  C 
done.  J 

So  fwift,  fo  num'rous  are  the  forms  that  rife, 
So  quickly  come,  fo  vaft  the  new  fupplies  1 
A  thoufand  weighty  queries  more  remain,  T 

Ten  thoufand  more,  all  which  we  muft  explain,.  >- 
Ten  thoufand  more,  or  elfe  our  fearch  is  vain,     j 

Firft,  then :  'tis  afk'd,  why  men  with  fo  much 
eafe,  780 

Can  think  on  any  objeA  what  they  pleafe  ? 
For  what  .■'   Are  ftill  tii'  obedient  forms  at  hand, 
And  wait  on  our  imperious  will's  command  ? 
And  ftraight  prefsnt  whate'erthe  will  defires, 
Whether  'tis  hcav'n,  or  earth,  or  fea,  or  fires. 
Wars,  fenatfS,  battles,  fights,  of  pomp,  and  ftate  ? 
Does  nature  thefe,  as  flie  commands,  create  ^ 
Since  fix'd  in  one,  one  conftant  place,  the  mind 
Can  think  on  rarious  things  of  diif'rent  kind. 

tir.d  why  the  images,  with  wanton  pace,  790 
Can  feem  to  move  aini  dince  ?  Why's  cv'ry  grace 
And  meafure  kept  ?  Why  do  they  clafp  their  arms, 
And  tofs  their  legs, and  fhow  a  thoufand  charms.' 
What,  have  thefe  wantons  fkill,  they  thus  delight 
To  ftiow  their  fairy  tricks,  and  dance  by  night  ? 

The  reafon  is,  each  part,  each  fingle  now 
Of  running  time,  as  reafon  feems  to  ftiow, 
Has  num'rous  parts ;  and  fo,  in  ftiorteft  fpace, 
Ten  thoufand  forms  may  fly  through  ev'ry  place, 
rsiff'rent  and  various  ;  here  and  there  may  rove. 
So  num'rous  are  they,  and  fo  fwift  they  move. 

But  fince  thefe  forms  are  fubtle  and  i  efin'd,  80a 
They  are  too  thin  to  be  pcrceiv'd  by  niiad  ; 
Unltfs  Ihe  fet  herfeif  to  think  and  pry, 
Contratfting  clofe  her  intdledlualeye. 
But  this  not  done,  the  fleeting  image?, 
Unfeen.  nnthought  on,  and  unheeded,  ceafe  : 
Andvwhen  fhe  feeks  to  know,  contracted  clofe, 
She  pries  upon  the  thins, and  therefore  knows. 
Thus  when  the  curious  eye  defigns  to  view       810 
An  objeifi  fubtle,  and  refin'd,  and  nevir, 
L'nlefs  contraiSled  clofe  ftic  ftricftly  pries; 
In  vain  ftie  ftrives,  theobjedl  'fcapes  the  eyes. 
Nay,  ev'n  in  plaincft  things,  unlefs  the  mind 
Takes  heed,  unlefs  fhe  lets  herfeif  to  find  ; 
The  thing  no  more  is  feen,  no  more  belov'd, 
Than  if  the  moft  obfcure  and  far  remov'd. 
What  wonder,  then,  if  mind  the  reft  fhould  lofe, 
And  only  what  Ihe  ftrives  to  know  ftie  knows  ? 

(Befides,  the  mind  oft  thinks  fmall  objefts  great. 
And  thus  ftie  leads  herfeif  into  a  cheat).  8ai 

And  often  too,  a  form  of  diff'rent  kind 
From  what  it  feem'd  before,  affciils  the  mind. 
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And  ftrikes  the  fancy.     Thus  the  form  that  cam** 
A  man  before,  is  chang'd  ;  in  diff'rent  frame 
Prefents  a  woman  new  to  our  embrace ; 
Or  Ihows  fome  other  change  in  age  or  face. 
Yet  'tis  not  ftrange,  that  nionftrous  forms  com- 
mence 
In  fancy,  when  foft  fleep  has  luU'd  the  fenfe 
And  mem'ry,  fo  that  neither  can  controul  830 

The  erring  thoughts  ;  neither  direcfl  the  foul. 

But  now  avoid  their  grofs  miftake,  who  teach 
The  limbs  were  made  for  work  ;  a  ufc  for  each. 
The  eyes  delign'd  to  fte,  the  tongue  to  talk. 
The  legs  made  ftrong,  and  knit  to  feet  to  walk  ; 
The  arms  fram'd  long  and  firm,  the  fervile  hands 
To  work,  as  health  requires,  or  life  commands; 
And  fo  of  all  the  reft,  whate'cr  they  feign, 
Whate'er  they  teach  is  nonfenfe  all,  and  vain. 
For  proper  ufes  were  defigii'd  for  none  ;  840 

But  all  the  members  fram'd,  each  made  his  own. 
No  light  before  the  eye,  no  fpeech  was  found 
Before  the  tongue,  before  the  ears  no  found  ; 
In  fhort,  the  working  feeds  each  limb  create 
Before  its  afe.  fo  'tis  not  fram'd  for  that. 
We  knew  to  fight  before  the  help  of  art. 
To  bruifc  and  wound  before  we  Irani'd  a  dart; 
And  nature  taught  us  to  avoid  a  wound. 
Before  thtf  ufe  of  arms  and  ftiields  was  found. 
Before  beds  were,  ev'n  nature  threw  us  down    Ssi> 
To  reft  :  we  drank  before  a  cup  was  known. 
Thefe  various  things  convenience  did  produce. 
We  thought  them  fit,  and  made  them  for  our  ufe. 
Thus  thefe,  and  thus  our  limbs,  and  fenfes  too,    '^ 
Were  form'd  before  that  any  mind  did  know      > 
What  ofSce  'twas  that  they  were  fit  to  do.  j 

Therefore,  'tis  frnd  to  think  that  thefe  began, 
Fcr  proper  ufts  made,  beftow'd  on  man. 

What  wonder  is't  that  bodies  aflc  for  meat? 
That  nature  prompts  an  aniaial  to  eat .'  869  ■ 

For  I  have  taught  before,  hov/  thoufand  ways 
Small  parts  fly  off,  and  cv'ry  thing  decays  : 
But  more  from  lab'ring    nimals  retreat, 
More  inward  parts  fly  off  in  breath  and  fweat ; 
And  fo  the  body  waftes,  and  nature  fails. 
The  ftrength  decays,  and  grief  and  pain  prevails. 
And  therefore,  meat's  requir'd,  a  new  fupply. 
To  fill  the  places  of  the  parts  that  die. 
Recruit  the  ftrength,  allay  the  furious  pain. 
And  ftop  each  gaping  nerve,  each  hungry  vein. 
Tie  cooling  dr^nk  to  ev'ry  part  retreats,  87:^ 

That  wants  the  moifture,  and  the  num'rous  heats 
That  burn  and  fire  the  ftomach,  fly  before 
Tiie  coming  cold,  and  we  are  fcorch'd  no  more. 
Thus  drinks  defcend,  and  thus  they  wafti  away 
Fierce  thirft.  Thus  meats  do  hunger's  force  allay. 

And  next  1*11  fing,  why  men  can  move,  can  run 
Whene'er  they  pleafe  ;  what  force  the  members  on; 
Ubat  move  the  dull  unaAivc  weight,  and  bear 
The  load  about :  you  with  attention  hear.         88«, 
Firft  then,  the  fubtle  form's  extremely  thin, 
Pafs  through   the   limbs,    and   ilrike    the  mind- 
within  : 
That  makes  the  will ;  for  none  pretends  to  do, 
None  ftrives  t©  adl  but  what  the  mind  does  knoWi 
Now  what  the  mind  perceives,  it  only  fees 
By  thin  and  very  fubtle  images. 
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So  when  the  a<ftive  mind  defigns  to  move 
From  place  to  place,  it  gives  the  loui  a  /hove ; 
The   foul  fpread  o'er  the  limbs,  (^'tis  quickly 
done,  {589 

F9r  foul  and  mind  arejoin'd,  and  make  up  one) 
That  ftrikcs  the  limbs,  f  >  all  is  carry'd  on. 
But  more  than  this ;  the  body  then  grows  rate 
The  pore*  are  open,  and  the  flitting  air, 
As  'tis  in  motion  ft'll,  muft  enter  there  : 
This  fpreads  o'er  ail,  and   both  thefe  things  com 

bin'd, 
Force  on  the  limbs,  as  fiiips  both  oar;:  ard  wind. 
Nor  is  it  ftrange  luch  little  parts  fliould  ftiove 
The  heavy  mafsof  limbs,  and  make  them  move. 
And  turn. them  ;  for  unfeen  and  fubtle  gales    899 
Drive  forward  heavy  fhips  with  lab'ring  fails ; 
And  yet,  when  thefe  rufh  on  with  mighty  force, 
Qae    hand  may  turn  the  helm  and  change  the 

courfe  : 
And  engines,  pullies  too,  with  eafe  can  rear 
The  greateft  weights,  and  fhake  them  in  the  air. 

Next,  how  foft  flecp  o'er  all  fpreads  thoughtlefs 
red, 
And  frees  from  anxious  cares  the  troubled  breaft  ; 
In  few,  but  fweeteft  numbers,  mule,  rehearfe. 
My  few  fhall  far  exceed  more  num'rous  verfe. 
Thus  dying  fwans,  thoug^i  fliort,  yet  tuneful  voice, 
l^more  delightful  than  a  world  of  ooife.  910 

You  entertain  «ny  words  with  willing  mind. 
And  lift'ning  ears  ;  left  what  my  mufe  dtfign'd 
Should  fcem  abfurd,  impofTible  to  be,  ~\ 

And  truth  be  flighted,  while  the  fault's  in  thee,  V 
And  wilful  blindnefs  will  not  let  thee  fee.  j 

When  the  divided  foul  flies  part  abroad. 
And  part  opprefs'd  with  an  unufualload,  I 
Retiring  backward,  clofely  lurks  within. 
Then  flecp  comes  on,  and  flumbcrs  then  begin  : 
For  then  the  limbs  grow  weak,  foft  reft  does  feize 
On  all  the  nerves,  they  lie  difl'olv'd  in  eafe.        931 
For  flnce  fenfe  rifes  from  the  mind  alone, 
And  all  the  fenlie  is  loft  as  fleep  comes  on  : 
Since  heavy  fleep  can  flop,  dull  reft  controul 
The  fenfe,  it  muft  divide  and  break  the  foul. 
Some  parts  muft  fly  away,  but  fome  muft  keep 
Thcii-  feats  within ;  clfe  'twould  be  death,  not 

fleep. 
For  then  no  fubtle  atoms  of  the  mind. 
No  little  fubflance  would  be  lefr  behind; 
Asfparks  in  afties,  which  might  well  compofe,  930 
The  fenfe  reftor'd  as  flames  arife  Irom  thole, 

But  now  I'll  fing  what  'tis  that  breaks  the  foul. 
What  fpreads  enfeebling  reft  o'er  all  the  whole; 
And  why  the  bodies  he  dilTolv'd  in  eafe  : 
Great  things !  You  carefully  attend  to  thefe. 

Firft,  then,  the  furfaces  of  things  muft  bear 
The  conftant  impuife  of  the  neighb'ring  air. 
Still  vex'd,  ftill  troubled  with  external  blows. 
And,  therefore,  fliells,  or  rinds,  or  films  enclofe 
Or  Dcin,  or  hair,  on  ev'ry  body  grows  :  94^ 

licfides,  our  breath  when  drawn  in  that  fliort 
"     '   ftay,  ■  • 

Grates  off  fome  i;iward  parts,  and  bears  away 
In  its  return  again,  its  conquer'd  prey. 
S'nce,  then,  cur  limbs  receive,  and  fincc  they  bear 
'1  i.c.e  llrolics  within,  -ftlthcut,  and  ev'ry  wb«c  j 


} 
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s,  the  foldiers  fight,-' 


Since  fome  creep  thrcugh  the  pores,  and  f.rive  t» 

breed 
Confufion  there,  and  difunite  the  feed  ; 
The  Ijody's  ftrengih  muft  fail,  by  jull  degrees, 
Its  vigour  weakcn'd  by  enftebiing  eafe  : 
Some  fouls  they  drive  away,  and  fome  they  prefs, 
Drive  deeper  ;r,  and  (hut  in  dole  rcccf^ :  ojj 

Some    parts,  fprtad    o'er  the  limba,    no  more") 

combme.  / 

Nor  with  the  reft  in  friendly  motion  join  :  C 

For  nature  flops  the  paffages  between,  j 

Now  fii.ce  the  atoms  diif 'rent  ways  are  toft, 
And  lofe  their  ufual  courfe,  their  fenfe  i^^  loft  : 
And  when  that  prop  is  gone,  the  litis  muft  fall, 
The  limbs  grow  dull,  and  weaknels  Ipi  cad  o'er  all.. 

Thus  after  meals  we  fleep,  becaule  the  food, 
bprcad  through  the  veins,  and  m  ngled  with  the 

blood,  060 

Does  only  what  the  air  was  wnnt  to  do  ; 
For  that  does  prefs  the  foul,  and  break  it  too. 
So,  after  labour,  or  with  toil  opprefs'd, 
Or  bellies  full,  we  take  the  f  under  reft  : 
For  then  the  atoms  of  the  mind  retreat 
The  farther  in,  and  take  the  deeptr  feat  : 
And  more  fly  off,  more  fubllance  t'f  the  foul, 
And  thofe  within  to  diftanr  i'paces  roil 
More  ftatter'd,  and  divided  o'er  the  whole. 
But    more ;  what    ftudies  pleafe,  what  moft 

delight^ 
And  fill  mens  thoughts,  they 

at  night. 
The  lawyers  plead,  make  laws,  the  foldiers  figh 
The  merchants  dream  of  ftorms,  they  hear  them 
.  roar, 

And  often  fhipwreck'd,leap  or  fwim  to  fliore  : 
I  think  of  nature's pow'rs,  my  mind  puifues 
Her  works;  and,  evnin  fleep,  invokes  a  mufe  : 
And  other  ftudies  too,  which  entertain  [gain- 

Mens  waking  thoughts,  they  dream  them  o'er  a- 
Thus  they,  who  with  continued  Iport  and  play. 
Make  the  dul)  troublefonie  time  hafte  away,  9S0 
fhe  objecSls,  though  rcmov'd,  yet  leave  behind  » 
Some   fccret   trads,  and    paflage    through    the  / 

mmd,  r 

And  fit  for  images  of  the  fame  kind  :  J 

Before  their  waking  eyes  thofe  fports  appear ;  -) 
1  hey  fee  the  wantons  dance,  and  feem  to  hear  C 
The  fpeaking  ftrings  breathe  forth  the  fofteft  air.j 
The  fame  companions  ftill,  the  fame  delight. 
And  the  fame  painted  (cenes  ftill  pleafe  the  fight : 
So  ftrong  isufe,  fuch  cuftom'spow'r  confefs'd ; 
And  not  in  thoughtful  man  alone,  but  beafb:     990 

For  often  fleeping  racers  pant  and  iVeat, 
Breathe  fhort,  as  if  they  ran  their  fecond  heat; 
As  if,  the  barrier  down,  with  eager  pace 
1  hey  ftretch'd,  and  were  contending  for  the  race  : 
And  often  hounds,  when  flctp  has  clos'd  their 

eyes. 
Will  tofs  and  tumble,  and  attempt  to  rife: 
They  open  often,  often  fnufi  the  air, 
As  if  they  prefs'd  the  footfteps  of  the  deer; 
And,  fometimes    wak'd,  purfue  their  fancy'd 

prey, 
The  fancy'd  deer,  that  feeras  to  run  aw 
,  Till  <jJiKC  a\Yak'd,  the  follow'd  fliapes 


aeer; 

ir  fancy'd") 

999C 
way,  r 

dfcay.      J^ 
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ome,    ~J 
m.         ^ 

come.   J 


And  fofccr  curs,  that  lie  and  fleep  at  home, 
Will  oi'ten  roufe.  and  walk  about  the  room 
And  bark,  as  if  they  favv  i'ome  ilrangers  c 

But  now  from  images,  whofe  forms  comprife 
Rouuh  principles,  the  frightful  drtams  arilc  : 
Thus  birds  will  ftart,   and  icek  the  vvockIs  by  "J 

night,  / 

Whene'er  the  fancy'd  hawk  sppears  in  fi<;ht,       f 
WJicnc'cr  they  f«-e  his  wing,  or  iiear  him  fight.  J 
But  fteds  that  raife  heroic  rii()u;^hts  in  men,  loio 
Ev'n  fuch  are  often  rais'd  m  dreams ;  for  then 
They  fight,  are  taken  captive,  and  rebel ; 
They  ihout  and  groan,  as  if  the  vidtnr  fell : 
Some  ftrive,  fome  weep,  fomc  figh  ;    and  oft  a- 

fraid, 
Piirfu'd  or  torn  by  heafts,  cry  out  for  aid  : 
Some  talk  of  ftate  affairs,  and  fome  betray 
The  plots  tlieir  treach'rous  minds  had  form'd  by 

day  ; 
Some  fly  from  f(-ll9wing  death  ;  and  others,  thrown 
From  lofty  pinnacles,  (ink  headlong  down; 
But   waking,    though    they   know    thenil'elves  a- 

bus'd,  iOao 

Yet  are  their  pow'rs,  their  fpirits  fo  confns'd, 
They  lie  half-dead  in  deep  amaze,  remain 
Thoughtlefs,  and  icarce  recover  fenfe  again. 

Others,  when  thirfty,  fancy  purling  llreamf. 
Sit  down,  and  quaff  the  river  off  in  dreams. 

[The  youth,  by  Morpheus  chaiu'd  with  velTels 

full, 
Dreaming  he's  near  fome  fink,  or  lazy  pool, 
A  briny  flood  difcharges  from  his  veins. 
And  the  rich  Afian  quilt  and  bedding  ftains.] 
And  thole  whole  blood  boils  high,  whom  vig- 

'rous  age  lO^® 

Has  fill'd  with  feed,  and  fir'd  with  lufJful  rage, 
If  pleafing  dreams  prelent  a  beauteou.s  face, 
How  hot  his  blood,  how  eager  to  embrace  ; 
Nay  oft,  as  in  the  fury  of  the  joy. 
The  flowing  feed  pollutes  the  am'rousboy. 
[Then  firft  our  feed  begins  its  bufy  rage, 
When  ftrength  confirms  our  limbs  with  rip'ning 

age:  ■ 

For  other  matters  other  things  do  move; 
But  human  feed,  the  objeit  which  we  love : 
This,    when    prepar'd,    at   fiill    does   bear 

grace 
From  ev'ry  limb,  as  it  the  whole  does  trace, 
I'o  certain  fibres,  ftill  it  dees  obtain 
About  the  procreative  parts  to  reign  : 
Enrag'd  the  region  fwells;  a  will  d'-es  breed, 
Where  lull  dircds,  there  to  project  the  feed  : 
The  mind  provokes  the  turgid  nerves  to  move 
Tow'rds  that  d.;ar  idtd,  whence  fhe  drank  her  love 
For  moftiy  all  receive  the  wound  ;  and  there  '    -j 
The  blood  beats  high,  from  whence  our  fmart  I 

we  bear,  ^ 

And  rofy  flreams  guHi  on  the  charming  foe,  if  I 

near.]  lojoJ 

JLove  rifes  then,  when,  from  a  beauteous  face, 
Some  pleafing  forms  provoke  us  to  embrace  ; 
Thofe  bav.'ds  to  luft,  when  with  a  tickling  art 
They  gather  turgent  feed  from  ev'ry  part. 
And  then  provoke  it :  Then  rile  fierce  defires ; 
The  loi^ci;  burns  with  ftrong,  bat  plssfuig  fires; 


frefh 


Which  often  are  purfu'd  by  following  care, 
Diftradting  thoughts,  and  often  deep  defpair. 

Nay,  though  the  pleafing  objcdt  is  remov'd, 
Though  we  no  longer  view  the  thing  belov'd,  I060 
Yet  forms  attend  :  or  if  we  chance  to  hear 
Jrler  name,  love  enters  with  it  at  the  ear. 

But  'twill  be  wife  and  prudent  to  remove 
And  banifli  all  incentives  untt)  love  : 
And  let  thy  age,  thy  vjg'rous  youth,  be  thrown 
On  all  in  common,  not  referv'd  for  one  : 
For  that  breeds  cares  and  fears ;    that  fond  dif- 

eafe, 
Thofe  raging  pains,  if  noOrifh'd,  will  increafc  : 
Uulefs  you  fancy  ev'ry  one  you  view. 
Revel  in  love,  and  cure  old  wounds  by  new.     I070 

Nor  do  they  mifs  the  joy  who  Iwe  difdain, 
But  rather  take  the  fweet  without  the  pain  : 
Nay,  they  have  greater  fweets,  while  lovers  arms 
tjhail   clalp   their  dears,   while  they  behold  their 
cnarms.  [picy'd. 

Straight   doubts  arife,    their  carelefs  mind's  em- 
Which  fweets  niuft  firfl  be  rifl'd,  which  enjoy'd ; 
What  they  defir'd  they  hurt,  and  'midft  the  blifs 
Raile  pain  ;  and  often,  with  a  furious  kifs, 
They  wound  the  balmy  lip  :   this  they  endure, 
Becaufe  the  joy's  not  perfeiil,  'tis  not  pure.     io8o 
But  Hill  fome  fling  remains,  fome  fierce  defirc 
To  hurt  whatever  'twas  that  rais'd  the  fire  : 
But  yet  the  pains  are  few,  they  quickly  ceafe; 
The  mix'd  delight  does  make  the  hurt  the  lefs. 

Perhaps  they  hope  that  flie  that  ftruck,  the  fame 
Can  heal;  that  fhe  that  rais'd,  can  flop  the  flame. 
Fond  fancy  this  in  love  !  We  ne'er  give  o'er; 
The  more  we  know  and  have,  we  wilh  the  more. 

'  f is  true,   becaufe  the  meat  and  drink's  con- 
vey'd 
To  proper  veffels;  third  and  hunger's  flay'd.  1090 
But  now  from  beauty,  now  from  forms  that  pleafe. 
What  comes,  but  thin  and  empty  images  ? 
Ev'n  fuch  as  he  enjoys,  that  drinks  in  dreams; 
His  thirff  increafes  'midft  the  fancy'd  dreams. 
So  love  deludes  poor  men  ;  their  cov'tous  eye. 
What  long,  what  frequent  fights  can  fatisfy.' 
What  from  the  tender  limbs,  with  wanton  plav, 
Ji^id  am'rous  touch,  poor  lovers  bring  away  ?    " 

Nay,  ev'n  in  the  embrace,  whilft  both  employ 
Their  llrength  ;   and  bodies  feel  the  coming  joy ; 
Though    then   they   twine,   and  bill  like  loving 
doves,  1 101 

Though  ardent  breathings  fire  each  other's  loves; 
In  vain  !  fond  fools,  they  cannot  mjx~thcir  fouls. 
Although  they  feem  to  try,  in  am'rous  rolls ; 
So  ftridly  twin'd,  till  all  their  pow'rs  decay, 
And  the  loofe  airy  pleaAiie  flips  away : 
Then  a  ihort  paufe  between,  and  then  returns 
The  fame  fierce  luft,  the  fame  fierce  fury  burns  • 
Whiilt  they  both  fcek,  whilll  they  both  wifh  to 

have 
Whate'er   their   wanton   fancies,   wanton  wifhes 
crave;  mo 

For  this  1.0  cure,  for  this  no  help  is  found ; 
They  wafle  and  penfn  by  a  fecret  wound. 

Bcfidcs,  they  wafle  their  ftrength,  their  vigoaj' 
kill. 
And  live  poor  flaves  unto  another's  will  ^ 
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1  vain.  3 


Debts  they  contraA  apace,  their  money  flies : 
Their  fame,  their  houour  too,  grows  fick,  and  dies. 
Rich  fhoes,  and  jewels,  fet  in  gold,  adorn 
The  feet ;  the  richeft  purpJe  vefts  are  worn. 
The  wealth,  their  fathers  toii'd,  and  fought  to  gain, 
Now  buys  a  coat,  a  rnitre,  or  a  chain.  1I20 

Great  Ihows  and  fports  are  made,  and  royal  feafts, 
Where   choiceft  meats  and   wines    provoke   the 

guefti : 
Where  gawdy  tapeftry,  and  odours  fpread 
O'er  all  the  room,  and  crowns  grace  ev'ry  head : 
In  vain  :  for  ilill  fome  bitter  thought  deftroys 
His  fancy'd  mirth,  and  poifons  all  his  joys. 

[Firft,  guilty  confcience  docs  the  mirror  bring ; 
Then  fharp  remorfe  flioots  out  her  angry  fting; 
And  anxious  thoughts,  within  themfelves  at  ftrife. 
Upbraid  ;the  long  mis-fpent  luxurious  life]      1130 
Perhaps  fome  doubtful  word  torments  his  mind. 
Sinks  deep,  and  wounds,  and  leaves  a  Aing  be- 
hind. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  his  miftrefs'  wanton  eyes 
Gloat  on  his  friend,  perhaps  faint  fmiles  he  fpies. 

Such  mifchiefs  happen  ev'n  in  pr"fp'rous  love  : 
But  tli'jfe,  that  crofs  and  adverfe  pafiion  prove, 
Thofe  wretched  lovers  met  ten  thoufand  more, 
Ten  thoufand  fcarce  can  meafure  the  vaft  ftorc. 
So  obvious  all,  that  with  the  ftriclcil  care 
'  ris  good  to  keep  my  rules,  and  fliun  the  fnare ; 
'Tis  eafier  to  avoid,  than  break  the  chain,  1141 
Wlien  once  entrapp'd,  or  be  redeem'd  again 
The  nets  are  ftrong,  and  we  may  ftrive  in 

Yet,  though  femrely  caught,  you  may  be  free 
Again,  unlefsyou  are  refolv'd  to  he 
A  trifling  flave  ;  ^nd  from  your  thoughts  remove 
The  faults  in  mind  and  face  of  her  you  love  : 
For  often  men,  quite  blind  by  fond  defire, 
Fjrlt  think  their   loves   great  beauties,  then  ad- 
mire; 
Their  pow'rful  working  fancy  ftill  fupplies  lljO 
With  bprrow'd  fhape^,  and  flattering  difguife 
The  meaner  beauties  great  necefTities, 
Hence  'us,  that  ugly  things,  in  fancy'd  drefs, 
tieeni  gay,  look  fair  to  lovers  eyes,  and  pleafe. 
7  he  black  feems  brown,  the  nafly,  negligent ; 
Owl-ey'd,  like  Pallas,  and  my  heart's  content : 
*l"he  little  dwarf  i^  pretty,  grace  all  o'tr  ; 
The  vaft,  furpriScg  ;  and  wa  rauft  adore  ;      1158 
The  ilamm'ring  liips  ;  the  lover  thinks  he  hears 
The  broken  foundH  breath'd  forth  in  fofteft  airs  : 
She's  modcft  if  Ihe's  dumb,  and  nought  can  fay; 
The  fierce  and  prattling  thing  isbrifi  and  gay  ; 
hhe's  thin,  if  hedic,  and  but  one  remove 
,   From  death;  the  meagre  is  my  (lender  love: 
The  great  and  fwelling  breaft  like  Ceres  is; 
The  big  and  hanging  lip,  a  very  kifs. 

Ten  thoufand  fuch  :   But  grant  the  fweeteft  face. 
Grant' each  part  lovely,  grant  each  part  a  grace. 
Yet  others  equal  beauties  do  enjoy, 
Yet  we  have  liv'd  before  without  this  toy  ;     1 1 70 
Yet  fhe  is  bafe  ;  yet  file  perfumes,  to  hide 
Her  liat'ral  loiell,  her  maids  on  ev'ry  fide 
Stand  off,  and  fmile,  and  waggifhly  deride. 

Nay,  though  a  lover,  when  deny'd  the  blifs. 
Stands  long,  and  waits,  and  vsrarms  wiiU  fofi'ping 

m    ' 
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Thelefs  obdurate  gate ;  though  then  he  pours 
His  ointments   on,  and  crowns  the  gates  with 

flow'rs ; 
Yet,  when  admitted  ;  when  no  longer  coy, 
The  Mifs  provokes  the  eager  fool  to  joy : 
Then  ev'ry  thing  offends,  he  fancies  none ; 
But  feeks  fome  fit  excufes  to  be  gone  : 
Then  he  forgets  the  {lories  he  defign'd; 
Nor  tells  how  much    her   coldnefs  vex'd 

mind,  [kinc 

Nor  fighs,  and  why,  my  dear,   was  you  un- 
Thcn  grieves  he  gave  to  her  that  awful  love, 
He  only  vow'd  to  the  great  pow'rs  above. 

And  this  our  Miffes  know,  and  f>rive  to  hide 
Their  faults  from   thofe  (^the  cov'ring's  decent 

pride) 
Whom  they  would  cheat,  and  bind  to  an  amour; ' 
Though   foul   behind,  they  look  all   bright   be- 
fore; 1190 
In  vain ;    for  thou  canfl  underftand  the  cheat, 
Difcover.  know  their  wile«  and  grofs  deceit. 
Nay,  if  fhe's  free,  if  not  defigns  to  vex, 
Nor  crofs  thy  courtfhip,  or  thy  thoughts  perplex, 
She'll  fhow  the  common  failure'  of  her  fcx. 

[Nor  always  do  they  feign  the  fweets  of  love. 
When  round  the  panting  youth  their  pliant  Umbft 

they  move; 
And  cling,  and  heave,  and  moiflcn  ev'ry  kifs ; 
They  often  fhare.and  more  than  (hare  the  blifs; 
From  ev'ry  part,  even  to  their  inmoft  foul,     laoa 
They  feel  the  trickling  joys,  and  run  with  vigour 

to  the  goal, 
Stirr'd  with  the  fame  impetuous  defire. 
Birds,  beafts,  and  herds,  and  mares  their  males  re» 

quire  ; 
Becaufe  the  throbbing  nature  in  their  veins 
Provokes  them  to  afTuage  their  kindly  pains  : 
The  lufty  leap  th'  expedling  female  ffanJs, 
By  mutual  heat  compell'd  to  mutual  bands. 
Thus  dogs  with  lolling  tongues  by  love  are  ty'd  ; 
Nor   fhf'Uting  boys,  nor  blows,  their  union   caa 

divide : 
At  either  end  they  flrivfr  the  link  to  loofe;  I210 
In  vain ;  for  ftrongcr  Venus  holds  the  noofe. 
Which  never  would  thofe  wretched  lovers  do,  "^ 
But  that  the  common  heats  of  love  they  kmiw  ;f 
The  pleafure  therefore  muft  be  fhar'd  in  com-  C 
mon  too.]  3 

The  child  flill  bears  the  form,  whofe  feed  pre- 
vails, 
If  mother's,  her's,  if  father's,  then  the  male's: 
But  thofe,  that  fhow  a  part  of  either  face,  "J 

Are  made  of  feed,  whole  friendly  pow'rs  em-  f 
brace  ;  [the  mafs,  l" 

When  neither  this  nor  that  prevails,  and  forms  J 
And  oft  with  joy  indulgent  father's  view'd    laaO 
The  grandfire's  imjge  in  their  fons  renew'd: 
Becaufe  the  little  mafs  of  feed  remains 
Entire,  and  whole  within  the  father's  veins, 
Which  from  the  grandfire  fell:  this  Venus  takcig 
Of  this  a  likenefs  in  the  ihapes  fhe  makes; 
She  imitates  the  grandfire's  voice,  or  hair. 
His  fmile  or  fome  peculiar  grace,  and  air  ; 
For  ihtfe  on  proper  feeds  depend,  and  rife 
From  rropcr  &a^ee,  ai  w^ll  &>  h&ai^  9;  ii^h 


The  male's,  and  female's  feed  agree  to  make  1430 
The  tender  young,  of  both  the  young  partake  ; 
But  yet  that  fex  the  young  refembles  moft. 
That  has  more  pow'rful  feed,  more  vig'rous  luft. 

Nor  do  the   gods   decree,   nor    thoughts  em- 
ploy. 
Which  mortal  fhall,  which  (hall  not  get  a  boy. 
As  fome  believe  ;  and  therefore  facrifice, 
"While  clouds  of  incenfe  from  the  altars  rife  ; 
Make  vows,  and  pray'rs,  temples  and  altars  build, 
To  pleafe  the  angry  gods,  and  beg  a  child  : 
Fond  fooling  this,  to  court  the  pow'rs  above,  1240 
They  fit  at  eafe,  and  never  mind  our  love. 

But  male  and    female,   though    they  oft  em- 
brace. 
In  vain  endeavour  to  increafe  their  race, 
If  cither's  feeds  too  fubtle,  thin,  and  fine  ; 
Or  elfc  too  grofs,  and  dull  for  that  defign ; 
For  if  too  thin,  the  vefTels  ne'er  retain  ^ 

The  feed  receiv'd  ;  it  ftraight  flows  out  again,    > 
And  all  the  kind  endeavour  is  in  vain.  j 

But  if  too  grofs  and  dull,  it  moves  but  flow, 
And  little  pores  refufe  to  let  it  through  :        liJO 
Or  it  lies  fullcn  there,  unfit  to  breed, 
Nor  kindly  mixes  with  the  female  feed  ; 
For  all  not  fit  with  all :  Thus  fome  do  prove 
Unfruitful,  after  many  years  of  love  ; 
Though  they  have  often  prov'd  the  nuptial  joy, 
And  flrove  but  all  in  vain  to  get  a  boy  : 
Yet  by  a  fecond  hulband's  apt  embrace, 
They  quickly  bear  a  fair  and  num'rous  race 
And  the  decaying  families  increafe. 
They  fee  their  fons  grow  ftrong  with  youthful 
rage,  ia6o 

The  joy  and  comfort  of  their  feeble  age. 

[So  much  it  does  impart,  that  feed  with  feed 
Sliould  of  the  kindly  mixture  make  the  breed ; 
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hey  tnlK  ana  neave  : 
reak  the  blow,  "> 

than    of  wives   they  C 
[liquors  flow.  ^ 
ith  ftroke  the  miftgledV 


jom, 
So  to  produce  and  propagate  the  line. 
Of  fuch  concernment  too  is  drink  and  food, 
T'  incraffate  or  attenuate  the  blood. 

Of  like  importance  is  the  pofture  too. 
In  which  the  genial  feat  of  love  we  do  : 
For  as  the  females  of  the  four  foot  kind  IZJ<3 

Receive  the  leapings  of  their  males  behind. 
So  the  good  wives  with  loins  uplifted  hijjh, 
And  leaning  on  their  hands,  the  fruitful  ftroke 

.  may  try  : 
For  in  that  pofture  they  will  beft  conceive; 
Not  when,  fupinely  laid,  they  frifk  and  heave  : 
For  aiflive  motions  only  break  the  blow, 
And  more    of  ftrunipets 

fhow : 
When  anfw'ring  ftroke  wit 
Endearments  eager,  and  too  bnlk  a  bound 
Throw  off  the  ploughfhare    from    the  furrow'd 

ground  :  laS* 

But  common  harlots  in  conjundtion  heave, 
Becaufe  'ris  lefs  their  bufinefs  to  conceive. 
Than  to  delight,  and  to  provoke  the  deed; 
A  trick  which  honeft  wives  but  little  need. 
Nor  is  it  from  the  gods,  or  Cupid's  dart, 
That  many  a  homely  woman  takes  the  heart; 
But  wives,  well-humour'd,  du'iful  and  chafte. 
And  dean,  will  hold  their  wand'ring 

faft; 
Such  are  the  links  of  love,  and  fuch  a 
For  what  remains,  long  habitude  and  ufe       1290 
Will  kindnefs  in  domeflic  bands  produce  : 
For  cuftom  will  a  ftrong  imprefli  n  leave  ; 
Hard  bodies,  which  the  lighteft  ftroke  receive,' 
In  length  of  time  will  moulder  and  decay  ; 
And  ftooes  with  drops  of  raia  arc  wafh'd  away^ 


r  nearc; 
1  chafte,    "^ 

hulbandsf 
[laft.  f 

love  will  > 


NOTES   ON   BOOK  IV. 


Ver.  I.  The  firft  twenty-nine  verfes  of  this  book, 
in  which  the  poet  invites  the  attention  of  his 
Memmius,  or  any  other  reader,  are  in  Book  1 
y.  931.  where  you  may  confult  our  notes  upon 
them.  Some  blame  Lucretius  for  this  long  repe- 
tition :  Nor  indeed  have  we  yne  fingle  inftance 
of  the  like  battology  in  any  of  the  ancient  poets. 
Moreover,  we  may  obferve,  that  our  tranflator 
has  employed  the  two  whole  verfes,  which  begin 
this  book,  to  render  only  thefe  four  words  of  his 
author  :  "  Avia  pieridum  peragro  loca  ;"  Now 
the  mufes  were  called  Pierides,  either  from  Pierius, 
a  mountain  of  Theffalia,  in  which  they  are  faid 
to  be  born  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemofyne  :  or  from 
the  victory  they  gained  over  the  nine  daughters  of 
Pieros  the  Macedoraan,  who  had  challenged  the 
mufes  to  fing  with  them,  and  being  overcome,  were 
by  the  fame  mufes  changed  into  fo  many  magpies. 
This  fable  is  relatc4  at  large  by  Ovid,  Metamor. 


5.  v.   677.  where,  fpeaking  of  them  after  their 

transformation,  he  fays, 

Nunc  quoque  in  alitibus  facundla  prifca  remanfit, 
Raucaque     garrulitas,    ftudiumque    immane  lo- 
quendi. 

Ver.  19.  "  Deceptaque,  non  capiatur,"  fays  Lu- 
cretius, The  rhetoricians  call  this  an  oxymoron'; 
a  figure  frequently  ufed  by  the  Latin  poets:  Of 
the  like  nature  is  this  in  Terence  : 

At  enim  cave,  ne  priufquam  acceperis,  amittar. 

Thus  too  Ennius,  wittily  enough,  fpeaking  of  the 
Fergama,  the  caftle  of  Troy,  upon  mount  Ida : 

Quae  neque  Dardaniis  campis  potuere  perire, 
Ncc  cum  Capia,  capi,  nee  cum  cooibufta  cremarv 
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Which  Virgil  would  be  fure  not  to  omit  in  his  M- 
■eis ;  but  thought  it  worthy  of  the  mouth  even  of 
Juno  hcrfclf : 

Nt'-m  fiegeis  occumbere  campts, 
JJum  capti  potuerc  capi  ?  Num  incenfa  cremavit 
Troja  viros  ?  J^neid.  7,  -u.  294. 

Of  this  nature  too  is  the  'E^f^Sv  aSa^a  Sai^*,  in  the 
Ajax  of  Sophocles  :  and  if  a  man  would,  he  might 
foon  coUeift  a  pedantic  heap  of  them  from  the  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern  poet?. 

Ver.  46.  To  this  purpofe  Waller  fays  finely, 
Well-founding  verfes  are  the  charms  we  ufe, 
Heroic  thoughts,  aad  virtue  to  infufe  : 
Things  of  deep  fenfe  we  may  in  profe  unfold; 
But  they  move  more,  in  lofty  numbers  told. 

Ver.  ^.  In  the  fix  firft  of  thefe  feventeen 
verfes,  the  poet  briefly  recites  the  fubjedls  of  his 
difpntations  in  the  preceding  books:  In  the  tirft 
and  fecond,  he  has  treated  of  the  nature  of  atoms, 
of  their  properties,  motions,  and  coalitions :  in 
the  third,  of  the  principles  of  the  foul;  and  has 
confidered  the  foul  itfelf,  as  well  when  united 
to  the  body,  as  when  fcparated  from  it ;  and  then 
in  the  following  eleven  verfes,  he  includes  the  ar- 
gument of  this  book,  and  fays  that  he  will  now 
treat  of  the  iaiages,  which,  like  films  and  mem- 
branes of  bodies,  are  perpetually  flowing  from  the 
furface  of  things,  and  prefenting  their  fpecies  and 
figures  to  u»  :  If  they  come  whole,  and  without 
mixture,  we  then  perceive  things  that  truly  have 
a  being  :  if  they  come  maimed,  inverted,  or  join- 
ed to  one  another,  from  thence  proceed  the  phan- 
tafms  of  Centaurs  and  the  like  monfterB  ;  and 
fometimes,  too,  the  fpeftres  of  the  dead  :  for  the 
foul,  we  know,  dies  with  the  body.  And  thus 
the  poet  performs  the  promife  he  made  us.  Book 
I.  V.  163.  where  fpeaking  of  the  foul,  he  faid  he 
would  fing. 

What  frights  her  waking  thoughts,  what  cheats 

her  eyes, 
When  fleeping  or  difeas'd,  fhe  thinks  fhe  fpics 
Thin  ghofts  in  various  fliapes  about  the  bed, 
And  feems  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  dead .' 

Moreover,  the  four  firft  of  thefe  verfes,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, are  repeated  verbatim,  from  Book  III.  v.  31. 
though  our  interpreter,  in  this  place,  has  varied 
in  his  tranflation  of  them. 

Ver.  37.  He  means  the  fpecies,  or  forms  of 
things,  that  are  commonly  called  intentional. 
Democritus,  and  after  him  Epicurus,  called  them 
fiocjXa,,  Tfrm,  and  v/ADiai,  idols,  images,  and  mem- 
branes :  Cicero,  imagines  :  Quintillian,  Jtguras  : 
Catius,  JpeSlra  :  Lucretius,  effigies,  imagines,  fpecies, 
format,  exuvias,  fpolia  :  and,  qua/l  tnembranas,  or 
Cortices,  &c.  "  Quorum  incurlu,"  fays  Cicero, 
•'  non  modo  vidcmus,  fed  etiam  cogitamus :  "  By 
whofe  incurfion,  that  is,  by  whofe  prefenting  or 
{homing  of  tbemfelves  to  the  mind,  or  to  the  fcnfe, 
we  not  only  fee,  but  think  likewife. 

Ver.  4I,  4Z.  Lucretius,  after  having  copioufly 
difcourfed  of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  and  endea- 
yourW  to  prove  It  mortal,  goes  on  here,  mid  pre- 


tends to  folve  one  argument,  which  ftill  feemed 
to  prefs  his  opinion,  and  that  is  drawn  from  the 
various  apparitions  that  fometimes  prefent  the 
images  of  our  deceafcd  friends,  and  make  fo  lively 
and  vigorous  an  inipreflion  on  the  fancy,  that  we 
cannot  but  think  them  real,  and  fomething  be- 
fide  naked  imagination  ;  but  becaufe  he  inter- 
mixes this  with  his  difcourfe  of  the  fenfes,  and 
makes  it  deper.d  on  tJic  Epicurean  explication  of 
vifion,  I  fliall  be  <.bligi.d  briefly  to  confider  his 
docftrine,  and  fiiat  bcin^  overthrown,  dilcourfe  of 
the  ftrength  of  the  argument.  Well  thcH.  not  to 
trouble  him  about  liis  other  fenfes,  concerning  vi- 
fion, he  delivers  this ;  Thin  fubtle  images  con- 
ftaritly  rife  from  the  furfaces  of  all  bodies,  which 
make  an  impreffion  on  our  organs,  and  then  the 
notice  is  communicated  to  the  foul.  To  confute 
this,  we  need  look  no  f  rther  than  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  confider  that  he  has  made  weight  a 
property  of  niatter,  and  an  endeavour  downward 
a  neceflary  adjundl :  And,  therefore,  all  motion 
upward  is  violent,  and  proceeds  from'  external 
preflure  or  impulfe. 

Now  any  man  knows,  that  the  fpecies  are  pro- 
pagated any  way  with  equal  eafe,  and  we  fee  as 
well  when  the  objeA  is  placed  below  our  eye,  as 
when  above,  it :  But  there  is  no  force  to  make 
thefe  images  rife,  and  therefore  it  is  impoflible 
they  Ihould.  Their  own  nature  oppofcs  the  air 
(as  all  muft  grant)  that  lies  behind  the  objciS,  is 
unfit  to  give  the  impulfe  to  the  folid  parts  of 
the  upper  furface,  that  on  the  fide,  to  drive  it 
upward :  and  f  believe  none  will  think  thefe 
images  are  raifed  by  the  air  chat  is  perpendicular 
to  the  fuperficics;  and  this  argument  more  flrong- 
ly  concludes,  if  we  confider  his  explication  of  dil- 
tancc,  for  there  he  requires,  that  thefe  images 
fliould  drive  on  all  the  air  between  the  objecS:  and 
the  eye,  though  it  often  refills  and  beats  furioufly 
againft  them,  which  cannot  be  done  but  by  a  con- 
fiderable  force,  and  a  greater  ftrength  than  can 
be  allowed  thefe  fubtle  forms,  though  rifing  from 
any  body,  in  the  moft  convenient  pofition,  and 
when  their  weight  can  aflill  their  motion  :  But 
more;  if  fuch  images  arofe,  it  muft  be  granted, 
that  the  objeA  muft  feem  changed  every  minute, 
and  it  would  be  impolfible  to  look  upon  a  cherry 
for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  and  ftill  perceive  it  blu(h 
with  the  fame  colour;  becaufe  every  image  that 
moves  our  eye,  cannot  be  above  one  hundred 
times  thinner  than  the  flcin  of  that  fruit;  for  I 
believe  any  man  will  freely  grant,  that  this  flcin 
fo  divided,  will  be  too  tranfparent  to  be  perceived; 
or  if  it  may  ftill  be  feen,  let  the  divifion  proceed, 
and  at  laft  the  abfurdity  will  prefs,  and  follow 
too  faft  and  too  clofely  to  be  avoided  :  1  fliall 
not  mention,  that  contrary  winds  muft  difturb 
thefe  images,  break  their  loofe  order,  and  hinder 
their  pafTage  ;  but  only  take  notice,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible fuch  images  fhould  enter  at  the  eye,  and 
reprefcnt  an  objecfl  as  great  as  we  perceive  it :  for 
thcfc  images  rifing  from  the  furface,  muft  proceed 
by  parallel  lines;  and  their  parts  maintain  as  great 
a  diftance  as  the  parts  of  the  body  whence  they 
fpruiig;  becaufe  tfecy  come  from  every  part  of 
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the  obje<ft,  and  are  commenfurate  to  it  :  and 
therefore  cannot  be  prcffed  clofer  without  pene- 
tralian  or  confufion. 

But  fuppofe  vifion  might  be  thus  explained, 
giam  ev;-ry  one,  like  the  man  in  Seneca,  had  his 
ov^-iraiige  ftill  walking  before  him,  yet  imagina- 
tion  and  thought  have  their  peculiar  difficulties. 

Ver.  42.  Thus  the  ghoft  cf  Anchifes  appeared 
to  iEneas,  and  frighted  him  in  his  fleep  : 

Me  patris  Anchifx,  quoties  humentibns  umbris 
Nox  operit  terras,  quoties  aftra  ignea  furgunt, 
Admonet  in  fomnis  ct  turbida  tcrret  imago. 

jSn.  4.  f.  361. 

And  Dryden  calls  them. 
Forms  without  body  and  impafllve  air  : 
,The  fqualid  fpedres,  that  in  dead  of  night 
Break  our  fhort  fleep,  and  Ikim  before  our  fight. 

Macrobius  obferves,  that  the  words  of  this  paf- 
fage  "  fmiulacraque  luce  carentum,"  which  we 
here  find  in  Lucretius,  are  tranfcribed  by  Virgil, 
in  Georg.  4.  v.  47  z.  wliere  we  read, 

Umbre  ibant  tenues,  fimulacraque  luce  carentum. 

Ver.  43.  We  may  obferre,  that  I^ucretius  pafTed 
this  over  very  llightly  :  for  Epicurus  did  not  ap- 
prove of  any  farther  inquiry  into  ra  (prnr/xa;,  na- 
tural things,  than  barely  what  might  contribute 
more  eafily  to  deliver  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
llavery  of  religion.  The  words  of  this  palTage, 
in  the  original,  are, 

ne  forte  animas  Acheronte  reamur 


Effugere,  aut  umbras  inter  vivos  voiitare. 

Where  the  word  Acheron,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  rivers  of  hell,  is  taken  for  hell  itfelf :  for  the 
ancient  Greeks  held,  that  there  were  five  rivers 
in  the  infernal  abodes  ;  namely  Acheron,  Cocy- 
tus,  Styx,  Phlegethon  or  Pyriphlegethon,  and 
Lethe  :  Now  thefe  names  were  taken  from  feve- 
ral  fountains  and  rivers  in  Greece,  which  by 
rcafon  of  their  noxious  natures  and  qualities,  were 
feigned  to  be  in  hell  likewife.  There  were  two 
rivers  called  by  the  name  of  Acheron;  one  in 
EUs,  a  maritime  country  in  the  well  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  and  this  river  flows  into  Alpheus,  near  the 
place  where  flood  a  famous  temple  dedicated  to 
Pluto  and  to  Proferpine,  as  we  find  in  Strabo, 
lib.  viii.  The  other  in  Thefprotia,  a  country  of 
Epirus,  and  flows  out  of  the  lake  Acherufia  to 
the  town  of  Cithyrus,  according  to  the  lame 
Strabo,  lib.  viii.  and  Paufanias  in  Atices.  Co- 
cythus,  as  the  faine  Paulanias  tells  us,  was  a  river 
of  the  fame  country,  not  far  from  Acheron,  and 
whofe  waters  were  extremely  bitter.  Styx  was  a 
fountain  of  Arcadia,  that  fprung  out  of  a  high 
rock,  near  the  city  Nonacres,  and  fell  into  the 
river  Crathis :  its  waters  were  fo  venomous,  that 
whoever  but  tafled  of  them  died  immediately  : 
This  we  learn  from  Paufanias  in  Arcadicis.  And 
Pliny,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2.  fays,  that  they  not  only 
killed  thofe  that  drunk  of  them,  but  produced 
iikcwiic  poifoaous  fifti.    This  was  the  river  which 


the  gods  held  in  fo  great  veneration,  that  they 
were  wont  to  fwear  by  it ;  and  if  Jthey  violated 
their  oath,  they  were  deprived  of  their  divinityi 
and  interdided  the  ufe  of  nedar  for  a  hundred 
years  :    Hence  Virgil  JEt).  vi.  v.  323. 

vides  Stygiamque  paludem, 

Dii  cujus  jurare  timent,  et  fallere  numen. 

And  Htfiod-in  Theog.  tells  us,  that  this  honour 
came  to   be  granted    to    this    river,    becaufe  her 
daiigliters  Vidoria,    Vis  Robur,  and   Zelus,  had 
afllfted  the  gods  againft  the  Titans.     There  were 
feveral    rivers    called     by    the    name    of    Lethe, 
or,  as   Cafaubon  would  rather  have  it,  "  fluvius 
Lethes,"  the  river  of  Lethe,  or  oblivion,  in  the 
genitive    cafe,  or    elfe    •'   Lethseus   fluvius,"    tha 
Lethaean    river.     One  in   Portugal,  according  to 
Strabo  and  Mela,  and  now  called  Lima,  another 
in  Africa,  about  the  Syrtis  Major,    and  not  far 
from  the  city   Berenice,  according    to    Lucan  :  3 
third  in  Boeotia,  near  'he  town  Libadia,  according 
to  Paufaniasiu  liceoticis ;  and  Strabo,  lib.xiv.  reck- 
ons up  many  other  rivers  of  the  fame  name.     Tn 
Thlegethon,  or  Pyriphlegethon,  there  is  not,  that 
I  know  of,   any  particular   place   afligned,  except 
the  hot  fountains  about    Avernus,   as  Strabo  re- 
ports out  of  Homer.  Now  every  one  of  thefe  name* 
fignifies  fomething  mournful   and  difaftrous :   A- 
cheron  is    derived   from  axos,  forrow,  and  fiu,  I 
flow  :  Cocytus  from  koxvm  ,  I  lament :  Styx  from 
ruy'iu,  I  purfue  with  hafie  :   Phlegethon,   or  Pyri- 
phlegethon,  from    -uu^,  fire,  and  ^X.iyui,  I   burn  : 
Lethe  from  Xnh,  oblivion,  becaufe  t^i  drink  of  its 
waters,  caufes  a  forgetfulnefs  of  all  things.     All 
which  is  finely  defciibed  by  our  Englifh  Homer, 
in   his  Paradife   Loft,   Book   II,  where   he  callt 
them, 

th'  infernal  rivers  that  difgorge 

Into  the  burning  lake  their  baleful  flreams  : 

Abhorred  Styx,  the  flood  of  deadly  hate  ; 

Sad  Acheron,  of  forrow  black  and  deep  ; 

Cocytus,  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud. 

Heard  on  the  rueful  ftream,  fierce  Phlegethon, 

Whofe  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage. 

Far  off  from  thefe  a  flow  and  filent  flream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 

Her  wat'ry  labyrinth  ;  whereof  who  drinks, 

Forthwith  his  former  ftate  and  being  forgets, 

Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleafure  and  pain. 

Virgil,  befides  thefe,  places  likewife  Eridanus,  thc> 
Po,  in  the  Elyfian  fields : 

Plurimiis  Eridani  per  fylvam  volvitur  amnis. 

Ver.  47.  In  thefe  twenty-four  verfes,  he  firft 
afferts,  that  thefe  images,  which  are  as  it  were 
the  films  and  membranes  of  things,  are  continually 
flying  off  from  the  furfaces  of  them ;  and  then  he 
proves  this  aiTertion  thus :  The  very  eyes  teftify 
that  many  things  emit  bodies  out  of  themfelves ; 
lome  rare  and  fubtle,  as  fmoke  from  wood,  and 
heat  from  fire  ;  others  more  denfe  and  clofely 
joined  :  Thus  grafhoppers  and  fnakes  drop  their 
flcins  ;  then  who  can  doubt  but  that  tenuious  and 
lubtle  images  fly  off  from  the  furfaces  of  things, 
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fince  they  tlicy  caft  off  forms  that  are  more  folid  and 
Condenfcd,  efpecially  fince  there  are  minute  cur- 
pufcles  placed  in  the  furface,  or  outmoft  front  of 
things,  that  can  eafily  difengage  themfelves  and 
fly  away.  Epicurus,  in  Laertius,  fays,  thefe  images 
come,  xra  r~i;  iru/iocrai  l-rrroXvs,  from  the  furface 
of  bodies.  And  again  :  xai  fnir  ku.)  Tuirot  ifitio(;)(^'^- 
ftait;  roT;  Vrsoi^av/'^if  eiiri   XfrYortKriv  i^i^o-fli;  /ixK^an 

fuv,  Laert.  hb  x. 

Vex.  57.  The  words  in  the  original  arc, 

JEt  vituli  cum  memhranas  de  corpore  fummo 
I^afcentes  mittunt. 

The  new-born  calves  drop  the  pellicules  in  which 
they  are  wrapped  up.  How  well  our  tranflator 
has  here  followed  the  feufe  of  his  author,  the 
reader  is  left  to  judge. 

Ver.  58.   Seethe  note  on  ver.  590   Book  III. 

Ver.  60.  This  and  the  following  vcrfe  arc  not 
fo  much  as  hinted  at  in  Lucr^tHii. 

Ver.  67.  This  is  the  image  of  thdr  form; 
for  form  according  to  Epicurus,  is  that  whith 
continually  remains  in  the  furface  of  the  body, 
while  the  image,  as  a  fpoil,  is  cnniiiiually  flying 
away.  For  this  we  have  the  teftimony  of  Empi- 
ficas,  who  fays,  Epicurus  taught  ihat  fome  colour, 
for  example,  always  inheres  in  a  folid  body,  but 
that  fomeihing  gets  loofe  from  it,  and  this  is  its 
image. 

Ver.  71.  In  thefe  nineteen  verfes,  he  confirms 
v?hat  he  affnined  in  the  preceding  argument,  and 
proves  it  by  an  example,  which  demonftrates,  that 
colours  get  loofe,  and  are  reflected  from  the  fur- 
faces  of  things,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  argues  like- 
wife  the  direpcion  and  getting  off  of  images.  For 
the  curtains,  fays  he,  that  are  hung  up  in  a  thea- 
tre, refledl  their  colours  on  all  the  decorations  of 
the  ftage,  and  en  the  fpeiflators, 

Ver.  7j.  Thai  tapeftry  hangings  were  hung  up 
over  the  Roman  theatres  to  (hade  the  fpedators 
from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  we  learn  from  many  of 
the  ancients.    Virgil,  Georg.  III.  v.  24. 

Vel  fcena  ut  verfis  difcedat  frontibus,  utque 
Purpurea  intexti  toUunt  aulsca  Bfitanni. 

Now  thefs  hargjngs  were  called  "  Aulaea,  ab  au- 
la Atfali,"  from  the  court  or  palace  of  Attalus, 
the  Wealthy  king  of  Pergamus,  who,  having  no 
children,  made  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  his 
heir.  He  firft  found  out  the  art  of  inweaving 
and  embroidering  with  gold ;  and  to  this  inven- 
tion, the  Babylonians  added  feveral  colour*,  as 
•we  learn  from  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  cap.  58-  Hence 
The  Attalic  and  Babylonian  garmeNts  and  hang- 
ings were  in  great  efteem  among  the  ancients,  Sil. 
Ital.  hb.  14. 

Lata  Tyrus,  quzque  Attalcis  variata  per  artem 
Aulais  fcribuntur  acu 

They  were  likewife  called  "  peripet  afmata," 
from  ^«a/TiTa^«v,  "  ab  txtendendo,"  by  reafon  of 
the  largenefs  of  them.  Lucretius,  in  this  place, 
(all»  ihcro,  "  vd  magnis  intents  theatrisi,"  and. 


the  colours  he  gives  them  are  the  luteus,  rujfuf 
and  ftrruginus.  The  colour  which  the  ancients 
called  luteal,  was  a  yellow  colour,  and  had  it» 
name  from  the  herb  lutta,  willow-herb,  or  loofe- 
ftrife,  which  helped  to  dye  it.  This  is  the  colour 
of  the  yolk  of  an  t'^^,  and  of  the  flower,  which 
the  Latins  called  caltha,  in  Englilh  turn-fole,  or 
fun-flower,  to  which  Virgil  therefore  gives  the 
epithet  luteola  : 

MoUia  luteola  pingit  vaccinia  calthi. 

JEc/og.  i!. 

The  brides  ufed  to  drefs  themfelves  in  this  colour, 
Piin.  1.  xxi.  cap.  S-  "  Lutci  video  honorem  anti- 
quiffimuxn  in  nuptialibut  flammeis  totum  fceminis 
conceffum."  Hence  Catulln«  gives  that  colour  to 
the  fock  of  Hymen  the  god  of  marriage  : 

Hue  veni  niveo  gerens 
Luteum  pede  foccuni. 

Thus  Seneca,  in  Hipp,  of  Hercules,  marrying  as  a 
woman : 

Crura  diftindo  religavit  aUro, 
Luteo  pi<^tas  cohibente  focco. 

rhe  colour  they  called  rujfus  was  a  deep  red,  Of 
fitfh  colour.    CatuU.  in  Egnar. 

Quod  quifque  minxit,  hoc  fibi  folet  manff 
Dcutes  atque  ruffam  provocare  guigivam. 

The  co]our  ferruginus,  of  which  our  tranflator  makes 
no  mention,  is  not  the  colour  of  rufty  iron,  as  fomfs 
will  have  it  to  he,  but  of  fmooth  and  polifhed 
iron,  after  it  has  been  heated  in  the  fire,  and  is 
grown  cold  again,  as  the  buckles  v/e  wear  in 
mourning.  This  is  not  what  we  call  the  bright 
brown,  as  the  London  edition  of  the  Dauphin's 
Virgil,  on  the  eighteenth  verfe  of  the  fccond  ec- 
logue erroneoufly  interprets  it,  but  rather  a  violet 
colour,  and  fecms  to  be  a  mixture  of  red,  black, 
and  cerulean,  whence  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  thofe 
three  colours.     For  red,  ^n.  xi.  v.  77a. 

Ferrugine  clarus  et  oftro. 

For  black,  ^n.  vi.  v.  ;^»^,  fpeaking  of  Charon. 

Et  ferruginei  fubve(5lat  corpora  cymba. 

And  Georg.  i.  ver.  467,  of  an  eclipfc  of  the  fun. 

Cum  caput  obfcura  nitidum  ferrugine  tinxit. 

For  cerulean  in  Plautus.    Mil.  Glor.  4.  43. 

Facito  ut  venias  hue  ornatu   naucleriaco  ;  cauCam 
Habeas  ferrugineam,  culturam  ad  oculos  lineam  : 
Palliolum  halseas  ferrugineum  :  nam  is  color  iha- 
ialTicus. 

That  is  to  fay,  cerulean,  or  the  colour  of  the  wa- 
ter of  the  fea. 

Ver.  81.  He  means  the  images  of  the  gods  that 
were  in  the  theatres;  for  games  and  plays  were 
a  part  of  the  Pagan  religion. 

Ver.  8a.  What  Lucretius  here  fays,  and  his 
tranflator  means,  is  this,  the  more  the  walls  of  the 
theatre  are  dart^ened,  (0  that  so  place  be  opes  oa 
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the  fides  to  let  in  the  light,  the  more,  &c.     The 
words  in  the  original  are, 
Et  quanto  circum  mage  funt  inclufa  theatri, 
Moenia,  tarn  magishsec  inrus  perfufa  lepore 
Omnia  conrideot  conrepta  luce  diei. 

Ver.  90.  In  thefe  three  verfes,  he  concludes  from 
what  he  has  hitherto  been  arguing,  and  from  what 
he  has  proved,  that  there  are  fuch  things  as  the 
images  of  which  he  is  fpeaking. 

Ver.  93  He  has  already  taught,  ver.  66,  that 
thefe  images 

Still  preferve  their  frame. 

Their  ancient  form,  and  fhow  from  whence  they 

came. 
And  now,  in  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  fh«ws  that  he 
did  not  teach  that  without  caufe  ;  for  the  reafon 
why  they  retain  the  fame  form  is,  becaufe  they 
fly  away  from  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  from  which 
every  individual  part  of  the  images  gets  away  with 
equal  facility,  and  thofe  parts  are  not  conveyed 
from  thence  through  any  mazes  or  involutions,  as 
odour,  fmoke,  vapour,  and  other  things  of  the  like 
nature  are,  becaufe  they  flow  from  the  interior 
parts  of  bodies ;  and  for  that  reafon  fly  away  con- 
fufed  and  difperfed. 

Ver.  10 1.  Laftly,  he  proves,  in  thefe  fourteen 
Verfes,  that  there  are  fuch  things  as  thefe  images, 
which  get  loofe,  and  fly  away  from  the  furfaces 
of  bodies ;  and  that  the  images  that  we  fee  in 
mirrors,  in  water,  or  in  any  fmaoth  and  polifhed 
body,  are  exadlly  like  the  things  whofe  images 
they  are ;  therefore  thofe  forms  muft  neceflarily 
be  compofed  of  the  images  that  flow  from  the 
fubftances  of  the  things  themfelves;  for  no  other 
reafon  of  that  fo  exaft  fimilitude  can  be  given, 
but  that  the  very  utmoft  film,  which  before  ad- 
hered to  the  whole  thing,  is  feparated  from  it, 
as  it  were  a  membrane,  and  firikes  into  the  glafs 
or  water.  And  you  ought  to  take  notice,  that 
the  image  of  each  thing  that  is  feen  in  the  glafs, 
or  in  water,  is  not  fingle  and  one  only,  but  many  ; 
which,  neverthelefs,  by  being  reflefted  to  the  eyes 
by  a  continual  and  never-ceafing  reverbation, 
feem  not  to  be  many,  but  only  one  image.  Ex- 
perience indeed  (hows  that  the  images  are  tranf- 
mitted  into  the  glafs  from  the  very  bodies  whofe 
linages  they  are ;  Cnce  when  thofe  bodies  are  pre- 
fent  the  images  ftrike  into  the  glafs ;  but  if  any 
thing  interpofe,  their  progrefs  into  the  glafs  is  in- 
tercepted :  befides,  if  the  bodies  move,  they  move 
in  like  manner ;  if  the  bodies  are  inverted,  they 
too  are  inverted  :  if  the  bodies  depart,  the  images 
go  away ;  and  when  the  bodies  are  abfent,  there 
remain  no  images  at  ail. 

Ver  115,  116.  Having  hitherto  proved  the 
exigence  of  thefe  images,  and  being  now  going 
to  explain  their  properties,  he  firft  teaches,  in 
thefe  twelve  verfes,  that  the  mod  extreme  tenuity, 
even  fuch  as  can  fcarce  be  conceived,  mod  be  al- 
lowed them.  To  comprehend  this  aright,  imagine, 
that  the  images  are  nothing  elfe  but  the  mod 
fubtle  contextures  of  atoms  in  the  nature  of  pel- 
licles. And  how  prodigious  is  the  fuhtlenefs  of 
Woms,  fince  inpura^rable  mj-riads  of  them  are 


neceffary  to  compaft  the  fmallcft  animal,  a  mitr, 
for  example,  or  even  the  leaft  member  ©f  it  ? 
Hence  we  may  gather,  that  if  an  image  confift  of 
fuch  afoms  as  do  not  cohere  and  flick  together, 
xa]« /3«^«c,  "  fecundum  profunditatem,"  which  is 
Epicurus's  own  expreflion,  it  muft  be  more  fuWJe 
and  thin  by  many  myriads  of  myriads,  than  the 
thicknefs  of  one  fingle  mite,  or  of  any  particle  of 
it.       Epicurus    himfclf    fays,    eV/   <ra.   e%ia>\a.  ruTt 

rcHv  ipxivofiiviuv.  And  Lucretius  is  of  the  fame 
opinion  with  him.  That  images  are  nothing  elfe 
than,  aTofpoia;,  efiluviums  or  emanations  of  the 
moft  fubtle  and  tenuious  contextures  of  the  out- 
moft  atoms,  that  are  continually  flowing  from 
bodies  into  the  ambient  fpace  ;  in  which  £picu« 
rus  follows  the  opinion  chiefly  of  Plato  and  Em- 
pedocles,  who  held  images  to  be  certain,  mate- 
rial, or  fubftantial  effluviums.  But  Ariftotle 
taught  that  they  are  mere  accidents,  that  have 
no  fubftance  whatever ;  bnt  that,  neverthelefs, 
they  are  produced  from  vifible  bodies,  and  that, 
paffing  through  the  air,  they  affeA  the  fenfe  of 
light,  and  are  rcflecSled  from  mirrors,  and  other 
things  of  like  nature.  But  others  of  the  learned 
are  of  opinion,  that  images  are  nothing  but  light, 
either  dircdled  from  lueid  bodies,  or  reflected 
from  others,  and  ftriking  upon  the  eye.  But  as 
to  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius,  there 
is  this  difficulty  :  How  it  is  poffible,  fince  fo  many 
particles  are  continually  flowing  from  the  furface 
of  things,  that  every  vifible  body  fliould  not  be 
at  length  quite  wafted  and  confumed  away  ?  St. 
Auguftin,  in  Epift.  Ivi.  to  Diofc.  ftarts  the  fame 
queftion.  To  which  this  anfwer  may  be  given,  that 
thofe  vifible  things  may  be  repaired  by  other 
corpufcles  that  are  continually  flowing  to  them, 
fo  that  as  much  as  they  lofe  of  their  fubftance  by 
the  particles  that  flow  from  them  to  other  things, 
fo  much  may,  on  the  other  hand,  come  to  them 
from  elf^.where,  and  repair  that  lofs.  Nor  is  ic 
to  be  feared,  what  fome  allege,  that  the  thing  it- 
felf  would  in  this  cafe  change  its  figure,  fince  the 
particles  that  come  to  it  are  of  the  fame  figure 
with  thofe  that  go  from  it.  It  may  farther  be 
anfwered,  that  images  are  fo  very  fubtle  that 
nothing  perceptible  can  appear  to  be  wanting  on 
the  furface  of  things,  though  thefe  images  do  flow 
from  them.  And  this  Lucretius  himfclf  explains 
in  the  following  argument. 

Ver.  116.  In  thefe  two  verfes,  our  interpreter 
but  obfcure'y,  if  at  all,  exprefies  the  fenfe  of  his 
author,  who  inftances,  in  the  principles  of  which 
all  things  are  made,  and  by  way  of  fimilitude, 
endeavours  ro  prove,  that  thefe  images  are  of  a 
moft  tenuious  nature.  For,  fays  he,  they  confifl: 
of  atoms  which  are  invifible  to  our  fight  and 
more  minute  than  all  thofe  things  that  the  eyes 
can  fcarce,  nay,  not  at  all  perceive :  it  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  our  fenfes  cannot  perceive 
the  images  of  things,  while  flowing  from  the 
bodies  they  glide  through  the  air,  unlefs  they  are 
reflcfted  from  the  fmoothnefs  of  mirrors,  or  of 
any  other  fmooth  and  poliftied  bodies,  fince  they 
cannot  perceive  even  tho  atpms  of  which  they  aib 
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*^ompofed.  And  thus,  fmce  they  are  impercepti- 
ble to  the  fight,  they  muft  of  ncceflity  be  of  a 
▼ery  tenuious  nature. 

Ver.  ii;.  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  the  poejt  argues 
to  thia  effect :  Since  fo  great  a  quantity  of  little 
l)oJies  exhales  from  thefe  ftrong  fmelling  herbs, 
aa  to  fill  with  odour  all  the  ambient  neighbouring 
air,  it  cannot  be  exprelTcd  how  fmall  each  part  is 
that  comes  ofTfrom  the  furface  ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  fince  an  image  confifls  only  of  thofe  particles 
that  fly  away  ftom  the  furface  of  bodies,  and 
have  analogy  with  the  fenforium  of  the  fight,  it 
furpaffes  all  belief  how  fubtle  and  tenuious  an 
image  muft  be,  efpecially  fince,  in  a  great  length 
cf  time,  nothing  can  be  perceived  to  be  exhaled 
or  worn  away.  Certainly  the  fubtlenefs  of  an  o- 
doriferous  fteam  or  vapour  is  altogether  wonder- 
ful, and  confequently  fo  too  muft  be  that  of  the 
particles  of  which  fuch  vapours  confift;  of  thofe, 
for  example,  that  exhale  from  an  apple  for  feveral 
months  together;  and  yet  the  apple  cannot  be 
perceived  to  be  wafted  or  diminilhed.  Confider, 
tefides,  how  thick  that  vapour  is  in  refpeft  of  an 
image,  and  you  will  eafily  believe,  that  if  all 
the  images  which  flow  from  a  body,  for  the  fpace 
of  many  years  together,  were  compacfled  into 
one,  they  would  not  make  fo  great  a  mafs  as 
that  of  a  vapour  which  flows  out  in  a  moment  of 
time. 

The  juice  of  the  herb  fanax,  or  panacea,  fo 
called  ivra  tS  zruvra  axmv,  from  healing  all  dif- 
eafes.  See  Pliny,  lib.  xxv.  cap.  3.  and  Columel. 
lib.  xi.  cap.  3.  We  call  it  in  Engliih,  all-heal. 
The  other  herbs  which  Lucretius  here  mentions, 
are, 

— — — .Ibfynthia  tetra, 
Abrotonique  graves,  et  trlftia  centaurea. 

Abfynthium  is  the  herb  wormwood,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  forts :  I.  Seriphium,  or  ntarinum, 
fea  wormwood,  which  produces  the  feed  that  we 
commonly  ufe  againft  worms  in  the  belly.  11. 
Sancenicum,  French  wormwood,  almoft  like  the 
former  in  its  tender  and  jagged  leaves,  but  its  co- 
lour is  whiter,  and  its  fmell  not  fo  rank.  III.  Potf 
ileum,  or  Rtmanumy  which  has  a  lefs  leaf,  and 
fweefer  odour;  and  is  by  fome  called  wormwood- 
gentle.  See  Pliny,  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  7.  IV.  Lad- 
fvlium,  our  common  wormwood.  Abroionum  is  the 
herb  we  callfouthern-wood  :  and  of  this  too  there 
are  feveral  forts :  I.  Abrotonum  mas,  the  fouthern- 
wood,  or  fmall  fouthern-wood,  which  grows  in  the 
fields.  II.  Abrotonum  famina,  file  or  great  fauthcrn- 
wood,  which  grows  in  the  woods,  and  upon 
mountains.  III.  Abrotonum  ficulum,  which  is  a 
kind  of  fmall  fouthern-woed,  and  has  a  very  fweet 
fmell.  It  is  probable  this  laft  is  the  fort  JLucre- 
tiu8  fpeaks  of.  Of  centaurea,  centaury,  fee  Book  ii. 
ver.  384. 

Ver.  135.  Having  explained  this  ufual  and  ge- 
neral manner  of  the  generation  of  the  images, 
which  Epicurus  calls  a^orao-erj,  and  uToffolas,  be- 
caufe  they  are  made  by  a  continual  direption  and 
avolation  of  tenuious,  as  it  were,  membranes, 
from  the  furface  of  bodies;  he  now,  io  thefe 


twelve  verfes,  explains  another  fort  of  images, 
which  the  fame  Epicurus  calls  rvrecirets ,  becaufe 
they  are,  as  it  were,  certain  conglutinations  and 
coagmentations  that  are  farmed  in  the  air  of  their 
own  accord,  as  fo  many  clouds,  and  do  not  indeed 
flow  from  the  things  which  they  reprefent.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  lib.  iii.  relates,  that  in  the  regions 
of  Africa,  that  lie  beyond  the  vSyrtes  and  Cyrene, 
prodigious  fpedlres  are  often  formed  of  their  own 
accord  ;  vt^i  yk^  tivh;  xaiou;  Ka)  f/,a,Xtr]a  xaik 
Toc;  fioifi.itx;,  "Su/rjafeii  ooZvjsci  xk]x  rov  ai^a  Z7c(« 
ralmv  ^luav  i^ia;  ifi(pxi«a<rxi  TtTjiuv  ii  a'l  (iiv  i^tfi^fiv, 
ai  OS  xivriiriv  XccfiCaimri ,  xa,i  zfori  /alv  t/zro/piuynau 
?ror!  It  "iixx^iTi.  Sometimes,  and  even  when  the 
weather  is  calm,  there  are  feen  in  the  air  certain 
compofitions  or  coagmentations,  reprefenting  the 
figures  of  all  forts  of  animals;  fome  of  thefe  are 
quite  without  moti"n,  and  fome  are  moved  ;  fome- 
times  they  fly  the  purfuers,  and  then  a^jain  purfue 
thofe  that  fly.  Diodonis,  who  was  himfelf  an  E- 
picurean,  makes  ufe  of  Epicurus's  own  term,  'S.uif- 
Txn-et;.  The  like  too  is  confirmed  by  Pomponius 
Mela,  to  happen  in  that  part  of  Mauritania  that 
lies  behind  mount  Atlas.  Pliny  alfo  fays,  that 
fomething  of  the  fame  nature  is  frequently  feen  in 
the  countries  of  Scythia,  that  lie  within  Imaus. 
And  what  Kircherus  publiftied,  not  long  ago,  of 
the  Morgana,  or  amazing  prodigy,  that  was  feen 
at  Rhegium,  now  Rezzo,  in  Italy,  is  very  well 
known.  In  fliort,  in  moft  countries  many  fee  fuch 
fpeAres  and  images,  or  at  leaft  think  they  fee 
them. 

Ver.  141.  Of  thefe  battles  in  the  air,  of  which, 
by  the  way,  Lucretius  makes  no  mention,  Milton 
gives  us  this  defcription  : 

As  when,  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears, 
Wag'd  in  the  troubled  flcy,  and  armies  rufh 
To  battle  in  the  clouds ;  before  each  van 
Prick   forth  the   airy  knights,  and   couch  their 

fpears, 
Till  thickeft  legions  clofe :  with  feats  of  arms 
From  cither  fide  of  heav'n  the  welkin  burns. 

Moreover,  Faber  believes  this  paffage  of  Lucre- 
tius to  be  fhadowed  from  the  clouds  of  Ariftopha- 
nes. 

Ver.  147.  In  tliefe  eighteen  verfes,  he  proves, 
by  an  argument  drawn  from  a  mirror,  that  images 
are  every  moment  emitted  from  things  in  a  per- 
petual, ceafelefs  flow.  Bring  a  mirror,  and  the 
image  of  any  thing  that  is  placed  before  it  imme. 
diately  appears,  v/hich  would  not  be,  unlefs  the 
image  of  that  thing  flowed  from  the  very  body 
of  it,  and  were  reflcdted  from  that  mirror.  If  it 
be  aiked,  why  other  things  do  not  reverberate 
images,  he  anfwers,  becaufe  fome  other  thing* 
are  rare,  and  the  images  pierce  through  them  } 
others,  either  porous  or  rough,  and  that  thefe  cut 
and  diflipate  the  images :  but  let  them  ftrike  on 
a  poliftied  and  flat  body,  like  a  looking-glafs,  and 
they  are  refledted  to  the  eyes  in  an  inftant  of 
time.  Epicurus  himfelf  in  Laertius,  fays,  «  yinnf 
rav  f't'oaXuv  afiu  >ru  vonf/ioli  ffv//.Saiv£i,  t£  ya^  ^tvttt 
ccTO  rn'i  (fofiu'lu¥  (Tiv»)^is  ffViit^Ms  cvfiiaiiet,  vu^wm 
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Vcr.  156.  That  is  to  fay,  the  fmoothnefs  of  the 
mirror  preferves  the  image.  And  here  it  will  not 
fee  improj  er  to  obferve,  that  all  men  agree  that 
two  things  are  chiefly  requifite  in  the  nature  of 
jnirrnrs  :  Smoothnels,  which  never  is  without 
fplendour  or  fliinin^',  and  denfity  of  body  :  Nor 
can  one  of  thefe  fuffice  without  the  other ;  for  if 
the  body  be  fmooth  and  fliining,  but  of  fuch  a 
■nature  that  the  image  may  pafs  through  it,  it  will 
not  be  a  mirror,  nor  reftore  the  images.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  Plato,  in  Timxus  is  miftaken, 
where  he  does  not  require  denfity  as  necefTary  in 
a  mirror,  but  only  fplendour  and  fmoothnefs. 
Now  there  are  two  opinions  concerning  the  caufe 
of  the  refledion  tkat  is  made  by  mirrors.  Some 
hold,  that  the  images  of  the  bodies  placed  againfc 
mirrors  are  feen  in  them,  not  becaufe  the  images 
which  we  fee  are  in  the  glafs,  but  bccaufe  the 
light  of  the  eyes,  bting  darted  upon  the  mirror  in 
a  ftraight  line,  is  refleded  upon  itfelf  from  the 
/nirror  in  another  ftraight  line.  This  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  is  ftiU  of  the  ma- 
thematicians. But  others,  of  whom  Epicurus  feems 
to  have  been  the  firfl,  will  have  the  images  to  be 
tranfmitted  from  the  bodies  into  the  glafs,  or  any 
other  fmooth  and  denfe  body,  and  to  be  actually 
in  it ;  and  that  they  are  feen  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  that  all  other  things  are, 
and  are  feen.  But  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  fay 
more  of  this  by  and  by,  when  the  poet  comes  to 
argue  partcularly  of  mirrors. 

Ver.  163-  For  Lucretius  believes  with  Epicurus 
and  Plato,  that  the  image  we  regard  in  a  mirror  is 
not  one  conftant,  fixed,  certain,  and  fame  thing, 
fcut  image  after  image,  flill  fucceeding  in  the  place 
of  each  other  in  an  inflant  of  time,  and  without 
any  interval  or  interruption. 

Ver.  lOj.  In  thefe  feven  verfes  he  illuftrates, 
and  c;infirms  the  perpetual  and  never-cealing  flux 
of  images,  that  all  things  may  be  full  of  light,  rays 
muft  be  continually  emitted  from  the  fun.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  images  likewifc  mufl  be  perpe- 
tually flying  away  from  things ;  for  which  way 
Ibever  you  turn  the  mirror,  the  images  of  the  op- 
pofre  ihitig'i  appear ;  nor  do  they  ever  difappear 
^     {o  long  as  tbofe  things  keep  their  places. 

To  confirm  yet  more  this  argument  of  Lucre- 
tius, we  may  add  to  the  inftance  he  brings  of  the 
beams  of  the  iun  two  other  examples:  I.  The 
fl.ime  of  a  candle  neither  is,  nor  appears  to  be  al- 
ways one  and  the  fame  fiame,  but  only  by  reafon 
of  the  never- ceafiDg  fubftitution  of  like  and  equi- 
■  Valent  little  flames.  H.  A  river  is  one  and  the 
fame  river,  only  becaufe  of  the  equivalence  of  the 
vatcrs  that  are  lOcefTantly  fucceeding  and  driving 
one  anotlier  away.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  parts  of 
an  image  that  proceed  from  hollow  parts,  are 
more  {lo*ly  caft  npon  the  mirror,  and  refle(5ted 
more  flowly  likewife'upon  the  eyes,  than  the  parts 
th:;t  are  gibbous  and  jut  out.  And,  therefore, 
though  the  image  be  feen  imprinted  on  a  flat 
fiimg,  yet  it  makes  an  imprelTion  of  a  hollow  or 
jpoutid  thing  on  the  eye.     But  MacrobiuSj.  lij^,  vij. 


Saturn.  14.  endeavours  to  overthrow  this  opinion 
of  Epicurus. 

Ver.  172.  Thefe  ten  verfes  contain  another  ar- 
gument, but  of  lefs  weight  than  the  former.  We 
fee  the  ferene  unclouded  fky  often  overcafl  on  a 
fudden  with  thick  and  darkening  clouds.  But  thefe 
clouds  rife  up  from  the  earth,  or  from  the  fca; 
they  are  thick  and  heavy  bodies :  vshat  then  can 
flop  thin  and  light  images  ? 

Ver.  180.  This  and  the  following  verfes  are  re- 
peated from  above,  ver.  125.  as  they  are  likcwife 
iu  the  original. 

Ver.  i8i.  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  Lucretius  tells 
us,  that  he  is  going  to  difpute  of  the  fwiftnefs  of 
thefe  images ;  and  that  indeed  there  will  be  no 
need  of  a  long  difputation,  lince  mirrors  demon- 
ftrate  that  images  move  with  the  greateft  celerity 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive. 

Ver.  188.  Thefe  two  verfes  in  the  original  run 
thus : 

Parvus  ut   efl  cycni  melior  canor;  ille   gruuth 

quam 
Clamor  in  ztberiis  difperfus  nubibus  auftri. 

And  we  find  them  almofl  word  for  word  in  Aiu 
tipater,  in  Errin.  lib.  iii.  Epigram. 

liourtfos  xuxvn  fitix^os  ^^K>s,  W,  xokeTuf, 
H'dyfits  til  tK^mais  xiSvccftlyos  viipiXxis. 

To  what  is  already  faid  of  the  finglng  of  fwans. 
Book  II.  ver.  479.  and  Book  III.  ver.  5.  I  will 
here  add,  that  the  ancient  poets  gave  to  one  ano- 
ther the  title  of  fwans.     Virgil.  Eel.  ix.  ver.  a?. 


Vare,  tuum  nomen— — — 

Cantantes  fublime  ferens  ad  Cdera  cycni. 

i,  e.  "  Poetse,"  according  to  Servius  and  all  the 
annotators.     Thus  too  Horace,  Od.  ii.  lib.  iv.  ver. 

Multa  dirczum  levat  aura  cycnum. 

that  is,  Pindar  the  Theban  poet.  Nor  was  it  the 
poets  only  who  believed  the  finging  of  fwans, 
for  even  Cicero  tells  us,  that  fwans  are  facred  to 
Apollo,  becaiife  they  feem  to  have  from  him  the 
gift  of  divination,  inafmuch  as  forefeeing  the  good 
there  is  in  death,  they  die  finging,  and  with  joy  : 
"  Cycni  ApoUini  dicati  funt,  quod  ab  eo  habere 
divinationem  rideantur ;  qui  prievidentes  quid 
in  morte  fit  boni,  cum  cantu  et  voluptate  moriun- 
tur."  Tufcul.  7.  73.  Ncverthelefs,  their  finging 
is  a  mere  fidion  ;  and,  indeed,  both  living  and 
dying,  they  are  mute,  or  at  bell  make  only  a 
harfh  unpleafing  found  :  Therefore  it  is  the  more 
furprifing,  that  there  is  fuch  agreement  of  opinioa 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins  concerning  the 
melodious  finging  of  fwans.  Nazianzenus,  Orat. 
34.  believes  their  finging  to  be  only  this,  that 
when  they  fpread  and  clap  their  wings,  the  wind 
gets  in,  and  whitlles  between  their  feathers.  Of 
the  cranes  here  mentioned  by  Lucretius,  cur  tran- 
flator  takes  no  notice.  The  Latins  called  them 
grues,  from  the  crunkling  ncife  they  make.  They 
have  a  very  long  neck  and  beak,  and  are  very 
cor.iGn,9Q  »)>ou(  tli?  nvfjr  $tr;moa  in  ftliczionis^ 
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«n  the  confines  of  Thrace.  They  are  faid  to  fore- 
fee  the  ftormf  weather,  nay  even  a  ftiower  of 
rain,  and  to  fly  froifi  it  in  great  numbers  together. 
Hence  Virgil  Georg,  j.  ver.  374. 

Ant  jlium  (fcil.  imbrem)  furgcntem  ▼allibus 
imia 
Aerix  fugere  grues. 

And  for  this  reafon  Milton  gives  them  the  epi- 
thet, prudent :  when  fpeaking  of  birds,  he  fays : 

Part  loofely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wife. 
In  common,  rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  ©f  feafons,  and  fet  forth 
Their  airy  caravan,  high  over  feas. 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  eafing  their  wings 
With  mutual  flight  :  fo  fteers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage  borne  on  winds ;   the  air 
Floaty    as  they  pafs,    fann'd   with  unnumber'd 
plumes. 

Thefe  are  the  birds  that  are  faid  to  make  war 
with  the  Pigmies  ;  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  who 
inhabit  the  fens  of  the  Nile,  and  exceed  not  three 
fpans  in  ftature,  as  Pliny  witneffes.  Of  their  war» 
with  the  cranes  Juvenal  pleafantly  enough. 

Ad  fubitas  thracum  volucre?,  nubemque  fonoram  ; 
Pygmaeus  parvis  currit  bellator  in  armis  : 
Mox  impar  hofti,raptufque  per  acra  curvis 

Unguibus  a  fsva  fertur  grue. 

Sat.  xiii.  ver.  168. 

Which  our  Creech  has  thus  rendered, 

When  cranes  invade,  his  little  fword  and  Ihield 
The  Pigmy  takes,  and  ftraight  attends  the  field  : 
The  fight's  foon   o'er ;   the  cranes  defcend,  and 

bear 
The  fprawling  warriors  through  the  liquid  air. 

Ver.  190.  .In  thefe  feventeen  verfes,  he  explains 
the  fwiftPefs  of  images,  by  making  a  comparifon 
between  their  motion  and  that  of  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  which  reach  from  heaven  to  earth  in  an  im- 
perceptible fpace  of  time.  But  from  whence 
proceeds  this  velocity  of  the  fun-beams  ?  They 
are  fmall  and  fubtle  bodies :  They  are  eafily 
emitted  from  the  body  of  the  fun  :  They  arc 
jnceffantly  in  purfuit  cf  one  another,  and  there- 
fore the  following  urgcii  on  the  foregoing  ray ; 
and  the  interjacent  air  can  be  no  hindrance  to 
Bodies  of  fo  thin  a  texture.  If  thefe  are  the  rea- 
fons  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  move  fo  fwiftly,  the 
fame  reafons  likewifc  will  evince  the  extreme  ce- 
lerity of  images. 

Ver.  193.  This  is  taken  from  Cowley.  See 
the  note.  Bo  k  ii.  ver.  I41. 

Ver.  2C4.  That  is,  their  fubtle  nature;  for  an 
image,  thongh  it  be  corporeal,  has  not  any  dimen- 
fion  of  profundity,  but  is  all  furface ;  as  Epicurus 
fays  in  Laertius,  lib.  lo. 

Ver.  207.  In  the  laft  argumer.t,  he  proved  that 
images  move  as  fwiftly  as  the  rays  of  the  fun ; 
but  now,  in  the'c  eleven  verft!-,  he  makes  them 
much  fwifter  :  for,  fays  he,  the  images  are  mere 
fubtle  ;  and  what  conduces  very  much  to  their  ce- 
lerity, the  J  flow  from  the  furface  of  things,  and 
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eafily  difengage  and  fet  themfelvcs free:  tot  heat 
and  light  are  emitted  from  the  inward  parts  of 
the  fun. 

Ver.  21 6.  This  and  the  following  verfe  are  re- 
peated from  Book  ii.  ver.  156,  as  well  in  the  ori- 
ginal as  here. 

Ver.  2t8.  In  thefe  ten  verfes  he  calls  experi- 
ence to  his  affiftance.  AllfiglTt  is  made  by  images  : 
now,  fet  a  mirror,  or  "a  bowel  of  water  abroad  in  a 
clear  night,  and  the  images  of  all  the  flats  will  b« 
refledled  from  the  mirror  or  the  water,  and  meet 
the  eyes  in  a  moment  of  time.  Judge  then,  how 
fwift  mufl  be  the  pafTage  of  thofc  images. 

Ver.  219.  Faber,  in  his  note  on  this  place,  fayj, 
that  it  is  more  furpriQng  to  confider,  how  many 
different  fpecies  of  itfelf  water  refle(9:s  all  a- 
round,  by  its  trembling  motion  ;  which  Virgil  de- 
fcribes  in  the  following  verfes : 

Sicut  aquas  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  aheois. 
Sole  tepercuffum,  aut  radiantis  imagine  Lunse, 
Omnia  pervolitat  late  loca  jamque  fub  auras 
Erigitur,  fummique  fert  laquearia  tetfti. 

./E/j.  viii.  ver.  tit 
Which  Dryden  thus  tranCates : 

So  when  the  fun  by  day,  or  moon  by  night, 
Strike  on  the  polifh'd  glafs  their  trembling  light; 
The  glitt'riug  fpecies  here  and  there  divide. 
And  caft  their  dubious  beams  from  fide  to  fide: 
No%v  on  the  walls,  now  on  the  pavement  play. 
And  to  the  ceiling  flafli  the  glaring  day. 

Ver.  226.  This  and  the  following  verfe  our 
tranflator  has  tranfcribed  out  of  the  firft  book  of 
Cowley's  Davidcis. 

Ver.  228.  But  this  flux  or  ftreaming  of  the 
images  into  the  eyes,  muft  be  granted,  fays  the 
poet  in  thefe  thirteen  verfes,  bccaufe  certain  efflu- 
viums from  other  things  infinuate  themfelves  into 
all  the  other  fenfes.  Epicurus  too  made  ufe  of  the 
fame  argument,  as  Macrobius  witoelTes  liib.  vii. 
Saturn.  14.  in  thefe  words:  "  In  propatulo  eft 
quod  decepit  Epicurum  :  a  vero  enim  lapfus  eft 
aiiorum  quatunr  fenfuum  fecutus  exemplum  : 
Quia  in  audiendo  guftando,  et  odorando,  atqiie 
tangendo  nihil  e  nobis  emittimus,  fed  extrinfecus 
accipimus  quod  fenfum  moveat :  Quippe  et  vox 
ad  aures  ultro  vcnit,  et  aurje  in  nares  influunt,  et 
palato  ingeritur  quod  gignit  faporem,  et  corpori 
noftro  applicantur  taftu  fentienda.  Hinc  putavit 
et  ex  oculis  nollris  nihil  foras  proficifci,  fed  ima- 
gines rerum  iiltro  in  oculis  meare."  It  is  manifcft 
what  deceived  Epicurus:  for  he  was  led  into  his 
error  by  following  the  example  of  the  four  other 
fenfes.  And  becaufe,  in  hearing,  fmelling,  tafting, 
and  touching,  we  emit  nothing  out  of  ourfelves, 
hut  receive  from  without  what  moves  and  affefts 
the  fenfe.  Thus  founds  come  to  the  cars  of  their 
own  accord,  and  odours  flow  into  the  noftrils. 
Thus  the  rafle  is  produced  by  things  that  arc  re- 
ceived into  the  mouth  ;  and  whatever  we  perceive 
by  touch  is  applied  to  the  body.  Hence  he  be- 
lieved, that  nothing  goes  out  from  the  eyes,  nei- 
ther ;  but  tl  It  the  images  of  things  come  of  thei: 
owo  accord  into  the  eyes. 
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Ver.  I4t.  Thefc  ten  verfes  contain  another  ar- 
gument. When  we  handle  any  thing  in  the  dark, 
for  example,  a  body  that  is  quadrangular,  how  do 
we  know  it  to  b-i  a  fquare,  but  by  its  quadrangu- 
lar figure?  And  if  we  place  the  fame  body  before 
pur  eyes  in  the  light,  how  do  we  then  know  it  to 
be  a  fquare,  but  by  its  quadrangular  image  ? 

-  Ver.  249.  In  thefc  two  verfes  Lucretius  con- 
cludes, that  images  alone  are  the  caufc  of  fight : 
this  too  was  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  who  held, 
that  vifion  is  caufed  by  images  that  perpetually 
flow  from  things,  and  flrike  <)ur  eyes :  and  that 
this  was  his  opinion,  is  affirmed  by  Aulus  Gellius, 
in  thefe  words  :  ''  Epicurus  autem  affluere  femper 
ex  corporibus  fimulacra  quxdam  corporum  ipfo- 
rum,  eaque  fefe  in  oculos  inferre,  atque  ita  fieri 
fenfum  videndi  putaf  "  Nod.  Attic,  lib.  v.  c.  16. 
Epicurus  believed,  that  fr^'m  all  bodies  fome  ima- 
ges of  thelie  bodies  are  perpetually  flowing  ;  that 
they  convey  themfelves  into  the  eyes ;  and  that 
thus  is  produced  the  fenfe  of  fight.  .A.nd  Macro- 
bius,  lib  vii  Sat.  c.  14.  fays  the  fame  thing. 
"  Cenfet  Epicurus  ab  omnibus  corporibus  jugi 
fluore  quseda  n  fimulacra  manare,  nee  unquam 
tantulam  moram  intervenire,  quin  ultro  ferantur 
inani  figura  cohc'erentes  corporum  Exuvise  quarum 
receptacula  in  noftris  fuiit  oculis,  et  ideo  ad  depa- 
tatam  fibi  a  naturi  I'edem  proprii  fenfas  recurrunt." 
£p:curus  believed  that  certain  images  are  perpe- 
tually flowing  from  all  bodies,  and  that  without 
the  lead  interval  of  time,  the  exuvice  of  bodies, 
compofed  of  mere  empty  figures,  are  of  their  own 
accord  conveyed  to  our  eyes,  which  are  iheir  pro- 
per receptacles;  and  that  therefore  they  are  con- 
tinually hallening  to  the  proper  feat  of  fenfe  that 
nature  has  afligned  them.  Epicurus  himfeif  in 
Laertius,  teaches,  that  thefe  images  isrei^iUa,!- 
And  in  Plutarch  we  find  etluKuv  iia-Konri;,  rhe  in- 
finuation  of  images,  and  in  Cicero  ei2uXafifi,]cos-ets. 
Thus  we  fee  what  was  the  opinion  of  Epicurus 
concerning  the  caufe  of  fight.  But  Plato  held, 
that  feeing  is  produced  from  the  conjunction  and 
affinity  of  two  fires  or  lights ;  of  one  that  goes 
out  of  our  eyes,  and  of  another  that  flows  from 
the  fun,  or  from  the  light.  But  the  main  difpute 
formerly  was,  whether  vifion  be  performed  by  the 
emiffion  or  reception  of  the  rays  of  light.  The 
mathematicians  were  perfuaded,  that  certain  rays 
that  ftreani  from  the  eyes,  and  reach  to  the  ob- 
jedl  feen,  enlighten  and  render  it  vifible  or  ap- 
parent to  the  fight,  and  confequently  are  the 
caufe  of  that  fenfe.  And  this  belief  they  ground-- 
ed  on  obfervations,  that  would  by  no  means  ]u(li- 
fy  their  opinion ;  for  they  had  taken  notice  that 
feveral  animals  which  can  fee  by  night,  as  cats, 
owls,  &c  have  eyes  that  fparkle  in  the  dark ;  and 
from  thence  they  inferred,  that  the  light  which  is 
obferved  to  be  in  their  eyes,  when  it  is  night,  is 
the  caufe  they  fee,  when  ether  creatures,  whofe 
eyes  are  not  fo  radiant,  have  no  fight  at  all.  But 
this  opinion  has  been  long  fince  exploded  :  and 
Ariftotle  retorted  very  well,  that  vifion  cannot  be 
performed  by  enyiTion  ol  the  ray* ;  becaufe  in 
that  cafe  it  would  follow,  that  we  Iho^ild  have  as 
dear  a  fight  of  things,  and  difcern  them  as  <ii- 
Trans,  H. 


ftindly  in  the  dark  as  by  day  :  That  philofopher, 
therefore,  lib.  ii.  De  .'^nim.  teaches,  that  fight  is 
not  made  by  the  emiffion  of  rays  from  the  eyes, 
but  from  the  funcSlion  and  acft  of  the  objeds  that 
come  within  the  reach  of  fight,  being  often  re- 
peated, and  coming  into  the  eyes.  .  The  Stoics 
held,  that  rays  come  forth  from  within,  even  ta 
the  furface  of  the  eyes,  and  drive  the  ^ir  to  the 
thing  fcen,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to'  make  as  ic 
were  a  cone,  the  point  of  which  is  in  the  furface 
of  the  eye,  and  the  bafis  in  the  thing  itfelf  that  is 
feen  :  and  they  explain  this  their  opinion  by  the 
following  example.  As  when  the  hand  feels  any 
thing  with  a  lUck,  it  perceives  by  the  ftrefs,  and 
according  to  the  degree  of  refiftance  it  meets  with, 
whatever  the  (tick  touches,  that  is  to  fay,  whether 
it  be  hard,  foft,  fmooth,  rough,  dirt,  flone,  wood, 
cloth,  &c.  So  the  eye  perceives  every  thing  by 
the  protended  air;  fuppofe  a  white,  black,  yel- 
low, deformed,  beautiful,  &c.  objefl.  Moft  oF 
the  followers  of  Ariftotle,  how  diff'erently  foever 
they  interpret  his  opinion  in  this  matter,  ufe  this 
very  comparifon,  but  place  the  colour  as  the  hand, 
the  light  of  perfpicuity  as  the  flick,  and  the  eye 
as  the  thing  touched.  But  the  Stoics  fuppofe  the 
eye  to  be  as  the  hand,  the  air  as  the  flick,  and  the 
objecft  feen  as  the  objeifl  touched.  Pythagoras  and. 
his  followers  believe,  that  the  fenfe  of  feeing  is 
caufed  by  the  refledion  of  the  fight ;  when  the 
rays  that  ftream  and  extend  themfelves  from  the 
eyes  to- the  thing  feen,  are  fo  refledled  from  it  to 
the  eyes,  that  they  do,  as  it  were,  bring  word  back 
what  fort  <  f  thing  it  is.  Empedocles,  though  he 
a<lmitted  an  efHuence  from  things  into  the  eyes, 
yet  he  belie ,"ed  at  the  fame  time,  that  fome  fiery 
fpirits  are  emitted  from  the  eyes  to  the  objeds; 
and  would  have  the  eyes  to  be  as  it  were  a  Ian- 
tern.  And  thefe  were  the  chief  opinions  concern- 
ing the  caufe  of  fight.  But  the  now  uncontro- 
ve.rted  opinion  is,  that  fight  is  formed  by  recep- 
tion of  the  rays,  and  that  the  eye  emits  not  any 
light  to  enlighten  obieds;  but  that  vifion  pro- 
ceeds from  the  immiffion  of  the  rays  of  light  into 
the  humours  of  the  eye  ;  and  is  formed  by  the  rays 
proceeding  from  various  points  of  a  vifible  objei3  ; 
infomuth,  that  all  the  rays  from  one  point  of  aa 
objeift,  are  fo  infledlfd  in  the  tunicles  and  humours 
of  the  eye,  that  they  join  again  into  one  point 
at  its  b  ittom,  and  tlieie  paint  the  dlftiniS  idea  of 
the  obje(5l  ;  but  to  fliow  how  it  there  caufes  fight 
would  be  too  long  a  digreffion  in  this  place. 

Ver.  ajl.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  the  poet  farther 
teaches,  that  the  images  thatare  continually  flow- 
ing from  the  furface  of  things,  are  prefent  in  all 
places,  and  flanding  all  around  us,  fo  that  nothing- 
hinders  us  to  fee  on  their  part,  if  we  but  turn  our 
eyes,  that  are  defigned  for  no  other  ufe  than  to 
fee  them.  Epicurus  himfeif  writes  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  in  the  epiflle  to  Herodotus :  AS  Tt  xai 
vofi'i^miv  i'TTeiffiovlo;  rivoi  utto  f^  t^uh*  ras  /ao^ipas  o^Zi 
nfiAS,  xat  iiatoeKr^ai'  i  yoio  bv  a.wotiji^ci'yifailo  to.  'i\a$ 
nrriM  iauluv  fuiriv  r5  T>)f  ^^u/A,a\oi,  xai  I'n;  fio^iptis ,  cixi 
<r5  aido;  t5  f/,i\a,^  iifiuv  Tri;  xscKetvuv  ifSs  3;a  Tuv  ax- 
livuv,  a  Qiun  ofi'jroll  plt//Ad]cjy  a(p'  hftuy  sr^oi   Ixeivx  -va- 
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lva^//.3T]oy  f/iyi§oi   Hi    Tr.y  o\f-iv   rf  irh'  iidfoiav,  cixiais 

'Ver.  256.  riiefe  are  the  very  words  Epicurus 
Mmfelf  makes  tfe  of;  and  Lucretius  after  him  be 
lieved,  that  an  image  is  as  it  were  a  fhaJow  or 
type,  which  coming  from  the  thi;ig  itfilf,  brings 
witli  it  the  figure  and  colour  of  it;  and  which 
ftriking  upon  the  eyes,  exhibits  and  iiiprints  in 
them  the  lame  figure  and  colour.  Thus  Epicurus 
feems  to  have  meant  that  imprefTion  and  re|ire- 
fentation  of  the  image,  which,  by  reafon  of  the 
fmoothnefs  of  the  eye,  appears  in  the  furface  of 
it ;  and  which  may  be  fecn  in  the  pupil  of  any 
inan's  eye,  if  we  look  narrowly  upon  it.  And 
^his  fecms  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Deniocri- 
tus,  as  we  find  in  Ariftotle,  lib.  de  Senf.  et  benf. 
cap  a.  where  Democritus  faying  ts  o^at  «va/ j^- 
^2r*y,  that  feeing  is  an  apparition,  Ariftotle  blames 
him  for  it;  and  obieifts  that  that  apparition  is 
caufed  only,  oj'  ro  'iyfta,  Xej^v,  becaufe  the  eye  is 
fmooth  and  gloffy.  Moreover,  Lucretius  himl'elf, 
as  we  have  feen  in  the  third  book,  condemns  their 
©pinion,  who,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicu- 
lus,  believe  that  tlie  mind  anl  foul  fee  fr.mi  with- 
in through  the  eyes  as  through  a  window  ;  and 
affert?,  that  it  is  not  the  mind,  nor  the  fnul,  but 
the  eyes  themfelves  that  fee,  b.caufe  they  are  en- 
dowed with  foul,  as  well  as  all  the  otlier  parts  of 
the  body.     See  book  iii.  vtr    130  et  feq. 

Ver.  257.  There  are  many  problems,  and  thofe 
too  very  curiou';,  concerning  vifion.  Some  of  thefe 
I^ucretius  propofes  and  explains.  I.  It  is  certain 
that  we  not  only  fee  the  colours  and  fi;;ures  of 
things,  but  underftand,  at  the  fame  tViie,  how  far 
the  objetfli  feen  are  diftant  from  us  :  but  how  can 
the  images  that  flow  from  the  furface  of  things, 
he  the  caufe  of  this  ?  The  poet  anfwers  in  thefe 
ten  verfes.  The  image,  ftriv'lng  to  get  to  the 
eyes,  drives  forward  all  the  air  before  it;  now, 
this  ftream  of  air  is  longer  or  fliorter,  as  the  ob- 
jeift  is  more  or  lefs  diftant.  But  the  longer  or 
ihorter  that  ftream  of  air  is,  which,  produced  by 
the  image,  ftrikes  the  eye,  fo  much  longer  or 
Jliorter  the  interval  of  fpace  between  the  object 
and  the  eye  mull;  be  allowed  to  be.  But  Lucre- 
tius and  Epicurus  are  miftakert  in  this;  for  the 
diftance  k  not  known  by  the  eye,  but  by  the  fu- 
perior  faculty,  the  intellcdt,  which  compares  and 
judges  between  the  eye  and  the  thing  feen. 

We  may  judge  of  the  diitanee  of  an  objedt  by 
the  difpofjt'on  of  the  "  axis  vifionis  :"  f-r  the  foul, 
always  attending  to  the  various  and  diiterent  per- 
ception.?, eafiiy  determines  the  kngth  of  the  "  axis 
upticus,"  by  the  force  it  imparts  to  the  fibres  of 
the  retina :  infomuch  that  the  colour  of  the  objeft 
being  fird  known,  for  the  imprelTijns  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  the  colours,  it  is  eafily 
judged,  that  the  body  is  more  or  lefs  diftant.  Thus, 
though  a  black  body  caufes  not  f<>  great  an  im- 
prcfUon  as  a  white  ;  yet,  if  we  look  at  a  black  ten 
yards  from  us,  and  at  a  v/hite  twenty,  though  the 
jnipreflion  of  this  laft  be  much  the  ftronger,  yet 
we  judge  the  former  to  be  the  neareft  to  us,  be- 
caufe the  foul  Urll  difcerns  between,  and  knows 


the  difference  of  thofe  colours  :  and  we  know  for 
certain,  that  men,  who  have  been  long  accuftoni- 
ed  to  judge  of  diltances,  are  no:  fo  fubjcdl  to  niif- 
take  in  that  affair,  as  others  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience therein;  and  the  reafoa  of  this  is,  becaufe 
their  f  juls  have  formed  a  more  perfe(5l  idea  of  the 
length  of  the  optic  axis,  by  means  of  the  force  it 
imparts.  The  particular  difpofition  of  th:;  eye 
conduces  likewife  very  much  to  the  forming  a 
right  judgment  of  the  diftance  of  objeifls  :  for  we 
widen  Our  eye  when  we  are  to  regard  an  obje<ft 
diftant  from  us ;  and  lengthen  it  when  we  look  at 
one  that  is  very  near  us  :  and,  tffirc.*"ore,  in  all 
prohibie  appearance,  the  eye  is  proportiouably 
and  gradually  ch;mged,  as  we  view  a  nearer  or 
more  diftant  objedl.  For  example,  if  I  look  at 
an  objedt  very  near  nie,  my  eye  is  lengthened  by 
the  contra6lion  of  the  oblique  furrounding  muf- 
cles  :  but  if  the  fame  objedt  be  carried  by  degrees 
farther  off  f/om  me,  thofe  mufcles  are  gradually 
relaxed,  proportiouably  as  the  objeiSt  removes; 
and,  at  length,  the  right  mufcles  begin  to  widen 
the  eye,  the  ohj:>3:  drawing  farther  from  it  :  this 
any  man  may  obferve  to  be  true,  when  he  looks  at 
a  bird,  for  inftance,  firft  rifing  very  near  him,  and 
then  flyi'.ig  from  him  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it 
arrive  at  a  great  diftance  from  him.  Some  attri- 
bute this  appearance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
jun(5tion  of  the  two  "  axes  vifionis,"  which  may 
indeed  be  fome  help  towards  the  diftinguifhmg 
the  diftance  of  obji^dts  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why 
we  cannot  fo  well  judge  of  the  diftance  of  an  ob- 
jecft,  when  we  regard  it  only  with  one  eye,  as 
when  we  lotk  on  it  with  both.  Moreover,  the 
fartner  diftant  an  objeft  is  from  us,  the  more  fub- 
jedt  we  are  to  be  deceived  in  our  juilgment  of 
its  diftance,  as  any  man  will  readily  conceive. 

Ver.  267.  Iii  thtrfe  twelve  vrrfes  is  contaiaed 
the  fccond  problem.  Why,  fince  t.'ie  objedls  them- 
felves are  feen,  the  images  that  ftrike  the  eyes  one 
by  <ine,  and  are  the  caufe  of  our  feeing  them, 
can  be  feen  themfelves.'  To  this  Lucretius  an- 
fwers, after  his  ufua!  manner,  by  bringing  like  in- 
ftances  i.  We  feel  n')t  the  fingle  parts  of  wind 
or  of  cold  :  but  of  all  the  wind,  or  all  the  cold, 
we  are  very  lenfible  a.  When  we  touch  with 
our  fingers  the  furface,  or  outmoft  colour  of  a 
ftone,  we  feel  not  that  furface  and  outmoft  colowr; 
but  (inly  the  interior  hardnefs  of  the  ftone.  Now, 
fuppofe  the  images  to  be  as  the  fingle  parts  of  the 
wind  arid  cold,  and  ti.e  objecSts  themfelves  to  be 
as  the  whole  wind  and  cold,  and  this  difticulty  is 
eafily  folved.  In  like  manner,  fuppofe  the  ftone 
to  be  as  the  objecft,  and  the  furface  and  outmoft 
colour  of  it  as  the  image.  Thus  atoms,  the  wind, 
and  images  arc  invilibic  themfelves,  though  vifible 
things  are  made  of  them,  and  though  by  their 
means  other  things  are  feen. 

Ver.  277.  He  means  what  Lucretius  here  calls 
"  Summum  colorem,"  the  urnioft  colour.  For 
even  by  the  doiflrine  of  Lucretius,  colour  cannot 
be  touched. 

Ver.  279.  Third  problem.  Why  the  images  of 
things  reHecSted  from  the  furface  of  a  glafs  mir- 
ror, arc  net  feen  in  that  furface^  but  %«  it  wcro 
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within,  or  beyond  It  ?  The  reafon  of  this  the  poet 
gives  us  in  theft-  twenty-one  verfes.  The  eye  knows 
the  diilauce  of  the  thin^  feen,  by  means  of  the  air 
that  15  driven  by  the  image  to  the  t-ye.  No^v, 
wht-n  two  airs  are  driven,  the  interval  muft  of 
neceflity  be  more  extended,  and  even  doubled. 
But  the  image  of  the  glafs  (for  we  fee  the  glafs 
itfelf  a«  well  as  the  thing,  whofe  image  is  rcfled- 
ed)  protrudes  oiie  air,  and  the  image  refledied  an- 
other. And  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  image  ap- 
pears to  be'  not  in  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  but  as 
if  it  were  within  and  beyond  it.  H^  alfo  illuftrates 
this  explication,  by  biinging  an  example  of  things 
that  are  feen  in  a  Uraight  line,  and  at  a  diftance 
from  a  place  within  a  building  :  in  which  cafe  the 
images  drive  the  air  forward,  as  well  through  the 
fpace  without  doors  to  the  very  threfho'd,  as 
through  the  fpace  within  do^irsfrom  the  threfhold 
to  the  very  eye.  This  reafon,  though  it  feems 
probable,  is  neverthelefs  not  true  ;  tor  as  I  faid 
btf'ire,  it  belongs  not  to  the  eyes,  but  to  the  fupe- 
rior  faculty,  to  difcern  and  judge  of  diftance. 

Lucretius  here  affords  us  an  opportunity  to 
give  a  Ihort  account  of  the  looking-glaffes  that 
are  moft  common  among  u«,  and  of  which  there 
are  three  forts:  viz.  I'he  plain,  the  concave,  and 
the  convex.  The  furface  of  the  plain  is  an  exaA 
level,  and  thefe  are  the  moil  general,  and  tfteem- 
ed  the  beft,  becaufe  they  refledl  the  objeifl  exadlly 
the  fame,  in  fite,  diftance,  and  magnitude,  as  it 
is  reprefented  to  them.  But  the  other  two  forts, 
the  concave  and  the  convex,  return  the  obje(5ls 
differing  now  in  fite,  now  in  diflance,  now  in 
magnitude,  according  to  the  fite  of  the  objects, 
and  as  the  eye  receives  the  refledlion.  Plain  glaf- 
fes,  as  1  faid  before,  caufe  no  alteration  either  in 
the  fite,  diflance,  or  magnitude  of  the  objedlsthey 
reprefent  The  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe,  being 
fmooth  and  level,  they  give  no  other  modifications 
to  the  rays,  but  only  that  of  Cniple  refledtion,  ac- 
cording as  they  fall  on  it.  Firft,  As  to  the  fite,  it 
will  be  reprefented  the  fame  as  it  is  out  <;f  the 
glafs  ;  that  is  V>  fay,  in  the  fame  line  of  attitude; 
and  the  objedl  feem  fo  much  beyond  the  glafs  as 
it  is  on  this  fide,  becaufe  the  rays  refletSted  from 
the  glafs,  run  the  fame  lines,  and  make  the  fame 
inipreffion  on  the  retina,  as  they  would  do  if  the 
objetl  were  really  on  that  fide  where  it  is  repre- 
fented :  for  the  fite  of  an  objedl  is  diftinguifhed 
l)y  the  impuife  of  the  rays  from  a  determinate  re- 
gion. Secondly,  In  regard  to  the  diftance,  the 
'objeiSl  is  reprefented  as  far  beyond  the  glaf*  as  it 
is  on  this  fide  of  it,  becaufe  the  imprefiion  of  the 
rays  is  altogether  as  ftrong  after  as  before  the  re- 
fie<Sion.  For  a  clearer  idea  of  this,  fee  the  note 
on  ver.  25  7.  where  we  have  treated  of  the  manner 
how  to  judge  the  true  <liftance  of  an  objecft  Trom 
the  eye.  Tliirdly,  We  fee  the  magnitude  of  an 
objedl  exadlly  the  fame  as  it  really  is,  becaufe  the 
line  of  reflexion  from  the  glafs  being  exacSlly  e- 
qual  with  that  of  incidence  from  the  objed.,  the 
rays  from  the  remoter  points  of  the  objedl  will 
be  as  far  diftant  from  each  other  then,  as  they 
would  be  if  the  very  obie(5l  itfelf  were  really  in 
the  place  where  ic  is  only  reprefented.    Nor,  in- 
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deed,  can  we  err  in  the  magnitude,  fo  long  as  w* 
are  right  in  our  judgment  concerning  the  diftance 
of  the  objeS. 

But  before  I  clofe  this  note,  I  muft  not  forget 
to  obferve,  that  our  tranllator  has  omitted  the 
three  laft  verfes  of  this  argument,  which  in  Lucre- 
tius runs  thus : 

Qa.ire  etiam  atque  etiam  minime  mirarier  eft  par 
lihs,  quje  reddunt  fpeculormi  ex  xq  lore  vifum. 
Aeribus  biiiis,  quoniam  res  confit  utroque. 

Lambinus  abfolutely  rejeifls  this;  and  Creech,  in 
his  Latm  edition  fays,  that  he  fees  no  caufe  why 
he  need  ever  be  ifhanicd  of,  or  revoke  that  ctn- 
fure  :  becaufe  the  verfes  are  altogether  ufelefs,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  in  this  place:  and  for  that 
reafon  1  have  avoided  to  give  them  in  this  tranlla- 
tion. 

Ver.  ajo.  Not  the  image  that  is  emitted  froni 
the  objed  placed  before  the  glafs,  and  that  ftrikes 
into  the  glafs ;  but  the  image  that  flows  from  the 
glafs  itfelf:  for  all  things  emit  images,  even  mir- 
rors themfelves. 

Ver.  2<i9.  For  the  image  appears  as  far  beyond 
the  glafs,  as  the  objed  of  which  it  is  the  image  is 
diftant  from  the  glafs. 

Ver.  3a;o.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  foregoing  opi- 
nion of  Epicurus,  that  the  image  in  he  glafs 
fliould  be  turned  towards  the  perfon  whofe  image 
it  is,  and  look  back  upon  him  For,  finte  the 
image  flows  from  us,  and  goes  ftraight  forward, 
it  ought,  as  it  goes  away,  to  (how  us  its  hinder 
parts,  fo  that  the  right  may  anfwer  to  the  right, 
and  the  left  to  the  left.  In  like  manner,  as  a 
player,  when  his  mafk  is  taken  off,  regards  that 
part  of  it  which  he  wore  next  him,  that  is  to  fay, 
not  the  face,  but  the  hollow  behind  it.  To  this 
purpofe  JVIacrobius,  who,  by  this  argument,  en- 
deavours to  overthrow  the  opinion  of  Epicurus, 
that  the  images  of  things  come  into  our  eyes  of 
their  own  accord.  His  words,  fpeaking  of  that 
belief,  are  thefe  :  "  Cujus  opinioni  rtpugiiat,  quod 
in  fpeculis  imago  adverfa  contemplatorem  fuutn 
refpicit :  cum  debeat,  fiquidem  a  nobis  orta  redo 
meatu  proficilcitur,  polleiam  fui  partem,  cum  dil- 
cedit,  oftcndere,  ut  Iseva  Isevjm,  dextera  dexteram 
refpiciat :  Nam  et  hiftrio  ptrfonam  fibi  detradum 
ex  ea  parte  videt,  qua  induit ;  fcilicet  non  faciem^ 
fed  poftenorem  cavernara."  Saturnal.  lib.  vii.  cap. 
X4  This,  thercf  re,  is  the  fourth  problem  :  antj 
to  folve  the  diificulty  of  it,  Lucretius  defends  his 
opinion  by  the  example  wliich  his  adverfaries  al- 
lege to  weaken  it.  Take,  fays  he,  a  fc-m  or  mafk 
m:'de  of  clay,  not  hardened ;  bat  while  it  is  yet 
moift,  and  daih  it  againfi;  a  beam  or  pillar,  fo  as 
to  invert  it  backwards,  that  the  face  may  fill  up 
the  hollow  ;  and  you  will  then  fee  that  brought 
to  pafs  in  the  maik,  which  you  are  now  aftonifti- 
ed  to  fee  in  the  mirror.  And,  therefore,  yoU 
ought  not  to  doubt  in  the  leaft,  but  that  images, 
being,  as  they  are,  very  tenuious  fubftances,  may, 
by  dafhing  againft  the  glafs,  be  inverted  back- 
wards in  like  manner.  For  an  image  has  no 
depth,  nor  profundity  whatever.  This  folutioh' 
of  this  problem  agrees  not  ill,  but  is  alraoft  the 
X  i  i j 
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fame  with  what  Plato  delivers  in  his  Timxus,  ' 
where  he  fays,  that  in  mirrors  the  right  appears 
to  be  the  left,  becaufe  the  contrary  parts  of  the 
mirror  are  regarded  by  the  contrary  parts  of  the 
fight,  as  it  happens  in  -all  things  that  are  applied 
to,  or  placed  againil  one  another;  as  if,  for  in- 
fiance,  any  man  were  placed  in  the  room  of  the 
looking-glafs,  and  had  his  face  turned  towards  us; 
for  in  that  cafe  his  right  would  be  ojipofite  our 
left;  and  fo  on  the  contrary.  But  the  mathema- 
ticiansinEuclid,0£w^.  19.  cxpiainsthismatterother- 
wife,  anddemonftrate  their  opinions  by  feveral ar- 
guments. I.  They  teach,  that  the  angle  of  re- 
fledlion  is  alike,  and  equal  to  that  angle  which  is 
made  by  the  line  of  incidence  into  the  glafs  from 
the  point  of  the  ohjedl  feen  :  whence  there  wiil 
always  be  a  refledion  to  the  part  that  is  oppofue 
to  that  part  of  the  glafs  upon  which  the  hne  of 
incidence  that  is  produced  from  the  point  of  the 
things  feen,  happens  to  llrike.  II.  They  teach, 
that  the  images  which  are  feen  in  glafies,  are  con- 
tained in  the  very  fhorteft  lines  pofiible  :  there- 
fore, when  the  right  p;'.rt  of  the  thing  feen  an- 
fwers,  and  is  oppofite  to  the  left  line  of  refledtion 
rather  than  to  the  right,  and  fo  on  the  contrary ; 
it  csufes  the  line  of  refle(5lion  which  is  moft  on 
the  right  to  fall  on  the  right  part  of  the  imajje, 
und  in  hke  manner  on  the  contrary :  For  which 
leafon  the  left  part  of  the  objedl  feen  is  oppofed 
to  the  right  part  of  the  image  ;  and  on  the  coii- 
tJary,  the  right  to  the  left.  III.  They  teach,  that 
the  image  of  the  thing  feen,  and  the  very  thing 
feen,  are  to  one  another  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
gladiators,  who  are  contending  face  to  face  :  for 
the  right  eye  of  the  one  anfwers  to  the  left  eye  of 
the  other.  But  obferve,  that  this  happens  only  in 
plain  and  convex  glaffes,  for  it  is  otherwifc  in  the 
concave,  in  which  the  right  parts  anfwer  to  the 
light,  and  the  left  to  the  left  :  Of  which  Plato  and 
Suclid  give  the  reafon,  which  is  too  long  to  be 
here  inferted,  though  we  (hall  have  occsfion  to  fay 
fomething  concerning  concave  glaffes,  below  in 
the  note  on  ver.  320. 

Ver.  305.  "CreteaPerfona:"forthemafks,  which 
the  adtors  wore  at  Rome,  were  made  of  chalk,  or  of 
potters  clay.  Therefore,  "  cerea  perfona,"  as  fome 
copies  read  it,  is  rejefted.  Lanibinus  is  fond  of 
*'  Creffa,"  or  "  Cretea  Perfona,"  pretending  they 
■were  made  of  plafter  that  came  from  the  ifland 
Crete,  now  called  Candy,  and  Gtuate  in  the  jEgean 
Sjea.  All  the  old  copies  that  Heinfins  faw,  read 
''  cretea ;"  and  in  the  Cataleftsnf  Petronius  wc  find, 

Dum  fumit  creteam  faciem  Sertoria,  cretam 
Perdidit  ilia  fimul,  perdidit  et  faciem. 

which  fuSiciently  proves  ftiey  were  made  of  chalk> 
or  fomething  of  that  nature  :  and  renders  the  o- 
pinion  of  Lambinus  liable  to  fufpicion. 

Ver.  306.  "  Allidat  pih-eve  trabive."  Pila  fig- 
liiGes  a  column  or  pillar,  which  the  Greeks  call 
f',>.it-  Apuleius3.  Metamorph.  "  Pila  media  qux 
ftabuli  trabes  fuftinebat.  Feftus,  Pila,  quse  pari- 
etem  fuftentat,  ab  opponendo  dicitm-."  Budxus 
likewife  fays,  that  the  "  pilae  lapidx"  in  build- 
jags,  are  pillars  or  {tru(^urcs  of  h«wn  ftoQe,  which 
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are  as  the  thighs  of  edifices;  "  quafi  quaedam  adi- 
ficiorum  femora."  Pila  fignifies  the  moles  that 
are  built  in  water,  fuch  as  are  at  this  day  to  be 
feen  at  Geneva.     Virg.  JEa.  ix.  ver.  710. 

Qualis  in  Euboico  Baiarum  littorc  quonduiu 
Saxea  pila  cadit,  tx:c. 

See  likewife  Vitruvius    lib.  v. 

Ver.  310  In  thefe  ten  verfes  is  contained  the 
fifth  problem,  which  he  propofesand  folve^.  Why 
the  fame  image  is  refle<5ted  from  mirror  to  mir- 
ror^ and  fccn  in  feveral  at  once,  infomuch  that 
five  or  fix  images  are  reflected;  or  that  the  fame 
image  may  be  reprefented  five  or  fix  times  by  as 
many  glaffes ;  the  left  part  of  wrhich  image  will 
be  inverted  to  the  right,  and  the  tight  to  the  left 
alternately  ?  For  whatever  things  are  in  the  re- 
moteft  paits  of  a  building,  the  image  of  them 
may,  by  the  means  of  feveral  looking  glaffes, 
rightly  and  duly  placed,  be,  as  it  were,  brought 
out  and  conveyed  through  windings  and  turnings 
into  any  part  of  the  houfe.  Nay,  it  may  be  fa 
ordered,  that  you  may  fee  your  own  back.  For, 
take  two  plain  glaffes,  and  place  one  of  them  be- 
hind you  in  a  (helving  pofture,  fo  that  it  may  nei- 
thL'r  lie  flat  upon  the  ground,  nor  (land  dire<5lly 
upright  ;  Hang  the  other  over  your  head  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  may  be  direiStly  oppofite  to  our 
eyes,  and  in  a  bending  pofture  likewife  ;  you  mu(t 
of  nectffrty  fee  your  own  back  in  the  glafs  that 
hangs  up.  Of  which  Lucretius  gives  this  reafon  ; 
becaufe  the  image  of  the  thing  that  ftrikcs  upon 
the  glafs,  being  returned  from  that  glafs,  is  refle(5t- 
ed  upun,  and  received  into  the  oppofite  glafs. 
But  though  all  this  be  certain,  yet  it  may  be  in- 
quired, whether  it  be  the  fame  image  that  is  mul- 
tiplied fo  often  ;  or  whether  a-new  exuvies  do  noj 
fly  from  off  every  image,  as  at  firft,  the  firfl  image 
flew  offfroii>the  body  ?  Lucretius  anfwers,  That 
each  image  flies  away  from  the  objeft,  and  that 
the  departure  of  the  firft  is  fupplied  by  the  com- 
ing of  a  fecond,  in  a  perpetual  and  never-ceafing 
flux ;  for  the  image  behind  impels  the  image  hp- 
foie  ;  and  thus  they  run  in  a  fucceffive  courfe,  and 
urge  on  their  predeceffur  images  ;  infomuch  that 
the  very  image,  which  we  this  moment  fee  in  the 
lad  glafs,  was  but  juft  now  in  the  firft;  and  that  a 
new  fucceeds  in  the  room  of  that  which  went  laft 
away  ;  and  thus  a  perpetual  fuccefllon  of  images  is 
made  from  glafs  to  glafs.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
fenfe  of  Lucretius  in  this  paffage,  which  Creech  ha« 
rendered  but  oblcurely  and  imperfcdtly. 

Ver.  318,  319.  Thefe  two  verfes  run  thus  i«' 
the  original : 

Ufque  adeo  e  fpeculoin  fpeculum  tralucet  lmag» 
Et  ciim  IcEva  data  eft,  fitrurfum  ut  dextera  fiat ; 
Inde*  retroaum  reddit  fe,  et  convcrtit  codem. 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  when  the  image  istranf- 
ferred  from  one  glafs  ro  ancther  glafs,  it  change* 
its  left  part  into  its  right ;  but  when  it  is  agn« 
reflfded  from  the  fecond  glafs  into  the  third,  it 
refume*  the  fame  order  and  fite  it  had  in  the  firft 
glafs  ;  and  wil'  continue  to  change  in  like  man- 
ner,  as  it  paffes  into  the  other  followiug  glaffiss* 
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Ver.  320.  In  thefe  ftven  verfes  is  contained 
problem  fixth.  Why  in  thofe  glafles,  whofe  plains 
or  faces  are,  as  if  they  were  feveral  glafles  oppol'ed 
to  one  another  to  the  right  and  left,  the  fitc  of  the 
image  neflcdcd  is  returned,  fo  that  the  right  part 
of  the  image  anfwers  to  the  right  of  the  objedt, 
or  thing  feen,  and  the  left  in  like  manner  to  the 
left  ?  The  anfwer  is  :  Becaufe  the  plains  or  faces 
of  that  glafs  fupply  the  place  of  glalfes  placed 
apart  from  one  another,  and  are  the  caufe  that  as 
in  them  the  image  is  refledled  from  glafs  to  glafs, 
f*  it  is  refledted  in  thefe  upon  the  fame  glafs  :  and 
this  indeed  happens  in  concave  glafles;  of  which, 
for  that  reafon,  Lucretius  feems  here  to  fpeak. 
And  thus  Gaffendus  himfelf  interprets  this  paf- 
fage  :  But  l>ambinus  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet  is 
fpeaking  of  many  glafl"es  joined  together  in  the 
convex  figure  of  a  pillar.  Now,  we  generally 
reckon  fcven  forts  of  glafles  that  reftore  the  image 
after  the  fame  ulual  manner.  I.  The  plain.  II. 
The  pillared  convex,     ill.  The  pillared  concave. 

IV.  Ihe  convex  made  in  the  fliape  of  a  pyramid. 

V.  The  concave  made  likewife  in  the  figure  of  a 
pyramid.  VI.  The  globous  convex.  Vl[.  The 
globous  concave.  By  what  means  the  reflection 
is  made  from  plain  glafl"es  the  poet  has  taught  al- 
ready :  but  feems  to  have  emitted  the  reaion  of 
the  feveral  forts  of  refledtion  from  all  the  other 
glafles;  for  in  thefe  feven  verfes  he  feems  to 
fpeak  only  of  convex  and  concave  glaffes,  though 
fome  think  that  even  here  he  argues  only  of  the 
other. 

Ver.  327.  In  thefe  feven  verfes  is  contained 
problem  feventh,  viz.  Why  our  images  that  are 
feen  in  the  glafs,  feem  to  move  forward  or  back- 
ward, &c.  as  we  ourfelves  do,  and  to  imitate  our 
adlions  ?  Of  this  he  gives  the  following  reafon  : 
Becaufe,  from  whatever  part  of  the  glafs  v/e  re- 
tire, and  withdraw  ourfelves,  the  image  cannot, 
from  that  moment,  be  reflecfted  fn-m  that  part  ; 
for  all  the  images  that  are  emitted  from  bodies, 
are  reflected  by  equal  and  like  angles.  This, 
therefure,  is  appofitely  and  truly  afcribed  to  the 
variations  of  the  image  in  the  parts  of  the  glafs  ; 
which  variations  are  caufedby  the  feveral  motions 
of  the  objed:;  and  thefe  being  different,  the  re- 
fleiflion  lil:ewife  en  the  eye,  and  c«nfequently  the 
image,  miift  differ  in  like  manner.  For,  as  the 
mathematicians  truly  afi'ert,  it  is  not  the  fame 
image  that  remains  feen  ;  but  when  all  the  points, 
that  is  to  fay,  all  the  parts  of  the  objeifl  feen,  are 
reflcded,  now  from  thefe,  now  from  other  parts,  a 
new  image  is  made  of  the  whole  objeift.  Whence 
it  follows,  that,  when  the  thing  feen  is  moved, 
the  image  mufb  of  neceflity  feem  to  move  like- 
wife  ;  fmce  the  parts  of  the  thing  feen  continually 
anfwer  to  the  parts  of  ihe  image.  And  yet  the 
image  is  not  a(ftual!y  moved,  but  a  new  one  is  ra- 
ther produced  by  the  mutation  of  the  fight  of  the 
objedl  feen  ;  but  this  happens  by  reafon  of  the 
continual  rcflevSion  of  the  parts  of  the  image, 
which  is  made  in  the  utmoit  cefure  of  the  glafs. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if,  whilfl  you  are  looking 
on  your  own  image  in  a  glafs,  there  be  others, 
who,  either  from  the  right,  left,  above  er  below  ! 


you,  regard  the  fame  Image  of  your  own  perfon, 
they  will  each  of  them  fee  it  in  different  places  of 
the  glafs,  and  none  of  them  in  the  place  where 
you  do ;  infomuch,  that  you  cannot  take  any  of 
their  places,  but  you  will  fee  the  image  in  ano- 
ther place  than  it  was  in  before ;  from  whence  it 
is  farther  evident,  that  it  is  not  only  one  image 
of  yourfclf  that  you  fee  in  the  glafs,  but  innumer- 
able images :  and  thofe  too  mutually  mixing  to- 
gether  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  in  the  very  place 
where  you  fee  your  own  nofe,  another  may  be  fo 
placed  as  to  fee  your  chin,  another  your  forehead, 
a  third  your  eye,  a  fourth  your  mouth,  &c  and, 
neverthelefs,  not  one  of  them  fees  any  thing  but 
one  fimple  and  diftindt  image. 

Ver.  334.  Hitherto  of  mirrors.  He  now  pro- 
pofes  the  eighth  problem  t  Why  glaring  ohje(Sls 
hurt  the  eyes,  and  wliy  the  fun  even  caufes  blind- 
ncfa  ?  Of  which,  in  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  gives  this 
reafon  :  Becaufe  a  fplendid  object  fen^s  forth  ma- 
ny feeds  of  fire  that  burn  the  eyes;  or  is  a  fenfi- 
bic  too  ftrong  for  the  organ  of  fenfe  ;  and  fpoils, 
and  renders  it  ufelefs  for  thi>  reafon  :  becaufe,  by 
loofening  its  texture,  it  fo  perverts  and  deftroy*  its 
due  temper  and  commenfuration,  that  it  renders 
it  incapable  of  receiving  any  longer  any  other  fen- 
fibles.  Ariftotle,  lib.  iii.  de  Anim.  fays,  it  is 
conjmon  to  all  the  fenfes,  that  if  the  things  that 
fall  under  the  fpherc  of  their  perception  be  too 
exceflive,  and  futpafs  their  due  meafure,  they 
deftroy  the  fenfes  themfelves.  Thus,  too  much 
noife  makes  men  deaf,  too  much  fplendour  blind; 
and  in  like  manner  of  the  reft.  For  each  fenfe  is 
a  certain  proportion,  and  all  proportion  isdeftroy- 
ed  by  whatever  is  too  much  :  for  example,  if  the 
firings  of  an  inflrument  be  fcrewed  too  high,  all 
the  fymphony  is  ruined. 

Ver.  335.  It  is  faid  of  Democritus,  that  he  made 
himfelf  blind  by  flaring  on  the  glare  of  a  brazen 
buckler  that  he  placed  in  the  fun  ;  and  this  he  did, 
that  the  view  of  external  objeils  might  no  longer 
divert  his  mind  from  meditation.  Laberius  in 
Gellius,  lib.  x.  c.  17.  11 

Democritus  Abderitcs,  phyficus  philofophus, 
Clypeum  conftituit  centra  exortum  Hyperionis, 
Oculos  ut  pofTit  effidere  fplendore  asreo  : 
Ita  radiis  foils  aciem  eflbdit  luminis. 

Ver.  344.  Thefe  fix  verfes  contain  the  ninth 
problem  :  Why  all  objects  appear  pale  and  lucid 
to  thofe  who  have  the  jaundice  ?  Becaufe,  fays 
Lucretius,  many  lurid  feeds  flow  from  the  ifleri- 
cal  perfon,  and  ftain  the  images  as  they  come  t9 
him ;  at  leaft,  which  Is  more  probable,  they  dye 
thofe  that  are  entering  into  bis  eyes. 

"  Qusecunque  tuentur  Arquati,"  That  is,  fays 
Nonius,  perfons  whofe  eyes  are  ftalned  with  the 
likenefs  of  the  colours,  "  Arqui,  quem  poeta  Irinx 
vocant,"  of  the  bow,  which  the  poets  call  Iris, the 
rainbow  :  For  the  ancient  Latins  writ  arguus,  not 
arcus.     Lucretius,  lib.  vi.  ver.  525. 

Turn  color  in  nigris  exiftit  nubus  arqui. 

This  difeafe,  the  yellow  jaundice,  was  likewise 

called  iiJerot,    and  tr.orlus   regius.      It  Was  called 

li.ij. 
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i£iercj  from  the  Greek, *lj««jaj,  a  kite,  becaufe  the 
eyes  of  thofe  who  labour  under  that  difeafe,  fecm 
in  colour  like  the  eyes  of  a  kite  ,  reditu  morbus,  as 
Ovid  obferves, 

MoUiter  exceifu  qunniam  curetur  in  aula. 

Arquatus,  as  1  hintfd  before,  becaufe  their  eyes 
are  dyed  with  feveral  colours,  like  the  rainbow. 
It  was  alfo  heretofore  called  "  Aurijjo  a  colore 
auri,"  from  the  colour  of  gold,  v>liich  the  bile, 
diffufed  through  the  body,  refeoibles  :  and  per- 
sons, troubled  with  the  diftrafc,  are  called  aurigi- 
itofi.     Sipontin 

Ver,  :46  Lurid  is  yellowifh  colour,  drawing 
toward";  a  blue. 

Ver.  350  The  tenth  problem  is  in  thefe  fe- 
venteeo  verfes.  Why,  when  we  are  in  the  dark, 
we  can  fee  objeifts  that  are  in  lit;ht  :  though  when 
we  are  in  the  light  we  cani:ot  fee  ohjccSs  that  aie 
in  the  dark  .'  This,  fays  he,  is  caufed  by  the  pr'o- 
truflon  of  the  different  air  :  for  when  the  luciJ  air 
follows  the  dark,  it  purges  and  clt^nfes  the  pores 
<>f  the  eye,  and  makes  room  for  the  images  if 
things  to  enter.  For  the  bright  and  lucid  air  is 
more  fubtle  than  the  dufky  ;  at  leail,  it  has  more 
ftrength,  and  is  much  eufier  to  move.  But  when 
the  dark  air  follows  the  bright,  the  palTages  of 
the  tye  arc  fo  clofed  and  choked  up  by  that  dull 
and  heavy  air,  that  it  becomes  incapable  to  receive 
the  image-  of  things  that  offer  themfelves  to  it. 
'  This'  was  the  opinion  of  I^ucretius;  but  Arif- 
totle  and  the  mathematicians  explain  this  matter 
iti  a  few  words :  They  fay,  that  nothing  can  be 
feen  of  itftlf  but.  and  that  there  are  no  oihtf  ob- 
jecfts  of  fight  than,  light  and  colour  ;  therefore, 
whatever  is  feen,  is  feen  by  the  help  and  means 
of  thofe  two  things.  Now  the  fenfe  of  feeing  is 
made  by  contacSl,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  form  or 
image  of  the  objc<5l  feen  c  'niing  to  the  eyes.  But 
fhe  things  that  are  in  the  dark,  cannot  fend  their 
Images  to  the  eyes,  for  want  of  light  .Tnd  colour, 
i>y  which  they  no  fooner  come  to  be  enlightened, 
than  they  inftantly  en\:t  their  ftirnis.  Therefore, 
when  we  outfelves  are  in  the  dark,  we  may  well 
lee  obje<Ss  that  are  in  the  light,  but  not  on  the 
contrary. 

Ver:  367.  In  thefe  ten  verfe*  is  contained  the 
eleventh  problem  :  Why  things  that  are  Iquare 
Item  round  if  beheld  at  diflance  ?  Square  lowers, 
for  example,  feem  round,  if  we  regard  them  from 
afar:  the  reafrn  of  which  is,  fays  Lucretius,  be- 
eaufe  the  image  of  a  fqiiare  tower,  as  it  flies  to  us, 
is  often  flruck  Vy  the  air  in  its  palTige,  by  which 
means  its  angles  are  worn  off,  at  lea.'l  are  fo 
blunted,  that  when  it  comes  to  us,  it  llrikes  our 
eyes  under  a  round  or  circular  figure  ;  yet  that 
roundnefs  is  n;.t  fo  difHr.cSl  and  perfedt,  as  if  the 
cbji.  61  itfelf  were  round,"  and  feen  at  a  little  dif- 
tance.  •• 

Ver.  36S.  What  I  am  here  going  to  obferve 
concerning  the  fight,  holds  good  likewife  as  to 
all  the  other  fenfes.  When  a  fqiiare  tower  is^feen 
fro.'ii  afar,  and  appears  round,  we  muU  diflinguifh 
between  rheic  two  things  :  Firft ,  That  it  Ltms 
xdund ;  and^  fccond,  that  it  is  reputed  and  be- 


lieved to  be  fo.  For  that  it  appears  round  is  trod 
true  ;  but  that  it  is  believed  to  be  round,  becaufe 
it  feems  t-  be  fo,  is  ialfe.  Now  the  tirll  belong* 
to  the  fight.  Or  to  the  eye,  which  receives  the  ap- 
pearance, reprclentition  or  iii'age,  as  Lucretius 
and  Lmpiricus  term  it,  of  the  oLjiifl  feen  :  the  o- 
ther  belongs  to  the  mind,  or  intclletftual  faculty, 
which  forms  ajudgient  from  that  appearance* 
For  the  eye  only  reports  as  I  may  fay,  to  the  un- 
deiftaiding,  the  objedt  it  ha^  leen  therefore  it 
neither  deceives,  nor  i-;  deceived,  but  reprcfents 
the  thmg  as  it  received  it ;  but  it  is  the  office  of 
the  mind  to  judge,  whether  the  thing  be,  or  be 
not  fuch,  as  it  appear.s  to  the  eye  and  fight;  fo 
that  the  mind  only  deceives  or  is  deceived,  or  nei- 
ther deceives  nor  is  deceived,  in  the  judgment  it 
makes.  But  Lucretius  will  argue  mcare  at  large 
of  thefe  things  hereafter,  ver.  394  und  490  &c. 
where  he  fays,  that  the  fenfes  arc  true  and  cer- 
tain, and  that  their  deception  proceeds  from  the 
judgment  of  the  mind.  Petronius  very  pertinent- 
ly to  this  purpofe,  and  elegantly  too,  lays, 

Fullunt  no>  ociili,  vagique  fenfus 
Oppreffa  ratione  nientiuntur  : 
Nam  turris,  prope  qua;  quadrata  furgit, 
Attritis  procul  angulis  rotatur. 

And  Macrohius  Saturnal.  lib.  vii.  cap.  14.  "  Hac 
(ratione)  ceffanre  vifus  inefficax  efl  :  adeo  ut  quod 
remus  in  aqua  fradlus  videtur,  vel  quod  turris  e- 
minus  vifa,  cum  fit  angulofa,  rotunda  exiftimatur, 
faciar  rationis  negligentia;  quze,  fi  fe  intendtrit, 
agnolcit  in  turre  angulos,  ct  in  remo  integrita- 
tem;  et  omnia  ilia  diiternit,  quse  acadcmicis  dam- 
iiandurum  fen'luum  occafionem  dederunt :  Cum 
fenfus  unus  inter  certilfimas  res  habendus  fit,  co- 
uiitante  ratione." 

But  it  may  be  inquired,  how  and  by  what  means 
the  m.ind  judgts  and  difccrns  betwixt  the  different 
figures  of  objects  ;  Tnc  anfwer  to  this  is,  That 
the  figures  of  objtiSs  may  be  known,  partly  from 
th.eir  different  colours,  partly  from  their  different 
reHe<ffions,  and  wholly  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
divers  parts  of  an  obje(5l,  its  diilancc,  and  magni- 
lude.  Yet  Jonie  givj  another  reafoii,  and  fay, 
that  we  know  the  figures  of  bodies  from  the  par- 
ticular imprcfTions  they  make  on  the  eye  :  For  the 
rays  that  proceed  from  all  the  parts  of  an  objeift, 
paint  all  its  parts  on  the  retina,  in  the  fibres  of 
which  they  taule  an  impreffion,  in  the  fame  or- 
der in  v.'hich  they  received  their  rcflcdfion  :  info- 
much  that  we  know  fuch  a  body  to  be  fquare,  be- 
caule  it!,  image,  formed  by  the  impreflion  of  the 
lays  on  the  retina,  is  fquare  :  For  the  rays  from 
all  the  poiiits  of  a  fquare  body,  are  celle(fled  by 
the  humours,  and  form  a  quadr.'xgular  or  fquare 
iniprifllon.  1  he  fame  may  be  conceived  of  all  0- 
ther  figures  of  objcds. 

Ver.  377.  In  thele  feventeen  verfes  is  contained 
the  twellth  problem.  Why  the  fhadow  of  our 
body,  no  lefs  than  the  image  of  it  in  the  glafs, 
feems  to  walk  with  us,  and  imitates  our  poflures  ? 
The  thing  itfelf  is  notorious,  but  the  reafon  of  ic 
not  fo  plain.  Lucretius  fays  it  is  this,  becaufe 
Ihadc  is  only  air  deprived  of  lij^hi  by  fome  dcnf: 
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body  intcrpoCng  between  any  place  and  the  fun, 
and  when  this'happens,  that  place  is  in  lome  niea- 
fure  darkened  and  deprived  of  light;  and  there- 
fore, as  that,  denfe  body  is  moved,  as  it  bows 
stfcif  down,  or  railes  itfelf  up,  the  fliadou-  too 
muft  of  necefliry  vary  its  figure  ;  bccaufc  feveral 
figures  of  the  air  are  deprived  of  light,  in  as  many 
feveral  manners  as  the  body  moves  upright,  bend- 
ing forward,  backward,  <Scc.  Dryden  feems  to 
have  l^orrowed  from  this  paffage  of  Lucretius, 
that  excellent  defcription  of  fhadows,  which  we 
find  in  a  copy  of  verfes  of  his  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller. 

Shadows  are  but  privations  of  the  light ; 
Yet  when  we  walk,  they  (hoot  before  our  fight; 
With  us  approach,  retire,  arife,  and  fall ; 
Nothing  themfelves,  and  yet  exprefling  all. 

Ver.  "589.  This  and  the  following  verfe  run 
thus  in  the  original  : 

Semper  enini  nova  fe  rudiorum  lumina  fundunt, 
Primaque    difi.ereuiit,  quafi    in    ignem   lana  tra- 
hatur. 

Our  tranflator  takes  no  notice  of  the  laft  word^ 
"  quafi  in  ignem  lana  trahatur,"  and  indeed  they 
are  varioully  explained.  I'he  poet  illuftrates.and 
teaches  by  an  example,  in  what  manner  ntw  rays 
are  conrinually  flowing  from  the  fun's  orb;  and 
how  they  fuppiy  the  place  of  the  former  that  va- 
nilb  away  ;  viz,  as  it  were  like  wool  drawn 
through  a  flame  ;  for  then  the  wool  that  is  firft 
dfawn  would  be  confumcd  by  the  fire  ;  whilft 
other  wool  is  in  the  mean  time  drawing  through 
it.  Thus  Lanibinus,  on  the  authority  of  feveral 
copies  read?,  an(i  then  interprets  this  pafl'age  ;  and 
Fayus  approves  of  his  interpretation.  But  Sca- 
liger,  in  his  ol  fervations  on  Cattillus,  cnrredls 
this  ledlion,  arid  re'dds  carni;ie  for  in  igm-Tn  :  "  quafi 
carmine  lana  trahatur ;"  taking  carmen  for  the  in- 
ilrument  ufed  in  the  wool-manufacture,  arid  which 
is  likewife  called  peScn,  in  Englifli  a  card.  From 
whence  carotinare  fignifies  the  fame  as  peB'ir.arc. 
*'  Varro  dc  ling.  Latin.  Carminari  lana  turn  di- 
citur,  citm  caret  co,  quod  in  ea  haeret."  And 
Pliny,  lib.  ix.  cap  38.  &.  lib.  xix.  cap.  I.  ufes  the 
fame  word.  In  which  ienfe  we  may  interpret  the 
meaning  of  Lucretius  in  this  manner  :  That  new 
beams  flow  from  the  fun  as  fait  as  the  firfl  vanifli, 
as  from  a  heap  of  wool  new  threads  are  drawn 
in  the  card,  lb  that  when  the  firfl  are  drawn 
and  taken  away,  new  ones  may  ftill  be  draw- 
ing in  the  fame  card.  But  this  interpretation 
feems  not  fo  natural  as  the  former.  Faber 
letains  the  firft  reading,  and  ohferves  it  to  be  a 
Greek  proverb,  |a.'veiv  tl;  -EirtJ^,  and  that  it  is  ufed 
by  Plato  and  Lucian,  when  they  fpeak  of  a  ufc- 
Icfs  piece  of  work,  an^  that  never  can  be  ended. 
*'  Dicinur  de  re  inutili,  c/mwjtm,  et  qua;  abfolvinon 
poflit."  Creech  in  his  Latin  edition  adlicres  to 
this  interpretation;  and  fays,  it  agrees  very  well 
Viith  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  and  exprtfies  pro- 
perly enough  that  perpetual  dellrud!i(;n  of  the 
rayi  of  the  i'un.     Mnrdiue,  fcr  //;  ']!^''<-v,v,  icads  mai- 


gine,  and  others  imaghie  erioneoufly,  and  without 
rtafon, 

Vtr.   393.   N'gnii   umbras    the    black    fliadows. 
A  Ihadow  feems  bl,:ck,  bcc:ufe,  as  I    faid  before, 
it  is  nothing  hut  air  deprived  of  light,  or   a   pri-  . 
vation    of    light;  hut    light    is  white    and    clear, 
theiefore  Ibadow  is  black  and  dark. 

V(.r.  394.  Having  finiftied  his  d:fputation  con- 
cerning light  and  v.fion,  he  takes  occafion  from 
the  two  lai\  problems,  to  afiert  and  defend  the 
certainty  of  the  fcnfes,  which  not  thofe  problems' 
only,  but  feveral  others  that  he  enumerates  as  ex- 
amples, to  verfe  489,  fecm  to  weaken  and  con- 
tradwSt.  Now  he  iififts  that  the  fenfes  are  infalli- 
ble, becaufe  they  receive  the  images  of  things, 
jufl  as  they  arc  brought  to  them.  'l"hey  under- 
ftand  not  the  nature  of  things,  nor  do  they  judge 
or  determine  any  thing  concerning  it.  Therefore 
there  is  no  fallacy  in  them,  but  all  errors  proceed 
from  thejudgment  of  the  mii'd.  For  example; 
though  we  may  be  deceived  in  feeing  light  or 
(bade,  yet  that  deception  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
eyes,  but  of  the  mind.  For  the  <  ffice  of  the  eyes 
is  only  to  fee  the  light  and  the  (hade  ;  but  it  be- 
longs not  to  them  to  determine  what  light  and 
(hade  are,  but  to  the  mind;  therefore,  notwith- 
ftanding  that  a  fliadow  feems  to  move,  though  i6 
do  not  move,  it  bciig  only  a  privation  of  light  ; 
yet  our  eyes  are  not  deceived,  for  they  fee  what 
it  is  their  bufincfs  to  fee  ;  they  fee  the  Ihadows 
now  in  one  place,  now  in  another.  Cicero, 
lib.  iv.  Arcad.  Qj^aft.  afcribcs  certainty  to  the 
fenfes,  provided  th^y  be  found  and  ftrong,  and 
that  all  things  be  removed  that  might  be  any  oh- 
flacle  to  them.  And  La«5ljiitius,  lib.  dc  Opificio 
Di-i,cap.  9.  is  of  the  fame  opinion. 

Ver.  404.  In  theffr  four  verles,  L  ucretius  brings 
his  firit  example  to  confirm  his  :ifrertion,  that  nei-/ 
ther  the  eyes,  nor  any  of  the  other  fenfea,  arc  ci- 
ther falfe  or  fallacious,  but  that  they  arc  true  and 
certain  :  as  alio,  that  the  mind  cidy  deceives,  and 
is  deceived,  in  judging  of  things  ;.mif^,  and  other- 
wife  than  thty  are.  For  it  is  not  rhe  office  of  the 
eyes,  to  judge  whether  the  (hip  be  moveit,'  or 
nut,  but  of  the  mind  only:  from  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  i!ot  the  eyes,  but  the  judgtuent  .only 
errs,  and  is  niiflaken. 

Ver.  407.  Thus  too  Virg.  iEneid-iii.  ver.  72. 

Provehimur  portu,  terrjeque  urbefque  recedunt. 

Which  Sir  R.  Blackmorc  feems  to  have  imitated. 

They  fpoom'd  away  bdbre  the  (boving  wind, 
And  left  retreating  towns  and  cUfiTs  bthiiid. 

Vei-.  4»8.  In  thefe  fix  verfes  is  coiitaii:ed  ex- 
ample fecond,  of  the  flars,  thefun,  and  the  moon, 
which  feem  to  us  to  flaiid  fllil,  though  they  arfe 
whirled  about  in  a  perpetual  and  fv.  ift  motion. 
Whence  the  poet  argues,  that  the  eyes  are  r.ot 
deceived,  becaul'c  they  fee  the  fun,  the  moon,  and 
the  ftars,  in  the  places  wliere  they  are ;  but  that 
the  xiiind  errs  m  not  difcerning  thcfe  to  be  !eye- 
ral  places,  and  imagining  all  ihofe  places,  in 
which  the  fun.mccn,  and  liars  are,  to  be  one  056^ 
tlie  laiiic  piace. 

i  i  ui] 
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T'be  Jteady  Poh!]  The  tni  or  point  of  the  axle- 
tree,  on  which  aftronomers  imagined  the  heavens 
to  be  turned.  There  are  two  of  them ;  one  in 
the  north,  noted  by  a  ftar,  zzWed  polus  arB'tcus,  the 
liorth  pole ;  the  other  in  the  fouth,  but  invifible 
to  us,  called  polus  antarSlkus,  the  fouth  pole. 

Ver.  414.  Thefe  four  veffes  contain  Example 
III.  in  which  the  poet  brings  an  inftance  of 
mountains,  {landing  at  fome  diftance  from  one 
another  in  the  niidft  of  the  fea  ;  which  neverthe- 
Jefs,  when  feen  from  afar,  feem  contiguous,  and 
fo  like  a  continent,  that  they  appear  like  one 
huge  mountain  only,  or  like  one  vaft  i/Iand  :  In 
which  the  eyes  are  not  deceived  neither,  it  -being 
not  their  >  fKce  to  judge  of  the  diftance  of  objedls  : 
knt  the  mind  alone  dtceives,  who  imagines  tirere 
is  no  fpace  between  the  mountains,  becaufe  there 
appears  none.  ^ 

Ver.  418.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  he  propofes 
Example  IV.  When  boys,  fays  he,  turn  them 
felves  often  around,  or  are  turned  about  by  others^ 
a  gidciinefs  enfues,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  houfes  feem  to  tneni  to  move  round,  arid  be 
whirled  about,  even  though  they  themfelves 
fland  ftiil,  and  have  ceafed  to  run  round.  In 
\vhich  the  eyes  are  not  deceived,  but  the  mind 
itfelf,  which  fuppofes,  that  the  fenforium,  in 
which  the  agitation  continues,  receives  the  images 
of  things  that  (land  ftill  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
it  would  receive  the  image  of  a  thing  in  motion, 
if  itfelf  were  at  refl.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  be- 
caufe the  fpirits  that  belong  to  the  fight,  being 
Shaken  and  difturbed  by  the  whirling  motion  of 
the  body  that  runs  round,  fly  about  in  a  circular 
motion  likewife,  and  ceafe  not  to  move  fo  fooii 
as  the  body  flands  ftill ;  in  like  manner  as  a 
wheel  that  has  been  turned  about  with  violence, 
ceafes  not  its  motion  fo  foon  as  the  moving  hand 
is  retired,  but  whirls  feveral  rounds  afterwards. 

Ver.  422.  In  thefe  ten  verfes  he  brings  Ex- 
ample V.  of  the  fun,  that  feems  to  rife  very  near 
to  mountains,  though  between  the  fun  and  thofe 
mountains  there  be  an  immenfe  interval  of  fpace. 
For  when  the  fun  is  feen  to  rife  over  mountains, 
]he  feems  almofl  to  touch  them  with  his  fires, 
and  yet  thofe  mountains  are  fcarce  two  thoufand 
bow  {hot  diflant  from  us:  nay,  perhaps  not  five- 
hundred  cafls  of  a  dart.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe 
the  eye  does  not  perceive  the  diftance  of  obje»Sls, 
and  therefore  we  fuppofe  there  is  no  diflance  at  all. 
"'  Rubrum  trtmulis  Jnbar  ignibus,"  fays  Lucretius, 
••  Varro  de  ling."  Latin,  lib.  5.  fays,  that  the 
ftar  which  ajpears  before  fun-rifing  is  called  Ju- 
bar,  *'  quia  in  fummo  habet  difTufum  lumen,-  ut 
)eo  in  capite  jubar  :"  And  Feflus :  "  Jubar  flel- 
Ja  quam  Grseci  ^unr^'ofnt,  id  efl,  Luciferum  appel- 
lant, quod  fplendor  ejus  difFunditur  in  modum 
jubae  leonis."  And  Servius  on  this  verfe  of  Virgil, 

It  portis  jubare  exorto  deledla  juventus. 

Mn.  4.  v.  I30_ 

fays,  "  Jubare  exorto,  i.  e.  orto  Lurifero  Nam 
proprie  Lucifer  Jubar  dicitur,  qtioc^  jiibar  lucis 
•fTundat."  Lambinus  too  follows  tbcltJ  .uticiits ; 
ani  o»hew  take  Jubar  ic  this  place  to   Cgnify  the 
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fplendor  or  light,  that  foreruns  the  rifing  fun,  that     J 
is  to  fay  Aurora,  or  the  morning  itfelf  :  which  lafl     1 
opinion  is  not  without  reafon,  fince  Jubar  isfomc-      ^ 
times  taken  for  the  brightnefs  or  fple  idor  of  any 
thing  whatever:     Statius    Thebaid.    ix.  v.  89J. 
"  Ft   pidlum  gemmis  galeas    jubar."     Yet   not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  authorities,  Creech  in  his 
Latin  edition  of  Lucretius  fays,  that  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  Jubar  here  fignifies  the 
fun  ;   '•  Nihil  certius  quam  unam  eandemqi^e  rem 
in  hoc  verfu    jubar,"    and  verfe  408.     "  Solem 
appellari."     Creech,  in  loc. 

Ver.  432.  In  thefe  three  verfes  he  produces 
Example  VI.  and  alleges,  that  even  in  the  fhal- 
lowc{l  waters  is  feen  no  lefs  a  fpace,  than  the 
diftance  between  heaven  and  earth.  For  if  any 
one  looks  down  into  water,  not  above  an  inch 
deep,  he  will  feem  to  fee  the  fky  in  it,  lying  as 
i>iut;h  below  the  earth  as  the  fky  is  diflant  from 
it.  The  reafon  r,f  which  is,  becaufe  the  eye  al- 
ways fees  the  obj^cSl  on  the  fide  from  which  the 
ray  comes  laft  of  all  direAly  to  it;  and  therefore 
fees  the  fky,  or  the  fun  and  ftars,  in  the  place 
where  the  water  is  :  and  that  by  means  of  the 
ray,  which,  being  between  the  water  and  the 
Iky,  or  the  fun  and  ftars,  is  diredlly  joined 
with  that,  which  is  between  the  eye  and  the 
water.  In  which  cafe  the  mind  itfelf,  perceiving 
nothing  between  the  direded  and  the  refle<5ted 
image,  judges  that  the  Iky,  or  the  fun  and  ftars 
are  really  in  that  place,  and  transfers  to  beneath, 
all  the  fpace  and  diftance  that  is  above.  Anci 
hence  it  is  not  the  error  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  mind. 

yer.  435.  In  thefe  five  verfes  is  contained  Ex- 
ample VI 1.  of  a  man  on  horfeback,  ftanding  ftill 
in  the  midft  of  a  river,  and  looking  down  upon 
the  water :  for  then  fome  force  feems  to  carry  the 
body  of  the  horfe,  even  though  he  ftand  ftill,  up 
againft  the  ftream  :  And  on  which  fide  foever 
he  cafls  his  eyes,  all  things  feem  to  flow  and 
move  in  the  fame  manner.  In  which  not  the  eye, 
but  the  mind  is  miftaken;  for,  whereas  the  eye 
pbferves  the  waves  fucceeding  one  another  in  time, 
the  mind  apprehends  befides,  that  they  fuccced  one 
another  in  place ;  and  thus  judges  one  and  the 
fame  place,  to  be  as  many  places  behind,  as  waves 
on  that  part  have  beat  againft  the  horfe. 

Ver.  440.  What  <'ur  tranflator  here  calls  courts, 
Lucretius  calls  paticus.  Now  the  moft  wealthy 
among  the  ancient  Romans  bad  ftately  walks 
both  for  fair  and  rainy  weather  :  The  firft  were 
in  the  {hade  of  trees,  and  fometimes  planted  with 
box  or  rofemary,  as  Pliny  witneffes  in  an  epiftlc 
to  Gallus.  The  fecond  were  under  magnificent 
ro(ifs,  fupported  from  one  end  to  the  other  on 
pillars  of  an  equal  height,  and  placed  at  equal 
diftances  :  Thereof  too  was  of  an  equal  height, 
and  the  fide-walls  exadly  alike,  nor  was  the  por- 
tico broader  in  any  one  place  than  in  pother. 
We  may  judge  of  the  length  of  them  from  Juve^ 
nal,  Sat.  iv.  v  5.  where,  {peaking  of  the  luxuri- 
ous Crilpinus,  he  fays, 

Quid  refert  igitur  quantis  jumenta  fatiget 
Porticibus? ■     -■■ 
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And  Sat.  vii.  ver.  178. 

Balnea  fexcentis,  et  pluris  porticBs,  in  qiiS 
Geftetor  Dominus,  quoties  pluit. 

Whence  we  may  gather,  that  in  thefe  porticos 
they  were  fomctimes  carried  in  their  coaches,  for 
fo  we  may  call  them,  for  the  likenefs  of  the  ufe 
of  them,  and  fometimes  in  their  chairs  on  mens 
fiioulders  :  BeCdes,  that  they  fometimes  walked 
on  foot  in  them,  either  for  their  health  or  plea- 
fure,  is  certain  beyond  all  difpute  :  and  for  thefe 
feveral  reafons  thefe  places  were  calkd  gefationis, 
F"tridai'ia,  deambulatioues,  and  fortkus.  In  thele 
walks  they  ufed  fometimes  to  walk,  or  be  carried 
a  certain  number  of  paces,  as  Plutarch  reports  of 
Cicero  in  his  life-  And  this  cufVom  appears  from 
the  following  ancient  infcription  which  we  find  in 
Pignorius  de  Servis,  p  141.  and  by  which  they 
knew  when  they  had  been  carried,  or  had  walk- 
ed a  mile. 

• 

IN  HOC 

POMARIO 

GESTATIONIS 

PER  CIRCUITUM 

ITUMtTREDlTUM 

QUINQUIENS 

EFflCIT  PASSUS 

MILLE. 

Thefe  large  places  of  recreation,  thefe  covered 
walks,  were  but  fuitable  to  their  other  magnifi- 
cence :  For  their  houfes  were  for  largcnefs  like 
cities,  as  Seneca  witnefTes,  Epift.  90.  and  1 14.  fo 
ihat,  according  to  the  feveral  fealons  of  the  year, 
they  fometimes  ufed  one  part  of  their  houfe, 
fometimes  another.  In  thefe  were  their  "  Coena- 
tiones,  Veftibula,  Atria,  Periftylia,  Bibliotheta;, 
Pinacothcfx,  BafiUcje,"  and  futh  ftrudlures,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftate  of  )  ubiic  works.  But  to  re- 
turn to  Lucretius,  who  in  thefe  four  verfes  brings 
Example  VIII.  of  fuch  a  porticus,  as  is  above  Ce- 
fcribed  ;  and,  fays,  that  if  we  look  into  fuch  a 
building  at  one  end,  efpecially  ftandiug  at  fonie 
diftance  from  it,  it  will  feem  fo  to  contract  itfeli 
by  degrees  from  the  roof,  the  pavement,  and  on 
cither  fide,  that  the  profpedl  will  end  in  a  fharp 
point  or  cone.  Of  which  the  mathematicians 
give  this  reafon  :  becaufe  thofc  parts  of  parallel 
lines  that  are  fartheft  removed  from  the  fight, 
fecm  aimoft  to  meet  at  the  end  :  which  they 
demonftrate  in  this  manner:  In  the  firfl  place, 
parallel  lines  muft  of  nectflity  take  up  the  i'ame 
fpace  and  extent  of  ground.  Let  us  fuppofe  two 
parallel  lines  of  a  hundred  ftet  long,  to  be  ten 
feet  diftant  from  one  another  :  Let  ten  traverfc 
lines  be  made  from  f  ne  parallel  to  the  other  ; 
Thefe  ten  lines  will  be  all  alike,  and  each  of  them 
ten  feet  long  :  Let  the  eye  be  placca  exadtly  on 
a  leve^vith  that  part  of  the  gronnd  or  plain, 
where  the  firft  traverfe  line  is  drawn  ;  the  fecond 
line  (I  do  not  reckon  tha'  firfl  which  is  next  the 
eye)  will  feem  longer  than  the  third,  the  third 
than  the  fourth,  the  fourth  than  the  fifth,  the  fifth 
&han  the  fixth,  the  futh  than  the  feventh,  the 


feventh  than  the  eighth,  vtiA  the  eighth  than  the 
ninth  :  fo  that  the  tenth  or  laft  will  feem  fhortep 
than  the  others,  becaufe  it  is  the  mod  remote 
from  the  eye  :  The  reafon  of  which  is  :  becaufe 
the  farther  any  magnitude  is  from  us,  the  lefs  it 
makes  the  angle  that  falls  under  the  fight  i  And, 
on  the  contrary,  the  nearer  any  magnitude  is  to 
us,  the  bigger  it  makes  that  angle.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pafs,  that  the  mo(t  remote  and  topmofl 
part  of  the  portico  may  feem  to  end  in  a  very 
little  cone,  and  even  to  touch  the  ground  or  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  farthefl  parts  of 
the  two  fide  walls  feem  to  touch  one  another. 

Ver.  443.  For  when  the  roof  feems  to  defcend, 
the  floor  to  rife  up,  and  the  fides  to  meet  together, 
the  profpedl  muft  neceffarily  end  in  a  (harp  angle 
or  point. 

.  Ver.  444  In  thefe  four  verfes,  he  brings  Ex- 
ample IX.  and  fays,  that  to  men  at  fea  the  fira 
feems  to  rife  out  of  the  water,  and  at  his  fetting, 
to  be  plunged  again  into  the  waves.  But  this  i3 
a  deception  likewife  cf  the  mind,  which,  becaufe 
the  eyes  fee  nothing  that  intervenes  between  the 
fun  and  the  fea,  erroneoufly  fuppofes  that  nothing 
does  intervene  between  them.  Virgil  defcribes 
finely  the  fun  rifing  out  of  the  fea ; 

Poftera  vix  fummos  fpargebat  lumine  montes 
Orta  dies,  cum  primum  alto  fe  gurgite  toUunt 
Soiis  equi,  lucemque  elatis  narribus  eiQant. 

JEn.  la.  ver.  113. 

Thus  as  finely  rendered  by  our  Englilh  Maro, 

The  morn,  enfuing  from  the  mountain's  height. 
Had  ftarcely  fpread  the  fkies  with  rofy  light ; 
rh'  ethereal  cc  urfeis,  bounding  from  the  fea. 
From  out  their  flaming  noftrils  breath'd  the  day, 

Dryd. 

Ver.  448.  Thefe  eight  verfes  contain  Example 
X.  of  oars,  which  in  the  fea  appear  bctit  and 
broken  ;  for  that  part  of  the  oar,  which  in  row- 
ing is  dipt  in  the  wartr  feems  crooked  or  broken; 
but  the  part  above  the  water  is  flraight.  Now, 
this  '00  is  an  error  of  the  mind,  wh(»  does  not  ob- 
ferve.  that  the  part  of  the  oar,  which  is  beneath 
the  water,  is  feen  by  refracfted  rays,  and  does  not 
appear  to  the  eyes  in  the  place  and  fite,  in  which 
it  indeed  is,  but  beyond  the  furtace  of  the  water, 
from  whence  the  rays  tend  dire<5Uy  into  the  eyes. 
Of  which  the  mathematicians  give  us  this  reafon  : 
In  feeing  every  tiling,  either  the  vifual  rays  from 
the  eyes  ftrike  upon  the  objeft  feen,  or  are  re- 
fledled  back  upon  the  eyes,  or  elfe  they  are 
broken  :  Ihey  llrike  or  fail  upon  the  obje<ft  feen, 
when  we  fee,  for  example,  a  horfe,  or  any  other 
body  ;  ot  when  we  fee  colour  in  a  body  not  denjie, 
but  Imooth .  1  hey  are  refle<5led  when  we  fee, 
for  exan  pie,  a  mirror,  or  any  other  body  both 
denfe  and  fmoorh  :  But  they  are  broken  when  wc 
fee  any  thirg  through  pellucid  bodies;  for  ex- 
ample, through  air  and  water,  or  through  air 
and  glaf' :  Now  the  oars  in  a  veffel  feem  broken 
becaule  they  are  feen  in  this  iall  manner,  that  is 
to  fay,  through  two    tranfparent  bodies ;    i.  <^. 
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through  air  and  water ;  one  of  which  is  more 
tranl'parent  than  the  other;  that  is  to  fay,  the 
air  than  the  water ;  but  water  is  more  denfe  than 
air  :  and  this  is  the  reifon  that  the  ray,  pro}e<5l- 
«d  from  the  eyes  upon  the  oars,  that  are  ['lunged 
In  water,  are  broken  ,  for  when  we  fee  that  part 
of  the  oar  that  is  dipt  in  the  water,  we  fee  it  not 
(direftiy.  but  obliquely  ;  r.or  d<>  we  indecit  fee  it 
io  the  water,  whtcli  is  a  denfer  body  than  the 
air.  but  (iily  it'  (ha'.'.ow  or  in  age  ;  becaufe  the 
line  from  the  thing  fccn  is  not  rtfifAtd  in  a 
firaight  line  to  the  eye,  but  is  bri-ken  on  the  fur- 
face  nf  the  water  Hence  it  is,  that  the  eye  fees 
jiot  the  thing  in  the  due  place,  J>ut  in  another  : 
pay,  fees  noc  the  thing  itfeif,  '.hich  is  ilraight ; 
but  the  (hadow  of  it.  which  is  b-iu  and  crocked. 

Ver.  449.  "  Clauda  n^vigia,"  lays  Lucretius  : 
where  the  epithet  chada  leems  fo  properly  ap- 
plied, that  I  wifh  our  interpreter  had  retained  it 
in  its  natural  fignification.  For  let  us  fuppofe  the 
<»ars  fo  be  the  tcet  and  Ic^is  <:i  the  veflcls,  by  the 
help  of  v.hich  they  walk  through  the  water;  and 
•when  thefe  oars  are  brtken,  the  veflels  may  well 
be  faid  to  be  lame  and  crippled.  The  two  firft 
verfcs  of  this  pafTage  in  Lucretius  run  thus  : 

At  maris  ignaris  in  portu  clauda  videntur 
Navigia,  apluftris  fratftis,  obnitier  undis. 

Ie  which  Creech,  irt  his  Latin  edition,  has  made 
an  exeellent  emendaticn.  For  in  fortu,  he  reads 
ia  foitto  ;  and  indeed  how  can  a  Taip  in  harbour 
be  faid  to  ftruggle  with  the  waves }  Had  he  been 
aware  of  this  when  he  tranllated  this  paflage,  he 
•would  not  have  placed  his  ignorants  upon  the 
ihores,  becaufe  they  could  hardly  difcern,  from 
fuch  a  diflance,  whether  the  oars  of  a  veCel  at 
fea  feem  broken  or  not :  and  he  might  have 
fpared  the  next  verfe  fave  one,  And  they  are 
loth,  &c.  for  which  he  has  no  authority  from  his 
author  ;  who,  by  maris  ignaris,  means  men  unac- 
cuftomed  to  the  fea.,  raw  feamen. 

Ver.  456.  In  thefe  four  verfcs  is  contained 
Example  XI.  of  the  ftars,  which  by  night  feem 
to  fly  by  the  clouds,  and  to  be  hurried  in  a  con- 
trary motion  :  in  which  not  the  eye  but  the 
mind  itfclf  is  deceived  :  For  while  the  eye  be- 
holds the  clouds,  atjd  perceives  them  in  different 
places,  the  mind  itlelt  believes  them  unmoved 
from  their  place;  and  wliiie  the  figlit  lemains 
fixed  upon  them,  the  mind  fuppofes,  that  it  is  not 
they  that  move  ab.ng  the  flcy,  but  the  liars  that 
fly  over,  and  pafs  by  them. 

Ver.  460.  I'hefe  fix  verfes  contain  Example  Xll. 
concerning  things  that  appear  double,  by  realbn 
of  the  pupil  of  the  eyes  being  ever  fo  little  dif- 
torted  ;  fo  tliat,  for  inflancc,  we  feem  to  fee  two 
candles  for  one,  two  faces  of  one  man,  for  one 
face,  &c.  In  which  the  mind,  itfclf  is  deceived, 
not  c<>nfidering  that  the  eyes,  in  that  dillorted 
fite,  do  not  regard  the  oLjc^s  feen  with  their 
ufual  and  conjoined,  hut  with  unwonted  and  ft- 
yaratcd  rays  :  and  for  that  reafon  we  perceive 
the  objtA  feen  to  be  double.  As  il,  for  example, 
in  like  manner,  we  touch  one  round  ball  with 
the  middle  and  forefinger  tranf^ofcd,  •we   fhall 


feem  to  feel  two  balls.  Ariftotle,  Problem,  fetft.  j. 
giving  the  reafon  of  this  example,  fays,  That  the 
fame  thing  happens,  as  does  to  men  drunk,  who 
fee  two  for  one  :  For  the  principle  of  fight  is 
moved  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  both  eyes  fee  not 
alike:  There  is  this  o.nly  difference,  that  the 
motion,  in  men  who  are  drunk,  is  made  inwardly  : 
but  another  reafon  may  be  given  of  it  :  When 
one  <.f  the  eyes  is  pieffed  by  the  hand,  the  fight 
ic  bene  and  crooked,  and  the  nerves  are  moved 
up  and  down,  and  diftorted  this  way  and  that<J 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  objecSls  are  doubled.  But 
Cicero  in  Lucullus,  fays  :  "  I'imagoras  Epicureus 
negat  fibi  unquam,  cum  oculos  torfiffet,  duas  ex 
lucerna  flamuius  effe  vifas :  Opinionis  enim  eft 
mendacium,  non  oculorum."  'I'imagoras  the  Epi- 
curean, denies,  that  when  he  diftorted  his  eyes, 
he  ever  faw  two  flames  from  one  candle ;  for  it 
is  a  lie  of  the  opinion,  not  of  the  eyes. 

Ver.  463.  I  am  forry  it  is  neceffary  to  acquaint 
th»  reader,  that  Creech  has  put  this  poor  thought    ■ 
in  the  mouth  of  his  author. 

Ver.  465.  "  Et  duplicis  hominnm  facies,"  fays 
Lucretius.  Geryon  was  a  king  of  Spain,  and  faid 
to  have  three  bodies;  therefore  the  word  almod 
was  requifite.     See  the  note,  Book  V.  ver.  30. 

Ver.  466.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  the  poet  brings 
his  thirteenth  and  laft  example,  concerning  thof'e 
things  that  we  feem  to  fee  in  our  dreams,  as  if 
we  were  awake.  For  fometimes  when  we  are 
found  afleep,  we  feem  to  fee  the  fun,  the  light, 
the  iky,  the  fea,  rivers,  mountains,  fields,  &c. 
And  all  thefe  things  appear  lometimes  to  move 
and  change  their  places.  Nay,  we  feem  to  hear 
founds,  and  to  fpcak,  when  all  is  in  the  deepeft 
filcnce.  This  happens  becaufe  the  mind  ralhly 
and  erroneoufly  intcrpofes  her  judgment  con- 
cerning thefe  things,  and  fuppofes  they  are  in- 
deed as.  they  really  appear  to  be.  The  like  hap- 
pens alfo  in  deliriums  in  folly,  ahd  in  madnels. 
rhusPentheus  feemed  to  fee  two  funs, two  Thebes, 
and  the  furies  too,  as  well  as  Oreftes.  Virgil.  Aln. 
iv.  ver.  469,  '    •  ' 

EumeniJum  veluti  demens  videt  agmina  Penthtus 
Et  folem  geminuni,  et  duphces  fe  ollendere  The- 

ba& : 
Aut  Agamemnonius  fccnis  agitatus  Oreftes, 
Armatuiii  facibus  matrem,  et  ferpentibus  atris 
Cum  fugit,  ultricilque  fedent  in  limine  Diras. 

But  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large 
of  dreams  towards  the  end  of  tliis  book. 

Ver.  476.  It  is  certain  we  are  deceived  in 
things,  in  which  the  fcnfes  are  employed,  but 
how  does  that  argue  the  fenfes  themfelves  to  be 
fallible  ?  The  poet,  in  thefe  four  verfes,  fliows 
the  unreafonabienefs  of  this  pretence ;  the  fenics 
receive  the  images  of  things,  jult  as  they  are  pre- 
fented  to  them  :  thty  know  not  the  ii^ure  of 
them,  nor  do  they  judge  or  determinf:  in  the 
leaft  concerning  them  :  therefore  there  is  no 
error  on  their  part ;  but  all  miftakes  proceed  from 
the  judgment  of  the  mind.  The  fenfes  reprefeiit 
and  make  their  report;  according  to  v\hich  their 
rcalon  ji;d<;cf,  but  often  ralhiy,  and  jncoiilidcratc- 
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ly.  Epicurus  liimfelf  writes  to  the  fame  purpofe 
to  Herodotus  ;    Ka/  watx  ftiv  (pxvrmria  elri  Itavoia, 

in  alff^tiffa  x.a.TXcifiuZa.iOfM-in    a   (iiv   rai  liay.u./j.Qa.vo- 
sr/i,  ls-/»  aXn^hf     'TO  11  -^iuaos,    xa.)    to    Se    "diiifia^rr,- 
iviv   tv  Tbi  Z}oot!'Bo%iicZ,ofi.lv(ii   otlet  I s-<y '[_'««']«    Tr,v  x.tvr,criv 
It  ■hfi.lt    auTols  itvvrif^fiiiiw  juiv  ti-ji  (fiavrag-ixTi  ETiSo/.ri, 

^c.  Befides,  we  may  gather  the  opinion  if 
Ijpicurus  concerning  the  certainty  of  the  fenfes, 
fjl-om  feveral  of  the  ancients :  Cicero  in  Lu- 
<!ulkis  fays :  "  Eo  rem  dimittit  Epicurus,  fi 
tinus  e  fenfibus  femel  in  viia  mentitus  fit,  nuUi 
iinquam  tffe  credendum  :"  Epicurus  went  i'o  far 
as  to  fay,  That  if  any  one  of  the  fenfer,  had  but 
once  miftaken,  no  credit  ought  ever  to  be  giyen 
to  any  of  them.  And  in  the  firft  bocd',  de  Fi- 
ribus  :  "  Judicia  renmi  in  fenfibus  penis  [Epicu- 
rus] quibus  fi  fcmel  ahquid  falfi  pro  veio  proba- 
tum  eft  ;  fublatum  effe  omne  judicium  veri  cc  faifi 
putat."  Empiricus  explains  this  opinion  of  Epi- 
curus to  this  purpofe.  They  are  miftaken,  who 
fay,  that  feme  of  the  images  are  true,  fome  f.dfe  ; 
inafmudi  as  they  cannot  diTcinguifh  that  opinion 
from  certainty  :  For,  as  to  what  relates  to  Oreftes, 
when  he  feemed  to  himfelf  to  fee  the  furies,  the 
fenfe  itfeif,  that  was  moved  by  the  images,  was 
true  :  for  the  images  were  really  prefent  ;  But 
the  mind  was  deceived  in  believing  them  to  be 
real  furies.  Thus  Tertullian,  lib.  de  Anima,  cap. 
17.  fays,  "  Epicurei  conftantius  parem  omnibus 
atque  perpetuam  defcndunt  veritatem,  fed  alia 
via  :  non  enini  fenfum  mentire,  fed  x)pinatum  ; 
fenfum  enim  paii,  non  opinari."  Thus  Gregcr. 
NyfFcnus,  lib.  iv.  de  Phil.  c.  3.  fpeaking  of  the 
fight,  after  he  has  mentioned  thole  examples  of 
the  oars  that  feem  broken  in  the  water,  and  of 
a  fquare  tower  that  appi  ars  round,  adds;  ''  ne- 
que  eft  hie  error  vifus  fed  mentis  :  nam  ille  vi- 
det  et  renunciat  quidem  :  verum  mens  ad  ea  quae 
exhibtntur  non  attcndit ;"  Nor  is  this  an  error  of 
the  fight,  but  of  the  mind  ;  for  the  fight  indeed 
fees,  and  makes  its  report,  but  the  mind  does  not 
give  due  attention  to  the  things  that  are  repre- 
fented  to  her.  You  may  confult  farther  Empr. 
adv.  Logic,  but  above  all  Macrob.  Saturn,  lib. 
vii.  c.  14.  where  he  argues  admirably  well  of  all 
thefc  matters.  Our  tranflator  has  omitted  the 
two  laft  verfes  of  this  paflage,  which  run  thus  in 
the  original : 

Nam  nihil  egregius,  qnam  res  fecerncre  apertas 
A  dubiis,  animus  quas  ab  fe  protinus  abdit. 

The  meaning  of  which  feems  to  be  this  :  For 
nothing  is  more  excellent,  than  to  diftinguifli 
things  that  are  clear  and  plain  from  fuch  as  are 
doubtful,  which  the  mind  immediately  hides  from 
herfelf,  that  is,  from  her  own  knowledge.  How- 
ever, feveral  of  the  interpreters,  as  Lambinus, 
Faber,  and  fome  others,  abfolutely  rejecft  them, 
as  foo[|B^nd  unworthy  of  Lucretius.  But  Creech, 
in  hrsXatin  edition,  blames  their  feverity,  and 
fays,  that  fome  copies,  and  that  truly  too,  read 
"  Nam  nihil '^grius  eft,"  ^<c.  and  that,  if  inftead 
oi  abJit,  we  read  addit,  the  fenfe  will  be  plain  and 
cafy.    He  goes  oe,  that  the  poet  has  taught,  ver. 


467,  "  non  addere  opinatus  animi,"  not  to  add 
tf.e  judgment  of  the  mind  :  For  we  are  deceived 
in  all  thofe  examples  which  he  but  now  enume- 
rated ;  and  that  too,  even  though  we  were  fore- 
warned  of  it :  For  it  is  indeed  difficult  not  to  add 
the  opinion  and  affenc  of  the  mind  to  things  im» 
parted  to  us  by  the  fenfes. 

Ver.  478  "  Opinaruf.  animi,"  the  opinion  of 
the  mind,  of  which  Epicurus,  writing  to  Hero- 
dotus, gives  this  definition,  xivftcrif  iv  tiftiv  ain-oTt 
(rtJvnfi/:/,Ur)  ifiiv  Tin  (pavTci^iKTi  i^riCsX*)  iixX>>-^iv  oi 
'i^  vera 

Ver.  480.  hi  thefe  ten  verfes,  the  poet  takes 
occafion  to  fall  upon  the  modern  academics,  of 
whom  .Arcefilas  was  author,  and  introduced,  fays 
Ladtantius,  an  incoherenr  kind  of  philofophy  .  for 
fomcthiiig  mufl  of  necelfity  be  known,  otherwife 
it  could  not  be  known  that  nothing  can  be  knowni 
For  if  you  know  nothing  at  all,  then  how  caa 
you  know  that  nothing  can  be  known  i  But  if  it 
be  known  that  nothing  can  be  known,  then  it  is 
falfe  to  fay  that  nothing  can  be  known.  "  Arce- 
filas introdtixit  genus  phikifophiae  aa-ufxTov,  quod 
Latir;e  inftabil*  five  inconflans  rofl'umus  dicere. 
Ut  enim  nihil  fciendum  fit,  ahquid  fcire  necefle 
eft.  Nam  fi  omnino  nihil  fcias,  idipfum  nihil 
fciri  polfe  tolletur.  Itaque  qui  velut  fententias 
loco  pronunciat,  nihil  fciri,  tanquam  peiceptunt 
profitetur  et  cognituni  :  eigo  aliquid  fciri  poteft.'* 
LatSlantius,  lib.  iii.  dt  falfa  fapitntia,  cap.  6.  ^lud 
for  this  reafon  iVIetrodorus  of  Chios,  in  the  Lu- 
cullus  of  Cicero,  fays,  "  Nego  fcire  nos,  fciamus 
nc  aliquid  an  nihil  fciamus;  ne  id  ipfum  q  idem 
nefcire,  aut  fcire  nos  nee  omniiio  fitac  aliqmd,  an 
nihil  fit  ;"  I  deny  that  we  know  whether  we 
know  any  thing,  or  know  nothing;  nay,  that  we 
either  know,  or  not  know  even  triis,  whrtiier  any 
thing  be,  or  nothing  be.  But  fuch  men  cannot 
be  difputed  with  who  know  not  what  is  tri.e, 
what  ialfe,  what  certain,  what  d  ubtful,  nor  what 
it  is  to  knnw,  or  not  fo  know;  and  who  glory 
in  their  ignorance.  Eut  Lucretius  ovrihrows 
this  fophifm  at  firft  attack  ;  tor,  fays  he,  it  you 
know  for  certain  that  nothing  can  be  known, 
you  know  at  leaft  that  you  know  nothing.  So- 
crates, whom  the  ancient  academics  tolh  wed.  was 
more  wary,  and  laid  only  :  This  one  thing  I 
know,  that  1  know  nothing. 

Ver.  48a.  This  may  perhaps  in   fome  nieafure 
exprefs  the  implied  meaning  of  Lucretius,  though 
the  words  of  the  text  be  very  dificrent  : 
Hunc  igitur  contra  mittam  contendere  caufam^ 
Q^i  capite  ipfe  fuo  inftituit  veftigia  retro. 
All   the    copies  acknowledge  thefe  two   verfes : 
But  Lambinus  fufpedls   them  not  to  be  genuine^ 
and  at  length  reads, 

Hunc  igitur  contra  quidnam  contendere  curem? 
Faber, however,  is  of  another  opinion,  and  fays,  this 
paffage  is  very  plain  and  elegant.  They  who  walk 
on  their  hands,  with  their  head  prone  to  the  earth, 
as  moft  mountebank's  boys  do,  can  go  no  other- 
wife;  than  backwards;  which  you  may  eafily  ap- 
ply to  explain  the  meaning  of  Lucretius.  1  hus 
Faber.    Let  us  then  apply  it  to  that  purpofe,  and 
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kt  his  meaning  be  this.  There  is  no  difputing 
•with  a  man  who  perverts  all  things,  as  it  is  cer- 
tain the  new  academics  did. 

Ver.  490.  In  thefc  twenty-five  verfes,  he  at- 
tacks the  ancient  academics,  and  efbablifties  the 
fenfe'-  as  the  fole  arbitrators  and  judges  of  truth, 
for,  fays  he,  whatever  can  corre(Jt  and  confute 
what  is  falfe,  mu(t  of  neceflity  be  the  criterion  of 
truth  :  And  this  is  done  by  the  fenfes  only.  But 
what  can  correcft  and  confute  the  fenfes  ?  Can 
reafon  ?  Reafon  itfelf  entirely  depends  upon  the 
fenfes  :  Shall  one  f.  nfe  convince  and  confute  ano- 
ther ?  I  hi«  can  never  be  ;  for  each  fenfe  has  its 
proper  objetSts :  nor  does  it  care,  or  know  what 
the  other  fenfes  do  :  Shall  the  feme  fenfe  then 
corre<5l  itfelf:  Impoflible  :  For  wc  muA  alway 
give  equal,  or  no  creflit  at  all  to  the  fenfes.  There- 
fore we  ought  to  believe  the  fenfes  infallible,  and 
to  truft  only  to  what  they  reprefent  and  lay  before 
us.  Now  the  ancient  academics  held  the  mind 
to  be  the  fole  arbiter  and  judge  of  all  things;  but 
that  the  fcnfcs  are  dull  and  heavy,  and  cannot 
thoroughly  perceive  the  things  that  are  fubjedl  to 
-them ;  for  fome  are  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  vifible 
to  the  eye,  others  fo  fwift,  as  never  to  feeni  the 
fame,  nor  like  what  they  were  before.  But  Epi- 
curus taught,  Kg/T«j/«  aXK^&ai  «va;  Ta;  a'liT^nfei;, 
6S'  «vau  "hv^KfADioy  ai/ras  ^nXiy^ar  That  the  lenfes 
are  the  criterions  of  truth,  and  that  it  is  not  pof- 
iible  to  confute  them. 

But  he  that  would  eftablilh  a  criterion,  is  cer- 
tain to  have  the  fceptic  for  hi*  enemy ;  and, 
what  is  more  uncomfortable,  to  be  unable  (o  con- 
fute him.  He  is  an  animal  incapable  of  convic- 
tion ;  his  folly  may  be  expofed ;  but  to  endeavour 
to  bring  him  to  fenfe  and  reafon  is  as  wild  a  de- 

.— — ut  fiquis  afellum 
In  campum  doceat  partn^em  curere  froenis. 

As  would  be  his  who  went  to  train  an  afs 
T'  obey  the  bridle,  and  to  run  a  race. 

Pyrrho  would  venture  on  a  precipice  in  fpite 
of  his  fenfes;  and  though  the  more  fober  are 
careful  of  their  lives,  yet  they  are  as  proof  againft 
convid-ions ;  a  perverfe  fort  of  creatures,  born  to 
contradi(ft,  and  inftrufled  in  all  the  lludied  me- 
thods of  foolery.  Scepticifm,  according  to  their 
own  definition,  is,  cvyccfn;  avjiitjriy.^  (puiyo/ihiuv  Kai 
yovftifav  its  effetSt  is  freedom  from  aifciit,  and  its 
end  ftrenity.  The  principle  of  the  feift  is,  sfavli 
J^ayoji  Xiyov  "(rev  u.vlixei<r^ai,  yet  this  is  not  propo- 
fed  as  a  dogma,  for  that  is  an  affent,  rm  w^af/icali 
•ruiM  Kd\k  TO,;  lTi?'^f4,xs  l^rirsfiivav  nor  is  it  laid 
down  as  fo  in  itfelf,  and  a  real  truth,  but  only  in 
appearance ;  and  therefore  Enipiricus  prefaces  his 
difcourfe  with  thefe  words :   zs-^cttvav  ort  vtfi  ih- 

tirutlus'  Ka6a.7ri(  }Ayu.  And  yet  they  follow  their 
natural  appetite  for  their  prefervation,  feek  the 
good  and  profitable,  and  fly  the  bad  and  hurtful 
according  to  appearance  :  for  they  do  not  deny 
but  that  they  may  be  warm  and  cool,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  pain  and  pleafure ;  yet  none,  like  a  dog- 


_  matift,  affirms  it  is  as  l-ai^x"^)  ^"*  ''''  iavrSh 
<^aiyo/u.t\icv  xcc)  rsa^o;  uvapyixXH  to  iusiri  er^o^acois. 
The  law  of  their  country  is  the  rule  of  jull  and 
right,  and  the  cuftom  of  the  nation  determines 
their  religion. 

This  is  the  face  of  a  fceptic,  as  it  is  drawn  by 
his  own  hand;  and  fince  we  find  him  condemned 
to  diffidence,  there  are  fonie  reafoni  fure  of  this 
unfettlednefs,  this  W»x'>  ^^^  fome  propofe  ten, 
others  fifteep,  and  others  increafe  the  number  ; 
but  one  will  comprehend  them  all,  and  that  is 
enough  to  ruin  every  fcience  in  the  world.  It  is 
taken  from  the  variety  of  opinions  about  the  fame 
thing;  for  there  can  be  no  appeal  for  a  deciCon, 
becaufe  he  that  would  judge  adts  by  the  fame  fa- 
culties that  thofe  do,  that  are  at  ftrife,  and  fo  he 
that  lofes  the  caufe  will  be  ftill  difiatisfied  :  And 
to  invert  Seneca,  "  Citius  inter  horologia  quam 
philoi'ophos  convenit,"  clocks  will  agree  fooner 
than  philofophers.  This  difference  rifcs  from  the 
various  tempers  of  mens  bodies,  the  difpofitions 
of  their  organs,  and  fituarion  of  the  objecS  :  Thus 
melancholy  and  fanguine  take  different  notices 
from  the  fame  imprellion,  young  and  old,  fick  and 
healthy,  drunk  and  fober,  do  not  agree;  nor  is  it 
enough  to  anfwer,  that  fome  of  thefe  are  indif- 
pofed,  whilft  the  others  are  in  order;  for,  fince 
that  cliange  is  nothing  but  an  alteration  of  the 
humours,  they  demand  a  reafon  why  futh  und 
fuch  a  difpofition  Ihould  be  more  capable  of  re- 
ceiving impreffes  from  objeiSs  that  are  agreeable 
to  the  nature  cf  the  things  than  another :  Befide.s, 
they  ohferve,  that  the  complexions  of  animals  are 
various,  and  the  texture  of  their  organs  different ; 
fo  that  there  cannot  be  the  fame  refradtions  iu 
their  eyes,  the  fame  windings  in  their  ears,  and 
therefore  not  the  fame  notices  from  the  lame  ob- 
jects :  And,  indeed,  did  the  fceptics  proceed  no 
farther  than  fenfible  qualities, we  niuft  acknowledge' 
them  to  be  very  happy  in  the  difcovery  ;  for  it  is 
certain,  that  thofe  are  phantafms  alone  ;  and  they 
that  think  honey  fweet,  and  they  that  think  it 
bitter,  have  equally  true  reprefentations  of  the 
ohjecfl,  becaufe  the  little  parts  of  honey  aft  upon 
both  their  organs,  according  to  their  figure. 

Hence  they  proceed  to  deny  all  fird  principles, 
and  fo  are  put  beyond  all  poffibility  of  conviAion  ; 
for  ftill  demanding  proof  after  proof,  they  mufl 
reel  on  to  eternity  without  fatsfadlion  :  But  this 
is  too  long  a  journey,  and  too  fruitlefs  a  trouble 
to  purfue,  and  fo  we  muft  take  our  leaves  of  thcfc 
contradidting  animals,  who  have  no  other  reafon 
to  deny  the  clear  light  of  fcience,  but  becaufe 
fome  mens  eyes  are  too  weak  10  look  flcady 
upon  it. 

Ver.  495.  Thus  too  Epicurus  in  Laertius,  Hat 
yap  Xoyes  icra  tuv  alvhti<nui  ri^Tnrai,  -zsa-ffa.  ei 
ui<rhr,(Tii  aXoyos  tr<v  For  all  reafon  depends  upon 
the  fenfes  ;  but  every  fenfe  is  void  of  re^||. 

Ver.  499.  Epicurus  in  Laertius  hy^/x^n  n 
oftoisyiyiis  aiffBuif'S  o/iomyiy/n  oitXiy\ai  iviwrxi  3>aE 
T>jw  IkitrS^iveiocv,  Sri  «  avo/iiiayivh;  T«v  »rafioioyivijf 
i  yao  Tuv  avrSv  K^iiifuti.  For  it  IS  not  pofliblc 
that  a  fenfe  of  the  fame  kind  {hould  confute  a 
fenfe  of  the  like  kind  with  itfelf,  becaufe  of  the 
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equality  of  their  ftrength  and  power  :  Neither 
can  one  of  an  u;ilike  kind  confute  another  of  an 
unlike  kind  B  ^caufe  the  fenfes  of  a  different  kind 
have  not  the  power  nor  means  to  judge  of  them. 

Ver.  515.  But  Cnce  wc  are  ofttjn  deceived  by 
the  fenfes;  fur  example,  a  fquarc  tower,  feen  at 
a  great  diftance,  feems  round,  whit  are  we  to  do? 
JLuoretius  anfwers,  in  thefe  twelve  verfes,  that  it 
is  better  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  thofq  pro- 
blems, nor  concern  ourfelves  about  them  :  Or  to 
affign  any  caufe  of  them,  rather  than  dillruft  the 
certainty  of  the  fenfes,  on  which  our  fafety.  our 
all,  our  life  depends  :  For  without  the  fenfes  we 
could  not  choofe  nor  djfcern  good  things  from 
bad,  nor  healthful  from  hurtful  ■  Nay,  nor  avoid 
precipices,  flames,  or  other  things  of  the  like  na- 
tiire.  But  here  the  poet  chiefly  laihes  the  fccp- 
tics,  of  whi^fe  founder,  Pyrrho,  Diogenes  Laertius 
fays,  MxSev  ial^arriftivos,  fi'/i^iv  ^vXarlofiCi'JOS  iv,  aVav- 
ra  i(pi^dfiifi>;,  &/ia^a;,  ei  rw;^«,  xa.)  xoriiivii;.  xa.)  xu- 
vcis,  y,a,)  "ffx  Toiaum,  fietViy  raTs  aliTSriffunt  iTiht'm*. 

Ver.  548.  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  concludes 
this  long  difputation  concerning  fight.  We  ex- 
amine all  things,  fays  he,  by  the  truth  of  the 
fenfes,  and  therefore  if  they  are  erroneous,  fare- 
well to  all  certainty  and  knowledge.  Nor  fliould 
wc  err  lefs  than  a  carpenter,  who  works  by  a 
falfe  rule,  line,  and  level. 

Ver.  536.  Hitherto  he  has  been  arguing  of 
fight  and  of  images  Now,  to  ver.  62X.  he  treats 
of  found,  and  of  hearing,  which  certainly,  next  to 
fight,  deferves  the  preference  before  any  of  the 
other  fenfes;  fince  the  ear,  the  inftrument  of 
hearing,  is  the  entrance  or  inlet  of  voice  and 
found,  and  confcquently  of  knowledge  and  dif- 
cipline.  Firft,  therefore,  in  thefe  eleven  verfes, 
he  teaches  what  hearing  is.  Now  we  hear,  fays 
he,  when  any  found  reaches  the  ears,  and,  by 
means  of  its  body,  moves  and  afFe<5ts  that  fenfe, 
which  is  appointed  to  perceive  it.  But  now  it  is 
xnanifefl,  that  even  voice  is  a  body,  becaufe  it 
fcrapts  and  rakes  the  jaws,  makes  them  roujjh, 
and  hurts  them :  Therefore  it  mufl  of  neccflity 
touch  them  :  And  whatever  touches,  or  is  touch- 
ed, is  a  body.  This  is  his  firil  argument.  Epi- 
curus, writing  to  Herodotus,  fays,  'AXXa.  fii»  xoci 
•TO  ixvetM  yivtlai  piUficcjos   rivof   (pioafiiva  a-ro  t5  ^a- 

-rahs  <!ra^airxiud^oi]os.  And  in  Plutarch  de  Pla- 
citis  Philofoph.  lib.  iv,  cap.  19.  he  teaches  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  that  voice  or  found  is  a  flux  emit- 
ted from  things  either  fpeaking,  founding,  or 
mak  ng  4  noife  by  any  means,  or  in  any  manner 
whatfoever;  and  that  that  flux  confifts  of  minute 
fragments  figured  alike ;  or,  as  he  teaches  in 
Laertius,  this  effluxion  is  like  little  drops  of  wa- 
ter, and  that,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
fame  voice  or  found  ftrikes  the  ears  of  ftveral 
perfoMR  once,  becaufe  the  founds  or  voices  they 
receive  are  exadlly  like  little  drops  of  water  that 
refemble  one  another. 

But  not  Epicurus  only  held  the  voice  to  be  a 
body,  for  the  Stoics  too  were  of  the  fame  opinion, 
and  held  every  thing  to  be  a  body  that  either  a<9:s 
cr  fuffers :   Nojir  the  voice  both  ads  aud  fuffcrs ; 


It  a6ls  when  it  ftrikes  the  ears,  and  the  air  that 
is  in  the  head,  and  imprints  hearing,  as  the  feal 
marks  the  wax  :  It  fuffers,  when  falling  upoa 
fmooth  and  folid  places,  it  is  refledled  and  repel- 
led. But  Pythagoras  and  Plato  held  voice  and 
(bund  to  be  incorporeal :  For,  fay  they,  every 
ftroke  of  the  air  is  not  a  voice ;  for  the  wagging 
of  a  fijiger  ftrikes  the  air,  and  yet  makes  neither 
voice  nor  found.  Therefore  they  took  voice  and 
found  abftraAedly,  as  they  call  it,  for  the  figure 
only  in  the  furface  of  the  air,  which  is  evidently 
incorporeal,  becaufe  it  is  void  of  all  profundity. 
Plato  in  A.  Gellius,  lib.  v.  cap.  15.  defines  found 
and  voice,  an  air  and  ftrong  percuflion  of  the  air. 
Ariftotle  too  feems  to  incline  to  the  fame  opi- 
nion; for  he  defines  found  to  be  a  local  motion 
of  fome  bodies,  and  the  medium  which  is  applied 
to  the  organ  of  hearing.  This  definition  fome  of 
his  followers  have  endeavoured  to  interpret  other- 
wife  than  the  words  will  bear,  and  imagine  found 
to  be  different  from  local  motion.  And  thefe 
are  the  chief  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning 
found,  which  is  the  undoubted  objctSl  of  hearing, 
and  generally  believed  to  confift  in,  and  to  be 
caufed  by  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  air,  vibrated 
and  forced  on  by  a  motion  produced  in  other 
bodies;  which  motion  of  the  air  muft  neceflarily 
be  made  in  an  undulatory  manner,  that  being  the 
fole  motion  the  air  is  capable  of  receiving  :  For, 
fince  all  places  are  replete  and  filled  with  air,  no 
particle  of  air  can  receive  any  motion,  without 
immediately  imparting  that  motion  to  its  adjoin- 
ing particle,  and  that  again  to  the  next,  and  fo  on 
fucceffively  :  And  this  motion  muft  be  granted, 
unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  that  the  particles  of  air 
were  able  tn  penetrate  into  one  another,  which  is 
the  greateft  abfurdity  imaginable  :  Now  that  this 
undulation  of  the  particles  of  air  is  caufed  by  the 
motion  of  bodies,  is  evident,  becaufe  of  themfelves 
they  tend  to  reft. 

Moreover,  found  may  be  taken  in  two  different 
acceptations :  I.  For  the  fenfation  we  have  when 
fonorous  bodies  make  their  impreflion  on  our  or- 
gans. II.  We  may  confider  it  as  a  power  pecu- 
liar to  fonorous  bodies,  of  producing  in  us  this 
fenfation.  If  we  underftand  it  in  the  firft  figni- 
fication,  experience  will  be  our  heft  inftruilor, 
and  explain  it  heft  to  us :  Bui  we  may  obferve, 
that  all  ate  not  alike  moved  and  afTedled  with  the 
fame  founds ;  and  that  one  hears  perfedlly  what 
another  cannot,  or  at  leaft  does  but  faintly  per- 
ceive. If  we  confider  found  in  the  fecond  mean- 
ing, that  is  to  fay,  as  a  power  peculiar  for  ex- 
ample, to  a  bell,  a  cannon,  or  the  like,  of  exciting 
in  u*  the  fenfation  of  hearing,  wc  fhall  find  it 
comprehended  under  the  defcription  given  above. 
Befides,  that  all  found  is  produced  by  motion, 
reafon  and  experience  both  evince :  For  found 
confifts  in  that,  the  exiftence  of  which  being 
granted,  found  exifts,  and  without  whofe  exiftencp 
found  can  hive  no  being  :  Now,  grant  a  motioo 
of  the  air,  found  exifts;  but  without  that  motion 
there  can  be  no  found  :  For  daily  experience 
teaches,  that  motion  alone  is  capable  of  caufing 
found,  and  by  the  fame  experience  wc  are  as  cer-' 
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tain,  that  where  there  is  no  motion  there  is  no 
found  :  for  we  may  Cifily  obferve  a  found  caufcd 
by  many  bodies,  that  have  received  no  othL-r  mo- 
dification than  that  of  motion  ;  as  if  a  man,  for 
inftance,  moves  the  infide  of  his  ear,  he  inftantly 
perceives  a  fiund  ;  befide^,  hold  a  hat  in  your 
hand,  n:ar  a  hell  that  is  ringing,  you  will  perceive 
the  motion  the  bell  gives  the  ambient  air,  by  the 
motion  of  the  hat,  wliich  motion  ceafes  wiieii  the 
bell  ceafes  to  ring.  And  many  other  experiments 
are  produced  of  the  like  nature. 

Sound,  therefore,  is  caufed  by  motion.  Let  us 
now  conGiier  how,  and  by  what  means,  it  afTetfls 
our  organs,  and  cmfes  in  us  the  fenfation  of  hear- 
ing. I.  When  folid  bodies  are  (truck  againft  one 
another,  they  ca-ile  a  found,  by  ftirnng  up  a 
trembling  motion  in  the  air,  which  is  moved 
around  the  furface  in  manner  of  an  orb  :  For  the 
jdr  being  forced  from  that  fide  the  bodies  move 
on,  drives  naturally  to  another,  where  it  meets 
lefs  refinance  ;  but  it  fields  lefs  refiftance  on  that 
fide  the  bodies  come  from,  therefore  it  goes  that 
Way  ;  and  there  it  llill  receives  more  motion  from 
the  air  that  nifties  in  on  all  fides  to  fill  the  void 
fpaces  which  the  bodies  left :  And  tlierefore  the 
air  is  moved  in  an  orbicular  or  vortigenous  mo- 
tion. II.  From  this  motion  of  the  air,  next  the 
furface  of  the  agitated  bodies,  the  air  is  vibrated 
by  its  undulatory  motion,  as  far  as  the  moving 
force,  the  iiis  mcjens  carries  it.  III.  This  agitated 
air,  meeting  with  an  ear  in  its  pafTagc,  infinuates 
itfelf  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  auditory  duel  or 
channel,  and  impels  the  tyinpizm.m,  or  drum  of  the 
ear;  which  being  thus  moved,  moves  the  innate 
air,  and  the  three  little  bones  that  ate  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  drum  (called  the  hammer,  the  anvil, 
and  the  flirrup  ,  in  l.,atin,  '■  maleolus,  incus,  fla- 
pes"),  and  they  the  auditory  nerve.  IV.  This 
nerve  being  comprefTed,  excites  a  reflux  of  the 
fpirits  contained  in  it  ;  and  thefe  moving  the 
fibres  of  the  brain,  do,  hy  that  motion,  give  the 
foul  occafion  to  perceive  founds,  and  to  judge  of 
them.  And  this  is  the  general  belief  of  the  na- 
ture of  found,  of  its  manner  of  formation,  and 
how  it  moves  and  afFefts  our  organs,  and  caufes 
in  us  the  fenfe  of  hearing. 

Ver.  547.  rhefe  feven  verfes  contain  the  fe- 
cond  argument,  which  is  taken  from  experience. 
Let  a  man  fpeak  loud,  and  with  great  earneftnels, 
he  becomes  faint  and  weary:  Who  then  can 
doubt  but  that  voice;  is  n  aterial,  fince  it  difcom- 
pofes  the  body,  and  even  takes  away  funic  part 
of  it .' 

Ver.  554.  Thefe  fix  verfes  contain  his  third 
argument,  which  he  has  taken  from  the  pleafure, 
or  the  pain  with  which  we  are  affecfted  by  founds, 
as  they  are  either  grateful  or  difpleafing:  Now  E- 
picurus  held,  that  the  little  bodies  vi-hich  c/iter  in- 
to the  ear,  and  ^rdl  the  organ  of  it,  are  if  d  ffe- 
rent  figures  ;  an^  that  the  fweetnefs  and  harflinefs 
of  founds  proceeds  only  from  the  fm'H.thi.cIs  or 
roughnefs  of  thofe  corpufcles,  which,  as  they  enter 
into  the  organ,  either  touch  it  gently,  or  rudely 
grate  and  Icrape  it,  according  to  their  different 
•or.figurations,  either  of  toughucli  or  Imoothiitfs. 


This  was  the  opinion  01  Epicurus :  but  indeed 
the  wondrom  variety  of  founds  proceeds  from  the 
great  diverfity  of  fonorous  objects.  The  higher 
the  firings  of  an  inftrument  are  fcrewed  up,  thef 
caufe  the  (harper  found ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
the  more  they  are  relaxed,  the  flitter.  The  rea- 
fen  of  which  is,  becaufe  the  more  the  firings  arc 
extended,  the  fliortcr  the  interruptions  will  be  be- 
tween each  iln.'ke,  and  they  llrike  the  air  the 
more  fuddenly,  and  with  greater  violence.  Thus 
an  acute  found  is  caufed  by  the  quick  and  unin- 
terrupted motion  of  the  air,  continually  imparting 
its  vibrations  to  the  organ  of  tiie  ear.  A  flat  or 
dull  found  is  made  when  the  ear  is  not  fo  fre- 
quently impelled,  or  receives  but  flow  impreffions 
from  the  vibrations  of  the  air  :  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  more  or  lefs  equal  the  vibrations  are,  the 
more  or  lefs  pleafant  wdl  the  founds  from  thence 
refulcing  be  ;  for  if  the  vibrations  of  the  air  be 
equal,  the  imprefTions  they  m.ake  on  the  organ 
will  be  all  alike  ;  and  coiifequently  the  reflux  of  the 
ipirics  to  the  brain  uiil  be  fo  too,  from  whence 
always  proceeds  a  grateful  fenfation  and  harmo- 
ny :  but  if  the  motion  of  the  air  be  uneven  and 
lU-timed,  it  caufes,  for  the  contrary  reafon,  a 
harfli  found,  and  an  ungrateful  fenfation.  B=fides, 
a  found  from  a  rough  iurface  is  harfh  and  unplea- 
fi.ng,  becaufe  the  air  does  not  come  at  the  fame 
time  from  all  the  parts  of  the  objedl,  and  there- 
fore excites  a  grating  imprelTion  by  its  reiterated 
and  unequal  irnpulfes  :  and  fo  much  for  the  harlh- 
nels  and  foftnelsof  feunds.  To  which  I  add,  that 
the  more  or  lefs  violent  the  force  of  the  impelled 
air  happens  to  be,  the  found  will  proportionably 
be  more  or  lefs  loud,  by  reafon  of  the  llronger  or 
weaker  impreifion  of  the  vibrated  air  on  our  or- 
gans of  hearing. 

Ver.  557.  I'his  and  the  two  following  verfes 
run  thus  in  the  original: 

Cum  tuba  deprcffo  graviter  fub  murmure  mugit, 
Et  reboant  raucum  retrocita  cornua  bombum  : 
Vallibus  et  cycni  gelidis  orti  ex  Heliconis 
Cum  liquidam  toUunt  lugubri  voce  querelam. 

Which  verfes  have  not  a  little  puzzled  the  inter- 
preters. Some  in  the  fecond  of  them,  read  bar- 
ijra  iiiflead  of  cornua ;  but  Lambinus  is  for  ex- 
punging it  altogether  :  Upon  vwhich  Faber  fays, 
that  if  JLucretius  were  living,  he  would  appeal  x.9 
fome  other  judge;  for  that  interpreter, as  well  as 
many  others,  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
retrocita  barbara,  or  cornua:  but  I,  continues  he, 
think  I  can  prove  it  to  be  a  mufical  iriilrument, 
firll  invented  in  Syria,  which  the  French  call  Sac- 
bute,  or  Saquebout  (in  Eiiglifh  Sackbut),  from  the 
old  French  words  Saquer,  which  fignifies  to  draw, 
and  bouter,  to  beat.  They  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  inftrument,  will  readily  uiuierlij^  why 
Lucretius  calls  it  retrocila  :  thus  fir  Fal^R  .  Yet 
Vofiius  on  thefe  verfes  of  Catullus,  "  de  Nupc, 
Felci  et  f  hetid." 

Multaque  raucifonos  efflabant  cornua  bombos, 
ijarbaraque  horribili  llridcbant  cornua  c^ncu. 

takes  iCG.hon  to  cite  th.s  verfe  of  Lucreuus;  and" 
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fay*,  tliat  the  common  leftJon  reirocita  is  foolifli 
and  erroneous  ;  and  he  reads 
Et  rcboat  raucum  lierecynthia  barbara  bombiim  ; 
Then  he  interprets  "  Berecynthia  barbara,"  to  be 
the  Phrygian  pipe,  ethxi:  Bifi kuuIid;,  as  Herchyiui 
has  it  in  li;piKuviai,  S<.c.  In  other  copies  ncverthe- 
lefs  it  is  read. 

Et  rellexa  retro  dant  cornua  barbara  bombum  : 
This,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  the  ttda  was  ftraight  ; 
the  Luccina  crooked;  like  the  French  poll-horn 
that  is  made  of  brafs,  and  by  them  called  Une 
tornette;  and  that  the  comu  was  a  very  btijjie- 
horn.  See  Ve^efius,  lib.  iii.  c,  5.  The, next  verfe 
Vallibus,  &c.  has  yet  a  greater  variety  of  reading, 
Some  copies  have, 

Vallibus  ec  valida  ne  tortis  ex  Heliconis, 
Which,  whoever  underflands,   fays  Faber,  I  will 
hold  him  to  be  an  CEiipus,or  a  Tirefias.  In  others 
it  is  read, 

Et  gelida  cycni  nece  torti  ex  antro  Heliconis. 
In  others, 

Vallibus  et  cycni  nece  torti  ex  Heliconis. 
In  others, 

Vallibus  et  cycni  nece  detorti  ex  Heliconis. 
Lambinus, 

Vallibus  et  cycni  gelidis  orti  ex  Heliconis. 
All  which  feveral  readings  are  condemned,  for 
reafons  too  tedious  to  repeat.  Faber'correAs  Lam- 
bine's  reading  ;  and  in  the  place  of  orti  fubftitutes 
corti  for  coorti.  Laftly,  Voffius,  on  the  before  cit- 
ed pafTage  of  Cattullus,  reads  it  thus, 
Et  validis,  cycni  torrentibus  ex  Heliconis. 
.For  feveral  ftreams,  as  well  as  the  river  Helicon, 
flowed  from  the  mountain  of  that  name.  Creech 
having  fummed  up  all  thefe  various  readings,  gives 
fentence  as  follows  1  In  a  word,  "  nece  torti,"  or 
"  nece  detorti."  mufl  be  ablolutely  rejedied ;  for 
the  meaning  of  thofe  words,  if  they  have  any,  is 
contained  in  the  following  verfe  ;  but  follow  Fa- 
ber or"  Voflius,  no  matter  which  of  the  two.  He- 
licon, a  mountain  of  Bosotia,  facred  to  the  mufes, 
had  its  name,  according  to  Plutarch,  de  Nomi- 
nib.  Fluvior.  et  Mont,  from  Helicon,  brother  of, 
CytlirEron,  a  fordid,  covetous  wretch,  who,  having 
killed  his  own  father,  a  miferably  poor  old  man, 
p-ecipitafcd  himfelf  from  the  mountain;  dragging 
his  brother  Helicon,  becaul'e  he  had  nouriihed  liis 
father,  down  with  liim.  i'hus  Plutarch  :  but  Ca- 
faubon,  on  the  prologue  to  Periius,  judges,  that 
this  mountain  had  its  name  from  the  Hebrew 
word,  Halike,  i.  e.  "  ambulatio,"  becaufe  the  an- 
cients ufed  to  take  their  walks,  and  to  confer  and 
difcottrle  there  of  natural  and  divine  matters :  and 
Athemfeus,  1.  14.  Deipnofoph.  reports,  on  the  au- 
thority of  AmphioM  Thefpienfis,  that  there  was 
a  college  on  that  hill,  inicituted  fqr  all  mufical 
exercifes,  in  which  the  young  men  in  thofe  days 
were  carefully  inllrudled.  But  Bocharus  conjec- 
tures the  name  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic, 
■  fialic,  or  Halics,  which,  in  that  tongue,  fignifies, 
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a  high  mountain :  for  fuch  it  is  defcribed  to  be 
by  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  &  ix.  Of  the  finging  of  fwans 
before  their  death.  See  book  ii.  ver.  479,  Book 
iii.  ver.  5   and  above,  vcr   188. 

Ver.  560.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  he  teaches,  that 
the  tongue  forms  and  articulates  this  corporeal 
voice;  and  thence  pioceed  woras:  he  fays,  in- 
deed, that  the  palate  and  the  lip.s  help  the  tongue 
in  making  the  illilions  Nor  ought  we  to  look 
on  this  as  a  very  contemptible  opinion  ;  fincc  we 
find  in  Plutarch  de  Plac.  Philof.  lib.  4.  cap.  aaS 
that  both  Plato  and  Ariftoile  approve  of  it,  by 
aflerting  .ra  (rx,^;x«.,  that  the  figure  v/hich  is  in  the 
air  and  in  the  lurface  of  it,  does,  by  a  certain 
ilroke,  KoTix  zso'lut  -arXJij/v,  becDme  a  voice.  And 
Anitotle,  fec.'nd  problem,  3,v  et  ji.  yet  mora 
plamly  aiks  the  reafoii  why  the  voice,  fiuce  it  is 
a  certain  figurated  air,  that  in  its  motion  for  the 
moll  part  lofes  its  figure,  does  neverthelefs  prc- 
ferve  it  fafe  and  unchanged,  when  it  is  reverbe- 
rated from  any  folid  body  ?  Cicero,  in  the  fecond 
book  of  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  fays,  "  Deinde 
in  ore  fita  lingua  efl,  finita  dentibus :  ea  vocem 
immoderate  profufam  fingit,  et  termlnat :  Sonof- 
que  vocis  diflindos  et  preffos  efficit,  cum  ct  ad 
dentes  et  ad  alias  partes  pellit  oris.  Itaque  Plec- 
tro  fimilem  linguam  noftri  folent  dicere,  chorda- 
rum  dentes,  nares  cornibus  iis,  quae  ad  nervos  rc- 
fonant  in  cantibus."  The  tongue  is  placed  in  the 
mouth,  and  circumfcribed  by  the  teeth :  this 
tongue  fafhions  and  proportions  the  voice  immo- 
derately uttered,  and  renders  the  founds  of  it  di- 
ftindl  and  articulate,  while  it  ftrikes  againft  the 
teeth,  and  againft  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 
Therefore,  fome  have  compared  the  tongue  to  the 
bow  of  a  mufical  inftrument,  the  teeth  to  the 
firings,  and  the  noftrils  to  thofe  pipes  that  found 
in  confort  with  the  firings. 

IMoft,  if  not  all  animals,  have  the  faculty  of 
caufing  a  found,  or  a  trembling  motion  in  the  air, 
by  modifying  it  whllfl  it  is  breathing  from  the 
lungs :  and  from  the  difference  of  thefe  modifi- 
cations proceed  all  the  feveral  founds  obiervable 
in  animals.  Thus  the  lion  roars,  the  dog  barks, 
the  fheep  bleats,  the  ox  bellows,  &c.  But  among 
all  animals,  man  alone  has  the  faculty  of  articu- 
lating his  words,  and  of  modifying  each  breath  of 
air,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  necelfary  for  the  form- 
ing an  intelligible  language,  by  which  he  commu- 
nicates his  thoughts  to  others  of  his  own  fpecies. 
Moreover,  the  voice  of  animals  is  nothing  but  a 
found,  caufed  like  other  founds,  by  the  undu- 
latory  motion  of  the  air  ;  for  the  air,  by  the  fal- 
ling of  the  lungs,  and  by  the  contradion  of  the 
diaphragm,  being  expelled  from  the  place  it  was 
in,  docs,  by  driving  forward  the  externa!  air,  put 
it  into  motion;  and, therefore,  even  when  we  but 
fetch  our  breath,  we  caufe  fome  fort  of  noife, 
which  grows  louder,  the  greater  is  the  expiration, 
or  the  inlpiration.  Nov.',  voice  is  only  found  ar- 
ticulated, and  this  articulation  is  caufed  by  the 
air's  being  more  peculiarly  modified  in  fpecch 
than  in  other  founds.  And  the  tongue  is  the  chief 
inftrument  in  this  modification;  which,  neverthe- 
lefs, the  tongue  aioiic  could  not  perforo),  wuhouv 
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the  affiftance  of  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  of  the 
whole  mouth ;  infomuch  that  the  tongue  is  mov- 
ed fometinnes  upwards  to  the  palate  of  the  mouth, 
fometimes  downwards,  other  times  another  way, 
and  others  another,  according  as  the  letters,  fyl- 
lables,  and  other  accidents  of  the  word  to  be  arti- 
culated, require.  For  one  motion  of  the  air  ne- 
ceffarily  caufes  one  certain  found ;  and  one  cer- 
tain found  caufes  one  certain  perception.  And 
this  afTsrtJon  is  fo  infallible,  that  many  people 
Burn  deaf,  have  learnt  to  fpeak,  by  being  made  to 
obferve  the  motions  of  the  mouth  and  tongue, 
and  by  knowing  the  motions  for  fuch  words,  to 
know  when  they  were  uttered. 

The  feveral  diftin(ftions  of  one  voice  from  ano- 
ther proceed,  cither  from  the  various  flrutfture  of 
the  fubfervient  parts,  according  as  they  are  more 
or  lefs  relaxed  or  firm,  and  from  their  particular 
formation  and  configuration,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  one  another.  Befides,  there 
is  a  certain  motion  of  the  parts  that  caufe  the 
voice;  which  motion  is  peculiar  and  natural  to 
each  of  us,  even  from  our  infancy,  from  whence 
proceeds  a  difference  in  voices :  fometimes  too, 
certain  affe<ftations  that  may  be  obferved  in  feve- 
lal  perfons,  alter  the  natural  found  of  the  voice, 
for  fome  have  an  zffc&ed  way  of  fpeaking  through 
the  nofe,  others  in  the  throat,  &c.  Laftly,  The 
voice  is  higher  or  lower,  louder  or  foftcr,  accord- 
ing as  the  contradlion  or  extenfion  of  the  lungs 
and  of  the  diaphragm  are  more  or  lefs  ftrong  or 
weak  :  for  a  violent  expulfion  of  the  air  caufes  a 
violent  motion  of  it,  and  by  confequence  a  great 
or  loud  found  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  on  the  con- 
trary :  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  fuch  as  have  a 
quicker  and  livelier  fp'ing  in  thofe  parts,  have  a 
ftronger  voice  than  others. 

Ver  564.  He  fubjoins  feveral  problems;  the 
firft  in  thefe  eight  verfes.  The  voice,  by  going 
far,  grows  weak ;  and  though  it  was  diflind:, 
when  firft  uttered,  it  becomes  confuled  ;  becaufe 
the  fmall  parts,  or  little  voices  of  which  it  was 
compofed,  are  difordered  by  the  air,  and  lofe  the 
form  and  figure  which  they  had  received  from  the 
tongue  and  lips.  And  hence  the  voice  comes  to 
be  either  diftinv^  or  confufed. 

Vcr.  574.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  he  teaches  the 
reafon,  why  if  but  one  man  fpeaks,  the  ears  of 
many  who  are  prefent  hear  the  voice.  You  are 
to  know,  fays  he,  that  there  is  one  whole,  or  ra- 
ther general  voice,  which,  being  pronounced  from 
the  mouth,  divides  itfelf  into  innumerable  little 
voices,  which  are  wholly  like  one  another.  Thus 
when  the  voice  is  uttered  by  the  fpeaker,  the  for- 
mation of  the  bodies  that  burft  out  of  the  mouth, 
is  compreffed,  broken,  and  as  it  were,  ground  to 
pieces  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  divides  and  goes 
away  into  minute  parts,  or  little  voices,  altoge- 
ther alike,  and  of  a  like  figure,  which  inftantly 
leap  abroad,  and  diffufe  themlelves  through  the 
air  or  ambient  fpace,  and  ftill  preferve  that  like- 
nefs,  till  they  reach  the  cars  of  all  that  are  within 
hearing.  And  thus  the  fame  voice  is  at  once 
heard  by  many,  even  as  all  drink  of  the  fame  wa- 
ter who  drink  cut  of  the  fame  fiver.     This,  too, 
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was  the  opinion  of  Democrlttis,  as  Plutarch  wit- 
neffes,  lib.  iv.  de  Placitis  Philofoph.  cap.  ao. 

Ver.  576.  In  thefe  twenty -feven  verfes,  he  fays, 
that  all  the  little  voices  that  reach  the  ears  are 
heard ;  the  others  are  diffufed  through  the  air, 
and  vanilh  away.  Some  ftrike  on  very  porou» 
bodies,  which  afford  them  a  paffage  through  : 
fome  on  very  rough,  where  they  are  broken  and 
difperfed  And  others  ftriking  upon  folid,  and 
in  fome  meafure  fmooth  bodies,  are  reverberated 
from  them,  and  thus  are  the  caufe  that  the  fame 
voice  is  heard  again :  and  this  is  an  echo.  Hence, 
too,  proceed,  fays  he,  thofe  founds  by  night,  which 
the  fuperflitious  impute  to  rural  deities. 

Ver.  579.  An  echo,  which  is  only  a  reftoring, 
rejecftion,  or  repercuflion  of  the  voice,  which  is 
made  in  fmooth,  tortuous,  and  hollow  places  ;  as 
in  valleys,  caves,  and  walls,  efpecially  in  old  vault- 
ed buildings.  Hence  Virgil,  Georg.  iv.  ver.  50, 

Aut  ubi  concava  pulfu 

Saxa  fonant,  vocifque  offenfa  refultat  Imago. 
And  Horace  to  Aug.  1.  t.  Od.  li. 

-Cujus  reclnet  jocofa 


Noraen  Imago, 
Aut  in  umbrofis  Heliconis  oris, 
Aut  fuper  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Hxmo. 

We  have  an  admirable  defcription  of  an  ech» 
tranflated  by  Mr.  Addifon,  from  the  third  book 
of  Ovid's  Metamorph.  where  fee  the  fable  at 
length. 

Echo  in  others  words  her  filence  breaks ; 
Speechlefs  herfelf,  but  when  another  fpeaks, 
She  can't  begin,  but  waits  for  the  rebound. 
To  catch  the  voice  and  to  return  the  found. 
Hence  'tis  (he  prattles  in  a  fainter  tone, 
With  mimic  founds,  and  fpeeches,  not  her  own. 

Ver.  jSj.  An  echo  is  formed  by  the  reverbera- 
tion of  the  vibrated  air  when  it  meets  with  a 
fmooth  and  folid  body.  For  the  air,  as  well  as 
other  mediums,  muft  glance  and  reflect  from  ob- 
jedis  if  it  cannot  pafs  through  them.  Thus  it 
changes  its  firft  determination,  and  is  varioufly 
refiedled,  according  to  the  various  fituation  of  the 
obje(51:  upon  which  it  ftrikes.  Therefore  if  the 
objecl  be  fituated  oppofitc  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  found  proceeded,  the  found  will  be 
heard  twice  in  that  place  ;  becaufe,  being  carried 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  the  trepida- 
tions of  the  air  meeting  the  folid  body,  muft  be 
reftored  and  fent  back,  according  to  the  rules  of 
reflcdlion,  which  it  muft  of  neceffity  obferve  :  and 
for  this  reafon,  if  the  objedl  from  whence  it  is  re- 
verberated, ftands  diredlly  oppofite  to  the  moved 
air,  that  air  will  be  refle(5lcd  again  to  the  centre. 
But  if  the  objedl  ftand  fideways,  the  echo  will  not 
be  again  heard  in  the  place  where  it  ^s  firft 
formed  .  becaufe  the  air  will,  in  that  cafe,  receive 
a  fide  reflection,  and  confeqaently  glance  another 
way.  Bur  the  reafon  why  the  lame  found  is  fe- 
veral times  refleded,  is,  becaufe  there  fumetimes 
happens  to  be  feveral  places  difpofed  among  them- 

felves  in  fucb  9  planner,  ood  at  fu(h  d^ncet; 


oife  beyond  the  other,  that,  the  circular  ur<dula-  , 
tioiis  of  the  air  in  different  places,  and  at  difltrent 
diftaiices,  meeting  with  bodies  lolid  and  impcne-  ' 
trable,  the  fame  Ipund  will  be  often  reboundL-d,  ' 
according  to  the  numbei  ami  fite  <■£  the  objtfts ,  j 
infomuch,  that  after  we  have  received  the   iound 
refleifted  from  the  neareft,  wc  receive  it  returned 
likewiCe  from  thole  that  are   more  i-femote  from 
us  :  and  this  fomcrimes  happens  when  the   places 
are  oppofite  to  one  another,  and   rcflcdl  the  voice 
by  turns.     Of  this  nature  there  vvas  one  formerly 
at  Athens,  which,  as  Paufauias  witntfTes,  returned 
the  vijice  feveii  times,  whence  the  place  itfelf  was 
called  'E'7r]ufuvo;    And  not  long  ago  at  Charenton, 
a  village  near  P..ris,  in  a  rumMUsbuikiiiig,  and  with- 
out any  roof, where  themnnaflcry  of  the  Carmelites 
row  {lands,  it  was  obfervcd  that  the  fame  fyllable 
pronounced  at  either  end  of  it,  was  returned   no 
lefs  than  levenreen  times;  and  when  proo'  unced 
in  the  middle,  as  often  frona  each  end  :    nay  n-.or> 
it  would  return  a  very  ftrong  voice,  no   lefs  than 
fix  and  twenty  times,  the  refiedted  found  tUU  grow- 
ing weaker,  before   n   quite   ceafed   to  be  heard. 
This  was  more  wonderful  than  what  Plutarch  re- 
lates of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  where  the    voice 
was  returned  four  or  five  times;  or  of  the  Portico 
at.  Olympia,  where  it  was  reflefted  feven.    There 
are  fome  who  write,  that  in  the  ^Tcat  hall  of  the 
palace  at  Pavia,  the  inia^e  tithe  voice  is  repeat- 
ed   hirteen  times.     Moreover,  you   may  obferve, 
that   no  echo  will   be  male,  or  at  leaft  not  per- 
ceived, if  you  (land  too  near  the  refledling  body. 
The  reafon  of  which   is    becaufe   the  voice  pro- 
nounced, and  the  image  of  it  that  is  reftored,  en- 
ter into  the  ears  of  Doth  of  them  at  t*e  f,ime  time  : 
and  in  this  cafe  it  only  happens,  if  the  repercuffion 
fee  .made  from  hollow  anti  vaulted   bodies,  that  a 
certain  confufed  and  humming  found  follows  af- 
ter the  voice,  bccaufe  many   refletilions  of  it  are 
reiterated   one  upon  another,     buch  is  the  found 
of  i  bell  when  it  firft  ceafes  to  ring.     But  if  you 
Hand  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  refleding  body, 
you  willdillindlly  hear  the  refledlion  of  the  voice  . 
and  the  nearer  you  ft^nd  (but  flili  at  fuch  a  dit- 
tance,  that  the  refleded  voice  may  be  difcerncd 
from   the    pronounced;,    the   fewer   fyllables  you 
■will  diftindlly  hear  returned  :  and  the  farther  you 
are  off,  the  more  you  will  hear:  becaul'e  the  in- 
terval of  time  between  the  teffation  of  the  fpoak- 
er,  and  the  perception  of  the  refleded  voice,  is  lels 
in  the  firfl  cafe,  and  greater  in  the  lad.     Hence, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  an  entire  hexameter  verle  'i> 
fometimes  returned  :  but  then  the  voice  mud  be 
very  ftrong,  that  it  may  be  able,  from  a  great  dif- 
tance, to  reach  the  reflediog  body,  and  to  return 
from  it.     It   has  been  fometimes  obferved,  that 
more  notes  of  a  trumpet  have   been  diftindly  re- 
turned, than  would  have  been  necefTary  fyllables, 
to  compofe  an  hexameter  verfe,  if  a  human  voice 
could  have  been  pronounced    from   that   inftru- 
ment.     But  the    reafon  we  hear  only  the  latter 
part  of  the  found  echoed,  may  be  becaufe  the  air 
that  was  moved  by  the  firll  part  of  the  found,  ar- 
riving firft  at  the  folid  body,  is  firft  refleded  from 

it]i  fo  that  in  its  refle(5lioD,  it  muft  meet  with  the 
Tkans.  II. 
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air  that  was  put  in  motioft  by  tl'ie  latter  part  o£ 


the  found  ;  and  confequently,  not  being  ftrong 
enough  to  refift  its  motion,  muft  communicate  its 
own  to  it.  Anl  for  this  realon,  befides  the  echo 
of  the  end  <  f  the  found  is  as  loud  as,  nay,  fome- 
times louder  ihan  when  it  was  firft  formed  ■  be- 
caufe it  h.js  a  double  force,  i.  e.  its  own,  and  thaC 
■.vith  which  it  was  repelled  by  the  forerun.iing 
circles. 

Ver.  ,89,  NympbaVas  it  were  titx  tpaivuffa,  and 
the  Avord  fi^iified  as  well  a  bride,  or  new  mar- 
ried woman,  as  thole  female  deities,  v>ho.  accord- 
ing to  Paufanias,  were  not  held  to  be  immortal, 
but  to  live  extremely  long,  almoft  an  innumer- 
able fucctflion  of  years.  The  poets  gave  them  fe- 
veral  names:  I.  The  Naiades,  or  Naides,  from 
mietv,  to  flow,  who  piefided  over  fountains  and 
rivers.  II.  I'he  Nereides,  vvho  were  daughters  of 
Nereu  and  Dois  and  wc^e  fct  over  the  waters 
of  the  fea.  III.  The  Oreades  nymphs,  or  god-« 
delTes  of  the  mountains,  from  oai^,  a  mountain. 
IV.  The  nymphs  of  the  woods,  who  were  called 
Dryades,  fr^  m  S^u;,  a  tre?,or  rather  an  oak.  V« 
The  Hamadryades,  who  prefided  over  each  tree, 
from  af/.ec,  together  with,  and  S^y;,  a  tree,  be-« 
cauTe  they  fell  and  died  with  their  trees  VI. 
The  Napese,  the  nymphs  of  the  groves,  gardens, 
valleys,  and  pleafant  abodes,  fo  called  from  va^ni 
a  grove.  VH.  The  Limoniades,  or  nymphs  o£ 
the  meadow.s,  from  x«^aJ»,a  meadow.  And,  VIII. 
Limniade-,  the  nymphs  of  the  ponds,  and  ftaod-> 
ing  waters,  from  Xifi^yi-,  a  pond. 

Thefe  were  a  fort  of  rural  god-sj  fo  callecl  fronx 
Faunus,  king  of  Italy,  the  father  of  king  L.atinuss 
and  who,  for  having  been  the  firft  who  introduced 
agriculture  into  his  country,  was  recorded  in  the 
number  of  their  gods :  though  others  fay,  thcyr 
had  their  name  a  fando,  from  fpeaking,  becaufe  in 
woody  places  they  were  wont  to  fpeak  and  con- 
verfe  with  men.  An  inftance  of  which  they  al- 
lege in  the  voice  that  was  heard  from  out  tho 
woods,  during  the  battle  between  the  Etiurians 
and  the  Romans,  for  the  reftoration  of  the  Tar- 
quins,  and  which  hid  the  Romans  take  heart.  NowT 
the  peafants,  to  make  thefe  gods  of  theirs  mord 
terrible,  gave  them  horns  on  their  heads,  hoofs 
inftead  of  feet,  prick-ears,  and  the  fnape  of  a 
goat. 

The  fatyrs  were  believed  to  be  gods  of  the 
woods ;  like  the  fylvans  and  fauhs,  with  a  human 
head,  but  horned;  with  the  feet  of  a  goat,  their 
bodies  all  hairy,  and  to  delight  in  the  coverts  of 
woods.  they  were  part  of  the  train  of  Bacchu*, 
and  notorious  for  their  lafcivioufnefs.  Horat.  lib. 
ii.  Od.  19. 

Bacchum  rn  remotis  carmina  rupibus 
Vidi  docentem  (crediti  pofteri), 
Nymphafque  difcentes,  et  aures 
Japripedum  fatyrorum  acutus. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Sylla,  relates,  that  a  fatyt 
was  brought  to  Sylla.  And  St.  Jerome,  in  the  lifet 
of  Paul  the  Hermit,  fays,  that  St.  Anthony  had 
feen  one  of  them  likewife :  And  that  another 
was  feen  by  all  the  people  of  Alczaadria  ia  thp 
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days  of  Conflantlnc.  He  fays,  befides,  that  there 
are  indeed  in  Ethiopia,  a  fort  of  quadrupedal  ani- 
mals, with.the  feet  of  goat?,  but  a  human  fhape  of 
body,  except  only  that  they  have  horns  on  their 
heads  ;  and  that  when  he  aflced  them  what  they 
were,  they  anfwered,  that  they  were  men  doom- 
ed to  wear  thofe  bodies,  as  a  punifhment  for  the 
crimes  of  which  they  had  been  gi:ilty.  Bat  others 
reckon  them  among  fpeclres,  and  the  monftcrs  of 
nature,  and  believe  the  whole  race  of  fatyrs  to 
he  merely  fabulous.  They  were  called  fatyrr,  as 
_^lian  fay.<i,  uto  r?  firrieMai,  which  fignifies,  to 
have  a  mouth  like  a  dog  when  he  grins.  Cafau- 
bon  derives  it  from  the  Doric  wyrd,  trccreii;,  to  be 
mt-rry ;  and  others  from  (ra^y,,  "  quod  fignificat 
iiiembrum  virile,  quia  ad  libidirem  proni  funt 
fatyri." 

Ver.  593,594.     Thus  the  goatherd  In  Theo- 
critus : 
OuSifus,  u  ■s:t:ifjt,a,i.  to  u.i.ffa.jj.Zsii'i'i .v  ^iui;  au.ft.iv 

TaviKH  xii-./Mnxai;  a//.TaviTai'  £vt.  yt  -aizol;; 
Hcii  u  aei  '^^i/xeia  ;^i>>~a  -mor)  fin  xa.6nT(ici. 

Pan  was  the  chief  of  the  rural  gods,  and  pre- 
fi Jed  chiefly  over  paftoral  affairs;  therefore  faid 
to  be  the  god  of  the  flierherds.  "  Pan  curat  oves 
oviumque  magiftros."  Firg.  He  was  reprefented 
■with  a  garland  of  pine  leaves  on  his  head,  upon 
which  there  grew  a  goodly  pair  of  horns,  and  his 
feet  were  like  thofe  of  goats  :  In  one  hand  he 
bears  a  pipe  made  of  feven  reeds,  joined  together 
with  wax,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  inventor. 
Virg.  Eclog.  ii.  ver.  32. 

Pan  primus  calames  cera  conjungere  plures 
Inflituit .—~  ' 

In  the  other  a  fhepherd's  crook ;  He  was  believed 
to  delight  in  folitary  places,  and  to  frequent 
chiefly  near  the  fea,  whence  the  Greeks  call  him, 
aXlT'iayx-'ja;-  And  he  was  thought  to  be  in  love 
with  Echo.  Whether  he  was  fon  of  Mercury  or 
rot,  is  uncertain  :  but  the  name  of  Pan,  n^v,  all, 
•was  given  him,  according  to  Homer  in  Hymn. 
Becaufe,  when  he  was  but  newly  born,  he  touched 
the  harp  fo  artfully,  that  he  delighted  all  the  gods 
•with  the  harmony  ;  but,  according  to  others,  be- 
eaufe  he  reprefented  the  whole  nature  of  things. 
By  his  horns,  the  beams  of  the  fun,  and  horns  of 
the  moon,  by  his  jolly  red  face,  the  air,  by  his 
goats  feet,  the  folidity  of  the  earth,  by  his  briftly 
hair,  the  trees  of  the  earth,  and  the  beads,  &c. 

Ver.  595.  The  pipe,  which  the  ancients  called 
jf/?a/a,  was  made  of  feven  unequal  reeds  joined  to- 
gether with  wax;  fTheocritus,  Idyl.  viii.  men- 
tions one  made  of  nine)  that  it  might  imitate  fo 
many  different  notes  of  the  voice.  Virg.  Eel.  il. 
ver.  36. 

Eft  mihi  difparibus  feptem  compada  cicutia 
Fiftula. 

J4ow  the  reeds,  that  were  joined  together,  de- 
creafed  in  this  proportion  ;  at  the  top,  where  they 
xcceived  the  breath,  they  were  all  of  the  fame 
height ;  but  at  the  bottom,  where  the  breath 
went  out,  they  were  all  gradually  one  fhorter 
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than  the  other.  Scaliger,  on  the  Verfe  of  VlrgH 
above  cited,  will  have  the  cicuta  to  be  hemlock, 
the  venomous  plant,  with  the  juice  of  which  the 
Athenians  were  wont  to  punifti  criminals  with 
death,  and  fays,  that  of  the  hollow  (talk  of  it  they 
made  their  inftruments  «f  wind  mufic.  Servlus, 
but  without  authority,  fays,  the  pipe  was  made  of 
the  joints  of  any  reed  or  ftalk  whatever.  But  the 
mufical  inftruments  of  the  ftiepherds,  were  firft 
made  of  the  ftalks  cf  oats  or  wheat,  compared 
together  with  wax;  next  of  reeds,  and  joints  of 
b"x  madchollow;  then  of  the  legs  of  cranes,  of 
the  horns  of  animals,  of  metals,  &c.  Whence  the 
words,  "  avena,  ftipula,  calanms,  arundo,  fiftula, 
buxus,  tibia,  cornu,  xs,"  &c.  were  ufed  for  mufl- 
cal  inftruments. 

Ver.  598,  Genus  agricolum.']  The  peafants,  who 
were  wont  to  boaft  of  their  converfation  with  the 
gods,     "  Jadtant  miracula  dicflis."      Lucret. 

Ver.  6c  J.  Since,  therefore,  we  receive  the  founds 
of  the  voice,  expreffed  and  formed  by  him  that 
fpeaks,  even  as  we  do  the  images  that  flow  from 
the  furface  of  things,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
we  hear  him  whom  we  cannot  fee  .'  Why  are 
things  pervious  to  founds,  and  not  to  images  ? 
This  Lucretius  anfvrers  in  thefe  nineteen  verfcs. 
The  voices  or  founds,  fays  he,  that  are  form- 
ed in  fpeaking,  pafs  whole  and  unhurt  through 
the  oblique  paflages,  and  tortuous  pores  and  holes 
of  bodies,  by  which  the  images,  as  he  taught  be- 
fore, are  broken.  Or  rather,  goes  he  on,  the 
reafon  of  it  is,  becaufe  the  voice  divides  itfelf,  and 
leaps  abroad  into  little  voices,  which  diffufe  and 
fcatter  theml^lves  on  all  fides  round,  upwards, 
downwards,  forward^,  backwards,  to  the  right, 
to  the  left,  in  ftiort,  in  all  manner  of  obliquities, 
as  many  little  fparkles  leap  abroad  from  one 
fhaken  fpark ;  and  thus  they  light  into  the  ears 
that  are  all  around,  and  not  only  into  thofe  that 
are  placed  in  a  dired:  line  from  the  fpeaker.  But 
no  fuch  thing  can  happen  to  the  images.  Yet  the 
voice  itfelf,  by  penetrating  through  fuch  mazes 
and  windings, becomes  weak,indiftinft,  and  breaks 
into  murmurs. 

Ver.  607.  Here  our  tranflator  feems  to  me  to 
have  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  his  author,  who  fays, 

Vox  per  flexa  foramina  rcrum 

Incoliimis  tranfire  poteft,  Cmulacra  renutant. 

that  is  to  fay,  voice  or  found,  that  ftrikes  the  ears, 
can  pafs  whole  and  uncharged  through  the  crook- 
ed and  tortuous  pores  of  bodies  ;  hutftmulacra  re- 
nutant, the  images  of  things  that  ftrike  the  eyes 
cannot.  This  is  confonant  to  the  doiflrine  of  Lu- 
cretius, who  pofitiveiy  afferts  that  we  fee  by  the 
incurfion  of  images  into  the  eyes,  not  by  the  emif- 
Con  of  rays  from  them.  Nor,  indeed,  will  the 
viorA  Jimulacra  bear  that  interpretation  ;  and  yet, 
he  renders  it  again,  ver.  617.  vifive  rays;  erro- 
neoufly  in  both  places,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
dodrine,  as  well  as  exprcfs  words  of  his  au- 
thor. 

Ver.  609.  This  inftance  is  not  true  ;  for  in  the 
firft  place,  there  arc  oblique  pores  or  palfages  in 
glafi,  by  which  the  images  of  things  are  refring^- 
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td,  becaufe  the  things  feen  do  flot  appear  ro  be  in 
their  places ;  and  even  when  the  refra<5lion  is 
made,  the  images  ceafe  not  neverthelefs  to  tend 
direcftly  into  the  eye  :  Befides,  the  whole  or  entire 
image  does  not  fly  through  the  glafn  ,  for  of  the 
rays  that  conllitute  the  ima^e,  they  only  pafs 
throuirh,  that  happen  to  fall  into  the  pores  or 
void  fpaces  of  the  glaf'j  :  but  the  orliers,  thit 
chance  to  light  upon  the  folid  parts  of  the  glals, 
are  refiedied.  In.  this,  therefore,  confifls  not  the 
difference  between  an  image  and  a  voice. 

\cr.  6iz-  The  problems,  relating  to  'he  taftc, 
are  not  in  greater  number,  nor  more  difficult  t'> 
explain,  than  thofe  that  concern  the  fight  and 
hearing  :  For  we  tafte,  fays  the  poet,  when  the 
juice  that  is  fqueezed  out  of  fapid  bodies,  like  wri- 
ter out  of  a  fponge,  penetrates  the  palate  and  the 
tongue.  Which  juice,  if  it  confift  of  feeds  fi,2;ured 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  they  are'  poured 
upon  the  organ  of  the  tafte,  and  enter  into  the 
pores  of  it,  they  exa<9:ly  fit  thofe  little  pores,  and 
thus  gently  tickle,  and  pteafingly  afTecSl  the  organ, 
feems  fweet  :  But  if  the  figuration  of  the  feeds  be 
fuch,  that  when  they  coriie  to  enter  into  the  little 
pores  of  the  organ,  they  bear  no  due  proportion 
and  commenfuration  with  them,  they  then  prick, 
hurt,  tear,  offend,  and  roughly  move  and  affuifl 
the  organ;  and  then  the  juice  feems  not  fweet  to 
the  tafte,  but  either  bitter,  fait,  acid,  four,  harfli, 
"biting,  &■:.  Epicurus  took  this  opinion,  as  well  as 
many  others,  from  Demrcritus,  who  gave  to  every 
fort  of  tafte  or  favour,  its  particular  figure  :  a5 
may  be  feen  in  Theophraftus  de  cauGs  Plant,  lib. 
vi.  cap.  2.  in  thefe  words:  Ar.fioK^i'jos'oi  :(/iy.t  ■zsrw. 
']i(e:?  etK;a.Ti>j  VXuKuv  fii)!  rev  fT^ifyuXov,  3s  iufjuyiln 
■33'ij;e»,  Srgy^vov  cs  tov  fiiya.y.o^^'/if/.ov ,  Tac^hv  o'.  t'jv 
■^oXuyaviov  Koi  avipfp'-^lj'  Aoiyjjv  di  rav  ar;^;^;j>j,  ot 
^.£3r]«v,  xai  yta-ioc-tin,  li  x.l'.ij.'HuXnv' .  ' AXftv^iv  %'i  rov 
'^^'lavoetori,  d\  (Tkoawv,  oi  iroiTKnX^'  zfix^ov  o£  tov  zflpi- 
^s«?,  Kai  Xetav  'i^ovra  (TKoXioTrijx,  //.iy^^tto;  o\  fjLiKpav' 
hivocolt  Oi  Toy  Xi'^'liv,  aou  (froofyuXov,  oi  fxiK^ov. 

Ver.  632.  For  this  reafbn  Nigriniis,  in  I.,uci3n, 
makes  a  feoff  at  thofe  who  were  too  curious  in 
the  fauces  of  their  meat;  and  accufed  them  of 
giving  thenifelves  a  great  deal  of  troul)lc,  for  the 
fake  only  of  a  very  fhort  and  tranfient  pleafure  ; 
fince  the  throat,  through  which  the  meat  fliding 
down,  would  move  them  with  any  delight,  is  not 
above  four  inches  in  length  :  Nor  did  thty  find 
any  plealure  in  dreffing  the  meat,  nor  could  they, 
after  it  was  fwallowcd  ;  but  only  in  that  inftant 
of  time,  while  the  meat  is  palling  through  the 
throat.  Tills  mads  the  voluptuous  Polixenus  aik 
of  the  gods  ro  make  his  neck  like  a  crane's,  that 
he  might  receive  the  greater  pleafure  in  eating,  by 
the  longer  ftay  of  the  food  in  the  jaws  and 
throat. 

Ver.   637.    To    this,    and   the    two   following 
verfes,  we  may  join  what  Epicurus  writes  to  iVIe- 
nceceus   in   thefe  words :     To  (rvd^i'^eiiv  sv  h   txi;  '. 
a,'r>a~;,   y.ai    i    zroXiJrkxiffi   ^lairais    xa'i    iiyi^tcs    l^i  \ 
cjuvX-riounKoy,   Kai   -ifoo;   afttynaia.;    t5  fiiM^^riiret;   , 
Koxvov  znoiei  Tov  aviootTov.  | 

Vf.r.  640.  In  thefe  forty-twn  verfes  the  poet 
?>p'ains  the  reafon,  v,'by  the  fame  meat  is  not 
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only  pleafant,  but  healthful  alfo  to  one:  and  no^ 
only  naufeous^but  hurtful  to  another.  The  organ 
of  the  tafte  is  different  in  f  )me  men,  and  in  fonie 
animals,  from  what  it  is  in  others;  either  in  its 
texture,  or  configuration  of  the  atoms;  or  of  the 
fpaces  that  intervene  betn-een  them  :  even  as  the. 
other  parts  of  men  or  ai'imals  are  diflcrent,  efpe- 
cially  the  outward.  But  the  different  paffacres  or 
pores  muft  neceffarily  admit,  and  receive  different 
corpufclfs  of  juice  :  and  every  thing,  out  of  which 
juice  Ig  fqueezed,  containi--  feeds  of ,  different  fi- 
gures :  and  the  corpufcles  of  all  juices,  by  reafori 
of  their  various  figuration, do  not  agree  with,  and 
fit  the  organs  of  all  animals.  Hence  it  is,  that 
what  is  nourifhment  to  one  animal,  is  poifon  to 
another;  and  v.'hat  is  grateful  to  this,  is  difta(l-c- 
ful  to  rhat.  Nay,  when  by  age,  or  by  reafon  of 
any  dileafe,the  temper,  or  the  frame  of  the  organ 
is  changed,  the  fame  thing  fesms  to  have  changad 
its  tafte,  even  though  nothing  be  chartged  in  ic. 
Thus  a  man  i:i  a  fever  thinks  thofe  things  bitter, 
which  a  man  in  health  laicc^  to  be  fweet ;  becaufe 
the  texUuc  'if  the  orgin  bt  ing  altered,  ihofe  cor- 
pufcles, that  firted  it  before,  are  no  longer  fit  for 
it  ;  and  th.ercfore  tear  and  hurt  the  organ. 

Ver.  645.  Of  thi=  nffcrtion  our  tranllator  has 
Omitted  an  ihftance,  which  Lucretius  exprcffes  in 
thefe  words : 

F.fl  utique,  tit  fcrpsnshominis  contradTa  faliva 
Difperit,at  fefe  mandendo  conficit  ipfa. 

And  that  ferpents  cannot  fuffer,  but  fly  from  the 
fpittie  of  a  man,  we  have  the  authority  of  Pliny, 
lib.  vii  cap.  2.  who  there  fays,"  Et  tamen  omnibus 
hominibn.i;  contra  fcrpentes  ineft  venenurn;  ferunt- 
queeas  idlum  faliv,!;,  tmquam  aquas  ferventis  con- 
ta(5lum,fugere."  But  that  it  makes  them  fo  furious, 
as  to  eat  their  own  b'>die»,  we  have  only  the  autho- 
rity of  Lucretiu",  tha:  I  know  of  :  And  faberfays^ 
it  is  C()mm;)n!y  reported,  and  believed  by  many; 
but  thst,  hffving  f)ftcn  made  the  experiment  of  it, 
he  could  never  find  it  to  be  true. 

Ver.  646.  Verairiim,  in  the  origifial,  fignifies 
the  plant  which  the  Greeks  call  hellebore,  as  Pliny 
witneifes,  lib.  v.  c.  14.  where  he  fays,  there  are 
two  forts  of  hellebore,  one  white  which  the  L,ii.~ 
fim  caM  "Oerdtrupi  album,  white  hellebore;  the  o- 
ther  black,  by  fume  called  pQlyrblTon,  by  others, 
nnsrT'on,  and  by  others  iieiimpodium^e'nht!  from  Me- 
lampos,  a  ftiepherd,  the  Ion  of  Amytbaon,  snd 
who  was  the  firft  that  difcovered  the  virtues  cf 
that  plant,  by  which  he  cured  of  madnefs  the 
daughters  of  Proetus,  king  of  the  Argives  having 
firft  obftrved  that  goats  ufed  to  purge  themfclvfis 
with  it ;  or  from  its  black  root;  the  root  of  a 
plant  may,  not  very  improperly^  be  called  the 
foot  of  it;  whence  the  Latins  call  it.  -v-jratrum  ni- 
grum,  black  hellebore ;  Mart,  will  haVe  it  to  fat 
Called  fo,  becaufe  it  i>  -ver}  atrurn.,  truly  black  ;  Sea- 
liger  derive:)  it,  a  -Vi-rare,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  or  t» 
foretel,  ''  quod  eo  purgarentur  vcrntores  et  vera- 
trices,  qui  pro  infaiiis  'habebanrur."  The  famA. 
Pliny,  lib.  x  cap.  12.  fays,  that  the  taking  of  ei- 
ther of  then*  is  dangerous  to  men  :  thuu^h  buth 
Kki) 
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of  them  fatten  goats  and  quails;  which  is  again 
confirmed  by  Lucretius,  lib.  v.  ver,  897. 

Quippe  videre  licet  pinguefcere  fspe  cicuta 
Barbigeras   pecudes,    homini   quae    eft    acre   ve- 
nenum. 

Where  we  fee  the  word,  ekuta,  is  taken  for  helle- 
bore :  In  which  fenfe  toir  Horat.  lib.  ii.  epift.  %. 
^er.  SI. 

Qux  poterant  unquam  fatis  expurgare  cicutse. 

And  Avicenna  calls  the  herb,  cicuta,  black  helle- 
fcore  :  whence  it  is  probable,  that  our  hemlock  is 
neither  the  turatrum  nor  the  cicuta  of  the  ancients. 
Therefore,  inftead  of  hemlock-juice,  we  may  read 
hellebore, 

Ver.  657.  For  the  different  formations  of  the 
intervals  of  the  pores  anfwer  to  the  various  figu- 
rations of  the  atoms,  of  which  they  arc  compofed  : 
fo  that  as  fome  atoms  are  trigonical,  others  quad- 
rangular, others  polygonical,  &c.  in  like  manner, 
fome  of  the  intervals  of  the  pores  are  trigonical, 
others  quadrangular,  others  polygonical,  &c. 

Ver.  661.  The  meaning  is :  fince  what  is  fweet 
to  fome,  is  bitter  to  others,  it  is  credible,  and  fo 
far  true,  that  the  moft  fleek  and  fmootheft  atoms, 
■which  are  in  the  meat  and  drink,  that  affedl  the 
tongue  and  palate  with  fweetnefs,  do,  as  they  en- 
ter into  the  pores,  footh  and  tickle  them  ;  And, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  rough  atoms  exafperate 
the  tongue  and  palate  of  thofe,  to  whom  the  meat 
is  bitter  ;  but  that  the  fame  meat  is  fweet  to 
ibme,  and  bitter  to  others,  proceeds  from  the  dif- 
turbed  or  altered  contexture  of  the  atoms. 

Ver.  670.  In  thefe  twelve  verfes,  he  confirms 
the  foregoing  do<5lrine  by  an  example.  He  has 
taught,  that  the  bitternefs  of  the  fame  meat  and 
drink  to  fome,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  it  to  others, 
proceed  from  the  perturbation  of  the  atoms  in  the 
bodies  of  animals  :  which  perturbation  or  com- 
mutation is  caufed  in  fick  perfons  by  the  predo- 
minating bile,  or  fome  other  caufe,  he  it  this  or 
that,  no  matter.  But  then  the  whole  body  is 
difturbed  and  difordered ;  the  fire  and  pofition  of 
the  atoms  is  changed;  whence  thofe,  that  before 
produced  a  fenfation  of  fweetnefs  in  the  tafte,now 
produce  a  bitternefs,  by  reafon  of  the  change  that 
is  made  in  their  fite  and  order ;  and  fo  on  the 
contrary. 

Ver.  682.  Having  finilhed  his  difputation  of 
tafte  and  favours,  he  now  enters  upon  the  fubjeft 
cf  fmell  and  odours.  And  firft,  in  thefe  ten  ver- 
fes, he  teaches,  that  as  images  flow  as  found  is 
emitted,  and  as  favoury  juices  are  fqueezed  out 
of  things,  fo  odours  are  breathed  from  things  like- 
wife.  Now,  the  variety  and  diiTimilitude  of  the 
figures  (fee  Book  ii.  ver.  398.)  which  do  not 
move  and  affe<51:  the  organs  of  all  animals  alike, 
are  the  caufe  that  all  animals  do  not  equally  per- 
ceive thefe  odours  that  are  continually  exhaled 
and  fent  from  bodies.  Thus  bees  fniell  from  far 
the  odour  of  honey ;  vultures  of  dead  bodies ; 
dogs  cf  wild  beafts ;  and  geefe  of  a  man.  And 
yet  thefe  odours  affedb  very  weakly,  or  not  at  all, 
the  noftrils  of  human  kind.    Epicurus,  writing  to 


Herodotus,  delivers  the  fame  dodlrine  in  thefe 
words,  ri  iir/ih  »»  «»  sroTi  zra^os  iiiv  l^ya^sTai,  «  fth 
oyxot  T(v£j  jfj-av  aTO  t5  ■ST^a.yfjcu.Tti  a,'7r<ii^'.g(,iJi,r,wt  avfi- 
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TiTa^affiivu; ,  Kcti  u>.>-eT^ia)s ,  ol  Se  r»7(ri  a.Ta.^ux,<»S 
xa'i  oix.eti.is  'ixai'Tis-  Thus  both  Epicurus  and  Lu- 
cretius afcribe  the  fole  canfe  why  fome  odours 
are  grateful  to  fome  men,  or  to  fome  of  the 
other  animals,  and  naufeous  to  others,  to  the  va- 
rious figurations  and  contextures  of  the  organs 
that  compofe  the  fenforium  of  fmell-  Plutarch, 
coo,  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  lib.  i.  adverf.  Color, 
where" he  makes  mention  of  two  women,  Bere- 
nice and  another  Spartan,  who  had  an  equal  aver- 
fion,  one  of  them  for  the  fmell  of  butter,  the 
other  for  that  of  ointment. 

Ver.  686.  All  creatures  have  an  innate  fond- 
nefs  for  things  with  which  they  fupport  their  life  : 
and  nature  has  beftowed  on  each  of  them  an  in- 
ftindl  and  fagacity,  to  go  in  fearch  of,  and  readily 
to  find  their  nouriftiment.  Thus  the  bee,  more 
eafily  than  other  animals,  difcovers  the  hordes  of 
honey,  that  her  fellow-bees  have  gathered  and 
laid  up  for  their  fupport,  and  fo  eager  is  Ihe  in 
purfuit  of  it,  that  fhe  avoids  no  danger  to  come  at 
it.  This  is  excellently  defcribed  by  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  ver.  203. 

Ssepe  etiam  duris  errando  in  cotibus  alas 
Attrivere,  ultroque  animam  fub  fafce  dedere, 
Tantus  amor  florum,  et  generandi  gloria  mellis* 

Thus  rendered  by  Drydcn  : 

Oft  on  the  rocks  their  tender  wings  they  tear. 
And  fink  beneath  the  burden  which  they  bear. 
Such  rage  of  honey  in  their  bofom  beats. 
And  fuch  a  zeal  they  have  for  fiow'ry  fweets. 

Ver.  687.  Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  46.  fays,  that  vul- 
tures fly  three  days  before  to  the  place  where 
dead  bodies  are  to  be,  as  if  they  perceived  long 
before  the  odour  of  the  carcafcs.  Thus  Plutus 
in  Trucul.  "  Jam  quafi  vulturii  triduo  prius  prae- 
divinabant,  quo  die  efurituri  fient."  In  which  they 
are  both  miftaken ;  for  the  vultures  do  not  aflem- 
ble  themfelves  together  to  the  places  where  any 
great  flaughters  are  to  be  made  by  any  natural 
and  prophetic  inflindl;  and,  in  all  appearance, 
this  tradition  took  rife  from  their  having  been  ob- 
ferved  to  follow  and  keep  with  marching  armies; 
not  as  forefeeing  the  day  of  battle,  but  becaufe  in 
the  march  of  an  army,  there  are  always  fome 
men,  fome  horfes,  and  other  beafts  that  drop  here 
and  there  by  the  way.  Job  fays  the  fame  thing 
of  the  eagle,  chap.  ix.  ver.  30.  And  where  the 
flain  are,  there  is  (he.  The  vultures,  from  their 
devouring  of  dead  bodies,  were  called  Tafu  'ifc-^u- 
X>i,  living  fepulchres. 

Ver.  688.  This  is  neither  better  nor  worfc 
than  a  downright  barbarifm.  We  fay  not  the 
train  of  a  ftag,  but  the  trail,  to  trail  the  flag,  &c. 
This  our  huntfmen  know.  Mr.  Addifon  has  gi- 
ven us  fo  fine  a  defcription  of  a  hound  in  purfuit 
of  a  deer,  that  it  well  deferves  to  be  tranfcribcd. 

So  the  {launch  hound  the  trembling  deer  purfues, 
And  ftnells  his  footfteps  iu  the  uintcd  dews;^ 
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The  tedious  track  unrav'ling  by  degrees : 
But  when  the  fcent  comes  warm  in  ev'ry  breeze, 
Fir'd  at  the  near  approach,  he  flioots  away 
On  his  full  ftretch,  and  bears  upon  his  prey. 

Ver.  689,  690.  In  the  year,  U.  C.  364.  when 
the  Gauls,  under  their  leader  Brennus  had  beaten 
the  Romans  at  the  river  Allia,  taken  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  laid  fiege  to  the  capitol,  as  they  were 
one  ntght  climbing  up  the  precipices  in  order  to 
fcale  the  walls,  fome  geefe,  that  were  confecrated 
to  Juno,  and  which,  for  that  reafon,  they  had 
fpared  during  the  famine  they  had  fuffered  in  the 
liege,  fell  a  gaggling,  and  waked  the  foldiers, 
who,  under  Marcus  Manlius,  repulfed  the  Gauls ; 
and  thefe  laft,  after  a  fiege  of  feveu  months,  were 
at  length  forced  to  buy  their  peace  with  a  great 
weight  of  gold,  and  were  all  flain,  or  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  M.  Camillus,  who  was  afterwards 
di(5lator.  For  this  fervice  which  the  geefe  had 
rendered  the  republic,  the  cenfors  ordered  them 
to  be  nouriflied  at  the  public  expence.  This  is 
attefted  by  Pliny,  lib.  x.  in  thefe  words  :  "  Eft  et 
anferis  vigil  cura  Capitolio  tcftata  defenfo,  per  id 
temporis  canum  filentio  proditis  rebus  :  Quamob- 
rem  cibaria  anferum  Cenfores  imprimis  locant." 
Cicero  takes  notice  of  this  ftory  in  his  oration  for 
Rofcius  Amcerinus.  And  T.  Liv.  lib.  v.  in  thefe 
words  ;  "  Galli  nodte  fubluftri  tanto  filentio  in 
lunimum  evafere,  ut  non  cuftodes  folum  fallerent. 
fed  ne  canes  quidem,  foUicitum  animal  ad  nociur- 
Besftrepitus,  excitarenc:  anferes  non  fefellei-e,"&c. 
■  Ver.  690  In  thefe  two  verfes,  the  poet  teaches, 
that  odour  is  of  a  twofold  advantage  to  man,  and 
t<i  the  other  animals :  For,  I.  We  difcern  by  their 
odours,  the  aliments  that  are  fit  and  proper  for 
UF.  II.  By  the  fame  means  of  odour,  we  avoid 
thnfe  that  are  hurtful  to  us.  But  were  this  gene- 
rally true,  poifon  would  not  have  made  the  havoc 
that  it  has  done  in  the  world. 

Ver.  6i)z.  In  thefe  eighteen  verfes,  he  treats  of 
the  motion  of  odours,  and  affirms,  that  it  moves 
More  flowly  through  the  air  than  found,  that  it  is 
more  eafily  divided  and  diffipated,  and  that  it  is  not 
difFufed  and  fpread  fo  far ;  the  reafon  of  which  is, 
becaufe  it  flows  from  the  mod  inward  parts  of  an 
odorous  body,  or  from  the  lowed  profundity  of 
the  fubjeA  (for  odorous  bodies,  the  more  they  are 
bruifed,  broken,  &c.  fmell  the  more),  and  alfo  be- 
caufe the  principles  of  which  it  is  compofed,  are 
larg;er  than  the  principles  of  found  :  fince  thofe 
pafTages,  through  which  found  penetrates,  are  too 
narrow  for  odours,  and  vvill  not  allow  them  a 
way.  And,  therefore,  odour  mull  neceffarily 
move  more  flow,  and  be  more  eafily  diffipated  by 
the  air  it  meets  in  its  pafTage.  .*ind  this  too  is 
the  reafon  why,  though  we  can  eafily  judge  from 
what  part  a  found  comes  to  us,  we  cannot,  with 
like  facility,  dirtinguifh  on  what  fide  of  us  the 
body  is  that  difFufes  an  odour. 

Plato,  in  his  FiniEeus,  teaches,  that  odours  are 
f.tioke  and  mift  :  that  that  part  of  odours  which 
is  changed  from  air  into  water,  becomes  mift ;  but 
that  which  is  changed  from  water  into  air,  turns 
into  fmoke  :  whence  he  argues,  that  odour  is  more 
rare  thaij  water ;  but  more  dcnfe  than  air.     One 


proof  of  which  is,  that  if  any  one  flops  his  noflrils, 
he  will,  together  with  his  breath,  draw  in  air,  but 
not  odour.  Ariftotle,  lib.  ii.  de  Anim.  teaches,  that 
the  power  and  quality  of  odour  is  hot ;  and  that 
the  power  and  faculty  of  fmelling  is  placed  in  hot 
and  dry.  Hence  it  is  not  ftrange,  that  cold  and 
froft  render  odours  dull  and  fpiritlefs.  And  he 
farther  teaches,  that,  for  that  reafon,  odours  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  nouriftiment  of  the  body, 
nor  ever  excite  an  appetite  of  eating  and  drinking, 
but  rather  create  a  lothing  of  food  :  but  that  fweet 
odours  arc  conducive  to  health,  becaufe  they  tem- 
per and  dry  the  brain,  which,  of  itfelf,  and  from, 
the  vapours  of  our  food  and  nouriihment,  is  moifh 
and  humid. 

Ver.  710.  It  is  not  in  the  leaft  to  be  doubted, 
but  that  the  fame  tafte,  and  the  fame  fmell  is 
pleafing  to  fome,  and  ungrateful  to  others.  Now 
Lucretius,  in  thefe  twelve  verfes,  teaches,  that 
even  the  very  images  of  things  make  different  im- 
preflions  on  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  The  lion 
himl'elf  is  terrified  at  the  fight  of  a  cock  (for 
Lucretius  does  not  mean  what  fome  interpreters 
make  him  fay,  that  it  is  the  crowing  of  the  cock 
that  terrifies  that  wild  animal;,  becaufe  the  image 
of  the  cock  is  compofed  of  feeds  that  pierce  into, 
and  wound  the  eyes  of  the  lion,  fo  that  he  is  not 
able  to  fix  his  fight  againft  them.  Plin.  Nat.  Hift. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  18  fays,  that  it  is  the  comb  of  a 
cock  that  chiefly  frights  the  lion. 

Ver.  712.  It  is  certain  that  cocks  generally 
crow  at  certain  hours  of  the  night,  chiefly  be- 
tween midnight  and  break  of  day.     Dryden  fays. 

More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  this  cock, 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey  clock  ; 
And  fooner  than  the  mattin-bell  v/as  rung, 
He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  rooft,  and  fung. 

The  naturalifts  affign  feveral  reafons  of  this,  but 
none  that  are  convincing  :  the  fafeft  is  to  fay, 
that  the  cock,  like  other  animals,  has  certain  times 
of  fleeping  and  waking  ;  and  that  when  he  is 
waked,  either  of  himl'elf,  or  by  the  crow  of  ano- 
ther, or  by  the  noife  of  any  thing,  he  fixes  hinx- 
felf  that  he  may  not  drop  off  his  perch,  claps  his 
wings,  and  falls  a  crowing,  which  is  natural  and 
familiar  to  him,  as  well  at  certain  hours  of  the 
night,  as  often  likewife  of  the  day.  Shakfpeare 
calls  this  animal, 

■ The  trumpet  of  the  morn, 

Who  with  his  lofty  and  Ihrill  founding  throat. 
Awakes  the  God  of  day.  [iiamlet. 

And  Milton, 

The  crefted  cock,  whofe  clarion  founds 

The  filent  hours. — r— 


And  the  Romans,  who  began  their  natural  day  of 
twenty-four  hours  at  midnight,  named  and  diflin- 
guilhed  fome  parts  of  it  by  the  crowing  of  the 
cock.  The  firft  part  they  called,  "  Media  nox," 
which,  as  Cenforinus  calls  it,  was  indeed  "  Prin- 
cipium  et  Poftremum  Diei  Romani :"  the  fecond, 
"  de  media  nofte:"  the  third,  "  GaUlcinium," 
when  the  cocks  began  to  crow  :  the  fourth,  "  Con- 
icinium,"  when  they  left  off  crowing  :  the  fifth^ 
Kk  iij 
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''  ante  lucem ;"  the  fixth,  "  diluculum  :"  the 
feve/ith,  "  irane,"  &c.  But  in  this  computarion 
tiiere  is  but  one  cock-crowing  mentioned  in  all  ; 
but  Juvenal  mentiousdifTerenc  times  of  it,  Sat.  ix. 
vcr.  ic6. 

Q^iod  tanien  ad  cantum  Galli  facit  ille  fecundi. 

And,  indeed,  experience  teaches  us,  that  the  cocks 
naturally  crow  at  three  particular  times  in  the 
night  efpeciall/ '.  of  which  three  iesfons,  one  is 
about  an  hour  before  day.  as  our  old  Tufler  cb- 
ferves  in  his  Poetical  Hulbandry,  page  123.  where 
he  particularly  c-'.}iiiguiflics  the  fcveral  feafoiis  of 
the  cock's  crowing  iu  the  night,  in  thefe  old  fa- 
shioned verfes  : 

Cock  croweth  at  midnight  tinres  few  above  fix, 
With  paufe  to  his  fellow  to  anfwer  belwi.ct  : 
At  three  a  clock  thicker,  and  tT.en  as  you  know, 
Like  all  into  mattiiis,  near  day  they  do  cnnv. 
At  midnight,  at  three,  and  an  hour  yet  day, 
They  utttr  their  language  as  well  as  they  may. 

Veit.  7Z3.  Thus  lis  has  concluded  his  dll'puta- 
tion  conccrniug  the  fenles  :  but  fince,  when  the 
fenfcs  are  afleep.  we  imagine  many  things,  ima- 
gination is  a  fubjs<^  not  unworthy  a  philolcpher 
to  treat  of  :  He,  therefore,  to  ver.  829.  explains 
what  imagination  is,  and  the  caufc  of  it.  And 
firft,  in  thefe  twenty-fix  verfes,  he  alTerts,  that 
many  mofl  fubtic  ini-iges,  fome  flowing  from  bo- 
dies, others  formed  in  the  air  of  their  own  accord, 
and  others  differently  mixed  of  different  things, 
are  wandering  up  awd  down  on  all  fides  in  the 
air  ;  That  thefe  images  penetrate  into  the  mind ; 
and,  gently  moving  it,  are  the  caufe  of  imagina- 
tion Hence  we  think  we  fee  Centaurs,  Scylias, 
and  other  monfirous  things  that  never  had  a  be- 
ing ;  and  likewile  the  ghofts  and  ihsdov.-s  of  the 
dead.  Cicero,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  his  Epif. 
ilts,  ad  Familiar,  writing  to  Caflius,  who  had 
r.ewly  embraced  the  Epicurean  dodlrine,  tells  him, 
"  Fit  nefcio  quid,  ut  coram,  adiffe  vidcaris,  cum 
fcribo  aliquid  ad  te,  neque  id  xui  ei^^Xav  (px-.Tac-iitf, 
ui  dicunt  amici  tui  novi,  qui  putant  etiam  rics 
tMyoalmur,;  (pxvjaa'as,  fptSris  Catianis  excitari. 

Vcr.  73c.  l";jlly,  examining  this  opinion,  fays, 
"  Tuta  res,  VcUei,  nugatoria  efi."  This  whole 
affair,  "  Velleius,"  is  a  trifle:  and  adds  farther, 
"  Qsiid  eil  quod  minus  probari  poteil,  quani  om- 
riium  in  n.e  incidere  imagines,  ricmcri,  Archilo- 
chi,  Romuli,  NunL-E,  Pythagorx,  Piatonis,  nc?  ea 
forma  qua  illi  fuermt  ?  quomodo  ergo  illi  .■"* 
"What  is  there  that  can  lefs  be  proved,  than  tl.at 
the  images  of  all  mt:i  ciier  themfelves  to  me,  of 
Homer,  Archilochus,  R^^mulus,  Numn,  Pythago- 
ras, l-'lato,  and  yet  not  in  the  form  in  which  they 
were  ?  How  then  was  it  they  1  Let  us  confider 
cur  dreams,  where  the  jtowcxs  of  lancy  and  ima- 
gioatiin  are  mod  obfetvable.  ■  Thefe  our  pott  ex- 
plains, by  ei:t(.ring  images  v.?hich  p::l,^  through  the 
body,  and  Utjkc  the  fdul.  How  dcticicnt  this  is, 
any  one  may  l>e  fatisfnJ  from  his  own  obferva- 
tion  ;  for  that  will  tell  him  that  he  dreams  «f 
things ^t  a  vait  dillunce,  and  not  thought  on  for 
fouie  months.     What  thea  ?  Can  ihc  image  pals 


through  thofe  large  tracfts  of  air  whole  and  un-       I 
difturbed  i"   Are   they  not   as   thin  a  fubllance  as       ' 
the  Epicurean  foul,  and  as  eafily  diilolved  ?  Can 
they  enter  the  p;)res  of  the  body,  and  Hill  prc- 
ferve  their  order,   aud  the    mind    be  accounted 
mortal  for  the  fame  way  of  paffage,  and   this  hs 
ufed  as  an  argument  sgainft  its  infuGon  ?  Strange 
power  of  prejudice !  that  can   blind  the  fharpeft 
eyes,  make  them   dull   and  uuf.c  to  be  moved  by 
thefe  thick  and  ahrolt  palpaLlc  errors;  but,  per- 
chance, there  is  no  imagt  of  an  abfurdity,   and 
therefore  we  mufl  excuie  the  Epicurean  ;   Bcfide, 
fijine^things  are  prcfented  to  our  imagisiatiors,  of 
which  there  can  be  no  image ;  a  harp  feeras  to 
found,  when  it  lies  filent  in  the  cafe,  when  there 
is  Do  bfilk  vibration  of  the   firings  to  impel  the 
ambient  air,  and  create  a  found ;  for  found  does 
iidt  confift   of  parts  that  fly  from   the   body   (as 
Lucretiue  imagines);   it   is  only  an   agitation  cE 
the  rigid  parts  of  the  air,  as  a   thoufand  experi- 
ments can  evince;   bur.  tv/o  may  fuSce.     One  is 
taken  from  common  obfervation.     For,  touch  the 
founding  wire  cf  virgir.ak  at  one   eud,  and  the 
noifc  ceafcs,  though  the  ti..uch  cannot  hinder  the' 
flux  of  atoms  from   any  part  but   that  which  it 
immediately  preffes.     Tiie  other   is  known  to  all 
who  have  heard,  that  a  bell  will  not  found  in  the       J 
exhaufted  receiver,  though  the  parts  might  there       I 
fly  off  with  greater  eafe,  they  being  not  troubled        ' 
with  any  ambient  refilling  air. 

Ver.  732.  Tiiat  is  to  fay,  in  our  dreams  we  fe^ 
with  the  mind,  and  when  awake,  we  believe  the 
vilion  true  :  Yet  never  any  Centaur,  Scylla,  Cer- 
berus, or  any  monlier  cf  the  like  nature,  had  a 
being  :  But  the  images  of  fuch  things  come  and 
fliow  themfelves  to  our  minds,  from  the  feveral 
images  of  fcveral  things  joined  in  one  image 

Ver.  733.  The  Cciuaurs  were  feigned  to  be 
monilers  with  a  human  face,  and  the  body  of  a 
horfe.  Th.ey  were  indeed,  as  fome  fay,  people  of 
Thcffalia,  that  inhabited  the  mountain  Peliort, 
and  the  firft  that  fought  on  horfeback ;  whicit 
gavts  rife  to  the  fable.  Hence  they  were  called 
fem'iferi  and  bimetnbrss ;  anti  rubigena,  cloud-begot- 
ten, becaufe  they  were  begot  by  Ixion  on  a  cloud. 
See  more  of  them.  Book  V.  vcr.  930. 

rfcylia  was  feigned  to  be  a  monflcr,  whofe  up- 
per parts  refembled  a  woman,  and  her  lower  a 
compatiy  of  dogs.  Now  bcylla  was  the  daughter 
(f  I^iiorcus,  with  whom.  Glaucus  fell  in  l«vc;  and, 
being  defpifed  by  her,  he  applied  himfelftothe 
witch  Circe,  to  procure  a  fpell  to  make  her  love 
him.  But  Circe,  v.;ho  v.'as  htrftif  in  love  with, 
fJliiucu,",  and  enraged  that  he  preferred  Scylla  be- 
fore her,  infc*ftcd  a  fountain  in  which  Sc)lla  ufed 
to  haihe,  with  poifon  of  fo  noxious  a  nature,  that 
Scylla,  going  into  it,  inftantly  found  all  the  lower 
parts  of  her  body  transformed  into  the  mouths  of 
barking  dogs  :  Scared  at  this  deformity,  fhe  im- 
mediately threw  htrfcif  into  the  neighbouring 
fea,  on  the  oppofiie  coall,  of  which  they  likewile 
feigned  Charybdis  to  be  changed  into  a  rotlu 
And  there  are  now  two  dangerous  whirlpools  in 
the  Sicilian  fea,  called  by  the  name  of  thefe  two 
fabulous  mcalters.    Set  £ook  L  ver.  740.    J3ut- 
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there  was  another  Scylla,  daughter  of  Nifus,  kins 
of  Megara,  who  betrayed  her  father,  having  firft 
cut  off  his  fatal  hair  to  his  enemy  Minos,  with 
whom  fhe  was  in  love  :  and  was  changed  into  a 
heron.  And  Virgil  fays,  that  it  was  fhe  who  was 
transformed  into  this  monfter. 

Quid  loquar  ?  aut  Scyllam  Nifi,  quam  fama  fecu- 

ta  eli, 
Candida  fuccincflam  latrantibus  ingnina  monftrls, 
Dulichias  vexalTe  rates,  et  gurgife  in  alto, 
Ah  tiraidos  nautas  canibus  laceiaffe  mariiiis. 

Eclog.  vi. 

But  many  accufes  Virgil  of  confounding  the  two 
fables,  and  for  giving  to  the  Scylla  of  Nifus  what 
belongs  to  the  Scy!la  of  Phorcus,  and  read,  "  quid 
loquar?  aut  Scyllam  Miu,  aut  quani,  '  &c.  But 
Cerdanus  juftifies  the  common  reading,  by  the 
example  and  authority  of  Ovid,  who.  Amor.  lib. 
iii.  Eleg.  xii.  vcr.  18.  gives  dogs  likewife  to  the 
Scylla  of  Nifu6: 

Per  nos,  Scylla  pitri  cano  furata  capillos, 
Pube  promit  rabidos  inguinibufque  canes. 

And  of  Propertius,  L.  iv.  El.  iv.  v.  4. 

Quid  mirum  in  patrios  Scyllam  fxvifle  capillos, 

Candidaque  in  fosvos  inguina  verfa  canes  i 

This  too  was  feigned  tTo  be  a  monftrous  dog 
with  three  heads,  who  guarded  the  gates  of  hell ; 
fiom  whence  Hercules  is  faid  to  have  dragged 
him,  having  firft  bound  him  in  chains.  See  Book 
111.  ver.  loij. 

Ver.  736.  The  poet  here  mentions  three  forts 
of  images.  I.  Thofe  that  fly  from  real  things : 
Such  are  the  images  of  a  man,  of  a  lion,  of  a 
horfe,  of  a  houi'e,  in  a  word,  of  all  things  that 
ftrike  our  eyes,  and  are  the  caufe  of  fight.  I'. 
Thofe  which  of  their  own  accord  are  bred  in  the 
air  and  clouds  :  as  the  images  of  giants,  moun- 
tains, huge  beads,  and  the  like,  which  fometinies 
appear  to  us  in  the  clouds.  III.  Thofe  that  are 
compofed  of  the  conjoined  figure*  of  thefe  images ; 
And  fach  are  the  images  of  Centaurs,  Scyilas, 
Cerberus's,  and  the  like.  Of  the  two  firiL  forts 
he  has  already  treated  at  large' in  the  beginning 
of  this  book,  and  is  going  to  treat  of  the  third. 

Ver.  740.  Here  the  poet  teaches  how  the  third 
fort  of  image  is  made,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  that 
are  compofed  of  feverai  images  of  things,  joined 
in  one  image.  For  never  Centaurs,  Chimaaras, 
or  m.onfters  of  like  nature  lived,  or  had  a  being. 
But  the  image  of  a  Centaur  is  made  partly  of  the 
image  of  a  man,  partly  of  the  image  of  a  horfe. 
The  imaae  of  a  Chima;ra  is  made  of  the  image 
partly  of  a  man,  partly  of  a  goat,  partly  of  a  lion. 
And  in  like  manner  of  all  other  monflers. 

Ver.  748.  In  thefe  feven  verfes,  he.  proves,  that 
imagination  is  caufed  by  images;  becaufe  a  lion, 
for  example,  which  we  think  we  fee,  is  eau<Sl:ly 
like  a  lion  that  we  fee  with  our  eyes  :  And  ab 
figlit  is  made  by  images,  fo  too  is  imagination, 
which  is  equal  to  fight,  and  differs  from  it  in 
this  only,  that  the  mind  fees  objedls  that  are  in- 
•jijitble  CO  the  eye.    Thougli  our  traiillato^  has  in 


this  paflage  fully  enough  CTpreffed  the  dodlrinc 
of  l^ucretius,  yet  he  has  omitted  the  example  the 
poet  brings  to  illuftrate  liis  argument  :  Let  UJ 
fancy,  fays  he,  that  we  fee  a  lion  rather  than  any 
other  animal.  Certainly  a  lion  is  not  feen  by 
the  eyes  any  otherwife  than  by  his  image  :  But 
cogitation  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  fight 
is  :  Therefore  cogitation  is  made  by  the  appuHioli 
of  an  image,  which  image,  neverthelefs,  iv  indeed 
of  a  more  tenui'His  nature,  by  reafon  of  the  itior-e 
tenuioys  nature  of  the  mind. 

Ver.  755.  In  thef?  fifteen  verfes,  he  obferves, 
that  the  images  of  the  dead  feldom  offer  them- 
felves  to  men  who  are  awake,  but  pe'icrally  to 
chofe  who  fleep  :  The  reafon  of  which,  he  tells 
us,  is.  becaufe  the  images  that  are  continually 
wandering  to  and  fro  in  all  places,  rufli  with  fuch 
violence  upon  the  llecper,  that,  penetrating  into 
his  very  mind,  they  Ihake  and  difturb  it  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  begets  in  it  an  imagination  of  the 
very  things  whofe  images  they  are.  And  the 
reafon  why  we  believe  perfons  long  fince  dead  to 
be  adluaily  prefent  with  us,  is,  becaufe  the  fenfrs, 
by  which  alone  v/e  dillinguifh  between  true  and 
faile,  being  lulled  and  ftupified  in  fleep,  cannot 
perform  their  funiSions:  Bcfides,  the  memory  too 
isftupified,  and  we  do  not  at  that  time  even  re- 
colledl  that  the  perfon  who  fucms  to  be  prefent 
with  us  is  dead. 

Ver.  770.  But  thefe  images  which  appear  to  lis 
in  our  fleep,  run,  leap,  and  dance  up  and  down  ; 
of  which  the  poet,  in  thefe  ten  verfes,  gives  thij 
reafon  :  Becaufe,  fince  we  continue  fome  time  in 
the  fame  imagination,  it  is  not  all  that  while 
the  fame  image  that  is  before  our  mind;  but 
many  images  that  offer  thcmfelves  fucceflively, 
image  after  image,  in  a  never-ceafing  and  con- 
tinual flow.  Now,  if  all  thefe  images  remain  in 
the  fame  pofture,  the  thing  we  imagine  with  our-» 
fcives  to  fee  will  feeni  wirhout  motion,  but  if  the 
pofture  of  the  images  vary,  it  muft  of  neceffity 
feem  to  move. 

Ver.  775.  This  and  the  following  verfe  are 
rendered  from  three  verfes,  which  fome  copies 
have,  hut  the  interpreters  generally  rejedt  them. 
They  are  thefe  : 

Tanta  efl  mobilitas,  et  rerum  copia  tanta, 
Tantaque  fenfibili  quovis  ell  tem.pore  in  uno 
Copia  particularum,  ut  pofiit  fuppeditare. 

Creech  has  omitted  theni  in  the  text  of  his  Latin 
ediuon,  but  fays,  nevertheltfs,  that  a  probable 
meaning,  and  fuch  a  one  too  as  is  very  proper 
to  this  p.-iifage,  may  be  drawn  from  them.  The 
firR  of  them,  "  Tanta  eft,"  &c.  is  a  litsie  below 
in  the  original,  ver.  800.  and  in  this  tranflation, 
vcr.  8«iz. 

Ver.  788.  From  hence  to  ver.  831,  the  poet 
propofes  and  exjfains  f<mie  di.fliculties  that  may 
be  itarted  againll  this  do<Slrine  of  thinking,  by 
the  means  of  images.  The  firft  difficulty  is  con- 
tained in  ten  verfes,  to  this  efFedt.  Since  the 
miad  perceives  by  image*,  how  comes  it  to  pnfj 
that  we  can  think  on  any  objeOl  we  pleafe  }  For 
it  feems  ridiculous  to  pretend  ttiat  the  imaj'ss  c^.-, 
B.  k  iiij 
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fervc  our  will,  and  are  always  ready  at  hand  to 
obey  it.  The  fecond  is  in  fix  verfes,  to  rhis  pur- 
pofe.  Since  the  imarres  feem  to  move  with  jjrace- 
fulnefs,  and  even  to  obferve  time  and  meafure  in 
their  motions,  are  we  to  believe  that  they  have 
learned  to  dance  :'  A  thouglit  truly  worthy  of  a 
philofopher!  To  thefe  two  objedtions,  Lucretius 
anfwers,  in  twenty-four  verfes,  that  what  we  take 
to  be  one  fmgle  moment  of  time,  is  indeed  many 
TOoments;  fo  that  the  images  being,  as  they  are 
extremely  fubjedl  to  motion,  a  multitude  pf  them 
jJrefent  themfelves  to  us  every  moment,  and 
among  them  the  image  of  the  thing,  of  which  we 
pleafe  to  think.  Befides,  though  all  kinds  of 
jmages  are  continually  at  hand,  yet  they  being 
jnoft  tenuicus  and  fubtle,  the  mind  cannot  per 
ceive  them,  unlefs  (he  watch  with  great  diligence, 
and  endeavour  to  do  fo  :  for  fubtle  things  will 
efcape  unheeded  from  a  negligent  mind,  even  As 
they  do  from  a  carelefs  and  unwatchful  eye.  Thus 
Cicero  Tufcul.  QuEeft.  lib.  i.  fays  admirably  well, 
*'  Itaque  fscpe  aut  cogitatione,  aut  aliqua  vi  niorbi 
impediti,  apertis  atque  integris  oculis  et  auribus, 
nee  videmus,  nee  audimus."  But  the  fame  au- 
thor derides  and  confutes  this  opinion  of  Epicurus 
concerning  images,  and  the  caufe  of  thinking  by 
their  appulfion,  Epift.  lib.  ad  Caff.  Fpift.  xv. 
De  Natur.  Deor.  lib   i.    And  de  Divinat.  lib  ii. 

Ver.  804.  It  being  demanded,'  why  any  man 
could  think  on  what  he  pleafcd  ?  The  anfwer  is, 
That  images  are  conftantly  at  hand,  but  being 
very  thin  and  fubtle,  they  cannot  be  perceived, 
unlefs  the  mind  endeavours,  which,  though  preficd 
by  all  the  difficulties  propofed  concerning  images, 
yet  may  receive  a  farther  examination.  For,  firfl, 
the  mind  muft  think  on  the  obje(5l  before  this 
endeavour,  elfe  why  fliould  (he  ftrive,  why  apply 
herfelf  particularly  to  that  ?  And  that  this  argu- 
ment is  ftrong  againft  the  Epicureans,  is  evident 
from  that  queftion  which  Lucretius  propofeth  in 
his  fifth  book,  about  the  beginning  of  ideas  in 
his  deities,  which  I  have  already  refleded  on. 
But  more  :  This  endeavour  of  the  mind  is  a  mo- 
tion, nothing  being  to  be  admitted  in  the  Epicu- 
rean hypothefis  but  what  may  be  explained  by 
matter  varioufly  figured  and  agitated  ;  Now  Epi- 
curus hath  fettled  but  three  kinds  of  motion, 
xalx  ^at/itfiv,  yajci  •^ra.^iyx.Xunv,  and  xaiu,  -ZTXttyyiv , 
by  weight,  by  declination,  and  by  (Iroke;  and 
the  two  latter  neceffarily  fuppofe  the  former,  and 
therefore  if  that  xa]a  ray^sjv,  by  weight,  cannot 
belong  to  the  foul,  it  is  ablurd  to  conclude  this 
endeavour  to  be  either  of  the  latter  :  And  here  it 
muft  be  confidered,  that  the  Epicurean  foul  is 
material,  and  therefore  weight  is  a  property  of 
all  its  parts,  which  will  necelTitate  this  foul  to 
fubCde  in  all  the  veffels  of  the  body,  as  low  as 
poffible;  and  therefore  it  cannot  a(5lually  enjoy 
this  motion,  and  confequently  no  endeavour. 

Here  I  might  be  copious  (for  it  is  an  eafy  talk) 
in  laying  open  the  weaknefs  of  the  arguments, 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  our  limbs 
were  not  made  and  defigned  for  proper  offices 
and  employments ;  it  would  be  an  endlef*  trouble 
to  f  urfue  h^  through  all  the  abfurd^ties  which 


lie  in  his  opinions  concerning  fleep,  and  fponta- 
neous  motion  :  for  every  man  hath  his  own  con- 
ftant  experience  to  confute  them,  and  therefore, 
as  La(Santius  thinks  a  loud  laughter  the  only 
fuitable  reply  to  the  former,  let  the  others  be 
contented  with  the  fame  anfwer,  nor  hinder  me 
in  the  profecution  of  the  propofed  argument. 

And  here  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  a  thoufand 
of  thefe  ftories  are  the  genuine  produdions  of 
fear  and  fancy  :  Melancholy  and  inadvertency 
have  not  been  unfruitful ;  and  we  owe  many  of 
them  to  fuperftition,  intereft,  and  defign  :  But  to 
believe  all  counterfeit,  becaufe  fome  are  fo,  is  un- 
reafonable,  and  (hows  a  perverfenefs  as  faulty  as 
the  greateft  credulity.  For  \yhen  fuch  are  atteft- 
ed  by  rrultitudes  of  excellent  men,  free  from  all 
vanity,  deiign,  or  fuperftition,  who  had  the  tefti- 
mony  of  their  fenles  for  their  afTurance,  and 
would  not  believe  it  till  after  curious  fearch  and 
trial;  we  muft  allent,  or  fink  below  fcepticifm 
iifelf:  for  Pyrrho  would  fly  a  threatening  dpg, 
and  make  his  excufe,  ^^aXi'xov,  u-h  oXov  tov  a.tSoca'nw 
iKhwiaf  It  is  hard  to  put  oiF  the  whole  man. 
And  that  there  are  fuch  ftories  delivered,  with  all 
the  marks  of  credibility,  I  appeal  to  the  CoUedion 
of  Mr.  Glanvil.  Let  any  one  look  on  that  which 
is  recorded  by  the  learned  Dr.  Gale,  in  his  notes 
upon  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  third  fedion  of 
jamblichus  de  Myileriis,  and  then  I  (hall  give 
him  leave  to  ufe  his  atoms  and  his  motion  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  but  for  ever  defpair  of  an  ex- 
phcation.     The    ftory    fpeaks    thus   in    Englifh  : 

*  In  Lambeth  lives  one  Franci?  Culham,  an  honeft 
'  man,  and  of  good  credit ;  this  man  lay  in  a 
'  very  fad  condition  four  years  and  five  months : 
'  The  firft  fymptom  was  unufual  drowfinefs,  and 
'  a  numbnefs  for  three  days,  which  forced  him 
'  to  take  his  bed  :  In  the  firft  month,  he  took 
'  little  or  no  meat  or  drink;  the  fecond,  he  fafted 
'  ten  days,  and  often  afterward  five  or  feven, 
'  He  fed  on  raw  and  boiled  meat  with  equal 
'  greedinefs;  never  moved   himfelf  in   the    bed, 

'  and  waked  conftantly  for  the  firft  years,  at  leafk 

'  never  clofed  his  eyes,  but  kept  them  fixed  and 

''  ftcady.     He  made  no  articulate  found,  nor  took 

■  any  notice  of  his  wife  and  children,  nor  feemed 

to  feel  the  knives  and  lances  of  the  chirurgeons. 

'  -At  laft,  given  over  by  all,  he  thus  unexpededly 

recovered:     In    the    Whitfun.   week,  1675,  he 

feemed  to  be    wakened  out    of  a    very  found 

fleep,  and  (as  he  relates  it)  his  heart  and  bowels 

grew   warm,    and   his   breaft    freed   from   that 

weight  which  before  oppreft  it,  and  he  heard  a 

voice  which  bid  him  go  to  prayers,  and  then  he 

fhould  be  well.     Paper  and  ink  being  brought, 

with  a  trembling  hand,  he   writ   thefe   words : 

'  I  defire  that  prayers  be  made  for  me."     Two 

minifters  came,  and  when  they  had  fufficiently 

examined   the  matter,  and  found  it   free  from 

all  cheat,  they  began  thofe  prayers  which  the 

Englifh  liturgy  appoints  for  the  fick,  and  when 

they    were  come   to   "  Glory    be    to   the    Fa- 

•  ther,"  &c.  the  fick  man  fpake  with  a  loud  voice, 
'  Glory  be  to  God  on  high."     And  in  two  days 

time,  his  feet,  hands,  and  other  limbs,  Were 
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*  perfecflly  reflored  ;  but  he  could  not  remember 
'  any   thing  that  was  done  to  him  during  all  the 

•  four  years  And  this  relation  I  affert  to  be  very 
'  true.'  Now,  though  fuch  as  thefe  do  not  diredly 
prove  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  yet  they  fuf- 
nciently  take  off  all  pretenfions  of  the  Epicureans 
againll  it ;  lince  they  evidently  prove,  that  there 
are  fome  fub'le  unfeen  fubftances  permanent  and 
durable,  and  confequently  immaterial  ;  for  they 
cannot  imagine  that  any  material  fubftance,  thin- 
ner than  fmoke  or  air,  can  be  lefs  i'ubjedl  to  dif- 
folution  than  thofe,  though  they  contradid  them- 
felves,  and  grant  the  eternal  bodies  of  their  deities 
to  be  fuch. 

Ver.  S20.  Thefe  two  verfes  our  tranflator  has 
omitted.     They  run  thus  in  the  original ; 

Deinde  deopinamur  de  fignis  maxima  parvis  : 
Ac  nos  in  fraudem  induimus,  fruftramur  et  ipfi. 

In  thefe  two  verfes  the  poet  adds  a  third  difficulty 
concerning  the  diftradion  or  abfence  of  the  mind  : 
for  often,  even  when  we  are  awake,  we  lead  our- 
felves  into  errors  and  deceptions  :  as  when  we  con- 
ceive a  fmall  objedltobeagreatone.  Thus  Ariftotle 
lib.  de  Infonin.  fays  :  That  we  are  eafily  deceived 
in  matters  rflating  to  the  fenfes,  efpecialiy  w.hen 
cur  mind  is  any  ways  moved  and  difiurbed  :  as 
men  in  love  have  always  in  their  mind,  and  feem 
to  fee  the  likenefs  of  the  objedl  of  their  flame  : 
Thus  cowards  fancy  to  themfclves  that  the  enemy 
is  coming  to  attack  them,  &c.  Of  which  Casfar 
gives  us  an  inftancein  his  Commentaries,  de  Bello 
Gall.  lib.  i.  where  he  relates  of  one  Confidius,  a 
man  otherwife  very  expert  and  knowing  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  that  being  fent  to  get  intelligence  of 
the  motions  of  the  enemy,  he  was  ftruck  with 
fuch  a  terror,  that  when  he  came  back,  he  re- 
ported he  had  feen  things  that  he  never  faw. 

Ver.  82:.  A  fourth  difTiculty,  if  It  be  another 
from  the  former,  is  contained  in  thefe  ten  verles. 
"Why  the  fame  image  appears  to  us  in  our  fleep, 
in  different  kinds  and  forms  :  for  example,  now 
a  male,  now  a  female,  now  young,  now  old, 
&.Z.  But  he  anfwers,  That  we  ought  not  to 
admire  at  this,  fmce  a  man  who  flecps  is  deprived 
of  the  ufe  of  his  external  fenfes,  nay,  even  of  his 
memory;  infoniuch  that  he  forgets  the  greateft 
part  of  his  dreams. 

Ver.  832.  To  the  foregoing  difputation,  he 
fubjoins,  in  thefe  twenty-feven  verfes,  another  of 
Epicurus's  opinions :  viz.  The  eyes  were  not 
made  to  fee,  nor  the  ears  to  hear,  nor  the  tongue 
to  fptak,  nor  the  teet  to  walk,  &c.  becaufe  thefe 
members  were  prior  to  feeing,  hearing,  fpeaking, 
walking,  &c.  For  Epicurus  taught,  that  the 
members  of  our  body  were  not  made  defignediy 
for  proper  ufes,  but  being  made  by  chance,  the 
ufe  that  firft  offered  itfelf,  was  laid  hold  of  by 
each  member  ;  For  if  any  thing  was  made  for  a 
certain  future  ufe,  that  ufe  muff  have  been  known 
before;  or  fomething  muft  have  pre-csifted.  that 
fignified,  that  fuch  a  ufe  would  be  convenient  or 
neccfiary  :  For  example,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
previous  ufe  of  fighting,  fleeping  and  quenching 
tile  thirfl^  armour,  beds,  cups  had  never   be?n 


thought  of.  Thus  the  eye  could  not  be  made  for 
the  fake  of  feeing,  Cnce  nothing  had  been 
feen  before  there  was  an  eye  to  fee  with,  nor  was 
it  known  what  fight  was  to  be ;  nor  the  ear  for 
the  fake  of  hearing,  fince  nothing  had  been  heard, 
and  it  was  unknown  what  hearing  was  to  be. 
And  in  like  manner  of  the  other  members  of  the 
body. 

rhis  was  the  opinion  of  the  Epicureans  con- 
cerning the  members  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 
And  certainly  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  Phy- 
fics  of  Epicui  us,  that  can  be  faid  to  be  moil  im- 
probable, not  to  ufe  a  harfher  term,  it  is  what 
Lucretius  in  this  place  afferts.  But  why  was 
Epicurus  of  this  opinion  ?  The  reafon  is  as  evident 
as  the  opinion  is  extravagant :  becaufe  he  faw  that 
otherwife  he  muft  have  allowed  a  Providence, 
which  is  not  more  vifible  in  any  thing  than  in 
the  wonderful  mechanifmof  the  parts  of  a  human 
body.  But  all  the  anciem  philolophers  were  not 
of  this  wild  opinion  ;  and  Ariftotle  blames  Anax- 
agoras  for  this  belief,  when  at  the  fame  time  he 
owned,  that  man  was  themoft  prudent  of  all  ani- 
mals, becaufe  of  all  of  them,  he  alone  had  hands  : 
fmcc  his  hands  were  evidently  give*i  him,  that  he 
might  ufe  them.  The  Stoics  too  were  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  ;  witnefs  Cicero,  lib.  3.  de  Finibus, 
where  we  find  thefe  words  :  "  Jam  membrorum, 
id  eft,  partium  corporis  alia  vidcntur  propter 
ufum  a  natura  effe  donata,  ut  manus,  crura,  pedes, 
et  ea,  qux  funt  iiitus  in  corpore,  quorum  utiiitas 
quanta  lit  a  niedicis  difputatur;  alia  autcni  nul- 
1am  ob  utilitatcm,  quafi  ad  quemdam  ornatum, 
ut  Cauda  pavoni,  plumx  verlicolorus  columbis, 
viris  mammx  atque  Burba."  Of  the  members, 
that  is,  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  fome  feem  to  be 
given  us  by  nature  for  ufe,  as  the  hands,  the 
legs,  the  feet,  and  thofe  that  are  within  t!ie  body, 
of  which  hew  great  is  the  utility  the  phyficians 
are  ftill  in  difpute  :  Others  for  no  fervice,  but 
rather  for  ornament  as  the  tail  to  the  peacock, 
the  changeable  featheis  to  pigeons,  and  the  nipple^ 
and  beard  to  man.  Galen  proves  by  a  long  dif- 
courfe,  and  many  examjiles  in  his  excellent  treatife, 
De  ufu  Partium,  that  every  animal,  without 
the  help  of  any  teacher,  preconceives  the  faculties 
of  his  own  foul,  and  to  what  ufe  to  put  the  parts 
of  his  body  ;  a-  for  example,  ttic  harp  taught  not 
the  muficiari,  nor  a  pair  of  tongs  the  fmith  to 
make  them.  And  Ladtantius  too  confutes  this 
doiftrine  if  Ej'icuru-^,  in  his  book  De  Opificio 
Dei,  cap.  vi.  where  he  argues  in  thele  words  : 
"  Quid  ais,  Epicure  ?  Non  funt  ad  videndum 
ocuh  nati  ?  Cur  igitur  vident  ?  Poftea,  inquit, 
ufus  eorum  apparuit.  Videndi  ergo  cauf  A  nati 
funt ;  fiquidem  nihil  poffunt  aliud  quam  videre  : 
Item  membra  cjetera  cujus  rei  caufa  nata  fint,  ipfe 
ufus  oftendit  :  Qui  utique  nullo  niodo  polfet  ex- 
iftere,  niii  effent  membra  omnia  tam  ordinate  ac 
providenter  effcdta,  ut  ufum  poffent  habere.  Quid 
enim  fi  dicas,  aves  non  ad  volandum  effe  natas, 
neque  feras  ad  fjeviendum,  neque  pifces  ad  na- 
tandum,  neque  iioniinis  ad  fapiendum,  cuni  ap- 
pareat  ei  natura  officioque  fervire  animantes,  ad 
quod  cit  quxque  generata,    Sed  videlicit  qui  fuin-> 
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mam  veritatcs  airfir,  femper  erret  neceffe  eft. 
Si  eniai  non  Providently  fed  fortuitis  Atomoruni 
coQcurfionibus  nafcuntur  omnia,  cur  nunquam 
fortuito  accidie,  fic  coireilla  principia,  ut  efficerent 
animal  ejufmodi,  quod  naribus  potius  audiret, 
oderetur  oculis,  auribus  cerneret  ?"  &c. 

Ver.  842.  This  has  been  the  conftant  reading 
©f  all  the  fo^;mcr  editions,  and  therefore  I  would 
not  alter  it  in  this :  Lucretius  fays, 

Kon  fuit  ante  videre  oculorum  lumina  nata. 

where  I  take  "xJer:  to  mean  not  the  light  by 
which  we  fee,  but  the  ufe  of  feeing  :  which  is 
better  etprefied  by,  No  fight  before  the  eye,  than 
by,  No  light,  &c. 

Ver.  852.  "  £x  ufa  qux  font  vitaque  reperta," 
fays  Lucretius  :  upon  which  Faber  obfervts,  that 
the  word  '•jita  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  the 
Greeks  ufe  to»  /S;ay,  not  ?aiJiv  ihat  is  to  fay,  lor 
cipio-icncc,  and  sr^al'C"  tJv  h  rui  /3/'«.  which  the 
word  convenience  docs  not  fully  exprefs.  Maci- 
lius,  lib.  i.  V,  61. 

Per  varies  ufu?,  artem  experientia  fecit, 
Lxemplo  monf^rante  viam. 

Ver.  85-9.  If  any  one  ftart  any  difficulty  con- 
cerning hunger  and  thirft,  Lucretius  fully  folves 
it  in  thcfe  eighteen  vcrfcs.  Many  bodies,  fays  he, 
exhale  and  flow  from  all  things  ;  but  moft  of  all 
from  animals,  many  through  the  pores  of  the 
body,  many  through  the  mouth  :  now  thefe  parts 
btii.g  withdrawn,  and  gone  away,  the  reft  cleave 
not  i'o  clcfe  and  firni  together,  and  therefore  the 
whole  body  muft,  of  ncceflity,  be  the  weaker. 
To  fill  up  thefe  intervals  and  empty  fpaces,  we 
take  in  meat  and  drink,  which  repair  tne  decays 
of  the  body,  and  make  it  whole  again:  and  thus 
it  recovers  its  fcrtugth.  Drink  too  fervcs  to  re- 
frefli  u.=  ,  a.^d  cools  that  heat,  which,  for  want  of 
it,  would  dry  too  much,  and  parch  up  all  the  in- 
ward parts  of  the  body. 

'  Hunger  and  thir.1  are- by  many  ranked  among 
the  number  of  fenfes  :  and  indeed  it  cannot  eafily 
be  conceived,  how  a  fenfible  appetite  can  be  in- 
cited and  ftirred  up  to  a  defire  unkfs  fome  ob- 
jeft  be  prefcntt-d  to  it,  on  which  it  may  fettle  and 
lir  its  dc.fire  :  And  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be  hard  to 
deny,  that  they  are  fcnfes  as  well  as  appetites; 
For  certainly  if  hunger  and  thirft  induce  a  aefue 
«f  meat  and  drirk,  they  doubilcfs  fuppofe  before- 
hand a  feiife  of  the  want  of  them  :  And  thus, 
vhen  we  have  once  conceived  a  fenfe  al  thofe 
things,  and  reflected  on  the  good  they  will  da  us, 
we  are  neccffarily  induced  to  a  defire  of  having 
them,  in  order  to  remove  the  troublefome  fen- 
fation,  that  the  want  of  them  has  brought  upon 
us. 

Ver.  869.  This  and  the  five  next  verfes  are  fo 
excellent,  that  I  cannot  but  befpeak  the  readers 
particular  attention.  Where  can  hunger  with 
his  wide-gsping  jaws  be  more  properly  lodged, 
than  in  the  almoft  patched  up  veins?  And  what 
can  ,emere  aptly  txprtfled,  than  that  panting 
and  lucrt-winded  thirft  is  wafhed  Irom  the  body 
by  the  iufulion  of  moiftnre  \  Thus  Lucretius  be- 


lieves that  thirft  is  caufed  by  hot  vapours  tbat 
kindle  a  flame  in  the  bowels,  and  all  philofopherj 
agree  that  thirft  is  an  appetite  cf  cold  and  moif- 
lure. 

Ver.  877.  In  thefe  twenty-eight  verfes,  he 
briefly  inquires  into  the  caufe  of  the  voluntary 
motion  of  animals,  which  he  explains  in  this 
manner.  Certain  feeds,  by  which  the  will  to 
move  may  be  ftirred  up  in  the  mind,  ftrike  the 
mind :  This  caufo«  the  mind  to  will ;  and  that 
flie  may  execute  what  Ihe  wills,  ftie  roufes  up 
tiie  foul  that  is  annexed  to  her,  and  diffufed 
through  the  whole  body,  (fee  Book  11.  v.  249.) 
And  hence  the  whole  frame  is  moved  and  thruft 
forward  :  But  becaufe  the  foul,  that  thin  and 
fubtle  fubftaace,  may  fcera  infufiicient  to  move  fo 
great  a  weight,  he  teil  us,  that  the  air  from 
wit.hout  comes  to  her  afliftance ;  and  entering  in. 
to  the  poies  of  the  body,  as  it  is  rarefied  by 
motion  (for  bodies  exercifed  with  motion,  become 
rare),  helps  to  drive  on  the  burden  :  And  thus 
the  body  is  moved  and  flioved  forward  by  the 
foul  labouring  within,  and  by  the  air  that  enters 
from  without,  even  as  a  (hip  is  driven  with  fails 
and  oars  :  Tliefe  indeed  feem  to  be  but  weak  in- 
ftruments  :  but  fo  too  is  a  gentle  gare  that  drives 
the  ftouteft  veiTel  before  it ;  and  weak  too  is  the 
hand  tliat  governs  the  rudder,  yet  it  twills  the 
ftiip  about,  and  makes  it  change  its  courfe,  even 
in  its  fall  career  :  Thus  too  there  are  fmall  en- 
gine=  that  will  heave  up  mighty  weights. 

Ver.  883.  In  like  manner,  Book  II.  v.  249.  he 
taught,  that  the  will  i:-  the  principle  of  motion. 
In  animals  the  will  moves  firft,  and  thence 
The  motions. 'pread  to  the  circumference, 
And  vig'rous  action  through  the  limbs  difpcnfe 
And  ver.  2j8.  That  the  beginning  of  all  motion 
is  within  the  heart, 

All  motions  rife  within  the  heart, 

Beginning  by  the  will,  then  run  through   ev'ry 
part. 

Thus  too  Ariftotle,  lib,  v.  de  Animal.  afTerts, 
that  the  will  and  the  mind  are  the  two  caufes  of 
motion. 

Ver.  892.  The  body  of  animals,  who  are  ex- 
ercifed with  motion,  grows  rare.  See  the  rea- 
fon.  ver.  863. 

Ver.  895.  Both  thffe  things,  &c.]  i.  e.  The  will  to 
move,  and  ihc  air  that  enters  into  the  rarefied 
body  :  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  the  firft  caufe 
of  motion,  and  the  caufe  that  advances  and  helps 
on  that  motion.  For  the  poet  fays,  that  not  only 
an  internal  but  an  external  caufe  like  wife  contri- 
butes to  animal  motion. 

Ver.  896.  "  Lucret.  Ut  navis  velis  ventoque." 
But  Creech  has  followed  the  judicious  conjedure 
of  GafTendus,  who  thinks  it  ought  to  be  read, 
"  remii  ventoque  ;"  For  fails  and  wind  are  in  ef- 
fcifl  but  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Ver.  899.  But  becaufe  it  may  feem  ftrange, 
that  the  minute  corpufdes  of  images  ihould  m.ove 
the  whole  body,  he  confirms  the  truth  of  his  af- 
fertion,  by  an  example.  Now  Ariftotle,  Median, 
cap.  7.  g:v£8  the  reaibn,  why  the  higher  the  faiU 
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•  yard  I's  th:  {hip  fails  the  faftcr,  even  with  the 
laiae  (hect,  and  the  l-inie  wind.  But  to  compre- 
hend the  reafon  of  it  aright,  it  will  do  well  to 
Ituow  in  the  firfb  place,  why  a  lever  will  ir.ove  a 
Vveight  of  To  great  a  burden  as  we  daily  fee  it  does. 
A  Icvtr  is  a  bar  of  iron,  or  of  wood,  a  little 
crooked  at  one  end  :  The  Greeks  call  it  f/-ox>~os, 
the  La  ins,  I'iiiis,  and  the  crooked  end  rojlrum  : 
from  whence  perhaps  comes  our  roftle,  by  which 
nAme  it  is  known  in  fome  places,  though  it  be 
generally  called  a  lever.  Vitruvius,  lib.  8.  cap, 
lO.  teaches.  That  if  we  put  the  roflruin  of  a  lever 
under  a  weight,  which  a  multitude  of  hands  can- 
not move  ;  if  but  one  man  weigh  down,  or  de- 
prefs  the  handle,  or  other  end  of  the  lever,  it 
will  cafily  lift  up  the  burden  :  The  reafon  of 
which  is,  becaufe  the  foremoft  pert,  or  roftrum 
of  the  lever,  which  is  Ihorter  from  that  prtllion, 
that  is  in  the  place  of  the  centre,  undergoes  and 
bears  the  burdens  ;  and  becaufe  the  head  or  handle 
of  the  lever,  being  farther  diftant  from  that  prcf- 
fion  or  centre,  does,  v/hen  it  is  weighed  and  pref- 
f'ed  downward,  make  a  motion  of  circination,  as 
they  call  it ;  and  by  that  motioa  caufes  the  pref- 
iiou  by  a  few  hands  to  heave  up  a  werght  of  the 
greateft  burden.  For  always,  by  how  much  more 
the  hindmoft  part  of  the  lever,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
part  from  the  centre  to  the  lever's  handle,  which 
is  weighed  down  by  the  mover,  is  longer  than 
the  foremoff,  that  is  to  fay,  than  that  part,  which, 
from  the  centre,  belongs  to  the  roflrum  of  the  le- 
ver; fo  much  the  more  eafily  v/ili  the  burden  be 
moved. 

This  being  premifed.  It  is  eafy  to  underiland 
why  a  fail,  fwelied  with  wind,  makes  a  veffel  move 
very  fwif;!/,  though  the  fail-yard  be  not  far  dif- 
tant  from  the  top  of  the  maft  ;  For  the  maft  is,  as 
the  lever  ;  the  foot  or  bottom  of  the  maft  fupplies 
the  place  of  the  prefhon  or  rowler ;  and  the  wind 
which  iiils  the  fail,  is  as  the  mover.  Therefore 
the  farther  diftant  the  fail-yard  is  from  the  foot 
of  the  mail,  the  fafter  the  fliip  will  be  driven  : 
For  the  line,  that  is  farthell  removed  from  the 
centre  draws  the  largeft  circle  :  and  the  larger 
each  circle  is,  the  fwifter  it  is  n>oved. 

Ver.  902.  Of  this  Vitruvius,  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 
and  -AriUotle  6.  Mechan.  gives  this  reafon:  Be- 
■caufe  the  rudder  fupplies  the  place  of  the  lever  ; 
the  fhifs  of  the  burden,  the  pilot,  of  the  mover, 
and  the  hinges  on,  and  to  which  the  rudder  hangs 
and  is  faftcned,  the  place  of  the  preflion  or  roller. 
■  Ver.  9C5.  Lucretius  having  made  his  animal 
perform  all  the  operations  of  the  fenfes,  puts  him 
to  bed ;  yet  leaves  him  not  even  there,  but  con- 
fiders  him  while  he  is  afleep ;  and  difputes  of 
fleep  to  ver.  97c.  and  from  thence  to  ver.  1031. 
of  dreams.  In  the  tirft  place  he  teUs  us,  that 
fltep  IS  caufed  hy  the  foul's  being  grown  fo  weary 
and  feeble,  that  ihe  can  no  longer  fupport  the 
limbs  (for  the  fnul  is  the  foundation  of  the  bo- 
dy) ;  and  thence  proceeds  a  weaknefsof  the  joints, 
End  a  remiffion  of  the  ferfes.  Now  the  reafon 
why  the  foul  is  thus  opprtfled,  is  evident  :  For 
the  body  is  inctffantly  weakened  by  the  exter- 
nal air,  and  by  that  which  it  infpires  and  draws 


in  :  for  that  air  does  not  only  brufli  and  rake  the 
f'.irface  of  the  body,  but  entering  into  the  porcj 
and  pafTages,  is  admitted  and  received  into  the 
inmoft  3)arts,  and  llrikes  and  grates  them  like- 
wile  :  This  caufes  a  disjunction  or  I'eparation,  of 
the  firft  bodies,  and  the  dilTolution  of  tlie  foul  it- 
felf  of  necefiity  follows  that  feparation,  infomuch, 
that  part  of  it  is  thrown  out,  part,  to  ufc  the 
words  of  Pliny,  recedes  ifico  the  middle,  and  the 
remaining  part,  that  is  overmuch  disjoined,  is 
dlfperfed  and  fcattered  through  the  memberg  ', 
And  from  hence  we  may  underhand,  why  amoft 
profound  fleep  enfues  after  labour  and  eating:  For 
food  chokes  up  and  fluffs  the  pnffages  throogk 
which  the  foul  ought  to  move  freely  :  and  thence 
proceeds  a  greater  difTipatioii,  or  a  greater  con- 
(lipation  of  the  foul :  And  by  wearincfs  and  lai-. 
fitude  the  body  grows  weaker,  and  that  weaknefs 
produces  the  lame  eiFe(Ss  as  repletion,     'if  tv^j  « 

■rh'J  (TvyxDitrfj  'rctt>i!rra'>f/.ivaiv,  n  £jr«ars;^;i3^£>6;ii,  ji  Jia- 

•rz  f/LZv  l^oiSi'j'luiv ,  rk  Ss  ff-yvjK j«  r/»v^s;v.  Epicurus  ni 
Herodotum. 

Ovid.  Metani.  ii.  v.  625. 

Somne  qu.iesrerum,  placidlfhmc  fomne  Dccrum^ 
Pax  animi,  cjuen:  cura  fugit,  <jiii  corda  diurnis 
Felli  minifteriis  inulc;s,  reparafque  labori. 

* O  facred  reft ! 

Sweet  pleaii(;g  fleep  '■  of  all  the  powers  the  beflfj 

O  peace  of  mind,  rcpp.jrer  of  detay, 

Whole  ba'ms  renew  tfie  limbs  to  labours  of  they 

day;  i 

Oare  riiuns  thy  foft  approach,  and  fullen  flics\ 

away.  -* 

And  Shakefpeare  deferves  to  be  here  remembered; 

Sleep,  that  locks  up  the  fenfes  from  their  care  : 
The  death  of  each  day's  life  :  tir'd  nature's  bath  ?' 
Balm  of  hurt    minds !     Great    nature's  I'ecoiii 

Courfe, 
And  her  bed  nurfs  :  Chief  nourifhcr  in  iife'5  fcail: 
Death's  counterfeit  1 

And  Sir.  W.  Davenant  in  Gondibert. 

The  weary  world's  beft  med'cine,  fleep  '. 

Sleep  fiiuts  thofe  wounds    where   injur 'd  lover* 

v.eep, 
And  flies  th'  oppreffnrs  to  relieve  th'  opprefs'd. 
Sleep  loves  the  cottage,  and  from  court  abllains; 
It  flills  the  fcamen,  though  the  florm  be  high; 
Frees  the  griev'd  captive  in  his  clofefl  chains. 
Stops  want's  loud  mouth,  and  blinds  the  treach- 

'rous  fpy. 

Ver.  9C7,  Thefe  four  verfes  we  have  had  already 
in  this  book,  V.  186.  See  there  the  notes  vpon 
them. 

Ver.  916.  Firft  in  thefe  fixteen  verfes  he  teacher, 
that  flccp  is  caufed  in  us,  vvhen  by  reafon  of  the 
power  of  the  foul's  being  impaired  and  wtakeiiedj 
the  members  of  the  body  are,  in  a  manner, 
loofened  and  diffolved.     Our  ictifes,  faja  he,  are 
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locked  up,  and  hindered  by  fleep  from  perform- 
ing their  fundions:  But  our  fenfes  proceed  from 
the  operation  of  the  foul :  Therefore  it  necefiariiy 
follows,  that  when  the  animal  is  afleep,  his  foul 
znud  partly  be  gone  out  of  him,  partly  be  retir- 
ed into  (he  ismoft  receffes  of  the  body,  and  partly 
be  difperfed  through  the  members.  But  he  will 
not  aljow,  that  when  the  animal  fleeps,  the  foul  is 
entirely  retreated  from  the  body  ;  for  unlefs  fome 
part  o'  it  remained  alive,  neither  the  animal,  nor 
his  fenfes  could  awake,  or  revive  again  after  his 
ileep.  This  heilluftrates  by  an  example  :  For. as 
fire,  buried  in  afhes,  is  not  wholly  exringuiflied  ; 
fo  neither  is  the  whole  foul  estindl  in  a  fleeping 
animal. 

Ver.  918.  Ariftotle  almoft  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
jn  his  book  de  Somn.  where  he  fays,  that  fleep  is 
a  coition  of  heat  in  the  inmoft  parts  of  the  body, 
and  a  natural  compreflion  of  it,  by  the  circumfu- 
fion  of  its  contrary,  cold  ;  becaufe  the  humidity  of 
the  exhalation  repels  and  drives  the  heat  into  the 
interior  region  of  the  body. 

Ver.  93a-  In  thcfe  four  verfes,  he  fays,  that  he 
•will  now  tell  what  caufe?  this  change  and  altera- 
tion of  the  foul  :  How  it  is  pofiible  that  Ihe  can 
be  divided  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  ejefled 
partly  out  of  the  body,  as  to  retire  partly  into 
the  inmoft  parts  of  it,  and  as  to  be  partly  difperfed 
through  the  members,  and  to  languifh  and  be- 
come dull  and  ftupified  together  with  the  whole 
body. 

Ver.  936.  In  thcfe  twenty-three  verfes,  he  ex- 
plains the  caufes  of  the  body's  growing  wear)', 
and  falling  into  flumber.  He  bf-gins  by  the  air, 
as  well  that  which  externally  ilrikes  the  body  on 
all  fides,  as  that  which  is  drawn  in  and  breathed 
by  animals  in  their  refpiration.  For  the  firfl: 
muft  necefiarily  very  often  ftrike  the  utmoft 
parts  of  bodies,  which  it  always  furroun Js  :  and 
the  air  that  is  infpired  or  drawn  into  the  body 
mnft  likewife  flrike  the  interior  parts  of  it :  Now 
thefe  twofold  ftrokes  are  the  caufe  that  diflurbs 
the  fites  and  orders  of  the  atoms,  and  of  the  en' 
fuing  weaknefs  of  the  whole  body  and  foul  :  For 
part  of  the  foul  is  forced  out  of  the  bcoy,  part  of 
it  retreats  inwardly,  and  part  of  it  is  difperfed 
through  the  limbs;  fo  that  its  parts  being  thus 
disjoined  and  difunited,  it  can  no  longer  perform 
its  due  funiftions :  And,  therefore,  the  motions  of 
ferfe  being  changed,  the  fenfo  too  goes  away.  And 
thus  what  was  the  body's  prop  and  fupport  being 
abfent,  the  body  muft  neceffariiy  grow  weak  and 
fail. 

'  Ver.  939.  That  i«,  that  things  may  be  fafe  and 
the  better  protefted  from  the  injuries  of  tkc  air, 
they  are  covered  with  flcins,  barks,  &c.  Cicero, 
lib.  ii.  de  Nat.  Door,  purfues  this  yet  farther  -. 
"  Aniniantium,"  fays  he,  •'  aliae  coriis  te&.x 
funt,  alix  villis  veftitx,  alia;  fpinis  hirfutas  :  plu- 
ma  alias,  alias  fquama  videmus  obdudlus,"  &>. 
Some  animals  are  covered  with  hides,  fome 
clothed  with  hair,  and  fome  are  horrid  with 
bridles :  We  fee  others  wrapt  up  in  feathers, 
others  in  fcales,  others  in  fhells,  &c.  Thus  Pliny, 
lib.  vii.  in  Prooem.  "  Ante  omnia  unum  animan- 


tium  cun(Sl;orum  alienis  velat  opibus :  Ceteris 
vero  tegumenta  tribuit,  teftas,  cortices,  coria,  fpi- 
nas,  villos,  fctas,  pilos,  plumam,  pennas,  fquamas, 
vellera,  &c. 

Ver.  951.  Thus  Pliny,  lib.  xi.  cap.  ult.  fays, 
"  Somnum  effe  animi  in  fefe   medium  receffum." 

Ver,  957.  iVlilton,  in  Paradife  Loft: 

The  timely  dew  of  fleep 

Now  falling,  wich  foit  llumb'rer  weight,  inclines 
My  eyelids — — 

And  again : 

Then  gentle  fleep  with  foft  oppreffion  feiz'd 
My  drowfed  fenfe. 

Ver.  959.  In  thefe  eleven  verfes,  the  poet  gives 
a  reafon  why  we  arc  moft  inclined  to  fleep,  and 
fleep  moft  foundly  after  eating  or  labour.     Be- 
caufe, fays  he,  the  aliment,  as  it  diftributes  itfelf 
through  the  body,  affccSts  it  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  two  forts  of  air  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
argument :   Nay ,  the  ftrokes  it  gives  are  the  great- 
er, becaufe  it*  body  is  more   firm   and  folid  than 
that  of  air.  And  we  fleep  the  founder  after  labour, 
becaufe  more  atoms  being  agitated  and  put  into 
motion  by  the  hard  labour  of  the  wearied  body, 
tiiey  mutually  difturb  and  diforder  one  another  : 
And  thence  it  proceeds,  that  the  foul  retires  far- 
ther into   the  interior  parts ;  that  a   greater  part 
of  it  is  thrown  out ;  and  that  the  particles  of  the 
foul  that  remain  within,  are  the  more  feparated, 
and  the  farther  disjoined  from  one  another.     Ari- 
ftotle, lib.  de  Somn.  et  expergef  fays  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  that   the    humid  vapours  of  meat   and 
drink  afcend,  and  are  be  rue  upwards;  that  when 
they  are  mounted  as  high  as  they  can  go,  they 
then,  becaufe  they  are  heavy  and  corporeal,  fall 
down  again ;  aad  drag  along  with  them,  and  de- 
trude into  the  interior  parts,  the  native  vital  heat, 
which   of  its  own  accord  is  borne  upwards;  by 
which  means  fleep  is  produced:    And,  therefore, 
after  meat  fleep  is  generally  fhe  moft  profound. 
Likewife  after  labour,   becaufe   labour  diff-lves, 
and  in  a   manner  corrupts  the  body.     But  that 
which  wears  oiTfrom  a  wafting  body,  is  as  meat 
undigefted.     Thus  Ariftotle  ;   But  our  phyficians 
give  us  another  reafon  :  They  tell  ua,  that  we  are 
difpofed  to  fleep  after  we  have  eaten,  becaufe  the 
ventricle  being   then  full,  the  blood  has- nrt  fo 
free  and  open  a  pafl^age  down  the  aorta,  which, 
fince  it  lies  behind   the   ftomach,  muft  therefore 
be  comprefl"ed  by  it,  when  it  is  filled  and   turgid 
with  aliments:  Thus  this  repletion  of  the  ventricle 
1  inders  the  blood  from   deicending  in  the   fame 
quantity  as  it  did  before  when  the   ftomach  was 
empty  :   Nay,  on   the  contrary,  it  forces  it  to  af- 
cend in  greater  plenty  toward  the  head,  which, 
for  this  reafon,  feems  more  fluffed  after  a  plenti- 
iul  meal  than   it   was  before,  and  the  face  too 
grows   redder    and    hotter,   as    do    likewife    the 
hands  :    And  this  any  man  may  difcern  by  expe- 
rience in   his  own  perfon  :    Novv^,  tha  blood  thus 
rufliing  to  the  head,  comiiren"es  the  glands  of  the 
brain,  and  hinders  the   free  feparation  of  the  ani- 
mal fpirits  by  them  :    To  this  we  may  add  the 
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mixture  of  the  thick  chyle  with  the  blood;  which 
Biixture  intricates  the  volatile  parts  ©f  it,  that 
other.vift.  ■.\'ould  he  feccrneil  by  the  glands  of  the 
brains.  We  are  inclined  to  fleep  after  hard  la- 
bour, walkinjj,  and  the  like ;  for  this  reafon  : 
There  is  a  certain  q'l.'ntity  of  fpirit?  neccfTiry  for 
every  mufciilar  motion  ;  now  all  motion  dilTipates 
thefpiiit'*,  and  confecjuently  the  more  violent  the 
motion  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  oiflipation  ;  and 
this  diffipation  mutt  of  nectCity  produce  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  parrs  and  ni.  nibers  of  the  body  : 
Among  the  reft,  of  the  brain,  which  then,  accord 
ing  to  fome,  fubfides,  and  thus  hinders  animal 
fecretion.  For  the  fame  reafoi;  too,  we  are  fleepy 
after  having  been  long  awake;  as  alfo,  btcaufe 
the  brain  being  reUxed  for  want  of  fpirits,  which, 
keeping  the  fibre>  turgid,  are  the  caufe  of  all  the 
ftiffiiefs  and  ftrait-nfs  of  the  bidy,  the  dull  and 
heavy  ferum  inundates  in  the  brain. 

Sleep,  therefore,  is  a  thing  which  the  frailty  of 
human  nature  makes  neccffary  :  and  fince  all  our 
motion'  and  anions  depend  on  parts  that  are  fo 
eafily  diffipatcd  as  the  fpirifs  are,  it  is  of  abfolute 
rec' (Try  that  we  alli>w  fome  time  to  recruit,  by 
fleeping,  what  we  lofe  by  being  awake.  Thus 
fleep  may  properly  be  defined,  a  certain  feriation 
of  the  external  fenfes,  that  is  to  fay,  a  total  ceffa- 
tion  of  all  fenfation  and  voluntary  motion,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  defedl  of,  or  an  impaired  and  di- 
minilhed  motion  in  the  animal  fpirits,  not  from 
any  fault  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  brain  :  Or  other. 
vsrife  :  Sleep  is  a  fufpenfion  of  adtion,  and  an  im- 
potence in  which  the  foul  is  in  a  manner  disjoined 
from  the  body,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  not  to  perceive 
or  know  any  thing  that  pafies  in  it :  And  thus 
the  caufe  of  fleep  muft  be  the  defecl  or  fault  of 
that  part  by  which  the  foul  is  united  to  the  body, 
i.  e.  of  the  animal  fpirits,  which,  by  their  motioij 
to  the  brain,  excite  in  the  foul  the  perception  of  all 
fuch  things  as  occafioned  their  reflux  to  the  brain  ; 
For  the  operations  of  the  exterior  fenfes  are  per- 
formed when  we  are  awake,  and  in  this  manner  : 
The  nerves  of  the  organs  of  fenfation  being  ex- 
tended and  turgid  with  fpirits,  that  are  tranfmit- 
ted  to  them  from  the  brain,  are  flruck  by  the 
fpecies  of  things;  then  the  fpirits  themfelves,  by 
a  certain  refdition  towards  the  brain,  make  an 
impreflion  on  the  faculty  that  refides  within  it  : 
Whence  it  follows,  that  unlefs  the  interior  facalty 
be  moved,  and  perceive,  there  can  be  no  fenfa- 
tion. This  being  granted,  it  neceiTarily  follows, 
that  the  feriation  of  the  exterior  fenfi;s,  of  wliich 
we  were  fpeaking,  therefore  happens,  becaufs  the 
erifices  of  the  nerves  grow  weak  and  flag  ;  and 
by  that  means  are  ftopped  up  :  And  thus  the 
nerves  being  no  longer  turgid  by  the  afflux  of  the 
ipirits,  but  rather  relaxed,  the  members  begin  to 
lail,  the  fpirits  no  longer  refult  towards  the  brain 
nor  san  propagate  or  carry  on  to  the  interior  fa- 
culty the  ftrokes  they  receive  from  exterior  ob- 
jects. But  thefc  things  require  a  longer  difputa- 
tion  than  this  interpretation  will  permit. 

Ver.  970.  Here  the  poet  begins  to  treat  of 
dreams.  Now  Epicurus,  as  was  faid  before,  was 
of  opinioiij  that  the  minds  of  fleeping  animals  are 


ftruck  and  moved  by  external  and  adventltioai 
images,  and  that  theie  are  the  caufes  of  dreams. 
And  the  reafon,  fays  Lucretius,  why  we  chiefly 
dream  of  thofe  things  about  which  we  are  moftly 
taken  up  and  bufied  in  the  day,  notwithftanding 
that  images  of  all  kinds  are  coniiantly  at  hand, 
is,  becaufe  the  pafTages  through  which  the  images 
had  fo  often  entered,  are  not  clofed  up,  and  there- 
fore more  eafily  receive  and  admit  the  images  that 
belong  to  the  adlions  in  which  we  have  been  em- 
ployed, than  thofe  that  appertain  to  other  things. 
And  not  only  the  dreams  of  men,  but  of  other 
animals,  may  be  explained  in  this  manner.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  fome  dreams  fright 
us  more  than  others;  for  they  whofe  images  are 
compofed  of  rough  feeds,  that  rudely  grate  and 
wound  the  mind  upon  which  they  flrike,  mull  of 
neceffity  be  the  mod  frightful.  This  is  the  ac- 
count Lucretius  gives  of  the  caufe  of  dreams  ia 
general ;  and  he  enumerates  feveral  dreams  that 
are  moft  ufual  to  men,  and  afcribes  the  chief  caufe 
of  them  to  the  various  defires,  employments,  and 
diverlinns  with  which  they  have  been  taken  up 
and  bufied  when  they  were  awake,  and  in  which 
their  thoughts  were  principally  employed.  Ari- 
ftotle  fays,  that  dreams  are  the  relics  of  thofe 
things  which  the  fenfes,  when  awake,  perceive; 
and  that,  fince  the  ohjeAs  of  our  waking  fenfes 
do  not  immediately  vanifli,  as  foon  as  the  fenfes 
ceafe  to  be  afTetSed  with  them,  but  remain  fome 
fmall  time,  and  at  leaft  leave  behind  them  a  ftrong 
impreCion  on  our  thoughts,  it  is  nothing  ftrange 
that  the  images  of  thofe  things  which,  when  we 
were  awake,  we  either  did  or  fpoke  of,  or  thought 
of,  fbould  offer  themfelves  to  us  when  we  are 
afleep  :  Macrobius,  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii. 
enumerates  five  feveral  forts  of  dreams  which  the 
ancients  had  obfervcd,  and  diftinguifhed  by  as 
many  feveral  names.  The  Greeks  called  them, 
ovei^Oi,  hox/ix,  ^^'/tficilKT/xoi,  hu-3v:oii,  and  <piiivla(rf!,ei' 
The  Latins,  "  Somuium,  vifio,  oraculunl,  info^i- 
nium,"  and  "  vifus,"  which  laft  is  the  word  Ci- 
cero always  ufes  when  he  has  occafion  to  exprefs 
the  ^avjixjr^z  of  the  Greeks.  It  would  be  too  te- 
dious to  give  an  account  of  each  of  them,  and  of 
the  fuperftitious  credulity  of  the  ancients  con- 
cerning dreams:  Wc  therefore  refer  the  reader 
to  MacrobiuF,  in  the  place  above  cited,  where  he 
will  abundantly  find  wherewith  to  fatisfy  his  cu- 
riofijy.  Chaucer,  in  his  tale  of  the  Cock  and  the 
Fox,  gives  us  a  phyfical  reafon  of  dreams .  We 
will  be  obliged  to  Dryden  for  his  thoughts,  which, 
as  he  has  tranflated  them  into  modern  words,  are 
as  follows  : 

All  dreams 

Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred, 
iTum  rifing  fumes  of  undigefted  food, 
And  noxious  humours  that  infect  the  blood: 
When  choler  overflows,  then  dreams  are  bred 
Of  flames,  and  all  the  families  of  red  : 
Red  dragons,  and  red  beafts,  in  fleep  we  view; 
For  humours  are  diftinguifli'd  by  their  hue. 
From  hence  we  dream  of  war,  and  warlike  things. 
And  wafps,  aod  koniets,  with  their  double  flings. 
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Choler  aduft  cor|peals  mir  blood  with  fear; 
Ihen  black  bulls  tofs  us,  and  black  devils  tear. 
Iti  farp;uine  airy  dreams  aloft  we  bound  : 
"With  rheums  opprrTs'd,  we  fink  in  rivers  drown'd|: 
The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream. 

And  the  fame  author,  in  another  part  of  the  fame 
poem,  fums  up  the  whole  affair  of  dreams  in  a 
few  lines,  which  are  likewife  thus  rendered  by 
Dryden : 

Dreams  are  hut  inferlut^es  which  fancy  makes; 
M'hen  monarch  reafon  lleeps,  tliis  mimic  wakes  ; 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  court  of  coblcrs,  and  a  mob  of  kings. 
J.ight  fumes  are  merry  ;  groITer  fumes  are  fad  ; 
Uoth  are  the  reafonable  foul  run  mad  : 
And  many  monftrous  things  in  dreams  we  fee, 
That  never  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  can  be. 
S.imctlmes  we  but  rehearfe  a  former  play  :         "p 
The  night  reftoresour  a(5lions  done  by  day,         > 
As  hoiinds  in  fiecp  will  open  for  their  prey.         J 
Sometimes  forgotten  things,  long  cad  behind, 
Rnfh  forward  to  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind  : 
The  nurfes  legends  are  for  truth  receiv'd, 
And  the  man  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believ'd  : 
Jn  Ihort,  the  farce  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece  ; 
Chimeras  all,  and  more  abfurd,  or  lefe. 

Ver.  979.  The  meaning  is,  that  they  who  go 
to  fee  plays  for  fome  days  together,  are  apt  to 
dream  of  them  at  night,  and  in  their  dreams 
fancy  they  fee  the  adlors.  hear  them  repeating 
their  parts,  and  the  mufic  playing ;  as  aifo  that 
they  fee  the  ajdience  and  the  decorations  of  the 
fiage.  This  is  the  fenfe  of  Lucretius,  which  I 
fhe  rather  take  notice  of,  becaufe  the  words  fport 
and  play,  in  the  firft  line  of  this  paragraph,  ex- 
prcfs  but  ill  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  which 
the  poet  is  fpeaking. 

Ver.  10C.5  Here  the  poet  begins  to  treat  of 
frightful-dreams,  and  teaches,  that  they  are  canfed 
hy  images  that  flow  from  things  which  are  com- 
jofed  of  rough  feeds. 

Ver.  10C7.  The  words  of  the  text  are, 

At  varix  fitgiunt  volucref,  pennifque  repente 
ijollicitant  divupi  nodlurno  tempore  lucos,  &c. 

In  which  we  may  obfervc  a  feoff  even  worthy  of 
Lucretius  :  Lucus,  a  grove,  is  thus  defcribrd  by 
the  Scholiafb  upon  Homer  :  was  ts^to;  truvaharr; 
Siu^  'ixc^Vf  «*'  ^ioif  Kfit^afiiws.  Every  place  plant- 
ed with  trees,  having  v»'ater,  and  confccrated  to 
the  god».  Now  Lucretius  inipioufly  infinuates, 
that  the  gods  cannot  protedl  their  inmate  birds 
from  the  image  of  a  hawk. 

Ver.  tciz.  Dreams  of  this  nature,  which  are 
«f  the  f.rt  *he  ancients  called  infimnia,  are  ele- 
gantly dcfcribed  by  Petronius,  in  tbefe  verfcs : 

Somnia  qua:  mentes  ludur!;,  volitantibus  umbris, 
Hon  delubra  Deum,  nee  ab  athere  .numina  mit- 

tunr, 
Sed  Gbi  quifque  faclt.   Nam  quum  piodrata  fopore 
tirget  membra  quics,  et  mens  fine  pondere  ludit, 
Quicquid  luce  fuit,  tenebris  agit  :  oppida  bello 
Cjul  ^latir,  et  fiammis  miferandas  fxvit  in  urbcs, 


Tela  videt,  verfafquc  acies,  et  funeraregum, 
Atque  exundantes  pcrfufo  fanguine  campos,  &c. 

To  which  I  add  tbefe  two  excellent  verfes  of  the 
author  of  the  Difpenfary,  in  a  defcription  of 
night : 

The  flumb'ring  chiefs  of  painted  triumphs  dreajn. 
While  groves  and  ftreams  are  the  foft  virgin's 
theme. 

Ver.  1036,  1027.  Thefe  four  verfes  are  omit* 
ted  by  Creech. 

He  was,  according  to  fome,  the  fon,  according 
to  others,  the  fervant  of  Somnus,  the  god  of  fleep, 
and  father  of  dreams.  Morpheus  was  fo  called, 
becaufe  his  province  was  to  imitate  tk;  ftcaipz:, 
the  looks  and  forms  of  men.  He  is  defcribcd  by 
Ovid,  Metam-  xi.  ver.  564,  where,  fpeaking  of 
Somnus  the  god  of  fleep,  he  fays,  that 

Excitat  artificem,  fimularoremque  figurrc 
Morphea.  Non  illo  juffus  folertior  alter 
Exprimit    inceffas,    vultumque,    modun\qiie    lo- 

quendi : 
Adjicit  et  vefles,  et  confuetifTima  cuique 
Verba  :  fed  hie  folos  homines  imltatur— — 

Thus  rendered  by  Dryden  : 

Somnus,  the  drowfy  god, 

Excited  Morpheus  from  the  fleepy  crowd  ; 

Morpheus,  of  all  his  num'rous  train,  exprefs'd 

The  fliape  of  man,  and  imitattd  beft  : 

The  walk,  the  words,  the  geftures  could  fupply. 

The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely  : 

Plays  well,  but  all  his  acSinn  i.s  coiifin'd. 

Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 

But  Mr.  Rowe,  in  his  Ulyfu-'s,  ertencJs  his  pov.-er 
much  farther,  nay,  even  makes  him  a  god,  but, 
I  think,  without  authority  :  However,  the  pat- 
fage  is  well  worth  the  tranfcnbing  : 

Still,  whefi  the  golden  fun  withdraws  his  beams, 
And  drowfy  night  invades  the  weary  world, 
Forth    flies  the   god   of   dreams,  fantaflic  Mor- 
pheus : 
Ten  thoufand  mimic  fancies  fleet  around  him. 
Subtle  as  air,  and  tarious  in  their  natures  : 
Each  has  ten  thoufand  thoufand  diff'rent  forms, 
In  which  they  dance,  confus'd,  before  the  fleeperj 
While  the  vain  god  laughs  to  behold  what  pain 
Imaginary  evils  give  mankind. 

This  Morpheus  had  two  brothers,  or  felfow-fer- 
vants,  Phobctor  or  Icelos,  and  Phantafus,  who 
likewife  had  their  peculiar  offices  allotted  them  : 
This  too  we  learn  from  Ovid,  in  the  place  above 
cited.  I  omit  the  original,  and  will  give  it  only 
as  tranllated  by  Dryden  : 

Another  birds,  and  beaAs,  and  dragons  apes. 

And  dreadful  images,  and  mrnfter-fliapes  : 

This  demon,  Irelos',  in  heav'n'shigh  hall, 

The  gods  have  nam'd,  but  men  Phobetor  call : 

A  third  is  Phantafns,  whofc  adlions  roll 

On  meaner  thoughts,  and  things  devoid  of  foul : 

Earth,  fruits,  and  flow'rs,  he  reprefents  in  dreams. 

And  folid  rocks  unmov'd,  and  running  ilr«aius> 


NOTES  ON 

According:  to  tliis  cllfttn^Hon  of  their  feveral  of- 
fices, this  laft,  Phantafus,  would,  if  the  tranflator 
of  thefe  verfts  had  thought  fit,  have  been  more 
proper  to  reprefent  his  fink,  or  lazy  pool. 

Ver.  1027.  "  Lacum  ac  dolia  curta."  For  it 
was  the  cuftom  at  Rome,  to  fet  tubs,  or  earthen 
pots,  in  the  corrers  of  the  ftreets,  for  the  paffc-n- 
gers  to  make  water  in.  This  we  learn  from  C. 
■Titius,  who  lived  in  the  fame  age  with  Luciiius, 
and  who,  in  an  oration  he  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Fannian  law,  has  this  paffage,  as  we  find  it  cited 
by  Macrobius,  Saturnal.  lib.  ii.  cap  I  a.  "  Inde  ad 
comitium  vadunt,  ut  litem  fuam  faciant :  dum 
«unt,  nulla  eft  in  angiporto  amphora,  quam  non 
impleant,  quippe  qui  veficam  plenam  vini  habe- 
ant."  Faber  fays,  pofitively,  that  thefe  veffels 
were  not  of  wood,  but  of  earth,  and  made  by  the 
potters;  yet  dolium,  I  think,  always  fignifies  a 
wooden  veiTel. 

Ver.  1029.  "  Babylonica  magnifico  fplendore." 
Babylon  was  a  city  of  Alia,  and  the  making  of 
hangings,  carpets,  &c.  with  figures,  and  of  divers 
colours,  was  firft  invented  there,  and  from  thence 
they  were  called  Babylonica.  Plin.  lib.  viii.  cap. 
48.  '=  Colores  diverfos  pidur-x  intertexere  Baby- 
lon maxime  ceiebravit,  et  nomen  impofuit."  See 
above,  ver.  25.  Plautus  in  Sticho. 
Turn  Babylonica  periftromata  confutaque  tepetia 
Advexit  minimum  bons  rei. 

And  in  Pfcud.  he  calls  them, 

Alexandria  belluata  conchyliata  periftromata. 

Martial  lib.  viii.  Epig.  xxviii. 

Non  ego  prrstulerlm  Bibylonica  pida  fuperbc 
Texta  Semiramia  qux  variantur  acu. 

For  Semirarais  reigned  at  Babylon.  And  Cowley, 
David,  iii. 

The  room  with  golden  tap'ftry  glitter'd  bright, 
At  once  to  pleafe,  and  to  confound  the  fight. 
Th'  excellent  work  of  Bibylonian  hands. 

But  purple  coverlets  or  counterpoints  feem  to 
have  been  anciently  niofi  in  ufe,  efpecially  among 
great  perfons.     Homer,  II.  ix. 

And  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  ver.  f  06. 

Et  farrano.indtirmiat  oftro. 

That  is,  Tyrian  purple.  Thus  too  Stat.  The- 
baid.  i. 

■ Pars  oftro  tenues,  auroque  fonantcs 

Emunirc  toros. ■ 

And  Plato  the  comedian,  in  Athen.  ii.  fays,  they 
Jie  III  zXivaii  IXi^ayjo-rmri  aa)  ^^u/t.airi  ■src^(^u^oQJi'jr- 
voig,  &c. 

Ver.  1030.  Some  accufe  Lucretius  of  immo- 
defty  in  this  paflage;  but  I,  fays  Creech,  difcover 
a  great  deal  of  art.  For  he  would  ritver  have 
treated  of  dreams  of  tliis  nature,  unlefs  the  expli- 
cation of  them  had  been  abfolutely  ncceflary,  in 
order  to  the  natural  introduAion  and  connexion 
•f  the  fubiiquent  difpntation  of  luli,  and  of  love. 
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Ver.  1034.  "  Quafi  tranfaflls  omnibus  rebus," 
fays  Lucretius ;  that  is,  cjiv ' Aipoo7>i]r,it  riXitra.vlis,  as 
1,  fays  Faber,  know  an  excellent  author,  who  is 
very  ikilful  in  thefe  matters,  expreffes  hiaifelf. 
But  Theocritus  expreffes  it  otherwife, 

'Bv^K^in  Tx  lAiyirit.     Idyl.  ii. 

Ver.  J036.  Here  Creech  has  omitted  fourteen 
verfes  of  his  author,  which  thefe  fifteen  fupply. 
In  them  the  poet  gives  us  a  lively  image  of  all 
manner  of  concupifcence,  and  explains  the  whole 
affair  of  luftful  love,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  mind 
as  to  the  body.  Beautiful  images,  faye  he,  move 
the  mind ;  the  mind  brings  the  feed  from  all  the 
members  of  the  body  into  the  genitals,  which 
parts  fwell  to  an  eredion,  and  after  that  the  ac- 
tion is  confummared. 

Ver.  1039.   Lucretius  fays, 

Ex   homine   hum3num  femen  cict  una  hominls 

vis : 

Creech  interprets  the  laft  words,  "  una  hominis 
vis,"  to  mean  either  the  image  of  a  beautiful  bo- 
dy moving  the  mind,  or  the  mind  itfelf  bringing 
the  feed  from  all  the  parts  of  the  body. 

Ver   l»40.  Lucretius, 
Quod  fimularque  fuis  ejedlum  fedlbus  exit, 
Per  membra,  atque  artus  decedit  corpore  tota 
In  loca,  &c. 

Upon  which  Faber  obferves,  that  the  word  toto  h 
Dot  ufcJ  without  reafon,  but  means  an  entire  bo- 
dy, that  has  not  loft  any  of  its  members;  for  it 
often  happens,  that  mutilated  parents  get  muti- 
lated children;  which  !«  confirmed  by  many  ia- 
difputable  examples :  therefore  the  feed  comes 
from  all  the  members.  It  is  certain  too  that 
Tertullian  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  when  he 
faid,  that  in  the  fury  of  the  adl,  when  the  feed  is 
eje(5lcd,  fomething  feems  to  go  out  even  from 
the  very  foul.  "  Denique,  ut  adhuc  verecundia 
magis  pericliter  quam  probatione,  in  illo  ipfo  ul- 
timo voluptatis  teftu,  quo  genitale  virus  expelli- 
tur,  nonne  aliquid  de  anima  qunque  fentimus  ex- 
ire."  TertuU.  de  Aninia.  All  this  is  true,  fays 
Creech ;  but  Lucretius  meant  fomething  elfe, 
which  others  may  better  conjedure  than  I  ex- 
prefs. 

Ver.  104??.  This  and  the  two  following  verfes 
run  thus  in  the  original  ? 
Namque  omncs  plerumque  cadunt  in  vulnus,  et 

illam 
Emicat  in  partem  fanguis,  unde  icimur  iiflu  : 
Et,  fi  comminus  eft,  hoftem  ruber  occupat  humor. 

Thefe  verfes,  Lambinus,  Faber,  &c.  expunge ;  yet 
they  feeni  to  carry  a  meaning  very  proper  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  not  to  be  unworthy  of  Lu- 
cretius.    Lambinus  confefTes,  that  he  could  not 
fee  any  connedion  between  them  and  the  forego- 
ing verfes,  and  therefore  was  for  rejetfling  them  : 
And  this  is  the  point  I  am  going  to  examine- 
The  verfes  that  precede  them,  run  thus : 
Inritata  trment  loca  femin^,  Ctque  voluntas 
Ejicere  id,  quo  fe  contendit  dira  libfdo ; 
S 
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Idque  petit  corpus  mens,  unde  'ft  faucia  amore  : 
Namque  omnes,  &c. 

Which  I  thus  interpret :    Thofe  parts  being  en- 
raged by  the  feed,  fwell ;   and  thence  arifes  a  de- 


I  For,  (lung  with  inward  rage,  he  fSings  around,     , 
And  ftrives  t'  avenge  the  fmart  on  that  whica 
gave  the  wound. 

Ver.  1057.    Some  copies  read  frigida,  others 


fire  of  ejefting  the  feed  on  that  part  to  which  the    prvida  cura :    Creech,  in  this  place,  takes  notice 


raging  Jufl  is  ftriving  to  attain  :  and  the  mind 
tends  to  that  body  from  which  fhe  received  her 
wound  of  love.  "  Namque  omnes,"  &c.  For  all 
men,  for  the  moft  part,  fall  upon  their  wound ; 
and  the  blood  gufhes  with  violence  towards  the 
part  from  whence  we  are  wounded;  and  if  the 
murderer  be  near  us,  the  red  liquor  will  fpout 
upon  him.  What  follows,  makes  the  conne(5tion 
appear  yet  more  plain  : 

Sic  igitur  veneris  qui  telis  accipit  i(Slum, 
Uode  feritur,  eo  tendit. 

That  IS  to  fay,  in  like  manner,  he  who  is  wound- 
cd  by  the  darts  of  Venus,  tends  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  was  ftruck.  But  Nardius  gives  ano- 
ther interpretation  to  the  laft  of  thefe  verfes,  and 
fays,-  the  poet  fpcaks  of  a  dead  body  that  bleeds 
afrefli  if  the  murderer   approach   it ;  of  which  I 


of  neither.  Faber  is  abfolutely  for  fer-vida,  and 
fays,  every  man  will  approve  that  reading,  who 
can  truly  fay  from  his  heart,  "  Nunc  fcio  quid  fit 

amor ."     The  care  that  is  caufed  by  love,  is 

hot,  it  glows,  it  burns  :  fiaXi^oM  jiiXs;,  wv^oiv^a.  /Ss- 
Xifiva,  Z7v^i  ■udvlx  (siQa'rla.i.  Creech  alfo,  in  his 
Latin  edition,  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  fays, 
he  too  will  approve  of  it,  who  obferves,  that  Lu- 
cretius is  explaining  the  rife  and  increafe,  or  pro- 
grefs  of  love:  Firft,  A  drop  of  it  didills  upon  the 
heart,  thence  proceeds  a  vehement  define,  which 
is  nourifhed  by  the  images  that  are  continually 
prefenting  themfelves  to  the  wounded  lover,  in- 
fomuch,  that  though  the  ubje6l  of  his  flame 
be  abfent,  yet  her  name  is  always  founding  in  his 
ears.  But  Dryden  feems  to  approve  of  frigida 
cura,  as  we  may  judge  by  his  tranflation  of  this 
paffage : 


•k..  ,,»»,»-  JT, ..„„«    k^,.,,.f..  ..,.«„  \.^  v,:^c^\f  i  For  fierce  defire  does  all  his  mind  employ, 

the  rather  dilapprove,    becauie   even  he   himlelt  1         1       ,        ,  re  ,  ■       • 

__:n  _..  .11 :u.  c.xx  •„  u. u...  .v„.  .u_  i  And  ardent  love  aflures  approaching  joy. 


will  not  allow  the  faft  to  be  true;  but  that  the 
wounded  fall  upon  the  fide  on  which  they  are 
"wounded,  is  not  only  confirmed  by  experience, 
but  a  natural  reafon  may  be  given,  why,  in  all 
probability,  it  cannot  be  otherwife :  for  all  things 
bend,  and  incline  to  fall  on  the  fide  on  which  is 
their  imbecility,  and  whatever  is  fupported  by  a 
certain  force,  when  that  force  comes  to  be  im- 
paired, from  whatever  caufe  it  happens  to  be  fo, 
muft  of  neceflity  incline  to  the  fide  on  which  is 
its  weaknefs ;  and  when  the  weak  part  gives 
way,  it  drags  along  with  it  into  ruin  the  parts 
that  are  annexed  to  it,  and  which,  together  with 
it,  make  the  whole.     This  we  may  obferve  daily 


Such  is  the  nature  ofthat  pleafing  fmart, 

Whofe  burning  drops  diftil  upon  the  heart  : 

The  fever  of  the  foul  (hot  from  the  fair, 

And  the  cold  ague  of  fucceeding  care. 

If  abfent,  her  idea  (till  appears, 

And  her  fweet  name  is  chiming  in  your  ears. 

Ver.  1063.  In  all  the  Latin  authors,  fays  Fa- 
ber, numerous  as  they  are,  there  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  any  thing  that  equally  ought,  or  defervcg 
to  be  read,  as  the  following  verfes.  And  yet 
there  have  been  fome  men  heretofore,  and  at  thl« 
day  many  of  the  fame  fort  are  to  be  found,  who 
ftrenuoufly  contend,  that  they  ought,  if  poflible, 


of  buildings,  and  of  cripples.    Now,  the  wounded  ,  ^^  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as 


part  muft  grow  weak,  not  fo  much  by  reafon  of 
the  difTolution  of  its  contexture,  as  becaufe  of  the 
lofs  of  blooJ  and  animal  fpirits,  which  Hippo- 
crates himfelf,  lib,  de  Aliment,  allows  to  be  the 
caufes  of  ftrength  ;  therefore  wounded  animals 
riuft  naturally  fall  on.  the  fide  on  which  they  re- 
<t\\t  their  wound.  "  Coruit  in  vulnus,"  fays 
Virgil  of  Pallas,  whom  Turnus  flew.  .^n.  x. 
ver  488.  And  this  I  prefume  fufficicnt  to  jufti- 
fy  the  retaining  thefe  verfes,  notwithftanding 
the  cenfure  of  thofe  learned  interpreters  who 
have  abfolutely  reje(3ed  them,  fince  it  proves 
them  to  have  a  vifible  and  natural  connedlion, 
not  only  with  what  went  before,  but  likewifc 
with  what  follows,  which  Dryden  has  thus  ren- 
dered : 

So  likewife  he  who  feels  the  fiery  dart 
Of  ftrong  defire  transfix  his  am'rous  heart; 
Whether  fome  beauteous  boy's  alluring  face, 
Or  lovelier  maid,  with  unrefifted  grace, 
From  her  each  part  the  winged  arrow  fends, 
And  whence  he  firft  was  ftruck,  he  thither  tends; 
Reftlefs  he  roams,  impatient  to  he  freed, 
Aad.  eager  to  injcd  the  fprightly  feed. 
6 


abounding  with  manifeft  abominable  impurities. 
Hard  fate  of  our  poet !  whofe  fo  ufeful  counfels, 
whofe  fo  falutary  advices  have  been  thus  ill  re- 
ceived, and  met  with  fo  improfperous  fuccefs : 
For  though  he  cry  out  with  all  his  might, 

Sirenas,  hilarem  navigantium  pcenam, 
Blandafque  mortes,  gaudiumque  crudele, 
EfFugete,  6  miferi,  tortumque  ab  littore  funem 
Rumpite ; 

Though  he  prove,  by  many  arguments,  that  luft 
incontinence,  and  debauchery,  are  the  dire(5left 
roads  that  lead  to  inevitable  ruin  and  perdition, 
and  that  we  ought  therefore  to  have  in  abomina- 
tion, and  to  avoid  and  fly  from,  more  than  we 
would  from  the  jaws  of  devouring  ferpents  and 
wild  beafts,  thofe  infamous  proftitutes,  who  lead 
by  the  nofe  their  inconfiderate  admirers  :  though 
he  (hows,  that  eftates,  reputation,  and  the  health 
and  welfare,  both  of  the  mind  and  body,  are  ruin- 
ed that  way^  notwithftanding  all  this,  I  fay,  there 
are  fome  fo  fupercilioufly  tender  of  their  own  and 
other's  modefty,  as  to  exclaim  againft,  and  as  to 
give  us  warning  to  avoid  thefe  obfcene  expre^^- 


NOTES   d 

fions,  thiife  bawdy  verfes,  that  are  not  fit  to  be 
read,  nor  worthy  to  be  remembered.  I,  for  my 
part.,  conftfs,  that  I  difcover  in  this  difputation 
nothing  of  impurity,  nothing  obfcene,  nothing 
linfit  to  be  read,  or  unworthy  to  remember  ;  and 
if  any  thing  of  fuch  nature  appear  to  others,  the 
reader  is  in  fault,  not  the  poet.  If  nothing  of 
this  kind  may  be  read,  pbyficians  muft  leave  off 
to  ftiuly  nature,  and  anatomies  muft  no  longer  be 
expofcd  to  view.  At  lead,  this  I  think  I  may 
affirm  for  a  truth  not  to  be  controverted,  that,  if 
■what  Lucretius  has  here  written  muft  be  deemed 
impure  and  obfcene,  yet  exprcflions,  far  more  im- 
pure and  obfcene,  may  be  found  in  a  certain 
book  which  no  niaa  will  dare  to  blame.  I  know 
It  will  be  objecfled,  that  that  holy  writer,  whom 
it  is  no  matter  to  name  in  this  place,  handled 
that  fubjetfb,  even  though  it  be  of  a  moft  filthy 
nature,  lb  plainly,  and  with  fuch  open  broadnefs, 
that  he  might,  by  the  perfpicuous  turpitude  of  the 
defcription,  create  the  greater  abhorrence  of  that 
vice,  and  render  it  the  more  deteftable.  I  own 
it ;  Jior  was  I  ever  of  another  opinion.  But  to 
what  end,  or  in  what  defign  did  Lucretius  write 
in  this  manner  ?  Was  it  that  he  might  inflrudt  in 
the  art  of  playing  the  bawd,  and  thus  make  his  for- 
tune by  the  vileft  commerce  ?  Other  poets  have,  in- 
deed, in  many  ages,  followed  that  trade,  and 
found  their  account  by  it ;  and  perhaps  too  fome 
do  fo  at  this  day :  But  the  integrity  of  his  life, 
the  fevcrity  of  his  manner-,  and  the  many  moft 
falutary  precepts  that  are  fcattered  here  and  there 
throujjhout  this  whole  poem,  leave  us  no  room  to 
lufpecl  any  fuch  bafe  defign  in  Lucretius.  Let 
tis!  fee  at  one  view  the  wholefome  advice  he  gives 
us  in  the  affair  of  love. 

Sed  fugitare  decet  fimulacra  et  pabula  amoris, 
Abfterrere  fibi,  atque  alio  convertere  mentem, 
Nam  certa  et  pura  eft  fanis  magi's  inde  voluptas, 
Quam  miferis :  Etenim  potiundi  tempore  in  ipfo 
riutftuat  incertis  erroribus  ardor  amantfim; 
Ncc  reperire  malum  id  poffunt  quae  machina  vin- 

cat. 
"Ufque  adeo  incerti  tafeefcunt  vulnere  cxco. 
Adda  quod  abfuniunt  vires,  pereuntque  labore  ; 
Atide  quod  alterius  fab  nutu  degitur  stas. 
Labitur  iuterea  res,  et  vademouia  fiunt ; 
Languent  cificio,  atque  segrotat  fama  vacillans. 
Si  nefcis,  etianv  medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipfis  fioribus  angat : 
Aut  quod  confcius  ipfe  animus  fe  forte  remordet, 
Defidiose  agere  ^tatem,  luftrifque  perire; 
Aut  quod  in  ambiguo  verbum  jaculata  rellquit, 
«^od  cupido  affixum  cordi  vivefcit  ut  ignis  : 
Uti  fit,  ut  melius  m\ilto  vigilare  fit  ante, 
Q^-a  iocui  ratione,  cayercque  ne  inlaquceris. 

Of  which  the  Englifii  reader  will  not  be  difplcafed 
to  fee  Dryden's  interpretation. 

But  ftri-*e  thofe  pleaSng  phaltoms  to  removej 
And  ftsun  th'  aerial  irnages  of  love. 

That  feed  the  flame — > 

For  on  one  objeift  'tis  not  fife  to  ftay; 

force  then  the  tide  of  though!)  fome  other  way  : 
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^?  BOOK  IV.  sif 

For  purer  joys  in  jjurer  health  abound, 
And  lefs  affed  the  fickly  than  the  found. 
When  love  its  utmoft  vigour  does  employ, 
Ev'n  then  'tis  but  a  reftlefs  wand'ring  joy. 
All  ways  they  try,  fuccefslefs  all  fhey  prove, 
To  cure  the  fecret  fore  of  ling'ring  love. 

Befidcs— ' ^ 

rhey  wafte  their  ftrength  in  the  venereal  flrlfe, 
.•\nd  to  a  woaian's  will  enflave  their  life. 
Th'  fftate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made  ; 
All  offices  of  friendfliip  are  decay'd  ; 
Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  betray 
And  in  the  fountain  where  the  fvveets  are  foughti 
Some  hitter  bubbles  up,  and  poifohs  all  the  draught. 
For  guilty  confcience  does  the  mirror  bring. 
And  fharp  remorfe  fhoots  out  her  angry  fting  : 
And  various  thoughts  within  thenifelves  at  ftrife. 
Upbraid  the  long  mif-fpent  luxurious  life. 
Perhaps  the  fickle  fair  one  proves  unkind, 
Or  drops  a  doubtful  word  that  pains  his  mind, 
And  leaves  a  rankling  jealoufy  behind. 
Therefore,  far  better  is  it  to  prevent. 
Than  flatter  the  difeafe,  and  late  repent : 
Becaufc  to  Ibun  th'  allurement  is  not  hard 
To  minds  refolv'd,  forevvarn'd,  and  well  prcpar'd  : 
But  wondrous  difficult,  when  once  befet. 
To  ftruggle  through  the  ftreights,  and  break  th" 
involving  net.  Dryd^ 

Ts  this  the  language  of  a  man,  who  intended  tt» 
corrupt  his  readers,  or  rather  of  one  who  defigned 
uft'fuily  to  inftrudl  and  advife  them  :  Thus  Faber, 
concerning  the  poet's  intention  in  this  difcourfe 
of  love.  Creech,  too,  fubfcrihes  to  his  opinion,  and 
adds,  that  the  poet  has  in  this  place  been  as  cart- 
ful <if  his  diflion,  and  that  it  is  at  leaft  as  pure 
and  corredl  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  whole 
poem  ;  and  fo  plain  and  fignificant  likewife,  asi 
not  to  need  an  interpreter. 

Ver.  io6j.  Dryden  has  rendered  this  paffage 
othcrwife ;  and,  indeed,  more  clofe  to  the  fenie 
of  Lucretius  than  our  tranflator. 

When  one  molefts  thy  mind, 
Dlfcharge  thy  loins  on  all  the  leaky  kind  : 
For  that's  a  wifer  way  than  to  reftrain 
Within  thy  fweliing  nerves  that  horde  of  pain  ; 
For  every  hour  fome  deadlier  fymptom  fhows, 
And  by  delay  the  gathering  venom  grows. 
When  kindly  applications  are  not  us'd  : 
The  fcorpion  love  muft  on  the  wound  be  bruis'd-. 
On  that  one  objetfl  'tis  not  fafc  to  ftay, 
But  force  the  tide  of  thought  fome  other  way  : 
The  iquandei'd  fpirits  prodigally  throw. 
And  in  the  common  glebe  of  nature  fow. 

Ver.  1075.  Dryden. 
Nor  knows  the  lover  in  that  wild  excefs, 
With  hands  or  eyes,  what  firft  he  would  poffefs; 
But  drains  at  all,  and  faft'ning  where  he  firains^ 
Too  clufely  preffes  with  his  frantic  pains. 
With  biting  kiffss  hurts  the  twining  fair; 
VV'^hich  fhows  his  joys  iinpeifeft,  unfincere  ; 
For,  rtung  with  inward  rage,  he  flings  around, 
And  {drives  t'  avenge  the  fma;t  on   that  wi>i«!jl, 
gave  the  wound. 
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Ver.  1078.  Dryden,  in  All  for  Love 
But  when  I  have  you  fafl,  and  all  my  own. 


With  broken  murmurs,  and  tumultuous  fighs, 
I'll  fay  you  were  unkind,  and  punifh  you, 
And  mark  you  red  with  many  an  eager  kifs. 

Ver.  1087    Dryden. 
For  ardent  hope  ftill  flatters  anxious  grief, 
And  fends  him  to  his  foe  to  feek  relief: 
Which  ftill  the  nature  of  the  thing  denies. 
For  love,  and  love  alor.e.  ol  all  »;ur  joys, 
By  ful'  ppfTrflion  does  but  fan  '.he  fire ; 
The  more  wc  flill  enjoy,  the  more  we  ftill  defire. 
And,  to  the  fame  vurpofe,  iu  the  Tragedy  of  All 
for  Love,  he  lays  Sntly, 
There's  no  f^tiety  of  love  in  thee  ! 
Enjov'd  thou  i^ill  ar:  new  :  perpetual  fpring 
Is  i.   my  arms  :  the  npen'd  truit  but  faiU, 
And  l-ofToms  rU'e  ro  fii    it=i  empty  piace, 
An'i  I  trrow  ricn  by  giving. 

Ar"^  in  Ampliitryo. 

"Your  fruits  of  love  are  like  eternal  fpring 
in  hB|ipy  ciinies.  \shei'  fome  a-,   in  the  bud, 
Some  green,  arid  >. 't'iiing  i<.  mt,  while  others  fall. 

Ver.  T089  I-!c:e  thr  poet  teaches  how  the  ap- 
petjres  of  burger  and  thirft  come  to  be  fat  sfied, 
tlitiugh  that  of  love  can  never  be  fo.  Meat  and 
driik,  faVF  he,  go  down  iuto  the  ftomafh,  where 
tfity  fit  ctrtain  places,  whofe  emptinefs  excited 
the  delirt  of  rhem      And 

Hence  tiiii  it  aiid  hnnj>;er  may  be  fatisfy'd  : 

Bur  t'/u  repletion  is  t  ■  lo?e  deny'd. 

¥<  i  11  feature,  colour,  v,  hatfoe'er  delight 

In  v  lies  the  Icver'f  enillel:  appetite, 

Tb.ii.  fill  no  fpare,  nor  can  we  thence  remove 

\^it).  lips,  cr  hand',  or  ah  our  inftruments  of  love. 

In  ■   ,r  deluded  grafp  we  nothing  find, 

Bu-  thin  aenai  ftiapes  that  fltet  before  the  mind. 

As  he,  who  in  a  dream  with  drought  is  curs'd. 

And  f  nds  no  real  drink  to  quench  his  thirft, 

Runf  to  imagin  d  lakes  his  heat  to  fteep ; 

And  vainly  Iwdls,  and  labours  in  his  fleep  : 

S  )  love  with  phantoms  cheats  our  longing  eyes. 

Which  hourly  feeing  never  fatisfies  : 

Our  hands  pull  nothing  from  the  parts  they  ftrain, 

But  wander  o'er  the  lovely  limbs  in  vain. 

Ver.  I05>9.  Dryden. 

And  when  the  youthful  pair  more  dofely  join, 
When  hands  in  hands  they  lock,  and  thighs  in 

thighs  they  twine  : 
Juft  in  the  raging  foam  of  full  defire, 
When  both  prefs  on,  both  murmur,  both  expire : 
They  gripe,  they  fqueeze,  their  humid  tongues 

tlicy  dart, 
As  each  would  force  their  way  to  t'othcr's  heart. 
In  vain  :  they  only  cruize  about  the  coaft; 
r'oi  bodi';s  cannot  pierce,  and  be  in  bodies  loft  : 
As  fute  they  ftrive  to  be,  when  botii  engage 
In  that  tumultuous  monn.ntary  rage. 
So  tangled  in  the  nets  of  love  they  lie, 
Tiii  man  diffolves  in  that  excefc  of  joy  : 
0 


Then  when  the  gather'd  bag  has  burft  its  way, 
And  ebbing  tides  the  flacken'd  nerves  betray, 
A  paufe  enfues ;  and  nature  nod*  a  while. 
Till  with  recruited  rage  new  fpirits  boil. 
And  then  the  felf-fame  violence  returns  : 
With  flames  renew'd,  th'  ere<Sed  furnace  burns : 
Again  they  in  each  other  would  be  loft. 
But  ftill  by  adamantine  bars  are  croft. 
All  ways  thty  try,  fucccfslefs  all  they  prove, 
To  cure  the  fecret  fore  of  ling  ring  love. 

Ver  1113.  Here  the  poet  enumerates  the  many 
inconveniences  rhafare  the  inltparable  attendants 
of  love;  which,  at  beft,  is  a  wretched  flavt-ry  ob- 
noxious to  fufpiciins,  and  fmtaftical  furmifes  :  In 
a  word,  in  uneafy  pafiion,  which  all  but  down- 
rigl.t  ir.aijine-'  w'U  avoid. 

7bey  tvajle  ilerr  ft-ei^tb ,  'i«.j  i'h''  is  moft  cer- 
taiiMy  true,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  f'me  phy- 
fiui-i:is,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Br  jwn  in  his  Pftudodox. 
Lpidemic.  lib  iii  c.  9.  and  who,  though  they  a- 
gree  in  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
feed  is  only  a  more  perfeiSl  co:icodion  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  blood ;  yet  affert  that  it  receives  fo 
great  a  quaniity  of  fpirits  by  that  preparation, 
that  to  lofe  but  'ine  drachm  uf  it  weakens  a  man 
as  much  as  the  lofs  of  fixfy  ounces  of  blood.  And 
hence  jerlons  addi<!:fed  to  vcnery  are  generally 
pale  :  whence  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  ver.  41. 
Accipiat  fane  mercedem  fanguinis,  et  fie 
PiUcat,  ut  nudis  preffit  qui  calcibus  anguem. 
Where ying-w/f  is  taken  for  the  feeditfelf;  and  in 
that  fenfe  too,  Plautus  likewife  ufcs  it.  "  Apage 
a  me  iftas  forores,  qua;  hominum  forbent  fangui- 
nem." 

Ver.  1117, 1118.  "  Lucret.  Pulcbrain  pedibug 
Sicyonia  rident."  Sicyon  was  a  city  of  Pelopon- 
nefus,  whofe  inhabitants  are  often  reprefented  by 
Cicero  to  be  very  effeminate ;  and  lib.  i.  de  Ora- 
tore,  he  particularly  mentions  their  fhoes.  "  Si 
mihi  calccos  Sicyonis  attuliflet,  non  uterer,  quam- 
vis  effent  habiles,  et  apti  ad  pedes,  quia  non  eftent 
virile s.'  Athenaeus,  lib.  iv.  and  Lucian  in  Rhe- 
tore,  mention  them  likewife.  See  alfo  Julius  Pol- 
lux. 

Ver.  lllS.  Lucret. 

-Tcriturquc  ThalalTina  veftis 


Aflidue,  et  Veneris  fudorem  exercita  potat, 

Which  Dryden  has  rendered  more  fully  than  our 

tranllator. 

And  the  blue  coat  that  with  embroidery  ftiines, 

Is  drunk  withfweat  of  their  o'erlabour'd  loins. 

Moreover,  the  colour  which  the  Romans  called 

Thalafliiius,  was  a  Cerulean,  and  had  a  caft  of 

green.     See  above,  ver.  75. 

Ver.  II 19.  Lucretius. 
Et  bene  parta  patrum  fiunt  anadcmata,  mitras, 
Interdum  in  pallanj.ac  Melitcnfia,  Ceaque  ver- 

tunt. 

The  anadema  was  an  ornament  that  women  wore 

on  their  heads,  made  of  ribbands,  and  aimoft  like 

a  coronet.     The  mitra  was  a  cap  which  wonun 

I  likewife  wore ;  it  was  fct  with  pearls,  and  tietf 
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Bnder  their  chin  with  ribbands  and  chains.    Virg, 

iffin.iv.  ver,  a  16. 

Moeonia  mentum  mitra  crinemque  madenteni 

Subnexus. 

Mditinjla  and  Cea,  were  garments  fo  called  from 
the  iflands  Melita  and  Cea,  whence  they  were 
brought.  Melita  lay  in  the  African  Sea,  between 
Sicily  and  Africa,  Hefychius  MoSiia,  thfio.  t/vk 
S;«(pM«  ix  ^Ukt}/,s  Trii  vr\jH-  Cic  ro  in  i  coin. 
Vcrr!  often  mentions  the  Melitenfian  garments  : 
And  in  4  cont.  Verr.  he  fays,  that  Melita,  the 
town  where  Vcrres  was  horn,  "  Textrinum  per 
biennium  ad  muliebrem  veftem  conficiendam  tu- 
iffe."  And  of  all  the  artifans  of  Melita  Diodo- 
rus  Siculiis  chiefly  commends  ri;  iVo^a  won^viaj  rrj 
T5  X'.'rjli'jrUt  <ri)  f/.a/.c.xo'i'/fji  iix  sj^strJi.  Cea  wa^ 
an  ifland  in  the  iEgean  bea  of  which  Pliny,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  9.  fays,  "  Ex  hac  profe<5lam  delicatiorem 
fajminis  veftem  audor  ell  Varro.  Propert."  lib.  i. 
Eleg.  a. 
Et  tenues  Cea  vefle  movere  finus : 

Ver.  1123.  The  cuftom  of  the  ancients,  both 
Greeks  and  Latins,  to  adorn  their  heads  with 
chaplets  of  flowers,  and  to  anoint  themfelves  with 
fragrant  ointments,  when  they  fet  down  to  drink 
and  be  merry,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  au- 
thors of  thefe  days.  See  Book  iii.  ver.  896.  It 
is  thought  by  fome,  that  this  cuflom  came  origi- 
nally from  the  Hebrews  :  They  ground  their 
conjeAure  on  Ezekial,  chap,  xxiii.  where  Sama- 
ria and  Jerufalem  are  defcribed  under  the  meta- 
phor of  whores:  Incenfe  and  oil  are  mentioned 
ver.  41. ;  and  in  ver,  42.  it  is  faid,  that  their 
lovers  put  beautiful  ornaments  on  their  heads  : 
Which  Fortunatus  Scacchus,  in  his  Myrothecium, 
lib.  i.  cap.  26.  undtfftands  in  this  fenfe  of  gar- 
lands  of  flowers  and  of  ointments  :  Moreover, 
they  arrived  at  length  to  an  excefs  of  curiofity  in 
regard  to  their  ointments,  that  was  indeed  won- 
derful:  For  Athenaeus,  lib.  xv.  cap.  Ii.  reports 
out  of  an  old  poet,  that  they  grew  fo  nice  as  to 
require  feveral  forts  of  ointments  for  one  fmgle 
Vndtion,  namely,  Egyptian  for  the  feet  and  thighs, 
Phoenician  for  the  cheeks  and  breafts,  Syfimbrian 
for  the  arms,  Amaracine  for  the  eyebrows  and 
hair,  and  Serpylline  for  the  neck  and  knees;  but, 
above  all  the  reft,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  an- 
cients made  ufe  of  one  fort  of  oil,  or  ointment, 
of  great  value  and  Angular  excellency:  it  was 
called  oleum  fuftnum,  and  made  of  lilies,  which,  in 
the  Phrygian  tongue,  are  called  ffixru,  but  chiefly 
of  that  fort  of  lily  which  the  Greeks  call  x(''"'''- 
and  to  which,  it  is  believed,  allufion  is  made, 
Cantic.  Jv.  ver.  13.  where  the  church  fays  of 
Chrift,  his  lips  are  like  lilies;  which  would  feem 
a  ftrange  comparifon,  according  to  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  flower  ;  I  mean,  if  we  fliould 
wnderftand  in  that  place  the  white  lily  ;  efpecially 
fmce  the  beauty  of  the  lips  confills  in  being  red  : 
And  therefore  our  Saviour,  defcribing  his  fpoufe 
the  church,  according  t6  that  notion  of  a  beauti- 
i'ul  Up,  fays,  "  Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  fcar- 
kt,"  Canuc.  iv.  3.    Wherefore  we  may  conclude, 


that  there  were  feveral  forts  of  lilies  :  And  Pliny 
dcfcribcs  the  lily  that  is  called  x?'^'''t  to  be  of  a 
ruddy  colour;  "  Eft  et  ruhen^  lilium  qiod  Gr«eci 
X^i^'v  vocant,"  fays  the  author  in  his  Natural 
Hilt.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  5.  and  which,  as  Athenxus, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  a.  fays  was  the  fame  with  auita;.  And 
of  this  fort  of  lily  was  made  that  admirable 
oleum fufinum ,  mentioned  by  the  fame  Fliuy,  lib. 
xili.  cap  I.  Scacchus,  in  the  book  before  cited, 
chap,  xs.ii.  takes  this  to  be  the  fame  oil  which 
the  prophet  calls  the  oil  of  gladoefs  ;  but  that 
critic  niiglit  better  have  called  it  the  figure  of 
this,  which,  as  he  himfelf  lays,  fignifies  the  high 
grace  of  the  hypoftatical  union.  Befides,  what 
is  fome  what  ftrange,  we  may  obferve  that  the 
learned  Cordus  makes  no  mention  of  this  oleum 
fuftniim  in  his  Difpenfatoriuiii,  though  p.  301  of  thac 
book  he  defcnbes  the  oknum  lllinum  r  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  means  only  the  oil  of  the  white  lily. 
Ver.  H25.  The  original  of  this  paffage  defervea 
to  be  tranfcribed. 

NequicqUam  ;  quoniam  medio  de  fonte  leporum 
Sui'git  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipfis  floribus  angat. 

where,  by  "  in  ipfis  floribus,"  the  poet  means, 
fays  Creech,  then  chiefly  when  love  reaches  to 
lovers  his  vaft  delight:  when  he  gives  them  to 
drink  of  his  nedlar  :  Dry  den  has  tranflated  it 
finely  : 

In  vain  : > 

For  in  «he  fountain  where  the  fweets  are  fought. 
Some    bitter   bubbles    up,  and    poifons    all    the 

draught. 

The  two  next  verfes  of  Lucretius,  our  tranflator 
has  taken  no  notice  of.     They  are  i  »•  fe  : 
Aut  quod  confcius  ipfe  animus  fe   forte  remordet  J 
Dcfidiofe  agere  aitatem,  luftrifque  perire  : 

But  I  have  inferted  them,  as  tranflated  by  DrydeO 
in  four  verfes. 

Ver.  1135.  This  Lucretius  calls  "amor  pro- 
prius :"  which-  is,  f.iys  Faber,  when  a  man  is  fo 
well  beloved  by  the  perlbn  on  whom  he  has 
fi.xed  his  paflion,  that  fhe  forfakes  all  company  for 
his  :  To  which  the  poet  oppofes,  the  love  which 
he  calls  "  amor  adverl'us,"  that  is  to  fay,  djf- 
aftrous  love,  in  which  a  man  meets  with  many 
croffes,  and  above  all,  with  a  miftrefs  that  ne- 
gledts  and  (corns  him. 

Ver.  1144.  But  the  wretch  is  already  caught, 
and  lies  ftri;ggHng  in  the  fnare  :  Who  will  de- 
liver and  fOt  him  free  ?  This  our  poet  pretends 
to  do  in  the  following  fifty-two  verfes. 

Ver.  1 154.  In  this  place,  Creech  has  omitted 
the  three  next  verfes  of  his  author,  which  are 
thcfe  : 

Atque  alios  alii  inrident,  veneremque  fiiadent 
Ut  placent  quoniam  foedo  adflidantur  amore  : 
Nee  fua  refpiciunt  mifcri  mala  maxima  fjepe. 

Lambinus  is  for  having  them  expunged,  yet  Fa- 
ber will  not  give  his  confent :  On  the  contrary, 
he  fays,  they  are  truly  Lucretian,  and  carry  a 
very  good  fenfe  \  then  he  explains  them  as  fui* 
A-  1  ij 
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lows  :  Some  lovsrs  pcrfnade  their  friend,  who  is  I 
in  Jove  with  a  deformed  dowdy,  toappeafe  Venus,  | 
and  render  her  propitious  to  him  in  his  amours, 
becaufe  it  is  (he  has  fent  him  fo  ugly  a  miftrefs : 
Meanwhile  they  themfelves  are  in  love  with 
others,  who  are  lefs  lovely  and  lefs  beautiful. 
Dryden  too  has  omitted  them:  And,  indeed,  al- 
lowing of  the  interpretation  that  Faber  has  given 
them,  I  cannot  well  fee  what  they  ha»e  to  do  in 
this  place.  Creech,  in  his  Latin  notes,  has  tran- 
Icribcd  Fabcr's  opinion,  but  lays  nothing  cif  his 
own ;  however,  having  printed  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them  in  a  different  charadter,  1  am  apt  to 
believe  he  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Lam- 
bin  us. 

Ver.  1156.  Lucret.  Cxfia  vaX}.a^iii».  "  Cxfii 
occuli,"  are  the  blueifh  gray  e)*es,  fuch  as  cats 
have  ;  or  rather,  fuch  as  owls,  which  have  a  red- 
difli  cad.  Thefe  animals  can  fee  by  night,  and 
their  eyes  generally  lock  very  fierce.  Now  fuch 
tyes  were  never  eftecmed ;  and  therefore  the 
lover  called  his  miftrefs,  who  had  fuch  eyes,  a 
little  Pallas.  Pallas  was  the  goddefs  of  wifdom, 
and  Homer  often  calls  her  yXaunu-jn;  which  fig- 
nifies,  having  eyes  that  fparkle,  or  that  are  of  a 
fiery  rednefs,  like  the  eyes  of  a  lion. 

Ver.  1 15  7.  'X-aoiToina.,  one  of  the  grace?,  who 
were  three  in  number,  Aglaia,  Thalia,  and  Eu- 
phrofyne  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Auronoe, 
or  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome.  They  are  faid  to 
be  very  beautiful,  extremely  witty,  and  always 
gay  and  merry. 

Ver.  1 159.  "  Balba,  loqui  non  quit,"  T^i/.vXiZ,ei. 
If  any  ftan:mer  to  that  degree  that  Ihe  cannoi 
fpeak,  they  fay  fhe  lifps  ;  for  lifping  is  but  a  (lij^ht 
imperfedlio*  in  fpeaking,  in  comparifbn  of  ftam- 
mering :  The  firft  faulters  only  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  letter,  and  chiefly  of  r,  as  aulola  for  au- 
rora :  And  Ariflophanes,  and  Plutarch,  tell  us, 
Alcibiades  had  fuch  an  impediment.  But  he  that 
flamnaer-s  often  murders  whole  fyllables  :  More- 
over, the  laft  part  of  this  verfe,  and  all  the  next, 
is  an  addition  to  Lucretius. 

Ver.  1 163.  "  Vaiivn  vero  eft,  jam  mortua  tuf- 
C  :''  Becaufe  a  cough,  when  it  is  become  a  habit, 
or  at  Icaft  continues  for  fome  time,  waftes  the 
body,  and  bting.s  it,  as  wc  fay,  to  no'hing  but 
ikin  and  bone  ;  therefore,  that  they  might  exte- 
nuate this  fault,  they  called  the  confumptive 
girls  ^^S/v/if,  thin  or  llcnder.  Thcocrifus  too  fay« 
of  the  CypanJSans,  that  they  are  faStvai,  which 
the  vSchotiart  interprets, 't2r/it«a«.e,  xlzija;,  which 
fignify  liktwife  thin  and  flendcr.  <.)vid  had  ihis 
cxpreiliou  of  Lucrctiu*  in  his  mind,  when  he 
faiJ, 

Sit  gracilis,  tnacic  qux  modo  viva  fua  eft. 

And  diis  of  Lucilius  is  fomcthing  like  it :  "  Vix 
vivo  homine  ac  monogrammo." 

Ver.  iiks.  Ceres,  tlie  godtlef*  of  corn,  of  whom 
fee  Book  iL  ver.  516,  and  Book  v,  ver.  16.  She 
was  alway*  painted  with  large  fwelling  breafte, 
and  therefore  the  epithet  rpi^s,  well  fed,  la  comu- 
tuoaiy  girco  her.  "  Ceres  eft  ipfa  ab  f accho," 
fvj*  XAtaoiai:  which  exprdSioa  ArtK^itu,  lib. 


iii.  "contra  gentes,"  thus  explains:  "  Ceres  als 
laccho,  id  eft,  Ceres  -h  t5  'lanx^i"  that  is  to  fay, 
Ceres,  whom  lacchus  or  Bacchus  loved.  For 
Bacchus  was  called  lacchus,  from  la,x'''<y  a  clamour, 
becaufe  of  the  bawline  drunken  women  that  were 
in  his  train.  But  let  us  fee  how  Dryden  ha? 
rendered  this  pafiage  : 

For  thus  the  bedlam  train  of  lovers  ufe 

T'  inhance  the  value,  and  the  faults  excufe  : 

And  therefore  'tis  no  wonder  if  we  fee 

They  doat  on  dowdies  and  deformity: 

E v'n  what  they  cannot  praifc,  they  will  not  blamC, 

But  veil   with  fome  extenuating  name  : 

The  fallow  fkin  is  for  the  fwarthy  put. 

And  love  can  make  a  flattern  of  a  flut: 

If  cat-ey'd,  then  a  Pallas  is  their  love  : 

If  freckled,  fhe's  a  party-colour'd  dove  : 

If  little,  then  fhe's  life  and  foul  all  o'er; 

An  Amazon,  the  large  two-handed  whore  : 

She  ftammers?  Oh  what  grace  in  lifping  lies! 

If  ihe  fays  nothing,  to  be  fure  (he's  wife  . 

If  Ihrill,  and  with  a  voice  to  drown  a  choir, 

Sharp-witted  fhe  muft  be,  and  full  of  fire  : 

The  lean  confumptive  wench, with  coughs  dccayM, 

Is  call'd  a  pretty,  tTght,  and  flender  maid  : 

Th'  o'ergrown,  a  gondly  Ceres  is  exprefs'd, 

A  bed-fellow  for  Bacchus  at  the  leaf^  : 

Flat-uofe  the  name  of  fatyr  never  miffes  ; 

And  hanging  blubber  lips  but  pout  for  kifTcs. 

Where,  among  many  other  things  well  worth 
taking  notice  of,  we  may  obferve,  the  laft  vecfc 
fave  one,  "  Flat-nofe,"  &c.  which  Creech  haa 
totally  omitted  :  "  Simula,  V;XsjvJi,  ac  Satyra  'it.'* 
Lucret.  For  the  Sileni  and  the  Satyrs,  who  were 
the  companions  of  Bacchus,  were  generally  painted 
with  flat  nofes.  The  Silcni  were  the  qldeft,  and 
mafters  of  the  Satyrs,  as  we  learn  from  Paufaniaj 
in  Attic.  See  Cafaubon,  lib.  de  Satyrica,  &c. 
See  alfo  above,  ver.  589.  Moreover,  Cowley 
feems  to  hav^  had  fhis  paffagc  of  Lucretius  in  hii 
mind,  when  he  faid. 

Colour  or  fhape ;  good  limbs  or  face  ; 

Goodnefs  or  tvit  in  all  I  find;  L 

In  motion,  or  in  fpeech  a  grace;  ? 

If  all  fail,  yet  'tis  womankind  ; 

If  tall,  the  name  of  proper  flays; 

If  fair,  fhe's  pleafant  as  the  light ; 

If  low,  her  prettinefs  does  pleafe ; 

if  black,  what  lover  loves  not  night : 

The  fat  with  plenty  fills  my  heart ; 

The  lean  with  love  makes  me  too  io ; 

If  ftrait,  her  body's  Cupid's  dart 

To  me ;  if  crooked,  'tis  his  bow, 

Ver.    1 17 1.     This    in  nowife  cxpreflfes  thj 
thought  of  Lucretius,  who  fays, 

Ncnique  eadem  facit,  et  fcimus  iacere  omaia 
turpi. 

Dryden  much  more  to  the  purpofc. 

She  does  no  more  in  that  for  which  you  woe,. 
Tiuct  hauu^ia:  womca  fuU  a«  wdl  cau  do. 


Ver.  I184.  This  is  not  in  Lucretius,  nor  do  I 
think  he  would  have  faid  it.  Neither  has  our 
tranflator  any  authority  for  ver.  Iipo.  I  take 
fuch  thoughts  to  be  unworthy  of  his  author. 

Ver.  1193.   Lucretius. 
St  fi  hello  animo  'ft,  et  non  odiofa  viciflim, 
Prsetermittet  te  humanis  confedere  rebus. 
Which  Faber  thus  explains :  And  unlefs  flie  be 
downright  morofe  and  untoward,  you  will  ealily 
be  able  to  difcover  her  failings  and  defedls  ;   Nay, 
fhe   will  not    fo    much  as  endeavour  to  conceal 
them  froin  you,  hoping  you  will  not  be  offended 
at  them,  fince  they  are  not  peculiar   to  one   wo- 
man only,  but  common  to  the  whole  fex.      • 
For  common  fenfe  brings  all  their  cheats  to  view. 
And  the  falfe  light  difcovers  by  the  true  : 
Which  a  wife  harlot  knows,  and  hopes  to  find 
A  pardon  for  defeds,  that  run  through   all  the 
kind.  ^»y<^- 

Ver.  1 1 96.  Here  Creech  had  ikipped  over 
fcventeen  verfes  of  Lucretius,  which  are  fuppiied 
by  thefe  nineteen  verfes  taken  from  Dryden. 
The  poet  fuppofes  he  has  faid  enough  to  create  in 
his  readers  a  lothing  of  thofe  ccmmon  harlots, 
■who  proftitute  themfe'ves  only  for  gain,  and  who 
do  all  they,  can  to  hinder  conception.  And, 
therefore,  being  now  going  to  ftiow  how  it  comes 
to  pafs  that  children  are  lometimes  like  their  fa- 
thers, fometimes  like  their  mothers,  and  fome- 
times  like  both  their  parents ;  r.ay,  that  they 
fometimes  too  refemble  their  grandfathers,  and 
more  remote  progenitors;  he  premifes  thefe 
nineteen  Verfes,  in  which  he  teaches,  that  fome 
women  do  it  with  all  their  heart,  for  the  fake  of 
the  pleafure,  of  which  they  are  no  lefs  fenfible 
than.'the  males  :  For,  that  the  joys  of  coition  are 
common  to  both  fexe?,  the  copulations  of  brute 
animals  abundantly  evince. 

Ver.  izca.  Thus  too  Virg.  Georg.iii.  ver.  142. 

Omne  adeo  genus   in  terris  hominumcpe  fera- 

rumque ;  * 

Et  genus  .-quoreum,  pecudes,  pidasque  volucres. 
In  furias,  ignemque  ruunt :   Amor  omnibus  idem. 

Thus  ev'ry  creature,  and  of  ev'ry  kind. 
The  fecret  joys  of  Iwcet  coition  find  ; 
Not  only  man's  imperial  race,  but  they 
That  wing  the  liquid  air,  or  Ikim  the  fea, 
Or  haunt  the  defart,rufh  into  the  flame  : 
For  love  is  lord  of  ail,  and  is  hi  ail  the  fame. 

Dryd. 

Ver.  1215.  Tn  thefe  nineteen  verfes  Lucretius 
teaches,  that  if,  when  the  feed  of  both  parents 
mixes  and  incorporates  into  one  mafs,  the  feed  of 
the  male  prevails,  the  child,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, will  refemble  the  father;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  if  the  feed  of  the  female  prevail,  the 
child,  be  it  of  either  fex,  will  refemble  the  mo- 
ther. And  from  this  prevailing  power  of  the 
feed,  it  moft  frequently  happens,  that  the  child 
refembles  but  one  of  its  parents.  But  if  there  be 
an  equal  mixture  of  the  feed  of  both  parents,  aiid 
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neither  of  them  prevail,  in  that  cafe  the  child's 


figure  and  features  too  are  mingled  ;  infomuch, 
that  that  common  offspring  may  feem  to  favour, 
either  neither  of  them  both,  becaule  it  derives  no: 
its  all  from  any  one  of  them  ;  or  tlfe  it  may  feem 
to  refemble  both  of  them,  becaufe  it  has  borrow- 
ed a  part  from  each.  But  the  reafon,  why  child- 
ren fometimes  refemble  their  grandfathers,  or  any 
other  of  their  more  remote  anceftors,  is  becaufe 
the  feed  confifts,  and  is  compofed,  of  many  mole- 
culse,  or  very  minute  particles,  v.'hich  not  bein.5 
always  all  ot  them  difiolved  into  atoms,  neither 
in  the  firft  feneration  or  defcent  rest  to  them, 
nor  in  the  other  next  to  that,  come  afterwards 
in  one  of  the  fucceeding  generations,  to  difcover 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  what  they 
might  have  done  in  the  next,  or  firft  generation, 
they  do  only  >n  one  that  is  more  remote.  La(5lan- 
tius,  lib.  dc  Opificio  Dei.  cap.  12.  feems  to  be  of 
the  fame  opinion,  and  tells  us  befides,  that  the 
realon  why  the  feed  of  the  male  fometimes  pre- 
vails, a!]d  fometimes  that  of  the  female,  is,  be- 
caufe there  is  a  greater  quantity,  fometimes  of 
the  feed  of  one  ot  them,  fometimes  of  that  of 
the  other  :  By  which  means  the  prevailing 
feed  comes  in  a  manner  to  furround  and  fhut  up 
the  other.  His  words  are  as  follows  :  "  Simiii- 
tudines  autem  in  corporibus  filiorum  fic  fieri  pu- 
tant.  [Varro  fcilicet  et  Ariftoteles]  cum  femini 
inter  fe  permixta  coalefcunt,  fi  virile  iuperaverit, 
patri  fimilem  provenire,  feu  marem,feu  tceminam. 
Si  muliebre  prxvaluerit,  progeniem  cujufque  fexus 
ad  imaginem  refpondere  maternam.  Id  autem 
pr.xvakt  e  duobus,  quo  idfuerit  uberius  :  alteruni 
enim  quodammodo  ampleditur  ac  includit.  Hinc 
plerumque  fieri  folet,  ut  unius  tantum  lineamenta' 
prretendant.  Si  vero  sequa  fucris  ex  pari  femcnte 
permixiio,  figuras  q^uoque  mifceri.  ut  foboles  ilia 
communis  aut  neutrum  refetre  videatur,  quia  to- 
tum  ex  altero  non  habet ;  aut  utrumque,  quia  j)ar- 
tem  de  fingulis  mutuata  eft.  Nam  m  co.poribus 
anlmalium  vidcmus,  aut  confundi  parentum  co- 
lores,  ac  fieri  tertium  neutri  geiierantium  fimilem; 
aut  utriufquc  Gc  exprimi,  ut  difcoloribus  membris 
per  omne  corpus  concors  mixtura  varietur."  All 
which  is  fo  exadly  the  doctrine  of  Lucretius,  that 
I^'ien's  tranflation  of  this  pafi"age  of  the  poet 
IhTll  ferve  to  explam  the  fenfe  of  that  father. 

Now  when  the  woman's  more  prevailing  juice 
Sucks  in  the  man's,  the  mixture  will  produce 
The  mother's  'ikenefs  ;  when  the  man's  prevails. 
His  own  refemblance  in  the  feed  he  fcals. 
But  when  we  fee  the  new  begotten  race 
ReSeA  the  features  of  each  parent's  face. 
Then  of  the  father's  and  the  mother's  blood,. 
The  juftiy  ten  per'd  feed  is  undcrftood  : 
When  both  confpire,  with  equal  ardour  bent. 
From  ev'ry  limb  the  due  proportion  fent, 
When  neither  party  fpils,  when  neither's  foll'd, 
rhis  gives  the  blendid  features  of  the  child. 
Sometimes  theboy  the  grandfire's  image  bears  ; 
Sometimes  the  more  remote  progenitor  he  fhares  j 
Becaufe  the  genial  atoms  of  the  feed 
Lie  long  coaceai'd,  e'er  they  exert  the  bree^- 
■  LI  i^ 
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;  feed,  the  voice,  and  hair,  "^ 
;,  and  other  members  are  ;  ( 
ic  mould  the  likenefs  doesT 


And,  after  fundry  apjes  paft,  produce 

The  tardj'  likenafsof  the  latent  juice. 

Hence  families  fuch  diff 'rent  figures  talie, 

And  rcprefent  their  anceflors  in  face  and  hair,  and 

make. 
Becaufe  of  the  fame  feed,  the  voice,  and  hair, 
And  (hape,  and  face, 
And   the  fame  antic 

prepare. 
Thus  eft  the  father's  likenefs  does  prevail 
In  females,  and  the  mother's  in  the  male. 
Per,  fince  the  ft^cd  is  of  a  double  kind, 
From  that  whunce  we  the  mod  refemblance  find, 
We  nniJl  conclude  the  (Irongefl  tin^flore  fent, 
And  that  was  in  conception  prevalent. 

Macrobius  Saturnal.  lib.  vii.  cap.  1 6.  defines  the 
feed  of  all  animals  in   thefe  words:   "  Semen  ge- 
neratio  eft  ad  ejus  ex  quo  et  fiiiiilitudinem  pergens- 
Ver.  123c.  The  woids  in  Lucretius  are, 

Dt  muliehre  oritur  patrio  de  femine  fxculum, 
Jilaternoque  mates  exiftunt  corpore  crcti. 

If  is  not  fo  great  a  paradox,  fays  the  poet,  that 
the  child  fhould  chiefly  refemble  in  face,  hair, 
voice,  &c.  either  its  father  or  its  mother,  accord- 
ing as  the  feed  of  either  moft  jtevails;  as  it  is, 
that  a  child  of  the  female  fcs  fhould  fpring  from 
the  feed  of  the  father,  and  a  male  child  from  that 
of  the  mother  :  However,  he  afcribes  this  effedl 
to  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
feed.  But  I^adlantius,  in  the  place  above  cited, 
jcives  another  reafon  of  it  :  and  after  having  de- 
scribed the  interior  parts  of  the  womb,  and  faid, 
that  the  right  part  is  the  male,  and  the  left  the 
female,  he  continues,  that  if  the  ieed  of  the  male 
happen  to  fall  into  the  ieft  part  of  the  womb, 
then  indeed  a  male  child  is  begot ;  but  becaufe  if 
is  conceived  in  the  female  part  of  the  womb,  it 
will  have  fomething  mere  womanifli  than  the 
jnanly  ci.melinefs  requires;  as  a  beautiful  face, 
too  fair  a  complexion,]a  weak  fliril!  voice,  &c.  in 
Jike  manner,  if  the  feed  of  the  female  flow  into 
the  right  part  of  the  womb,  then  indeed  a  female 
child  is  begot ;  but  becaufe  it  is  conceived  in  the 
male  part,  it  will  have  fomething  manly  in  it, 
more  than  properly  belongs  to  the  female  fexf  ^ 
Urong  limbs,  a  fwarthy  complexion,  a  rohuft 
Voice,  &c.  But  if  the  male  feed  haprcn?  to  lodge 
in  the  right,  and  the  female  in  the  left,  then 
the  fruit  of  (ither  is  brought  forth  as  it  outht  to 
be;  infomuch  that  the  female  off  pring  will  have 
all  the  tendernefs  and  beauty  that  ai  e  natural  to 
their  fex,  and  the  male  all  the  nianlimis  and 
lirength  both  of  bddy  and  mind.  "  Difparesquo- 
cjue  naturae  hoc  mode  fieri  pntantur  :  cum  forte  in 
Ixvam  uteri  partem  mafculinje  ftirpis  fcmeii  inci- 
dtrit,  maun^  quicicm  gigni  opinatio  eft  :  fed  quia 
iit  in  foemiiiiia  parte  concepfus,  aliquid  in  fe  ha- 
bcie  foem.ncum,  lupta  quain  virile  dccus  pntia- 
tur  :  vel  forn-am  infignem,  vel  nimium  candorem, 
vcj  corpori*  la;vitatcm,  vel  anus  dtlicatos,  vel  fla- 
lurani  brevcm,  vel  vocem  gracilem,  vel  animum 
imbecillum,  vel  ex  hix  plura.  Item  fi  in  dex- 
»ram  partem   fcmcii   foeminini   fcxiis   influxerit, 


foeminam  quidem  procreari :  fed  quoniam  In 
mafculina  parte-concrpta  fit,  habere  in  fc  ali- 
quid virilitatis,  ultra  quam  fexus  ratio  permit- 
tat  :  aut  valida  membra,  aut  iu^mo  leratam  longi- 
tudinem  aut  fufcum  colorem,  aut  hifpidam  fa-  j 
ciem,  aut  vultum  indecorum,  aut  vocem  robuf.  1 
tarn,  aut  animum  audacem,  aut  ex  his  piura.  Si  » 
vero  mafculinum  in  dexterum,  fosminam  in  (i- 
niftram  pervenerit,  utroi'que  fcetus  rede  prove- 
nire,  ut  et  fosminis  per  emnia  naturx  fux  decus 
conftet  et  maribus,  tarn  mente,  quam  corpore, 
robur  virile  fervctur.  Laift.  de  Opif.  Dei,  cap  12. 
Ver.  1234.  The  poet  being  now  going  to  dif- 
pifte  of  the  caufes  of  barrennefs,  he.firft  in  thefe 
eighl  verfes,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  falls 
foul  upon  the  gods,  and  tells  us,  it  is  to  no  purn 
pofe  to  make  fupplications  to  them  to  give  us 
children  :  becaufe  they  never  curfe  with  barren- 
nefs, either  the  man  or  the  woman.  Nor  does  it 
defervc  our  admiration,  that  he  excludes  the  gods 
from  concert. ing  themfclves  with  the  nuptial  bed, 
fince  according  to  the  doiflrine  of  Epicurus,  he 
places  them  in  the  intermundia,  the  Ipaces  be- 
tween his  many  worlds,  where  they  indulge 
ihemfelves  in  uninterrupted  repofe,  and  have  no 
manner  of  concern  for  the  affairs  here  below  :  It 
is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  importune  them  with 
prayers,  to  fly  to  their  oracles,  or  to  have  recourfe 
to  magic  numbers  :  as  if  we  believed  that 

—The  vain  decrees  of  pow'rs  above 

Deny  producftion  to  the  ad  of  love  ; 

Or  hinder  fathers  of  that  happy  name, 

Or  with  a  barren  womb  the  matron  fliame  ; 

As  many  think,  who  ftain  with  vidim's  blood 

The  mournful  altars,  and  with  incenfe  load, 

To  blcfs  the  fliow'ry  feed  with  future  life, 

And  to  impregnate  the  well-labour'd  wife.' 

Ver.  1244.  The  caufes  of  fterility,  which  Lu- 
cretius in  thefe  twenty-fix  verfes  afcribes  to  tha 
temperament  and  quality  of  the  feeed,  are  true, 
av.d  related  as  mo'deftly  as  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jt.61:  would  permit,    tie  tells  us, 

That  barrennefi  of  fexes  will  proceed 
Either  from  too  ctfcdens'd,  or  vvat'ry  feed  : 
1  he  wat'ry  juice  too  foon  diffolves  away, 
And  in  the  parts  projeded,  will  not  ftay. 
I  he  too  conden.^'d,  unfoul'd,  unwicldy'mafs, 
Drop-  fliort,  nor  carries  to  the  deftin'd  place. 
Nor   pierces  to    the   parts;   nor  though  injetfted 

home. 
Will  mingle  with  the  kindly  moifture  of  the  womb  1 

Then  he  tells  us,  that  this  undue  quality  and  dif- 
fi.rtnce  of  the  feed  is  the  reafon  why  fome  wo- 
mtn,  who  are  barren  to  a  firft  hufband,  have 
children  by  a  fecond;  and  on  the  contrary,  why 
fome  men,  who  had  no  children  by  a  firft  wife, 
when  they  are  married  to  another,  come  to  have 
many : 

For  nuptials  are  unlike  in  their  fuccefs  : 
Some  men  with  fruitful  feed  fome  women  blefs: 
And  from  fome  men  fome  women  fruitful  are, 
Juft  as  their  conftitutions  join  or  jar ; 
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And  many  feeming  barren  wives  have  been, 
Who,  after  match'a  with  more  prolific  men, 
Have  fiU'd  a  family  with  prattling  boys  : 
And  many,  not  fupply'd  at  home  with  joys, 
Have  found  a  friend  abroad  to  eafe  their  fmart, 
And  to  perform  the  faplefs  hufband's  part. 

Ver.  1266.  In  thefe  two  verfes  he  tells  us,  that 
what  we  eat  and  drink  is  of  great  moment,  either 
to  promote  or  hinder  barrcnntH :  becaufe  feme 
forts  of  food  produce  feed,  while  others  di'iiinilh 
and  wafte  it.  And  to  this  opinion  of  the  pott  our 
phyficians  fubfcribe. 

Ver.  1268  The  caufe  of  flerility,  alleged  in 
thefe  feventeen  verfes,  from  the  wanton  motions 
of  females  in  the  &&.  of  generation,  can  neitlitr  be 
accufed  of  abfurdity,  nor  of  chaility.  Whoever 
would  fee  this  pafTage  of  our  poet  explained  at 
large,  may  confult  Donatus,  ad  Eunuchum  Te- 
rentii,  Acft  v.  Se.  i.  Martial,  lib.  I.  Epig.  68.  et 
Schioppius  ad  Priapeia,  Ep.  18. 

Ver.  1285.  Laftly ;  fince  love  is  caufed  by 
images  ;  and  fince  the  images,  that  flow  from 
beautiful  perfons,  chiefly  excite  that  paffi.)n,  bow 
comes  it  to  paf^  that  fome  men  doat  on  dowdies 
and  deformity  .'  Take  care  how  you  fay  that  this 
comes  from  above  ;  for  the  proverb  lies :  No 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  nor  do  the  gods 
any  more  concern  themfelves  about  them,  than 
men  who  have  been  long  fince  dead.  No,  but  it 
is  good  nature,  eafinefs  of  temper,  modefty,  and 
tleanlinefs,  that  renders  homely  women  charm- 
ing ;  and  fometimes  too  a  long  acquaintance  and 
familiarity  beget  love.     Epicurus  to  Herodotus : 

Cupid,  the  god  of  love,  fo  called  a  cupiendo. 
Some  feign  two  of  them;  one  honeft,  the  other 
hafe.  The  hontft  was  born  of  Jupiter  and  Venus; 
but  fome  affign  Mercury  for  his  father ,  the  bafe 
was  the  fon  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  Cupid  is  paint- 
ed blind,  and  armed  with  two  darts  rr  arrows, 
one  tipped  with  gold,  the  other  with  lead  :  that 
caufes  love,  and  this  drives  it  away.  Ovid  Me- 
tam.  i,  ver.  568. 

Eque  fagittiftri  promfit  duo  tela  pharctri 
Diverforum  opeium  :  fugat  hoc,  facit  iliud  amo- 

rem  :  [cuta  ; 

Quod    facit,    auratum    eft,    et  cufpide    fulget  a- 
Quod  fugat,  obtufum  eft,  et  habet  fub  arundine 

plumbum. 

Dryden,  from  the  Knight's  Tale  of  Chaucer,  de- 
fcribing  the  Temple  of  Venus,  fays  of  Cupid,    ■ 
Hard  by  his  mother  ftood  an  infant  love  ; 
With  wings  difplay'd;  his  eyes  were  banded 

o'er ;  i 

His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore,  J, 

Supply'd  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a  dead- 1 

ly  ftore.  -* 

Ver.  1293.  See  the  note  on  book  i.  ver.  ^6^. 
And  thus  Lucretius  concludes  his  difcourfe  con- 
<;erning  the  nature  of  love  ;  fome  whole  paflages 
of  which  I  have  purpofely  avoided  to  explain  : 
mi  for  the  reafon  which  fome  perhaps  may  ima- 


gine ;  but  rather,  becaufe  T  take  the  fubjeA  itfelf 
to  bf  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  fcarce  the  dulleft  ca- 
pacity needs  an  interpreter  to  underftand  it. 


ANIMADVERSION, 

BY  WAY  OF  RECAPITULATION,    ON  THE    FODRTHt 
BOOK  OF  LUCRETIUS. 

In  this  book  are  contained  but  very  few  alTer- 
tions  that  a  philofopher  will  approve  of:  For 
within  the  whole  extent  of  philofophy,  there  is 
not  a  weaker,  or  more  trifling  opinion  than  that 
of  Epicurus  concerning  images :  For  let  it  be 
granted.  That  fuch  fubtle  exiima,  or  minute  mem- 
branes are  continually  getting  h-ofe,  and  flying 
off  from  the  furface  of  things,  yet,  when  they  fly- 
to  and  fro  on  all  fides,  they  mutl  of  neccflity 
mutually  break  and  tear  one  another,  lill  at 
length  they  will  be  fo  mixed  and  blended  toge- 
ther, that  we  fbould  not  be  able  to  fee  nr  imagine 
any  thing,  but  Centaurs,  Scyllas,  and  fuch  like 
monfters. 

Neverthelefs  we  muft  confefs,  that  Lucretius 
has  to  ver.  480.  difputed  of  thefe  fpecftres  and 
images  with  great  fharpnefs  of  wit,  and  elegancy 
of  ftyle,  and  that  he  has  adorned  the  fable  with 
all  the  embeliifliments  of  art. 

From  thence  to  ver.  556.  the  poet  treats  the 
fceptics  with  the  fcorn,  feverity,  and  indignation, 
which  they  juftly  merit  :  for  thofe  animals,  ought 
to  be  contemned  and  fupprefled :  Nor  would  I 
blame  his  great  indulgence  for  the  fenfes,  had  he 
not  allotted  them  a  more  extenfive  authority  than 
they  are  well  able  to  execute  :  I  acknowledge  the 
fenfes  not  to  be  fallacious ;  but  am  1  therefore  to 
meafure  and  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  fun, 
moon,  and  ftars,  by  my  eyes?  This  opinion,  to 
fay  no  worfe  of  it,  favours  too  much  of  rufti- 
city. 

What  Lucretius  urges  to  ver.  72a.  that  found, 
favour,  and  odour  are  corporeal,  and  that  all  fen- 
fation  is  made  and  performed  by  bodies,  none  will 
offer  to  deny,  except  fuch  only  as  are  feduced  in- 
to error  by  the  qualities  and  other  unwarrantable 
opinions  of  brain  fick  Ariftotle. 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  what  he  afferts  to  ver. 
832.  concerning  imagination,  why  need  we  give 
our  opinion,  fince  there  are  no  fuch  things  as 
images  .^  And  his  foolifli  affertion  to  ver.  859. 
which  teaclies,  That  our  feveral  members,  which 
are  fo  artfully,  and  with  lb  great  wifdom  com- 
pofed,  and  compaifted  together,  were  not  made 
to  the  end  we  might  ufe  them ;  but  that  when 
they  were  already  made,  they  laid  hold  of  that 
office  and  fundlion,  which  firft  offered  and  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  each  of  them,  defcrves  no  other 
anfwer,  than  a  moft  proXound  laughter  and  deri* 
fion. 

V/e  may  bear   with  what  he  advances  to  ver, 

877.  concerning   hunger   and    thirft:    but   from 

thence  to  ver.  905.  in  which  is  contained   the  E- 

picurean  dodrine  of  the  motion  of  animals,  we 
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difcover  rnthing  but  what  is  weak  and  foolifti.  I  tal,  wake  eternally  ?  All  that  he  fays  of  dream»> 
And  Cnce  fltep,  according  to  L^cretiu^  is  occa-  |  to  ver.  1036.  is  downright  trifling  We  have 
Coned  by  a  difperljon  of  the  foul,  why  do  not  given  our  thoughts  of  the  reil  of  this  book  in  the 
we^  who  are  endowed  with  a  foul  that  is  iuimor-  j  note  on  v.  I«63. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


Having  in  the  preface  to  the  firft  volume  g;iven 
the  public  fo  full  and  ample  an  account  of  my 
defipn  in  pubhlhing  thefe  notes  and  animadver- 
fions  on  this  ipnglirti  tranflation  of  Lucretius,  as 
likewife  of  the  helps  I  made  ufe  of,  and  of  the 
method  I  have  obferved  in  this  undertaking, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  chief  bufinefs  of  a  Frefacer, 
I  fliall  not  lonj  detain  my  reader  by  way  of  in- 
troduction to  this  fecond  volume,  that  contains 
only  the  two  laft  books  of  my  author ;  who,  hav- 
ing in  thefe  two  books  treated  of  a  great  variety 
of  noble  fuLjeAs,  has  afforded  me  a  jufl;  occafion 
of  fwelling  this  volume  to  aimoft  an  c4U'''l  number 
of  Iheets  with  the  former,  thou'^ii  cr:j)puting  the 
number  of  verfes,  it  contains  but  hctle  more  than 
one  third  of  the  whole  poem  of  Lucretius  :  The 
length,  however,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  readers 
fati.-fadtion  in  the  perufal,  by  my  own  in  the 
compiling,  will  not,  I  hope,  fcem  tedious  to  him  ; 
and  1  flatter  myfelf,  that  I  {hall  not  weaiy  and 
grow  irkfome  to  thofe  whom  it  has  been  my 
principal  flady  and  delign  at  once  to  inftrudl:  and 
divert. 

When  the  fubje<5l  of  which  my  author  was 
treating  was  naturally  crabbed  and  abllrufe,  as  in 
the  two  firfl  bocks,  in  which  he  difputes  cliiefly 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  his  atoms;  J 
thuugJit  ic  not  convenient  to  dwell  tec  Icng  upon 
it;  but  endeav^uicd  only  to  render  it  plain  and 
intelligible  wi'h  as  much  brevity  as  the  province 
of  an  interpreter,  which  I  had  undertaken,  would 
z.\U.w  :  Eut  when  he  came  to  treat  of  things, 
T.hich  I  judged  would  be  more  entertaining,  as 
of  the  origin  of  the  world  ;  of  the  motioji  of  the 
heavens;  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  flar.s ;  rf  th.e 
firft  men,  and  of  th<ir  manners  and  way  of  life  ; 
of  the  firft  inflitution  of  kings,  magiftratcs  and 
laws  ;  of  the  firft;  invention  of  arts  and  Lier.ces ; 
of  the  things  wc  call  meteors,  as  thunder,  light- 
ning, whirlwinds,  earthquakes,  &c.  Of  the 
caufcs  of  rain,  wind,  hail,  fnow,  and  froft;  of 
the  flames  that  are  ejeded  from  the  bowels  of 
Mount  -ffitna;  of  the  annual  increafe  of  the  river 
JJile;  oftheAverni;  of  certain  miraculous  foun- 
tains; of  the  loadftone;  and  of  the  caufe  and 
origin  of  plagues  and  difeafcs;  of  all  which,  as 
•well  as  of  many  other  fuijec^s  of  the  like  nature, 
Lucretius  has  difputed  in  thefe  two  laft  books ; 
^vhea  he  capie,  I  fay,  to  treat  of  thefe  matters, 
fie  afforded  me  a  wider  field  to  enlarge  and  ex- 
patiate upon  ;  and  1  have  laid  hold  of  the  oppor- 
tuuity  he  gave  me,  to  illuftrate  all  thofc  fsveral 


fubje<Ss,  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  moft  cele-- 
brated,  as  well  ancient,  as  modern  philofophers, 
concerning  them :  In  which  1  prefunie  1  Ihail  not 
be  deemed  to  have  tranfgreffed  the  bounds,  which 
were  formerly  prefcribed  to  an  interpreter,  who» 
as  Ammonius  allows,  "  Neque  benevolentia  duc- 
tus conari  debet,  qux  perperam  dicunrur  confen- 
tanea  facere,  eaque  veiuti  a  tripode  excipere,  ne» 
que  re<fte  prodita  pravo  fenfu  per  odium  carpore 
fed  eorura  effe  incorruptus  judex,  atque  au(5tores 
fenfum  aperire  imprimis,  iliiufque  placita  inter- 
pretari ;  turn  quod  alii,  et  ipfe  fentiat  afferre." 
Eefides,  1  cannot  apprehend,  but  that  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  public  to  fee  at  one  view  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  the  learned  men  in  all  ages,  on 
the  above  fubjedls ;  and  this  is  what  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  oblige  my  readers  with  in  the  fol- 
lowing fheets. 

I  will  conclude  this  preface  with  a  few  lines 
in  my  own  vindication,  and  then  take  my  leave.    " 

I  forefee  that  1  have  rendered  niyfclf  liable  to 
be  carped  at,  and  that  I  fhall  be  cenfured  by  fomc 
Clitics,  on  account  of  fome  particular  words,  and 
certain  ways  of  exprtflion,  which  1  have  conftantly 
obferved  and  made  ufe  of  thro-.'gh  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  work ;  contrary  to  the  generally  re- 
reived  cuftom  and  pradliQC  of  many,  nay,  perhaps 
of  moft  of  our  prcfeiit  writers. 

I  need  not  be  told,  that,  in  matter  of  fpeech, 
v.hen  cuftom  has  once  prevailed,  we  are  abfolute- 
iy  obliged  to  fubmit  to  whatever  it  has  impofed 
u^on  us ;  and  that  ic  is  not  lawful,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  to  refift  the  laws  of  that  fove- 
rcign,  1  had  almoft  laid  tyrant  of  languages. 

Cui  penes  arbiirium  eft  et  jus  norma  loqueni"- 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  language,  as  in  moft 
things  elfe,  there  is  a  good  cuftom  and  a  bad ;  the 
good  ought  to  be  the  ftandard  of  propriety  and 
ccrredtnefs  of  fpeech ;  and  the  bad  ought  care- 
fully to  be  avoided,  as  the  corrupter  of  it  :  fo  that 
the  main  difficulty  lies  in  difcerning  rightly  be- 
tween them  :  But  how  this  may  be  done  is  not  our 
prtient  bufmefs  to  inquire. _ 

Dr.  Swift,  in  his  letter  to  the  Lord  High 
Trcafurer,  with  good  reafon  complains;  that  our 
language  is  extrcmtly  imperfed,  that  its  daily 
improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
its  daily  corruptions,  and  that  the  pretenders  to 
polifti  and  refine  it  have  chiefly  multiplied  abofes 
and  abfurditits;  and  fo  far  he  i»  certainly  in  ihi 
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right :  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  when  he 
giies  on,  and  fays.  That  in  many  inftanccs  it  of- 
fends againft  every  part  of  grammar.  He  feems 
to  impute  to  the  language  itfelf  the  faults  of  our 
iincorre(5l  writers.  All  languages,  but  more 
efuecialiy  the  modern,  and  ours  amongft  the  reft, 
have  certain  idioms  and  properties  of  fpeech  pe- 
culiar to  each  of  them,  in  which  neverthelefs  they 
offend  againft  the  general  rules  of  grammar.  Of 
this  fo  many  inftances  might  be  given,  .that  it  is 
needlefs  to  give  any. 

Modern  and  living  languages  are  not  to  be 
fixed  by  the  {landard,  nor  afcertained  by  flie 
maxims  and  rules  of  the  ancient  and  the  dead  ; 
and  their  chief  beauties  confift.  in  frequent  eman- 
cipations fn.m  the  fervile  laws  of  ancient  gram- 
mar. A  man  may  write  ungrammatically,  and 
yet  write»  very  good  Englifh ;  according  to  this 
excellent  faying  of  Quintillian,  "  Aliud  eft  gram- 
Qiatice,  aliud  Latinc  loqui." 

I  now  return  to  what  gave  occaGon  to  thefe 
reflexions,  and,  among  leveral  other  inftances 
that  my  readers  may  obferve,  will  mention  only 
'  ©ne  or  two,  in  which  1  have  varied  from  fome 
other  writers  of  thefe  days.  Phenomenon  is  a 
ward  that  has  been  introduced  into  our  language  : 
Neceflity  brought  it  in  to  avoid  a  circumlocution  : 
For  It  is  originally  Greek,  and  figmfies  an  ap- 
pearance in  the  heaven,  or  in  the  air.  Now, 
fome  inftead  of  phenomenon,  leaving  out  the 
two  final  letters,  make  it  phenomen,  and  fay  in 
the  plural,  phenomens ;  both  which  I  take  to  be 
altogether  abfurd  :  Others  who  write  phenome- 
non in  the  Angular  number,  when  they  have  oc- 
cafion  to  ufe  it  in  the  plural,  fay  phenomena, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  our  language;  and  others  again,  in  the  fame 
number,  phenomena's,  which  I  almofl;  dare  pro- 
nounce-to be  a  moBfler  in  fpeech  ;  For  my  ovi'n 
parr,  whenever  I  have  been  obliged  to  ufe  it  in 
the  plural,  I  have  not  {luck  to  fay,  phenomenons, 
rather  than  the  phenomena,  as  it  is  th'e  original ; 
and  this  I  am  iure  is  more  conformable  to  the 
anakgy  of  our  language,  in  vihich  the  difference 
between  the  fingular  and  the  plural  number,  even 
in  the  words  borrowed  from  the  learned  languages, 
confifts  not  ill  any  variation  of  the  final  fyllable, 
but  in  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the  fingular 
number.  Thus,  in  the  following  words,  idea, 
anathema,  chimera,  compendium,  epithalamium, 


which,  together  with  many  other,  we  have  taken 
from  the  learned  languages,  and  naturalized  in 
our  own,  we  fay  not  in  the  plural,  idtx,  arathe- 
mata,  chimerie,  compendia,  epithalamia,  even 
though  we  have  retained  their  original  termina- 
tions in  the  fingular,  but  ideas,  anathemas,  chi- 
meras, compendiiims.epithalaniiums-  Befides, fmcc 
there  is  no  method  yet  propcfed,  nor  any  rules 
yet  agreed  upon,  and  fettled  among  us,  for  the 
afcertaining  and  fixing  our  language  for  ever, 
why  has  not  every  man  an  equal  fliare  of  liberty, 
not  only  to  introduce  and  fct  up  a  new  word,  if 
there  be  occafion  for  it,  but  even  to  ufe  one  that 
is  already  introduced,  in  a  different  manner  frona 
the  reft  uf  his  contemp^^rary  writers,  efpecially 
Cnce  they  themfelves  uie  it  differently  from  one 
another  ?  "  Licuit,  fempcrque  liccbit."  This,  I 
hope,  is  fufficient  to  excufe,  if  not  to  juftify,  my 
having  ufed  the  word  phenomenons  in  the  plural 
number;  at  leaft  it  will  make  it  appear  to  be 
an  error,  not  of  ignorance,  but  of  judgment,  and 
which  I  declare  myfelf  always  ready  to  recant 
and  re(5tify,  whenever  I  can  be  better  informed, 
and  convinced  by  good  reafons  that  I  am  in  the 
wrong. 

Again  :  nothing  is  more  frequent  with  our 
prefent  writers  than  the  following  way  of  ei- 
preffion  :  They  greedily  cnjhrace  that  doiftrine, 
be  it  never  fo  errone'^us.  This  example  is  taken 
from  one  of  our  moil  celebrated  authors  for  cor- 
redlnefs  of  ftyle  :  neverthelefs  I  take  the  word 
never  in  that  place  to  be  a  barbarifm  in  fpeech  i 
It  ought  to  be  ever  ;  be  it  ever  fo  erroneous  :  This 
way  of  expreflien  is  an  idiom  of  our  language; 
partly  elliptic,  partly  a  tranfpofition  of  the  words; 
which,  when  placed  in  dt.e  order,  and  without 
any  word  underftood,  will  run  as  follovirs  :  How 
erroneous  foever  it  be.  I  have  not  room  in  this 
place  to  undertake  the  difquifition  of  this  doubt, 
nor  to  give  my  reafons  at  large,  why,  whenever 
I  have  had  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  the  like  ex- 
preffion,  I  have  diffented  from  moft  of  our  other 
writers,  and  employed  the  word  ever,  rather  than 
never  ;  But  this,  together  with  fome  hundreds  of 
obfervations,  relating  to  cur  native  language,  and 
which  I  have  been  many  years  digefting  in  my 
thoughts,  I  intend  to  publifti  in  a  ftiort  time,  a« 
an  cffay  towards  the  correcting,  improving,  and 
afcertaining  of  it,  under  this  title,  Remarks  upott 
the  Englilli  Tongtie. 


BOOK    V. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  beginning  of  this  book,  to  ver.  60.  contains,  I.  The  praife  of  Epicurus,  who,  becaufe  lie  was  the 
firft  that  inftru61ed  mortal  men  in  the  art  of  true  wiidom,  the  poet  fays,  ought  deferve.dly  to  be 
reckonedamong  the  number  of  the  gods,  rather  than  either  Ceres,  or  Bacchus,  or  Hercules,  whofc 
inventions  were  lefs  beneficial  to  humaq  life,  than  that  true  and  wife  philofophy,  which  Epicurus 
taught.  II.  From  ver.  59.  to  ver.  lOO.  he  propofcs  the  argument  of  this  book,  and  fhows  the  con- 
jieCliou  between  thefe  fabjetfls  he  is  cow  going  to  handle,  and  tbofe  of  which  be  ^as  already  difputsA 
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in  the  four  preceding  boots;  and  being  ni>w  ahoi'  to  treat  of  the  firfl  rife,  and  future  diffolutioa 
of  the  world,  he  teaches.  III.  That  the  earth,  the  fea.  the  heavens,  the  ftars  the  fun  and  the  moon, 
are  mortal;  and  that  they  are  no'  animated,  nor  endowed  with  a  divine  body,  nor  are  parts  of  God 
himfelf,  as  the  Stoic  philcfophers  believed  them  to  be  :  then  he  aflerts,  that  neither  the  heavens,  as 
the  general  opinion  is,  nor  indeed  any  part  or  parts  of  the  world,  are  the  manlions  or  abodes  of  the 
gods.  IV,  From  ver.  99,  to  ver.  266.  That  none  may  believe  that  the  world  was  made  by  the 
gods,  and  is  therefore  immortal ;  he  heaps  up  feveral  reafons,  drawn  as  well  from  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  as  from  the  defevSlivenefs  and  ill  contrivance  of  this  vaft  frame  of  the  univerfe,  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  th^  workmanfliip  of  a  Deity.  V.  From  ver.  265.  to  ver.  461. 
he  argues,  that  the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  of  which  the  world  confifts,  are,  never- 
thel^-fs,  generated  and  mortal;  and,  confequently.  that  the  world  itfelf  oncp  had  a  beginning,  and 
will  have  an  end.  And  he  confirm<  and  proves,  by  feveral  other  argumen's,  that  this  univerfal 
frame  has  not  esifled  from  all  eternity,  nor  will  be  iomiortal,  and  remain  nndifT.lved  to  all  futurity. 
VI.  From  ver.  460.  to  ver.  351.  he  treats  of  the  firft  beginning  of  the  world,  and  of  each  of  the 
different  parts  that  ccmpi)fe  the  whole,  and  affigns  them  their  proper  and  refpeclive  feats  and  places, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  \eS-  heavy  or  light.  VII.  From  ver.  550.  to  ver.  655.  he  propofe« 
many  difficulties  concerning  the  motions  of  tht  heavens  and  of  the  planets ;  but  determines  nothing 
for  certain  :  then  he  teaches,  why  the  whole  frame  of  the  earth,  which  is  a  heavy  body,^  hangs  in 
the  air,  without  being  fitpporied  by  any  foundation  ;  And,  at  length,  takes  the  dimenCons  of  the 
fun,  the  moon,  and  the  ftars,  and  pronounces  them  neither  bigger  nor  lefs  than  they  feem  to  us  to 
be.  Vlll.  Frc.m  ver.  654.  to  ver.  824  he  gives  leveral  reafons  of  the  fummer  and  winter  folfliccs : 
tells  what  car.fes  night  :  why  Ai.rora,  or  the  morning,  precedes  the  fun  :  why  the  nights  and  days 
mutually  overecme  and  chafe  away  each  other  by  turns  :  why  the  moon  changes  her  face  and  fi- 
gure ;  and  why  the  fun  and  moon  are  fometimes  eclipfed  IX.  From  ver.  823.  to  ver.  894-  he 
defcends  from  'he  heavens,  and  defcribes  the  fir't  rile  of  herbs,  trees,  birds,  beafl*-,  and  man;  and 
tells  the  order  in  which  each  kind  of  things  wa»  produced  out  cf  the  earth,  one  after  another  :  to 
wit,  firfl;  the  grafs,  then  the  trees,  next  the  bird«,  then  beafts,  and  laft  of  all  man.  X.  From  ver.  89O. 
to  ver.  979.  he  grants,  That  nionfter.s,  certain  maimed  and  imperfecft  animals,  were  born  in  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  worid  ;  hut  aff^rts,  that  nature  gave  them  not  the  power  to  propagate  their  kinds : 
Hence  he  takes  occafion  to  deride  a'  d  explode  all  Chimeras,  Centaurs,  Scyllas,  and  the  other  fabulous 
and  monftrous  produdions,  which  the  poets  feign  that  nature  brings  forth  ;  and  aflerts,  that  there 
never  were,  nor  could  be  any  fuch  prodigies  of  nature,  neither  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  at 
any  time  fince  to  this  day ;  and  alfo,  that  no  f;  ch  things  can  be  produced  hereafter.  XI.  Froni  ver. 
978.  to  ver.  1156.  the  poet  defcribes  the  (Irength  of  the  firft  men,  their  robufl  conftitution  of  body, 
their  pontnefs  of  living,  their  food,  wit,  manners,  hcules,  and  marriages.  XII.  From  ver.  1155.  to 
1223.  he  teaches,  That,  after  fire  was  thrown  down  upon  earth  by  lightning,  men  began  to  be 
more  civilized.;  ard,  having  invented  how  to  drefs  meat,  fared  more  delicioufly  than  before.  That 
they  then  firft  eftabliflied  frcieties,  entered  into  leagues  and  alliances,  fliared  the  land  among  them- 
fclves,  and  chofe  kings  to  govern  them  who  were  either  the  moft  ftrong,  the  moft  beautiful,  or  the 
moft  witty  among  them  ;  and  were  ele>5ted  for  one  or  more  of  thefe  three  reafons  :  but  that  at 
length,  gold  being  found  out,  the  richer  commanded  the  poorer ;  and,  envy  fpringing  up  among 
them,  a  feditii  n  arofe,  the  kings  were  depofed,  republics  inliituted,  and  laws  ellabliihed,  to  fecure 
every  one  in  his  property.  XIII.  From  ver.  1232.  to  ver.  1326  he  treats  of  the  fear  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the  firft  rife  of  religion ;  which  he  afcribes  merely  to  ignorance  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  of 
natural  caufes.  XIV.  From  ver.  1325.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  he  teaches  how  the  feveral  metals, 
gold,  filver,  brafs,  iron,  and  lead,  came  firft  to  be  difcovered;  mentions  the  firft  arts  ®f  war,  and 
the  weapons  then  ufcd  ;  and  concludes  witii  the  invention  and  progrefs  of  fplnuing,  weaving,  agri- 
culture, failing,  mufic,  poetry,  and  other  arcs. 


VA  H.\  r  verfe  can  foar  on  fo  fublime  a  wing. 
As  reaches  his  deferts  ?  What  niufe  can  fing 
As  he  requires  ?  What  poet  now  can  raife 
A  ftatcly  monument  of  lafting  praife. 
Great  as  his  vaft  deferts,  who  firft  did  fliow      *^ 
Thefe  ufeful  truths ;  who  taught  us  firft  to  know  f 
Nature's  great  pow'rs  ?  'Tis  more  than  man  can  C 
do:  J 

For,  if  we  view  the  mighty  things  he  (how'd. 
His  ufeful  truths  proclaim,  he  was  a  god  I 
He  was  a  god  who  firft  reform'd  our  fouls,       lo 
And  led  us  by  philofophy  and  rules 
Prom  cares,  and  fears,  and  melancholy  night, 
To  joy,  to  peace,  to  cafe,  and  Ihow'd  us  light. 

For  now,  compare  what  other  gods  beftow  :") 
Kind  Bacchus  firft  the  pleafing  vine  did  Ihowr  J- 
And  Ceres  corn  ;  and  taught  us  how  to  plough. J 


e  mindf 
thefe,"^ 
cafe;  t 

It  and  r 


Yet  men  might  ftill  have  liv'd  without  thefe  two, 
1  hey  might  have  liv'd  as  other  nations  do.  j8 
But  what  content  could  man,  what  pleafure  find. 
What  joy  in  life,  while  paftions  vex'd  the  mind? 
Therefore,  that  man  is  more  a  god  than  thefe," 
That  nun  who  fhow'd  us  how  to  live  at 
That  man  who  taught  the  world  delight 

peace. 

His  ufeful  benefits  are  rais'd  above 
Alcides  ad?,  the  grcateft  fon  of  Jove  ! 
For,  tell  me  how  the  fierce  Nemjean  roar    [boar, 
Could  fright  us  now  .'  How  could  th'  Arcadian 
The  Cretan  bull,  the  plague  of  Lerne's  lakes, 
The  pois'nous  hydra  with  her  num'rous  fnakes  ? 
How  could  Geryon's  force,  or  triple  face  ?         ^« 
How   Diomed'a   fi'ry   horfe,    thofe   plagues   ot" 

Thrace  ? 
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How  could  the  birds  that  o'er  th'  Arcadian  plains 
With  crooked  talons  »^ore  th'  affrighted  fwains, 
Offend  us  here  ?    Whom  had  the  ferpent  flruck, 
Mighty  in  bulk,  and  terrible  in  look, 
That,  arm'd  with  feales,  and  in  a  dreadful  fold, 
Twin'd  round  the  tree,  and  -watch'd  the  growing 

gold  f 
Remov'd  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  fhore, 
Deferts  untrnd  by  ws  and  by  the  Moor.  39 

Thofe  others  too  that  fell  and  rais'd  his  fame, 
That  gave  him  this  diffus'd  and  lafting  name, 
And  made  him  rife  a  gi  d  from  Oeta's  flame 
Had  they  ftill  liv'd,  what  mifchief  had  they  done? 
Whom  had  they  lorn  ?    Whom  frighted?    Surely 

none  : 
For  now,  ev'n  now,  vaft  troops  of  monfters  fill 
Each  thick  and  darkfome  wood,  and  fliady  hill. 
Yet  who  complains,  yet  who  their  jaws  endure  ? 
For  men  may  fhun  tlieir  dens,  and  live  fecure. 

But  had  not  hi?  philofophy  began, 
(What  had  not  man  endur'd,  ungrateful  man  ?)  50 
And  cleans'd  our  fouls,  what  civil  wars,  wliat  cares 
Would  fierce  ambition  raife,  what  pungent  fears? 
How  pride,  luft,  envy,  floth,  would  vex  the  mind? 
Therefore,  the  man  who  thus  rcform'd  our  fouls, 
That  flew  the  momfters,  not  by  arms,  but  rules, 
Shall  we,  ungrateful  we,  not  think  a  God? 
Efpecialiy  fince  he  divinely  fliow'd 
What  life  the  gods  muft  live;  and  found  the  caufe 
And  rife  of  things,  and  taught  us  nature's  laws. 

His  fteps  I  trace ;  and  prove,  as  things  begun, 
Jiy  the  fame  laws,  and  nature  they  live  on,  61 
And  fail  at  laft,  loofe  all  their  vital  tics; 
But  chiefly,  that  the  foul  is  born,  and  dies : 
And  that  thofe  fliadows  which  in  dreams  appear,  T 
And  forms  of  friends,  and  perifh'd  heroes  bear,  > 
Are  but  loofe  fhapes,  by  fancy  wrought  in  air.  J 

Now  I  mult  teach,  the  world,  as  years  prevail, 
Alufl  die,  this  noble  frame  muft  fink  and  fail; 
And  how  at  firll  'twas  form'd;   what  curious^ 
blows  [compofe  :  / 

Made  feed,  earth,  feas,  fun,  heav'n,  and  flars  i 
What  living  creatures  did,  what  never  rofe.   71 J 

How  league?,  and  how  focicty  began  ; 
What  civiliz'd  the  favage  creature,  man.    [above. 

Whence   fprang   that   mighty  dread  of  pow'rs 
That  reverence,  tliat  awful  fear  and  love, 
Which  firfl  religious  duties  did  engage; 
And  now  fecures  their  holy  things  from  rage. 

How  tow'rds  both  poles  the  fun'a  fix'd  journey 
bends, 
And  how  the  year  his  crooked  walk  attends : 
By  vihat  juft  fteps  the  wand'ring  lights  advance; 
And  what  eternal  meafures  guide  the  dance  ;    §1 
Left  fome  fliould  think  their  rounds  they  freely  T 
Scatt'ring  their  fervile  fires  on  things  below,  [go,  V 
On  fruits  and  animals,  to  make  them  grow.        J 
Or  that  fome  god  does  whirl  the  circling  fun. 
And  fiercely  lafn  the  fiery  horfes  on  : 
For  ev'n  thofe  few  exalted  fouls,  that  know 
The  god,  muft  live  at  eafe,  not  look  below, 
Free  from  all  meddling  cares,  from  hate  and 

love  ; 
If  they  admire,  and  view 
And  wonder  how  thefe  glcricus  being 


ic,  HOC  looK  ociow, 
cares,  from  hate  and  "J 

the  world  above,    9c  T 
jlcricus  beings  move,    j 


They  are  entrapp'd,  they  bind  their  flav!(h  chain, 

And  (ink  to  their  religious  fears  again ; 

And  then  the  world  with  heav'niy  tyrants  fill» 

Whofe  force  is  as  unbounded  as  their  will. 

Deluded  ignorants  !  who  ne'er  did  fee 

By  real'on's  light,  what  can,  what  cannot  be  : 

How  ev'ry  thing  muft  yield  to  fatal  force  ; 

What  fleady  bounds  confine  their  nat'ral  courfc. 

But  now  to  prove  all  this;  firft  cafl  an  eye, 
And  look  on  all  below,  on  all  on  high,        loi ; 
The  folid  earth,  the  feas,  and  arched  iky. 
One  fatal  hour  (dear youth)  mufl  ruin  all; 
This  glorious  frame,  that  flood  fo  long,  muft  fall. 

I  know  that  this  feems  ftrange,  and  hard  to 
prove, 
(Strong  harden'd  prejudice  will  fcarce  remove) 
And  fo  are  all  things  new  and  unconfin'd 
To  fenfe,  nor  which  through  that  can  reach  the 

mind, 
Whofe  notice,  eye,  nor  hand,  thofe  only  ways. 
Where  fcience  enters,  to  the  foul  conveys.        iio 
And  yet  I'll  fing  :   perchance  the  following  fall 
Will  prove  my  words,  and  fhow  'tis  reafon  all. 
Perhaps  thou  foon  fhak  fee  the  finking  world 
With  ftrong  convulfions  to  confufion  hurl'd  ; 
When  ev'ry  rebel  atom  breaks  the  chain, 
And  all  to  prim'cive  night  return  again. 
But  chance  avert  it!  rather  let  reas'n  fhow    [true. 
The  world  may  fall,  than  fenfe  fhould  prove  it 

But  now  before  I  teach  thefe  truths,  more  fure 
And  certain  oracles,  and  far  more  pure  [ears; 
Than  what  from  trembling  Pythia  reach'd  our 
I'll  firft  propofe  fome  cure  againft  thy  fears;  IZZ 
Left  fuperftition  prompt  thee  to  believe. 
That  fun  and  moon,  that  feas  and  earth  muft  live; 
Are  gods  eternal,  and  above  the  rage 
And  pow'rful  envy  of  devouring  age  : 
And,  therefore,  they  whofe  impious  reafons  try  ' 
(More  bold  than  thofe  fond  fools  that 

the  fl.-y) 
To  prove  the  world  is  mortal,  and  may 
Ihat  orbs  pan  fall,  the  fun  forfake  his  light,    I3» 
And  buryd  lie,  like  meaner  things,  in  night. 
Calling  that  mortal  which  is  all-divine, 
Muft  needs  be  damn'd  for  their  prcfane  defign. 

For  thefe  are  fo  unlike  the  geds,  the  frame 
So  much  unworthy  of  that  glorious  name, 
That  neither  lives,  nor  is  in  animal; 
That  neither  feels;  dull  things,  and  fenfelefs  all. 
For  life  and  fenfe,  the  mind  and  foul  refufe      138 
To  join  with  all;  their  bodies  muft  be  fit  for  ufe. 
As  heav'n  does  bear  no  trees;  no  ftarf  below  : 
As  flonesno  blood,  and  fifh  no  mountains  know; 
But  each  his  proptr  place  to  rife  and  grow  ; 
So  neither  fouls  can  rife  without  the  blood. 
And  nerves,  and  vcii.s,  and  bones;  for  grant  they 

could, 
Then  through  each  fingle  part,  as  arms,, or  head, 
'Twould  firft  be  Iram'd,    thence  o'er  the  other 
As  water  into  veffcls  pour'd  will  fall         [fpread ; 
Firft  to  one  part,  then  rife  and  coverall. 
But  fince  'tis  certain  that  a  proper  place 
Is  fettled  for  the  life,  and  the  increafe  1^0 

Of  mind  and  fonl ;  'tis  folly  to  believe 
Tha(  they  can  rife  witbwut  fit  lunbs,  or  live; 


ifons  try  "X 
ftorm'df 

f  die,      3 
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Cjr  be  in  flitting  air,  or  chilling  feas. 
Or  earth,  or  fcorching  flames.   Fond  fancies  thefe ! 
Therefore,  they  are  not  gods,  their  fenfe  divine; 
For  they  are  made  u!)fit  for  that  deiign, 
Since  none  with  minds  in  vital  union  join. 

Nor  niuft  we  think  thefe  are  the  bleft  abodes, 
The  quiet  manfions  of  the  happy  gods. 
Their  fubftaoce  is  fo  thin,  fo  much  refin'd,      l6o 
Unknown  to  fenfe,  nay,  fcarce  perceiv'd  by  mind. 
TSovr  fince  their  fubftauce  can't  be  touch'd  by-v 
man,  -  / 

They  cannot  touch  thofe  other  things  that  can;  r 
For  whatfoe'er  is  touch'd,  that  muft  be  touch'd  \ 

again. 
Therefore,  the  manCons  of  thofe  happy  pow'rs 
Muft  all  be  far  imlike,  diftind;  from  ours ; 
Of  fubtlu  natures,  fuitable  to  their  own  ; 
All  which,  by  long  difcourfe,  I'll  prove  anon. 

But  now,  to  fay  this  fpacious  world  began,     169 
By  bounteous  Heav'n  contriv'd  to  pleafure  man; 
And,  therefore,  this  vad  frame  they  toil'd  to  raife, 
And  fit  for  us,  Ihould  meet  with  equal  praife ; 
Or  be  efteem'd  eternal,  all  fecure 
From  ruin,  or  the  teeth  of  time  endure ; 
And  that  'tis  impious  to  defign  to  prove  "y 

What  was  contriv'd  by  the  wife  pow'rs  above,  > 
And  fix'd  eternal  for  the  man  they  love.  j 

That  this  can  die,  that  this  to  fate  can  bow,       T 
And  witli  bold  reafon  ftrive  to  overthrow,  C 

And  make  that  mortal  they  defign'd  not  fo.  180  j 
'  ris  fond ;  For  what  could  man  return  again  ? 
"What  profit  to  the  gods  for  all  their  pain,      [reft, 
That  they  fhould  work  for  him?  Why  break  their 
In  which  tlic-y  liv'd  before,  fecure  and  bleft  ? 
AVhat  coming  joy,  what  pleafure  could  they  view. 
To  leave  their  former  life,  and  feek  a  new  ? 
For  they  delight  in  new,  whofe  former  ftate 
Was  made  unhappy  hy  fome  treach'rou?  fitc  : 
But  why  (hould  they,  who  liv'd  in  perfe6t  eafe,"l 
Who  ne'er  faw  any  thing  but  what  did  pleafe,   V- 


Be  tickled  thus  with  love  of  novelties  ? 


19 


ij 


Perhaps  they  lay  obfcure,  and  hid  in  night. 
Till  things  began,  and  day  produc'd  the  lights 

Bcfides,  what  harm,  had  the  fun  idly  ran,  "p 
Nor  warm'd  the  mud,  nor  kindled  it  to  man,  s 
What  harm  to  us,  if  we  had  ne'er  began  ?  3 

True  :   thofe  that  are  in  being  once,  ihould  ftrive 
As  long  as  pleafure  will  invite  to  live  ; 
But  they,  who  ne'er  had  tafted  joys,  nor  fcea 
What  hurt  to  them,  fuppofe  they  ne'er  had  been? 

Befides :    whence  hud  the  gods  their  notice, -j 
whence  their  mind,  203  / 

Thofe  fit  ideas  of  the  human  kind  ?  f 

What  image  of  the  work  they  then  defign'd  ?    j 
How  did  they  underftand  the  pow'r  of  feed  ? 
That  they,  by  change  of  order,  things  could  breed ; 
Unlefs  kind  nature's  pow'rs  at  firft  did  ftiow 
A  model  of  the  frame,  and  taught  them  how  to 
know  ? 

For  feeds  of  bodies  from  eternal  ftrove,  [move. 
And   ui'd   by  ftroke,   or  their  own  weight  to 
All  forts  of  union  try'd,  all  forts  of  blows,       aio 
Ho  fee  if  any  way  would  things  compofe  : 
And  fo,  no  wonder  they  at  Icaft  wese  hurl'd 
iiuo  t'ac  decent  order  of  dm  woildi 


And  ftill  fuch  motions,  ftiJI  fuch  ways  pcrfce. 
As  may  fupply  decaying  things  by  new. 

For  were  1  ignorant  how  beings  rife, 
How  things  begin  ;  yet  reafons  from  the  fkies. 
From  ev'ry  thing  deduc'd,  will  plainly  prove. 
This   world,  ne'er  fram'd   by   the  wife  power's 
above  ;  31  j^ 

So  foolifli  the  defign,  contriv'd  fo  ill ! 
For  firft  ;  thofe  tradls  of  air  what  creatures  fill?  j 
Why  beafts  in  ev'ry  grove,  and  Ihady  hill  ? 
Vaft  pools  take  part,  and  the  impefuous  tide, 
Whole  fpreading  waves  the  dillant  (hores  divide; 
Two  parts  in  three  the  torrid  zone  does  burn. 
Or  frigid  chill, and  all  to  deferts  turn. 

And  all  the  other  fields,  what  would  they  breed. 
If  let  alone,  but  briar?,  thorns,  and  weed  ? 
Thefe  are  their  proper  fruits,  this  nature  would,  "^ 
Did  not  laborious  mortals  toil  for  food  ;       330  C 
And  tear,  and  plough,  and  force  them  to  be  good,  y 
Did  not  they  turn  the  clods  with  crooked  Ihare, 
By  frequent  torments  forcing  them  to  bear  ; 
No  tender  fruits,  none  of  their  own  accord 
Would  rife  to  feed  proud  man,  their  fancy'd  lord. 

Nay,  often  too,  when  man  with  pains  and  toil,^ 
Has  plough'd,  and  overcome  th'  unwilling  foil ; 
When   flow'rs  put  forth,  and  budding  branches 

fhoot, 
Look  gay.  and  promife  the  much  long"d-for  fruit. 
The  fcorching  fun,  with  his  two  bufy  beams,  240 
Burns  up,  or  clouds  deftroy  the  fruits  with  ftreams. 
Or  chill'd  by  too  much  fnow  they  foon  decay, 
Or  ftorms  blow  them  and  all  our  hopes  away. 

But  farther  ;  why  fli-  uld  parent  nature  breed 
Such  hurtful  animals  ?  why  cherifli,  feed 
Deftrudive  beafts?    Why   fhould   fuch  monfters 

grow. 
Did  the  kind  gods  difpofe  of  things  below  ? 
Why  plagues  to  all  the  feafons  of  tiie  year  belong  ? 
And  why  fliould  hafty  death  deftroy  the  young  ? 

A  man,  when  firft  he  leaves  his  prim'tive  night. 
Breaks  from  his  mother's  womb  to  view  the  light : 
Like  a  poor  carcafe,  tumbled  by  the  flood,  ") 

He  falls  all  naked  and  befmear'd  with  blood,      > 
An  infant,  weak,  and  deftitute  of  food.  j 

With  tender  cries  the  pitying  air  he  fills; 
A  fit  prefage  for  all  his  coming  ills :  [eafc ; 

While   beafts   are  born,  and   grow   with  greater 
No  need  of  founding  rattles  them  to  plealc; 
No  need  of  tattling  nurfes  bufy  care  [wear" 

Ihey    want  no  change    of  garments,  but  can 
The  fame  at  any  feafon  of  the  year-  a6J 

They  need  no  arms,  no  garrifon,  or  town. 
No  ftately  caftles  to  defend  their  owii. 
Nature  lupplies  their  wants  ;  whate'er  they  crave 
She  gives  them,  and  prefervJs  the  life  ftic  gave. 

But  now*,  fince  air,  and  water,  earth, and  fire 
Are  bodies  all  produc'd,  and  all  expire  ; 
Since  thefe  are  fuch,  thefe  that  compofe  this  frame. 
The  nature  of  the  whole  muft  be  the  fame  :    269 
For  thofe,  whofe  parts  the  Itrokcs  of  fate  cortjoul, 
Ji  thofe  are  made,  and  die,  fo  muil  the  whole. 
Now,  fince  the  members  of  th^  world  we  view. 
Arc  chang'd,  confiim'd.and  all  prodac'd  anew  ; 
It  follows  then,  for  which  our  proofs  tonteod. 
That  tln»  vaft  Iraaie  bcgao,  and  io  muft  ead. 
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Bet  left  you  think  I  poorly  beg  the  caufe ; 
And  that  it  difagrces  with  nature's  laws, 
That  water,  air,  that  earth,  and  fire  fhould  ceafe, 
And  fail ;  that  they  can  die,  and  can  increafe  ; 
Confider;  earth  when  parch'd  with  bufy  beams, 
And  trodden  much,  flies  up  in  duflcy  ftreams  : 
And  little  clouds  of  thick'ning  duft  arife,         aSz 
Difpers'd  by  winds  through  all  the  lower  flcies ; 
And  gentle  rivers  too,  with  wanton  play, 
That  kifs  their  rocky  banks,  and  glide  away, 
Take  fomewhat  ftill  from  the  ungentle  floae. 
Soften  the  parts,  and  make  them  like  their  own. 
And  by  what  thing  another's  fed,  and  grows, 
That  thing  fome  portion  of  its  own  muft  lofe. 
Now,  fince  all  fpring  from  earth,  and  fince  we  call, 
And  juftly  too,  the  earth,  the  fource  of  all ;     -j,^! 
Since  all,  when  cruel  death  diffolves,  return 
To  earth  again,  and  (he's  both  womb  and  urn  : 
The  earth  is  chang'd,  fome  parts  muft  fomctimes 

ceafe, 
And  fometimes  new  come  on,  and  fiie  increafe. 

Befides,  that  feas  and  rivers  wafte  and  die, 
And  ftill  increafe  by  qonftant  new  fupply. 
What  reed  of  proofs  ?  This  ftreams  themfelves 

do  ihow, 
And  in  foft  murmurs  bubble  as  they  flow. 
Biit  left  the  mafs  of  water  prove  too  great,      300 
The  fun  drinks  fome  to  quench  his  nat'ral  heat : 
And  fome  the  winds  brulh  off;  with  wanton  play, 
They  dip  their  wings,  and  bear  fome  parts  away. 
Some  palTes  through  the  earth,  diffus'd  ail  o'er, 
And  leaves  its  fait  behind  in  every  pore; 
For  all  returns,  through  narrow  channels  fpread, 
And  joins  where'er  the  fountain  ihows  her  head  ; 
And  thence  fweet  ftreams  in  fair  meanders  play, 
And  through  the  valleys  cut  their  liquid  way  ; 
And  herbs,  and  flow'rs  on  ev'ry  fide  beftow,    310 
The  ^elds  all  fmile  with  flow'rs  where'er  they 
flow. 
But  more;  the  air,  through   all   the  mighty 
frame,  [fame ; 

Is  chang'd  each  hour,  we  breathe  nottwioe  the 
Bccaufe,  as  all  things  wafte,  the  parts  muft  fly  ") 
To  the  vaft  fea  of  air ;  they  mount  on  high,  > 
And  foftly  vi-ander  in  the  lower  fky.  3 

Now,  did  not  this  the  wafting  things  repair, 
Ail  had  been  long  ago  diflblv'd,  ail  air. 
Therefcre,  Qncc  all  things  wafte  their  vital  n 
chain  / 

DllTolv'd ;  how  csn  the  frame  of  air  remain  ?  s" 
It  rifes  from,  and  makes  up  things  again      JSI  j 

Befides,  the  fun,  th.it  confiasjt  fpring  of  lighc. 
Still  cut€  d^€  heav'as  with  ftreams  of  fhintng  white; 
And  the  decaying  old  with  new  fupplies :  "J 

lor  exr'ry  portion  dif  the  beam  that  flies,  > 

Is  feat  &ort-l(v'd,  k  jaft  appears,  ajad  dies.  J 

Aad  thas  *t!s  prov'd. — ■ 

For,  when  an  «nvioasck55<i  flops  up  theftreaiB, 
'The  vxmSaaitilream  of  ?ighs,andbreaisthebeaja2, 
Tfefi  iowet  part  m  SoS,  and  diXsntl  feads  [veyM. 
CVs-Ippcads  tfee  earth  wbere'ei-  liie  cloud's  ooii- 
Tbcr£&35ic,  there  tsmft  Jjc  exwi&ant  ftreams  of  rays, 
Stnca  esr'iry  portion  oi"  tStc  beam  decays  r.  33  % 

N.0?  jIumM  wc  See,  VoJt  aM  Us  blind  in  nigfyt. 
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So  from  our  lights,  our  meaner  fires  below. 
Our  lamps,  or  brighter  torches,  ftreams  do  flow, 
And  drives  away  the  night  :  they  ftill  fupply 
New  flames,  as  fwiftly  as  the  former  die, 
New  beams  ftill  tremble  in  the  lower  flcy.  340 
No  fpace  is  free,  but  a  continu'd  ray 
Still  keeps  a  conftant,  though  a  feeble  day ; 
So  faft,  ev'n  hydra-like,  the  fruitful  fires 
Beget  a  new  beam  as  the  old  expires. 
So  fun  and  nioon,  with  many  a  num'rous  birth, 
Bring  forth  •hew  rays,  and  fend  them  down  t« 

earth. 
Which  die  as  faft  :  left  fome  fond  fools  believe. 
That  thcfe  are  free  from  fate,  that  thefe  muft  live. 

Ev'n  ftrongeft  towns  and  rocks,  all  feel  the  rage 
Of  pow'rful  time  :  ev'n  temples  wafte  by  age  ;  ^^m 
Nor  can  the  gods  themfelves  prolong  their  date. 
Change  nature's  laws,  or  get  reprieve  from  fate  : 
Ev'n  tombs  grow  old,  and  wafte,  by  years  o'er- 

throwo, 
Mens  graves  before,  but  now  become  their  own. 
How  oft  the  hardeft  rock  diffolves,  nor  bears 
The  ftrength  but  of  k  few,  though  pow'rful  years ! 
Now  if  that  rock,  for  infinite  ages  paft. 
Stood  ftill  fecure,  if  it  was  free  from  wafte; 
Why  fliould  it  fail,  why  now  diffolve  at  laft 

Laftly,  look  round,  view  that  vaft  traft  of  iky. 
In  whofe  embrace  our  earth  and  waters  lie.     361. 
Whence  all  things  rife,  to  which  they  all  return. 
As  fome  difcourfe  ;  the  fame  both  womb  and  urn. 
Tisfureiy  mortal  all:  for  that  which  breeds 
That  which  gives  birth  to  other  thing-,  or  feeds, 
Muft  lofe'fome  parts ;  and  when  thefe  things  d« 

ceafe, 
It  gets  fome  new  again,  and  muft  increafe. 

But  grant  the  world  eternal,  grant  it  knew 
No  infancy  ;  and  grant  it  never  new ; 
Why  then  no  wars  our  poets  fongs  employ,     3  74 
Before  the  fiege  of  Thebes,  or  that  of  Tr<s>y  ? 
Why  former  heroes  fell  without  a  name  ? 
Why  not  their  battles  told  by  lafting  fame  J  j 
But  'tis  as  I  declare ;  and  thoughtful  man. 
Not  long  ago,  and  all  the  world  began  : 
And,  therefore,  arts  that  lay  but  rude  before,    ~\ 
Are  poliih'd  now,  wc  now  increafe  the  ftore,     J- 
We  perfeiS  all  the  old,  and  find  out  more,  J 

Shipping's  improv'd  5  we  add  new  oars  and  wings; 
And  muiic  now  is  found,  and  fpeakiiig  ftrirjgs. 
rhefe  truths,  this  rife  of  things  we  lately  know ; 
Great  Epicurus  liv'd  not  long  ago :  igj 

By  my  aiBftance  y«ung  philofWphy 
In  Latin  words  now  firft  begins  to  cry. 

But  if  yosi  think  fuccelSve  worlds,  the  fatce 
They  now  appear,  but  earthquakes  fliook  tht 

frame. 
Or  fire  deftroy'd,  or  floods  fwept  all  away  ;  -^ 
Grant  only  this,  acd  you  the  caufe  betray :  *« 
This  Srongly  proves  the  world  will  once  decay  ij 
For  wfait  can  ilckefl  thus,  can  wafle  and  fail,  3^* 
AE<i  perifli  slJ,  if  ftroager  flrokes  pre^aiL 
For  thias,  finc-e  we  can  feel  the  lame  difeafe,  "^ 
Same  harois t&at  other  jer'feiag  rfjjngs c'a izizt^y 
'  We  thisik  that  wc  Ibali  dife  as  well  as  tbisfe.       j 

SeS^ies,  wl^ate^er's  immortat,  mtft  be  fb>, 
B£caul£  "tii  idLid  'ha'Si  th&  ^a«»V  «£  Maw; 
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Whofe  parts  no  wedge  divides,  which  know  no  / 
And  fuch  are  feeds  as  I  explain'd  before  :    [pore  :  • 
Or  elfe  becaufe,  like  empty  fpace,  'tis  fuch       399 
As  is  fecure  from  ftroke,  and  free  from  touch  '. 
Or  elfe,  becaufe  it  can  admit  no  bound, 
*Tis  infinite,  and  knows  no  place  beynnd. 
To  which  the  feeds  may  fink.    This  makes  the  all 
Eternal ;  there's  no  place  where  feeds  may  fall, 
And  breed  confuOon  here.     No  fpace  does  lie 
Without  the  whole  to  which  the  parts  may  fly 
And  leave  the  mighty  all  to  wafte  4nd  die 
But  now  the  world's  not  folid,  ev'ry  mafs 
Contains  between  the  feeds  fome  empty  fpace  : 
Nor  is't  like  void;  for  thoufand  things,  if  hurl'd 
With  mighty  force,  can  flrike  and  break  the  world. 
Seeds  rulhing  on,  may  bear  fome  parts  away,  41a 
Like  vi'lent  ftreams,  and  fo  the  world  decay. 
Befides,  there's  fpace  beyond,  to  which  the  tie   "1 
Of  union  loos'd,  the  fcatter'd  parts  may  fly  :      ( 
Therefore,  thefe  heav'ns  and  earth  can  wafte  C 
and  die ;  J 

And,  therefore,  once  began ;  for  what  can  fail, 
And  wafte  :  o'er  what  the  ftrokes  of  fate  prevail, 
Muft  be  unable  to  endure  the  rage 
Of  infinite  paft  time,  and  pow'r  of  age.  420 

But,  laftly  ;  fince  th'  elements  at  jars, 
Still  fight,  are  ftlU  engag'd  in  civil  wars, 
Cannot  their  battles  ceafe,  their  wars  be  done, 
And  all  the  other  parts  fubmit  to  one  } 
The  fire  prevail,  and  with  deftrudive  beams 
Dry  feas,  the  thirfty  fun  drink  up  the  ftreams  ? 
Which  now  he  feems  to  try,  but  all  in  vain ; 
Tor  rivers  ftill  bring  new  fupplies  amain ; 
So  faft,  fo  great,  as  if  defign'd  to  raife 
A  flood,  and  o'er  the  centre  fpread  the  feas :    430 
But  that's  in  vain;  the  waters  ftill  decay, 
The  winds  brufti  off  and  bear  fome  parts  away  ; 
The  fun  drinks  fome  j  the  ftars  take  fome  for  food, 
And  feem  to  threaten  more  a  drought  than  flood. 
Thus  they  ftill  fight,  with  equal  force  maintain 
The  war ;  now  conquer,  and  now  yield  again. 

Yet  fire,  as  ftorics  go,  did  once  prevail. 
And  once  the  water  too  was  fpread  o'er  all. 
The  fire  prevail'd,  when  the  fun's  furious  horfe, ") 
Difdaining  Phaeton's  young  feeble  force,      440  C 
Rin  through  the  Iky  in  an  unufual  courfe 
And,  falling  near  the  earth,  burnt  all  below, 
Till  angry  Jove  did  dreadful  thunder  throw 
And  quench'd  the  hot-brain'd  fiery  youth  in 
Bat  Phoebus  gather'd  up  the  fcatter'd  ray. 
And  brought  to  hgar'n  again  the  falliog  day. 
The  horfes  too  that  ran  through  heav'n's  wide 

plain. 
He  caught,  and  harnefs'd  to  the  coach  again. 
They  ever  fince,  in  due  obedience,  drew  449 

The  flaming  car.     This  Greece  reports  as  true, 
Yet  'tis  abfurd :  but  all  may  yield  to  flame, 
If  great  fupplies  of  rapid  matters  came 
Prom  the  vaft  mafs  :  for  then  thofe  feeds  muft  fail, 
And  fink  again,  or  fire  muft  ruin  all.  [ftand 

Seas  once  prevail'd,  nor  could  the  towns  with- 
The  raging  waves  :  they  fpread  o'er  all  the  land. 
But  when  the  num'rous  feeds,  the  mighty  mafs 
Jupply'd,  were  tvrn'd  from  this  into  another 
place, 


} 
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The  water  ceasld,  and  the  continual  rain  : 
And  rivers  ran  within  their  banks  again.  46© 

Now  I  will  fiug,  how  moving  feeds  were  hurl'd, 
How  tofs'd  to  order,  how  they  fram'd  the  world  : 
How  fun  and  moon  began  ;  what  fteady  force 
Mark'd  out  their  walk  ;  what  makes  them  keep 

tlieir  courfe  : 
For  fare  unthinking  feeds  did  ne'er  difpofe 
Themfelves  by  counfel,  nor  their  order  chofe  : 
Nor  any  compads  made,  how  each  fliould  hiove. 
But  from  eternal,  through  the  vacuum  ftrove, 
By  their  own  weight,  or  by  eternal  blows, 
All  motions  try'd,  to  find  the  beft  of  thofe,       47© 
All  unions  too  :  if,  by  their  various  play, 
They  could  compofe  new  beings  any  way  ; 
Thus  long  they  whirl'd,  moft  forts  of  motion  paft, 
Moft  forts  of  union  too,  they  join'd  at  laft 
In  fuch  convenient  order,  whence  began 
The  fea,  the  heav'n,  and  earth,  and  beafts,  and 

man  : 
But  yet  no  glitc'ringfun,  no  twinkling  ftar, 
No  heav'n,  no  roaring  fea,  no  earth,  no  air, 
Nor  any  thing  like  thefe  did  then  appear. 
But  a  vaft  heap ;  and  from  this  mighty  mafs 
Each  part  retir'd,  and  took  its  proper  place  : 
Agreeing  feeds  combin'd  ;  each  atom  ran, 
And  fought  his  like,  and  fo  the  frame  began  : 
From  difagreeing  feeds  the  world  did  rife, 
Becaufe  their  various  motion,  weight,  and  fize, 
And  figure,  would  not  let  them  all  combine, 
And  lie  together  :  nor  friendly  motions  join : 
Thus  Ikies,  and  thus  the  fun  firft  rais'd  his  head, 
Thus  ftars,  thus  feas  o'er  proper  places  fpread. 

For  firft  the  earthly  parts,  a  heavy  mafs,      49© 
And  clofely  twin'd,  poffefs'd  the  middle  place. 
Now  as  thefe  heavy  parts  combin'd  more  clofe, 
Defcending  ftill,  they  vex'd  with  conftant  blows 
The  lurking  parts  of  fea,  of  ftars,  and  fkies. 
And  fun  ;  and  fqueez'd  them  out,  and  made  them 

rife; 
Becaufe  thofe  feeds  are  fubtle,  more  refin'd, 
And  round,  and  fmooth,  and  of  a  lefl'er  kind 
Than  thofe  of  earth  ;  and  fo  can  freely  pafs 
The  fubtle  pores  of  the  defcending  mafs. 
And  thus  the  parts  of  heav'n  did  firft  retire,     Jqq 
And  bore  up  with  them  num'rous  feeds  of  fire  ; 
As  when  the  fun  begins  his  early  race,  "1 

And  views  the  joyful  earth  with  blufiiing  face,  f 
And  quaffs  the  pearly  dews,  fpread  o'er  theT 

grafs ;  J 

From  earth  he  draws  fome  mifts  with  bufy  beams. 
From    wand'ring    waters    fome,     and    running 

ftreams :  [high, 

Thefe  thin,  thefe  fubtle  mifts,  when  rais'd  on 
And  join'd  above,  fpread  clouds  o'er  all  the  Iky  : 
Juft  fo  the  parts  of  heav'n  did  upward  move, 
The  fubtle  ether,  thus  combin'd  above  :  5 10 

And  vaftly  wide,  and  fpread  o'er  cv'ry  place, 
Contains  the  reft  within  her  kind  embrace  : 
Thus  heav'n  :  then  rofe  the  moon,  and  ftars,  and 

fun  : 
Which  through  the  Iky  with  conftant  motions  run 
Becaufe  their  feeds  were  all  too  light  to  He 
In  earth,  nor  light  enough  to  rife  on  high, 
And  pafs  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  fty  i 
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But,  plac'd  between  them  both,  the  midft.  con- 

troul, 
Certain,  but  movinp  portions  of  the  whole  : 
Tuft  a.  in  muii.  fome  pnrts  refufe  to  ceafe        520 
From  rao'ion,  fome  (till  lie  diflblv'd  in  eafe. 

Theit  things  retirM,  th^-  heavier  parts  of  clay  "J 
Sunk  farther  down,  and  n.adc  an  eafy  way  > 

For  flowing  Orcair.s,  And  caverns  for  the  fea.     j 
And  as  by  cmir-iiit  blows,  the  vig'rous  fun 
Dili  ftrike  the  ur  ;:er  parts,  and  prefs  them  down, 
Moremoiiturr  ^^A'  ;  and  then  did  ftreams  increafe: 
More  parts  were  ftill  fqueez'd  out,  and  fwell'd 

the  feas: 
More  ether  then,  of  air  more  parts  did  rife,    530 
And  borne  on  high    there  tbicken'd  into  Ikies  . 
The  mountains  rais'd   their  heads;  the   humble 

field 
Sunk  low ;  the  ftubborn  (lones  refus'd  to  yield ; 
The  rocks  did  proudly  dill  their  height  maintain. 
Nor  cou'd  all  fink  into  an  equal  .lain. 
Thus  earth  at  firft  was  fram'o  :  and  thus  did  fall 
The  If'weft,  as  the  fedimeiit  of  all. 

Thence  feas,  iheuce  air,  thence  ether,  ev'ry 

mafs, 
Diftin(5l  from  others,  took  its  proper  place ; 
All  fluids  and  all  differently  light,  539 

And  therefore  reach'd  the  lefs,  or  greater  height. 
Then  licjuid  ether  did  the  fartheft  rear, 
And  lies  on  foftell  beds  of  yielding  air  : 
But  yet  its  parts  ne'er  mix,  whilft  winds  did  blow, 
And  rapid  ftorms  difturb  all  here  below, 
They  undifturb  d  move  round  the  fteady  pole; 
And  fun,  and  ftars,  with  conftant  motion  roll : 
For  that  by  conftant  turns  the  flcy  may  move, 
The  conftant  moti'iiis  of  the  waters  prove. 
This  thing  the  mighty  mafs,  the  ocean  ftiows ; 
For  that,  at  fettled  hours,  ftiil  ebbs  and  flows.  550 
Now  learn  what  moves  the  ftars,  what  mighty 

force  [courfe. 

Does   drive   them  on ;  what  laws  confine  their 
Firft,  If  the  orb  is  mov'd.and  whirls,  and  draws 
The  fun  about ;  then  this  may  be  the  caufe  : 
Vaft  tradis  of  air  the  diftant  flcies  do  bound, 
And  with  a  clofe  embrace  encircle  round ; 
The  upper  part  of  that  drives  down  the  flcies 
From  eaft  to  weft  ;  the  under  makes  them  rife; 
And  fo  the  whirl's  perform'd.     Thus  oft  a  flood 
Turns  round  a  wheel,  and  whirls  the  weighty 

wood.  j6o' 

Or  elfe  the  orbs  may  lie  at  reft  above, 
Steady  and  fis'd,and  only  ftars  may  move; 
Becaufe  the  fires,  confin'd  to  little  fpace,  ") 

Grow  fierce  and  wild,  and  feek  a  larger  place,   ( 
And  thu6  through  the  vaft  heav'n  begin  their  f 

race.  J 

Or  elfe  external  air,  ©r  fubtle  wind 
May  whirl  them  round  :  Or  they  may  move  to 

find 
Their  nourifliment ;  and  run  where  food  invites. 
And  kindly  calls  their  greedy  appetites.  569 

For  true,  what  fingle  force  makes  ftars  to  rife 
And  fet ;  what  governs  thefe  our  fingle  fkies 

Is  hard  to  tell : 

And  therefore  I,  how  ftars  may  move,  propofe 
A  Choufand  ways,  and  numerous  as  thofe ; 


} 


And  what   may   whirl   the  fun,  and   pale-fac'd 

moon, 
In  all  the  worlds  ;  but  cannot  fix  on  one, 
Although  but  'ne  rules  hert- ;  but  which  that  is 
'Tis  hard  to  point ;  it  may  be  that  or  this. 

And  that  the  heavy  parts  ftiould  end  their  race. 
And  reft  :  and  earth  poffefs  the  middle  place,  _;,8o 
Its  weight  decay'd ;  that  povv'r  did  weaker  grow, 
Becaufe  convenient  things  were  plac'd  below. 
That  rofe  with  it,  to  which  'tis  clofely  join'd. 
By  nat'ral  ties,  and  ftrongeft  bands  confin'd  : 
And  thus  it  foftly  refts,  and,  hanging  there, 
Grows  light, nor  prefi'ts  down  the  lower  air. 
Juft  as  in  man.  the  neck  the  head  fuftains, 
riie  feet  the  whole  ;  yet  not  one  part  complains 
Of  prefllng  weight;  neither  is  vex'd  with  pains, 
Yet    other    weights,    impos'd    we    ftraight   per- 
ceive, 590 
Though  lighter  far,  central  our  limbs  and  grieve. 
[Such  vaft  import  from  fim'lar  parts  does  fpring, 
When  one  is  aptly  join'd  t'  another  thing.] 
So  earth  was  faftiion'd  in  its  proper  place  : 
Not  made,  then  thruft  into  the  ftrange  embrace 
Of  diff'rent  air,  but  with  the  world  began; 
A  certain  part  <f  it,  as  limbs  of  man. 

Befide<,  the  Ihaking  earth  does  often  move 
The  upper  air,  difturbing  all  above  ; 
Which  could  not  be,  unlefs  the  ftrongeft  tie     60O 
Did  clofely  join  the  earth,  the  air,  and  &y. 

Thin  fubtle  fouls  'caufe  clofely  join'd,  do  prop 
The  mighty  weight  of  limbs,  and  bear  it  up. 
What  raife  the  limbs  in  leaping,  what  controul. 
And  guide  their  motion,  but  the  fubtle  foul  ? 
Which  Ihows  the  weighty  force  of  things  refin'd, 
When  ry'd  to  others  of  a  groffer  kind  ; 
As  air  to  earth,  to  our  grofs  limbs  the  mind. 

But  farther  on,  the  fun  and  moon  do  bear 
No  greater  heats,  nor  figures  than  appear ;       610 
Becaufe  that  fpace,  through  which  the  rays  can 

fly,  . 

The  heat  can  reach  our  touch,  the  light  our  eye: 

Can  leflen  nothinEf,  nor  contraiSl  the  frame, 

Nor  make  the  fire  appear  a  milder  flame  : 

Now  fince  the  vig'rous  rays  do  freely  flov? 

As  far  as  us,  and  vifit  all  below  ! 

Their  fires  and  figures  are  the  fame  they  ihow 

Nor  greater  all,  nor  lefs. —— 

And  thus  the  moon, 

Whether  with  borrow'd  rays,  or  with  her  own, 
ijhe  view  the  world,  carries  no  larger  fize,      6»0 
No  fiercer  flames  than  thofe  that  ftrike  our  eyes. 
For  objedlsfar  remov'd,  at  diftancc  feen, 
When  too  much  hind'ring  air  is  plac'd  between. 
No  certain  figure  fhow  :  no  eye  can  trace 
Each  line,  each  figure  of  the  diftant  face  ; 
But  fince  the  moon  prefents  a  certain  fize, 
A  certain  fliape,  and  figure,  to  our  eye.s 
Tis  plain  that  it  appears  as  great  as  'tis. 

But  farther  on,  lince  all  our  flames  below, 
At  difrance  fecn,  do  various  fizes  ftiow  :  630 

Now  lower  fink,  now  raife  their  lofty  head. 
And  now  contrafled  feem,  now  farther  fpread 
We  may  conclude  the  ftars,  when  feen  from  ;ar,' 
Or  fomewhat  greater  than  the  figures  are. 
Or  fomewhat,  though  but  little,  kfs  appear, 
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^ot  more,  no  wondtr  that  fuch  vaft  fupplies,'^ 
Such  ftreamsof  rays  from  this  fmall  fun  (houldf 
rife,  f 

As  cherifh  all  with  heat,  and  fill  the  Ikies.  J 

For  we  may  fancy  this  the  fpringj  of  fire, 
To  which  the  vapours  of  the  world  retire  ;       640 
There  gather  into  ftreams,  and  thence  they  fall, 
As  from  the  fcnntain's  head,  and  fprcad  o_'er  all. 
Thus  have  wefeen  a  little  fountain  yield 
Vaft  fpreading  flreanis,  and  flow  o'er  all  the  field. 

Or  elfe  the  fun  might  kindle  neighb'ring  air. 
And  raife  furprifing  heat  and  fervour  there. 
Perchance  the  air  is  of  convenient  frame, 
And  may  be  kindled  by  a  little  flame ; 
As  oft  in  draw  and  corn  fierce  flames  prevail. 
From  one   poor  falling  fpark,  and  fpread   o'er 
all.  6jo 

Or  elfe  the  fun  has  fecret  ftores  of  heat. 
Dark,  and  unfliining  flores,  but  vaflly  great ; 
And  thefe  increafe  the  warmth,  thefe  move  the 

fenfe. 
And  th.efe  united,  make  the  heat  intenfe.    [bends, 

How  tow'rds  both  poles  the  fun's  fix'd  journey 
And  how  the  year  his  crooked  walk  attends, 
Why  from  the  fummer's  height  he  foon  declines. 
And  falls  to  vifit  the  cold  winter  ugns. 
And  then  returns.     And  why  the  nimble  moon 
Does  drive  her  chariot  fafler  than  the  fun  ;      660 
And  in  ore  month  through  all  the  zodiac  go. 
While  the  grave  fun's  a  year  in  walking  through. 
For  this  a  thoufand  reafons  may  be  faown  ; 
But  yet  'tis  hard,  nor  fafe,  to  fix  on  one. 
For  firft,  Democritus  has  found  the  caufe 
Perhaps,  and  rightly  fettled  nature's  laws; 
For  thus  he  fays  :  Great  orbs  are  whirl'd  above, 
And  by  that  whirl  the  lower  circles  move ; 
And  fo  the  diflant  orbs  that  lie  below,  669 

Far  from  this  fpring  of  motion,  move  but  flow, 
Bccaufe  the  pow'r  fkill  leffeiis.     Thus  the  fun    "p 
Is  far  outftripp'd  by  nimbli  flars,  that  run  > 

In  higher  rounds  ;  much  more  the  lower  moon,  j 
Kow  fince  file's  plac'd  fo  low,  fince  weak  the 

force. 
She  cannot  have  an  equal  nimble  courfe 
With  flars ;  fo  thefe  may  overtake  the  moon, 
And  pafs  beyond  her  oft'iier  than  the  fun. 
Thus  file  may  feem  to  move,  her  walk  appear 
Ihrough  all  the  figns,  'caufe  they  return  to  her. 

Eclides,  by  turns  a  conftant  ftream  of  air,    680 
At  fix'd  and  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  [decline, 
Might  ru(h  from  either  part,  and  make  the  fun 
And  fall  from  fummer  to  the  winrer  fign; 
Or  drive  it  up  again,  and  bring  the  rays 
And  heat  to  us,  and  fhow  us  longer  days. 
And  thus  the  moon,  thus  other  ftars  may  rife, 
And  fink  again  into  the  winter  Ikies. 

Driv'nby  thefe  two  conftant  ftreamsof  air. 

For  clouds  in  florms  two  diff'rent  ways  do  move. 
The  lower  oppofite  to  thofe  above.  690 

What  wonder  then  the  fun  with  vig'rous  beams, 
And  flars  arc  driven  by  two  conftant  ftreamt? 

And  day  may  end,  and  tumble  down  the  weft, 
And  flcepy  night  fly  flowly  up  the  eaft ; 
fiecaufe  the  fun  having  now  perform'd  his  round, 
.A^d  rcach'd  widi  weary  flames  the  utruoft  bound 
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Of  finite  heav'n,  he  there  puts  out  the  ray, 
Wfary'd  and  blunted  all  the  tedious  day 
By  hind'ring  air,  and  thus  the  flames  decay 
Or  elfe  that  conftant  force  might  make  it  move  700 
Below  the  earth,  which  whirl'd  it  round  above. 

And  fo  the  conftant  morning  ftill  may  rife. 
And  with  pale  fires  look  through  the  lower  Ikies; 
Becaufe  the  fun  rolls  round  with  conftant  ray. 
And,  riling  upwards,  fhows  approaching  day; 
Or  elfe  becaufe  the  fires,  diflblv'd  at  night. 
There  join  again,  and  fcatter  vig'rous  light. 
Thus  when  the  morning  fun  begins  to  rife, 
Its  flames  lie  fcatter'd  o'er  the  eafterii  flries, 
Then  gather  te  a  ball :   And  this  we  view 
From  Ida's  top  ;  this  fame  reports  as  true. 
Nor  is  it  ftrange  that  common  feeds  of  fire 
Should  to  the  eaftern  quarter  ftill  retire. 
Still  ev'ry  day  return,  and  make  a  fun; 
Becaufe  a  thoufand  other  things  are  done 
At  fet,  and  conftant  times,  and  then  alone. 
Thus  trees,  at  certain  times,  thus  fhrubs  do  fhoot 
.At  certain  times,  and  bud,  and  bear  their  fruit. 
Thus  teeth  in  boys  begin,  and  thus  they  fall ; 
Thus  beards  in  youth  ;  at  certain  feafons  all :    720 
Thus  thunder,  fnow,  and  florms,  and  winds  appear 
At  fix'd  and  certain  feafons  of  the  year. 
As  things  firft  happen'd,  they  continue  on  ; 
The  courfe  that  chance  firft  gave  them,  fUU  they 
run. 

The  days  may  longer  grow,  and  vig'rous  light 
Unwillingly  give  place  to  drowfy  night ; 
And  fometimes  fleepy  night  may  longer  ftay, 
And  flowly  wake  before  approaching  day  : 
Becaufe  the  fun  might  walk  the  conftant  rounds 
In  crooked  paths,  and  in  uneven  bounds ;  730 

Nor  into  equal  parts  the  globe  divide. 
Now  longer  here,  and  now  on  th'  other  fide. 
Until  it  comes,  and  waims  with  neighb'jing  rays 
I'he  line,  and  meafures  equal  nights  and  days. 
The  line  lies  juft  between  the  north  and  fouth, 
And  leaves  an  equal  diftance  unto  both, 

Becaufe  the  zodiac  is  oblique, 

Through  which  the  fun  his  yearly  walk  does  go, 
And  views  obliquely  all  the  world  below  ; 
Thus  teach  aftronomeis;  and  this  coufcfs'd 
A  fair  opinion  :  probable  at  leaft. 

Or  elfe  the  air  is  thick,  and  flops  the  ray. 
Nor  gives  the  fun  a  free  and  eafy  way. 
And  this  prolongs  the  tedious  winter  night, 
The  darktiefs  flowly  yields  to  ling'ring  light. 

Or  elfe  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year. 
The  flames  meet  flowly  in  the  eaftern  air. 
And  frame  the  fun,  and  make  the  day  appear 

But  more  :  the  moon  may  ftiine  with  borrow'd 
rays. 
Her  various  light  increafing  with  the  day's,    750 
As  flie  the  farther  from  the  fun  retires, 
And  with  full  face  receives  his  fcorching  fires  : 
When  full,  oppos'd,  file,  climbing  up  the  caft. 
Views  him  below  fall  headlong  down  the  weft. 
And  fo  her  light  decreafe  as  flie  goes  on 
Through   diff"'rcnt   figns,  approaching  near   thct 

fun. 
And  thus  the  phafes  are  explain'd  by  all 
That  tuink  her  Oiape  i»  round,  the  inooa  a  ball, 
S 
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And  place  hw  circling  orb  below  the  reft ; 
A  fair  opinion,  probable  at  leaft. 

Thouirh  proper   light  the  moon's   pale 
fhould  fill. 
Yet  it  might  (how  the  diff 'rent  phafes  ftill : 
Becaufe,  as  that  bright  body  rolls  above. 
Another  dark,  unfeen,  thick  thing  might  move 
Beneath,  and  flop  the  rays,  divert  the  ftreams 
Of  falling  light,  and  turn  away  the  beams 

Or  elfe,  it  like  a  ball,  half  dark,  half  bright 
RoU'd  rownd  its  axle,  may  affed  the  fight 
With  diff'rent  phafes,  and  ihow  various  light. 
Now  turn  that  hslf,  which  the  full  light  adorns, 
A  quarter  now,  now  dwindle  into  horns.  771 

And  this  the  latter  Babylonian  fed 
Afferts,  and  the  Chaldean  fchemes  rejeft  : 
As  if  it  could  not  eichsr  way  be  done. 
But  powerful  reafons  fix'd  our  choice  on  one. 

But  why  the  moons  a  monthly  round  purfue  ? 
Why  one  fo  long,  not  ev'ry  da^'  a  new  ? 
Why  are  they  fram'd,  endure,  and  always  ceafe 
At  this  fet  time  ?  The  caufe  is  told  with  eafe  ; 
Since  other  things  at  certain  times  appear,        780 
And  only  then;  Thus  feafons  of  tije  year. 
Firft,  Spring,  and  Venus'  kindeft  pow'rs  in 
Soft  wilhes,  melting  thoughts,  and  gay  defire 
And  warm  Favoniusfans  th'  amorous  fire 
Then  mother  Flora,  to  prepare  the  way, 
Makes  all  the  field  look  glorious,  green,  and  gay-; 
And  freely  fcatters  with  a  bounteous  hand 
Her  fweeteft,  faireft  flowers  o'er  the  land  : 
Next  heat,  and  dufty  Harveft  take  the  place, 
And  foft  Etefia's  fan  the  fun-burnt  face. 
Then  fweaty  Autumn  treads  the  noble  vine, 
And  flov^ing  bunches  give  immortal  wine. 
Next  roars  the  ftrong-lung'd  fouthcrn  blaft,  a.nd 

brings 
The  infant  thunder  on  his  dreadful  wings. 
Then  cold  purfues,  the  north  feverely  blows, 
And  drives  before  it  chilling  frofts,  and  fnows. 
And  next  deep  Winter  creeps,  gray,  wrinkled,  old, 
His  teeth  all  Ihatter,  limbs  all  ihake  with  cold  : 
Therefore  no  wonder  fure  the  moon  Ihould  rife 
At  certain  times,  and  that  again  fhc  dies  800 

At  certain  times ;  fince  thoufand  things  are  fhown 
At  fix'd  and  conflani  times,  and  then  alone. 

Eclipfes  may  be  folv'd  a  thoufand  ways; 
For  if  the  moon  can  ftop  defcending  rays 
By  thrufting  her  dark  felf  between,  and  fo 
Bring  fudden  fliade,  and  night  on  all  below; 
Then  give  me  reafons  why  there  cannot  be        *) 
Another  thing,  tco  dark  tor  us  to  fee,  > 

And  fit  to  ftop  the  rays  as  well  as  fhe  ? 
Or,  why  the  circling  fun,  in  palling  by         810 
^ome  venomous  places  of  the  neighbo 
May  not  grow  fick,  and  pale,  and  almoft 
Thofe  paft,  grow  well,  regain  his  former  light  ? 
Thus  lorhetimes   make  us  day,  and    fometimes 
night. 

And  whilll  the  moons  their  monthly  courfes  run. 
Within  the  reach  of  earth's  dark  fnaOowing  cone, 
If  then  revengeful  earth  can  ftop  the  light, 
If  (he  can  hide  the  fick'niiig  moon  in  night ; 
Why  cannot  other  things  divert  the  ftreams,    8/9 
The  falling  ftreams  of  light,  and  flop  the  beams  i 
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Or  if  the  moon  fliines  with  a  nat'ral  ray, 
As  through  infedcious  air  Ihe  cuts  her  way. 
Why  may  not  (he  grow  fick,  her  flames  decay?. 
Since  I've  the  motions  taught  of  ftars  above, 
How  fun,  and  moon,  and  by  what  caufe   they 

move ; 
And  how,  cdips'd,  they  lofe  their  gaudy  light, 
And  fpread  o'er  all  an  unexpeded  night, 
As  if  they  wink'd,  and  then  with  open  eyes 
View'd  all  again,  and  clear'd  the  lower  Ikies. 
Now  let's  defccnd  again  to  new-born  earth,      8jo 
And  find  to  what  fhe  gave  the  fooneft  birth  : 
What  fort  cf  beings,  which  of  all  the  kinds 
She  firft  durft  venture  to  the  faithlefs  winds. 
She,  firft  of  all,  green  herbs,  and  flow'rs  did 

yield. 
And  fpread  a  gawdy  green  o'er  all  the  field. 
And  next  the  tree,  with  fpreading  branches,  (hoots. 
But  clofely  fix'd,  and  bound  with  fteady  roots. 
As  briftles,  hairs,  and  plumes  are  firft  deCgn'd 
O'er  limbs  of  beafts,  and  o'er  the  winged  kind  ; 
bo  new-born  earth  with  herbs  and  trees  began,  840 
And  then  by  various  ways  bore  beaft  and  man 
For  Heav'n,  'tis  certain,  did  not  faflilon  all ; 
Then  let  the  various  creatures  downwards  fall : 
Nor  feas  produce  an  earthly  animal. 
And  therefore  parent  earth  does  juftly  bear 
The  name  of  mother,  fince  all  rofe  from  her. 
She  now  bears  animals,  when  foft'ning  dew 
Defceuds ;  when  fun  fends  heat,  (he  bears  a  thou- 
fand nev/. 
Then  who  can  wonder  now,  that  then  Ihe  bore 
Far  ftronger,  bulky  animals,  and  more,  850 

When  both  v/ere  young,  when  both  in  nature's 

pride; 
A  lufty  bridegroom  he,  and  (he  a  buxom  bride  ? 

Firft,  of  all  animals,  in  teeming  fpring, 
The  feather'd  kind  peep'd  forth,  and  clapp'd  their 

wing  : 
As  even  now  our  tender  infeds  ftrive 
To  break  their  bags,  get  forth,  and  eat  and  live. 
Next  beafts,  and  thoughtful  man  receiv'd  their 

birth ; 
For- then  much  vital  heat  in  mother  earth, 
Much   moifture   lay-.    And  where  fit  place  was 

found,  [groun    . 

There  wombs  were  form'd,  and  faften'd  to  t^ 
In  thefe,  the  yet  imperfccS:  embryos  lay,        ^^~h 
Through  thefe,  when  grown  mature,  they  forc'd  f 

their  way,  [day  :  f" 

Broke  forth  from  night,  and  faw  the  cheerfulj 
Then  nature  fafhioti'd  for  the  infant's  ufc 
Small  breafts  in  earth,  and  fill'd  with  milky  juice; 
Such  as  in  womens  brealis  (he  now  provides 
For  future  infants  :  thither  nature  guides 
The  chiefeft  parrs  of  food,  aiid  there  they  meet 
Fit  ferment,  there  they    grow   both  white  and 

iweet : 
Earth   gave   the   infants  food;  thin   mifts  were 

fpread  i'J9 

For  clothes ;  the  graiTy  meadows  gave  a  bed 

The  earth,  when  new,  produc'd  no  raging  cold. 
No  heats,  nor  ftorms :  Vhefe  grew,  as  fhe  grew  old. 
Therefore  our  parent  earth  d'-.ferves  to  bear 
The  name  »i  another,  liuce  all  roft  from  her. 
M  m 
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Thusfor  a  certain  time  iti-inkind  flie  bore,  roar, 
And  beads,  that  (hake  the  wood  with  dreadful 
And  various  kinds  of  birds  ;  and  as  they  flew. 
The  fun,  with  curious  fkill,  the  figures  drew  879 
On  all  their  plumes  he  well  the  art  might  know 
He  us'd  to  paint  the  fame  on  his  fiir  bow. 

Hut  weary'd  now,  and  tir'd  by  length  of  time. 
The  earth  grows  old,  and  weak,  as  women  paft 

their  prime. 
Time  changes  all ;  and  as  with  fwifteft  wings    ~) 
He  pafTis  forward  on,  he  quickly  brings  > 

A  diff'rent  face,.a  diff'rent  fight  of  things  :         ) 
And  nature  alters:  this  grows  weak,  this  ftrong, 
This  die»  this  newly  made,  is  firm  and  young  : 
Thus  ak'ring  age  leads  on  tf  e  world  to  fate  ; 
The  earth  is  diff'rent  from  her  former  ftate ;  890 
And  what  in  former  times  with  eafe  fhe  bcre, 
Grown  feeble  now,  and  weak,  fhe  bears  no  more 
And  now  does  that  fhe  could  not  do  before. 

Befides,  the  earth  produc'd  a  num'rous  train 
Of  monfters  :  Thofe  her  labour  wrought  in  vain  : 
Some  without  hands,  or  feet, or  mouth,  or  eyes; 
Some  (hapeiefs  lumps,  nature's  abfurdities  ;- 
Dull,  movclefs  things,  and  deftitute  of  food, 
"Which  could  not  fiy  the  bad,  nor  choofe  the  good. 
A  thoufand  fuch  in  vain  arofe  from  earth ;       900 
For  nature,  frighted  atrhe  ugly  birth, 
Their  ftrength,  and  life  to  narrow  bounds  confin'd  ; 
Deny  d  them  food,  or  to  increafe  their  kind  : 
For  that  one  pow'r  a  thoufand  things  requires; 
Almoft  as  many  as  its  own  defjres  : 
There  muft  be  food,  and  feed,  and  organs  fit 
For  flowmg  feed,  whilfl  all  the  happy  night 
The  body  iic>  difiblv'd  in  foft  delight ; 
That  male  and  female  may  their  pow'rs  employ, 
They  mufl  have  organs  fit  for  mutual  joy.        910 

Bu:  more  :  thefe  years  mull  num'rous  kinds 
deface ; 
They  could  not  all  preferve  their  feeble  race  : 
For  thofe  we  fee  remain,  and  bear  their  young. 
Craft,  Orength,  or  fwiftnefs,  has  preferv'd  fo  long. 
Many  thur  profit,  and  their  ufe  commends; 
Thole  Ipeciei  man  prefcrves,  kind  man  defends. 
Wild  beafts,  and  lions  race,  their  native  rage 
Vreferves  fecure  through  all  devou-ing  age. 
Swiftncfs  preferves  the  deer,  and  craft  the  fox,    "J) 
The  vig'lant,  faithlul  dog,  the  horfe,  the  ox,        > 
We  men  defend;  v/e  keep  the  tender  flocks.        j 
They   fhun   wild   beaft^,    they   fly   the  dreadful 
Vv-ood ;  9^^ 

They  fetk  for  peace,  and  much,  and  cafy  food  ; 
Gotten  without  their  toil  •   and  this  we  give 
For  the  vafl  profits  we  from  them  receive. 
But  thofe  to  whom  their  nature  gave  no  force, 
Mo  courage,  ftrength,  nor  fwiftnefs  to  the  courfc  ; 
Whom  neither  profit  could,  nor  ufe  commend, 
Thofe  man  refus'd  to  feed,  or  to  defend  :  929 

Thus,  doom'd  by  chance,  they  liv'd  an  eafy  prey 
To  all,  and  thus  their  kinds  did  foon  decay. 

But  never  centaurs;  thefe  were  never  known  ; 
That  two  fuch  natures  (hould  combine  in  one, 
Such  difagreeing  pow'rs ;  abfurd  and  vain  ! 
Plain  nonfenfe  !  Thefe  are  creatures  of  the  brain  : 
A  fool  knows  this  :   For  horfes  oft  enjoy 
Full  growth  at  three  years  old;  not  fo  a  boy; 
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He  fcarce  forgets  his  teat,  and  oft  at  rln. 
As  dreams  prcfcnt,  he  feeks  his  nurfe's  breaft  ; 
Then,  when  the  horfe  grows  old,  his  limbs  de- 
cay, 940 
And  loofen'd  life  begin'  to  fly  away  :       [growth. 
The   boy   grows    ftrong,    he  feels  the   pride  of 
A  ftiirdy,  vig'rou^,  gay,  and  bearded  youth  : 
Lefl  yon  (hould  think  fuch  monflers  apt  to  grow, 
A  thoughtful  man  above,  a  horfe  below. 

Or  Scyllas,  whom  a  num'rous  train  entwines 
Of  half  fea-dogs,  and  barks  above  their  lions  : 
Or  fuch  that  live,  nor  grow  an  equal  time, 
And  which  at  equr-.l  years  not  reach  their  prime  ; 
Whom  cqijal  years  not  fill  with  youthful  rage. 
Nor  lofe  their  ftrength  again  at  equal  age  :       95 1 
Whom  neither  the  fame  kinds  of  beauty  fire, 
Nor  raife  ioft  thoughts,  gay  wifhes,  warm  defire  ; 
Or  thofe  that  fcek  and  live  by  diff'rent  food  : 
Thus  hemlock  kills  a  man,  for  goats  'tis  good. 

Befides,  fince  flames  will  fcorch  the  lien's  breaft. 
And  burn  as  well  as  any  other  bead  ; 
Hovif  could  chimeras  rife,  or  how  contain 
Three  kinds;  a  lion's  head,  a  ferpent's  train, 
A  goat,  the  middle  of  the  fancy 'd  frame,         960 
And  flill  with  fcorching  noflrils  breathing  flame  ? 

Then  he  who  thinks  that  new-made  heav'n  and 
Did  give  to  fuch  prodigious  monfters  birth,    [earth 
Yet  brings  no  caufe  to  prove  the  fancy  true, 
But  flill  relies  on  the  poor  fhift,  'twas  new; 
May  fancy  too  that  ftrtams  enrich'd  the  feas. 
With  golden  waves,  that  jewels  grew  on  trees  : 
That  man  lA  fuch  vail  force  and  limbs  did  rife,  ■^ 
That  he  could  flride  the  ocean,  whirl  the  fkies;  ^ 
Or  any  thing  mad  fancy  can  devife.  970  j 

For  though  much  feed  lay  hid  when  thonghtful 
man 
And  ail  the  various  kinds  of  beads  began  ; 
Yet  nothing  proves,  that  things  of  diff'rent  kind^ 
That  difagreeing  natures  fhould  be  join'd  ; 
Since  now  the  grafs  and  trees,  and  all  that  grows 
ATid  fprings  from  earth,  are  never  join'd  like  thofe  j 
But  each  arifing  from  its  proper  caufe 
Remains  difliniil,  and  follows  nature's  laws. 

Then  man  was  hard,  as  hard  as  parenc-ftones; 
And  built  on  bigger,  and  on  firmer  bones.  98a 
The  nerves  that  join'd  their  limbs  were  firm  and 

(Irong ; 
Their  life  was  healthy,  and  their  age  was  long: 
Returning  years  flill  faw  them  in  their  prime : 
They  weary'd  even  the  wings  of  meas'ring  time : 
No  colds,  nor  heats,  no  flrong  difeafes  wait, 
And  tell  fad  news  of  coming  hafty  fate  ; 
Nature  not  yet  grew  weak,  nor  yet  began 
To  flirink  into  an  inch,  the  larger  fpan 
Like  beafls  they  lay  in  ev'ry  wood  and  cave, 
Gath'ring  the  cafy  food  that  nature  gave  :       999 
No  impious  ploughman  yet  had  learn'd  to  tear 
His  parent's  bowels  with  his  crooksd  fhare ; 
None  planted  fruitful  trees,  none  drefs'd  the  vine. 
None  prun'd  decaying  boughs,  none  prefs'd  the 

wine; 
Contented  they  with  the  poor  eafy  ftore,    [more  : 
That   fun    and   earth    beflow'd,  they    wifh'd  ncf 
Soft  acorns  were  their  firfl  and  chiefeft  food, 
And  thofe  red  apples  that  adorn  the  wood. 
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And  make  pale  winter  blu{h;  fuch  nature  bore, T 
More  num'rous  then,  befides  a  thoufand  more.v 
Which  all  fupply'd  poor  man  with  ample  flore.  j 

When  thirfty,  then  did  purling  llreams  invite 
To  fatisfy  their  eager  appetite  :  1003 

As  now  in  murmurs  loud  the  headlong  floods, 
Invite  the  thirfty  creatures  of  the  woods  : 

And  then  by  night  theyf|||Ok  their  reft  in  caves, 
Where  little  ftreams  roll  on  with  filent  waves; 
They  bubble  through  the  ftones,  and  foftly  creep. 
As  fearful  to  difturb  the  nymphs  that 
The  mofs,  fpread  o'er   the   marbles 

weep. 

WHilft  other  ftreams  no  narrow  bounds  contain, 
They  break  fuch  banks,  and  fpread  o'er  all  the  phiii. 

;  They  knew  no  ufe  of  fire  to  <irefs  their  food ; 
No  clothes,  but  wa^der'd  naked  in  the  wood  : 
They  liv'd  to  fliady  groves  and  caves  confin'd. 
Mere  fhelter  from  the  cold,  the  heat,  and  wind. 

No  fix'd  fociety,  no  fteady  laws  ; 
No  public  good  was  fought,  no  common  caufe, 
But  all  at  war,  each  rang'd  and  fought  his  food. 
By  nature  taught  to  feck  his  private  good.     loao 

Then  to  renew  frail  man's  decaying  race, 
Or  rnutual  lull  did  prompt  them  to  embrace; 
Or  elfe  the  greater  vigour  of  the  male, 
Or  fome  few  treach'rous  prefonts  did  prevail; 
Some  acorns,  apples  fome,  fonie  pears  beftow  ; 
The  thing  the  fame,  the  price  was  lefs  than  now. 

Then  ftrong,  and  fwift,  they  did  the  beafts  pur- 
fue; 
Their  arms  were  ftones  and  clubs ;  and  fome  they 

flew. 
And  fome  they  fled  :  from  thofe  they  fear'd  to  fight 
They  ran,  and  ow'd  their  fafety  to  their  flight. 
When  drowfy  night  came  on,  they  naked  lay,  103 1 
Spread  o'er  the  ground  like  bears,  and  rough  as  they : 
Their  fleep  was  found,  they  wak'd  not  all  the"j 
night,  [fright,  f^ 

Nor  wander'd  here  and  there  whiUl  fhades  af-i" 
Nor  vievv'd  the  eaft  with  longing  eyes  for  light :  j 
But  all  difi'wlv'd  in  fweeteft  flumbers  lay. 
Till  the  bright  fun  arofe  and  broke  the  day. 
For  fince  thty  had  beheld,  e'er  fince  their  birth. 
The  day  and  night  by  turns  fpread  o'er  th^  earth; 
They  never  fear'd  the  fun  (hould  lofe  his  light, 
And  all  lie  bury'd  in  eternal  night.  1041 

The  moft  they  dreaded  was  the  furious  beaft  ; 
For  he,  in  dead  of  night  did  oft  moleft, 
And  lengthen  into  death  their  fliimb'ring  reft, 
bometimes  they  left  their  cavesby  night  and  fled,^ 
Rous'd  from  their  fofteft  fleep,  all  pale,  half  dead,  > 
While  boars  and  lions  came,  and  ftiz'd  their  bed.  J 

Yet  fewer  dy'd  than  now  :  for  fingly  then 
Each  caught  Avithin  the  limits  of  his  den,       1049 
While  the  beaft  tore  the  living,  trembling  food. 
And  revell'd  in  full  draughts  of  reeking  blood. 
With  dreadful  cries  he  Hll'd  each  wood  and  cave. 
To  fee  his  limbs  go  down  a  living  grave 
Others  that  'fcap'd   with  life,    but  wounded, 

groan'd, 
Holding  their  hands  on  the  "corrupting  wou 
While  trembling  echoes  did  reftore  the  found 
Not  flcill'd  in  herbs,  and  now  grown  defperate. 
With  horrid  cries  they  call'd  on  ling'rJDg  fate, 


ided,  i 

and,  C 
nd.  J 


Till  worms  increas'd  ;  and  fating  through  the  clay, 
Made  paffage  for  the  foul  to  fly  away.  I060 

But  then  no  armies  fell  at  once,  no  plain 
Grew  red,  no  rivers  fwell'd  with  thoulands  flain  : 
None  plough'd  the  floods,  none  fhipwrcck'd  made 

their  graves 
In  feas,  none  drank  cold  death  among  the  waves, 
But  oft  the  furious  ocean  rag'd  in  vain  : 
No  mifchief  done,  the  wa'ves  grew  mild  again  : 
No  fiiips  were  found,  nor  could  the  treach'rous 
finile  [toil. 

Of  fmooth-fac'd  waves  tempt  one  poor  man   to 

Then  want,  now  furfeits  bring  a  hafly  death  ; 
Our  bellies  fwcll  f  >  mucii  they  ft.jp  our  breath. 
Then  pois'nous  herbs,  when  pluck"d  by  chance, 
did  kill .  I071 

Now  piifon's  grown  an  art,  improv'd  by  flcill. 

But  when  they  built  their  huts,  when  fire  began, 
And  flcins  of  murdcr'd  beafts  >rave  clothes  to  man  : 
When  one  to  one  confin'd  in  chafte  embrace, 
linjoy'd  fweet  love,  aii^  faw  a  num'rous  race  : 
Then  man  grew  foft,  the  temper  of  his  mind 
Was  chang'd  from  rough  to  mild,  from  fierce  to 

kind  ; 
For,  us'd  to  fire,  his  limbs  refus'd  to  bear 
The  piercing  ftiarpncfs  of  the  open  air  :  I080 

And  luft  enfeebled  him;  befides  the  chi'd, 
Soften'd  by  parent's  love,  grew  tame  and  mild. 
Then  neighbours,  by  degrees  familiar  grown. 
Made   leagues  and  bonds,  and  each  fecur'd   hl« 

own  : 
And  then  by  figns  and  broken  words  agreed, 
That  they  would  keep,  preferve,  defend  and  feed 
Defencelefs  infants,  and  the  women  too. 
As  nat'ral  pity  prompted  them  to  do. 

Though  this  fix'd  not  an  univtrfal  peace, 
Yet  many  kept  their  faith,  and  liv'd  at  eafe  ;  1090 
Or  elfe,  almoft  as  foon  as  it  began. 
The  race  had  fali'n,  this  age  re'er  feen  a  man. 
Kind  nature  pow'r  of  framing  founds  affords 
To  man    and  then  convenience  taught  us  words: 
As  infants  now,  for  want  of  words,  devife  T 

Expreflive  figns;  they  fpeak  with  hands  and  eyes;  > 
Their  fpeakiiig  hand  the  want  of  words  fuppiies.  j 
AUknowtheirpow'rs;  theyare  bynature  fhown:"J 
Thus  tender  calves  with  naked  Iront  v.-ill  run,  > 
And  fiercely  pufti  before  their  horns  are  grown. 3 
Young  lions  fliowtheir  teeth,  prepare  their  pav/s;'J 
rhe  bears  young  cubs  uniheath  their  crooked  f 
claws,  [jaws.  T 

While  yet  their  nails  are  young,  and  fiift  their  3 
I'he  birds  ftraight  ufe  their  wicg*,  on  them  rely  ; 
And  fpon  as  dangers  prefs,  they  ftrive  to  fly. 

Befides,  that  one  the  names  of  things  contriv'd, 
•\nd  that  from  him  their  knovv ledge  all  deriv'd, 
'Ti^  fond  to  thiiik  :  for  how  could  that  man  tell 
f  he  names  of  things,  or  lifp  a  fyllable, 
And  Hvit  another  man  do  fo  as  well .' 

Nay  more  :   if  others  us'd  not  words  as  foon. 
How  was  their  ufe,  and  how  the  profit  known  ? 
Or  how  could  he  inllrucl  another's  mind  .' 
How  make  them  underftand  what  was  defign'd? 
For  his  being  fingle,  neither  f  )rce  nor  wit, 
Could  conquer  many  men,  nor  they  fubmit 
To  learn  his  words  and  pradife  what  was  fit. 
M  m  ij 
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How  he  perfuade  thofc  fo  unfit  to  hear  ?  "1 

Or  how  could  favage  they  with  patience  bear    f 
Strange  founds  and  words  ftill  rattling  in  their  C 
ear.  iiaoj 

But  now,  Cncc  organs  fit,fince  voice  and  tongue, 
Bj-  nature's  gift  beftow'd,to  man  belnng, 
What  wonder  is  it  then  that  man  fhould  frame. 
And  give  each  diff'rent  thing  a  diff'rent  name  ? 
Since  beafts  themfelves  do  make  a  diff'rent  noife, 
Opprefs'd  by  pains  and  fears,  or  fill'd  with  joys 
This  plain  example  (hows  :  when  dogs  begin 
To  bend  their  backs,  and  fhow  their  teeth, 


grin. 


legin      "^ 
th,  and  f 

trithin  ;  J 


When  hollow  murmurs  fhow  deep  rage  wii 
Their  voice  is  diff'rent  when  they  bark  aloud. 
And  with   flrong  roarings  fright  the  trembling 
crowd;  1 13^ 

Or  when    they  lick   their  whelps  with  tender 

tongue, 
Or  when  they  play,  and  wanton  with  their  young, 
Kow  feem  to  bite,  but  nev#  chop  their  jaws, 
Now  fpurnir.g,  but  with  tender  fearful  claws; 
Then  fiatt'ring,  foft  and  tender  is  their  voice, 
Far  diff'rent  from  that  grating,  howling  noife, 
They  make  when  fhut  alone,  or  creeping  low, 
Whine,  as  they  flrive  to  fhun  the  comiBg  blow. 

The  horfe  with  diff'rent  noifes  fills  the  air,  1140 
When  hot  and  young,  he  neighs  upon  his  mare, 
Rou-'d  by  f>rong  love  :  or  when  by  fierce  alarms. 
He  fqorts,  and  bears  his  rider  on  to  arms. 

Thus  birds,  as  hawke,  or  thofe  that  cut  the  flood. 
Make  diff'rent  noifes  as  they  eat  their  food ; 
Or  when  they  fiercely  fght ;  or  when  purfue 
The  trembling  prey  :  each  paffion  has  a  new. 

Sometimes  at  charge  of  air  they  change  their 
voice ;  [noife, 

Thus  daws,   and   om'nous   crows,    with   various 
Affright  the  farmers,  and  fill  all  the  plain,     1 150 
Now  callinp  fur  rough  winds,  and  now  for  rain. 
Therefore,  fince  beafts  and  birds,  though  dumb, 

commence 
As  various  voices  as  their  various  fenfe; 
How  cafy  was  it  then  for  man  to  frame. 
And  pive  each  diff'rent  thing  a  diff'rent  name  ? 

Now  for  the  rife  of, fire  :  fwift  thunder  thrown 
From  broken  fulph'rous  clouds,  firfl  brought  it 

down. 
For  many  thirgs  take  fire  when  lightning  flies, 
Anii  fulph'rous  vapours  fill  the  lower  fkies  : 
And  trees,  when  fhaken  by  a  four  hern  blaft,  11 60 
Grow  warm,  then  hot,  and  fo  take  fire  at  lafl; 
Their  branches  mingling  with  a  rude  embrace, 

Burfl  into  flames 

And  thus  our  fires  might  rife  from  either  caufc. 

The  fun  firfl  taught  them  to  prepare  their  meat ; 
Becaufe  they  had  obferv'd  his  quick'nlng  heat, 
Spread  o'er  the  hills  and  ev'ry  fhady  wood, 
Ripen'd  the  f/uits,  and  made  them  fit  for  food. 
Hence  various  methods  they  did  flill  purfue. 
And  cha;  g"d  their  forn»er  life  to  take  a  new.  iryo 

The  wifcr  and  the  wictier  left  the  field ; 
And  towns  for  fafety  did  begin  to  build ; 

By  nature,  kings. 

Then  cattle  too  was  fhar'd,  and  fleady  bounds 
Matk'd  out  to  ev'ry  man  Lis  proper  grcimds : 


alts  and  land ; 

the  pow'rfulTi 

liSof 

itt'ring  (lore  ;  f 

I'd  no  more.  3 


11  thunder  thrown, ■>' 
itches  down.         V 
;  to  reach  a  crown.  3 


Each  had  his  proper  (hare,  each  what  was  fit, 
According  to  his  beauty,  ftrength,  or  wit : 
For  beauty  then  and  ftrength  had  moft  command; 
Thofe  had  the  greateft  fharc  in  beafts  and  land  ; 
But  when  once  gold  was  found,  the  pow'rful' 

ore 
Saw  light,  and  men  gap'd  after  glitt'; 
Then  wit  and  beauty^ere  efteem' ' 
But  wealth  enjoy 'd  their  honour,  feiz'd  their  place^ 
The  wife  and  beauteous  bow  to  fortune's  afs. 
But  if  men  would  live  up  to  reafon's  rules, 
They  would  not  fcrapc  and  cringe  to  wealthy  fool*. 
For  'tis  the  greateft  wealth  to  live  content 
With  little  :  fuch  the  greateft  joy  refent  : 
And  bounteous  fortune  ftill  affords  fupply, 
Suflicient  for  a  thrifty  luxury.  lip* 

Bnt  wealth  and  pow'r  men  often  ftrive  to  gain. 
As  that  could  bring  them  eafe ;  or  make  a  chain 
To  fix  unfteady  fortune  :  all  in  vain  ! 
For  often  when  they  climb  the  tedious  way. 
And  now  in  reach  of  top  where  honours  lay ; 
Quick  ftrokes  from  envy  or  from  thunder  thrown," 
Tumble  the  bold,  afpiring  wret 
They  find  a  grave,  who  ftrove  1 
And  thus  'tis  better,  than  proud  fceptres  fvray, 
To  live  a  quiet  fubjedl  and  obey.  IZOA- 

Thefe  former  kings  now  murder'd,  they  o'er-* 

thrown. 
The  glory  of  the  fceptre  and  the  crown 
Decreas'd  :  The  diadem,  that  fign  of  ftate, 
Now  v/ept  in  drops  of  blood  the  wearer's  fate; 
Spurn'd   by   the   common  feet :  who  fear'd  D^ 

more  : 
'T;s  fweet  to  fjiurn  the  things  we  fear'd  before. 

Thus  monarchy  was  loft.  

That  fua  or.ce  fet,  a  thcufand  li'tle  ftars 
Gave  a  dim  light  to  jealouQes  and  wars  : 
While  each  among  the  many  fought  the  throne. 
And   tliought   no  head,    like   his,   deferv'd   the 

crown.  1 31 1 

This  made  them  fcek  for  laws,  this  led  their  choice 
To  rulers  :  pow'r  was  giv'n  by  public  voice  : 
For  men,  worn  out,  and  tir'd  by  conftant  ftrife. 
At  laft  began  to  wifli  an  eafy  life  ; 
And  fo  fubmitted  of  their  own  accord 
To  rigid  laws,  and  their  ele(5ted  lord. 
For  when  each  fingle  man,  led  on  by  rage,         "y 
Grew  bloody  in  revenge,  and  ftrove  t'  engage    > 
His  enemy,  'twas  an  unpleafant  age.  szzoj 

Hence  men  grew  weary  of  continual  wars. 
Which  fotir'd  the  fweet  of  life  with  conftant  fears ; 
Becaufe  diffufive  wrong  can  fpread  o'er  all ;       "y 
No  ftate  fecure;   nay,  oft  the  wrongs  recoil,       4- 
M'ith  double  force  on  the  contrivers  fall.  j 

Nor  can  thofe  men  expetS  to  live  at  cafe. 
Who  violate  the  common  bond  of  peace. 
I'hough  now  they  lie  conceal'd  fiom  man  and 

God, 
They  ftill   niuft  fear  'twill  fomc   time   come  a- 

broad ; 
Since   fome  difeas'd,   and  feme  by  night  be- 
tray 
The  wicked  aftions  they  have  done  by 
Though  hid  in  eight;  fcarce  bell 

they.     I 


J  night  be-"! 
1230/ 

by  day ;        ^ 
fo  deep  as  I 


ON  THE   NATURE   OF   THINGS, 


JX9 


Tvfow  flng,  my  tnufe,  for  that's  my  neit  de-■^ 

"Why  all  do  bow  to  fomewhat  as  divine  ?  f 

"Why  ev'ry  nation  has  its  proper  fhrinc  ?  J 

"Why  all  do  temples  build,  why  altars  ralfe  ? 
And  why  all  facrifice  on  facred  days  ? 
How  this  diffus'd,  this  lailing  fame  was  fpread 
Of  powr's  above  ?  Whence  came  that  awful  dread, 
That  parent  of  religion  through  the  rout,      1240 
Which  forces  them  to  bow,  and  grow  devout  ? 
This  is  an  eafy  talk  :   For  new-born  man, 
Juft  fprung  from  earth, when  firft  this  frame  began, 
Divine  and  glorious  forms  defccnding  came. 
And  ftruck  his  mind  by  day,  by  night  the  Tame  : 
But  then  increas'd,  their  working  fancies  fhow'd 
Great  limbs  and  flrength,  and  fit  to  make  a  god  : 
And  thefe  they  thought  hadfenfe,  becaufe  they  "A 
iliook  I 

As  fancy  told,  their  limbs,  and  proudly  fpoke ;  f 
Their  words  were  all  majcftic,  as  their  look.       J 
Eternal  too, becaufe  anew  fupply,  1251  \ 

A  conftant  ftreani,  where'er  they  turn'd  their  / 
eye,  r 

Of  forms  came  in,  and  (how'd  the  deity.  J 

Nor  could  they  think  fuch  mighty  things  could 

fail, 
Or  pow'rful  blows  on  fo  much  ftrength  prevail. 

And  happy  too,  becaufe  no  fear  deflroys. 
Nor  dread  of  fallen  death  corrupts  their  joys. 
Befides,  in  dreams  they  often  feera'd  to  do 
A  thoufand  various  things,  and  wonders  fhow : 
Yet  never  weary  they,  but  vig'rous  flill;       ia6o 
Their  ftrength  as  much  uubounded  as  their  will". 

Befides,  they  faw  the  heav'ns  in  order  roll 
Their  various  motions  round  the  fleady  pole  : 
The  feafons  of  the  year  by  conftant  laws 
Run  round,  but  knowing  not  the  nat'ral  caufe : 
They   therefore   thought,    that  gods  mufl   ruk 

above, 
Poor  Ihift !  and  all  at  their  devotion  move. 
In  heav'n  they  plac'd  their  feat,  their  ftately 

throne. 
For  there  the  fun,  the  flars,  and  various  moon 
And  day,  apd  night,  their  conftant  courfe 
And   hail,    and   rain,    and,   through   a    broken 
clcud,  1 27 1 

Swift  lightning  flies,  and  thunder  roars  aloud. 
Unhappy  man,  who  taught,  the  gods  engage     ") 
In  thefe;  that  they  are  fubjedl  unto  rage :  > 

A  curfe  to  theirs,  to  ours,  and  future  age  !  j 

What  grief  they  brought  themfelves,  to  us  what 

fears  ? 
To  poor  pofterity  what  fighs,  what  tears  ? 

Alas  ;  what  piety  ?  Alas  !  '  l"is  none, 
To  bend  all  cover'd  to  a  fenfelefs  ftone, 
Lie  proftrate,  or  to  vilit  cv'ry  fhrine,  laSo 

Or,  with  fpread  arms,  invoke  the.pow'rs  divine 
Before  their  temples,  while  the  altar  flows 
With  blood  of  beafts,  and  we  make  vows  on  vows. 

But  fure  'tis  piety  to  view  the  whole. 
And  fearch  all  nature  with  a  quiet  foul. 
For  when  we  view  the  heav'ns,  and  how  the  fan, 
And  moon,  and  ftars  their  conftant  courfes  run  ; 
Then  doubts,  that  lay  opprefs'd  with  other  cares, 
-Begin  to  raife  their  head,  and  bring  new  fears. 


»'e. 
ftately-^ 

moon,  r 
esrun  :  3 


We  doubt:    What,  arc  there  gods,  that  rule  a^ 
bove,  T290 

At  whofe  dire<flIon  the  bright  ftars  do  move  ? 
For  ignorance  in  caufes  troubles  man  ; 
And  hence  we  doubt,  if  e'er  the  world  besan. 
If  e'er  ftiall  end  :   how  long  the  orbs  ftiall  roll ; 
How  long  the  ftars  run  round  their  fteady  pole ; 
Or  if  prelerv'd  by  god«.  can  ftand  the  rage, 
And  pow'rful  envy  of  devouring  age. 

What  mind's  unfhaken  and  what  foul  notaw'd, 
And  who  not  thinks  the  angry  gods  abroad, 
Whofe  limbs  not  fhrink,  when  dreadful  thunder 

hurl'd  i3«^o 

From  broken  clouds,  fliakes  the  affrighted  world  ? 
What,  do  not  cities,  do  not  nations  fear, 
And  think  their  difmal  difl'olution  near  ? 
Why,  do  not  tyrants  tKen,  an  1  mighty  lords, 
Recal  their  wicked  deeds,  and  boafting  words, 
And  fear,  that  now  revei^ge  is  furely  come  ? 
Do  they  not  tremble  at  approaching  doom  ? 
Befides,  when  winds  grow  high,  when  ftornis 

increafe, 
Andfcatter  warlike  navies  through  the  feas; 
When  men,  for  battle  arra'd,  muft  now  engage 
A  ftronger  foe,  and  fight  tke  water's  rage  ;   13H 
Does  not  the  trembling  gen'ral  proftrate  fall. 
And  beg  a  calm  o'  th'  gods,  or  profp'rous  gale  ? 
In  vain  :  the  ftorms  drive  on  ;  no  off 'nng  faves  : 
All,  ftiipwreck'd,  drink  cold  death  among   the 

waves : 
And  hence  we  fancy  unfeen  pow'rs  in  things 
Whofe  force  and  will  fuch  ftrange 

brings, 
And  fpurns,  and  overthrows  our  great 

Befides,  when  earthquakes  fhake  this  mighty 

ball, 
And  tott'ring  cities  fall,  or  feem  to  fall ;         1 320 
What  then  if  men,  defencelefs  men,  defpife        ~\ 
Their  own  weak  felves,  and  look  with  anxious  f 


in  things    "J 
confuiion^ 

ateft  kings.  3 


eyes 


s 


For  prefent  help,  and  pity  from  the  Ikies  ? 

What  wonder,  if  they  think  fome  pow'rs  cou- 

troul, 
And  gods,  with  mighty  force,  do  rule  the  whole  ? 
But  farther;  po^v'rful  gold  firft  rais'd  his  head, 
And  brafs,  and  filver.and  ignoble  lead, 
When  ihady  woods,  on  lofty  mountains  grown. 
Felt  fcorching  fires ;  whether  from  thunder  thrown. 
Or  elfc  by  man's  deftgn  the  flames  arofe,        133® 
Who  burnt  the  neighb'ring  woods  to  fright  their 

foes: 
Or  elfe,  delighted  all  with  fruitful  grounds. 
They  J'ought  more  meadows,  and  enlarg'd  their 

bounds  : 
Or,  greedy  to  increafe  their  ftore  of  food. 
And  take  the  beaft.-,  they  fir'dthe  fhelt'ringwood: 
For  thus  men  hunted,  whilft  no  nets  were  found. 
Nor  forefts  trembled  at  the  barking  hound  ; 
Whatever 'twas  that  gave  thefe  flames  thtir  birth. 
Which  burnt  the  tow'ring  trees,  and  fcorch'd  the 

earth. 
Hot    ftreams  of    filver,    gold,    and  lead,  and-j 

brafs,  ^  J  340/ 

As  nature  gave  a  hollow  proper  place.  X 

-Dcfcended  down,  and  form'd  a  gUtt'iing  mafs.  J 
Mm  iij 
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This  when  unhappy  mortals  chanc'd  to  fpy, 
And  the  gay  colour  pleas'd  their  childifh  eye 
They  dug  the  certain  caufe  of  mifery. 
And  then  obferviiifr,  that  it  fliow'd  the  frame. 
And  fisjure  of  the  IioUow  whence  it  came  :  [ceive 
They  thought,  thcfe,  mehed,  would  wirh  eafe  re- 
"Whatevtr  Ihapes  the  artlft  pleab'd  to  give  :    i  J49 
Or  drawn  to  breadth, or  take  the  keeneft  edge  ; 
And  fo  the  hook  be  fram'd,  or  fubtle  wedge. 
Or  other  inflrunients,a!l  apt,  and  good 
To  cut,  or  cleave,  or  fcrape,  cr  hollow  wood  ; 
But  geld  they  try'd  in  vain  ;   the  metal  broke, 
Or  the  foft  edge  was  lurn'd  at  ev'ry  flroke  : 
This  they  contemn'J,  the  blunted  gold  defpis'd. 
And  feeble  filver  ;  brafa  alone  was  priz'd. 
But  now  the  feeble,  and  the  ufelefs  ore 
Gets  all  the  honour  :   Brafs  is  priz'd  no  more. 
Thus  time  doe--  change  the  dignity  of  things:  I360 
For  fome  he  bears  away  with  fvvifteft  wings, 
And  hurls  itito  contempt ;  brings  others  forth. 
And  gets   them   new,   and    (till  preferves    their 

worth. 
Whilft  cruelty  was  not  improv'd  by  art, 
And  rage  not  furnifli"d  yet  with  fword  nor  dart ; 
With  fifts,  or   boughs,   or  ftones,  the  warriors 

fought ; 
Thefe  were  the  oi;ly  weapons  nature  taught  '. 
But  when  flames  burnt  the  trees,  and  fcorchM  the 

ground. 
Then  brafs  appear'd,  and  iron  fit  to  wound. 
Brafs  Crft  was  u-.'d,becaufe  the  fofter  ore,     137^ 
And  earth's  ci-ld  veins  contain'd  a  greater  flore  : 
Thus   biais    did    plough,   and    brazen    trumpets 

found. 
Their  weapons  brafs,  and  brafs  gave  ev'ry  wound  : 
Thus  arm'd,  they  flrait   invade  their  neighbours 

field. 
And  take  his  beads :  to  arm'd  the  naked  yield  : 
At  1.1ft,  they,  miltmg  down  the  rigid  mafs, 
Made  iron  fword*,  and  then  de'pis'd  the  brafs. 
They  then  beg.  n  to  pjcugh  with  iri;n  (hares, 
And  iron  weapons  '  nly  ftrv'd  in  wars. 

rhu-imen  lirft  learn'd  to  ride  a  fingle  horfe  : 
And    whilll    their   Heady   left   hands  rul'd   the 

courfe,  1380 

Their  ftronger  right  hands  fought :  before  they 

knew, 
Or  brought  to  wars,  a  chariot  drawn  by  two; 
Then  f.air  were  join'd,  and  then  the  armed  cars. 
And  caftled  elephants  were  brought  to  wars  ; 
7  he  Mor>rs  firil  taught  them  to  endure  the  blows, 
And  break  the  ranks,  and  order  of  the  foes. 
Thus  rage  invented  fcill  new  arms  for  fight  ; 
N  w  dreadful  weapons  ftill,  and  fit  to  fright ; 
S'>me  train'dthe  furious  bull,  and  fonie  the  boar; 
Before  the  Parthian  ranks  did  lions  roar,       J.i^I 
With  armid  guides  fcnt  out  to  fcour  the  plain, 
And  fright  their  foes :  but  thtfe  defigns  were 

vain  : 
Becaufe  when  hot  in  fight  they  fiercely  fall 
On  either  fide,  and,  common  foes  to  all, 
Confus'dly  enemies,  or  friends  ei;gage. 
Shaking  their  dieadlul  heads,  and  fir'd  with  rage  : 
The  horfes,  frighted  with  the  dreadful  roar, 
Ran  o'er  the  plain,  and  would  obty  no  more  : 


The  beafts  leap'd  on  their  friends,  and  tore  their 

face,  1400 

Or  feiz'd  behind,  and  with  a  rude  embrace, 
They  bore  their  wond'ring    frighted  friends  to 

ground ; 
Whilft  teeth  and  cruel  paws  did  doubly  wound. 
The  bulls  grew  wild, and  with  deftruClive  force 
They  tofs'd,  or  trod   the    men,    or    gor'd   the 

horfe  ; 
Whole  ranks  and  troops  fell  by  the  furious  boar  ; 
Their  arms,  yet  whole, blufti'd  with  their  mailer's 

gore  : 
For  though  the  horfes  turn'd,  though  oft  did  rear, 
And  ftand  aloft,  and  paw'd  the  yielding  air  ; 
Yet  all  in  vain  they  drove  to  fliun  the  wound. 
Their  nerves   all  cut,    they   flruck   the   (baking 

ground  :  141 1 

Thus  what  feem'd  tame  at  home,  grew  wild  again, 
And  fierce,  when  fcouring  o'er  the  warlike  plain  :    1 
Their  rage  was  fir'd   by   tumult,  wounds,  and 

noife, 
Refus'd  to  hear  their  former  matter's  voice.  J 

But  fled,  much  miichief  done,  as  furious  bulls,  1 

When  the  weak  axe  defcends,  nor  breaks  their 

feulls; 
Thc'y  ftart,  and  fright  the  priefl,  and  bell'wing 

Kud. 
Run  frantic  round,  and  gore  the  pious  crowd. 
' Tis  fafer  far  to  fay  that  this  was  dene  1420 

in  fome  of  all  the  world*,  than  fix  on  one  : 
Yet  I  can  fcarce  believe  but  that  they  knew, 
Before  their  fad  experience  prov'd  it  true, 
The  ills  of  thefe  ;  but  that  the  weaker  fide 
The  various  methods  of  coniufion  try'd. 
Nor  hoping  to  fubcue,  but  bring  fierce  woes 
And  giief,  and  pain  upon  the  ftronger  foes. 

But  more  :  The  garments,  by  the  ancients  worn, 
•Were  few'd  with  tender  twigs^  or  pinn'd  with 

thorn, 
Before  they  karn'd  to   weave  :  the  whce',  the 

round;  1433 

-Whilft  rigid  iron  lay  within  the  ground, 
Were  all  unknown  ;   thofe  things  did  firft  begin 
When  that  appear'd;  and  men  learn"d  firfl  to 

fpin  : 
Becaufe  the  wits  of  men  are  finer  far. 
And  fitter  to  invent  than  womens  are  ; 
Till  la.gh'd  and  jeer'd  at  by  the  ruder  fwains. 
They   taught   the  women,  and   manur'd  the( 

plains, 
And  hardened  all  their  limbswith  rougher  pains  ^1 
Nature  firft    taught   them  how   to  plant  and 

fow,  _  1439 

For  they  obferv'd  that  falling  feeds  did  grow  ; 
They  faw  them  fix'd,  and  bound  to  fteady  roots, 
Theu  rife,  and  fpread,  and  promife  noble  fruits  : 
Then  fome  began  to  graft,   and  till  the  field. 
And  found  the  trees  a  better  burden  yield, 
When  drefs"d  with  care,  and  in  a  richer  foil ; 
The  fruits  incteas'd,  and  did  reward  their  toil  : 
Thty  forc'd    the   cumb'ring   wood    to    narrow 

bounds, 
Enlarging  ftill  their  corn,  and  pafture  grounds: 
The  tyrant  wof)d,  that  all  the  plains  did  fill, 
Was  now  confiu'3  unto  the  barren  bill :         I450 
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And  left  the  -vales  to  olive,  corn,  and  vine, 
Through  which  fmooth  ftreams  in  fair  meanders 

twine ; 
Now  kifs  the  tender  roots  with  wanton  play, 
Now  flow  again,  enriching  all  rheir  way. 
Such  beauteous  pride  did  ail  the  vallits  ihow,     ^ 
So  taking  pretty  as  our  gardens  nov/,  > 

Where  fruitful  trees  in  decent  order  grow.  J 
Through  a!I  the  woods  they  heard  the  charm- 
ing n>  lie 
Of  chirping  birds;  and  try'd  to  ftame  their  voice, 
And  imitate  :  The  birds  inilruded  man,  146c 
And  taught  them  fongs,  befrrc  heir  art  began  : 
And  while  foft  ev'ning  gale.^  blew  o'er  the  plains, 
And  fhnok  the  Aunding  reeds,  they  taught  the 

fwains  : 
An4  thus  ;he  pipe  was  fram'd,  and  tuneful  reed  ; 
And  whilft  the  tender  iloLks  fectirely  feed. 
The  harmlel's  fliepherds  tun'd  the  pipes  to  love. 
And  Amaryllis  founds  in  ev'ry  grove. 
Thus  time,  and  thus  fagacious  men  produce 
A  tboufand  things,  or  tor  delight,  or  ufe. 
Thefe  tharm'd  the  fwains,  and  thefe  were  wont 
to  phafe  1470 

When  feaiis  were  done  ;  for  theri  all  feek  for  cafe  : 
Then  underneath  a  iDving  myrtle's  fliade, 
Clofe  by  a  purling  ftream  ft  pmely  laid, 
When  fpring  with  gaudy  flovv'rs  the  earth  has 

fpread. 
And  fweetell  rofes  grow  around  tfceir  head  ; 
Envy'd  by  weahh  and  pow'r,  with  fmall  expence, 
They  oft  ei  joy'd  the  valt  delight  of  fenfe  : 
Then  laughing,  merry  jefts,  and  country  play, 
And  tales  began  ;  as,  once  upon  a  day  ! 
Then  pleafant  fongs  they  fung,  and  wanton  grown. 
Each  pluck'd  and  bound  his  iiow'ts,  and  made  a 
crown,  I40I 

And  with  uneven  fteps  they  danc'd  around  ; 
Their  heavy  leaps  ftill  ihook  therrembiing  ground: 
While  all  the  idle  crowd  tbat  flock'd  to  view, 
Laugh  much,  becaufe  the  tricks  leem  ftrange  and 

new  : 
And  thus  they  pafs'd  the  day  in  gay  delight; 
And  watch'd  and  fed  their  tender  £ocks  by  night. 
No  need  of  fleep  :  thit  want  the  font's  fupply  : 
The  noife  chas'd    Morpheus  from  their  wiUing 
eye. 
Thefe  now  our  wantons  ufc ;    with  toil  and 
pain,  1490 

They  learn  to  dance  in  meafure  :  all  in  vain  : 
For  thele  can  reap  no  joy,  no  more  content, 
Than  what  thofe  earth-born  fwains  did  firll  refent. 
For  while  we  know  no  better,  but  pofftfs 
A  prefent  good,  it  does  extremely  pleafe  ; 


RE    OF    THINGS.  5Jl 

The  later  good  our  various  thoughts  employs  i 
And  we  contemn  the  guft  of  former  joys. 
Thus  man  defpis'd  their  ancient  eafy  food, 
Their  acorns,  and  their  apples  cf  the  wood  : 
When  clothes  were  found,    and  other  cov'ri'-'trs 
fpread,  I50O 

They  fcorn'd  their  fkins  of  beafls,  and  graffy         ; 
rhe  flcins  of   bealls  ;    which  fure  the  tirlt  n  at 

found. 
Not  long  enjov'd,  but  by  a  treach'rous  wound 
He  fe'.l  :  fo  highly  then,  the  now  defpis'd, 
Conte.iin'd,  neglefled  Ikin^  of  bealts  were  priz'd. 
Thus  men  did  fight  for  fkins  :  Thefe  rais'd  their 
cares ; 
But  goM  and  purple  now  are  caufe  of  wars  : 
The  fault  is  ours  ;  for  they  culd  o   ly  hnd 
Thofe  ikins,  as  clothes  againft  the  cold  and  wind  : 
But  now  what  harm,  if  none  go  proudly  dreft 
In  cloth  of  gold,  or  an  embroider'd  veil  :        ljH 
Since  meaner  garments  yield  as  much  defeuc 
'Gainft   wind    and    cold,    as    much  preferve  the 
feiife. 
Then  wietched  man's  endeavours  are  m  vum  ; 
They  fruitltftiy  conlun.e  their  years  i;i  pain, 
Not  knowing  how  to  ufe,  or  how  to  mcalure 
Their  boundlefs  wifh,    nor  height  of  real  plea- 

fure  : 
This  drives  them  on  into  a  fea  of  cares, 
And  the  defliuilive  rage,  and  ItornT.  of  wars 
The    fun,    ftill    running    round    h' 
race, 
Show'd  all  the  feafons  turn'd  by  conftan 
By  certain  oriier  rui'd,  and  fteady  laws 
Jsomc  livM  in  cailles  then,  f  me  built  a  town. 
And  land  divided,  each  enjoy'i.  iijs  own 

Then  mighty  fliips,  driv'n  by   the  lah'ring  -> 
wind  I 

Flew  o'er  the  feas,  and  diftant  nations  join'd       V 
VVhiifl  leagues  and  bonds  the  neighb'riug  towns  I 
combin-d :  J 

Then  letter-  foimd  ;  and  the  poetic  rage 
Firft  told  the  noble  adtions  of  the  age  : 
But  all  beyond  lies  hid  in  difmal  night,  153O 

And  only  fcen  by  fesrching  reafon's  ^ight. 

Thus  (hips,    thus  clothes,    thus  wine,  and  oil 
began  ; 
And  towns,  the  comforts  ana  fuppoi  t  of  man  ; 
But  bettef'd  ail,  to  due  perff  (ftion  brought 
By  fearching  wits,  from  long  experience  taught, 

hus  time,  and  thus  iagacious  men  produce 
A  thoufand  things,  o:  for  delight.  ■.  r  ufe  , 
For  one  thing    known    does  vig'rous  Ugh^-    "'° 

part 
For  farther  fearch,  and  leads  to  h^ht  or  art- 


A  wars. 
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L17CRET3U3  begins  this  bork  with  the  praife  oF  j  fays  he,  his  divine  difcoveries  have  been  more 
Epi.urus,  an.i  n-r  only  makes  him  equa;  to  t'^  ;  beneficial  to  mankind,  than  the"  mveniions  of 
gods,  but  evea  i reclaims  him  a  god;   lecawfe,  [  Ceres,  or  of  Bacchus,  or  than  the  many  glorious 
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exploits  of  Hercules :  (Ince  nien  might  have  lived 
happily  enough  without  them.  But  true  wifdom, 
which  Epicurus  firft  difcovered  and  taught,  is  of 
the  greateft  utility  to  mankind,  becaufe  it  chafes 
away  all  uneafintfs  from  the  mind,  and  inftrudls 
us  aright  in  the  nature  of  all  things,  and  con- 
cerning the  immortal  gods. 

Ver.  lo  Ladantius,  lib  jii.  cap.  14.  "  de  falfS 
fapientii:"  and  many  others,  pretend  from  this 
expreflion  of  Lucretius,  that  he  did  not  mean 
Epicurus,  but  one  of  the  more  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  as  Pythagoras,  or  Socrates,  or  Thales,  or 
Ibme  other  of  the  feven  fagcs  :  But  they  are  evi- 
dently miftaken,  as  appears  by  verfc  fixty  of  this 
Look,  where  he  fays, 

Cujus  ego  ingreflus  vefligia • 

His  fteps  I  trace 

And  Cicero  certainly  had  his  thoughts  on  this 
pafT.ige,  when  in  Tufcul.  4.  he  fays :  "  Quae 
quidem  cogltans  foleo  facpe  mirari  nonnullorum 
infolentium  philofophorum,  qui  Natur.-E  cogni- 
tionem  adniirantur,  ejufque  inventori  et  principi 
gratias  exultantes  agunr,  eumque  venerantur  ut 
Deum  ;  liberatos  enim  fe  per  eos  dicunt  gravifli- 
ni!s  Domini*."  When  I  refledl  en  thefe  things, 
I  often  wonder  at  the  infolence  of  fome  philo- 
fophers  ■who  admire  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
give  thanks  with  tranfport  of  mind  to  the  in- 
ventor and  firft  author  uf  natural  philofophy  : 
owning  that  he  has  delivered  them  from  moil  ty- 
rannouK  lords.  Thus  our  grateful  poet  confefTes 
to  whom  he  owes  his  knowledge  in  the  Nature 
of  Things  :  And  indeed,  if  Epicurus  did  deliver 
the  mmds  of  men  from  cares,  and  fears,  and  fu- 
perftition,  he  juftiy  deferved  to  be  revered  pre- 
ferably to  any  of  the  heathen  gdds.  Tlie  words 
of  this  pjffage  run  thus  in  the  original, 

Qui  primus  vitae  rationem  invenit  earn,  quas 
I>lunc  appeliatur  fapientia 

For  wifdom  was  the  name  which  the  Epicureans, 
who  were  a  fort  of  men  not  burdened  with  too 
much  modefty,  gave  only  to  their  own  philofophy. 
Horat.  lib.  i.  Od.  33. 

Parcus  Deorum  cultor,  et  infrequeno 
Infanientis  dum  fapientiae 
Confultos  erro 

But  the  other  philofophers  were  content  to  call 
their  dodlrine  by  the  name  of  the  love  of  wifdom  : 
for  fo  the  wordj)hi!ofophy  fignitics. 

Ver.  jj.  The  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Semcle:  He 
5s  faid  to  have  been  the  tirll  that  planted  vines, 
and  made  wine  of  the  grapes  :  For  wliicli  reafon 
the  poets  made  him  the  god  of  wine  ;  He  travel. 
Jed  over  the  whole  earth,  conquered  the  Indies, 
and  was  the  firft  who  triumphed,  which  he  did, 
riding  upon  an  elephant.  The  chief  badges  and 
emblems  of  bin  power  were  rygers  and  the  thyr- 
fus:  The  tygtrs  were  harnaffed  to  his  car;  and 
thus  he  was  wont  to  be  carried  about.  Virg. 
.^ntid.  vi.  V.  804. 
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UCR-ETtUS, 

Nee  qui  pampineis  vi(flor  juga  flcdlit  habcni?. 
Liber,  agens  cclfo  Nif:e  de  vertici  tigres. 

Nor  Bacchus,  turning  from  his  Indian  war. 
By  tygers  drawn,  triumphant  in  his  car. 
From  Nifa's  top  dcf:ending  to  the  plains. 
With  curling  vines  around  his  purple  reins. 

The  thyrfus,  was  a  fpear  or  javelin,  wrapped 
about  with  vine-branches  and  ivy;  whofe  point 
ended  in  the  (hape  of  a  cone  :  Bacchus,  and  the 
mad  drunken  women,  his  companions,  who  were 
called  Bac.ha:,  always  carried  a  thyrfus  in  their 
hands :  Moreover,  Lucretius  in  this  place,  calls 
Bacchus  by  the  name  of  Liber  : 

Nanique  Ceres  feriur  fruges,  Liberque  liquoris 
Vitigeni  laticem  mortalibus  inftituilTe. 

Virg.  Georg.  i.  v.  5. 

Vos,  O  clarifTima  mundi 

Lumina,  labentem  ccelo  qux  ducitis  annum. 
Liber  et  alma  Ceres ;  vellro  fi  munere  telluS 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arifta, 
Poculaque  inventis  Acheloia  mifcuit  uvis. 

Upon  which  the  interpreters  fay,  that  the  poet 
calls  Liber  and  Ceres  the  lights  of  the  world, 
either  becaufe  they  were  efteemed  to  be  the  in- 
ventors of,  and  to  prefide  over  the  harveft  and 
the  vintage,  wh.ich  arc  the  chief  parts  or  feafons 
of  the  year,  and  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  world, 
fmce  they  fupply  mankind  with  meat  and  diink  : 
or  becaufe  by  them  he  means  the  fun  and  moon. 
And  indeed  Pntextaus,  in  IVI^crobius  Saturnal, 
lib.  i.  cap.  18.  evidently  proves,  that  not  only- 
Liber  and  Dionyfius,  which  is  another  of  the 
names  of  Bacchus;  hut  that  Jupiter,  and  Mars, 
and  Mercury,  and  Hercules  too,  were  the  fun  ; 
who  was  called  Liber,  fays  he,  "  quod  libere  va- 
getur."  He  adds,  likewife,  that  Ceres  was  the 
moon,  and  that  lome  derive  her  name  "  a  cre- 
ando,"  becaufe  fhe  conduces  very  much  to  the 
produAion  of  things.  Bacchus  was  called  Liber, 
either  becaufe  he  made  free,  and  reftored  to 
liberty  the  country  of  Cceotia,  where  he  was 
born,  as  we  learn  from  Flut.  in  Quseft.  Cent,  or 
becaufe  wine  delivers  the  mind  from  cares,  in- 
fpires  with  courage,  and  occafions  a  liberty  or 
freenefs  of  fpeech.  Thus  Horace,  Carm.  lib.  iii< 
Od.  ai.  fpeakJng  to  a  calk  of  wme  : 

Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  ad  moves 
Plcruraquc  duro  ;    tu  iapientium 

Curas,  et  arcanum  jocofo 

Confilitim  retegis  Lya?o. 
'Ju  fpem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis,  ' 
Vireique     et  addis  cornua  pa;;per}. 

Poll  tc  neque  iratos  trementi 

Regum  apices,  neque  militum  arma. 

Of  Bacchus  fee  more,  Book  ii.  v.  616.  and  Book 
iv.  v.  1165. 

Ver.  16.  Ccrej.]  She  was  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Ops,  and  mother  of  Proferpinc  ghe  was  believed 
to  be  tlie  firft  that  fowed  corn,  and  found  out 
the  art  of  ufing  it.     Virgil,  Georgic  i.  v.  147. 


NOTES   ON 

Prima  Ceres  ferro  tnortalcs  vcrtere  terrain  i 

Inftituk.-  I 

For  which  reafon  they  made  her  the  goddefs  of  ' 
corn ;  and  hence  too,  as  Varro,  Cicero,  and  Ar- 
nobius,  witnefs,  (he  was  callea  Ceres,  as  it  were  j 
Geres,  becaufe,  to  ufe  the  very  words  of  Arno-  , 
bius,  Hb.  iii.  "  Salutarium  femimim  fruges  gerat."  , 
See  more.  Book  11.  v.  6l6.  and  B.-ok  IV.  v.  1165.    i, 

Ver.  18.     Diodorus   Siculus,   Book  III.,   fays, 
That  the  inhabitants  on  the  coaft  of  the  Gulf  of  j 
Arabia,  and  of  the  countries  of  Troglodytia  and  j 
South   Ethiopia,    know   not   the  ufe  of  com  or  j 
wine;    but  that  fome  of  them  live  upon  fiih  and  | 
fnalls  others  upon  roots,  others  upon  the  leaves,  ! 
feeds,  and  fruit-,  of  trees,  and  others  upon  locufts. 
Mela  witneffcs,  that  the  Troglodytes  live  in  dens, 
and  feed  upon  ferpents;    fome  of  which,  fays  Pli- 
ny, Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  s,  ate  twenty  cubits 
in  length.     And  Faber,  in  his  note  on  this  paf- 
fage  of  our  author,  fays,  that  fcaf ce  the  fisth  part 
of  mankind  do  yet  know  what  wheat  is.    There- 
fore we  may  well,  fays  Lucretius,  live  without 
corn  and  wine,  but  not  without  wifdom :    "  Sa- 
pientia  enim,"   fays  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Fin.,  "  eft 
una  qux  mosftitiam  pellat  ex  aniiiiis,  quae  nos  ex- 
horrefcere    metu   non   finat,    qua  praeceptrici  in 
tranquillitate   vivi   poteft,    omnium    cupiditatum 
ardore  reflindo  :"     For  wifdom  only  it  is  that 
drives  away  forrow  and  uneafmefs  from  the  mind, 
that  fuffers  us  not  to  (land  aghaft  with  fear ;  and 
by  whofe  advice  we  may  extinguifh  the  flame  of 
all  inordinate  defire?,    and  lives  in  tranquillity, 
and  exempt  from  all  manner  of  paffion. 
Ver.  19.  Lucretius : 

At  bene  non  poterat  fine  puro  pedorc  vivi. 

Where  hy  puro  peBore  the  poet  means  a  mind  un- 
difturbed  by  ignorance,  and  not  obnoxious  to  er- 
rors ;  a  heart  fincere,  and  free  from  all  ansiety  : 
for,  as  Horace  fays, 

Sincerum    eft    nifi   vas,    quod  cunque   infundis, 
acefcit. 


In  like  manner,  without  fincerity  of  heart  and 
purity  of  mind,  it  is  impoffible  to  lead  a  happy 
life,  or  to  pafs  our  days  in  tranquillity  :  And 
Cicero  teaches  us,  that  the  only  way  to  acquire 
this  purity  of  mind  is  by  the  help  of  wifdom, 
which,  by  delivering  us  from  all  terrors  and  de- 
fires,  and  from  the  temerity  of  all  falfe  opinions, 
is  the  fureft  guide  to  pjeafure.  "  Mentem  autem 
puram  ut  habeas,  adhibenda  eft  fapientia,  qns-,, 
et  terroribus  cupiditatibufque  detradis,  et  omni- 
um falfarum  opinlonum  temeritate  direpta,  cer- 
tilTimam  fe  nobis  ducem  pra:beat  ad  voluptatem," 
I.  de  Fin. 

Ver.  24.  In  thefe  twenty-four  verfes  the  poet 
enumerates  fome  of  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
which,  he  tells  us,  fall  as  far  ftiort  of  the  difco- 
veries  of  wifdom,  made  by  Epicurus,  as  the  foul 
is  more  excellent  than  the  body  :  For  Hercules 
did  indeed  deliver  men  from  monfters,  that  were 
deftrudtive  to  the  body;  but  Epicuius,  who  firft 
inftrutSled  men  in  the  art  of  wifdom,  delivered 
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their  minds  from  all  vain  anxieties,  and  reftleft 
defires  :  He  chafed  from  our  fouls  the  terrors  at 
which  we  were  ftartled  and  ftood  aghaft,  and  dil- 
fipated  the  darknefs  of  errors  which  clouded  the 
happinefs  of  life. 

Ver.  25  Hercules:  he' was  called  Alcides  from 
his  grandfather  Alcaus,  who  was  father  of  Am- 
phitryo  of  Thebes:  For  Hercules  was  the  fon  of 
Jupiter,  by  Alcmena  the  wife  of  Amphitryo- 
Now,  before  either  Hercules  or  Euryftheus,  king 
of  Mycense,  were  born,  Juno,  who  knew  that  the 
fates  had  decreed,  that  whether  of  them  came  in- 
to the  world  laft,  ftiould  ferve  the  other,  con- 
trived the  matter  fo,  that  Hercules  was  born  af- 
ter Euryftheus,  who,  at  her  infiigation,  com- 
manded Hercules  to  go  upon  many  dangerous  ex- 
ploits ;  but  he  pr  ived  fucccfsful  in  all  of  them, 
therefore  was  called  H£rcules,-<rom"H^a,  Juno, 
and  xX»»5,  glory,  becaufe  (he  was  the  caule  of  all 
his  ren.'wn,  though  fore  againll  her  will.  Vir- 
gil. Ma.  8.  V.  291. 

ut  duros  millc  labores 

Rege  fub  Euryftheo,  fatis  Junonis  inlquse 
Pertulerit. — 

Ver.  26.  That  is  the  Nemsean  lion.  "  Nemseus 
magnus  hiatus  leonis,"  fays  Lucretius.  This  is 
the  fifth  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  according  to 
the  order  i.'i  which  the  chief  of  them,  which  arc 
thirty-four  in  number,  are  enumerated.  Now 
there  haunted  in  the  Nemsan  wood,  near  Cicone, 
a  city  of  Achaia,  in  the  country  of  teloponneftis, 
a  vaft  and  terrible  lion,  that  did  a  world  of  mif- 
chief:  Hercules  not  being  able  to  kill  him,  either 
with  his  club  or  with  his  darts,  laid  hold  of  him, 
and  tore  him  to  pieces  with  his  nails ;  then  took 
his  fliin,  vv-hich  neither  ftone  nor  iron  could  pene- 
trate, and  wore  it  on  his  (lioulders,  as  a  badge  of 
honour.  DIod.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  Piaut  in  Perf.  Virg. 
JEn.  8.  This  gave  occaSon  to  the  inftitution  of 
the  Nemsean  games,  which  were  celebrated  every 
third  year,  in  honour  of  Hercules.  But  fome, 
particularly  Statius,  will  have  this  folcmnity  to 
have  been  firft  inftituted  to  celebrate  the  funeral 
of  Opheltes,  fon  of  Lycurgus,  and  who  was  killed 
by  an  adder. 

Ver.  27.  This  was  his  feventh  labour;  for  Lu- 
cretius does  not  obferve  the  order,  and  mentions 
only  the  chief  of  them.  He  fpeaks  here  of  the 
dreadful  boar  that  haunted  upi.n  the  mountaia 
Erymanthus  in  Arcadia,  and  laid  wafte  all  the 
country  round.  Hercules  took  him,  and  carried 
him  to  Euryftheus,  king  of  Mycenae. 

Ver.  a?.  This  was  his  ninth  labour.  A  bull 
that  infefted  the  country  about  Crete  :  Hercules 
brought  him  alive  likewife  to  Euryftheus.  Some 
fay  this  bull  was  fent  into  Crete  by  Neptune, 
whom  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  had  offended: 
others,  that  it  was  the  fame  bull  which  brought 
Europa,  the  mother  of  Minos,  into  Crete ;  and 
others,  that  it  was  the  bull,  for  love  of  which, 
Pafiphae,  the  wife  of  Minos,  run  mad. 

Ibid.  This  was  his  third  labour.  \t  was  a  fer- 
pent  that  lived  both  upon  land  and  in  the  water, 
and  was  called  Hydra,  from  i;S<«g,  water.    It  kept 
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for  the  mcftpart  in  the  lake  Lerna,  between  My- 
cense  and  Argos;  and  was  dreadful  for  having  fc- 
ven  heads;  and  Viroil  fays,  fifty,  if,  as  many  be- 
lieve, it  be  the  fame  Hydra  that  ^neas  faw 
when  he  defcendcd  intchell ; 
Quinquaginta  atri,  immanis  hiatibus  Hydra 
Sxvior  intus  hahet  fedeni. ^n.  vi.  -vcr.  S1^- 

and  others  an  hundred  ;  and  no  fooner  was  one  of 
them  cut  off.  than  two  fprouted  out  in  its  place ; 
but  Hercules  killed  him  at  length,  by  fearing  the 
wounds  as  faft  as  he  cut  off  each  of  his  heads. 

Ver.  30.  This  was  the  fixteenth  labour  of  Her- 
cules. Geryon  was  a  king  of  Spain,  faid  to  have 
three  bodies,  either  becaufe  he  governed  three 
iflands  of  Spain,  the  Greater  and  Leffer  Baleares, 
row  called  Majorca  and  Minorca ;  and  Ebufus, 
now  Ivica :  cr  becaufe  he  and  his  two  brothers, 
who  were  united  in  the  flridleft  ties  of  friendihip, 
were  all  flain  by  Hercules,  who  took  away  their 
herds  of  cattle,  and  brought  them  into  Italy.  Pau- 
fan.  lib.  i.  and  Diodor.  lib.  4.  Virg.  JEn.  S-  ver. 
201. 

Nam  maximus  ultor, 

Tergemini  nece  Geryonis,  fpoliifque  fuperbtis, 
Alcidts  aderat ;  Taurofque  hac  viiflor  agebat 
Ingentes;  vallemque  boves  amnemque  tenebant. 

Ver.  31.  This  was  the  fixth  labour.  Diomedes 
was  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  to  make  his  horfcs 
the  more  fierce  and  wild,  fed  them,  as  the  above- 
cited  Diodorus  fays,  not  with  oats  and  barley,  but 
wi'.h  human  flefli.  Hercules  took  him,  and  gave 
hizn  to  his  own  horfes  to  eat. 

Ver.  32.  This  was  the  eighth  labour.  Thefe 
birds  were  called  Stymphalides,  from  Stympha- 
lus,  the  name  of  a  town,  mountain,  and  lake,  in 
Arcadia,  where  thefe  birds  haunted  :  they  were 
of  the  Cze  of  cranes ;  in  fhape,  like  the  bird  call- 
ed Ibis,  which  we  generally  interpret  a  fnipe ; 
and  had  beaks  fo  hard,  that  they  would  enter  hi 
to  iron  :  Thefe  Hercules  killed  with  his  darts,  as 
Paufanias  and  Catullus  teftify;  but  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  lib.  4.  fays,  he  frighted  them  out  of  the 
country  with  a  great  brals  rattle. 

Ver.  34.  The  fcurteenth  labour.  Hefperus,  the 
brother  of  Adas,  had  three  daughters,  jEgle,  Are- 
thufa,  and  Htrfperethufa,  who  art  faid  to  have  had 
gardens  planted  with  trees  that  bore  golden  fruit. 
'Thefe  gardens  were  guarded  by  a  vigilant  dragon, 
whom  Hercules  flew  by  the  command  of  liuryf- 
theus,  and  took  away  the  apples.  Befides  the  dra- 
gon, Virgil  adds  a  priertefs,  and  a  temple,  perhaps 
of  Venus,  to  whom  the  apples  were  coi.feciaicd. 

Hinc  mihi  MafTylae  gentis  monflrata  Sacerdos, 
Hefpeiidum  templi  cuftos,  epulafque  draconi 
Quae  dabat,  et  facros  fervabat  in  arbcre  ramos. 

JEiieid.  iv.   -ver.  483 

And  the  fame  poet,  according  to  the  common  o- 
pinion,  defcribes  the  fituation  of  the  gardens  to  be 
in  the  Mauritania  firigitana  now  the  kingdoms 
of  Fez  and  Morocco,  about  the  tfwn  of  Lixa,  in 
the  extremtU  weftcrn  part  of  Africa  :  According 
to  fonie,  they  were  in  the  continent;  according 


to  others,  in  an  ifland.  Others  place  thefe  gardens 
of  the  Hefperidts  in  the  quite  oppofite  parts  of 
Africa,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  very  eaft  of  Africa, 
and  on  _the  eaftern  fliore  of  the  Syrtes  Major, 
near  Cyrenaica :  but  this  error  is  fully  confuted 
by  Salniafius  to  Solinus.  Moreover,  fome  will 
have  it,  that  the  apples  of  thefe  gardens  were  only 
(heep,  whofe'fleecen  are  very  valuable,  and  which 
the  Greeks  call  (tYtXa,  as  well  as  they  do  mala^ 
apples.  Others  believe  thtm  to  have  been  what 
we  call  citrons  or  lemons,  and  that  Hercules  firfl 
brought  them  from  thence  into  Greece.  They 
likewife  believe  the  gardens  to  have  been  the  For- 
tunate Iflands,  now  the  Canaries,  which  lie  below 
Lixus  indeed,  but  very  near  to  Mount. Atlas,  and 
not  far  from  the  (hore.  Laftly,  Others  will  have 
them  to  be  the  iflands  which  the  ancients  called 
Hefperides  and  Gorgadcs,  or  Gorgones,  now  the 
iflands  of  Cape  Verd  :  but  thefe  lie  more  to  the 
fouth,  at  a  great  diftance  from  Atlas,  towardwthe 
mouths  of  the  river  Niger,  and  at  leafl  an  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  diftant  from  them.  And  thefe 
lafl  believe  the  dragon  to  be  the  tortuous  fea  that 
divided  the  gardens  from  the  continent.  Milton, 
defcribing  the  garden  of  Eden,  gives  it  trees, 

Whofe  fruit,  burnilh'd  with  grlden  rind, 

Hung  amiable  :  Hefperian  fables  true; 
If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  tafte. 

Ver.  38.  The  weft  of  Mauritania,  which  is 
wafiied  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  fo  called  from 
Mount  Atlas,  which,  under  feveral  names,  ex- 
tends itfelf  even  to  Egypt;  and  dividing  all  Afri- 
ca into  north  and  fouth,  that  is  to  fay,  Mauri- 
tania from  the  Inner  Libya,  ends  in  the  Weftern 
Ocean.  For  which  reafon,  the  ancient  poets  com- 
prehended all  the  people  that  lay  to  the  fouth  of 
Atlas,  under  the  name  of  Ethiopians,  and  diftin- 
guiflied  them  by  Oriental  and  Occidental.  The 
Spaniards  call  all  this  extent  of  mountains.  Monies 
Claros  Atlas,  bn.ther  of  Prometheus,  fon  of  Ja- 
pctus,  and  king  of  Mauritania,  being  admonifhed 
by  Themis  that  he  was  in  d.inger  of  being  killed 
by  a  certain  fon  of  Jupiter,  would,  for  that  reafon, 
receive  no  (I'angcr  into  his  houfe :  and  having 
denied  the  rights  of  hofjiitality  to  Perfeus,  the  fon 
of  Jupiter  by  Danae,  daughter  of  Acrifius,  king  of 
the  Argiven,  this  Pcifeus,  by  fhcwing  him  Medu- 
fa't.  head,  changed  him  into  this  mountain,  which 
bears  his  name.  Fhis  fable  is  related  at  large  by 
Ovid.  Metam.  iv.  ver.  621.  ct  fiq.  Now  Atlas 
was  very  fkilful  in  ::ftrclogy,  which  gave  occafion 
to  the  fiftion  of  fupporting  heaven  on  his  (boul- 
ders. And  Virgil  defcnbes  the  mountain  as  flill 
retaining  the  figure  of  a  man,  j^neid  iv.  ver. 
246.  where  fpeaking  of  Mercury,  he  fays, 

Jamque  volans  apicem  et  latera  ardua  cernit 

Atlantis  duri,  cce  um  qtii  vertice  fulcit 
Atlantis,  cindluiii  affidue  cui  nubibus  atris 
Piniferum  caput  et  vento  pullatur  et  imbri  : 
Nix  humeros  infufa  tegit  :   turn  ilnmina  niento 
Precipitant  fcnis,  et  glacie  riget  horrida  barba. 

Thus  tranflated  by  Dryden. 
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-And  flyjnjc  thence  he  fples 

Atlas,  whofe  brawny  back  fupports  the  Ikies  : 
Atlas,  whofe  head,  with  piny  torefts  crown  d, 
Is  beaten  by  the  winds  with  foggy  vapours  bound. 
Snows  hide  his  (boulders;  from  beneath  his  chin 
The  founts  of  rolling  ftreams  their  race  begin  : 
A  beard  of  ice  on  his  large  breaft  depends. 

Ver.  39-  ,     , 

Olio   neque  nofter  adit  quifquam,  nee  barbarus 

audet.  ^"''^'• 

i.  e.  Whither  none  of  us  Roman9  go,  nor  any  fo- 
reigners darestog-o:  Fortheancients.aswell  Greeks 
as  Latins,  called  all  that  were  not  of  their  own 
country  barbarians.  But  I  think  ourtranflator  can 
hardly  juftify  this  expreffion,  untrcd  by  the  Moor, 
fince  the  Moors  are  the  people  that  inhabit  the 
country  of  which  Lucretius  is  fpeaking.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  Cicero  afferts  for  certain,  that  even  in 
his  days,  there  was  no  failing  praAlfed  any  farther 
than  from  the  mouths  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  to  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  :  i.  e.  than  ATayle,  now 
Ceuta,  on  the  African  coaft,  and  Calpe,  now  Gib- 
raltar, on  the  coaft  of  Spain.  For  Hercules,  after 
he  had  laid  wafte  the  garden  of  the  Hefpendef, 
fixed  two  pillars  on  the  mountains  Abayle  and 
Calpe,  as  the  bounds  of  his  travels:  which  two 
mountains  were  bcforo  contiguous ;  but  he  is  faid 
to  have  parted  them  and  by  that  means  letting  in 
the  ocean,  to  have  opened  the  fea  of  Cadiz,  now 
called  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Ver.  40.  For,  many  other  notable  exploits  are 
recerdeil  of  Hercules.     He  killed  Bufyris,  the  fon 
of  Neptune  and  Libya,  an  Egyptian    tyrant,  of 
fuch  incredible  ftrength,  that  he  could  draw  an 
ox  about  at  hispleafure  :  and  who,  as  well  as  Di- 
■  oniedes  of  Thrace,  fed   his    horfes  with   human 
fltih.     And   Anta;u3,  the  fon    of    Neptune    and 
Terra,  a   giant  fixty-four  cubits  high  ;    who,  as 
often  as  he  was  faint  or  weary,  if  he  but  touched 
the  earth,  recovered  his  full  ftrength  again.    And 
Augeas  the  king  ol  Ells,  who  refufed  to  give  him 
what  he  had  agreed  for  cleai.fu^g  his  ftablcs  of  the 
filth  they  had  gathered  in   thirty  years.     And  E- 
ryx,  the  fon  of  Venus  with  whom  he   fought  at 
the'coeftus,  or  Hurl-bats  ;  hefides,  he  flew  fcveral 
of  the  centaurs,  &c.  and  was  of  fignal  fervice  to 
the  gods,  in  their  wars  with  the  giants,  who  durft 
attack  their  heaven  ;  for  the  earth  had  pronoun- 
ced an  oracle,  at  Phlsegra,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and 
the  place  of  the  battle,  that  the  giants  could  not 
be  deftroyed,  without  the  help  of  two  heroes  or 
demigods  :   Upon  whith  the  gods  made  choice  of 
Hercules  and  Bacchus ;  and  by  their  afilftance  got 
the  vidtory  :  Thus  Apollodofus.     And  hence  we 
fee  the  vainnefs  of  the  fables,  in  teaching-  that  the 
fame  Hercules  who   flouriflied  about  the  age  of 
Thefeus  and  Euryftheus,  was  already  among  the 
god?  in  the  time  of  the  giants  war. 

Ver.  44.  Lucretius  fays  nothing  of  the  death  of 
Hercules,  nor  his  rifing  a  god  from  Oeta's  flame  ; 
but  fince  our  tranflator  has  thought  fit  to  take  no- 
tice of  it,  it  will  not  be  improper  for  us  to  explain 
it.  Deianira,  growing  jealous  of  her  hufband 
Hercules,  who,  ftie  heard,  was  fallen  in  love  with 
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lole  fent  him  a  garment  that  had  been  dipped  in 
the  'poifonous  blood  of  the  Centaur  Neffus ;  and 
which,  ftie  had  been  informed,  had  a  virtue  to 
make  any  one  that  wore  it  in  love  with  her. 
Hercules  had  no  fooner  put  it  on,  than  all  his 
limbs  began  to  burn  to  that  degree,  by  the  force 
of  the  poifonous  dye,  that  unable  to  refift  the  vio- 
lence of  the  torment,  he  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots, 
and  built  himfelf  a  pile  upon  the  mountain  Oeta 
in  Thefl'aly,  then  having  fet  fire  to  it,  threw  him- 
felf into  the  flames  :  and  being  thus  purged  from 
all  the  filth  he  had  contraded  here  below,  he  was 
believed  to  go  diredly  to  heaven ;  and  thus,  as 
Creech  fays, 


He  rofe  a  god  from  Oeta's  flame. 

Milton,  in  Paradife  Loft,  B.  ii. 

As  when  Alcides,  from  CEchaha  crown'd 
With  conqucll,  felt  the  envenoni'd  rob;;,  and  tore. 
Through  pain,  up  by  the  foots  TheiTalian  pints. 
And  Lichas  from  the  top  of  Oeta  threw 
Into  th'  Euboic  fea,  &c. 

Ver  5S.  Epicurus,  in  his  writings,  treated  not 
only  of  phyfics,  but  ethics  like  wife.  The  firft  by 
the  care  of  Laertius  have  efcaped,  moft  of  them, 
from  the  lage  of  time  :  but  of  his  ethics  the  little 
that  remains,  is  in  his  three  epillks  to  Herodotus, 
Moenecaus  and  Pythodes.  .      ,         r      1 

Ver.  5-.  Faber  fays,  that  Lucretius  here  fpeaks 
of  the  tre'atife  that  Epicurus  compofcd  ^3;^i  lo-^^ou 
of  holinefs. 

Ver.  60.  In  thefe  forty  verfes  the  poet  gives  us 
the  argument  of  this  book,  in  which  he  will  en-, 
deavour  to  prove,  that  the  world  had  once  a  be- 
ginning,  and  will  one  day  have  an  end.  Then  he 
will  defcrlbe  the  rife  of  the  world,  and  of  am- 
mals;  will  teach  what  animals  were  adlually  pro- 
duced •  and  what  the  vainnefs  of  the  poets,  and 
the  fuperftition  of  the  generality  of  men  have 
feigned  and  believed.  He  will  tell  how  names 
come  to  be  given  to  things,  and  how  mutual  fo- 
ciety  arofe  from  fpeech ;  and  whence  firft  pro- 
ceeded religion,  and  the  fear  of  the  gods.  Laitly, 
He  will  explain  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  the 
courfes  and  revolutions  of  the  fun,  the  moon,  and 
other  planets  and  ftars,  and  will  demonftrate.  that 
they  are  whirled  about  by  the  force  of  nature  on- 
ly, without  the  help  or  affiftance  of  Providence  : 
for  unlefs  he  can  make  out  fuch  a  motion  of  the 
heavens,  and  prove  it  to  be  merely  natural,  he 
owns  he  ftiall  not  be  able  to  take  away  all  belief 
of  Providence:  For,  as  he  obferves  m  the  farlt 
book,  ver.  84. 

Long  time  man  lay  opprefsM  with  flavilh  fear; 
ReH"-ion's  tyranny  did  domineer: 
And   being  plac'd  in  heaven,  look'd  proudly  down, 
And  frighted  abjed  fpirits  with  her  frown. 

Ver  64.  Which  the  ignorant  vulgar  miftake 
for  fouls  feparated  from  the  body  ;  but  Epicurus 
has  fliown  them  their  error,  by  proving  that  the 
fo«l  dies  with  the  body.  See  Gaferellus,  m  his 
Colle<aion,  de  Taliimannls. 
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Ver.  70,  The  atom«,  -which  Lucretius  held  with 
Epicurus  to  be  the  principles  of  all  things. 

Ver.  71.  He  means  chimxras,  fcyilas,  centaurs, 
hermaphrodites,  &c. 

Ver.  77.  L,ucret. 

Fana,  lacns,  lucos,  aras,  Cmulacraque  divutn. 

The  temples,  lakes,  groves,  altars,  and  images  of 
the  gods. 

Ver.  81.  Lucretius  fays,  "  natura  gubernans," 
and  means  what  he  calls  afterwards,  "  fortuna 
gubernans,"  ver.  108,  which  our  tranilator  there 
calls  chance  ;  And  indeed  Lucretius  means  no- 
thing elfe  in  this  place.  Pliny,  it  is  true,  calls 
nature  the  parent  and  maker  of  all  things.  And 
Seneca,  lib.  iv.  de  Bcnef.  makes  her  the  god  by 
whom  all  things  arc  made  and  governed.  "  Quid 
enim,"  fays  he,  "  aliud  eft  natura,  quam  Deus,  et 
divina  ratio  toti  mundo  ac  partibus  inferta  ?" 
But  Lucretius  was  of  another  opinion,  and  makes 
her  other  than  God,  and  means  in  effe<&  nothing 
tnore  by  ruling  nature,  than  the  power  and  mo- 
tion of  the  atoms,  that  fortuitoufly  and  without 
delign  huddled  and  joined  themfelves  together  in- 
to this  frame  of  the  world. 

The  motions  of  the  planets  may  -well  be  com- 
pared to  a  dance,  from  the  regular  meafurcs  of 
tbervi. 

Ver.  85.  Epicurus  himfelf  to  Herodotus :  Ts  « 
S«a  duvat/.i;  zr^i;  touto,  fih  ■sr^uffetyifSu,  aXXcc  aX«- 

tt  fir,  THTt  Tex-^f/jiTiTat,  HcTraffu  Vf)  rani  /MTiupciit  al- 
itoXoyia  f/,d,TX4st  t=-at, 

Ver  i$6.  the  horfes  of  the  fun  are  faid  to  be 
Tour  in  number :  Pyroeis,  fo  called  from  wyj, 
fire;  £ou5,  from  '/imf,  the  morning;  ^rhon,from 
*r^(u,  I  burn,  or  1  heat ;  and  Phlegon,  from  ifixlyai, 
I  burn.  Lucretius  mentions  them  not,  but  owes 
this  verfe  to  his  tranflator. 

Ver.  87.  This  and  the  twelve  following  verfes 
are  repeated  in  Book  vi.  ver.  51.  and  feq.  And 
in  Book  i.  ver.  78.  and  Book  ii.  ver.  6c6,  he 
teaches  almoft  the  fame  do^Slrine. 

Ver.  90.  Horace,  the  Epicurean,  manifeftlj 
drew  from  this  fountain,  when  he  feid  : 

Kil  admirari  prope  res  eft  una,  numici, 
Solaque  qus  pcffit  facere  et  fervare  beatum  : 
Hunc  folem,  et  ftellas,  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  niomentis,  funt  qui  formidine  nulla 
Imbuti  fpedert. 

E.xplain  that  pafTage  of  Horace  by  this  of  Lucre- 
tins,  and  you  will  be  more  in  the  right  than  the 
ether  interpreters.  Morccver.  this  is  exadly  the 
doiSrine  ot  Socrates;  and  therefore  this  faying. 
The  things  that  are  above  us  are  nothing  to  us, 
which  is  commonly  afctibed  to  Socrates  by  others, 
is  by  Ttrtullian  afcribed  to  Epicurus  :  "  Sed  Epi- 
curus qui  dixerar,  qua  fuper  nos  nihil  ad  nos, 
cum  et  ipfe  coeium  afpicere  defiderat,  foils  orbem 
pedalem  apprthtndit,  '  &c.  lib.  ii.  ad  Nationes. 

Ver.  94.  In  the  fecond  book,  he  ..calls  them, 
"  Don-.iuos  fupcrbos,"  pn.ud,  imperious  lords. 
And  Velleiu.s  in  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Nat.  Deor.  fays 
the  fame  thing  :  «'  Dum  Deuni  rerum  authorcm 


facitis,  impofuiftis  in  Cervicibus  floftrls  Doftrfnnm 
fempjternum,  quern  dies  et  nodes  timerimus. 
Quis  enim  non  timeat  omnia  providentem,  et  co- 
gitantem,  et  animadvertcntem,  ct  omnia  ad  fe  per- 
tinere  putantem,  cniiofum  et  plenum  negotii 
Deum  ?"  By  making  God  the  author  of  all  things, 
you  fet  over  us  an  eternal  Lord,  of  whom  we 
muft  day  and  night  ftand  in  awe.  For  who  can^ 
not  but  dread  a  God,  who  overfees  all,  provides 
for  all,  thinks  of  all,  takes  notice  of  all,  and  be- 
lieves that  all  belongs  to  him,  in  fhort,  a  med- 
dling, inquifitive,  and  never  idle  God  ? 

Ver.  100.  In  thefe  nineteen  verfes,  he  at  length 
falls  upon  his  fubjedt ;  which,  he  fays,  is  a  noble 
one  indeed,  but  intricate,  and  to  which  he  Ihall 
find  it  difficurc  to  gain  belief;  for  men  do  not 
eafdy  give  credit  to  what  they  are  unwilling  to 
believe;  and  who  would  willingly  regard  the 
ruin  of  the  world,  of  which  he  cannot  be  a  wit- 
nets  without  his  own  deftrudlion  ?  The  poet  him- 
felf feems  to  commiferate  fo  great  a  misfortune  : 

■  tria  talia,  texta 

Una  diesdabit  exitio  ver.  gs- 

Which  he  did  certainly  ^read,  when  he  faid. 

Quod  procul  a  nobis  fiedlat  fortuna  gubernans. 

Ver.  108 
fi  U-ruIing  chance,  avert  it  far  from  «•• 
Moreover,  upon   the  words  of  Lucretius  cited 
above,  "  Tria,  talia,"    &c.    ^aber  obferves,  thaB' 
Ovid  pays  him  a  compliment  in  hh  own  coin  : 

Carmina  fnblimis  tunc  funt  peritura  Lucreti 
Exitio  terras  cum  dabit  una  dies. 

Ver.  104.  This  is  deried  by  Ariftotle,  lib.  I. 
de  CceIo,  and  by  Plato  in  Timsus,  though  they 
difagree  in  the  manner  of  it :  For  Plato  fays  the 
world  had  a  beginning,  and  that  God  created  it ; 
but  denies  it  will  ever  have  an  end  ;  not  that  it  ie 
immortal  in  its  own  nature,  but  becaufe  it  would 
be  unworthy  of  the  wifdom  of  God,  whofe  work- 
m.anfhip  it  is,  to  diflblve  fo  glorious  a  frame,  or 
to  fuffer  It  to  be  diffolved  :  But  Ariftotle  holds, 
that  whatever  has  had  a  beginning,  may,  and  will 
have  an  end ;  but  that  the  heavens  never  were 
created,  and  will  never  be  diffolved  :  Nor  ought 
Ariftotle  alone  to  boaft  that  he  aflerted  a  world 
uncreated  and  eternal ,  for  before  him  Xenophanes, 
Parmenides,  Meliffus,  Philolaus,  Ocellus,  Ariftxus, 
the  Chaldeans,  and  others,  taught  the  fame  doArine. 
In  like  manner,  not  Epicurus  alone  of  all  the  an- 
cient philofophers  gave  the  world  a  beginning, 
for  Empedocles,  Heraclitus,  Anaximander,  Anaxi- 
menes,  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  Diogenes,  Leucip- 
pus,  Dcmocritus,  the  Brachmans,  the  Egyptians, 
and  others,  were  of  the  fame  opinion,  to  which 
Pliny  too  fubfcribes,  in  thefe  words :  "  Numen 
effe  niundum  credi  par  eft,  aternum,  immenfum  : 
neque  genitum,  teque  interiturum  unquam." 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  cap.  I.  Thus  ilpicuru.^  agreed 
with  us,  that  the  world  had  a  beginning  ;  but  he 
erred  in  teaching  that  God  was  not  the  creator  of 
it :  And  we  know  for  certain,  that,  "  in  princi- 
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f'lo  creavit  Deus  calum  et  terram."  And  both 
Epicurus,  and  the  other  philofophers  with  him, 
were  miftaken,  when  they  taught,  that  the  world 
was  not  created  out  of  nothing,  but  made  of  a 
pre-cxlfting  matter.  Lucan,  in  Pharfal.  lib.  i. 
ver.  73.  defcribes  the  future  diflblution  of  the 
world,  in  the  following  verfes : 

Sic  cum,  compage  foluta, 

Ssecula  tot  mundi  fuprema  coegerlt  hora, 
Antiquum  repetens  iterum  chaos,  omnia  miftis 
Sydera  fyderibus  concurrent ;  ignea  poutuni 
jUlra  petent ;  tellus  extendere  littora  nolet, 
Excutietque  frctum  :  fratri  contraria  Phoebe 
Ibit,  et  obliquum  bigas  agitar,e  per  orbem 
Indignata  diem  pofcet  fibi  ;  totaque  difcors 
Machina  divulii  turbabit  foedera  mundi. 

Which  May  has  not  amifs  interpreted  io  the  foi- 
lowing  verfes : 

So  when  this  knot  of  nature  is  diflblv'd, 
And  the  world's  ages  in  one  hour  involv'd. 
In  their  old  chaos  ;  feas  with  feies  Ihall  join, 
And  ftars,  with  flars  confounded,  lofe  their  fhinc. 
The  earth  no  longer  fliall  extend  its  fhoxe. 
To  keep  the  ocean  out :  the  moon  no  more 
Follow  the  fun  ;  but,  fcorning  her  old  way, 
Crofs  him,  and  claim  the  guidance  of  the  day  : 
The  falling  world's  now  jarring  frame,  no  peace, 
No  league  fhali  hold,  &c. 

Ver.  109.  For  all  men  give  moft  credit  to  tbofe 
things  which  they  fee  or  touch,  and  fight  is  the 
chief  inlet  of  knowledge :  Therefore,  Milton, 
complaining  of  his  being  blind,  fays  finely, 

-Thus  with  the  year 


Seafons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  fwcet  approach  of  ev'n  and  morn, 
Or  fight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  fummer's  rofe, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine; 
But  cloud  inftead,  and  ever-during  dark 
fiurround  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  man 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Prefented  with  an  univerfal  blank 
Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expung'd  and  raz'd ; 
And  wifdom  at  one  entrance  quite  fhut  out. 

Ver.  119.  But  becaufe  the  folly  of  the  Stoics, 
the  ignorance  of  others,  and  the  fuperftition  of 
the  generality  of  men  had  oppofed  many  objec- 
tions to  this  opinion,  Lucretius  removes  them  all, 
and  firft,  in  thirty-nine  verfes,  confutes  the  Stoics, 
who  held,  that  the  fun,  the  fea,  the  earth,  in 
fhorti  the  univerfe,  being  animated  by  a  fpirit  in- 
fufed  through  the  whole,  is  God.  Thus  Mani- 
lius,  lib.  i.  ver.  238. 

Hoc  opus  immenfi  conftruflum  corpore  mundi, 
Membraque  naturas  diveria  condita  forma 
Aeris,  atque  ignis,  terra,  pelagique  jacentis 
Vis  animx  divina  regfi,  facroq.  meatu 
Confpirat  Deus,  et  tacita  ratione  gubernat. 

Vi'hich  Creech  thus  renders : 

To  this  vaft  frame  in  which  four  parts  confpire^ 

Q£  Jififreat  form,  air,  ^atcr,  earth]  acd  fire, 


United  God,  the  world's  almighty  foul, 
By  fecret  methods,  rules  and  guides  the  whole ; 
By  unfeen  paffes  he  himfclf  conveys 
Through  all  the  mafs,  and  ev'ry  part  obeys. 

But  thefe  men  the  poet  defpifes,  and  treats  them 
and  their  fooliih  dodlrine  with  the  utmoft  con. 
tempt  and  indignation. 

Ver.  121.  Sec  the  note  upon  ver.  758,  Booki. 
from  whence  this  and  the  foregoing  verfe  are  re- 
peated. And  to  what  is  there  faid  on  them,  I 
will  here  add  fome  farther  particulars  concerning 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  was  called  Pythius, 
from  his  killing  the  python,  a  huge  ferpent,  which 
had  its  name  cto  r^v  -aveif,  becaufe  he  was  en- 
gendered of  the  putrefaftion  of  the  earth,  and. 
fprung  from  the  filth  that  the  flood  of  Deucalioa 
had  left  behind  it.     Ovid  Metam.  i.  ver.  438. 

■>Te  quoque,  maxime  Python, 


Tum  genult ;  populifque  novis,  incognite  ferpenj. 
Terror  eras  :  tantum  fpatii  de  monte  tenebas: 
Hunc  Deus  arcitencus,— — — 
Mille  gravem  telis,  exhaufli  pene  pharetra, 
Perdidit,  effufo  per  vulnera  nigra  veneno. 

Now  the  perfon,  or  prophetefs,  who,  inftcad  of 
Apollo,  pronounced  the  oracle,  and  gave  anfwer 
to  thofe  that  came  to  confult  the  god,  was  a 
maid,  and  the  firfl  that  performed  it  was  Pheno- 
moc,  the  daughter  of  Apollo.  The  oracle  wat 
delivered  fr«m  a  place  in  the  temple,  called  the 
Adytum,  which  was  the  moft  fecret  and  retired 
part  of  it,  and  into  which  none  but  the  prophetefj 
was  permitted  to  enter ;  and,  according  to  the 
defcription  Strabo  gives  of  it,  it  wai  a  deep  and 
crooked  cave,  with  a  mouth  or  entrance,  but  in- 
differently large,  and  out  of  which  the  anfwer  of 
the  god  was  thought  to  afcend,  and  infpire  the 
prophetefs.  Over  the  mouth  of  this  cave  flood 
the  tripod,  upon  which,  when  the  prophetefs  got 
up,  flie  was  immediately  tranfported  with  a  fpirit 
of  divination,  and  then  gave  the  anfwer,  fome- 
times  in  profe,  fometimes  in  verfe.  Du  Choul, 
in  his  treatife  de  la  Religion  des  anciens  Romains, 
gives  us  the  form  of  the  tripod,  with  a  crow  fit- 
ting OB  it,  as  a  bird  facred  to  Apollo,  and  with  a 
harp  and  laurel  at  the  feet  of  it.  To  which  we 
may  add,  that  in  Conftantine's  oration,  ad  Sacro- 
rum  CcECum,  in  Eufebius  there  is  mention  made, 
cap.  xviii.  of  a  ferpent  alfo  twining  about  the 
tripod,  and  of  a  diadem  with  which  the  prophe- 
tefs was  adorned.  Lee,  in  the  tragedy  of  Mithri- 
datcs,  defcribes  the  agony  of  the  Pythian,  when, 
infpired  by  the  god,  Ihe  was  about  to  pronooncc 
the  oracle. 

At  Delphi,  when  the  glorious  fury 

Kindles  the  blood  of  the  prophetic  maid. 
The  bounded  Dei'.y  does  flioot  her  out, 
Draws  ev'ry  nerve,  ♦Jiin  as  a  fpider's  thread. 
And  beats  the  Ikin  out  like  expanded  gold. 

And  Dryden,  in  CEdipus,  makes  the  old  Tirefias 
fay. 

Now  the  god  fhakes  me !  he  comes !  he  comes  i 
———I  feel  him  now 
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Like  a  ftrongfnirit,  charm'd  into  a  tree, 
That  leaps,  and  moves  the  wood  without  a  wind  : 
The  roufed  god,  as  all  this  while  he  lay 
Entombd  alive,  darts,  and  dilates  himfelf : 
He  ftruggles,  and  he  tears  my  aged  trunk 
With  holy  fury  ;  my  old  arteries  burft; 

My  rival'd  (kin, 

Like  parchment,  crackles  at  the  hallow'd  fire  : 
I  fhall  be  young  again,  &c. 

To  both  of  whom  Virgil  fliowcd  the  way,  in  his 
defcription  of  the  convulflve  rage  of  the  Cunixaii 
Sybil,     ^neid.  vi. 

Ver.  124.  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Trifmegiftus,  and 
many  others  of  the  ancient  philofophers,  imagined 
the  world  to  be  endowed  with  a  rational  foul, 
and  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  God  thjCi 
made  it.  They  were  induced  to  this  belief,  by 
confidering  the  admirable  order  and  connection  of 
all  the  parts  of  the  univfrfe,  which,  they  were 
perfuaded,  could  not  be  fuftained  but  by  3  foul 
intrinfically  informing,  ordering,  difpoflng,  and 
fonr.ecfting  them.  This  foul  Plato,  indeed,  did 
rot  believe  to  be  God  himfelf,  but  the  work  of 
the  fupreme  God  ;  but  Pythagoras  and  Thales. 
as  we  learn,  from  Minutius  Felix,  afferted  it  to 
be  God  himfelf :  To  this  opinion  the  Hermetic 
philofophers  feem  likewife  to  fubfcribe,  and  ex- 
plain it  in  this  manner :  They  teil  us,  that  the 
Divine  Spirit,  which  produced  the  world  out  of 
the  firfl  water,  being  infufed,  a'*  by  a  continual 
infpiration,  into  all  the  worlis  of  nature,  and 
largely  diffufed  through  them,  bv  a  certain  fccret 
and  continual  aft,  moving  the  whole,  and  every 
individual  part  of  it,  according  to  its  kind,  is  the 
Ibul  of  the  world.  Plato,  and  the  old  academics, 
as  we  find  their  opinion  delivered  by  Cicero,  in 
Acad.  Qnefl.  lib.  I.  fay  thus  of  h  :  The  feveral 
parts  of  the  world,  and  all  thijigs  contained  in 
them,  are  kept  together  by  a  fenfitive  nature, 
which  is  endoxved  likewife  with  perfed:  reafon  ; 
It  is  alfo  fempiternal ;  becaufe  there  is  nothing 
more  ftrong,  by  the  power  or  force  of  which  it 
can  be  diffolved.  And  this  nature  is  the  power 
which  is  called  the  foul  of  the  world.  Plutarch, 
de  Placitis  Philofoph.  lib.  iv.  cap.  i.  teaches,  that 
Keraclitus  afiirmed  the  foul  of  the  world  to  be 
an  exhalation  of  the  humid  parts  of  it.  Varro, 
on  the  coiurary,  would  have  it.  to  be  fire,  but 
means,  perhaj-s,  the  fame  thing  with  Chalcidius 
in  the  Timseus,  where  he  calls  Vefta  the  foul  of 
the  univerfal  body  ;  or  with  Pliny,  who  afferts 
the  fun  to  be  the  foul  of  this  world  :  "  Hunc 
mundi  totius  efTe  animam,  ac  plane  mentem,  hunc 
principale  naturse  rejiimen,  ac  numen  credere  de- 
cet,"  fays  he,  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  But  the  Stoics  went 
yet  farther,  and  held,  that  every  one  of  the  ce- 
leflial  bodies  that  have  motion,  is  to  be  efteemed 
in  the  number  of  the  gods;  and  this  opinion  they 
grounded  on  the  conltancy  they  had  obferved  in 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavens,  and  in  the  courfes 
cf  the  ftars,  whence  they  concluded  their  motion 
to  be  voluntary,  and,  confequently,  that  they  are 
gcdf.  Thus  the  Stoic  Lucilius,  in  Gicero,  fays, 
"  Jianc  igitur  in  ftellis  couftantiam,  hanc  tantam 


in  tarn  variis  cafibus,  in  aeternitate  convenientiair  J 
temporuni,  non  poffum  intelligere,  fine  mente 
ratione,  confilio  :  Qu.x  cum  in  fyderibus  efTe'vi. 
deamus,  non  pofTunius  ea  ipfa  in  deorum  numerc 
non  ponere."  De  Natur.  Deor.  lib.  iii.  And  a 
little  higher,  he  fays,  "  Rellat  ut  motus  aftrorum 
fit  voluntarius :  qux  qui  videat,  non  indole  Qt- 
lum,  verum  etiam  impie  faciet,  fi  deoa  elTe  ne- 
get."  But  Ladfantius  retorts  their  very  argu- 
ment  upon  thefe  philofophers,  and  fays,  that  the 
conftant  and  fixed  revolutions  and  courfes  of  the 
celeflial  bodies,  are  an  evident  argument  that 
they  are  not  gods ;  for,  if  they  were,  they  would 
not  be  determined  to,  nor  prefcribed  any  certain! 
motions,  but,  like  animals  upon  earth,  whofe  wiUi 
i-  free,  would  move  wherever  they  lift.  "  Qui(I,i 
quod  argumenrum  illud,  quo  coliigunt  univerfal 
coeleftia  deos  effe,  in  contrarium  valet  ?  Nam  fi 
deos  effe  idcirco  opinatur,  quia  certos  et  rationa- 
biles  curfus  habent,  errant  :  ex  hoc  enim  apparet 
deos  non  effe,  quod  exorbitare  illis,  a  prasftitutis 
itineribus  non  licet.  Czterum  fi  dii  effent,  hut 
atque  illuc  pafTi.ni  fine  ulla  necefTitate  ferrentur,i 
ficunt  animantes  in  terra ;  quorum  quia  libera 
funt  voluntates,  hue  atque  illuc  vegantur,  ut  li* 
buit;  et  quo  quemque  mens  duxerit,  eo  fertur.'' 
D-i  Orig.  Error,  cap.  5.  Now  the  reafon  why 
Lucretius  laflies  the  authors  of  thefe  opinions, 
and  treats  them  with  fo  m.uch  fcorn  and  indigna- 
tion, is,  becaufe  their  belief  of  the  foul  of  the 
world,  pieffes  hard  his  impious  hypothefis,  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Providence:  For,  releafe  but 
the  foul  fjom  that  union,  which  thefe  philofophera 
have  thus  foolifhiy  afligned,  and  then  to  hold  a 
foul  of  the  world,  and  an  ail-ruling  Providence 
will  be  all  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Ver.  12S.  The  giants,  who  fought  againfl  the 
gods  a'.  Phlegra,  and  attempted  to  fcale  heaven. 
by  heaping  one  on  another  the  hiils  of  that  coun- 
try, and  of  Theffilia.  Virgil,  Georg.  iii.  ver.' 
281.  See  likewife  the  note  on  Book  i.  ver.  243; 
To  which  I  add,  that  Phlegra  was  {o  called  ari 
rH  ^Xiyic-^xt,  to  burn,  perhaps,  becaufe  of  thd 
giants  being  deftroyed  there  chiefly  by  lightning; 
or,  as  others,  from  baths  of  hot  water  that  arifc 
thereabouts.  Euftathius  fays,  it  was  likewife 
called  PalLne ;  and  that  the  wickedncfs  of  the  in- 
habitants gave  occafion  to  the  fable  of  the  giant'.n 
fight.  Now,  what  Lucretius  here  fays,  is  this  : 
Left  you  Ihould  think  that  a'.l  thofe,  who  by  their 
arguments  endeavour  to  prove  the  world  to  be 
mortal,  equally  deferve  to  be  puniihed  for  their 
impiety,  as  were  the  impious  giants  of  old,  who, 
in  their  way,  did  likewife  all  they  could  to  de- 
ftroy  heaven,  and  durfl  to  v.-age  war  with  the 
gods.  Whoever  daCres  to  be  fully  inflrufled 
concerning  giants,  may  confult  the  learned  Caffa- 
rion,  who  has  treated  of  them  at  large.  I  will 
only  add,  that  the  ancient  heathens  drew  the  oc- 
cafion of  this,  and  of  many  of  their  other  fable«, 
from  the  Mofaical  hiftory,  which  they  wretchedly 
profaned  and  depraved  by  their  childifh  fiilions; 
And  that  too  the  rather,  if  it  be  true  what  BouU 
due,  a  French  capuchin,  in  a  treatife  printed  not 
long  ago,  and  intituled,  Dc  EccleCa  ante  legem. 
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'clis  us,  in  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  that  the  names  Raphaim, 
Emim,'zuzin,  and  others,  as  he  fays,  commonly 
in  fcripture  taken  for  giants,  ou^ht  not  to  be 
"xpoundeJ  in  that  fenfe.  Then  he  affirms,  that 
■he  title  of  giant  was  anciently  a  name  of  honour, 
by  which  they  diftinguiflied  fuch  perfons  as  in 
thofe  days  were  reftorers  of  piety ;  and  that  the 
alTemblies  of  giants,  were  colleges  of  mttrudion, 
in  that  age  of  the  world.  Thus  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  Nimrod  was,  in  that  fenfe,  a  giant, 
a  mart  inftruded  by  God  himfelf;  and  this  he 
would  make  good  out  of  Methodius.  But  thefe 
affcrtions  of  his,  and  the  curious  proofs  he  alleges 
from  their  Hebrew  titles,  are  new  and  danng 
flights  of  fancy. 

Ver.  130.    That   the   heavens   are    immutable 

land  incorruptible,  nay,  even  immaterial,  and  con- 

Ift-quently  no  ways  obnoxious  to  the  cataftrophe 

iwliich  Lucretius  here  afferts  has  always  been  the 

vuioar  opinion,  as  well  as  the  belief  of  Ariflotle, 

'Xenophanes,   Averroes,   Cicero,    and    indeed    of 

Imoft  of  the  philofophcrs.    And  though  experience 

litltlf  of  the  vifible  mutations  that  fometimes  hap- 

Ipen  in  them,  for  example,  the  new  ftar  that  ap- 

ipeared  in  Caffiopeia,   in    JJ73-  ^^^  vaniUied  the 

iyear  following,   are   abundantly  fufficient  to  con- 

jvincethem,  by  natural  reafon,   of  the  erroneouf- 

nefs  of  that  opinion  ;  yet  fome  men  are  fo  given 

up,  even  to  the  moft  reprobate  fenfe  of  Arillotle, 

that    not   the  Divine  Authority  itlclf  can    draw 

them  from  it,  as  in  this  p-int  particularly,  Suarez, 

and  many  others,  are  fo  far   from   believing  the 

heavens  to  be  corruptible  and  mutable;  that  they 

will  allow  them  to  be  changed  only  accidentally, 

as  they  call  it,  and   not  fubftantially,   at  the  laft 

day  :  Upon  which  Maldon,  on    t.  Matthew  fays 

very  well,  that  he  had  rather  believe  Chrift,  who 

affirms  it,  than  Anftotle,  who  deine-  it. 

Ver.  134.  In  thefe  twenty-four  v.rfes  he  fays, 
tfeat  it  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  that  what  he  is 
about  to  teach  of  the  future  difTolution  of  the 
world,  will  derogate  from  the  pi.wer  and  divinity 
of  the  immortal  gods,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
will  evince  thtir  dignity,  and  the  excellence  of 
their  nature,  becaufe  it  will  help  us  to  diftinguiffi 
between  what  is  endowed  with  a  divrc  body, 
and  what  is  not  for  what  can  be  more  difre- 
fpeaful  and  injurious  to  the  gods,  than  to  declare 
aloud  that  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  fea,  the 
fun,  the  moon,  and  the  ftars,  are  endowed  with 
their  immortality,  eternity,  and  divine  under 
{landing,  as  they  moft  manifeftly  do  who  hold 
them  to  be  immortaP  E'pccially,  fince  they  are 
incapable  even  "f  being  animated  with  the  breath 
of  life  :  For  a  foul  can  no  mere  be  in  them,  than 
a  tree  in  the  air,  a  cloud  in  the  fea,  or  a  filh  upon 
iry  ground.  And  as  every  thing  has  a  proper 
place  affigned  it,  to  be  produced  and  live  m,  fo 
neither  can  the  foul  be  produced  or  exid  without 
a  body.  This  opinion  is  both  impious  and  re- 
pugnant to  true  reafon;  but  fince  we  have  al- 
ready fully  anfwered,  in  the  third  book,  all  the 
Epicurean  objetStions  a-^ainft  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  we  will  not  trouble  our  reader  with  the 
repetition  of  them.     Befide?,  the  drift  of  Lucre- 


tius is  to  prove,  thatiieaven,  earth,  fea,  &c.  are 
mortal,  and  confequently  will  be   diffolved,  and 

^'^Ver.  136.  Neither]  None,  not  one  of  them: 
we  generally  fay  neither  of  them,  when  we  fpeak 

but  of  two.  ,    ,      r  „       • 

Ver.  140.  You  will  find  this  and  the  following 
eleven  verfes,  Book  iii.  ver.  755- 

Ver.  144.  This  and  the  four  following  verfes 
are  rcieaed  by  Faber,  who  imagines  they  were 
by  n^iftake  brought  to  this  place,  together  with 
the  five  preceding  verfes,  from  the  th)rd  book, 
where  we  find  them  all  together;  but  his  fuppo- 
ficion  is  without  reafon ;  for  they  feem  to  be  a 
part  of  this  argument,  and  as  much  to  the  pur- 
pofe  as  the  other  verfes  of  it.  For,  fays  the  poet, 
if  even  in  our  bodies,  which  are  compofed  of 
veins,  nerves,  blood,  &c.  there  be  certain  and  ap- 
pointed places,  where  the  mind  and  foul  are  born, 
and  exift  apart  by  themfelves,  it  is  in  vam  for' 
any  one  to  pretend  that  there  is  a  mind  and  a 
foul  in  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  fea,  and  other 
bodies  that  have  no  organs  whatever. 

Ver.  156.  To  this  purpofe,  Vellcius,  in  Ciccro, 
lib  i.  De  Nat.  Deor.  fays,  "  Qui  mundum  ipfunx 
animantem  fap^ntemque  effe  dixerunr,  nullo' 
modo  animi  naturam  intelligentes  vider.mt.  in 
quam  naturam  cadere  poffit."  Ihey  who  faid 
that  the  world  is  an  animal,  and  endowed  with 
underftanding.  did  not  in  the  leaft  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  mii.d,  nor  into  what  nature  it  can  be 
infufed. 

Ver.  158     Since    the   gods  are  immortal  and 
eternal,  they  muft  of  neceffity  have  abodes  that 
are  fo  too;  therefore,  all   men  place  the  g.ds  in 
the  heavens,  which,  for  that  reafon,  fay  they,  can 
never  be  deftroyed.     To   this  the  poet  anfwers, 
in  thefe  eleven  verfes,  that  this  i.s  only  the  inven- 
tirn  of  poets,  or  of  the  ignorant  vulgar  :    For  the 
nature  of  the  gods   is  too  fubtle.  to  touch   fuch 
thick  bodies  as  the   heavens ;   and  therefore  we 
muft  not  believe  them  to  be  the  manfions  of  the 
gods.     Nay,  fays  he,  no  part  of  the  univerfe  is„ 
or  can    be    their  abodes;    for  whatever   has  an 
abode,  or  is  in  any    place,   both  touches  and  is 
touched  .  for  place,  and  the  thing  placed,  as  they 
call  them,  are  bodies;  and  body  can  both  touch 
and  be  touched;  but  the  gods  neither  t.uch  nor 
are    touched.      They   are    not  touched,   becaufe 
their  nature  is  fo  fubtle  that  it  is  wholly  imper- 
ceptible to  our  fenfes.  and  therefore   we  ought 
to  believe,  that  their   abodes  are   anfwerable  to 
their  nature   and  far  difterent  from  ours,  that  is, 
from  thofe   that   are   commonly  affigned  to  the 
gods ;  that  is  to  fay.  that  they  are  of  lo  fubtle  a 
I  nature  as  renders  them  wholly  imyerceptible  like- 
I  wife  to  our  fenfes.    But  all  the  par  s  ol  the  world 
■   are  perceivable  to   our  fenfes,   thereiore  none  of 
'  them  can  be  the  abode    of  the  gods.     And  fince 
'  the  g'>ds  are  not  touched,  it  neceffarily  tollows, 
i  that  they  do  not  touch  : 

i  Tangere  enim  non  quit,   quod  tangi  non  licet 
j  ipfum.  ^""^^ 

i  For  nothing  can  touch  but  what  may  be  touched 
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again.  Therefore  you  muft  look  out  for  fome 
other  manfions  for  the  gods  than  tbofe  you  have 
hitherto  aClgned  them.        ■  -.. 

Nardius  takes  occafion,  from  this  argument,  to 
prove,  that  Lucretius  contradidls  his  own  doc- 
trine, and  that  even,  accordirg  to  his  own  afler- 
tions,  there  can  be  no  gods.  He  argues  to  this 
purpofe  :  If  the  gods,  fays  he,  of  Lucretius  are  no 
■where,  then  Lucretius  has  no  gods ;  for  they  muft 
certainly  be  nothing  at  all ;  or  they  muft  be  the 
void  :  This  is  evident  from  his  own  principles; 
for  Book  i.  ver.  550,  he  fays. 

Two  forts  of  beings  reafon's  eye  defcry'd, 

And  prov'd  before  their  diff'rence  vaftly  wide  : 

Body  and  void,  which  never  could  agree 

In  any  one  effential  property  ; 

For  body,  as  'tis  matter,  is  from  place 

Diftin(5l  ;  and  void  from  body,  as  'tis  fpacc. 

Therefore,  whatever  is,  is  either  place,  or  a  thing 
placed. 

And  to  afford  a  place, 

Is  the  peculiar  gift  of  empty  fpace. 

Bcali.  ver.  490, 

Thus,  if  the  gods  are  not  bodies,  they  are  empty 
fpacc,  and  altogether  nothing,  as  was  faid  before. 
That  they  are  not  bodies,  Lucretius  himfelf  can- 
not deny :  What  can  neither  touch,  nor  be  touch- 
ed, is  not  body  :  The  gods  of  Lucretius  neither 
are  touched,  nor  touch  ;  therefore  they  are  not 
bodies ;  for  nothing  but  body  can  be  touched  or 
touch.  He  has  confirmed  the  minor  propofition 
in  this  argument : 

Now  fince  their  fubftance  can't  be  touch'd  by 

man, 
They  cannot  touch  thefe  other  things  that  can  ; 
Por  whatfoe'er  is  louch'd,  that  muft  be  touch' 

again. 

The  fupine  idlenefs  and  inadion  of  his  gods, 
made  him  aware  how  he  placed  them  among  bo- 
dies.    And  Book  i.  ver.  486,  he  fays, 

Whatever  is,  a  pow'r  muft  own,  p 

Or  fit  to  aft,  or  to  be  afted  on  ;  > 

Or  be  a  place,  in  which  fuch  things  are  done ;  j 

JJOw  body  only  fuffcrs,  and  ads 

And  yet  he  allows  them  a  body,  but  fo  fabtle  as 
not  to  fall  undtr  the  perception  of  fcnfe.  Perhaps 
he  will  fay,  with  Epicurus,  that  his  gods  have  not 
a  body,  but  as  it  were  a  body  :  And  thus  he  will 
fet  up  a  third  nature,  in  contradidion  of  his  own 
doftrine,  when  he  taught,  that 

A  third  diff'Tent  nature  in  vain  is  fought, 
And  ne'er  can  be  found- out  by  fenfe  or  thought. 
Boot  i.  ver.  491. 

Certainly  he  will  not  pretend  that  his  gods  are 
conjunfts,  or  events  of  concrete  bodies.  What 
then  can  they  be,  but  a  mere  fiition,  an  empty 
word  to  footh  the  credulous  ears  of  unthinking 
men  .'  And  fince  he  is  contriving  fome  moft  tenu- 
ious  abode  for  them,  what  can  be  more  tenuious 
than  the  void,  which  is  wholly  deftitute  of  budy  .■' 
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But  he  is  officioufly  about  to  invent  fomethin^ 
more  fubtle,  and  not  unlike  their  own  nature, 
that  is  to  fay,  nothing. 

Ver.  167.  The  fame  difference  of  tenuity  as 
there  is  between  us  and  the  gods,  there  ought  to 
be  llkcwife  between  their  abodes  and  ours :  and 
thus,  by  fuitablc  to  their  own,  he  means,  that  the 
feats  and  manfions  of  the  gods,  confift  of  the  fame 
principles  as  the  gods  themfelves. 

Ver.  169.  But,  fay  they,  the  god*  made  this 
v/orld,  and  decreed  it  to  be  eternal.  To  which 
Lucretius  anfwers  in  thirty-two  verfes.  Did  they 
make  it  for  their  own  fake,  or  out  of  love  to  man  ? 
Whoever  fays  for  their  own,  may  as.t/ell  pretend; 
that  to  be  adored  and  worlhipped  by  men  is  of 
advantage,  and  adds  to  the  happy  ftate  of  a  god, 
who  is  entirely  blcffed,  and  wants  nothing  :  And 
if  any  one  fay  for  the  fake  of  man,  let  him  tell 
me  what  trouble  it  would  have  been  to  us  if  wc 
never  had  had  a  being,  not  to  have  a  being  ? 

To  make  good  his  affertion  in  this  place,  Lu- 
cretius chiefly  labours  to  prove,  that  the  gods  did 
not  make  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  man. 
Therefore,  fays  he,  there  is  no  reafon  why  any  of 
us  fhould,  as  in  gratitude  for  fo  great  a  favour, 
extol  this  mighty  wort,  believe  it  eternal,  and 
that  it  "vAll  be  immortal :  For  of  what  advantage 
could  our  acknowledgements  be  to  the  gods,  that 
that  confideratioa  only  fliould  induce  them  to 
make  the  world  for  the  fake  of  us,  or  for  our  be- 
nefit ?  Befides,  what  new  thing  was  there  to  al- 
lure the  gods,  who  enjoy  the  moft  perfeft  tran- 
quillity, to  change,  either  for  their  own  fake  or 
ours,  their  former  life  of  happy  and  uninterrupted 
repofe,  and  to  take  upon  toemfelves  the  care  of 
man,  and  of  all  created  beings,  they,  who,  till  then, 
lived  in  undifturbed  delights  and  happinefs  ?  Far- 
ther, what  could  it  have  been  the  worfe  for  us,  if 
we  had  never  been  created  i  For  he,  who  has  once 
tafted  the  fweets  of  life,  with  good  reafon  defircs 
to  live  on  :  but  they  who  never  had  a  being,  how 
can  they  be  in  love  with  the  pleafures  of  living  ? 
Moreover,  how  could  the  gods  fabricate  the  world, 
for  the  fake  of  man  :  of  man,  1  fay,  of  whom  they 
had  no  previous  notice,  no  model  to  work  by? 
For  nothing  can  be  made  without  an  idea.  And 
whence  had  the  gods  firft  their  idea  of  creating 
the  world  ?  Whence  had  they  their  innate  notices 
of  the  world,  by  which  they  might  fee  in  their 
mind  what  they  purpofed  and  refolved  to  make  ? 
For  fince  the  world  was  to  bs  created  of  atoms, 
the  gods  could  by  no  other  means  come  to  tlic 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  thofc  atoms,  nor  of 
what  they  would  be  able  to  effeft  by  the  change 
of  their  Ctes,  orders,  and  pofiiions;  unlefs  nature, 
by  creating  the  world  from  the  fortuitous  coali- 
tion of  atoms,  had  afforded  them  a  fpecimen  of  it, 
and  unlefs  they  had  experimented  by  the  very  rife 
of  things,  how  great  was  the  efficacy  of  the  atoms. 
Thus,  fo  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that  the  gods 
make  this  world  for  the  fake  of  man,  that  indeed 
they  had  no  hand  in  the  creation  of  it,  but  by  the 
guidance  of  nature,  it  was  made  by  a  fortuitous 
concoijife  of  atoms. 

Thus  Lucretius  begins  his  impiety  anew>  ao4 
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endeavours  to  raife  a  duft,  and  blind  mens  under- 
ftandings.  And,  to  fecure  his  former  opinion, 
pretends  objections  intermixed  with  fcofFs,  againft: 
all  thofe,  who,  upon  fober  principles,  and  a  ftridl 
fearch  into  the  order  and  difpofition  of  things, 
were  forced  to  C"nfefs  this  frame  to  be  the  con- 
trivance of  fome  intelligent  Being,  and  the  pro- 
du6l  of  wifdom  itfelf.  And  here,  agreeable  to 
the  Epicurean  principles,  he  fuppofes  intereft  to  be 
the  caufe  of  all  good  nature,  and  the  ©nly  fpring 
of  a6lion,  and  then  peremptorily  demands  what 
fuitable  returns  man  could  make  the  gods  for  nil 
their  labour,  or  what  additional  happinefs  they 
could  receive  ?  Where  he  makes  another  wild 
fuppoGtion,  which  will  never  be  granted,  viz. 
That  to  create  or  difpofe,  is  toil  and  trouble  to 
Omnipotehce  for  fuch  I  have  proved  every  eter- 
nal and  felf-exiftcnt  to  be.  Now,  let  us  look  a 
little  on  the  immoderate  praifes  he  beflowson  his 
Epicurus,  and  aflc  him,  what  rewards  could  pofle- 
rity  give  him  for  his  piiilofophy,  huw  could  he  re 
ceive  any  benefit  from  their  praifes  and  commen- 
dations t  What  then,  was  his  god  Epicurus  a  fool, 
■who  loft  his  own  eafe,  oppofed  himfelf  to  fo  many 
philofophers,  and  laboured  to  write  almofl  infinite 
volumes,  when  he  had  no  motive  to  engage  him- 
ifelf  in  all  this  trouble  ?  No,  Lucretius  highly  e- 
fteems  him  for  the  benefits  he  beftowed  on  man 
kind ;  and  thus  anfwers  himfelf,  whilft  he  allows 
flngle  benevolence  to  be  a.ftrong  motive  to  aiSlion : 
And  this  is  allowed  by  general  confent,  he  being 
hated,  who  looks  only  on  his  own  intereft,  and 
makes  that  the  meafure  of  all  his  defigns.  And 
that  the  Deity  is  benevolent  in  the  higheft  degree, 
is  as  evident  as  that  it  is  a  perfection  to  be  fo  ; 
iFor  it  is  already  proved,  thar.  infinite  perfedlion  is 
aneceffary  confequence  of  felf-exiftence.  But  when 
he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  to  be  is  no  good  to 
man  :  what  but  laughter  can  be  returned  to  fuch 
an  idle  oppofition  of  common  fenfe  ?  For  if  to  be 
continued  in  being  is  fo  great  a  good,  and  fo  de- 
firable,  as  all  mens  wifhes  and  endeavours  fuffi- 
ciently  evince,  then  furely  to  beftow  that  being,  is 
at  leaft  an  equal  bleffing.  And  to  anfwer  his  im- 
pudent queftion,  How  the  Deity  could  have  his 
knowledge  ?  It  is  fufficient  to  return,  That  his 
method  of  knowing  is  not  to  be  meafured  by  ours, 
that  he  is  Omnifcient,  that  being  a  perfed:ion, 
needs  not  any  external  impulfe  from  images. 

Ver.  185.  Cicero,  lib.  ii.  de  Nat.  Deor.  fpeaks 
to  the  fame  purpofe  in  thefe  words:  "  Quid  au- 
tem  erat,  quod  concupifceret  Deus  mundum  fig- 
nis  et  lumihibus,  tanquam  ^dilis,  ornare  ?  Si,  ut 
Deus  ipfe  melius  habitaret,  antea,  videlicet  tem- 
pore infinito,  in  tenebris,  tanquam  in  gurguftio 
habitaverat  ?  Poft  autem,  vanetate  ne  eum  delec- 
tari  putamus,  quod  coelum  et  terras  exornatas  vi- 
demus  ?  Quje  ifta  poteft  efle  obledlatio  Deo  ?  qua 
fi  effet,  non  ea  tam  diu  earere  potuifTet."  Why 
was  it  that  God  was  fo  defirous  to  adorn  this 
world  with  luminaries  and  conftellations,  like  the 
gawdy  coffack  of  a  herald  ?  Was  it  that  he  might 
live  himfelf  the  better?  And  had  he  lived  till 
then,  that  is  to  fay,  an  infinite  fpace  of  time,  in 
.(the  dark,  as  in  a  cabin  ?  Or  do  we  imagine,  that 
Trans.  II. 


at  length  he  took  delight  In  novelties,  and,  there*" 
fore,  clothed  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  all  tha' 
glorious  array  in  which  we  now  behold  them  " 
What  delight  can  that  be  to  Gnd  .'  Were  it  any» 
he  would  not  have  been  fo  long  without  it. 

Ver.  aoi.  The  notice,  or  knowledge  of  all 
things,  ^proceeds  from  the  images  of  things  that 
offer  thcmfelves  to  the  mind.  Befides,  the  gods 
do  nothing  inconliderately ;  but  forefee  what- 
ever they  refolve  to  do.  Now,  no  images  of  things 
could  come  into  the  Divine  Mind,  flnce  the  things 
themfclves  did  not  yet  exift.  It  is  idle,  therefore, 
to  pretend,  that  the  gods  created  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  animals,  and  all  things.  This  argument 
Is  crntained  in  fifteen  verfes. 

Ver  ac8.  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  the  poet  deli- 
vers the  opinion  of  Epicurus  concerning  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  which  he  denied  to  be  the  work 
of  the  g"d3;  but  taught,  that  all  things  are  effe<5l- 
ed  by  nature,  or  rather  by  chance  and  fortune, 
that  is,  by  a  fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms  :  For 
he  would  not  allow  fortune  or  chance  to  be  any 
thing,  that,  of  itfelf,  tempered  and  difpofed  the' 
atoms  to  work  thefe  eiFedls  we  now  behold,  but 
that  the  atoms  themfclves  are  that  v  ry  chance  : 
forafmuch,  as  without  any  premeditation,  they 
meet,  and  mutually  cleave  to  one  another ;  and 
thus  make  all  concrete  things,  juft  as  it  happens, 
without  any  preconceived  defign.  And  thus,  as 
Dryden  finely  expreffis  this  opinion  of  Epicurus, 

The  various  atoms  interfering  dance 
Leap'd  into  form,  the  noble  work  of  chance. 

Lucretius,  too,  explains  it  in  the  fame  words,  as 
here,  book  i  ver.  lozi.  and  in  this  book,  ver, 
470.  he  repeats  thefe  verfes  again. 

Ver.  2i4.  To  prove  the  world  not  to  have  been 
made  by  the  gods,  the  poet,  in  thefe  thirty-four 
verfes,  brings  fome  arguments  from  the  ill-con- 
trived frame,  difpofition,  and  make  of  it.  The 
work  of  an  all-wife  artift,  fays  he,  ought  to  be 
perfeft  in  all  points  ;  not  like  the  earth  with 
mountains,  woods,  lakes,  &c.  hideous  and  dread- 
ful to  behold.  Some  parts  of  it  fhould  not  b6 
chilled  with  perpetual  ifroft,  nor  others  parched 
with  continual  heat  :  it  fhould  produce  fruits  of 
all  forts,  rather  than  thorns,  briars,  and  other 
ufclefs,  nay,  noxious  plants.  It  (kould  be  difturbed 
with  no  ftorms  nor  tempefts':  It  (hould  breed  no 
wild  beads,  nor  other  animals  that  are  dangerous 
and  deftrudlive  to  man  :  nor  fhould  various  dif- 
eafes  attend  the  various  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
ihorten  our  days  :  but  all  things  fhould  have  been 
made  pleafant  and  beautiful,  accommodated  only 
to  the  eafe  and  pleafure  of  man  :  and  thus  it 
would  indeed  have  been  a  work  worthy  of  a  wife 
and  bounteous  God. 

Thus  our  prefumptuous  and  daring  poet  takes 
upW  him  to  find  fault  with  the  contrivance  itfelf, 
and>  like  that  proud  king  of  Arragon,  could,  no 
doubt,  have  mended  the  defign.  And  here,  thoMgh 
it  is  unreafonable  to  demand  a  particular  caufe 
and  motive  for  every  contrivance,  fince  we  are 
not  of  the  cabinet-council  of  Nature,  nor  aflifted 
at  her  projeft,  yet  )iis  exceptions  (no  doubt  the 
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beft  bis  labouring  wit  could  invent)  are  fo  weak, 
fo  often  anfwered,  and  fo  eaGly  (on  principles 
grounded  on  certain  hifti)ry,  and  infallible  record) 
to  be  accounted  for,  that  there  is  no  need  to  frame 
a  particular  anfv\er,  nor  reafon  t"  fear,  that  any, 
the  meancft  reader,  can  ever  be  furprifed  with 
.  fuch  trifles. 

Vcr  221.  In  thefe  fix  verfes  is  contained  his 
firft  vpument,  in  which  he  proves,  that  far  the 
grL..ti='^  part  of  thcea.'th  is  u^plefs  to  man  ;  for- 
afmuch  us  it  corTids  yavily  of  mnu'-.tains,  woods, 
and  'dcks;  .nd  that  ih:  fea  r-n^  vaft  iaki-s  take 
up  another  part  n  it  :  ?.'  ^.Ifc  bcc  uu  a  third  por- 
tion of  it  is  uninhabitablp  by  leafon  of  tiie  v  olent 
heat  of  the  fun  :  and  a  fourth  ©n  account  of  its 
being  extreiiicly  cold-,  that  is  to  fay.  under  the 
torrid  zone,  and  i:nder  the  two  frigid  zooes.  How 
then  can  it  be  pretended,  that  this  earth,  which 
abounds  with  lo  many  defedls  and  inconveniencies, 
was  created  by  the  gods  for  the  fake  of  man  ? 
Ibid.  Lucretius. 

—  Quantum  coeli  tegit  impetus  ingens, 
Inde  a^'idam  partem  montes,  &c. 

Which  our  tranflator  has  not  rightly,  or  at  leaft, 
has  doubtfully  rendered.  For  what  Lucretiut 
fays  is  this  :  That  as  much  of  the  world  as  the 
heavens  furround  or  cover,  by  which  he  means 
the  orb  of  the  earth,  is  partly  taken  up  by  moun- 
tains, SkC  and  therefore  is  of  no  ufe  to  man.  But 
Creech  feems  to  make  him  complain,  that  no  crea- 
tures are  produced  in  the  air,  as  well  as  in  the 
water,  and  on  dry  ground.  His  miftake  proceed- 
ed from  not  enough  c onfidering  what  the  poet 
means  by  "  Coeli  impetus  ingens;"  the  violent 
whirl  of  the  heavens.  Cicero,  de  Natura  Deorum, 
lib.  ii.  "  Cum  autem  impetum  coeli  admirabili 
cum  celeritate  nioveri,  vertique  videamus,"  &c. 

Ver,  226.  The  aflronomers  divided  the  hea- 
vens, according  to  latitude,  into  five  parts,  each 
of  which  the  Greeks  called  Zcovti,  and  the  Latins 
Cingulum,  Fa/cia,  Plaga,  Cicero  calls  the  zones, 
Macula,  and  Ora ;  the  zone,  that  is  in  the  midft, 
hetween  the  two  tropics,  beyond  which  the  fun 
never  paffcs,  is  called  the  torrid  zone.  Polybius 
divide!"  this  zone  into  two,  parted  by  the  equa- 
tor ;  but  in  this  opinion  he  is  not  follovi^ed  by 
any.  The  two  zones  that  are  extended,  the  one 
from  the  right  of  the  torrid  zone,  towards  the 
adlic  or  north  pole,  and  the  other  from  the  left 
of  the  torrid  zone,  towards  the  antardic  or  fouth 
pole,  are  called  the  temperate  zones.  The  other 
two,  included  within  the  polar  circles,  are  called 
the  frigid  zones.  Thales  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  them ;  but  Poffidonius,as  cited  by 
Strabo,  afcribeS  the  invention,  though  without 
reafon,  to  Parmienides.  Thefe  zones  are  defcribed 
by  Virgil,  Gtorg.  i.  ver.  a33. 

<^inquc  tenent  coilum  Zonx :  quarumuna  corufco 
Semper  fole  rubens,  et  torrida  Temper  ab  tgni  : 
Quam  circum  cxtreittaE  dcxtra  Ltvaque  trahuntur, 
Cerulea  glacie  concretae,  atque  imbribus  atris. 
Has  inter  mediamque,  duas  mortalibus  £grli 
Munerc  coaceffe  pivum. 


Five  girdles  bind  the  flcles  :  the  torrid  2onC 
Glows  with  the  pafling  and  repafling  fun. 
Far  on  the  right  and  left,  th' extremes  of  heav'n, 
To  frofts  and  fnows,  and  bitter  blafts  are  given. 
Betwixt  the  midil  and  thefe,  the  gods  affign'd 
Two  habitable  feats  for  human  kind.         Dryien, 

And  the  fame  aftronomers  likewife  afligned  five 
zones  on  earth,  to  anfwer  to  thofe  of  the  heavens : 
and  of  thefe  Ovid  takes  notice,  Metam.  i.  ver.  45. 

Utque  duje  dextra  coelum,  totidumque  finiftra 
Parte  fecant  Zonje,  quinra  eft  ardentior  illis: 
Sic  onus  inciufum  numero  diflinxit  eodem 
Cura  Dei;  totidemque  p'aga;  tellure  premuntur : 
Quaru.m  qiix  media  eft,  non  eft  habitabilis  aeftu  ; 
Nix  tegit  alta  duns :  totidem  inter  utramque  lo- 

cavit, 
Temperiem  dedit,  mlfla  cum  frigore  flamma. 

Which  the  fame  Dryden  thus  interprets : 

And  as  five  zones  th'  ethereal  region  bind. 
Five  correfpondent  are  to  earth  affign'd. 
The  fun,  with  rays  diredly  darting  down, 
Fires  all  beneath,  and  fries  the  middle  zone. 
The  two  beneath  the  diftant  poles  complain 
Of  endlefs  winter,  and  perpetual  rain. 
Betwixt  th'  extremes  two  happier  climates  hold 
The  temper  that  partakes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Nor  was  it  amifs  obferved  by  thefe  aflronomeri, 
that  the  parts  of  the  earth  anfwered  to  the  oppo- 
fite  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  partake  of  their 
qualities  :  though  fo  great  has  been  the  wifdom 
of  Ged  in  attempering  all  things,  that  even  di- 
reftly  beneath  the  fun,  and  where  the  heats  arc 
moft  violent,  both  men  and  cattle  may  live  a  plea- 
fant  and  eafy  life  :  but  of  this  the  ancients  were 
ignorant. 

Ver.  227.  In  thefe  nine  verfes  is  contained  his 
fecond  argument,  in  which  he  obferves,  that  the 
other  parts  of  the  earth  that  are  cultivated,  will 
not  produce  the  fruits,  unlefs  the  ground  be  tilled 
by  men  with  great  toil  and  labour  :  but  if  the 
earth  were  created  by  the  gods,  for  the  fervice  of 
man,  why  does  it  not  bear  them  fruits  of  its  own 
accord  .> 

■\''er.  236.  Thefe  eight  verfes  contain  the  third 
argument,  and  fay,  that  even  when  we  expedt  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  our  labours  In  the  tillage  of  the 
earth,  we  are  often  deceived  in  our  hopes,  either 
by  rains  or  droughts,  by  ftorms,  blights,  &c.  which 
is  finely  exprcffed  by  Sir  R.  Blackmore ; 

The  verdant  walks  their  charming  afpedl  lofc, 
And   Ihrivell'd   fruit   drops  from    the    wither'i 

boughs : 
Flow'rs  in  their  virgin  bluflies  fmother'd  die, 
And  round  the  trees  their  fcatter'd  beauties  lie. 
Infedion  taints  the  air  ;  fick  nature  fades; 
And  fudden  autumn  all  the  fields  invades ; 
So  when  the  plains  their  flow'ry  pomp  difplay, 
Sooth'd  by  the  fpring's  fwect  breath  and  cheering 

ray; 
If  Boreas  then,  defigning  envious  war, 
MuHers  hu  fwift-wing'd  iegton*  io  the  air; 
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And,  tent  on  fure  deftrucftion,  marches  forth 
"With  the  cold  forces  of  the  fnowy  north 
Th'  op'ning  buds,  and  fprouting  herbs,  and  all 
The  tender  firft-born  of  the  fpring  muft  fall ; 
The  blighted  trees  their  blooming  honours  (bed, 
And  on  their  blafted  hopes  the  mournful  gard'- 
ners  tread. 

Ver.  444.  la  thefe  fix  verfcs  is  contained  the 
fourth  argument,  in  which  the  poet  obferves,  that 
noxious  animals  are  produced  and  fed,  as  well  on 
dry  ground  as  in  the  fea  :  that  the  feafons  of  the 
year  bring  difeafes  ;  that  untimely  death  fnatches 
many  away  ;  To  which  evils  they  ought  not  to 
be  fubjeift,  if  ail  things  were  crpated  for  their 
fake. 

Ver.  250.  Tn  thefe  fixteen  verfes  he  brings  his 
fifth  argument.  If  the  gods,  fays  he,  had  made 
the  world,  the  condition  of  man  would  have  been 
better  than  that  of  other  animals ;  yet  we  plainly 
fee  it  is  much  worfe  :  and,  to  weigh  the  matter 
aright,  nature  feems  a  kind  parent  to  them,  and  a 
crofs  flep-mother  to  us.  Why,  fays  Epicurus,  in 
Ladiantius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  did  God  make  man 
whom  he  loved,  obnoxious  to  fo  many  evils  ?  Why 
did  he  make  him  frail  and  mortal .'  "  Cur  ergo 
Deus  omnibus  malls  hominem,  quern  diligebat, 
objecit  ?  Cur  mortalen,  fragiiemque  conftituit  ?" 
Man,  indeed,  comes  into  the  world  naked,  help- 
lefs,  and  unarmed  :  but  nature  has  given  him  the 
advantage  of  hands,  which  are  called  the  organ 
of  organs.  Befides,  let  us  fuppofe  that  a  great  e- 
llate  were  given  gratuitoufly,  and  for  no  previous 
confideration,  to  a  man  that  were  lame,  mutilated, 
infirm  and  difeafed,  would  it  not  be  unjiift  to  call 
the  donor  to  account  for  the  infirmity  of  the  ob- 
jeiS  of  hb  liberality,  and  ta  blame  him  that  he 
gave  no  ftiore  ? 

Ver.  2S5-  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  fpeaking  of  the  im- 
becility of  human  nature,  fays,  "  hominem  tan- 
tiim  rtudum,  et  in  nuda  humo  natali  die  objecit  ad 
vagitus  flatim  et  ploratus,  nullumqne  tot  animaii- 
um  pronius  ad  lachrymas,  atque  has  protinus  vitse 
principio."  Nature  produces  man  only  naked,  nor 
of  the  great  number  of  animals  is  any  more  prone 
to  tears,  and  that  too  in  the  very  moment  of  his 
birth.  But  let  us  hear  Dryden's  trar.flation  of 
this  paffage. 

Thus,  like  a  failor  by  the  tempeft  hurl'd 

Afhore,  the  babe  is  (hipwreck'd  on  the  world  : 

Naked  he  lie«,  and  ready  to  expire, 

Helplefs  of  all  that  human  wants  require : 

Expos'd  upon  unhofpitable  earth. 

From  the  firft  moment  of  hi'  haplefs  birth  ; 

Straight  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  room. 

Too  fure  prefages  of  his  future  doom. 

But  flocks  and  herds,  and  every  favage  beaft, 

By  more  indulgent  nature  are  increas'd  : 

They  want  no  rattles  for  the'r  froward  mood, 

No  nurfe  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food 

With  broken  words ;  nor  winter  blafls  they  fear, 

Nor  change  their  habit^  with  the  changing  year  : 

Nor  for  their  fafety  citadels  prepare, 

Nor  forge  the  wicked  inftruments  of  war. 


N  SO  OK  V.  5«3 

Unlabour'd  earth  her  bounteous  tfeafure  grants. 
And  nature's  lavifh  hands  fupply  their  common 
wants. 
Ver.  ajS.  Martial,  lib.  xiv.  Epig.  54. 
Si  quis  plorator  collo  tibi  vernula  pendet, 
Hsec  quatiat  tenera  garrula  fiftra  manu. 

Hence  we  may  obferve,  that  the  rattles  which  out* 
nurfes  ufe  to  quiet  their  froward  children,  are  not 
of  modern  date  ;  efpecially  if  the  crepitaculam ,  which 
is  the  word  our  poet  here  ufes,  be  the  fame  with 
tht  fifirum,  that  the  Egyptians  ufed  in  the  fervice 
of  the  goddefs  Ifis,  as,  by  the  delcription  Apuiei- 
us,  Metam.  lib.  xi  gives  of  it,  it  feems  to  be  : 
"  Dextera  quidem  ferebat,"  fays  he,  "  areum  cre- 
pitaculum,  cujus  peraugullam  lamiuam  in  modum 
baltei  recurvatam,  trajedx  medix  paucx  virgulsB 
crifpante  brachio  tergeminos  jadtus  reddebant  an- 
gulluni  fonortm."  And  the  figure  of  Ifis,  holding 
zjifrum  in  her  hand,  which  Hieronymus  Boflius, 
de  Siilro,  p.  iz.  gives  us,  from  f^rne  ancient  coins 
of  Adrian,  reprefents  it  to  be  very  much  of  the 
fame  form  with  our  common  rattle. 

Ver.  a66.  Having  folved  the  ohjedions  which 
the  wcakncfs  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  fuperftition  of 
the  vulgar  had  raifed  againft'  his  opinion  :  he  now, 
in  thel'e  ten  verfes  argues  tc  this  purpofe.  The 
nature  of  the  whole  is  the  fame  with  that  of  its 
parts ;  and  fince  we  fee  that  the  parts  of  the 
world,  the  earth,  fea'  air,  and  fire,  are  continually 
changed,  fometinies  diminifhed,  fometimes  re- 
newed, it  muft  be  confcffed,  that  the  whole  mafs 
is  equally  and  alike  mortal. 

Ver.  268  Thhframe.'X  i.  e.  Of  the  earth,  which  is 
compofcd  of  the  ftiur  elemerits,  that  are  callrd  by 
Manilius,  lib.  i.  ver.  137  "  Quatuormundi  aitus;" 
the  four  limbs  or  members  of  the  w  t.rld  ;  as  they 
are  likewife  by  Lucretius,  ver   272.  of  thi*  book. 

Ver.  276  Here  the  pott  denionUrates  at  large, 
in  feventy  three  verfes,  that  the  chief  parts,  and 
largeft  members  of  the  w-  rid,  earth,  water,  air, 
and  fire,  are  produced,  and  die.  And  firft,  in  thefe 
twenty  verfes  he  begins  with  the  jaril)  :  many  of 
whofe  particles,  fays  he,  are  bi>rne  aloft,  and  com- 
poie  the  air  :  the  rivers  vvafli  off  many  more,  and 
roll  them  into  the  fea.  Then,  in  fixeen  verfes,  he 
fays,  that  new  wattr  is  produced  every  day  ;  but 
part  of  it  is  changed  into  air  by  the  force  of  the 
fun  :  and  In  the  fubterrancan  paffuges,  another 
part  of  it  condenfes,  and  puts  oa  the  -firm  of 
earth.  Thi-n  in  ten  verfes  he  fay.s,  that  no  man 
will  pretend,  that  the  air  which  receives  all  the 
particles  that  are  continually  flowing  to  it  from 
all  things,  and  that  repairs  and  renews  ali  thofe 
things,  is  eternal  and  nnmortal.  Ano.  lai:ly,  in 
twenty-feven  verfes,  he  Kfierts,  thr.t  we  ought  to 
conclude  the  like  alfo  of  fi-e.  fince  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  who  is  the  fole  fountain  and  fource  iT  ali  light 
and  fire,  flov  out  from  his  orb  a-  d  ler  Ih  every 
mrment.  And,  therefore,  we  muft  be  f  reed  to 
allow,  that  the  fun  himfeU"  is  repaired,  as  wi  fup- 
ply a  lairp  with  oil  to  keep  the  flame  alive. 

Ver.  280.  Here  the  poet  proves,  I  That  tb^ 
earth  waftes  away,  and  is  rent\Yed  :  for,  fays  he^ 
N  »  i) 
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the  fun,  by  dontinually  fliinJng  upon  it,  bakes  and 
dries  it  up  :  it  wears  with  being  trampled  on  :  the 
force  of  the  winds  blows  fome  of  it  into  the  air  : 
rains  diflblve  it :  rivers  wafli  it  away  :  it  i«  walled 
by  its  own  produdlions,  and  again  renewed  by 
them.  For,  as  the  earth  is  the  great  mother  of 
all  things,  fo  too  fhe  is  their  common  fepulchre. 
The  earth  therefore  decays,  and  is  renewed. 

Ver  284.  Our  tranflator  is  not  fo  much  obliged 
to  his  author  for  this  thought,  as  to  Cowley,  who, 
in  the  firft  bock  of  his  Davideis,  fays, 

' The  ftream,with  wanton  play, 

Kiffes  the  fmiiing  banks  and  glides  away. 

Ver.  296.  In  thefe  fixteen  verfes  the  poet  proves, 
adly.  That  the  water  wades  away,  and  i«  again 
repaiicd:  for  the  fea,  the  rivers,  and  the  foun- 
tains are  Ci'ntinuaiiy  fupplied  with  new  waters; 
ana  the  reafon  why  the  lea  does  not  overflow,  is, 
tecaule  the  winds  bruftiing  over  tte  furface  <>f  its 
■wav-:s,  take  away  fome  part  of  its  flood  and  be 
caufe  the  heat  of  tlie  fun  commonly  licks  up  its 
waters.  Belidcs,  lomc  parts  of  the  waters  of  .he 
fea  dives  beneatl:  into  tlu  pores  and  channels  of 
the  earth,  where,  leaving  bchiiid  its  bitternefs  and 
fait,  it  gropes  out  its  blind  pnlTage  to  a  fecord 
l)irth ;  and  ftE:ti;;g  up  in  fountains,  creeps  from 
them  into  rivers,  and  from  the  rivers  works  its 
way,  and  returns  again  into  the  fea,  gliding  back- 
Wards  and  forw-rd?  with  a  never  ceafing  courfe 

Ver.  305.  Lucretius  himfelf  gives  the  reafon  of 
this,  book  ii,  ver.  451. 

Por  when  fait  flreams  through  winding  caverns 

pafs, 
They  rife  up  fweet,  and  bubble  o'er  the  grafs ; 
Becaufe  thoie  pungent  parts  they  roll'd  before, 
Now  flay  behind,  and  lodge  in  every  pore. 

Ver.  308.  Maander  is  a  great  river  of  the  Lef- 
fer  Afia,  fl.  wing  from  the  fountain  Aulocrene.  in 
the  Greater  Phrygia.  It  divides  Caria  from  Ionia; 
and,  at  the  city  Heraclea,  falls  in:o  the  Myrtoan 
fea,  which  <s  a  part  of  the  JEge&n,  and  now  called 
Mare  di  Mandria.  This  river  is  now  the  Madre, 
and  flows  in  fo  many  windings,  that  it  often  feems 
to  run  back  toward  its  head.  Ovid.  Metam.  lib. 
ix.  ver.  449. 

Hie  tibi,  dum  fequitur  patrire  curvaminaripae, 
riiia  Mieandri,  tcties  redeuntis  eodem, 
Cognita  Cyance,  &c.— — 

Whence,  not  only  all  turnings  and  windings  arc 
metaphorically  called  meanders  :  but  likewife  all 
crafty  and  wily  counfels :  in  which  lafl  fenfc,  Ci- 
cero in  Pifo,  ufes  the  word  meander  j  and  Pru- 
dentius,  in  the  hymn,  ante  Somn. 

O  tortuofc  ferpens. 
Qui  mille  per  Msandros, 
Fraudefque  flexuolas, 
Agitas  quieta  corda. 

Dion  PrulJEus  lays,  that  this  river  makes  no  lefs 
than  lix  huEdred  windings  towards  the  fpring 
yrkexc  firft  it  rife?.    Thu», 


Its  wanton  tide  in  wreathing  volumes  fiow<j 
Still  forming  reedy  iflands  as  it  goes  : 
And  in  meanders  to  the  neighb'ring  main, 
The  liquid  ferpent  draws  its  filver  train. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmaret  1 
Moreover,  the  four  verfes  that  conclude  this  ar- 
gument,  are   paraphraftically  rendered;  and  the 
two  lafl  of  them  feem  to  be  imitated  from  thefe  of 
Cowley  : 

Th'  innocent  flream,  as  it  in  filence  goes, 
Frefli  honours,  and  a  fudden  fpring  bellows, 
On  both  its  banks  to  ev'ry  tree  and  flow'r. 

Ver.  3 IX.   In  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  proves,  3dlr,  , 
Of  the  air,   that  it  fometimes  wades,  and  then  a- 
gain  increafes  :  for  the  air  is  changed  every  mo- 
ment  :    becaufe,  whatever   flows   from  bodiei,  19  1 
ca.ried  into  the   vaft   tracft    of   air.     But  minute  . 
corpufcle    are  continually  flowing  from  all  things, 
and  are  conveyed  into  the  air,  where  they  fly  to 
and  fro  without  ceafing.  Now,  unlefs  the  air  con- 
ftantly  re ftored  thefe  corpufdesto  the  bodies  from 
whence  they  came,  all  things  would  by  this  time 
have  been  waflied  to  nothing,  and  totally  deftroy- 
cd.     Therefore,  bodies   are  perpetually   changed 
into  air,  and  the  air  returns  again  into  bodies. 

Ver.  315.  This  feems  a  bold  metaphor;  and 
yet  has  the  authority  of  Lucretius;  "  Aeris  in 
magnum  fertur  Mare  :"  and  he  of  Ennius,  who, 
in  I'eftus,  fays,  "  Crafla  pulvis  oritur;  omne  per- 
volat  cosli  Fretum."  Aad  our  Cowley  not  only- 
calls  the  air  a  tracklefs  ocean  ;  but  the  fea  the  low 
Iky  :  for  which,  he  tells  us,  he  has  the  authority 
of  the  fcripture  itfelf  :  Genef  i  ver.  '\  "  Let  there 
be  a  firmament  in  the  midfl:  of  the  waters,  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  water^."  The 
paffage  of  Cowley,  of  which  I  am  fpeaking,  is  in 
that  incomparable  Pindaric  ode,  which  he  calls  the 
Mufe;  and  the  rather  deferves  to  be  tranfcribed, 
becaufe  he  reclai.r.s  the  authority  of  our  poet,  t« 
juftify  one  part  of  his  allegory  : 

Where  never  fifti  did  fly, 
And  with  fhort  filver  wings  cut  the  low  liquid  flcy, 

Where  bird  with  painted  oars  did  ne'er 
Row  through  the  tracklefs  ocean  of  the  air,  &c. 

Ver.  322.  In  thefe  twenty-feven  verfes  he 
proves,  4thly,  That  fire  periflies,  and  is  again  re- 
newed :  Of  this  he  brings  an  inflance  of  the  fun, 
whofe  firft  light,  fays  he.  totally  perifhcs,  and  a 
new  light  is  created  in  its  place  :  This  truth  wd 
know  by  experience,  as  often  as  any  mift  inter- 
pofes  between  the  fun's  orb  and  us.  He  farther 
teaches,  that  the  like  happens  in  our  lamps  and 
candles,  in  lightning,  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  o- 
ther  planets ;  of  all  which  the  firfl  light  dies,  and  a 
new  light  is  continually  fubflltuted  in  its  room  : 
iherefore  light,  in  which  there  is  always  fome 
fire,  dies,  and  is  renewed  in  all  luminous  bodies, 
and  confequently  the  fire  itfelf  muft  perilh,  and 
be  renewed  likewife.  And,  indeed,  as  to  our 
lights,  which  arc  fupplied  and  fed  with  fomething 
fat  and  humid,  as  oil,  no  man  dilputes  but  that 
they  are  continually  changed.  But  Ariftotle,  lib. 
ii.  Meteor,  denies  that  the  light  ot  the  fun  is  like- 
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eur  terrefirial  lights;  and  will  have  it  to  lie  al- 
ways one  and  the  faiie,  as  being  never  fed  with 
humidity  ;  for  otherwife  a  new  fua  would  rife 
every  day,  and  be  daily  new,  which  is  both  falfe 
and  abfurd.  Lucretius,  indeed,  in  this  place,  does 
not  pretend  to  fay,  that  the  fun  or  the  ftars  are 
of  a  fiery  nature,  or  that  they  are  fire  ;  but  is  fa- 
tisfied  that  light,  which  always  contains  fome 
fire,  perifhes  and  is  renewed  daily.  He  will 
prove  by  and  by,  whether  the  fun  be  fire  or 
i)»t ;  and  according  to  the  dodrine  of  Epicurus, 
will  teach,  that  the  celeftial  bodies,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  flars,  are  either  fire,  or  confift  of  fire  ;  which 
he  has  hkewife  often  infinuated  elfewhere. 

Ver.  328.  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  defcribing  a 
florin : 

A  fudden  ftorm  did  from  the  fouth  arife. 
And  horrid  black  begun  to  hang  the  fkiea: 
Low-bellying  clouds  foon  intercept  the  light, 
And  o'er  the  failors  fpread  a  noon-day  night. 

Ver.  343.  See  the  note  on  verfe  twenty-eight 
of  this  book. 

Ver  349.  In  thefe  eleven  verfes  he  confirms 
the  preceding  argument.s.  The  things  that  feem 
moll  folid,  feel  the  llrength  of  time,  and  moulder 
away.  Who  does  not  every  day  fee  towers,  tem- 
ples, and  the  images  of  the  g"ds  falling  to  decay, 
and  dropping  to  the  ground?  The  deities  them- 
fclves  cannot  fupport  them.  Even  rocks  crumble 
with  age,  and  come  tumbling  piecemeal  down 
from  the  mountains.  Who  thea  will  pretend, 
that  things  which  are  unable  to  refill  the  in- 
juries of  a  finite  time,  have  exilled  from  all  eter- 
nity ? 

Ver.  351.  For  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
ancients  believed,  that  not  only  man  and  all 
created  things,  as  well  animate  as  inanimate  be- 
ings, but  that  even  the  gods  themfelves  were  fub- 
jedl  to  fate.  And  the  words  of  Lucretius,  in  this 
place,  are, 

Nee  fandum  numen  fati  protollere  fines  ^ 
Foffe,  neque  adverfus  naturae  fosdera  niti.. 
But  if  the  decrees  of  fate  were  unalterable,  how 
came    Venus   to  fear,   that  the  mind  of    Jupiter 
would  change,  in  regard  to  the  Trojans  I  Virgil, 
^n.  i.  ver  24 1. 

Qua:  te,  genitor,  fententia  vertit  ? 

Hoc  equidem  occafum  Trojas,  triteique  ruinas 
Solabar,  fatis  contraria  fata  rcpendens. 
Fate  therefore  feems  to  have  been  nothing  elfe, 
than  an  immutable  feries  of  things  and  events, 
exiftingin  the  mind,  or  in  the  decrees  of  Jupiter, 
and  which,  for  that  reafon,  he  alone  knew,  and 
alone  revealed  to  the  gods  by  his  own  mouth, 
and  to  men  by  oracles.  Thus  the  fortune-teUing 
harpy,  JLn.  iii.  ver  251. 

Qus  Phoebo    pater  omnipotens,  aiihi    Phcebus 
Apollo 

Pradixit. 

To  which  1  add,  that  the  ancients  did  indeed  hold 
fate  to  be  unalterable ;  and  unavoidable ;  "  Fata 
viam  iijvenient :"  but  in  fuch  a  manner  neverthe- 
kl6,  that  they  believed,  I.  That  the  event  of  fate, 
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though  it  ccruld  not  be  wholly  prevented,  migh 

neverthelefs  be  fomewhat  retarded :  Thus  Juno' 

^n.  vii.  ver.  315. 

Non  dabitur.eflo,  regnis  prohibere  Latinis: 

At  trahere,  atque  moras  tantis  licet  addere  rebus. 

11.  That  the  event  often  depended  on  certain  con- 
ditions, which  being  eluded,  fate  was  eluded  like- 
wife,    ni.  That  the  declaration  of  any  fate  what- 
ever, whether  by  Jupiter  himfeif,  or  by  the  ora- 
cles, might  be   ambiguous  :  whence  it  happened» 
that  the  gods,  as  well  as  men,  often  (Iruggied  a- 
gamft  adverfe  fates.     And  this  it  was  that  Venus 
feared,  that  Jupiter  had  not  fpoken  fincerely  of 
the  future  happmefs  of  iEneas ;  becaufe,  if  he  had, 
{he  knew  that  it  was  unalterable,  and  muft;  of  ne- 
ceffity  happen,     For  as  Dryden,  in  Palemon  and 
Arcite,  fays  after  Chaucer, 
The  pow'r  that  minifters  to  God's  decrees. 
And  executes  on  earth  what  he  forfees, 
Call'd  providence,  or  chance,  or  fatal  fway, 
Comes  with  refiftlefs  force,  and  finds,  or  makes 

its  way. 
Ver.   353.  Juvenal,  Satyr,  x.  ver.  14a.  to  the 
fame  purpofe,  lays, 

I'atriam  tamen  obruit  olim 

Gloria  paucorum,  et  laudis  titulique  cupido 
Hsfuri  in  faxis  cinerum  cuftodibus,  ad  quae 
Difcuticnda  valent  flerilis  mala  robora  ficus : 
Quandoquidem  data  funt  ipfis  quoque  fata  fepul- 

chris. 
Which  Dryden  has  finely  paraphrafedt 
Yet  this  mad  chafe  of  fame,  by  few  purfu'd, 
Has  drawn  deflrudlion  on  the  multitude  t 
This  avarice  of  praife  in  times  to  come, 
Thefe  long  infcriptions  crowded  on  the  tomb. 
Should  fome  wild  fig-tree  take  her  native  beet. 
And  heave  below  the  gawdy  monument, 
Would  crack  the  marble  titles  and  difpcrfe 
The  charadters  of  all  the  lying  verfe: 
For  fepulchres  themfelves  muft  crumbling  fall 
In  time's  abyfs,  the  common  grave  of  all. 

iVIoreovcr,  that  the  graves  of  men  fliould  comq 
to  be  their  own  graves,  is  a  thought  added  to. 
Lucretius  by  his  tranflatcr. 

Ver.  36».  In  thefe  eight  verfes  he  confutes 
thofe  who  hold  that  all  things  proceed  from 
ether,  or  heaven,  and  are  relolved  again  into 
heaven,  and  yet  affert,  that  heaven  itfelf  is  im- 
mortal and  eternal.  For  whatever  is  changed 
into  other  things,  and  is  repaired  and  renewed  by 
thofe  things,  when  they  are  diffolved,  muft  be 
born,  and  mortal. 

Ver.  363.  He  means  the  poets,  who  feigned  that 
Ccelus  was  the  moft.  ancient  of  all  the  gods,  and 
that  he  married  his  fitter  Terra,  the  earth,  whence 
he  was  believed  to  be  the  father  of  all  things. 

Ver.  368.  In  thefe  feventeen  verfes,  he  alTerts-, 
that  the  world  is  new  becaufe  the  mofl;  ancient 
of  all  hiftories  reach  not  farther  than  the  Theban, 
or  Trojan  wars  ;  and  certainly,  if  the  world,  faf 
from  being  eternal,  were  much  older  than  wc 
know  it  to  be,  wc  fliould  have  had  fome  recordai 
Nuiij 
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of  a  much  older  date:  and  farther,  becaufe  all 
the  arts  are  but  of  late  invention,  fiiice  mention 
is  made  of  the  f  Mnders  of  all  of  them.  And  if 
the  world  had  had  no  beginning,  all  arts,  but  e- 
fpecially  thofe  ufefiil  to  life,  would  have  exifted 
from  all  time.  Macrobiu>,  on  the  dream  of 
Scipio,  bonk  ii.  chap.  lo.  argues  to  the  fame  pur- 
j)ofe,  in  thefe  wrds  ;  '•  Qjjis  non  hinc  exiftimet 
Jaiundum  quandoque  ccepiilc,  ncc  longam  retro 
huges  setatem,  cum  abhmc  ultra  retro  duo  anno- 
Tum  inillia  de  exceljenti  rerum  gertarum  me- 
morifi  ne  Grasca  quidcm  extat  hifloria  ?  Nam 
fupra  ninum.a  quoSemiramib  lecundum  quofdam 
creditur  procreata,  nihil  yrsclarum  in  lihris  rcla- 
tam  eft  :  Si  enim  ab  initio,  imo  ante  initium  tuit 
mundus,  ut  phil  fophi  voiunt,  cur  per  innumera- 
kilium  feriem  fasculorum,  non  fuerat  cultus,  quo 
rune  utimur,  inventus  ?  Non  literarum  ufus,  quo 
lolo  memoriae  fuicitur  seternitas  ?  Cur  denique 
mulrarum  rerum  experientia  ad  alquas  gentesre- 
centi  xtate  pcrvenit  ?  Ut  ecce ;  Galh  vitem,  vel 
cultum  olx,  Roma  jam  adolefccnte,  didicerunt : 
alix  vero  gentes  adhuc  multa  nefciunr,  quse  nobis 
inventa  placuerunt,  irixc  omnia  videntur  xter- 
nitati  rerum  repugnare,  dum  opinari  nos  fafciunt, 
certo  mundi  principio  paulatim  fingula  quaique 
coepiffe."  Who  can  believe  but  that  the  woi  Id  had  a 
beginning,  and  that  not  to.  longago,fince,  of  what 
happened  above  two  houfand  years  part,  we  have 
no  hiftory.  not  evtn  of  any  great  adions  :  For  be- 
fore Ninus,  who,  according  to  fome,  was  father 
of  Scniiramis,  nothing  memorable  i-  recorded  in 
our  book-'.  And  if  the  world  was  from  the  be- 
ginning, or,  as  philofophers  fay,  before  tne  begin- 
ning, why,  during  a  fucceflion  of  innumerable 
ages,  was  not  theniethod  and  way  of  life  which 
V  e  row  follov.-  invented  ?  Why  not  even  the  ufe 
of  ieiters,  which  alone  ficures  and  eternizes  the 
memory  of  thm»^s  ?  And  wliy  have  fome  nations 
had  but  a  lare  knowledge  ol  many  things.''  For 
ii-ftance,  the  Gr.uls,  who  kucw  not  to  till  the 
vinr,  nor  the  olive,  till  Ro^r.ic  was  in  her  age  of 
adolefc.  ncy.  And  other  nations  are  Hill  ignorarjt 
of  Many  arts  ai.d  inventions,  th.at  have  long  bett) 
in  ule,  and  <:f  jtreat  advantage  to  us.  All  which 
feems  :o  C'>ntradiiSl  the  ettrnity  of  things,  a-id 
gives  us  great  grounu  to  bi  iipve,  that  all  thii  gs 
began  by  degrees,  after  the  world  had  its  begin- 
ning. 

Ver.  371.  Which,  fays  Macrobius,  was  before 
the  liege  of  Troy.  However,  it  could  be  but  a 
little  time  before,  beraufe  it  is  certain,  that  fome 
leaders  were  at  the  dtftruCtion  of  I'roy  whofc  fa- 
thers had  been  at  the  liege  of  Thebes.  Fabtr. 
There  were  feveral  cities  calhd  by  the  nam-  of 
Thebes  ,  hut  I  ucretius  fpeaks  of  that  in  Boeotia, 
■which,  as  [fid^rus  fays,  was  built  by  Cadmus,  and 
of  the  war  bet^  een  the  iwo  bro'-hers,  Jitocles  and 
Polynices,  the  fon.s  oi  CEdip'js,  by  his  own  mo- 
ther Jocafla.  Of  the  Trcjau  war,  fee  book  i. 
♦er.ji9. 

Ver.  37a.  Horace  feenis  to  give  the  reafon  of 
this,  whfi)  he  (ays,  that  in  the  ages  in  which 
thofe  heroes  lived,  there  wanted  poets  to  record 
their  fame ; 


1  frame,"^ 
lencc   it  / 

ic  fame.  J 


Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 

Multi .  fed  omnes  illacrymabiles 

Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 

Node  ;  carent  quia  vate  facro. 

And  therefore  Cowley  excellently  well  fayj  f 

Not  winds  to  voyagers  at  fea, 
Nor  Ihow'rs  to  earth  more  neceffary  be, 

Than  verie  to  virtue,  which  can  do 
The  midwife's  office  ;  and  the  nuife's  too  : 
It  feeds  it  ftrongly,  and  it  clothes  it  gay; 

And  whtu  it  dies,  with  comely  pride 
Embalms  it,  and  ereds  a  pyramid, 

That  never  will  decay. 
Till  heaven  itfelf  (hall  melt  away, 

And  nought  behind  it  flay. 

And  Dryden  in  like  manner  : 

For  ev'n  when  death  diflblves  our  mortal  frame," 

The  foul  returns  to  heaven,  from  whenc 

came ; 
Earth  keeps  the  body ;  verfe  preferves  the 

Ver.  374.  It  is  not  flrange  that  arts  are  new^ 
that  they  are  but  lately  improved  and  rehned, 
that  is  to  fay,  failing,  poetry,  mufic,  &c.  fince  the 
world  itfelf  is  but  of  late  flanding,  and  vvas  not 
from  eternity,  as  the  Stoics  and  Ariftotle  erro- 
neoufly  believed. 

Ver.  383.  Lucretius  has  feveral  times  already 
been  telling  us  this  of  himfelf ;  but  more  parti- 
cularly, book  i.  ver.  933.  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  book. 

Ver.  385.  To  thefe  arguments  fome  philofo- 
phers  give  this  anfwer.  The  fame  arts  fiourifiied 
heretofore  that  do  now ;  but  fometimes  fire  de- 
flroyed  mankind,  fometimes  deluges  fwept  them 
away,  or  earthquakes  fwallowed  them  up;  and 
hence  thofe  artb  feem  to  be  new.  I'he  poet  re- 
torts this  anfwer  upon  them,  in  thefe  ten  verfes, 
and  fays  that  no  man  of  found  judgment  will 
pretend  that  the  world,  whofe  parts  are  fome- 
times confumed  by  fire,  fometimes  overwhelmed 
with  waters,  and  fometimes  Ihaken  and  fwal. 
lowed  i:p  by  earthquakes,  can  be  eternal.  For 
the  reafon  why  we  believe  a  man  to  be  mor- 
tal, is,  becaufe  he  is  fubjetfi  to,  and  attacked 
by  thofe  dilejl'cs,  which  having  feized  upon  o- 
thers  with  greater  violence,  have  fwept  thetn 
away  lint  Ariflotle,  on  the  contrary,  fays  that 
there  i"-  no  fear  of  the  world's  being  dilTolved ; 
nay  more,  that  tiic  deluges  and  conflagrations  of 
the  earth  conduce  to  tut  lafcty  of  the  whole  uni- 
verff  ;  for  he  held  the  world  to  be  eternal;  which 
dodtiine  of  his  is  not  only  repugnant  to  the 
CliriHan  taith,  but  likcwife  to  the  opinion  of  al- 
moft  all  the  philofophcrs. 

Ver.  387.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  known 
itories  of  Phaifthon,  who  is  fabled  to  have  fet  the 
world  on  fire  ;  and, of  the  fl(.od,that  happened  in 
the  days  of  Deucalion.  1  he  firft  of  them  may  be 
feen  at  large  in  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  ii.  and  the 
other  in  the  fam.e  author,  hb.  i.  See  hkewife  be- 
low, ver,  440.  and  ver.  4_55. 

Ver.  395.  In  thefe  twenty-one  verfes  he  brings 
the  fame  argument  againft  the  immortality  of  the 
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world,  which,  book  ui.  ver.  776-  be  broHght  a- 
gainft  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  confuk  the 
notes  upon  that  place.  Nothing,  fays  he,  is  eter- 
nal, or  immortal,  except  bodies  perfedlly  folid,  as 
the  atoms;  except  the  void,  and  the  ro  ar«v,  uni- 
verfe.  But  the  world  is  not  a  body  perfedly  fe- 
lid ;  nor  is  it  void  or  empty  fpace  ;  nor  fince  there 
are  infinite  worlds,  can  it  be  pretended,  that  it  is 
the  univerfe.  ,.».,.  , 

Ver.  46)6.  As  if,  for  the  dilTolution  of  any 
thing,  it  were  requifite,  that  it  fhould  go  from 
place  to  place,  or  that  bodies  fliould  come  from 
fome  exterior  place,  and  ftrike  it  with  fo  great 
violence,  as  to  diffolve  the  thing  itfelf. 

Ver.  416.  In  thefe  five  verfes  he  draws,  from 
the  arguments  he  has  brought  already,  this  con- 
clufion  ;  that  fince  the  world  will  have  an  end,  it 
had  a  beginning ;  and  has  not  cxlfted  from  all 
eternity ;  for  what  is  mortal,  muft  of  neceffity 
have  been  born. 

To  make  this  difputation  of  our  author  more 
eafy  to  be  underftood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
obfervc,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  eternity; 
from  the  prefent  time  backwards,  and  from  the 
prefent  forwards ;  which  the  fchooliiien  call  "  x-^ 
ternitas  a  parte  ante,  and  aeternitas  a  parte  port." 
Thcfc  two  make  up  the  whole  circle  of  eternity, 
which  the  prefent  now  cuts  as  a  diameter.  Bceotius 
de  Confolat.  Philofoph.  lib.  v.  defines  eternity, "  in- 
tcrminabilis  vitae  tota  fimul  et  perfeda  poffcflio." 
The  whole  and  perfeft  pofleflion  at  once,  of  a 
being  with  beginning  or  ending.  And  this  defi- 
nition is  followed  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  all 
the  fchoolmen,  who  therefore  call  eternity  nunc 
flam,  a  Handing  now,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  that 
now,  which  is  a  difference  of  time,  and  always 
flowing. 

Ver.  441.  In  thefe  forty  verfes  he  brmgs  an- 
other argument  from  the  continual  fighting  of  the 
elements,  which  are  the  four  chief  parts  of  the 
world:  For,  fays  he,  fince  fire  engages  with 
water,  and  fometimes  the  flame,  fometimes  the 
flood  prevails,  what  ftiould  hinder,  but  that  this 
contention  will  at  laft  end  in  the  deftrudion  of 
the  whole  world  :  And  that  great  conflagratioiis 
and  deluges  have  happened,  the  ftories  of  Phae- 
thon  and  Deucalion  lufficiently  evince  :  for  then 
the  earth  was  deflroyed  by  fire,  and  overwhelm- 
ed with  water ;  and  ihcugh  the  poets  fooliflily 
fable,  thut  the  fire,  and  the  deluge,  broke  out  and 
ceafed  at  the  intervention  of  the  gods,  yet  they 
were  inde-fd  only  the  effcfts  of  natural  caufes. 

Ver.  4^.s-.  Milton  defcribes  admirably  well  this 
fighting  ot  the  elements,  aad  perhaps  took  the 
hint  from  Lucretius. 

For  hot,  cold,  molft,  and  dry,  fonr  champions 

fierce. 
Strive  here  for  maft'ry;  and  to  battle  brin^ 
Their  crbrybn  ctoms  :  They  aroxjnd  the  Sag 
Of  each  his  fa>aion,  ^n  thttr  feveral  clans, 
Light-arm'd,  or  hesvy,  fharp,  fnaooth,  fwift,  «? 

flow. 
Swarm  popaloas  j  iffiQUffibsr'd  as  the  fands 


Of  Barca,  or  Cyrene's  torrid  foil, 
Levy'd  to  fide  with  warring  winds  and  poife 
Their  lighter  wings.     To  whom  thefe  moft  ad- 
here, 
He  rules  a  moment,  &c. 
Which  a  late  author  has  happily  imitated  : 
The  heavier  feeds  rufli  on  in  num'rous  fwarras, 
And  crulh  their  lighter  foes  with  pond'rous  arms: 
The  lighter  ftrait  command  with  equal  pride, 
And  on  mad  whirlwinds  in  wild  triumph  ride  : 
None  long  fubmits  to  a  fuperior  pow'r  ; 
Each  yields,  and,  in  his  turn,  is  conqueror. 

Ver.  440.  Phaethon.}  He  was  the  fon  of 
Clymcne  and  Sol,  the  fun :  And  with  much 
importunity  obtained  of  his  father,  to  drive  his 
chariot  for  one  day ;  but  not  being  able  to  guide, 
the  horfes,  they  went  out  of  the  road  of  their  daily 
courfe,  and  fet  fire  to  the  world.  Jupiter  ftruck 
him  with  his  thunder,  and  he  fell  into  the  river 
Eridanus.  The  fable  is  related  at  large  by  Ovid. 
Metam.  2.  Plato,  in  his  Timaeus,  explains  the 
meaning  of  this  fable,  in  words  to  this  effecS  : 
What  is  commonly  reported  among  us,  fays  he, 
that  in  times  long  fince  paft,  Phaethon,  the  foa 
of  Sol,  having  obtained  permiflion  to  drive  his  fa- 
ther's chariot,  and  miftaking  the  right  road,  fet 
fire  to  the  earth,  and  that  he  was  fi;ruck  down, 
and  killed  with  lightning,  is  faid  only  figuratively, 
or  by  way  of  fable  ;  but  fignifies  the  mutation  or 
decay,  as  well  of  earthly  things,  as  of  thofe  that 
are  in  the  heavens,  and  are  moved  with  the  hea- 
vens :  As  alfo  that  deftruAion,  which  in  a  long 
interval  of  time,  is  made  of  all  bodies  that  are  on 
the  earth,  by  the  violent  aflaults  of  the  element: 
of  fire.  And  thus  too  Aiiftotle,  lib.  4-  de  Mun- 
do. 

Ver.  444.  Po."]  The  Greeks  called  it  'H^/SavoV, 
the  Latins,  Padus,  now  the  Po,  a  liver  of  Italy,  that 
rifes  in  the  Alps,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Ve- 
fulus,  now  Monte  Vifo,  and  dividing  the  Cifal- 
pine  Gaul,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Italy,  into  the 
Tranfpaduan  and  Cifpaduan  Gauls,  difgorges  it- 
felf, at  feveral  mouths,  in  the  Hadriatick  fea.  Vir- 
gil calls  it  the  king  of  rivers,  becaufe  it  is  the  lar- 
gefl:  river  of  Italy.  Georg.  i.  v.  481. 
Proluit  if.fano  contorquens  vortice  fylvas 

Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus 

And  G.  4.  v.  372,  he  defcribcs  it  at  the  fpring 
from  whence  it  Sows  : 
Et  gemina  auratus  taurlno  cornna  valta 
Eridanus:  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 
In  mare  purpureura  violentior  influit  amnis. 
There  Po  firft  iff«es  from  his  dark  abodes. 
And  awful  in  his  cradle,  rules  the  floods  : 
Two  g  'Idcrj  horns  on  his  large  front  he  wears^ 
And  his  grim  face  i  bull's  reftmbJaBcs  bears; 
With  rapiid  caude  fee  fceks  the  facrci  audn. 
And  fattens,  as  be  ross,  the  fraitfui  plain. 
Ver  44?    Of  Fb<:^T3»,  fee  B-  ?  v.  816. 
Ver.  4^  7.  1  he  oorlcs  «i  the  fup,  of  w!iicli  vife 
have  fpokeo  abo^e,  t.  86. 

linaij 
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Vcr.4ci  What  Lucretius  here  f3>  5,  is  this:  The 
old  Greek  poer-  rt-por-  this  f.-r  t -uth,  thoujrh  in- 
deed it  is  but  rin  lair  iicfiio.'i  ■     Not  hut   that  it  is 
pfffibic  that  fii-c  may  deftroy  ail  tilings,  if  an  ini- 
nicnlc   qi;antiry  of  coipuklcs,  of  a  fiery   matter, 
vere  br.uelit  ^^^vvn  upon  the  earth,  out  of  rhe 
infinite  (pace  r  for  in  that  cafe,  unlefs  the  power 
and    force  of  that   igneous  matter  be  weuiiercd, 
lepreffLci  and  kcp*   under  hy  feme  nitar.s  or  an 
c't'  .     b!'  fings   w;ll   be  bu'-nt,  ana  perilh  wiih 
too  much  heat. 
,        .    :    4_<i    iitrre  the  poet  allude' to  the  fnhulous 
ft;od  of  Deucalion,  wliich,  no  debt  toik  it=  rife 
from  tie  true  flood  of  Noah,  related  in  the  :VTof.ii- 
cal  hiflory,  of  which  it  cannot  be  qufftioned,  but 
feme  copies  were   got   amon^  the  heathen? ;  and 
as  they  drew  the  occafion  of  many  of  their  fables 
from  thofe  facred  writings,  fo  too  they  wretched- 
ly profaned  them  by  their  foollili   fidions  :  but 
none  has  fuffered  more  in  paiiing  through  their 
hands,  than  this  flood  of  Niah  :  which  having 
furniihed  matter  of  fpeculation  to   many  of  our 
Chriltian  philofophers,  who   have  puzzled  their 
brains  to  give  a  rational  and  intelligible  account 
of  it ;  1  prefume  it  will  noc  be  taken  amifs,  that 
I  here  make  a  fhort  digreflion,  to  give  our  tranl- 
lator's  opinion  concerning   that  deluge  :   He  ob- 
ferves,  in  the  firfl  j-lace,  that  the  author  of  the 
theory  of  the  earth,  pleads  for  a  univerfal  flood, 
it  being  inconfiftentwith  the  demondrated  nature 
of  a  fluid,  that  water  fliould  Hand  up  in  heaps, 
fifteen  cubits  above  the  tops  of  the  higheft  moun- 
tains :  This,  fays   Creech,  I  am  willing  to  admit, 
though  there  is  no  reafon  why  Omnipotence  might 
not    be  immediately  concerned  in  it;    fince  the 
author  of  the  theory  himfclf  confefl"es,  that  the 
forty   days  rain  cannot,    according  to  his  hypo- 
thefis  be  explained  by  any  natural  caufe  that  he 
can  difcover.    In  the  next  place,  that  author  com- 
pares the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  the  depth 
of  the  fea;  and  having,  as  to  beth,  made  allow- 
able fuppofitions,  though  the  courfe  of  the  largeft 
river,  even  the  Nile  itl'elf,  will  not  prove  its  head 
to  be   above  three  feet  higher  than  its  mouth,  he 
infers  that  eight  oceans  will  be  little   enough  to 
make  an  univerfal  deluge  :    I'he  waters  above  the 
firmament  are  exploded,    the  rain  would  afford 
but  the  hundredth  part  of  fuch  a  ma(s  of  water, 
unlefs  the  (howers  were   continual,  and  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  the  drops  came  down 
ninety  times  fafler  than  ufually  they  do  :  Though 
a  man  would  be  apt  to   think  from  the  expref- 
fions  in  Geneils,  "    The  window,  of  heaven  were 
opened,"   that  there  was  fomething  very   extra- 
ordinary in  this  rai",,  and  that  all  thole  required 
conditions  were  obferved.     1  he   caverns   of  the 
earth,  if  they  threw  out  all   the  water  they  con- 
tained, would  afford  but  little,  in  comparifon  of 
the  great   flore  that  was   required  :   And  if  the 
•whole  middle  region  of  the  air  had  been  condenf- 
ed,  flill  there  had  not  been  enough;  becauie  air, 
being  turned  into  water,  fills  only  the  hundredth 
part  of  the    fpace  which    it   formerly    pnfi'efled. 
Th.^ugh  all  the  other  ways  by  which   fomc  have 
cndsavoured  to  explain  the  flood,  were  demon- 
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it.-ably  infufficient,  yet  this  laft,  which  gives  aa 
account  of  it  from  fo  natural  and  eafy  a  caufe  of 
the  condcnfation  of  the  air,  deferved  to  be  con- 
fidered  a  little  more :  But  it  is  the  art  of  a  dif- 
puter,  to  touch  that  leafl  which  preffes  moft  on 
the  opinion  he  wouid  advance.  For  it  being  al- 
lowed that  air,  by  natural  caufes,  may  be  changed 
into  water;and  a  vacuum  being  explained, it  necef- 
farily  fellows,  that  as  much  air  aa  rifes  fifteen  cubits 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  is  fufficient 
to  make  fuch  a  deluge,  as  is  defcribed  to  have 
been  in  Noah's  time  :  Becaiife  where  there  is  no 
vacuum,  there  can  be  no  contradion  into  a  lefs 
fpace;  and  every  particle  of  matter,  whatever 
form  or  fchcmatifm  it  puts  on,  mud,  in  all  con- 
ditions, be  equally  extended,  and  therefore  take 
up  the  fame  room.  Bu.  fuppofe  a  vacuum,  or, 
as  it  happens  in  our  imperfedt  condenfations,  that 
a  hundred  cubical  feet  of  air  would  make  but  one 
foot  of  water;  yet  fure  the  region  is  large  enough 
to  make  amends  for  this  dilproportion.  Now, 
fince  nature  is  fufficient  for  d  ndenlation.  and 
fince  its  powers  may  be  confiderabl  invic^orated 
for  the  execution  of  the  Almighty's  wrath  why 
muft  it  be  thought  fo  difficult  to  explain  a  deluge! 
And  why  fliould  an  excellent  wit  wafte  itftlf  in 
fafliioning  a  new  world,  only  to  bring  that  about, 
which  the  old  one  would  permit  eafily  to  be 
dope  >  It  is  above  the  province  of  philofophy  to 
make  a  world:  let  that  be  fuppofed  to  have  been 
formed  as  it  is  revealed;  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
fearch  by  what  lav.-s  it  is  preferved;  and  a  fyftem, 
credfcd  on  this  foundation,  will  be  agreeable  both 
to  reafon  and  religion.  It  is  above  the  province 
of  philofophy  likewife,  to  affign  a  natural  caufo 
of  a  fupernatural  eSc£t  :  But  the  prying  minds 
of  fome  men  will,  with  their  fhort-lined  plum, 
mets,  be  founding  into  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  the  divine  difpenlUtions  :  How  much  better 
they,  who,  firmly  believing  that  there  wa^  fuch 
a  flood  as  that  of  Noah,  defcribed  to  us  in  holy 
writ,  afcribe  it  merely  to  Omnipotence  ? 

Commanded    by    whofe    breath,    th'   obfequious 

main 
Stood  flili,  and  gather'd  up  its  flowing  train  : 

Th'  Almighty  did  the  fea  divide, 
And,  as  he  rends  the  hillb,  he  fplit  the  tide  : 
Benumb'd  with  fear,  the  waves  erected  flood, 

O'er-looking  all  the  diftant  flood  : 
Mountains  of  craj>gy  billows  did  arife, 
And  rocks  of  lliiTen'd  waters  reach'd  the  flcies; 
Remoter  waves  came  rolling  on  to  fee 

1  he  flrange  transforming  myftery  : 

But  they  approaching  near. 
Where  the  high  cryftal  ridges  did  appear, 

Felt  the  divine  conragion's  force; 
Mov'd  flothfuUy    awhile,  and   then  quite   ftopt 
their  courfe. 

Sir  R.  Blaclmore. 

Ver.  461.  In  thefe  twenty-nine  verfes  the 
poet,  being  about  to  explain  hov.  the  world  be- 
gan, excludes  the  gods  and  Providence  from 
having  any  hand  in  it;  and  afcribes  the  whole 
work  to  matter,  from  whence  proceeded  chaos 
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a  rude  and  undigefted  heap  of  particles,  which 
being  driven  to  and  fro,  at  length  came  together, 
like  with  like,  and  thence  arofe  the  heaven,  the 
earth,  the  fun,  the  flars,  and  whatever  elfe  this 
world  contains.  This  dodrine  of  Epicurus  is  de- 
livered by  Plutarch,  dc  Placit.  Philofoj-h.  lib.  i 
c.  4.    in  thefe  words  :    'O  roUvv  xuo-jaa;  ruvi'^n  -wsai- 

TMV  'ATOfcaiv  ffufiBCTedv,   a'T^ovoi^Taiv,  xai  tux,"-'"'.')  'i'-.m- 
•ra/v   Ktv/iriv,   /ruvi^a;   ri,  nai  vu,-^i?it  xiyi^fjuvuv  «s  ro 

Ver.  477.  Macrobius,  saturnal.  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 
compares  this  paflage  of  Lucretius  with  the  fol- 
lowing verfes  of  Virgil,  in  Silenus,  v,  31. 

Namque  canebat  uti  magnum  per  inane  coa(fta 
Semine,   terrarumqut,  auimaeque,  marifque  fuif- 

fcnt, 
Et  liquidi  fimul  ignis :  ut  his  exordia  primis 
Omnia,  et  ipfe  cencr  mundl  concreverit  orbis. 
Tum  duraie  folum,  et  difcludere  Nerea  Ponto 
Coepcrit,  et  rerum  paullatim  fumere  formas : 
Jamque  novum  ut  terrse  ftupeant  lucefcere  folem; 
Altius  atque  cadant  fubmotis  nubibus  inibres  : 
Incipiant  fylvas  cum  prmium  furgerc,  cumque 
Rara  per  ignotos  errent  animalia  monies. 

Which  is  thus  interpreted  by  Dryden  : 

He  fung  the  fecret  feeds  of  nature's  frame  : 
How  feas,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  a<5live  flame, 
Fell  through  the  mighty  void  ;  and  in  their  fall 
Were  blindly  gather'd  in  this  goodly  ball ! 
The  tender  foil,  then  fliff'ning  by  degrees, 
Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  feas : 
I'hen  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  dilclofe, 
And  a  new  fun  to  the  new  world  arofe  : 
And  mills,  condens'd  to  clouds,  obfcure  the  iky; 
And  clouds,  dilfolv'd,  the  thirfty  ground  fupply  ; 
The  rifing  trees  the  lofty  mountains  grace; 
The  lofty  mountains  feed  the  favage  race, 
Yet  few,  and  ftrangers  in  the  unpeopled  pla 


ice;        ^ 
i  place.  3 


Ver.  480.  The  poet  here  teaches,  that  fo  long 
as  the  atoms  were  jumbled  confufedly  one  among 
another,  neither  earth,  nor  heaven,  nor  ftars,  had 
yet  a  being  :  But  when  the  chief  parts  of  the 
world  began  to  disjoin,  and  get  clear  from  each 
other,  then  the  heaven  fhone  with  fplendour,  the 
dry  ground  appeared,  the  waters  were  gathered 
intQ  one,  &c.  Thus  Lucretius  will  have  all 
things  to  have  begun  by  little  and  little,  not  only 
by  reafon  of  the  fundry  impediments  of  the  con- 
courfs  of  the  atoms,  but  alfo  becaufe  of  their 
different  figures :  Whence,  fays  he,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  world  has  not  exifted  from  all  eternity. 
He  is  now  going  to  difpute,  feparatcly,  of  the  firft 
rife  of  each  part  of  it. 

Ver  490,  491.  In  thefc  thirty-two  verfes,  he 
difcourfes  of  the  rife  of  the  earth,  of  the  heaven, 
and  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars.  And  fince  the 
confufed  and  unfafhioned  mals  of  matter  muft 
have  been  brought  into  order  by  motion,  and 
iince  all  motion  proceeds  frojn  weight,  the  poet 
is  in  the  right  to  inquire  what  the  heavieft  atoms 


muft  do.    Now  Epicurus  believed,  that  the  atoms, 
being  embroiled,  aud  confufed  in  a  heap  together, 
did,  by  their  innate  motion,  roll  and  tumble  up 
and  down,  among  one  another,  till  at  length  all 
the  more  denfe  atoms  jumbled  towards  the  mid- 
dle, and  all  the  more  rare,  being  extruded  and 
fqutt  zed  away  by  the  Thicker,  flew  towards  the 
circumference.     Moreover,  that  of  thefe  thicker 
atoms  the  body  of  the  earth  was  compared,  and 
that  it  contained  within  its  bulk  fome  feeds  o£ 
water,   which  had  not  been  able  to  difentanglc 
thcmfslves,  and  get  away,  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  others  :    But  that  fome  of  thofe  that  had  dif- 
entangled  themfelves,  did,  by  reafon  of  their  va- 
rious degrees  of  tenuity,    retire  to  feveral  dif- 
tances ;  thus  fome  of  them  ftopt  not  far  from  the 
mafs  of  earth,  and  ma'JSe  the   air;    that  others 
mounted  yet  more  aloft,  and  compofed  the.  flcy ; 
and  that  the  fiery  corpufcles,  that  were  extruded 
with  the  reft,  getting  clear  of  all  of  them,  com- 
bined into  thofe  bodies  that  (hine  in  the  flcy,  and 
are  called  ftars.     Laftly,  That  the  leffcr,  round, 
fmooth   corpufcles  were  fo  determined,  limited, 
and  confined  to  that  motion  towards  the  circum- 
ference, that  was  made  by  elifion,  or  by  expref- 
fion  from  the  more  denfe  corpufcles,  that,  foraf- 
much  as  they  went  not  out  of  the  mafs  by  paral- 
lel ways,  they  did,  in  the  very  progreffion,  va- 
rioufly  encounter  one  another,  and  mutually  re- 
pelled the  violence  they  received ;  which  -.'iolencc 
at  length  ceafing,   thofe  that  were  got  fartheft, 
or  moft  remote  from  the  centre,  became  entan- 
gled with  one  another,  and  mutually  comprefllng 
each  other,   and   holding  faft  together,   did,   by 
that  means,  create  a  certain  fpecies  of  the  walls 
of  the  world  :    And  whatever  corpufcles  came  to 
them    there,    were    turned   back,    and  repreffed 
from  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  ftill  new  fup- 
plies  coming  up,    the  whole  ethereal  or  celeftial 
region  was  aptly  made  and  fabricated  by  them. 
This  perhaps  will  be   better  underftood  by  the 
comparifon  Lucretius  himfelf  ufes  to  explain  it, 
when  he  Ihows  that  this  might  very  well  happen,' 
in  like  manner  as  when  vapouti  and  exhalations 
fteam  out  of  the  earth  and  water,  and  being  car- 
ried  aloft,   are  there  condenfed,   and  grow  into 
one  body  of  clouds,  fo  as  to  make,  as  it  were,  a 
ceiling,  under  which  the  air,  that  remains  vifible 
to  us,  is  contained.     See  Plutarch  de  Placit.  Phi- 
lofoph.  lib.  I.  c.  4. 

Ver.  491.  Though  Epicurus  and  Lucretius 
placed  the  earth  in  the  midft  of  the  world,  yet 
they  denied  the  earth  to  have  any  centre,  or  mid- 
dle place,  as  we  have  fcen.  Book  i.  ver.  1071,  & 
feqq.  Thus  too  Manilius,  fpeaking  of  the  earth, 
lib.  I.  ver.  1 67.  places  it  in  the  midft  of  the  uni- 
vcrfe : 

Imaque  de  cundlis  mediam  tenet  undique  fedem ; 
Idcircoque  manet  ftabilis,  quia  totus  ab  ilia 
Tantundem  refugit  mundus,  fecitque  cadendo 
Undique,   ne  caderet :    medium  totius  et  imum 

eft: 
lAaque  contradis  confiftunt  corpora  plagis, 
Et  coQCUriendo  prohibent  in  loogius  ire. 
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Lowed  of  all,  and  in  the  midft  it  lies, 
Compafs'd  by  feas,  and  cover'd  by  the  ikies  : 
The  place  does  lix  it,  for,  ftill  rifing  higher, 
The  other  el'ments  equally  retire, 
And  that,  by  falling,  flops  its  farther  fall. 
And  hang^  the  midft  and  loweft  of  them  all : 
Its  parts  to  no  one  point  prefs  jointly  down, 
And  meet,  and  flop  each  other  from  moving  on. 

Creeih, 
See  the  note  on  Book  ii.  ver.  562. 

Ver,  502.  Dryden,  in  one  of  his  defcriptions  of 
the  morning,  has  exprcffed  this  thought  of  Lucre- 
tius : 

The  fun  arofe,  with  beams  fo  bright, 
That  all  th'  horizon  laugh'd  to  fee  the  joyous 

fight  •• 
He,  with  his  tepid  rays,  the  rofe  renews. 
And  licks  the  dropping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews. 

Falam.  et  Arc. 

Ver.  513.  Having  made  the  earth,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  world,  and  the  Iky  the 
walls  of  it,  as  he  himfelf  calls  it,  he,  in  thefs 
nine  verfes,  places  the  fun  and  moon,  which  arc 
t>f  a  middle  nature,  between  the  Iky  and  the  air, 
as  being  compofed  of  principles  lighter  than  thofe 
of  the  air,  and  heavier  than  thofe  of  the  fky,  in 
the  very  confines  of  the  air  and  Iky,  where,  he 
tells  us,  they  are  in  perpetual  motion,  as  the 
lungs  and  hearts  in  anin.als  He  takes  no  notice 
of  the  other  planet?  or  flars,  though  his  tranfla- 
tor  doe?.  But  let  us  hear  the  heft,  of  poets,  and 
a  Chriftian  philofophcr,  defcribing  this  part  of 
the  creation.  He  fpeaks  in  the  perfon  of  an  an- 
gel: 

1  faw  the  rifing  birth 

Of  nature  from  the  unapparent  detp; 

1  faw,  when,  at  God's  word,  this  formlefs  mafs. 

The  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap  : 

.  Goofufion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  rul'd  :  flood  vaft  infinitude  confin'd ; 
Till,  at  his  fecond  bidding,  darknefs  fied, 
Light  fhone,  and  order  from  diforder  fprung  : 
Sv/ift  to  their  fev'ral  quarters  hafled  then 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire; 
And  the  ethereal  quinteffcnce  of  heaven 
Flew  upward,  fpiiitcd  with  various  forms, 
That  roU'd  orbicular,  and  turn'd  to  flars: 
Each  had  his  place  appointed,  each  his  courfe. 
Thus  God  the  heav'ns  created,  thus  the  earth, 
Matter  unform'd  and  void  :   darknefs  profound 
Cover'd  th*  abyfs  :  but  on  the  wat'ry  calm 
His  brooding  wings  the  fpirit  of  God  outfpread. 
And  vital  virtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout    the    fluid    mafs;     but    downwards 
purg'd 

The  black,  tartareous,  cold,  infernal  drugs, 
Advcrfe  to  life,  then  founded,  then  conglob'd 
Like  things  to  like;  the  reft  to  feveral  place 
Difparted,  and  between  fpun  out  the  air; 

And. earib, felf-balancd, on  her  eentrc hung. 

Milion. 

Ver.  522,  52,^.   Bat  the  work  is  not  yet  per- 
it&  i  we  have  hithcito  asithes  fire,  air,  nor  t?»- 
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ten  He  tells  us,  therefore,  In  thcfe  fifteen  verfe?, 
firft.  That  that  feculent  mafs,  that  funk  together 
to  the  bottom,  being  prcfled  on  all  fides  by  the 
beams  of  the  fun,  and  the  heat  of  the  Iky,  con- 
tradled  itfelf :  Thence  exhaled  the  fea  like  fweat ; 
but  the  lighter  particles,  mounting  higher,  com- 
pofed the  elements  of  fire  and  air.  In  the  next 
place,  that  fonie  of  the  particles  of  this  mafs  be- 
ing more  hard  and  ftifF  than  the  others,  they  did 
not  all  fubfide  alike,  and  hence  the  hollow  places 
to  receive  the  fea,  and  the  channels  for  the  rivers; 
and  hence  too  the  level  of  the  plains,  and  the  tui- 
gidnefs  of  the  mountains : 

— — The  mountains  huge  appear 

Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 
Into  the  cluuds ;  their  tops  afcend  the  flcy :  ■ 
So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  fo  low 
Down  funk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters  ;  thither  they 
Hafled  with  glad  precipitance,  up  roH'd, 
As  globes  on  duft,  conglobing  from  the  dry; 
Part  rife  in  cryftal  walls,  or  ridge  dire^ft; 

As  armies,  at  the  call 

Of  trumpet, 

Troop  to  their  ftandard ;  fo  the  wat'ry  throng. 
Wave  rolling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found; 
If  fteep,  with  torrent  rapture,  if  through  plain. 
Soft  ebbing :   nor  withftood  them  rock  or  hill :  _ 
But  they,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide. 
With  ferpent  error  wand'ring  found  their  way. 
And  on  the  wafhy  ooze  deep  channe'is  wore. 

Within  whofe  baiiks  the  rivers  now 

Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train, 

Milton, 

Ver.  523.  Lucret, 

Succidit  et  falfo  fufTudit  gurgite  foflas. 

Plutarch,  dc  Placit.  Philofoph.  lib.  iii.  xaf  atra 
TO  uon^  i-XiToci  izolXatt  Tii;  u'TroKetfiivs;  T6T^.  And 
the  fame  author,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  de  Plant  Philo- 
foph. exprefles  this  opinion  «>f  Lucrrtiu'-  more  at 
large  :  Of  thofe  bodies,  fays  he,  which  funk 
dov.n,  and  fettled  below,  was  made  the  earth; 
that  part  of  it  which  was  moft  fubtle,  and  of  a 
thinner  form  and  confiftence,  gathered  round  to- 
gether, and  engendered  the  element  of  water, 
which,  being  of  a  liquid  and  flowing  nature,  ran 
downwards  to  hollow  places,  that  lay  low,  and 
were  capable  to  receive  and  hnld  it. 

Ver.  529.  The  firmament, the  celeftlal  fpheres, 
the  heavens.  They  were  called  etlier,  «V»  •«  ak 
S^lccv,  from  their  being  in  perpetual  motion. 

Ver.  537.  That  he  may  the  better  explain  the 
morions  of  the  ftars,  he  previoafly  teaches,  in 
thefe  fourteen  verfes,  that  the  moU  rcfplendent 
and  liquid  ether,  having  mounted  higher  than  the 
inconftant  and  turbulent  air,  U  wholly  undifturbed 
by  any  manner  of  ftorms,  and  rcHs  in  3  conftanc 
and  like  motion;  which  motion  of  the  ether  is 
not  in  the  Icaft  incredible,  fince  the  Euxinc  fea 
does  the  like,  and  is  continually  flowing  into  the 
Prop^ntic,  without  changing  its  courfe. 

"  Lucr.  indc  ether  igniter  ipfe."  For  the  aa- 
cients  beUeved  the  iUrs  to  be  either  very  Bsty  e? 
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«f  a  fiery  nature,  and  therefore  called  the  ether 
ignif:r,  fire-bearing;  as  they  did  likewife  J'gni/.^r, 
OTfellifer,  that  bears  the  figns,  or  ttars.  Or  clfe 
the  poet,  in  this  place,  defcribes  the  region  of 
elementary  virtue,  which  lies  next  under  the  hea- 
ven, as  Manilius  fings,  in  thcfe  excellent  verfes : 

Ignis  in  sethercas  volucer  fe  fuftulit  auras, 
Summaque  complexus  ftellantis  culmina  cceli, 
Flammarum  vallo  natura:  moenia  fecit. 

Lib.  i.  ver-  1 44. 

Upward  the  flame  on  aflivc  pinions  fled, 

To  heav'n's  high  arch  it  rais'dits  ftiining  head; 

There  ftopp'd,  as  weary  grown,  and  round  the 

frame. 
For  nature's  bulwark  rais'd  a  wall  of  flame. 

Creech. 

Ver.  545.  The  'point  of  the  axle-tree,  on  which 
aftronomers  imagine  the  heaven  to  be  turned. 
There  are  two  poles,  the  north  pole,  known  by  a 
ftar  called /»o/«f  arakus,  and  the  fouth,  called  an- 
tarBicusy  which  is  invifible  to  us.  The  word  pole, 
comes  from  !roAS»,  to  turn.  They  are  likewife 
called  cardints  cceli,  the  hinges  of  the  heaven  ;  be- 
caufe  it  being  hung  upon  them,  like  a  door  on  its 
hinges,  is  rolled  and  turned  about. 

Ver.  547.  Here  our  tranflator  has  miftaken  the 
fenfe  of  his  author,  who  fpeaks  not  of  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  ocean,  but  of  the  courfe  of  the 
Euxine  fea.  For  how  can  that  motion  of  the 
ocean  be  alleged  as  a  parallel  inftancc  to  confirm 
the  one.  regular,  and  conftant  motion  of  the 
fpheres?  The  words  in  the  original,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Nam  modice  fluere,  atque  uno  pnfTe  ethera  nifu, 
Si'gnificat  ponti  mare,  certo  quod  fluit  xftu, 
Unum  labendi  confervans  ufque  tcnorem. 

Now,  what  led  our  tranflator  into  his  error,  was, 
in  all  appearance,  his  having  followed  the  reading 
of  this  paffage  in  the  fi'-ft  edition  of  Lambinus, 
in  which  we  read  magnum,  inftead  of  ponti :  "  Sig- 
nificat  magnum  mare,"  &:c.  but  that  critic  cor- 
reded  it  in  his  fubfequenc  editions,  and  reads, 
"  ponti  mare."  Fayus,  however,  retains  the 
other  ledion,  and  ridiculoufly  pretends  to  juftify 
it :  But  certainly,  whatever  that  interpreter  al- 
leges to  the  contrary,  the  conftant  courle  of  the 
celeftial  circles,  is  better  proved  by  the  conftant 
motion  of  the  Euxine  fea  into  the  Bofphorus  of 
Thrace,  thence  into  the  Propontis,  the  Helle- 
fpont,  &c.  without  any  reflux,  than  by  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  ocean.  This  is  fo  obvious, 
that  to  affert  the  contrary,  as  Fayus  does,  feems 
next  to  an  abfurdity. 

Ver.  551.  Lucretius,  when  he  difputes  of  the 
heavens,  of  the  motions  of  the  fpheres,  and  of 
thofe  things  which  the  Greeks  call  furia^x,  me- 
teors, never  affirms  any  thing  for  certam  :  This 
was  the  conftant  cuftom  of  the  Epicureans,  who 
thought  they  difcharged  admirably  well  the  part 
of  natural  philolbphers,  if  they  affigned  only  any 
polTible  caufes  of  the  celeftial  motums.  Our  poet 
does  the  like  in  thefe  twenty-eight  verfes.  If, 
fays  Jie,  the, whole  orb  be  moved,  then  there  may 


be  two  airs,  one  that  may  prefs  from  above,  and 
drive  it  down  to  the  weft ;  and  another,  that 
may  be  faid  to  bear  and  lift  it  up  from  beneath. 
If  the  orb  be  motionlefs,  then  fome  rapid  particles 
of  the  iky,  ftruggllng  to  get  inta  the  empty  fpace, 
and  not  able  to  force  their  way,  and  break  through 
the  ftrong  walls  of  the  world,  are  whirled  about, 
and  drag  the  ftars  with  them;  or  fome  external 
air  ruftics  in,  and  turns  them  about;  or,  laftly. 
The  ftars  move  forward  of  themfelves,  in  fearch 
of  proper  food  to  keep  alive  their  fires. 

Cleanthus,  in  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii. 
alleging  reafons  to  evince  the  belief  of  a  Deity, 
urges,  for  the  laft  and  moft  weighty,  "  squab'- 
litatem  motfis  et  converfionis,"  &:c.  The  equa- 
bility of  the  motion  and  converfion  of  the  heavens, 
fun,  moon,  and  (lars;  and  their  diftindtion  in  va- 
riety, beauty,  and  order.  The  very  fight  <f 
which,  fays  he,  fufficiently  declares  them  not  to 
be  fortuitous  or  cafual.  For  what  can  be  more 
evidently  perfpicuous,  when  we  behold  and  con- 
template the  heavens,  than  that  there  is  a  God, 
by  whofe  excellent  providence  they  are  governed  ? 
Thus  Cicero,  who,  from  the  bare  fuggeftion  of 
nature,  difcovered  the  truth  of  what  our  obdu- 
rate poet,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  cantcmr 
plation  of  nature,  endeavours  to  difprove. 

OF  THE  FIXED  STARS. 

Lucretius,  treating  in  this  place  of  the  flars, 
and  their  motions,  affords  us  an  opportunity  to 
fay  fomething  of  thofe  glorious  and  fplendid  bo- 
dies :  The  aftronomers  diftinguifh  them  into  two 
forts,  the  fixed  ftars  and  the  erratic,  which  lafl: 
are  likewife  called  the  planets  :  Of  thefe  we  will 
give  a  ftiort  account  by  and  by,  when  our  author 
comes  to  treat  of  the  fun,  moon,  &c.  and  will 
here  confine  our  inquiries  only  to  the  firfl  fort, 
which  are  called  the  fixed  ftars,  becaufe  they  al- 
ways obferve,  at  leaft  to  us  they  feem  to  do  fo, 
the  fame  invariable  diftance  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  ecliptic :  Hence  the  fphere,  in 
which  they  are  believed  to  be  placed,  is  termed, 
«irXav?j,  uierrant,  becaufe  of  the  inviolable  order 
obferved  in  their  intervals  or  diftances  from  one 
another.  The  chief  things  to  be  confidered  of 
th^i,  not  as  they  are  reduced  into  figns  and  con- 
fteliations,  with  which  we  ftiall  not  meddle,  but 
fhall  take  notice  of  them  only  as  they  are  diftindt 
and  feveral  mundane  bodies,  diffeminated  and  dif- 
perfed  through  the  imnienfe  fpace  of  the  ethe- 
real region,  which  we  call  heaven.  The  chief 
things,  i  fay.  that  deferve  our  obfervation,are, 

I.  Their  fubftance,  concerning  which  the  an- 
cients differ  in  cpinion  :  Zoroafter  held  them  to 
be  of  a  dery  fubftance,  and  fo  100  did  the  Stoics  : 
The  Egyptian  philofophers,  as  Diogenes,  Laertius, 
in  Prncen..  has  recorded  their  opinion,  believed, 
rSf  a,?iga;  -ru^  avai,  xcc)  rn  mraiv  KQCcffH  to.  iTiy-i; 
yinirBat,  that  the  ftars  are  fire,  and  that  by  their 
contemperation  all  things  are  produced  on  the 
earth.  In  Orpheus,  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftar?,  are 
called,  'Hipai'roio  /k^Atj,  the  members  of  Vulcan. 
TJiales  held  the  ft.ars  to  be  both  of  ac  earthy  and 
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fiery  fubftancc.  EmpeJocles  maintained  them  to 
be  fiery,  and  to  confift  ol"  that  very  fire  which 
the  ether  contained  in  itle^f,  anJ  ftruck  out  at  its 
firft  fecretion.  The  opin  on  of  Anaxagoras  de- 
ferves  to  be  mentioned,  for  no  other  reafon,  than 
becaufe  it  is  extravagantly  ridiculom  ;  for  he  af- 
firmed, that  the  ambient  ether,  beinpf  of  a  fiery 
rature,  does  by  the  impetuous  fwiftnefs  of  its 
niotion,  whifk  up  ftones  from  the  earth,  and  that 
they  being  fet  on  fire,  become  jlars,  and  are  car- 
ried from  eaft  to  weft.  Dirgenes  would  have 
them  to  be  of  the  nature  of  pumice  ftoneifct  on 
fire,  and  that  they  are  as  the  br-'athing  holes,  and 
roftrils  of  the  world,  by  which  it  draws  in  its 
breath.  Xenoihanes,  that  they  are  clouds  fet  on 
fire  in  the  manner  of  cojI-,  and  that  they  are  ejf 
tinguifhed  by  day,  and  at  night  rekindled.  He 
Tadides  and  the  Pythagoreans  believed  each  ftar 
to  be  a  particular  world  by  itfclf,  exifting  in  the 
infinite  ethereal  fpace,  and  containing  an  earth, 
an  air,  and  a  fky  ;  and  this  opinion  is  found  in 
the  works  of  Orpheus  :  For  his  followers  affirmed 
the  ftars  to  be  fo  many  diftindt  and  individual 
worlds.  Plato  held  them  to  confift  chiefly  of  a 
fiery  nature,  but  fuch  as  to  admit  the  mixture  of 
other  elements,  as  it  were,  in  the  nature  of  a  ce- 
ment to  compaft  and  hold  them  together.  Ari- 
ftotle  and  his  followers,  affert  them  to  be  of  the 
fame  fubftance  with  the  heavens,  but  only  more 
condcrifed;  and  that  they  are  fimple  bodies,  with- 
out the  mixture  of  any  elements.  Pliny,  and 
many  others,  believe  them  to  be  compoled  of  the 
fame  nature  as  exhalations  or  vapours,  ?nd  con. 
fequcntly  ts  confift  of  a  fubftance  partly  aqueous, 
partly  aerial.  Of  all  thefe  opinions,  the  moft 
probable  is,  that  the  ftars  are  fiery  bodies.  This 
was  the  fcntimeiit  of  the  ancient  Chriftian  church, 
which,  in  Hymn,  Feria  fccunda  ad  Vefper.  of 
which  Hymn,  St.  Ambrofe  is  faid  to  be  the  au- 
thor, fings  as  follows : 

Immenfe  cceli  conditor, 
Qui  mixta  ne  confunderent 
Aquas  fluentd  dividcns, 
Ccelum  dedifti  limitem. 
Firmans  locum  cosleftibas, 
Simulque  terrie  rivulis, 
Ut  unda  flammas  temperet ; " 
Terra  folum  nee  diffipent,  &c. 

Where  we  find  the  reafon  why  the  waters  arc 
placed  above  the  heavens,  viz.  to  reftrain  and 
temper  the  exceffive  fervour  of  the  fun  and  ftars. 
And  again,  in  Hymn.  Fer.  quarta  ad  Vefper.  the 
fame  church  fings  : 

Coeli  Dcus  fandlifTime, 
Qui  lucidum  centrum  poli 
Candore  pingis  igneo. 

And  of  the  fame  opi  ion  are  moft  of  the  fathers, 
not  only  of  the  Latin,  but  of  the  Greek  church 
likewife.  Cyrillus,  Hierololym.  Cxiareus,  Ihco- 
doretus,  D.  Cliryfoftom,  Gregor.  N\ffen  Proco- 
pius,  and  Anaftalius  bmaita,  all  of  thtni  politively 
affert  the  ftars  to  be  of  a  fiery  nature  ;  and  with 
them  agree  Tertulliaiij  St.  Ambrofe,  Sc.  Auguf- 


tine,  Arnobius,  Ladantlus,  Anfelmns,  Alcuinu?, 
Beda,  &c  Befides,  many  of  the  eminent  modern 
philofophers  und  aftronomers  concur  in  the  fame 
(.pinion.  Induced,  therefore,  by  all  thefe  autho- 
ritiss,  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  the  ftars 
are  compound,  not  fimple  bodies,  that  they  are 
conipofed  of  elementary  matter,  formed  into  fiery 
globes  ,  that  they  confift  of  folid  and  liquid,  as 
this  terraqueous  globe  of  ours;  and  confequently, 
that  they  are  fubjeift  to  alteration  and  corrup- 
tion. 

H.  Their  light;  whether  it  be  innate,  and  the 
gift  of  the  Almighty  at  their  creation  :  or  mutua- 
titious,  and  borrowed  frsm  the  fun  ;  which  laft 
is  the  opinion  of  Metrodorus,  in  Plutarch,  de 
t^iacit.  Phr  .foph.  lib.  ii.  cap.  17.  and  with  him 
a;^ree  many  of  the  modern,  both  philofophers  and 
aftronomers  ,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  fume  at  this 
day.  the  firft  opinion,  however,  feems  to  bs 
the  moft  probable ;  and  Macrobius,  in  Somn. 
ijcip.  lib.  i.  cap,  it;.  alTerts  the  truth  of  it,  in 
thefe  words  :  "  Omnes  ftellas  (fcil.  fixas;  lumine 
lucere  fuo,  quod  illai  fupra  folem  in  ipfo  purjflimo 
sethere  funt ;  in  quo  omnc  quicquid  eft,  lux  na- 
turalis  et  fua  eft."  And  thi;-  agrees  with  what 
we  faid  before  touchmg  their  fiery  natiirc:  :  For 
there  can  be  no  fi''e  without  light.  And,  indeed, 
it  feems  highly  improbable,  that  the  fun  can  il- 
luminate the  fixed  ftars,  fince,  as  Bulialdus,  in 
Aftronom.  Philolaic.  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  obferves,  the 
fun's  diameter,  if  it  could  be  beheld  from  Saturn 
only,  would  appear  too  little,  aiid  afford  too 
weak  a  light  lufficiently  to  illuftrate  even  that 
planet,  much  lefs,  therefore,  can  it  impart  its 
light  to  the  fixed  ftars,  that  are  removed  to  fo 
great  a  diftance  beyond  it.  For  this  reafon,  fome 
believe  each  of  the  fixed  ftars  to  be  the  hei.d  and 
chief  part  of  a  diftindl  mundane  fyftem  ;  as  the 
fun  is  the  head  ard  chief  part  of  our  vifible  fyf- 
tem ;  And,  as  the  fun  has  feveral  planets,  con- 
ftituted  and  carried  about  him  fo  likewife  every 
one  of  the  fixed  ftars  has  other  mundane  bodies, 
like  planets  difpofed  and  moving  around  them; 
though  they  are  invifible  to  us,  by  realon  of  their 
great  diftance  from  our  earth.  And,  according 
to  this  opinion,  GaliI«o,  Dialog,  iii.  Syftem.  Cof* 
mic.  makes  no  fcruple  to  affert,  that  each  of  the 
fixed  ftars  is  a  fun,  exactly  of  the  fame  Datura 
with,  and  perfeftly  refembling  this  of  ours;  that 
it  ferves  befides  to  illuminate  the  innBinerable 
other  planetary  and  lunary  bodies,  within  their  re- 
fpetflive  I'yftems ;  and,  confequently,  is  endowed 
with  innate  and  original  light.  Several  other  of 
our  modern  aftronomers  are  of  the  fame  opinion  ; 
among  them  Ricciolus,  who,  Almageft.  nov.  lib. 
vi.  cap.  a.  has  thefe  words :  "  Mihi  ionge  proba- 
bilior  horum  (fcil.  Bruni,  Galilei,  Renati  de8 
Cartes,  et  Reithaei)  opinio  videtar,  quia  magis 
convenit  opificis  numinis  majeftati,  ut  non  unia 
cam  ftellarum  a  fe  ipfa  lucenteni,  fed  plures  in- 
ftar  folis  accenderet  :  Nee  alium  fui  luminis  fon- 
tern  agnofcerent,  quam  omnium  luminum  patrera 
Deum." 

III.  Their  colour;  which  vifibly  differs  accoxd- 
ing  to  the  variety  of  their  light,  as  it  is  blepded 
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and  attempered  by  the  different  conftitution  of  ,  the  fole  caufe  of  their  fcifitillation  ;  which  he  im- 
the  matter,  or  fubaance,  of  which  th^y  are  com-  I  putes  rather  to  a  conftant  evibration  of  lucid 
pofed  :  lorVome  appear  to  be  of  a  ruddy,  others  of  i  matter,  or  a  continual  expiration  of  fiery  vapgurs 
ian   i-,,iB  •  Cnmp  nf  a.  aold  Colour,  others  of  , 


leaden  hue;  fome  of  a  gold  colour,  others  of  j  from  thofe  celertial  bodies;  even,  fays  he,  as  we 


a  filver  white,  others  pallid,  &c.   whence  fome  perceive  thofe  fiilgurations  and  ebullitions  in  the 

have  pretended  to  form  a  judgaient  of  their  fc-  body  ef  the  fun,  which,  the  grolTer  they  are,  and 

veral  natures,  and  accordingly  have  ranged  them  I  in  the  greater  plenty  they  are  ejedted,  fo  much 

under  the  feveral  planets,  of  whofe  qualities  they  {  the  greater  and    more  vifible  fcintillation   they 

imagined  them  chiefly  to  partake  ;  having  regard  caufe.     Thefe  are  the  feveral  opinions  concerning 

to  the  proportion   of  relemblance   they   bear  in  j  the_  fcintillation  of  tiie  ftars.   ^ 
their  colours  to  thofe  of  the  planets. 


IV.  Their  fcintillation;  which  particularly  di- 
ftlngui(he>  them  from  the  planets,  which  have  no 
fuch  vibration,  or  twinkling  of  light ;  as  gene- 
rally  is  oblerved,  more  or   lefs  in  all  the  fixed 
ftars,  at   one    time    more    than   at  another ;  and 
moft  when  the  wind  is  eallerly,  as  Schickardus  in 
Aftrofcop.  obferves.     Ariftotle  afcribes  the  caufe 
of  their  fcintillation  to  their  remotenefs  from  our 
fight ;  which   remotenefs  is  the  reafon  that  our 
eyes  reach  them  butweakly,  and  with  a  trembling 
laffitude.     To  this  opinion,  Pontaiius,  in  Urania, 
lib.  ii.  affents,  when  he  fays. 
Scilicet  alta  illis  regio,  fedefque  repoftae, 
Qro  poftquam  advenit  defeffo  lumine  vifus, 
DefelTus  tremit  ipfe,  tamen  tremere  ipfa  videntur. 

But  this  reafon  is  not  convincing;  fince,  if  it  were 
true,  the  planets,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  fliould,  by 
reafon   of  their  great  diftance,   in  fome  meafure 
affeft  our  fight  with  fuch  a  trembling  or  fcintilla- 
tion ;  and  this  we  know  they  never  do,  even  in 
their  greateft  altitude.     Others  afcribe  the  caufe 
to  rcfradlion,  and    imagine    this   fcintillation    to 
arife  from  the  unequal  furface  of  the  flu61uating 
air,  or  medium  through  which  the  fight  paffes  ; 
in  like  manner,  as  flones  in  the  bottom  of  a  river 
feem  to  have  a  tremulous  kind  of  motion,  which, 
neverthelefs,  is  only  the  curled  and  uneven  undu- 
lation of  the  furface  of  the  water.     But  if  this 
reafon  were  true,  we  fhould  not  only  in  the  fixed 
ftars,  but  in  the  planets,  nay,  even  in  the  moon, 
difcover    fuch    a    fcintillation.     Gafiendus,    with 
more  probability,  conceives  it   to   proceed  from 
their  native  and  primigenial  light,   which,    like 
that  of  the  fun,  fparkles,  and  ejaculates  fuch  quick 
darting  rays,  that  our  infirmer  fight  cannot  look 
on    them  without   trembling  ;  To  this  we  may 
add  their  impetuous  and  whirling  motion  about 
their  own  axis,  by  which  there  is  caufed  a  more 
fudden  and  quicker  variation  in  thofe  fulgid  ob- 
jefts  than  the  eye  can  purfue.     But  Sheinerus,  in 
his  Mathematical  Difquifitions,  pofitively  diffents 
from  this  opinion.      The  fcintillation  of  the  ftars, 
fays  he,  is  not  their  proper  revolution  or  convo- 
lution, not  any  interior  exeftuating  commotion ; 
no  tremulous  revibrating  of  the  fun-beams,  pro- 
ceeding from   their  firft  or  fecond  motions ;  no 
unquiet  or   unequal   ejaculation   of  their  proper 
rays;  no  trembling  of  the  wearied  fight;  not  any, 
nor  all  of  thefe,  but  only  the  intercifion  of  their 
feveral  fpecies  falling  upon  the  eye  ;  which  inter- 
cifion if  caufed  by  the  unquiet  intercurfation  of 
vapours  varioufly  affedled.     Hevelius,  though  he 
allow   of  their  circumgyration  about  their  own 
axis,  yet  he  admits  it  only  as  an  ailtfting,  not  as 


V.    Their  number;   which,  according   to  the 
computation    of   Ptolemy,   including    only  thofe 
that  are  moft  remarkable  and  vifible,  and  as  they 
arc  reduced  to  the  fix  commonly  received  degrees 
of  magnitude,  amounts  to  only  1022,    And  Pliny, 
lib.  ii   cap.  4.  reckons  them  to  be  1600.     But  if 
we  refled  on  the  number  of  all  the   ftars  in  the 
firmament,  as  we  regard  them  by  the  help  of  3 
telefcope,  which  difcovers  many  more  than  the 
bare  eye  can  do,  we  may  affirm  them  to  exceed 
the  number  of  human  calculation.  Jordano  Bruno 
fays  their  number  is  infinite.     Ricciolus,  fpeaking 
of  the  number  of  the  ftars,  argues  thus*   That  if 
the  conftellation  of  Oiion  take  up  in  the  heavens 
the  fpace  ef  joo  fquare  degrees,  as  by  experience 
we   know    it  does,    and   if  every  fquare   fpace, 
whofe  fide  is  but  two  degrees,  contains  no   lefs 
than  500  ftars,  as  Galilxo,  by  the  afiiftance  of  3 
telefcope,  obferved  that    it  does,   there  will  be 
found    in    the   whole   conftellation  of  Orion     aC 
ieaft   6z,500  ftars,   though   the  bare  eye  cannot 
difcover   in  the  whole  above  63,     According  to 
which  proportion,  if  the  reft  of  the  conftellations 
were  examined,  and  if  the  difference  of  the  num- 
ber of  ftars,  that  appear  by  the  telefcope,  over 
and  above  thofe  difcerned  by  the  bare  eye,  were 
computed,    it  would  amount  to  above   1 000000 
ftars,  befide  thofe  in  the  Milky  Way.     Nay,  fays 
Ricciolus,  Almageft.  Nov.  tom.  i.  lib.  6.  p.  413.  if 
any   man   flrould  reckon    them    above    2000000, 
the  number  would  not  feem  to  me  improbable, 
"  Mihi  quidem  nihil  inopinabile  finxerit."     Some 
of  the  rabbins  of  the  Jews  will  not  allow  the  whole 
number  of  ftar.s  to  amount  to  above  12000:   but 
the  Cabalifts  admit  of  no  lefs  than  apcoo  myriads 
which  number  Schickardus  believes  too  exorbitant- 
and  imagines,  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  hea- 
vens is  not  capable  of  receiving  above  26712  my- 
riads, even  though  they  were  placed  contiguous 
to  one   another ;  hut  as  to  this  particular  of  the 
number   of  the  ftars,   we  ought   to   agree  with 
Schottus,  who,   in  Preluf.  in  Firmament.  Itiner. 
Ecftatic.  Kircheri,  in  ijchol.  i.  fays.  That  it.  is  an 
arrogance  indeed  intolerable,  to  believe  that  our 
fight,  how  ftrengthened  and  affifted  foever  by  the 
help  of  telefc-pes,  can  difcover  all  the  ftars  in  the 
expanfe  of  heaven  ;  and  an  extreme  piece  of  folly, 
to  pretend  to  include  them  within  the  bounds  of 
any  definite  number;  that  being  the  work  of  the 
Almighty  only,  who  alone  numbers  the  multi- 
tude  of  the  ftars,  and   calls  them  all  by  their 
names. 

VI.  Their  figure,  which  is  apparently  fpherical 

or  round  :  and  yet  Plutarch  de  Placit.  Philofoph. 

lib,  ii.  cap.  14  relates  the  different  opinions  of  the 

1  ancients,  even  as  to  this  particular.     Cleanthor 
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held  tHetn  to  be  pyramidical,  and  that  toey  enc  in 
a  fliA'p  cone.      An:  xinents  would  have  them  to 
be  like  f  uds  or  iia:^  tixed  in  the   chryftailine  fir- 
msnient,  hke  Jewels  in  a  ring.     Others  imagined  , 
them  to  be  flat,  and,  as  it  were,  fiery  and   lucid  ; 
pIatL.s,  as  fo  n.inyflat  piftures,   not  of  any  thicii-  i 
nef's   or    prnfunoity.      Scheinerus,  and  Antonius 
Maria  de  Reitha,  will  have  them  to  be  of  divers  ] 
figures   or   facec,  of  a  poly-angular   fhape  ;    and 
fuch  indeed  the  larger  fort  of  telefcopes  reprefent 
them      Kepler,  in  Epit.  Aflronom.  p.  498.  de- 
fcnbes  them  like  fn  many  lucid  points  or  fparkles, 
'  cafting  forth  on  all  fides  their  rays  of  light :   info- 
much,  that  v,'e  are  to  take  their  figure  to  be  only 
phyfically  fpherical,  not  mathematically  fo :   for, 
though  in  the  firfl  acceptation,  they  may  be  faid 
to  be  round  bodies;   yet,  according  to  the  later, 
their  furface  may  be  found  to  be  uneven,  and  to 
confift  of  many  angles  or  fides. 

VII.  Their  magnitude,  of  which  divers  calcu- 
lations have  been  made  by  many  eminent  aftro- 
Bomers,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  for  fo  great  a  diver- 
fity  of  opinions  has  arifen  from  them,  partly,  be- 
caufe  authors  cannot  agree  as  to  the  diftances  of 
the  ftars  from  the  earth,  which  is  the  fuppofed 
centre  of  the  world ;  and  partly,  becaufe  of  the 
different  eflimates  of  their  apparent  diameters, 
that  have  been  made  by  the  eye,  by  Tycho  Brahe, 
smd  other  more  ancient  aftronomers;  and  by  te- 
lefcopes by  the  moderns :  infomuch,  that  we 
©ujght  ingenuoufly  to  acknowledge  with  Schic- 
Icardus,  that,  "  veras  illarum  magnitudines  vere 
ignoramus,"  we  are  indeed  ignorant  of  their 
true  magnitude.  , 

VIII.  Their  place  and  diftance  from  the  earth, 
cr  rather  from  the  fun,  which  is  a  queftion  fo  hard 
to  refolve,  that  Pliny  long  ago  pronounced  it  to 
be  no  lefs  than  a  piece  of  madnefs  to  inquire  into 
it :  and  Ricciolus,  Almageft.  Ncv.  lib.  vi.  cap.  7. 
treating  of  this  fubjedl,  has  thought  fit,  in  the 
front  of  his  difcourfe,  to  lay  it  down  as  an  unde- 
niable tru  h,  that  men  cannot,  by  any  certain  and 
evident  obfervation,  come  to  the  true  knowledge 
ef  the  parallax  and  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars. 
For  it  is  not  known,  whether  the  (lars  are  all  in 
the  fame  fpherical  furface,  equally  diftant  from  the 
centre  of  the  world;  or  whether  they  are  placed 
at  unequal  diftances,  that  is  to  fay,  fome  higher, 
fonae  lower,  as  the  old  Stoic«  held  them  to  be, 
fuppoCng  the  difference  of  their  luftre,  and  of 
their  apparent  magnitude,  to  pr<icced  Irom  the 
diverfity  of  their  fituation,  according  as  they  are 
nw)re  or  lefs  diftant  fror»  our  fight.  Ihus  Mani- 
liu5,  giving  the  reafon  why  fome  of  the  ftars  in 
Orion  appear  more  obfcure  than  the  others,  fays, 

Non  quod  clara  minus,  fed  quod  magis  alta  rece- 
'dunt. 

And  this  hypothefis  has  fo  great  an  appearance  of 
truth,  that  the  learned  aftronomers,  Pycho  Brahe, 
Galileo,  and  Kepler,  readily  embrace  it  And 
thus  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  their  dif- 
tances are  as  various  as  thofe  of  the  planets,  and 
that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  difcover  their  true  dif- 
tance^  becaufe  our  fliort  and  feeble  light,  being 
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unalile  to  diftinf;uifti  their  various  intervals,  jndgCf  I 
them  to  be  all  plated  in  the  fame  concave  fpheri-  ■ 
cal  furface. 

IX  Their  proper  motion,  which  is  two-fold » 
Firft,  That  of  circumrotation  about  their  own 
centre,  around  which  they  are  whirled  with  won- 
derful celerity ;  which,  as  we  faid  before,  is  ia 
part  the  reafon  of  their  fcintillation  :  and  this 
motion  is  called  "  motus  vertiginis."  Secondly, 
Their  motion  of  revolution,  frem  weft  to  eaft  : 
"  fecundum  du(£>um  EcHpticse,"  in  which  they 
are  obferved  to  move  fo  very  flowly,  that  they 
run  not  through  one  degree  in  the  ecliptic  fooner 
than  in  the  fpace  of  fevcnty-one  years,  nineteen 
days,  and  twelve  hours,  within  a  trifle  :  and  they 
complete  not  the  whole  circle  of  360  degrees,  in  ■ 
lefs  than  25,579  ye^rs,  which  is  the  "  Annus  mag-  \ 
nus  Platonicus;"  though  the  ancients  computed 
it  to  amount  to  36,»co  years:  And  this  great 
Platonic  year,  which  confifts  of  25,579  fydereal 
years,  is  equal  to  25,580  equinodlial  years.  And 
thus  I  have  given  a  fhort  account  of  the  moft  re- 
markable obiervations  touching  the  fixed  ftars. 

Ver.  571.  The  fkies  and  ftars  that  we  fee 
move  continually;  and  he  calls  them  fingle,  be- 
caufe the  Epicureans  held  a  multitude  of  worlds 
to  be  in  the  all,  or  univerfe,  and  all  of  them  like 
this  of  ours,  or  even  of  a  greater  extent. 

Ver.  579.  But  fince  Lucretius  fo  often  men- 
tions the  great  weight  of  the  earth,  it  may  well 
be  inquired,  why  it  hangs  without  motion  in  the 
air,  and  does  not  rather  prefs  downwards,  and  fall 
precipitately  into  the  infinite  void  ?  To  this  the 
poet  anfwers  in  thefe  feventcen  verfes,  that 
though  it  have  fo  happened  that  the  air  only  is 
circumfufed  around  the  earth,  yet  becaufe  both 
air  and  earth  are  bound  by  natural  and  kindred 
ties,  and  from  their  very  beginning  are  parts  of 
the  fame  whole,  the  earth  is  no  burden  to  the 
air ;  but  having,  in  a  manner,  laid  afide  all  its 
weight  and  compreflion,  it  only  fticks  faft,  and 
cleaves  naturally  to  it.  But  it  would  not  be  fo, 
if  this  earth  had  been  brought  out  of  another 
world  ;  for,  in  that  cafe,  it  would  prefs  heavy  up- 
on this  air  with  its  weight;  even  as  our  bodies 
feel  a  little  weight  that  is  not  a  part  of  them, 
thi)ugh  neither  the  head  nor  the  other  members 
are  burdenfome  to  one  another,  becaufe  they  are 
mu'ually  congenial,  and  bound  to  one  another  by 
a  general  and  common  band.  Epicurus  to  Hero- 
dotus, fay«,  rhv  lytiv  tm  at^i  i'Tox^rffa./y  us  ffv[yl\7i, 
See  tiie  note  on  book  ii.  ver.  563. 

Ver.  584  Ariftotle  will  not  allow  that  the 
earth  is  therefore  fufpended  in  the  middle  of  the 
air,  becaufe  it  is  congenial,  and,  as  it  were,  of  a 
piece  with  it,  as  Ej'icurus  believed;  but  fays  the 
reafon  is,  becaufe  it  is  the  heavieft  of  all  the  ele- 
ments. And  Plato,  in  Phaedon,  will  have  the  e- 
quability  of  the  earth  itfelf,  to  be  the  caufe  of  its 
ftation  in  the  middle  of  the  univerfe  :  According 
to  whofe  opinion,  Ovid.  Metam.  i.  ver.  la.  fays, 

Et  circumfufo  pendebat  in  acre  tcUus 
Ponderibus  librata  fuis. 

And  our  Milton  in  like  manner  : 
5 
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"The  earth,  feir-balancM,  on  her  centre  hung. 

Ver.  59a.  This  and   the  following   verfe   we 
have  infcrted  to  fill  up  a  lacuna,  which  Creech 
having  totally  omitted  this  verfe  of  his  author, 
Ufque  adeo  magni  refert  cui  qnaa  adjaceat  res, 
had  left  in  all  the  former  editions  of  this  book. 

Ver.  598.  In  thefe  four  verfcs,  he  brings  ano- 
ther argument  of  the  connection  of  the  earih  and 
air  :  becaufe,  fays  he,  the  thunder  that  caufes  vio- 
lent motions  in  the  air,  makes  the  earth  tremble, 
which  it  could  not  do,  but  that  they  are  of  a  piece. 

Here  our  tranflator  feems  to  have  imperfedlly 
rendered  the  fenfe  of  his  author,  whofe  words  are; 

Prxterea  grandi  Tonitru  concufTa  repente 
Terra,  fupra  quse  fe  funt,  concutit  omnia  motu, 
CJ^uod  facere  baud  uUa  poffet  ratione,  nifl  eifet 
Partibus  aeriis  mundi  coeloque  revinita. 

i.  e.  Befides,  the  earth,  whenever  it  is  fliaken  on 
a  fudden,  by  a  violent  thunder,  makes  every  thing 
that  is  upon  it  fhake  and  tremble,  which  it  could 
hy  no  means  do,  unlefs,  &c.  Compare  this  with 
jCreech'i  tranflatton,  and  fee  his  error. 

Ver.  60Z.  But  becaufe  it  may  feem  wonderful 
that  fo  fubtle  a  body  as  the  air,  Ihould  fupport  a 
imafs  fo  vaftly  thick  as  the  earth  ;  he  adds  in  thefe 
ieven  verfes,  that  the  foul,  which  is  a  moft  fubtle 
iubftance,  fuftains  our  ponderous  body;  nay,  not 
©nly  that,  but  even  lifts  it  up,  and  makes  it  leap 
from  the  ground. 

Ver.  684.  Where  we  muft  underfland  the  word 
things;  an  elipfis  too  frequently  ufed  by  Creech, 
though  hardly  allowable  in  our  language,  which 
hates  all  grammatical  figures,  and  loves  to  fpeak 
plain.  What,  without  a  fubftantive,  is  always  in 
the  fingular  number  :  What  raifes,  what  concrouls. 
f  Sed  hoc  obiter." 

Ver.  609.  Epicurus,  in'the  tenth  book  of  Laer- 
tius,  fpeaking  of  the  magnitude  of  the  fun  and 
liars,  fays,  that  in  as  much  as  it  relates  to  us  to 
judge  of  it,  their  magnitude  is  the  fame  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  :  and  that  as  to  the  thing  itfelf,  it  is 
fomewhat  bigger,  or  fomewhat  lefs,  or  elfe  exadl- 
ly  the  fame  that  it  feems :  infomuch  that  our  eyes 
lie  very  littk,  if  they  do  at  all.  The  poet,  in  thefe 
twenty -feven  verfes,  alTerts  the  fame  thing,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  his  aflertion  by  an  argutpent 
taken  from  fenfe.  As  we  retire  from  any  fire,  fo 
long  as  we  are  within  fuch  a  diflance  of  it,  that 
we  can  perceive  its  light  and  heat,  the  lire  feems 
no  lefs  than  it  does  when  we  are  near  it ;  but  we 
feel  the  heat,  and  perceive  the  light  of  the  fun  : 
therefore,  the  fun  is  of  the  fame  magnitude  it 
feems  to  be.  Then  he  adds  of  the  moon,  that  we 
dift.in<Sly  fee  the  outmoft  verge  and  face  of  it  : 
and  yet  we  fhould  fee  it  but  confufedly,  if  it  were 
fo  far  off  that  its  diftan^e  took  away  any  of  its 
magnitude.  Laftiy,  He  fays  ef  th,c  ftars,  that  they 
are  not  much  larger,  n®r  much  lefs,  but  rather 
juft  as  big  as  thejr  feeqi :  for  even  the  fires  that 
we  fee  here  below  at  a  difiance  from  one  another, 
either  by  day  or  by  night,  prefent  ta  our  eyes  the 
like  variety  of  fizes.  JEpicurcs  write*  tiie  iame 
da&ii&c  to  Fj  chocks. 


Thus,  neither  Epicurus  nor  Lucretius  after  him, 
affirmed  any  thing  for  certain  concerning  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  :  And  indeed 
fo  many,  and  fo  various  are  the  opinions  both  of 
the  ancients  and  moderns,  of  this  matter,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  ground  any  probable  belief  upon, 
them.  However,  I  will  give  fome  of  their  opi- 
nions, but  rather  for  curiofity  than  inftru<Slion.  I. 
Heraclitus  held  the  fun  to  be  a  foot  broad  :  il. 
Anaxagoras,  many  times  as  big  as  the  country  of 
Peloponnefus.  III.  Animaxander,  as  big  as  the 
earth.  IV.  Empedocles,  a  vafl  mafs  of  fire,  even 
bigger  than  the  moon.  V.  Archelaus,the  biggcft 
of  all  the  celeft,ial  lights.  VI.  Plato,  never  to  be 
conceived  nor  found  out.  VII.  Cicero,  immenfe. 
VIII.  The  .Egyptians,  and  after  them  Macrobius, 
eight  times  a»  big  as  the  earth.  IX.  Others, 
whofe  opinion  Cicero,  Tatius,  and  Philoponus 
mention,  but  conceal  their  names,  above  eighteen 
times  as  big  as  the  earth.  X.  Eratofthenes,  feven 
and  twenty  times  as  big  as  the  earth.  XI.  Cleo- 
medes,  near  three  hundred  times  as  big  as  the 
earth.  XH.  Ariftarchus,  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  times  as  big  as  the  earth.  Xlll.  Hip- 
parchus,  a  thoufand  and  fifty  times  as  big  as  the 
earth.  XIV.  Plutarch  fays  there  were  fome  who 
held  the  fun  to  be  a  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  times  as  big  as  the  earth.  XV.  Pof- 
fidonius,  fifty-nine  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
nineteen  times  as  big  as  the  earth.  What  certain- 
ty then  can  be  grounded  on  fo  many  different  o- 
pinions  ?  And  Archimedes  owned,  it  was  next  to 
impoffiblc  to  take  the  diameter  of  the  fun,  becaufe 
neither  the  fight,  nor  the  hands,  nor  the  organs, 
by  which  the  obfervation  is  perceived,  are  fufii-' 
cient  to  demonflirate  it  exadlly  ;  and  therefore  no 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  them.  This  make* 
Ladantius  fay,  "  Dementiam  effe  difquirire,  aut 
fcire  velle,  Sol  utrumque  tantus,  quantus  videtur, 
an  multis  partibus  major  fit  quam  omnis  hxc  ter- 
ra." That  it  is  a  folly  to  inquire,  or  be  defirous 
to  know,  whether  the  fun  be  as  big  as  he  feenis 
to  be,  or  many  times  bigger  than  the  whole  earth. 
And  the  fame  uncertainty  there  is  likewife  con- 
cerning the  magnitude  of  the  moon,  and  of  the 
other  planets  and  ftars. 

But  the  more  modern,  both  philofophcrs  and 
aftronomers,  though  their  opinions  be  indeed  va- 
rious, as  to  the  magnitude  of  this  glorious  lumi- 
nary, yet  having  grounded  them  on  more  proba- 
ble methods  of  obfervation,  have  at  leaft  come 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  ancients,  and  not  left  us 
fo  much  in  the  dark,  nor  in  fo  great  uncertainty 
concerning  it.  It  is  moft  certain,  that  we  form  a 
right  judgment  of  the  magnitude  of  an  obje<2:,  by 
the  diftance  of  one  part  of  it  from  another,  and 
by  the  diftance  of  the  whole  from  us :  for  the  di- 
flance  of  it  being  firft  confidered,  we  find  that  the 
rays  from  all  parts  of  the  obje<St  caufe  an  impreflioa 
on  the  retina^in  the  extremities  of  more  or  lefs 
diftant  fibres.  Therefore,  the  farther  diflant  thofe 
extremities,  fo  impreffed  are  from  each  other,  the 
greater  we  judge  the  objedl  to  be ;  and  in  like 
raanner  on  the  contrary :  infomuch,  that  it  is  firft 
ziecdlarj  to  kaow  die  diilaoce  of  as  oige^,  bfr- 
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fore  we  can  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of  its 
magnitude  :  And.  therefore,  whenever  we  are 
miftaken  in  the  diilance,  we  muft  neceflarily  be 
deceived  in  the  magnitude  likewife  :  and  confe- 
quently,  as  often  as  we  judge  an  objedl  to  be  far- 
ther from  us  than  it  really  is,  we  imagine  it  to  be 
bigger  than  it  is  ;  becaufe,  the  farther  diftant  an 
obje<Sl:  is,  the  lefs  will  be  the  fpace  between  the 
incident  points  of  the  rays  that  make  the  impref- 
fion  on  the  retina  :  And  on  the  contrary,  as  often 
as  we  judge  the  objedl  to  be  nearer  us  than  indeed 
it  is.  We  fancy  it  to  be  lefs  than  really  it  is,  be- 
caufe the  fpace  bef^'een  the  points  of  the  rays,  &c. 
is  larger.  Hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why  it  is  fo 
difHcuit  to  come  by  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
fern's  magnitude  :  for  the  diftance  of  the  fun  from 


the  equator  is  fo  hard  to  be  difcovered,  that,  if 
we  may  believe  Pliny,  to  endeavour  to  find  it  out, 
"  pene  dementis  otii  eft,"  is  an  employment  fit 
for  none  but  madmen.  Riccioius  likewife  con- 
feffes,  that  the  fublimity  of  the  fun  has  exceeded 
and  baSied  hitherto  the  fearch  and  inveftigation 
of  all  aftronomers.  However,  he  himfclf  fays,  ia 
Almageft.  lib,  iii.  cap.  II.  That  the  true  magni- 
tude of  the  fun  may  be  known  from  its  true  femi- 
diametcr ;  for  that  being  doubled,  gives  its  true 
diameter,  whence  its  other  fpecies  of  magnitude 
are  derived,  according  to  the  rule  of  proportionJ 
This  method  has  been  obferved  by  many  of  thJ 
mod  learned  and  judicious  aftronomers,  whofe  ol 
pinion  concerning  the  fun's  magnitude,  may  b<S 
I'cen  at  one  view  in  the  following  table. 


The  true  Magnitude  of  the  Su?i  compared  with  the  Earth. 

The  Sun's 

True  diameter. 

Circumfe- 
rence. 

Area  of  its 

greateff 

circle. 

Conve 

fuperfi- 

cies. 

Solidity. 

contains 

according  to  the  fol- 
lowing authors. 

Simple  diam.  of 
the  earth. 

Simple  diam. 
of  the  earth. 

Square 
diam.  of 
the  earth. 

Square 
diam.  of 
the  earth. 

Solidity  of  the 
earth. 

Ptolomaus,  Mauro-T 
lycus,  Clavius,  andv 
Barocius.                   j 

5  a-5 

17  a-7 

24  0 

134  0 

166  3-8 

Ariftar-  7   more  than 
chus         3   lefs  than 

6  1-3 

7  1-6 

20  1-7 
^^  3-7 

30   2-3 
38  0 

127  ® 

254    I-17 
368    I-Il 

Albategnius 

J  7-10 

18  5-7 

26  e 

168   0 

186  0 

Copernicus 

5  27-60 

16   1-2 

22  0 

91  0 

161  1-7 

Tycho  and  Elancanus 

5  14-75 

16  0-7 

22  0 

85  0 

140  0 

Longomontanus 

5  807-1000 

18  1-14 

26  0 

95  0 

196  0 

Keplerus 

15  ° 

47  1-18 

176  0 

706  0 

337J  0 

Lanfbergius 

7  17-30 

24  0 

46  0 

176  0 

434  o 

Bulialdus 

7  0 

22    2-7 

39  0 

156  0 

343  0 

Wendelinus 

64  0 

2CO    96-100 

32x6  0 

12864  e 

262x44  0 
I4e  0 

Kircherus 

5 

16   0 

21   0 

83  0 

Rhei^a 

10  0 

31  4-10 

780 

314  0 

1000  0 

Riccioius 

33  5-6 

106   15-100 

885  0 

30056  « 

38600  0 
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ThIS  glorious  luminary  is  in  Hebrew  called 
Chamab,  or  Shemajh,  from  his  heat,  or  Adon  Sche- 
mes, i.  e.  Dominus  Sol.  By  the  Phoenicians,  Bdal 
Sbemaim,  i.  c.  Dominus  Cosli.  In  Chaldee,  Skemfo. 
In  Arabic,  El  Shcmo.  By  the  Greeks,  "HA/05  and 
<lio7lio;,  quafi  (paii  r5  (itn,  i  e.  lux  vits,_  whence  the 
Latin  Fliaiuj.  called  likewife  Titan,  A  folio,  Cor 
Call,  Oculus  jovis,  and  "OjCt^a  'AiCi^o;,  i.  e.  oculus 
setheris.  The  Egyptians  called  the  fun,  Potiris, 
which  in  their  language  fignifies  the  Holy  God  ; 
and  Ofyris,  from  his  vital  and  kindly  heat :  as,  on 
the  contrary,  Typbon,  and  Seth,  from  his  violent 
and  deflruflive  fervour;  and  by  them  called  like- 
wife  Horus.  By  the  Perfians  Mithra,  i.  e.  Do- 
minus or  Dynefta.  By  the  ancient  Arabs,  tlrctalt, 
i.  e.  Lucis  Deus ;  and  Dufares,  or  Dai-Ufar,  i,  e. 
Deus  perlullrans,  as  Sebedius  de  Diis  German,  in- 
terprets thofe  names.  "By  the  Syrians,  according 
to  Macrobius,  the  fun  was  called  Adad,  or,  as  Sca- 
liger  and  Selden  would  rather  have  it,  Ahad,  or 
Elhad,  i.  e.  Unus  :  or  as  Pontanus  in  his  notes  on 
Macrobius,  Badad,  i.  e.  Solus  Unicus.  Heracli- 
tus,  as  Macrobius  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib^i,  cap.  20. 
calls  the  fun  the  fountain  of  all  celeflial  light  and 
heat.  Moft  of  the  ancients,  as  Democritus,  Me- 
trodorus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  &c.  and  of  the  mo- 
derns likewife,  as  Kepler,  Schcinerus,  Rheitse,  Bu- 
lialdus,  Kircher,  Ricciolus,  &c.  imagine  the  fun 
to  be  a  real  fiery  body,  confiding  of  true  proper 
elementary  fire,  partly  liquid,  partly  folid ;  the 
liquid  is  as  it  were  an  ocean  of  light,  and  moves 
with  flaming  billows  and  fiery  ebullitions.  This 
is  manifeft  to  thofe  who  regard  that  moft  glorious 
]"umihary  by  the  help  of  a  telefcope.  The  folid 
parts  are  like  the  land  in  our  terraqueous  globe, 
divided  into  continents,  iflands,  mountains,  and 
rocks,  as  if  it  were  to  reftrain  the  vehement  mo- 
tion of  the.  exeftuatirg  folar  ocean,  and  by  the 
frequent  qllifions  to  repel,  diflipate  and  break  the 
impetuous  force  of  it ;  to  the  end  it  may  with 
greater  efficacy  impart  its  a!l-prod«(Slive  virtue 
to  the  bodies  on  which  it  bellows  light  and  in- 
fluence. 

It  is  likewife  probable,  that  within  the  folar 
globe,  as  in  this  earth  of  ours,  there  are  vaft  caverns 
and  receptacles  of  fire,  that  break  out  of  the  fun's 
jgnivomous  mountains,  in  like  manner  as  fubter- 
ranean  fires  are  eje(fled  out  of  the  mountains 
jffitna,  Heda,  and  Vefuvius.  Bclides,  the  folid 
parts  of  the  fun,  within  whok  bowels  is  contained 
the  fluid  and  liquid  Are,  like  metal  in  a  furnace, 
are  thoroughly. ignified,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
|he  bricks  of  the  roofs  and  fides  of  furnaces  are 
made  red  hot,  and  look  of  the  fame  colour  as  the 
fiery  mafs  of  melted  matter  within  them, 

it  is  farther  fuppofed,  that  the  folid  parts  of 
the  fun  confifl:  of  a  matter  abeftinous  and  inconx- 
bufti'^le,  and  far  better  able  to  refift  the  voracity 
of  fire  than  this  earth  of  ours.  Nay,  fuppofing 
that  fome  parts  of  the  fun  here  and  there  Ihould 
be  confumed,  and  whole  mountains  be  Jievelled 
And  wafted,  yet  there  15  no  peceffity  from  thence, 
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that  the  globe  of  the  fiin  .{houl^l  be  totally  de- 
ftroyed,  no,  more  than  is  this  earth  by  the  fre- 
quent accidents  of  fuch  kinds  ofruins  and  decays. 
Moreover,  the  fplendour,  as  well  of  the  fluid,  as 
folid  fire  of  the  folar  globe,,  is  evidently  far  more 
bright  than  our  fire  or  flame  here  below  :  the  end. 
for  which  it  w^s  made  n^ccffarily  requiring  it 
(houid.  be  fo  ;  fince  it  may  reafonably  be  con- 
jedlured  to  be  created  for  the  fountain  of  light, 
if  not  of  the  whole  world,  at  leaft  of  the  plane- 
tary fyftem.   ..  ,  J'   •     ;    ill    7''.    •    •       I    '   •■   .-7. 

It  is  likewife  pbrerv.ed,,,th.at,  a?  well  tbis  jiquid 
fe'a  of  fire,  as  that  which,  breaks  out  of  the  .ca-- 
verns  and  mountains,  conRantly  exhales  fuligi- 
nous vapours,  not  black  and  footy,  like  the  fm^? 
of  our  fire,  but  bright  and  clear ;  and  that  theftC 
exhalations,  condenfing  in  the  ambient  ither,  d*<^. 
in  a  manner  overcaft  the  fun,  as  clou,ds  .Oje;;- 
fliadow  the  earth.  From  all  which,  and  from  th^. 
eyidence  of  frequent  obfervations,  lately  njade  b)^ 
the  help  of  the  telefcope,,' is  manifcfl,  the  mi|l«Jcg- 
of  Ariftotle  and  his  followijrs  ;  .who  imagine,  th.^^. 
fun  to  be  an  unalterable  fubft.ancc  ;  whereas,  in-j 
deed,  he  is  fubjeift  to  divers_  changes  and  altera-" 
tions;  which  not  only  the  generation  and  pro- 
du(5tion,  but  the  difTolution  and  corruption  like- 
wife  of  feveral  phenomenons  io  the  body  of  the, 
fun,  nltogtther  unknown  ,to,  the  ancients,  clearly 
demonftra'te.  Among  which  the  ifioft  remar!c- 
able  are  thofe,  which  l^te  aftrpnomers  call  the- 
Macula fdaris,  aiid,t,heF^culie/fflares.      ,,,   j-;.^.;cj.' 

The  Maculae,  or  fpdtV,  are,  they  tell  U9,  certain 
cloudy  obfcurities  appearing  wpon  the  dilk  of  ths: 
fun  ;  and  fuppofed  by  foaie  to  be  a  fuliginous  op-; 
fcure  matter  or  exhalation,  fometimes  clofely  com-„ 
paded  into  one,  fofnetimes  difperfed  and  difiipat- 
ed  into  feveral  parcels,  arwi,  iffuing  from  its  fer- 
vent fiery  body,  by  force  pf  its  extreme  heat.  But 
whether  they  are  in  the  fun  itfelf,  or  fome  fpacejt 
diftant  from  it,  is  not  certain.  -  However,  it  is 
from  feveral  obfervations  njoft  probable,  that 
they  are  in  the  very  body  of  the  fun,  or  at  leaft,. 
not  far  from  the  furface  of  it.  They  are  very  ir- 
regular in  their  fliapes  and  figures,  as  well  in  re- 
gard to  their  form  a?  Cze  ;  .and  fome  of  them  are^ 
r.:ore  durable  than  others.  And  thofe  that  have 
the  longeft  duration,  are  held  to  be  the  folid  parts 
of  the  fun  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  reafon  why 
they  difcover  themfelves  in  various  figures,  and  o£, 
different  magnitudes,  is  becaufc  Pf  the  vertiginous 
motion  of  the  fun  about  his  own  axle,  reprefeQt"\ 
ing  them  to  our  fight  in  divers  fituations.  ;  ■. 
The  Faculafolares  are  held  to  be  partly  maffy. 
globes  of  fire,  that  burft  out  of  the  ignivomous 
folar  mountains ;  and  wl^ich,  by  reafon  of  their 
brightnefs,  fliine  amidft  the  riiacul^e,  or  fuliginous 
cloudy  vapours,  and  fometlmes  difappear  in  a 
fliort  fpace  of  time,  fometimes  continue  long  vi- 
fible  ;  and  partly  effsrvcncies  of  the  exeftuating 
folar  ocean  ;  which,  liy  teafon  of  the  exceflive  in- 
nate fervour  of  the  globe  of  the  fun,  boils  up  into 
mighty  waves,  like  fo  many  mountains  of  lights 
that  fcatter  and  difperfe  the  darker  maculae,  an^ 
difcover,  as  it  were  a  fiery  ocean,  fludluating  anij 
agitated  with  flaming  billows  of  exccflive  ffka-j 
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dour.  But  Sclteinerui  in  dlfquifit  Mathtm.  Ae- 
fines  them  thus :  '■  Faculae  funt  areola  in  fole  In- 
cidores  reliquo  ejufdcm  corptire ."  i.  e  The  fa- 
eulx  are  certain  fmall  vlats,  or  quarters  in  the 
fun,  brighter  than  the  reft  of  his  body.  Gaiilaeo 
in  Lttter  iii.  delle  Marchie  Solari,  defcribej  them 
as  follows  :  In  the  face  of  the  fun,  fays  he,  there 
appear  certain  marks,  briglrer  than  the  reft,  and 
Tvhich  obferve  the  fame  motion  a?  the  maculse  : 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  that  they  are  inherent 
in  the  very  body  of  the  fun ;  becaufe  it  is  fiot 
credible,  that  there  can  be  any  fubftarite  more  re- 
fulgent than  that  of  the  fun  itfelf. 

Laf.ly,  This  obfervation  of  the  fun's  fpots  and 
lights  has  gi\?en  occafion  to  aftronomers  to  re- 
jbark,  that  the  fun,  bi"fides  his  motion  of  revolu- 
tion, diurnal  and  artnu-J,  according  to  the  hypo- 
theCs  of  the  imm-bility  of  the  earth,  has  like  wife 
3  motion  from  eaft  to  weft  about  his  own  axle  ; 
•Which  coDverfion  is  finifhed,  according  to  fome, 
in  the  fpace  of  twenty-feVen  days,  or  thereabouts; 
according  to  Kepler  and  others,  in  tweuty-four 
hours;  but  others  affic^n  it  a  much  more  wonder- 
ful celerity,  particulai'ly  Otto  de  Guerrick,  who 
affirms  the  vertiginous  courfe  of  the  fun  to  be 
Cf^mpleted  in  a  moments  f[>ace.  All  which  confi- 
dered,  tocrether  with  what  we  faid  before  of  the 
fun's  magnitude,  we  may  Well  fay  with  Lucretius : 

JJam  licet  bine  mundi  patefadum  totius  unum 
Largifluum  fontem,  fcatere,  atque  erumperc  flu- 
men 
Ix  omni  muRdo,  qui  fie  elementa  vaporis 
TJndiquc  conveniunt,  et  fie  congeftus  eorum 
.Confluit,  ex  uno  capite  hie  ut  profluat  ardor. 

And  conclude  with  the  fame  poet,  That  it  is  no 
wonder  the  fun  difpciifes  fo  much  light  and  heat 
to  the  earth. 

As  to  the  figure  of  the  fun,  Epicurus  affirmed 
nothing  for  certam  concerning  that  neither,  but 
cnly  faid,  that  the  various  opinions  of  feveral 
men,  of  the  diffisrent  figure  of  the  fun,  might  for 
any  thing  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  be  all  of 
them  true.  Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  the  opi- 
jiions  difF(fred  concerning  the  figure  of  the  fun 
likewifc:  For,  I.  The  Pythagoreans,  Platonics, 
Peripatetics,  and  Stoics,  held  the  fun  to  be  glo- 
ijous.  II.  Anaximenes  believed  it  to  be  flat,  and 
broad  like  a  leaf,  or  plate  of  iron,  or  other  metal. 
IH.  Others  to  be  In  fhape  like  a  diffi  of  platter. 
IV.  Heraclitus  would  have  the  fun  crooked,  and 
fccndiog  like  the  keel  of  a  boat.  They  gave  like- 
tvife  the  fame  difierent  figures  to  the  moon  and 
ftars.  The  figure  of  the  fun  is  now  univerfally 
held  to  be  globous. 

Ver.  619.  Some  hold  the  moon  to  have  no 
light  but  what  (he  borrows  from  the  fun  ;  but  o- 
thers  will  have  her  Ihine  with  no  light  but  her 
cwn.  Lucretius  does  not  decide  this  controverfy, 
but  only  propofes  each  opinion  It  is  moft  pro- 
bable, and  generally  believed,  however,  that  the 
moon  borrows  her  light  from  tiie  fun.  This  opi- 
nion is  grounded  on  the  opacity  of  that  planet, 
ifjuch  isdeed  prgvei  ths  nioen  ta  be  aUogether 


deprived  of  any  innate  of  proper  light  of  her 
own.  And  this  opacity  is  dcmonftrably  proved  ; 
becaufe  in  her  total  eclipfes,  fne  wholly  lofes  her 
iuftre  ;  which, on  the  contrary,  if  ftie  had  any  of  her 
own,  would  rather,  in  the  greatcft  darknefs,  be- 
come more  vifible  and  cnnfpicuous;  whence  it  i» 
rationally  ccmcluded,  that  all  the  light  fhe  has,  i« 
from  the  fun,  and  that  the  moon  as  ftie  is  an  o- 
pacous,  fo  too  fhe  h  a  denfe  body,  fitted,  and  apt 
to  receive  and  reflecfl  the  light  of  the  fun.  Ma- 
crohius  givin^  the  reafon,  why  the  moon,  when 
fhe  fhihes,  d>es  n'-t  impart  any  warmth,  as  well 
as  the  fun,  but  only  refledls  the  light  like  a  look- 
ing-glafs,  afcribes  it  to  her  having  no  light  of  her 
own,  as  the  fun  has,  but  only  a  mutuatitious 
light,  and  borrowed  from  the  fun  ;  which  h«r  be- 
ing placed  beneath  the  fun,  evidently  evinces. 
His  words  are  thefe  ■  "  Lunam,  quJE  luce  pro- 
pria caret,  et  de  fole  mntuatur,  ncceffe  eft  fonti 
iuminis  fui  eff^  fubjeftam.  Hacc  e-.im  ratio  facit 
lunam  non  habere  lumen  proprium,  cxteras  omnes 
ftellas  lucere  fuo,  quod  ilia;  fupra  folem  locatx,  in 
ipfo  puriffimo  sthero  funt,  in  quo  omne,  quic- 
qiiid  eft,  lux  naturalis  et  fua  eft.'  -  Luna  vero, 
quia  ftila  ipfa  fub  fole  eft,  et  caducorum  jam  re- 
gioni  luce  fua  carenti  prnxima,  lucem  nifi  tie  fu- 
perpofito  fole,  cui  refplendet,  habere  non   potuitv 

Luna  fpeculi  inftar,  lumen,  quo  illuftratur  e- 

mittit ;  et  fit  acceptse  luci  penetrabilis  adeo,  ut 
earn  de  fe  rurfus  cmittat,  nullum  tamen  ad  no9 
perferentem  fenfum  caloris,  quia  lucis  radius,  cum 
ad  nos  de  oi-igine  fua,  id  eft,  de  fole  pervenit,  na^. 
turam  fecum  ignis,  de  quo  nafcitur,  devehit;  cunt 
vero  in  lunas  corpus  infunditur,  et  inde  refplendet, 
folam  refundit  claritudinem,  non  calorem  ;  nam  et . 
fpeculum,  cum  fplendorem  de  fe  vi  oppofiti  emi- 
nus  ignis  emittit,  folam  ignis  fmiilitudinem  ca- 
rentem  fenfu  caloris  oftendit,"  &c.  In  Somn.  Scip. 
lib.  i.  cap.  19,  and  Cicero,  lib.  ii.  de  Natura  Deor. 
is  of  the  fame  opinion.  And  Feftus,  in  voce  Mu- 
lus,  obferves,  that  the  moon  is  faid  to  be  drawn 
by  mules,  in  regard  to  her  borrowed  light ;  be- 
caufe, as  mules  arc  not  generated  out  of  their 
own  kind,  but  of  a  horfe ,  fo  the  moon  is  faid  to 
fhine,  not  with  her  own,  but  notho  lumine,  as  Lu- 
cretius in  this  place,  and  after  him  Catullus,  ex- 
preffes  it,  with  a  baftard  light,  which  (he  derive* 
from  the  fun.  And  Milton,  fpeaking  of  the  fun, 
calls  him 

Great  palace  of  all  light ! 
To  him,  as  to  their  fountain,  others  ftarj 
Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light  ; 
And  hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  her  horns. 

-I  Lefs  bright  the  moon, 

His  mirror :  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 
From  him,  &c 

Ver  629.  In  thefe  fevcn  verfes,  he  fpeaks  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  other  ftars  and  planets;  of 
which  vi'c  have  already  fpoken  at  large,  ver.  tfji. 

Ver.  636.  But  it  feems  almoft  impoffible,  that 
Co  much  heat  and  light,  as  are  diffufed  through 
the  whole  Iky,  immenfe  as  it  is,  fhould  flow  from 
fo  fmall  a  body  as  the  fun,  if  it  l.e  no  bigger  than 
ic  appeari  to  be.    T«  ijitufy  tiui  difficultj,  Lv^ 
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tfctius  teaches,  m  ntrte  verfes,  that  we  may  ima- 
gine the  fun  to  be  as  the  perpetual  fource  of  light 
and  heat ;  becaufe  the  feeds  of  light  and  heat 
continually  flow  from  all  parts  of  the  univerfe  in- 
to the  body  of  the  fun,  as  into  a  great  fountain ; 
lb  that  we  feel  and  perceive  the  heat  and  light, 
not  of  the  fun  only,  but  of  the  whole  world-  To 
■which  he  adds,  in  ten  verfes,  that  perhaps  the  aifj 
near  the  fun,  is  fet  a-fire  by  his  beams;  and  that 
many  fiery  particles,  invifible  to  us,  are  hovering 
about  his  orb ;  and  thence  may  proceed  fo  great  a 
profufion  of  light  and  heat.  Thus  Lucretius,  in  a 
thing  fo  doubtful,  dares  pronounce  nothing  for 
certain. 

Ver.  65a.  The  original  has,  cachfervoribus,  that 
is  to  fay,  invifible  to  us :  For  as  Pafieratius  notes, 
cacui  figniSes  not  only  what  does  not  fee,  but 
alfo  whatever  is  not  feen.  "  Csecuiq  non  tantum 
quod  non  videt,  fed  etiam  quicquid  non  videtur." 
In  Propert.  lib.  ii.  Elcg.  37. 

Vcr.  6^$.  Tn  order  to  explain  the  annual  courfe 
of  the  fun,  ind  the  monthly  courfe  of  the  moon, 
through  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac,  he  firft 
propofes,  in  twenty-five  verfes,  the  opinion  of 
Democritus,  who  taught,  that  the  lower  fpheres 
are  rolled  and  whirled  around  by  the  highcft  orb, 
called  the  prhnum  mbiilr,  either  fwifter  or  more 
flow,  according  to  the  diftance  of  each  fphere 
from  that  higheft  orb.  Thus  the  fun  moves  fwift- 
er than  the  moon  ;  becaufe  the  fun  is  higher,  and 
therefore  the  figns  more  feldom  overtake,  and 
jjafs  by  him,  than  they  do  by  her.  Nor  is  it  then 
ftrangc,  that  the  moon  runs  through  all  the  figns 
fai  one  month,  which  the  fun  goes  through  but  in 
twelve^ 

The  two  firft  of  thefe  verfes  are  tranfcribed, 
Vord  for  word,  from  Oowley,  David,  i.  p-  19.  of 
the  folio  edition.     The  original  runs  thus : 

Nee  ratio  folis  fimplex,  nee  certa  patefcit, 
Quo  pa<9o  aeftivis  e  partibus  .^gocerotis, 
Brumales  adeat  flexus,  atque  indfi  revertens 
Canceris  ad  metas  vertit  fe  ad  folfiitiales. 

Which  our  tranflatcr  has  rendered  in  the  two 
verfes,  that  follow  thefe  of  Cowley. 

The  fouth  and  north  pole,  which  are  two 
points  about  which  the  heavens  are  rolled;  fo 
calkd  from  {rnXisn,  I  turn,  whence  the  Latins  cal- 
led them  vertices.  The  north  pole  is  always  vifible 
to  us,  and  to  the  French,  Italians,  &c.  The 
fouth  is  tiever  feen  by  us,  but  by  thofe  whom  we 
call  Antipodes.     See  above,  ver.  545. 

Ver.  656.  Cowley  calls  the  walk  of  the  fun 
crooked,  by  reafon  of  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac, 
through  which  he  makes  his  annual  revolution. 
See  the  note  on  ver.  661. 

Ver.  658.  The  figns,  in  m«ter  of  aftrology, 
«re  afterifms,  or  configurations  of  fixed  ftar» : 
y^hich  are  imaginary  forms,  devifed  by  aftrolo- 
gers,  the  better  to  comprehend  and  diftinguifh 
thofe  ftars  from  one  another.  Thus  one  afterifm  is 
called  the  Bear,  another  the  Dragon,  &c.  to  the 
number  of  forty-eight  in  all,  according  to  the  an- 
cient aflrologers ;  befides  a  few  lately  invented  by 
9%  di{c«ver€rs  of  the  fouth  pole.    It  is  not  a- 


greed  who  firft  feduced  the  ftars  into  afterifms, 
or  conftcUations;  nor  is  it  an  ea(y  talk  to  recon.* 
cile  the  different  mnrphofes  or  figures  in  the  feve- 
ral  fpheres  of  the  Chaldeans,  Perfians,  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Arabians,  Indians,  Chinefes,  and  Tartars; 
of  whofe  opinions  in  this  matter,  the  various  dif- 
ference may  be  feen  in  the  defcription  of  Abu 
Maiher,  commonly  called  Albumazar,  in  Aben 
Ezrade  DecanisSijjnoruni, publilhed  byScaliger,  in 
his  notes  on  Manilnis  ;  of  all  which  Salmafii's,  in 
Prsefat.  ad  Diatrib.  de  Antiq.  Aftrolog.  believes 
thofe  of  the  Greeks,  which  are  moft  commonly 
ufed  amon^fl  us,  to  be  of  latcft  date.  A*  to  the 
names  of  tlie  ftars,  it  is  fcarce  doubted,  but  that 
Adam  fii  ft  impofed  them ;  though  all  thofe  ap- 
pellations, except  fome  few  preferved  in  fcrip- 
ture  are  fiiice  utterly  loft.  Yet  moft  of  the  names 
we  now  ufe,are  above  two  thoufand years  ftanding, 
a?,  appears  by  Heliod  and  Homer.  They  were 
not,  however,  all  named  at  one  and  the  fame 
time  ;  for  fome  are  of  late  denomination,  parti- 
cularly that  which  Conon,  Antinous,  and  other* 
call  Coma  Berenices.  Some  report  Aftrseus  to  be 
the  firft  who  gave  names  to  the  ftars ;  whom  for 
that  reafon 
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As  Aratus  fays  in  Germanicus;  and  other*  afcribe 
it  to  Mercury.  To  give  the  feveral  names  of  the 
figns  and  conftellations,  would  engao;e  me  in  too 
tedious  a  talk  ;  1  will  therefore  confine  myfelf  to 
the  two  Lucretius  here  mentions,  which  are  jEgo- 
ceros  and  Cancer. 

iEgoceros,  by  the  Greeks,  called  'Aiyex'.ftty 
from  tt/|,  a  goat,  and  xi^us,  a  horn,  and  'A/j/Za-**" 
by  the  Latins  Capricornus;  Hircus  .^quorjs,  by 
Afclepiadius,  and  Vomanus,  Pelagi  Procella,  by 
Vitalis :  and  thus  Horace, 

Tyrannus 

Hefperise  Capricornus  undae. 

The  poets  fabled,  that  /Egoceros  was  born  of  the 
goat  Amalthea,  and  piared  by  Jupiier  among  the" 
ftars,  in  memory  of  that  god's  having  been  nourifti- 
ed  with  the  fame  milk.  Some  fay  that  this  was 
made  a  conftellation  in  honour  of  ^gipan,  the  fon 
of  Jupiter  by  the  Olenian  goat;  but  others,  with 
more  reafon,  that  iE<jipaH  was  fofter-brother  to 
Jupiter,  and  fon  of  j^ga,  the  wife  of  Pan,  from 
whence  he  had  his  name.  And  Baffus  in  Ger- 
manic- from  the  authority  of  Ephnenides,  writes, 
that  .ffigipan  afllfted  Jupiter  in  his  wars  againft 
the  Titans,  and  helped  him  to  put  on  his  armour; 
for  which  reafon  he  was  honoured  with  this  ce- 
leftial  dignity  :  he  was  rcprefented  half  goat,  half 
fifti,  the  reafon  of  which,  fays  the  Scholiaft  on  Ara- 
tus, was,  becaufe  having  found  on  the  fea  fhore» 
the  (hell  of  a  murex  or  purple-fifti,  he  wound  Jt  as 
if  it  had  been  a  horn,  and  fo  ftruck  a  panic  fear 
into  the  Titans,  whence  he  came  to  be  figured 
with  a  tail  like  a  fea  monfter.  The  fun  entering 
into  this  fign,  makes  the  winttr  folftice.  Cancer, 
by  the  Greeks  called  Ka^xTvet,  a  Crab,  is  faid  to 
have  been  kUled  by  Hercules  for  biting  hinv  b/ 
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the  foot,  when  he  encountered  the  ferpent  Hydra, 
and  to  have  been  made  a  conftcllation  at  the  en- 
treaty of  Juno.  This  fign  is  in  that  part  of  the 
heaven,  which  the  fun  reaches  about  the  middle 
of  June,  and  then  makes  our  greateft  heats,  longed 
daj's,  and  fummer  folfticc.  Moreover,  thefe  two 
ligns,  Cancer  and  Capricornus,  are  celebrated  by 
the  Chaldaic,  Pythagorean,  and  Platonic  philcfo- 
phcrs,  the  firft  of  them  for  being  the  gate  by 
which  fouls  defctnd  into  human  bodies  ;  the  laft 
for  being  that  by  which  they  re-afcend  into  hea- 
ven, whence  they  call  Cancer,  Forta  hominum, 
and  Capricornus,  For  a  dcorum.  Macrobius  in 
Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  12.  fays,  that  the  natural 
philofophers  called  thefe  two  figns,  Ftrtas  So.'is, 
the  gates  of  the  fun ;  and  then  having  given  tHe 
reafon  of  it,  he  adds :  "  Per  has  partas  anima  de 
coelo  in  terras  meare,  et  de  terris  in  coelum  re- 
meare  creduntur ;  ideo  honiinum  una,  altera  deo- 
rum  yocatur  :  hominum  Cancer,  quia  per  hunc  in 
inferiora  defcenfus  eft.  Capricornus  Deorum,  quia 
per  ilium  aflima:  in  propriae  immortalitatis  fedem, 
€t  in  Deorum  numerum  revertuntur."  See  like- 
wife.  Cue!.  Rh»)dig.  Antiq.  l>cd:.  lib.  xv.  cap.  23. 
and  Kircher  in  CEdip.  .^gypt.  tom.  ii.  p.  ^^£. 

_Ver.  660.  Homer  and  Ovid  make  the  moon  to 
te  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  horfes,  one  black, 
the  other  white ;  of  which  BafTus  in  Germanic, 
gives  thi^  reafon,  becaufe,  fays  he,  (he  fometimes 
is  feen  by  day,  as  well  as  in  the  night.  Others 
w^ill  have  her  to  be  drawn  by  oxen  ;  and  there- 
fore Nonnus  in  Dionyf.  lib.  xii.  calls  her. 

Of  Dcth  which  we  have  exprefs  reprefentations  in 
the  Roman  coins ;  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  the 
cmprefs  Julia  Domna.  See  Triftan.  in  his  Com- 
mentar.  tom.  ii.  p.  129.  She  is  liktwife  faid  to  be 
<lrawn  by  mules,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  above, 
ver.  619.  Claudian,  lib.  iii.  de  laudibus  Stiliconii, 
makes  her  to  be  drawn  by  (lags  in  regard  of  the 
fwiftnefs  of  her  motion  ;  and  fo  too  (he  is  repre- 
i^epted  in  fcveral  confular  and  imperial  coins,  that 
inay  be  fcen  in  Urlinus,  Golzius,  and  Gorlreuf. 

Ver.  661.  662.  The  zodiac  is  called  by  Ptolomy 
KixXoi  tZ-j  Zuoluy,  the  circle  of  animals,  becaufe  it 
is  divided  into  twelve  figns,  all  of  which  re- 
femble,  either  men  or  fome  other  living  crea- 
tures, that  are  defcribed  and  marked  in  the  zo- 
diac at  equal  diflances  from  one  another.  By  the 
Latins  it  is  called  ftgnifer,  and  by  the  Greeks 
"Zz/iiifooos.  It  is  defcribed  to  be  a  circle,  or  ra- 
ther a  zone,  obliquely  pafling  fiom  eaft  to  weft, 
by  the  equlnodlial  and  folftiiial  points,  and  part- 
ed in  the  midft  by  the  ecliptic,  which  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  the  one  northern,  the  other  fouth- 
ern,  both  which  are  terniinated  by  the  circum- 
ferences of  two  imaginary  circles,  lefs  than  one  of 
the  great  circles,  and  is  far  diftant  from  the  e- 
cliptic,  as  is  the  greateft  latitude  of  any  planet 
from  thence.  The  invention  of  this  circle  is  by 
fome  afcribed  to  Pythagoras,by  others  toCEnepides 
the  Chian,  and  by  others  to  Anaximander  the 
^lUelian.     See  Plutarch,  de  Placic.   Philofoph, 
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and  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  Manlllus,  lib.  1.  ver, 675.1 
fpeaking  of  the  zodiac,  fays. 

Nee  vifus  aciemque  fiJgit,  tantumque  notari 
Mente  poteft,  ficut  cernuntur  nieme  priores; 
Sed  nttet  ingenti  ftellatus  baitheus.orbe, 
Infignemque  facit  calato  lumine  mundum. 

Which  Creech  renders  as  follows : 

It  is  not  hid,  nor  is  it  hard  to  find. 
Like  others,  open  only  to  the  mind  : 
For  like  a  belt,  with  ftuds  of  ftars,  the  fkles 
It  girds,  and  graces  ;  and  invites  the  eyes. 

And  Scaliger,  in  his  note  on  that  pafTage,  farther 
obferves,  that  it  has  this  in  common  with  the  Ga- 
laxy or  Milky  Way,  that  both  of   them  are  not^ 
like    all    the    other   circles  of   the   fphere,    xiyv 
^io^fi'iii,  perceivable  only  to  reafon,  but  that  they 
are  both   of  them   vifible   to  the  fight  likewife, 
which   none   cf  the   others  are.      Yet   Manilius 
feems  to  fpeak  poetically,,  making  the  zodiac  a 
vifible  circle,  becaufe  the  twelve  figns  moving  in, 
it  are  vifible;  but  properly  fpeaking,  as  it  is  taken, 
for  a  fafcia  or  zone  only,  it  is  no  otherwife  perr,. 
ceptible  than  by  reafon ;   and  therefore  Geminu* 
in  Ifagog,  rightly  fays,  that  of  all  the  circles  in; 
the  heavens,  only  the  yia  Lailea,  is  perceivable, 
by  fenfe,  the  others  being  no  otherwife  difcern-; 
ible  than  by  the  eye  of  reafon.     Moreover,    coiiTt 
cerning   the  zodiac,   there  are   thefe  five  things, 
that  chiefly  deferve  to  be  known.    I.  It  is  divided; 
into  360  parts  or  degrees;   each  fign  into  30   de-^ 
grcts  ;  one  of  which  degrees,  or  thereabouts,  the 
fun   makes  or  completes  every  day,   by  his  pri- 
mary or  own  proper  motion,  proceeding  or  going 
forward  from   the   weft  to  eaft ;  and  thus  in  a- 
bout  the  fpace  of  a  year  he  rur.s  through  the 
twelve   figns;    meanwhile    by   his   feconoary    or 
common  motii-n,  which  the  Latins  calls  mz/»<uj,  a^ 
whirl,   proceeding  from  eaft  to   weft,  he  makes 
the  compafs  of  the  whole  earth   in   the  fpace  of 
four  and  twenty  hours.     II.  The  order  and  names 
of  the  figns  are  contained  in  thefe  verfes: 

Sunt  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer,  L,co,  Virgo, 

Libraque,  Scorpius,  Arcitencns,  Caper,  Amphora", 

Pifces. 

Which  being  moft  of  them  animals,  the  circle  was 
from  thence  called  Zodiac,  from  the  Greek  word 
Z,a^ia)i,  which  fignifies  an  animal,  as  we  hinted 
before.  III.  Aries  anfwers  to  the  month  of  March, 
about  the  tenth  of  which  month  the  fun  is  faid  to 
enter  into  that  fign,  and  to  run  through  all  of  it 
by  about  the  tenth  of  April,  at  which  time  he 
enters  into  Taurus :  and  in  like  manner  of  all  the 
reft.  IV.  Ft  is  called  oblique,  becauie  it  is  not  at  an 
equal  diftance  frooi  each  pole  :  but  being  carried 
crofs  the  torrid  zone,  it  reaches  both  the  tropica^ 
and  twice  divides  the  circle  of  the  equator.  la 
the  firft  degree  of  Cancer  it  touches  the  north 
tropic,  which  is  thence  called  the  tropic  '  f  Cancer: 
It  touches  the  fouth  tropic  in  the  firft  degree  of 
Capricorn,  whence  that  tropic  has  the  name  of 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  cuts  the  equator  ia 
the  firft  degree  of  Aries,  and  in  the  firft  de^Qf 
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cf  Libra.  V.  When  the  fun  comes  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  about  the  tenth  of  June,  then  is  our 
height  of  fummer,  or  fummer  foliUce  :  when  a- 
bout  the  tenth  of  December,  he  reaches  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn,  then  is  our  depth  of  winter,  or  the 
winter  folftice.  Thefe  tropics  have  their  name 
from  Tfi'Tt),  1  turn,  becaufe  when  the  fun  has 
reached  to  either  of  them,  he  turns  his  courfe 
back  again  towards  the  other.  Moreover,  when 
the  fun  reaches  to  the  fecftion  of  Aries,  which  he 
does  about  the  tenth  of  March,  then  is  the  vernal 
equinox;  when  he  comes  to  the  feftion  of  Libra, 
about  the  twelfth  of  September,  then  is  the  au- 
tumnal equinox. 

Ver.  66a.  To  the  famepurpofe  Cowley: 

The  felf  fame  fun 

At  once  does  flow  and  fwiftly  run  : 

Sviriftly  his  daily  journey  goes, 

But  treads  his  annual  with  a  ftatelier  pace  ; 

And  does  three  hundred  rounds  indofe 

Within  one  yearly  circles  fpace, 

At  once  with  double  courfe  m  the  fame  fphere, 

He  runs  the  day  and  walks  the  year. 

Ver.  6.65.  Of  him  fee  Book  III.  ver.  356.  and 
ver.  1044.  and  Book  IV.  ver.  335. 

Ver  680.  In  thefe  thirteen  verfes  he  introduces 
two  feveral  airs,  waiting  on  the  fun  and  moon  : 
by  one  of  which  they  are  fhoved  down  from 
Cancer  to  Capricorn ;  and  by  the  other  heaved 
up  again  from  Capricorn  to  Cancer,  and  this  at 
fixcTd  and  certain  times  ;  And  that  it  may  not  feeni 
incredible,  he  bids  us  look  on  the  different  racks 
of  clouds,  which  feveral  winds  drives  feveral 
ways. 

Befides  thefe  and  the  foregoing  opinions,  there 
was  a  third  which  Cicero,  lib.  iii.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
afcribes  to  Cleanthes,  who,  as  if  the  fun  followed 
his  food,  would  have  the  humidity  that  arifes 
from  the  earth  and  from  the  fea  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  fummer  and  winter  folftices.  For  the 
words  of  Cicero  are  thefe,  "  Quid  enim  ?  Non 
eifdefti  vobis  placit  omnem  ignem  paftu  indegere, 
nee  permanere  uUo  modo  poffe  nifi  alatur  i  Ali 
autem  Solem,  Lunam,  et  reliqua  Aflra,  aquis  alia 
dukibus,  alia  marinis  :  eamque  caufam  Cleanthes 
affert,  cur  fe  fol  referat,  nee  longius  progrediatur 
folftitiali  orbe,  itemq;  brumali,  nc  longius  dif- 
cedat  a  cibo  ?"  For  are  not  you  of  opinion  that 
all  fire  requires  food,  and  can  in  no  wile  fubfift, 
unlefs  it  be  nouriftied?  Nay,  that  the  fun,  the 
moon,  and  other  ftars  are  fed,  fome  with  frefli, 
others  with  fea  water  ?  And  does  not  Cleanthes 
allege,  that  the  caufe  of  the  fun's  returning  from 
the  fummer  and  winter  folftice,  and  his  gomg  no 
farther  is,  that  he  may  not  ftraggle  too  far  away 
from  his  meat .' 

Ver.  686.  This  and  the  following  verfe  run 
thus  in  the  original ; 

pt  ratione  pari  lunam  fi:ellafqne  putandum  'fti 
Qux  volvunt  magnos  in  magnis  orbibus  annos, 
Aeribuspofie  alternis  a  partibus  iie. 

Where  we  may  obferve,  that  our  inferpre?er  has 
WtiJly  omitted  the  fecond  of  thofc  verfes,  in 


which  the  poet  feems  to  allude  to  the  periods  of 
the  ftars,  aud  the  revolutions  of  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
I  and  Mars. 

I       Ver.    689.     This  many,  neverthelefs,    deny, 
'  though  it    be  certain,  fays    Faber,  that  there  is 
fcarce  any  tcmpeft  of  thunder  and  lightning,  but 
this  happens. 

Ver.  693,  In  thefe  nine  verfes  he  tells  us  that 
•  night  fucceeds  the  day,  either  becaufe  the  fun, 
'  being  fatigued  with  the  length  of  his  journey  (for 
the  fetting  fun  feems  famt  and  weary),  is  ex- 
tinguifhed  :  Or  clfe  becaufe  he  is  whirled  with 
the  fame  force  beneath  the  earth  by  night,  as  a- 
bove  the  earth  by  day.  Epicurus  in  the  epiftle  to 
Pythocles  fontends,  that  the  rifing  and  fetting  of 
the  fun  may  be  made,  xar  E^^a/v««v  «  irsrla  y%;, 

Ver.  702.  In  thefe  twenty-three  verfes  iie  teaches, 
that  the  fplendor,  which  we  call  che  morning, 
and  which  before  the  rifing  of  the  fun  adorns 
the  heavens,  is  occafioned  becaufe  the  fun  re- 
turning from  weft  to  eaft,  pours  forth  his  rays 
before  he  appears  himfelf :  or  elfe  it  happens,  be- 
caufe the  feeds  of  fire,  that  were  difperfed  abroad 
in  his  journey  the  day  before,  flow  together  in 
the  eaftern  lky,and  illuflrate  the  earth  with  a  fainty 
and  glimmering  light,  before  they  have  formed 
and  kindled  up  anew  the  globe  of  the  fun  And 
if  this  conftaucy  of  the  feeds  flowing  together  to 
one  place  feem  incredible,  let  it  be  confidered,. 
that  no  lefs  a  conftancy  may  be  obferved  in  feve- 
ral other  things.  Thus  plants  ftioot  forth  their 
buds  at  a  fixed  and  certain  feafon  01  the  year  : 
Thus  children  breed  their  teeth  at  a  certain 
age,  <Scc. 

This  laft  opinion,  ridiculous  as  it  \^,  was  nevcr- 
thclefs  embraced  by  Epicurus  and  his  foll'.wers  : 
who  as  Cleomedes.  lib.  ii.  c.  i.  wicncffes,  held 
that  a  new  fun  arofe  daily,  and  was  daily  ex- 
tinguiflied;  and  Servius  upon  the  firft  Gtorgic,. 
fays,  they  did  not  pretend,  that  the  fun  contintaed 
his  courfe  through  the  other  hemifphere  :  but  tiiat 
the  orb  of  a  new  fun  was  always  made  m  the 
eaft ;  or  at  leaft,  that  the  old  fun  was  repaired 
and  lighted  up  anew.  For  Epicurus  did  not  fo 
much  hold  the  quotidian  creation  of  a  new  lun, 
as  the  daily  renovation  of  the  old  :  To  which 
opinion  Horace,  in  Carmine  Seculari,  feems  tg 
allude, 

Alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas,  aliufque  et  idem 

Nafceris.  ■ 

And  Gaflendus  explains  this  opinion  of  Epicurus 
in  thefe  words :  Since  the  ocean  compaffes  the 
earth,  the  fun  may  be  extinguilhed  by  its  waters 
in  the  weft,  and  return  all  along  through  the 
waves  by  the  north  into  the  eaft,  and  rife  from 
thence  rekindled.  Thus  Gafl"endus ;  by  which 
neverthelefs  he  .but  little  mends  the  matter.  Epi- 
curu.s  however  was  not  the  author  of  this  ridicu- 
lous opinion :  For  Xenophanes  the  Colophoniara 
held,  that  the  moon  and  ftars  were  certain  clouds 
fet  on  fire,  and  that  they  were  extinguiftied  every 
day  and  rekindled  ?t  night :  and  that  on  the  cc&=. 
0  0  \\\ 
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rary,  the  fun  was  extjrguifhed  every  night,  and 
rekindled   every  morning  ;  or  to  exprefs  it  jn  the 
words  of  Minutius  Foelix,  "  Congregatis   ignium 
femenibus  folis  alios  atque  aliosfempcr  fplendere." 
Of  the  fame  opinion  likewlfe  was  Heraclitus,  whofe 
laying  wasntXit;  /ttx  i^'h/j-Uiirf  whence  the  proverb 
in  Plato,  "  Heracliteo  fole  citius  extinj^ui."    And 
from  them  Epicurus  received  by  fucceflion, '*  Hx- 
reditatem   ftultitlx,"  as  Lacflantius   calls  it,  this 
inheritance  of  folly.     And  yet  Pomponius  Mela, 
de   fitu    Orbie,  lib.  v.  cap.    6.   relates,   that    the 
riling  fun,  when  beheld  from   mount  Ida,  looks 
different  from  what  it  does  when  regarded  from 
any  other  place  in  the  whole  earth  :   For,  fays  he, 
foon  after  midnight,  many  fmall  bodies  of  fire 
are  feen  difperfed  and  fcattcred  in   the  eaft  :   and 
as  the  day  comes  on,  they  are  feen  to  join  by  de- 
gree* clofer  and  clofcr  together,  till  being  collect- 
ed into  fewer  bodies,  all  of  them,   from  the  firft 
to  the   laft,  are   kindled  into  flames;  and   thefe 
flames,  joining  into  one,  contra<5l  themfclves  into 
a  round  figure,  and  come  to  be   a  vaft   globe    of 
fire,  that  feems  annexed  to  the  earth  ;  then  it  de- 
creafes  by  degrees,  but  ftill  continuing  its  globous 
form  ;  and  the  more  it  leffens,  it  grows  the  more 
bright  and  fulgid  :  at  length  it  difperfesthe  fhades 
of  night,  and  being  made  a  fun,  rifes  with  the 
day.     "   Orientum  folem  Idaus  aliter  quatn   in 
aliis  terris  folet,  afpjcit.     Oftenrantur  nanique  ex 
fummo    vertice   ejus  fpe<Santibns  pene  a   media 
nodle  fparfi  ignes  paflim  micare,  &  ut  lux  appro- 
pinquat,  ita  coire  et  fe  conjunjere  videntur,  donee 
jnagis    magifque    coUetSli,    paucioris    deinde,    ex 
una  ad  poftremam  flamma  ardeant  :  et  cum  diej 
chra  lux,  et  incendio  fimilis  affulfjt,  cogit  fe,  ac 
Totundat,    et  fit   ingens  globus :    diu   is  quoque 
ffrandis,    et  terris  anneiusapparet :  deinde  pauia- 
tim  decrefcens  :   et  quantum  decrefcit,  eo   clari- 
«r  ;  fugat  noviffeme  neiftem,  et  cum  die,  jam  fol 
lafbus,  attollitur.     Pompon.   Mela,  lib.  v.  de  fitu 
Of  bis,  cap.  6."     This  too  is  confirmed  by  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  whofe  account  of  thjs  matter  we  will 
jive  below,  v.  711. 
Ver.  705!.  Lncret. 


-Rofeam  Matuto  per  eras 


JEthcris  auroram  defert,  et  lumina  pandit. 

S/f  atuta,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  was  the  goddefs  ?no, 
•w  horn  the  Greeks  called  Leucothea,  and  the  La- 
%i  ns,  Matuta ;  the  daughter  of  Caducu-s.  "  Ino 
«lea  dicitur,  quz  Leucothea  a  "GraEcis,  a  nobis 
"^l  atuta  dicitur ;  cum  fit  Caduci  filia."  De  Nat. 
Deor.  Lib.  iii.  And  Milton, 

To  refalute  the  world  with  facred  light 
Leucothea  wak'd,  and  with  frefli  dews  embalip'd 
The  earth  :    and  now  the  fmiling  morn  begins 
JSer  rofy  progrcfs. 

Ver.  711.  There  are  two  mountains  of  this 
»am  e  :  one  in  Crete,  the  other  in  Phrygia,  which 
Jaft  i  n  one  chain  of  mountains  rune  through  the 
yrhol  e  spuntry  nf  Troa« :  The  northern  part  of 
it  re  aches  to  the  fliore  of  the  Propontic ;  the  weft 
to  t  he  Hellefpont,  the  fouth  to  the  gulf  of  Ad- 
ram  tytcwn  lu  the  JEg^an  fca^  apd  the  call  look 


over  the  place  where  flood  the  eity  of  Tray  :  apd 
in  this  part  of  it  Paris  gave  his  judgment  of  the 
three  goddeCfss.  This  was  the  higheft  part  of  all 
the  mountain,  and  that  of  which  Lucretius  fpeaks : 
Strabo  calls  the  tup  of  it  Gargarus.  Of  the  fun- 
nfing,  beheld  from  this  mountain  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus, lib.  xvij.  p.  491.  Gives  the  following  ac- 
count 

rij^os,  xa.1arh,TS  Kyva:  Ea-iraAijy  It  ecx^ai  ry,(  ksou. 
pits  Si«  T^K  vnnifiia.*  rs  vionyjn'],;  'At^os   uri^^ffi  y',. 

»jAmv  in   rai;   mx'jo;   itrni   e'KriiXA.o»Ja  rag  iicfitx}  in 

ei  <ruva.yira.,  rauja  zr^is  'if  /AiyJof.  "us  av/-,„rii,  rfi. 
^Xiip^  %,a.;r,fta,  xai  r»lt  rrii  riuUa$  iviXctHmrr,! ,  t» 
(patvifitvt,  tS  r.XlH  fi'iy'Jos  -rXii^ufl,  ttjv  rns  hnionf 
liaiiiriv  Kcclaffxtaa^H.  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay  : 
A  fingular  and  wonderful  thing  happens  in  thj» 
mountain  :  For,  about  the  rifing  of  the  Dog-flar, 
there  is  fo  great  a  calmnefs  of  the  circumfufed 
air  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  that  the  higheft 
part  of  it  is  above  the  leaft  breath  of  wind  :  and 
even  while  it  is  yet  night,  the  fun  is  feen  to  rife, 
not  in  a  globous  and  circular  figure,  but  in  a  flame 
difperfed  here  and  there  iq  fuch  a  manner,  that 
many  fires  feem  to  touch  the  horizon ;  but  all 
of  them  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  contraift  them- 
felyes  into  one  magniti^de,  which  takes  up  the 
fpacc  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and  at  length 
the  day  appearing,  the  complete  magnitude  of 
the  fun  appears  hkewife,  and  ftiincs  with  its  ac- 
cuftomed  daily  light. 

Ver.  725.  It  has  always  been  accounted  a  won- 
derful thing  that  the  days  and  nights  lengthen 
and  ihorten  fo  regularly  in  the  courfe  of  the  year, 
that  the  alternate  changes  of  the  length  and 
fliortnefs  of  both  of  them  are  exadly  varied  by 
turns  both  in  fummer  and  winter.  Of  this  the 
poet  affigns  three  caufes  :  I.  It  may  happen,  fays 
he,  becaufe  the  fun  makes  his  rounds  above  and 
below  the  earth  more  fwiftly  at  fome  times  than 
at  others,  inafmuch  as  the  ways  or  places  through 
which  he  travels  are  longer  er  fhorter.  This  is 
contained  in  feventeen  vcrfes,  in  which  he  like- 
wife  defcribes  the  unequal  fegmcnts  of  the  diur- 
nal and  nodurnal  circles  in  the  oblique  pofition 
of  the  fphere  ;  but  from  this  rule  he  excepts  the 
equator,  which  in  every  obliquity  is  divided  from 
the  horizon  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  this  is  the 
reafon  that  the  fun,. being  twice  within  the  year 
placed  in  the  equator,  makes  two  equinoxes  in  all 
countries  whatever.  II.  Then  he  adds,  in  four 
verfes,  another  reafon,  and  fays,  that  there  may 
perhaps  be  certain  places  in  the  flcy  where  the 
lun  finds  more  or  lefs  refiflance,  and  this  may  re- 
tard or  haften  bis  courfe.  III.  He  fays  it  may 
happen,  becaufe  thofe  fires  that  cither  compofe  or 
kindle  the  fun,  may,  at  certain  feafons  of  the 
year,  affemble  and  meet  more  flowly  in  tbc 
eaftern  flcy  than  they  do  at  others. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  true  and  genuine  rea- 
fon ;  for  the  iae^uality  of  th^  days  and  oightst ' 
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procceds'from  ihc  oblique  pofition  and  cite  of  the  zo- 
diac ;  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they  who  have 
a  perpetual  equinox,  that  is  to  fay ,  thofe  that  live 
under  the  equator,  never  have  the  leaft  inequality, 
but  a  conftant  equality  of  day  sand  nights,  becaule 
they  inhabit  under  a  ftraight  and  dired  fphere  ; 
but  thofe  that  live  towards  either  of  the  poles 
have  their  days  and  nights  longer  or  (borter  ac- 
cording as  they  are  more  remote  from  the  pole, 
or  nearer  advanced  to  it.  But  fuch  as  live  in  the 
mod  oblique  fphere,  that  is  to  fay,  under  cither 
of  the  poles,  have  fix  months  of  continual  light, 
and  by  turns  as  many  of  continual  night  and 
darknefs;  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  what  Pli- 
ny, lib.  iv.  cap.  la.  fays  of  them,  that  they, 
«'  ferere  matutinis,  meridie  metere,  occidente  fole 
foetus  arborum  decerpere,  nodibus  in  fpecus  con- 
di,"  &c.  fow  in  the  morning,  reap  at  noon,  ga- 
ther the  fruits  of  the  trees  at  funfet,  hide  them- 
felves  in  caverns  at  night,  &c.  And  thus  we 
know, 

Quid  tantum  oceano  properent  fe  tingere  foles 
Hyberni  :  vel  quae  tardis  mora  nodibus  obftet. 

Firg.  Georg.  ii.  ver.  481. 

What  drives  the  chariot  on  of  winter's  light, 
And  ftops  the  lazy  waggon  of  the  night. 
As  Cowley  expreffes  it. 

Ver.  733.  In  this  and  the  following  fix  verfes, 
Lucretius  defcribes  the  equinodlial  circle,  which, 
by  the  Greeks  is  called,  itnfit^ms,  by  the  Latins, 
«'  squidialis,  aquinodialis,  sequator,"  and  "  cin- 
gulum  mundi,"  and  by  mariners  it  is  commonly 
called  the  line.     It  is  one  of  the  greateft  circles  of 
the  fphere;  its  poles  are  the  fame  with  the  poles 
of  the  world  ;  from  either  of  which  it  is  equally 
diftant,  and  divides  the  celeftial  globe  into  the 
northern   and  fouthern   hemifphere.     Chriiloph. 
Clavius  in  Sacrobofc.  defcribes  it  by  an  imaginary 
line,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
extended  to  the  firft  point,   either  of  Aries  or 
Libra,   and  thence  carried  about   by  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  prrmum  mobile.     Of  this  equinoc- 
tial circle,  thefe  things  chiefly  deferve  to  be  ob- 
ferved  :  I.  That  it  parts  as  well  the   terreftrial  as 
the  celeftial  globe,  and  is  divided  into  360  de- 
grees, as  every  other  greater  or  leffcr  circle  is, 
becaufe  «f  the  eafy  divifion  of  this  number  into  a 
jnoiety,  a  third,  a  fourth,  fifth,  fixch,  or  eighth  ; 
its  fixth,  for  example,  being  fixty,  which  number 
admits  of  many  more  divifions  without  any  frac- 
tions.    II.  The  fun,  being  pofited  in  the  equi- 
podial,  makes  the  daj s  and  nights  even,  and  then 
the  equinovflial  divides  the  fphere  into  the  nor- 
thern and  fouthern  hemifpheres,  whofe  poles  ^re 
the  poles  of  the  world.     HI.  Fifteen  degrees  of 
this  circle  rife  hourly  on  one  part,  and  as  many 
fet  every  hour  on  the  other;  fo  that  one  degree 
of  it  rifes  every  four  minutes  of  an  hour.     For 
which  reafon  the  equinodial  is  faid  to  be  the 
tneafure  of  the  frimum  mokde.     IV.  This  circle 
ihows  the  equinoctial  points,  which  happen  twice 
every  year;   i.  About  the  eleventh  of  Marfh, 
when  the  fun  enters  into  the  firft  degree  of  Axles; 


a.  About  the  thirteenth  of  September,  when  he 
enters  into  the  firft  degree  of  Libra.  V.  It  di- 
vides the  zodiac  into  two  moieties,  the  fouthern 
and  the  northern,  and  thence  the  figns  are  diftin- 
guilhed  into  thofe  of  the  north  and  fouth.  VI.  It 
i.s  the  mealure  of  time,  and  ftiows  wbat  declina- 
tion the  ftars,  or  the  parts  of  the  ecliptic  have, 
either  northern  or  fouthern.  VU.  Laftly,  In  this 
circle  are  obferved  the  afcenfions  and  defcenfions 
of  the  zodiacal  figns. 

Ver.  735.  That  is,  between  the  north  and 
fouth  poles;  Lucretius  fays,  "  Medio  curfu  flatu« 
aquilonis  et  auftri,"  which  are  indeed  two  winds, 
the  firft  of  which  blows  from  the  north,  the  laft 
from  the  fouth,  and  which  are  commonly  taket» 
by  poets  for  the  north  and  fouth  points,  or  poles 
of  the  world. 

Ver.  736.  Lucr.  "  Diftinet  xquato  coilum  dif. 
crimine  metas  :"  where  by  metas  he  means  the 
two  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  which  are 
the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  fun's  revolution,  and 
which  he  never  paffes.     They  were  called  tropics 
from  the  Greek  word  r^o<xh,  which  fignifies  con- 
verfion,  or  turning,  becaufe  the  fun,  when  he 
comes  at  thofe  circles,  turns  back  again  towards 
the  equator,  nor  ever  goes  beyond  thofe  bounds, 
either  to  the  north  or  fouth  :  Hence  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  lib.  v.  r«:romat. 
obferves,  hieroglyphically  defcribed  the   tropics 
under  the  figure  of  two  dogs,  as  if  they  were  . 
guards  deputed  by  nature  to  keep  in  and  reftrain 
the  fun  from  running  beyond  his  bounds.     The 
firft   among  the   Greeks   who   found   out  thefe 
tropics  is  faid  to  be  Thales,  the  Milefian ;  who 
likewife  wrote  a  particular  treatife  of  them,  as 
Eudemus  in  Laertius  witneffes.     The  tropic  of 
Cancer  is  called  Tg«crix«V  Se^<»e5.  i-  c.  "  Tropicus 
xftivus,"  from  the  heat  of  fummer,  which  we  in 
this  ni)rthei;n  hemifphere  enjoy,  when  the  fun  is 
neareft   to   that  circle,  which  is  thus  defcribed : 
A  fmaller  circle,  parallel  to  the  equator,  whofe 
diftance  from  thence  is  equal  to  the  fun's  greaiefb 
declination,  or  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  which 
it  touches  in  the  firft  point  of  Cancer.     Its  ofl5ce, 
on  one  fide,  is  to  terminate  the  torrid  zone,  and, 
on.the  other,  the  northern  temperate  zone,  and 
to  make   the   fummer  folftice  and  longeft  day 
northward,  and  the  winter  folftice  or  ftiorteft  day 
fouthward.     The  tropic  of  Capricorn  is  likewife 
defcribed  ;  a  fmaller  circle,  parallel  to  the  equa- 
tor, whofe  diftance  from  thence  is  equal  to  the 
fun's  greateft  declination,  and  touches  the  eclip- 
tic in  the  firft  point  of  Capricorn ;  on  one  fide, 
bounding  the  torrid  fouthern  zone,  on  the  other, 
the  fouthern  temperate  zone,  making  the  winter 
folftice  or  fhorteft  day  northward,  and  the  fum- 
mer  folftice,    and   the   longeft   day   fouthward. 
Moreover,  the  folftices  were  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  days  do  then  increafe  and  fliortcn  fo  very 
flewly,  that  they  can  fcarcc  be  perceived  to  do 
either,  iftfomuch  that  "  quafi  fiftatur  fol."     The 
reafon  of  which  cannot  be  better  given,  than  in 
the  words  of  Julius  Scaliger,  in  Problemat.  Gel- 
lian.     "  Is  circulus,  quem  fol  quotidie  fignat,  non 
eft  circulus,  Ced  magisquaedam  fpira.  Nequc  eninj. 
61  o  iii} 


i^4  CREECH'S    L 

.  revoIutJonIs  finis  codettt  committitur,  unde  ini- 
tium  haboerat  :  'Major  enim  diHantia  eft  a  pundlo 
unde  digreffus  eft,  ad  pundum,  ad  quern  horx 
viginti   quatuor  eum  perdurere :  ubi   prof  ior  fit 
lis  lighis,   quae   propius  ad  aequirodium  accedunt, 
propter  obliquitatem.     Itaque  cum  tendit  ad  fol- 
ftitia,   proptfT  lineae  prope  re(?litudinetn,  vis  va- 
riat;  indefolftitiadidta:"  Whirh  is  as  much  as 
to  fay  :   That  circle  which  the  fun  defcribes  by 
his  daily  motion,  is  not  properly  a  circle,  but  ra- 
thcr  a-fpiraljirie:   Forthe  end   of  its  revolution 
does  not  terminate  iri  the  point,  whence  it  began. 
For  its  diftance  from  the  point,  from  whence  the 
fun  fet  forward,  to  that  to  which  he  arrives  by 
his  daily  courfe  of  twenry-four  hours,  is  greater 
when  he  approaches  neareft  to  thofe  figns  that 
are  next  the  cquinoflial,  by  reafon  of  the  obliqui- 
ty of  his  courfe  :  But  when  he  draws  near  to  the 
folftitial  points,  there  appears  fcarce  any  varia- 
fion  of  his  courfe,  becaufe  the  line  is  then  almoft 
ttraight  and  dired  ;  whence'  it   is  called  the  fol- 
ftice.     Moreover,  Macn.bius,  lib.  i.  cap.  n.  tells 
us,  that  the  Egyptians  reprefented  the  ftatute  of 
rhe  fun  with  his  head  fliaved  on  one  fide,  and 
having  long  hair  on  the  other,  to  intimatb,  by  the 
firft,  the  time  of  the  winter  folftice,  "  cum  velut 
abrafis  incrementis,  angufta  nianente  extaritia,  ad 
minimum  diei  fol  pervenerit  fpatium  ;"  ty  the 
ktter,  his  fummer  folftice,  or  his  full  grown  fplen- 
dour,  to  which  he  arrives  ty  degrees,  emerging 
again  from  thofe   ftraits  and  dens  which  were 
his  abode  in  the  winter  tropic,  into  the  fummer 
hemifphcre:    "ex    quibus  latebris    vel    auguftiis 
rurfus  emergens,  ad  -.Tsftivum  heniifphsrium  tan- 
quam  enafcens  in  augmenta  porrigitur  :"  as  the 
fame  author  exprcfies  it  in  the  place  above  cited. 
Sue  above,  vcr.  658. 
■   Ver.  737.-  Of  this,  fee  above,  vcr.  66r. 

Ver.  742.  Thefe  four  verfes  contain  a  fecond 
caufe  or  reafon  of  the  increafe  and  decreafe  of  the 
days  and  nights  :  But  this  is  indeed  a  weak  ar- 
gument ;  for  how  can  the  air's  being  more  Or 
kfs  thick  make  the  fun  rife  later  or  fooner  ? 

Ver.  746.  In  thefe  three  verfes,  he  alleges  a 
third  reafon,  which  is  of  equal  force  with  the  laft ; 
as  if  the  days  or  nights  were  longer  or  ftiorttr' 
becaufe  the  feeds  of  light  flow,  and  meet  toge- 
ther, fometimes  foontr,  fometimes  later,  to  repair 
the  decayed  fplendour  of  the  fun.  But  by  lub- 
joiningthis  third  caufe,  the  poet  feems  to  ob- 
fervc,  what  i«  likewife  generally  taken  notice  of, 
that  not  only  the' day  and  the  night,  but  that  the 
morning  and  the  evening  twilight  are  fometinres 
iliorter  than  they  are  at  others  :  For,  in  an  ob- 
lique fphere,  the  duration,  as  well  of  the  twilight 
before  ftin-rifing,  as'  of  the  twilight  after  fun- fet, 
»<  unequal  throughout  the  year,  being  longer  in 
the  fummer,  and  ftiorter  in  the  winter  ;  becaufe, 
fnice  the  twilight  cither  begins  in  the  morning] 
t)r  ends  in  the  evening,  when  the  fun  is  eighteen 
degrees  pefpcfidiciilarly  taheti,  below  the  hori- 
«on,  the  bows  bf  the  ctimpafs,  or  circuit  of  the 
furr,  who,  with  thofe  degrees  either  rifcs  iri  rhe 
mornmp,  or  goes  down  in  the  evening,  ire  larger 
in  fummtr,  and  Ids  in  winter.    Bcfidas,  this  inc-i 
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quality  is  the  greater  the  more  diftant  we  ars 
Irom  the  equa'or.  And  yet  we  may  not  beliere 
that  the  evening  twilight  is  longeft  about  the 
fummer  folftice  and  fliorteft  about  the  winter- 
for  indeed  it  is  rather  fomewhat  fliorteft  of  alj 
before  the  vernal,  and  after  the  autumnal  equi- 
noxes. But  it  might  feem  tedious  to  purfue  thefe 
matters  farther. 

Ver.  749.  Here  the  poet  inquires  into  the 
caufes,  why  the  moon  changes  herfelf  into  fo 
many  fiiape»:  For  as  Ovid  JVIetam.  xv.  ver.  196. 
fays,  ' 

Nee  par,  aut  eadem  noiaurnje  forma  Dianx 
Efle   poteft   unquam;    femperque    hodierna  fe- 

quente, 
SI  crefcit,  minor  eft ;  major,  fi  contrahit  orbem. 
Which  Dryden  thus  tranflates, 

Not  equal  light  th'  unequal  moon  adorns, 

Or  m  her  wexirig,  or  her  waning  horns  :      '       - 

For  cv'ry  day  flie  wanes,  her  face  is  lefs, 

But  gathering  into  globe,  flie  fattens  at  i'ncreafe. 

Drydata 
Now  Lucretius  tells  us,  in  thefe  twelve  verfes^ 
that  if  ftic  receive  her  light  from  the  fun,  if  flie 
be  a  globous  body,  and  laftly,  if  flie  make  her 
rounds  below  the  fun,  then  they  explain  aright 
her  various  and  manifold  phafes,  who  fay,  that 
the  mo6n  changes  her  face  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent light  flie  receives  from  the  fun,  as  flie  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  him,  or  retires  farther  from 
him.  This  too  is  the  opinion  of  almoft  all  the 
mathematicians,  and  of  all' the  poets,  elpecially  of 
Maniliu?,  lib.  ii.  ver.  96.      ' 

Tu  quoque  fraternis  reddis  fie  oribus  ora, 

Atque  itcrum  ex  iifdem  repetis,  quantumque  rc- 

liquit, 
Aut  dedit  ille,  refers ;  et  fydus  fjrdere  conftas. 
Which  Creech  thus  renders : 


For  as  the  moon  in  deepeft  darknefs  mourns. 
Then  rays  receives,  and  points  her  borrow'd  horns; 
Then  turns  her  face,  and  with  a  fmile  invites. 
The  full  cfl"ufions  of  her  brother's  lights. 

"^'er.  755.  For  when  the  moon  is  at  full,  flie 
goes,  as  it  were,  backwards  under  t"he  earth  to. 
wards  the  fun,  and  comes  up  to  him  :  whence  it 
IS  that  ftie  decreafcs  by  degrees,  till  being  in  con- 
jundion  with  him,  flie  become  invifible  to  us. 

Ver.  756.  He  means  that  part  of  the  heavens 
which  is  concealed  from  us  beneath  the  earth. 

V*^*"-  757-  The  different  changes  or  variations 
of  the  moon,  which  th£  ancient  Greeks  called' 
ipaVor,  and  from  them  «  Latins, //jij/^j,  or  a^/>a- 
ritioics.  The  names  of  thefe  phafes  or  appearances, 
efpecially  of  the  four  chief  and  moft  remarkable 
are  thefe.  The  firft,  reckoning  her  changes  as  flie 
increafes,  is  M^ijrS^j,  i.  e.  cornlculata,  horned,  or 
having  horns:  The  new  moon,  which  happens 
when  file  is  about  fixty  degrees  diftant  from  the 
iun.  This  phafis  is  by  the  Turks  and.  Arabs  cali 
led  Nalla,  a  brirfe  flioe,  becaufe  the  moonthen 
rcfemblcs  the  f  gurc  of  one.  The  fecond,  A/v%«?, 
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I.  e.  I'lfeBa,  or  dimtiftaia,  the  half  moon,  when  fhe 
is  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the  fun.  The  third, 
'Aftf'iKvflo;,  i.  e.gihbofa,  or  dimdio  orbe  major  ;  which 
happens  at  lao  degrees  diftant  from  the  fun ;  and 
the  fourth  and  laft,  XlawiXrivo; ,\.  c.  Totilunis,  when 
full,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  fun,  or  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  1 80  degrees :  and  from  this  lafl,  in  a  con- 
trary order,  are  reckoned  her  decreafing  changes. 
And  thefe  feveral  phafes  flie  inviolably  obferves; 
nor  are  they  the  work  of  chance,  as  our  poet 
would  impioufly  infinuate,  but  the  a<5l  and  order  of 
Divine  Providence  ;  as  even  another  poet,  though 
a  heathen  too,  faw  very  well. 

Nee  lunam  certos  eitcedere  luminis  orbes; 
Sed  fervare  modum,  quo  crefcat,  quove  recedat ; 
Nee  cadere  in  terram  pendentia  fydera  coelo, 
Sed  dimenfa  fuis  confumere  tempora  fignis ; 
Non  Cafiis  opus  eft,  magni  fed  Numinis  ordo. 

Thus  rendered  by  Creech  : 

That  light,  by  juft  degrees,  the  moon  adorns; 
Pirft  ihows,  then  bends,  then  fills  her  borrow'd 

horns ; 
And  that  the  flars  in  conftant  order  roll, 
Hang  there,  nor  fall,  and  leave  the  liquid  pole  ; 
'Tis  not  from  chance  :  the  motion  fpeaks  aloud 
The  wife  and  fteady  conducSl  of  a  god. 

To  which  I  add  this  of  Statius,  Sylv.  lib.  iii. 

Servit  et  aftrorum  velox  chorus,  et  vaga  fervit 
Luna,  rec  injuflje  toties  redit  orbita  lucis. 

And  of  Macrobius  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
"  Similibus  difpenfationibus  Hebdomadum,  Luna 
fui  luminis  vices  fempiterna  lege  variando  difpo- 
nit." 

And  fince  we  are  upon  the  fubjeft  of  this  pla- 
net, I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  an  opinion,  which 
is  at  this  day  afferted  and  maintained  by  feveral, 
as  well  philofophers  as  aftronomers :  viz.  That  the 
moon  is  inhabited.  This  belief  they  ground  on  the 
appearance  of  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  lakes, 
leas,  and  rivers,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  tele- 
fcope,  they  difcover  in  the  orb  of  that  planet.  The 
ancients,  as  Cicero  witneffes,  embraced  this  opi- 
nion long  ago  :  "  Habitari,"  fays  he,  "  ait  Xeno- 
phanes  in  Luna,  eamque  effe  terram  multarum 
urbium  et  montium.  Academ.  Quaft.  lib.  iv.  The 
interpreter  of  Aratus :  ova/  ti  'i'^r  aVlTis  aiKccai  dxXa 
aru'lix/itis  ro  na-l  ova,  Im  yns-  And  Plutarch  De  Pla- 
citis  Philofoph.  lib.  ii.  cap.  50.  reports,  That  the 
Pythagoreans  affirm  the  moon  to  be  another 
earth,  inhabited  in  all  its  parts,  even  as  this  earth 
of  ours :  and  peopled  with  living  creatures  fif- 
teen times  larger  than  thofe  with  us  :  thefe  in- 
habitants the  ancients  called  Antichthones,becaufe ' 
they  believed  them  to  dwell  in  an  earth  quite  op- 
pofite  to  this  of  ours.  And  that  author,  in  his 
treatife,  "  De  facie  in  orbe  Luns,"  fays.  That 
there  are  caverns  in  the  moon,  called  "  Penetralia 
Heeates;"  and  that  the  upper  parts  of  that  pla- 
net, which  always  regard  the  heavens,  are  the 
Elyfian  fields :  That  it  is  likewife  inhabited  by 
Genii,  who  not  always  make  their  abode  there, 
but  iomctintts-defccnd  to  earth,  to  piiuiih.  or  awe 


mankind.  Achilles  Tatlus  In  Tfagog.  reports  alfo 
the  like  of  the  moon's  being  inhabited  :  fo  too 
does  Macrobius  in  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  in 
thefe  words  :  "  Lunam  aetheream  terrain  Phyfici 
vocaverunt,  et  habitatores  ejus  Lunares  Populos 
nuncuparunt :  quod  ita  efle  pluribus  argumentis, 
quae  nunc  longum  eft  enumerare,  docuerunt." 
See  more  to  this  purpofe  in  Kepler's  "  Aftrono- 
mia  optica,"  and  particularly  in  a  pofthumous 
treatife  of  his,  intituled,  "  Somnium,  five  de  luni- 
ari  Aftrologia."  Now,  why  fliould  this  opinion 
feem  extravagant,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  moon 
enjoys  as  favourable  an  afpeft  from  the  fun,  as  this 
earth  of  ours,  though  the  days  and  nights  there 
be  anfwerable  to  our  half  months,  in  regard  it  is 
fcreened  with  hills  and  mountains,  under  which 
lie  deep  lliades  and  valleys,  with  hollow  caves 
and  receffes,  of  equal  benefit  againft  the  extremi- 
ties of  heat  and  cold  :  and  being  watered  befidcs 
with  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and  confequently  fup- 
plied  by  nature  with  all  things  neceffary  for  the 
fupport  of  life  .'  How  then  can  it  reasonably  be 
thought,  that  nature  has  conferred  all  thofe  ad- 
vantages and  benefits  for  no  ufc  and  end  ;  and 
that  the  moon  is  made  for  no  other  purpofe,  and 
ferves  only  to  reflecSl  to  us  the  light  of  the  fun  ? 
See  more  in  Ifaac  Voflius  in  his  learned  treatife, 
"  de  Natura  et  Propriet.  Lucis,"  cap.  xix. 

After  all,  it  is  not  agreed  what  kind  of  crea- 
tures thefe  lunary  inhabitants  are  :  however,  Kep- 
ler feems  fomcwhat  pofitive  as  to  this  point  alfo. 
''  Concludendum  videtur,"  fays  he  in  his  notes, 
"  ad  appendic.  Selenograph.  in  Luna  creaturas 
effe  viventes,  rationis,  ad  ordinata  facienda,  ca- 
paces."  He  affirms  the  fame  thing  of  the  other 
planets,  nay  even  of  the  fun  itfelf ;  concerning 
which,  in  the  epilogue  to  his  fifth  book,  he  breaks 
out  into  this  expreffion  :  "  Vel  fenfus  ipfi  cxcla- 
mant,  ignea  hie  habitare  corpora,  menticm  fim- 
plicium  capacia,  vereque  folem  effe  ■xvpo;  vsifS  ft 
non  regem,  at  faltem  regiam."  Nor  is  tliis  fo 
ftrange  as  what  fome  afTert,  who  maintain  the 
moon  to  be  the  paradife  in  which  our  firft  parents 
were  created,  and  from  whence,  for  their  tranf- 
greffion,  they  were  expelled,  and  driven  down  to 
this  earth  of  ours,  1  hie  Hieronymus  Vitalis,'  in 
"  Lexic.  Mathemat.  in  voce  Paradifus,"  endea- 
vours to  evince,  as  well  from  reafon,  as  from  the 
authorities  of  feveral  of  the  fathers  and  fchool- 
men.  He  fays  indeed,  that  this  is  new  and  un- 
heard of,  but  not  therefore  to  be  accounted  fool- 
ifh  and  abfurd  :  "  Fateor,"  fays  he,  "  id  novum, 
fingulare,  et  hadtenus  inauditum,  at  non  per  hoc 
temerarium,  atque  intolerabile  dixeris  :"  Then  he 
urges  in  thefe  exprefs  words ;  "  modo  parta  tanta 
rerum  notitia,  lunas  facie  Telefcopio  penitiffimc 
obfervata,  veterum  didlis  expenfis,  locis  fuper  banc 
terram  inveftigatis,  Paradifum  in  Luna:  fuperficie 
collocari,  ratio  ipfa  compellit."  The  reader  may 
be  farther  fatisfied  as  to  this  matter  in  that  au- 
thor ;   but  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  to  I^ucretius. 

Ver.  761.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  affigns  another 
real'on,  and  fays,  that  if  the  moon  do  fliine  with 
unborrowed  lights  then  we  muft  imagine  that  an- 
other body, .  vv.hich  is  opacous  and  totally  da/k , 
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always  moves  with  the  moon,  and  obArodts  and 
turns  away  her  beams. 

This  is  (aid  to  be  the  opinion  of  Anaximander  ; 
who,  neverthelefs,  believed  nothing  like  it :  for, 
though  he  did  perhaps  fay,  that  the  moon  tii6» 
ix,u  fac  had  her  own  light.  Plut.  de  Placit.  Phi- 
lofoph.  lib  ii.  cap.  26  &  i8.  {ifciirxt*  «  ^£X«»>j> 
•<Piiiit)Hlti,  ri  «(r»  HXiSi  (puTCt^S-ai.  Lacrtius),  yet  he 
never  fo  much  as  dreamed  of  any  other  body  that 
sooved  about  wcith  her,  and  hindered  and  ob(b-u(5l- 
cd  her  light. 

Ver.  764.  See  the  note  above  ver.  757. 

Ver-  767.  In  thefe  twenty-nine  verfes,  he  pro- 
fotta  their  opinion,  who  held  the  one  half  of  the 
moon's  orb  to  be  light,  the  other  half  dark.  Now, 
fays  he,  if  you  imagine  this  opinion  to  be  true, 
imagine  likewife  fuch  an  orb  to  be  turned  round 
on  its  axle  or  centre,  and  it  will  prefent  the  dif- 
ferent phafes  we  behold  in  the  moon. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  Berofus,  a  famous  a- 
ilronomer  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Soter,  as  alfo 
«f  the  Babylonians,  who  defended  this  do'ftrine 
againft  a  feA  of  the  Chaldean  aftronomers  ,  who, 
as  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ii.  witn.'ffes,  agreed  with 
the  Greeks,  that  the  moon  ftiines  wjth  light  that 
is  not  her  own :  but  the  Babylonians  held  one 
half  of  the  moon's  globe  to  be  luminous,  the  other 
■dark.  And  that  both  the  Chaldeans  and  Babylo- 
nians too  were  very  &ilful  in  aftrology,  we  have 
the  teftimonies  of  Diodor.  lib  i.  de  Divin.  Pliny 
lib.  vii  cap.  56.  and  many  others  :  Nay,  Manili- 
W8,  lib  i.  ver.  38.  teaches.  That  aftrology  was 
given  by  the  gods  to  the  kings  of  the  Chaldeans  : 
for  it  was  God,  fays  he, 

<Jui  fua  difpofuit  per  tempora,  cognita  at  cffent 
Omnibus,  et  mundi  facies,  coslumque  fupernum, 
Naturae^ue  dedit  vires,  fe  quae  ipla  recluflt, 
Regales  animos  primum  dignata  movere, 
Qui  domuere  ferasgentes  Orienta  fub  imo, 
Quas  fecat  Euphrates,  in  quas  et  Nilus  inundat. 

At  whofe  command  the  flars  in  order  met, 
Who  time\appointed  when  to  rife  and  fet ; 
That  Heav'n's  great  fecrets  might  lie  hid  no  more, 
And  man,  inftrudled,  gratefiJly  adore  : 
Nature  difclos'd  herfelf,  and  from  her  fprings 
Fure  flreams   deriv'd,  o'erflow'd   the   minds  of 

kings; 
Kings  next  to  Heav'n,  who  o'er  the  eaft  did  fway, 
Where  fwift  Euphrates  cuts  his  rapid  way  ; 
Where  Nile  o'erflows,  and  whence  the  whirl  re- 

ftores 
The  day  to  us,  and,  paffing,  burns  the  Moors. 

Creech. 

Ver.  772.  This  and  the  following  verfc  run 
thus  in  the  original. 

Ut  Babylonica  Chaldsnm  doftrina  refutans 
Aftrologorum  artem  contra  convincere  tendiC 

Upon  which  paffage,  if  Faber's  note  be  true,  onr 
tranflator  feems  to  be  miftaken  in  the  fenfe  of  his 
author :  For  that  interpreter  there  fays,  that  by 
"  Babylonica  Chaldaeorum  ars,"  our  poet  here 
taeuii  only  thofe  Chaldxans^  who  followed  the 


hypotheGs  of  Berofus  againft  the  vnlgar  aftrology. 
What  it  was,  fays  he,  Plutarch  teaches,  "  de  Pla- 
citis  Philofophorum,"  lib.  ii,  where  he  afferts,  thit 
an  eclipfc  of  the  moon  is  caufed  xaltt  <n»  vfifi 
»ft£s  'frit^tiph'  r^a^rv^uin  fi.'if>/},  i  e.  by  her  turn- 
ing towarc^s  u^  that  part  of  her  orb  which  is  not 
fiery.  Then  he  fubjoins,  that  the  Chaldeans  in 
this  place,  is  the  name  of  a  particular  ict\,  not  of 
the  whole  people,  as  might  be  proved  out  of  He- 
rodotus.    To  which  I  add  this  of  I.aertius,  n'«^# 

^rafk  I'ioii  And  with  this  agrees  Cicero,  lib.  ii. 
de  Divinat. 

OF  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
ASTRONOMY  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Astronomy  had  its  name  ««•»  tS  »a^»  rut  i^kfut^ 
becaufe  it  teaches  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  flars :  but  the  words  aflronomy  and 
aftrology,  were  anciently  promifcuoufly  ufed  one 
for  the  other  :  for  what  Plato  calls  aftronomy, 
Ariftotle,  and  others,  call  aftrology.  Thus  Sal- 
mafius  in  Plin,  Exercitat.  torn  i.  p.  6  fays.  That 
among  the  Greeks,  Thales  is  faid  firft  ar^«Xoy?<ra<, 
to  aftrologize,  though  he  never  treated  of  the  judi- 
ciary art.  In  like  manner,  Pherccydes  was  called 
an  aftrologer,  though  he  was  only  an  aftronomer : 
and  the  nautical  aftrology  of  Phocus  the  Saniian, 
which  fome  afcribc  to  Thales,  treats  only  of  the 
aftronomical  fcience.  Manilius,  on  the  contrary, 
calls  his  poem  Afirtnomkon,  though  all  of  it,  except 
the  firft  book,  treat  of  judiciary  aftrology.  But,  in 
after  ages,  this  fynonymy  was  difcontinued  ;  for 
when  the  apotclefmatic  part,  which,  from  the  fite 
and  afpeft  of  the  fixed  ftars  and  planets,  teaches 
to  divine  their  influences,  as  to  the  production  of 
future  events,  came  to  get  footing  in  Greece, 
where,  anciently,  only  the  meteorologic  part  of  it, 
which  teaches  the  motion  of  the  ftars,  was  known, 
they  diftinguiftied  them,  and  gave  to  the  firft  the 
name  of  aftrology,  and  called  the  laft  aftronomy ; 
which  is  properly  underftood,  and  defcribed  to  be, 
Tht  Science,  which  contenipliftes  the  motion,  dif- 
tance,  colour,  light,  order,  place,  magnitude,  and 
the  like  adjumSs  of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  of  the 
planets,  without  any  refped  to  the  judiciary  part. 

And  as  this  fcience  itfelf,  fo  the  profcfTors  of  it 
too,  were,  in  like  manner,  doubly  diftinguifhed. 
Plato,  in  Epinomide,  ufes  the  words  'A^cte/iHijut 
and  'Affcyiftti,  in  different  fenfes.  Be  underflands, 
by  the  firft  of  them,  thofe  who  apply  themfelves 
to  difcover  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  ftars,  in 
order  ta  prognofticate  concerning  the  feafons  of 
the  year,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air.  By  the 
laft  of  them,  he  means  thofe  who  particularly  con- 
fine their  ftudies  to  the  theory  of  the  planets. 

The  original  of  aftronomy,  fays  Gaftendus,  prO' 
ceeded  from  admiration ;  "  Originera  ipfi  ipfa 
fecit  admiratio.  Introduft.  Aftronom."  For  out 
forefathers,  aftoniftied  at  the  fplendour,  variety 
and  multitude  of  thofe  glorious  bodies,  and  obferv- 
ing  their  conftant  and  regular  motions,  applied 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  this  fcience,  and  tranf- 
ferred  their  admiration  into  oblervatioos,  wbicb^ 
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in  procefe  of  time,  they  maAed  down  in  tables  or 
parapegmas,  for  the  inftruftion  of  pofterity  :  and 
for  this  reafon,  Ricciolus,  in  his  preJface  to  the  firll 
tome  of  the  New  Almageft,  affirms  aftronomy  to 
he  almoft  coeval  with  the  ftars  themfelves ;  And 
that,  together  with  other  arts  divinely  infufed,  it 
was  reduced  into  experiment  and  pradice  by  A- 
dam  himfelf,  who,  according  to  Suidas,  was  the 
parent  and  author  of  all  arts  and  dodlrines  ;  ■ri'Ja, 
fays  he,  ■rdvlcc  ln^n/ixlct  xcii  liSayfiialci'  Befides,  that 
Adam  particularly  inllrutfted  Seth  in  this  adral 
fcience.  and  that  too  by  writing,  is  the  opinion  of 
all  the  JewiHi  and  Arabian  doiflors,  and  among 
them,  particularly  Gclaldinus  Arabs,  cited  by  Kir- 
cher  in  Obelifc.  Pamphil.  p.  5.  if  he  be  the  author 
of  the  book,  which  goes  under  the  title  of  "  Liber 
Creationis;"  of  which  feme  are  in  deubt,  even 
though  it  be  commented  upon  as  fuch,  by  Rabbi 
Abraham,  and  Rabbi  Jofeph  Ben  Uziel.  But, 
however  that  be,  Jofephus,  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  the  Jewifh  Antiquities,  writes,  that  Seth  having 
been  inilru&ed  in  adronomy  by  Adam,  and  know- 
ing that  the  world  was  twice  to  be  deftroyed, 
once  by  water,  and  once  by  fire,  reduced  this  art 
to  an  epitome,  and  for  the  information  and  bene- 
fit of  poflerity,  engraved  it  on  two  pillrrs,  one  of 
brick,  the  other  of  ftone  ;  the  firft  to  preferve  it 
from  the  fire,  the  fecond  from  the  deluge ;  which 
laft  pillar  he  affirms  to  have  been  remaining  in 
his  days  at  a  place  called  Syrias  or  Seirath,  which 
Jf.  Voffius,  lib.  i.  de  JEtitc  Mundi,  fuppofes  to  be 
the  land  that  borders  on  Mount  Ephraim,  not  far 
from  Jericho. 

Seth,  the  fon  of  Adam,  having  thus  engraved 
on  two  pillars,  the  theory  of  this  celeftial  fcience, 
which  he  had  received  from  his  father ;  and  aftro- 
nomy being  thus  brought  into  the  world,  the  fuc- 
{Ceeding  patriarchs,  who,  by  reafon  of  their  longe- 
vity,  had  the  opportunity  of  obferving  many  af- 
tral  revolutions,  cultivated  and  improved  it  ; 
Nay,  fome  of  the  Jewifli  dodors,  particularly 
Rabbi  Ifaac  Aberbenel  in  Differtat.  de  Longievi- 
tate  prim.  Patr.  goes  fo  far  as  to  affirm,  that  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs  were,  by  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, miraculoufly  prolonged  for  no  other  end, 
than  that  they  might  apply  thenifelves  to  the 
iludy  of  this  celeftial  fcience ;  in  which  the  moft 
.celebrated  for  his  knowledge  is  Enoch,  whofe 
books  on  that  fubjeft  are  faid  to  be  extant  to  this 
day  in  the  territories  of  the  queen  of  Sbeba,  as 
■Voffius  de  Scientiis  Mathemat.  affirms ;  at  ieaft 
they  are  feveral  titnes  cited  by  TertuUian  and 
Origin. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  to  what  degree  of 
improvement  this  fcience  was  brought  befpre  the 
flood ;  but  from  the  teftimony  of  Origin,  citing 
^he  above-mentioned  books  of  Enoch,  it  appears, 
^at  the  ftars  were  then  reduced  into  afterifms, 
under  peculiar  and  diftincS  denominations,  con- 
cerning which  that  patriarch,  who  was  the  fe- 
venth  from  Adam,  writ  many  fecret  and  myfte- 
rious  things.  Befides,  it  is  evident  from  fcripture  it- 
felf,  that  the  year  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  com- 
puted by  twelve  revolutions  of  the  moon,  to  one 
pf  the  fun's  throu^  the  zodiac  ;  for  i^  is  faid  ey- 


prefsly  in  GeneCs,  that  Noah  enttfed  Into  the 
ark  the  feventeenth  day  of  the  fecond  month,  and 
went  out  of  it  the  twenty-feventh  day  of  the  fc» 
condmonth  of  the  year  following :  In  the  fame  book 
likewife  exprefs  mention  is  made  of  the  feventl^ 
and  tenth  months :  From  whence  we  may  with 
good  reafon  infer,  that  the  patriarchs  had  thett 
the  knowledge  of  the  courfes  of  the  fun  apd  moon, 
wich  their  periods,  and,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
other  planets  alfo. 

After  the  flood,  when  mankind  came  to  be 
fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  aftro- 
nomy began  to  be  ftudied  by  feveral  nations,  who, 
no  doubt,  had  their  firft  knowledge  of  it  fronn 
Noah  and  his  pofterity  ;  and  hence  arofe  the  con- 
teft  for  the  honour  of  its  invention.  But  fince  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  mankind  difperfed  them- 
felves out  of  Afia  into  Afric,  Europe,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  .the  Afiatics  may  juftly  dain^ 
to  themfelves  the  glory  of  it ;  and  among  them 
chieSy  the  Babylonians,  Chaldeans,  and  Ba&rians; 
of  whotn  the  moft  renowned  for  their  flcill  in  thi9 
fcience  are  Evahdnes,  Belus,  Zoroafter,  and  O- 
tanes ;  as  alfo  Cidenas,  Naburianus,  Sudinus,  an4 
Seleucus  the  Chaldean. 

From  the  Aftyrians  and  ChaldeaAS  it  came  to 
the  Egyptians,  being  brought  thither  by  Abra- 
ham the  patriarch,  as  Eufebius,  lib.  ix-  Prsparat. 
Evangel,  proves  from  the  authority  of  Jofephui^ 
Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  and  others,  as  they  are 
cited  by  Alexander  Polyhiftor.  But  Eupolemu* 
feems  to  infer  that  Abraham,  before  his  defcen^ 
into  Egypt,  taught  it  to  the  Phcenicians.  Others 
however  fay,  that  Mercury  firft  taught  the  Egyp- 
tians Aftronomy,  and  indeed  all  other  arts  and 
fciences.  This  is  pofitively  affi;rted,  not  only  by 
Sambiichus.  but  by  Plato  in  Phocdrus,  where  he 
calls  him  Vftlh^  <y^x/u,/Airm,  and  by  Cicero,  lib.  iii* 
Divinat.  Vide  etiam  Ladantium,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
There  are  others  who  attribute  the  honour  of  it 
to  the  Egyptians  before  the  Chaldeans,  who,  fay 
they,  were  even  themfelves  firft  inftru(fted  in  it 
by  the  Egyptians.  To  make  good  which  affertio* 
they  produce  the  teflimoniesof  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Biblioth.  lib.  i.  and  of  Hyginus  Fabul.  271.  the  firii 
of  whom  fays,  that  Babylon  was  a  colony  of  the 
Egyptians,  founded  by  Belus  of  Libya,  who  infti- 
tuted  there  a  college  of  priefts,  to  the  end  they 
might  contemplate  the  ftars  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  sf  Egypt.  The  laft,  that  one  Evahdnes 
is  faid  to  have  come  from  beyond  the  feas  int* 
Chaldxa,  and  there  to  have  taught  aftronomy. 

But  if  this  fcience  were  known  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, before  it  was  to  the  Babylonians  and  Chal- 
deans, how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  the  Egyptian 
obfervations  are  fo  much  later  than  thofe  of  the 
Babylonians  ?  For  we  fcarce  find  any  of  the  Egyp- 
tian to  precede  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  than  which  even  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
are  earlier ;  but  the  Babylonian  obfervations  were 
manifeftly  made  almoft  two  thoufand  years  be- 
fore that  time.  And  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Divinat. 
afcribes  it  firft  to  the  Aflyrians :  The  Aflyrians, 
"  ut  ab  ultimis  audoritatem  repetam,"  fays  he, 
by  reailx>n  of  the  plainnefs  »nd  large  extent  <^ 
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their  country,  which  afforded  them  on  all  fides  a 
clear  and  open  view  of  heaven,  obferved  the 
courfe  and  motion  of  the  ftars.  And  having 
framed  a  due  calculation  of  their  revolutions, 
they  from  thence  made  predi<ftions  of  future  e- 
vents.  And  amongft  the  AfTyrians,  the  Chaldeans 
•'  (non  ex  artis,  fed  ex  gentisvotabulo  nominati)" 
arrived  to  fuch  a  perfeAion  of  flcill,  that  they 
could  foretel  what  ftould  happen  to  any  one,  and 
under  what  fate  they  were  born;  which  art  the 
Egj'ptians  learned  of  them  many  ages  ago.  Thus 
Cicero. 

•  There  are  others  neverthelefs  who  deny  this 
honour  both  to  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians, 
affigning  the  invention  of  aftronomy  to  the  Ethi- 
cpians;  of  this  opinion  is  Lucian,  zrifi  'As^oX*- 
<^ias'  But  this  affertion  feems  of  little  weight,  it 
being  contrary  to  the  general  ftream  of  tradition, 
even  long  before  Lucian's  time. 

The  Africans  too  pretend  to  the  invention  of 
aftronomy;  and  among  them  particularly  the 
Mauritanians,  who  are  faid  to  have  been  in- 
UruSed  in  that  fcience  by  their  king  Atlas,  the 
Ion  of  Libya. 

Ariftotle  afcribes  the  invention  of  it,  wholly 
to  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians  :  'AiyuTlm, 

ixajH  tSv  cir^uf  And  how  the  Egyptians  came  to 
be  Ikilful  in  that  fcience,  Ptolomy,  who  was  him- 
felf  of  Egypt,  gives  us  this  reafon  oV/  ftdXXov  ruvsi- 
xSvrai  to!;  Aiivf^ois,  xai  rS  <rS  Ej^S"  And  why  ? 
iiO'Tip  ^layotiTtxoi  ri  xxi  ffvuijei  xai  oXea;  ikucvo)  sri^i  ra. 
f/.a^/ifiala.  Of  the  Babylonians  he  fays,  on  rn  zaag- 
(ivu  xa)  tZ  'ri"Epfi5  trvveix^vrxi,  eio  xai  arag'  av]o7s 
vi  ftaSfifiojixcy  xai   Kfa^ccji^yi'jixov  tuv  ati^tav   ffuiivt- 

TCtl. 

Thus  from  the  feveral  nations  before-mention- 
ed, aftronomy  feems  to  have  been  anciently  di- 
vided into  three  different  and  chief  feds,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  Affyrian,  under  which  is  comprehend- 
ed the  Babylonian  and  the  Chaldaic,the  Egyptian, 
and  the  Mauritanian  or  Atlantic ;  of  which  laft 
reverthelefs  the  Romans  made  no  account ;  for  a- 
mpng  them  were  enumerated  only  thefe  three 
feds,  the  Chaldaic,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian.  Now 
Eudoxus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft,  who  from 
the  Egyptians  brought  aftronomy  to  his  country- 
men the  Greeks;  and  Berofus  to  have  brought 
into  Greece  the  fcrence  of  Genethlialogy  from  his 
countrymen  the  Ohaldeans.  Vitruvius,  lib.  ix.  cap. 
7.  "  Eorum  autem  inventiones,  quas  fcriptis  reli- 
qoerunt,  qua  folertia,  quibufque  acuminibus,  et 
quam  magni  fuerint,  qui  ab  ipfa  Chaldaeorum  na- 
tione  profiuxerunt,  oftendimt :  Primufque  Berofus 
in  infula,  et  tivitate  Coa  confedit,  ibique  aperuit 
difciplinam."  And  Pliny  fays,  that  the  Athenians 
publicly  ereded  a  ftatue  with  a  golden  torgue  to 
Berofus,  for  his  divine  predidions.  After  him 
Antipater  and  Achinapolus  were  reputed  famous 
Genethlialogift?.  Of  natural  caufes  and  cfTeds, 
Thales,  Anaxagora?,  Pythagoras,  Xenophantus, 
and  Democritus  are  efteemtd  the  moft  eminent 
obfcrvers.  After  them,  following  their  inven- 
tions, and  cbferving  befides  the  rife  and  fetting  of 
thcilars,  and  thcleafoiis  of  the  year,  Eudsmon, 


j  Callifthus,  Melo,  Philippus,  Hipparchus,  Arattij, 
i  &c.  left  to  pofterity  their  aftrological  prognoftics, 
in  their  tables,  which  are  called  Parapegmas ;  of 
which  fee  Geminus  and  Theon  in  Arati  Phasnom. 
Thus  though  it  be  certain,  that  the  Greeks  deriv- 
ed their  knowledge  in  aftronomy  from  the  Chal- 
deans and  Egyptians,  yet  fo  great  was  their  pre- 
fumption,  as  confidently  to  affirm,  that  the  inven- 
tion of  it  was  due  to  them,  particularly  to  the 
Rhodians,  from  whom  they  pretend  that  the  E- 
gyptians  received  it,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  reports 
in  the  ftory  of  the  Heliadas.  And,  laftly,  others 
of  them  afcribe  its  original  to  their  poet  Or- 
pheus; but  thofe  opinions  favour  too  much  of  the 
fable,  and  therefore  we  may  rather  fubfcribe  to 
their  belief,  who  hold,  that  Thales  the  MileCan 
firft  brought  aftronomy  into  Greece,  having  de- 
rived his  knowledge  in  that  fcience  from  the  E- 
gyptians. 

After  Thales,  it  was  improved  by  Anaximan- 
der,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Democritus,  Em- 
pedodes,  Eudemon,  Meton,  Eudoxus,  and  others 
of  the  Athenian  School,  till  the  time  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt.  After  which  the  Ptolemies,  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs,  having  ereded  there  an  academy  for  all 
manner  of  ftudies,  the  Grecian  aftronomy  made 
its  retreat  thither  ;  and  flouriflied  under  thofe 
princes  in  equal  glory  with  the  Egyptian.  And 
from  thence  we  hear  of  the  famous  names  of  An- 
tolychus,  Calipus,  Timochares,  Ariftyllus,  Era- 
tofthenes,  Conon,  Hipparchus,  Sofigenes,  Theon 
the  elder,  Ptolomy,  Paulus  the  Alexandrian,  Theon 
the  younger,  furnamed  likewife  the  Alexandrian, 
and  his  daughter,  the  excellent,  but  unfortunate, 
Hypatia. 

It  was  long  before  aftronomy  was  introduced 
into  Italy,  or  had  any  profeffors  among  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  though  Dion  PruQeus  in  Orat.  49. 
affirm,  that  the  Pythagoreans  ihftruded  the  Ita- 
lians in  that  fcience,  and  that  m  all  probability 
the  dodrine  of  Philolaus,  Timseus,  Archytas,  and 
others,  the  fame  of  whofe  learning  had  invited 
even  Plato  himfelf  to  make  a  voyage  into  Italy, 
could  not  have  been  concealed  from  the  curious 
and  ingenious  Romans ;  yet  that  martial  people, 
who  were  more  addided  to  arms  than  arts,  en- 
tertained but  late  and  flowly  too,  thefe  fpecula- 
tive  ftudies :  Nor  to  pafs  by  the  rude  Iketches  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  does  the  Roman  hiftory  men- 
tion anyperfons  as  confiderably  knowing  in  aftro- 
nomy, before  Cauis  Sulpicius  Gallus,  who  was  le- 
gate to  .ffimilius  Paulus,  in  the  war  againft  Pcrfes, 
king  of  Macedon,  and  who  firft  among  them 
publifhcd  a  treatife  of  edipfes.  After  him,  we 
read  that  Lucius  Taruntius,  Nigidius  figulus, 
Varro,  and  Cicero,  applied  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  aftronomy ;  but  to  none  of  the  Romans 
is  that  fcience  fo  much  indebted,  as  to  their  great 
didator  C.  Julius  Caefar,  who,  as  Lucan  wit- 
neffes, 

Media  inter  praelia  femper 

Scellarum,  caelique  plagis,  fuperifque  vacabat. 

And  who  affiftcd  by  the  Egyptian  Sofigenes,  r«« 
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duced  the  Roman  year  to  the  courfc  of  the  fun, 
which  we  yet  retain  ;  and  writ  a  treatife  of  the 
flars  in  the  Greek  tongue.  From  him  the  ma- 
thematical arts,  and  particularly  aflronomy,  began 
to  flourifli  among  the  Romans  ;  and  after  his  ex- 
ample, Auguftus  Cxfar,  who  was  his  nephew  and 
fucceffor,  encouraged  the  ftudy  of  it. 

Let  this  fuflice  as  a  brief  indication  of  the  firft 
rife  and  authors  of  aftronomy,  and  of  the  promo- 
ters of  it  among  the  ancients.  It  would  perhaps 
be  too  tedious  to  continue  the  progrefs  of  it  down 
to  thcfe  times,  and  to  Ihow  wiien,  how,  and  by 
whom  it  has  been  improved,  and  brought  to  that 
degree  of  perfeiftion  to  which  it  is  now  arrived. 

Ver.  774.  Here  we  fee  that  though  Lucretius, 
after  Epicurus,  believed  the  firfl  opinion  to  be 
the  moft  probable,  yet  he  does  not  condemn  the 
latter.  And  thus  too  Epicurus  in  Laertius,  lib. 
X.  fays,  that  though  one  reafon  may  feem  better 
than  any  of  the  other,  for  the  folution  of  any 
problem  whatever,  yet  we  ought  not  therefore 
immediately  to  condemn  all  the  reft  that  may  be 
given,  if  they  have  any  appearance  of  truth,  even 
though  but  one  of  them  can  be  true. 

Ver.  776.  In  thefe  twenty-feven  verfes  he  pro- 
pofes  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  who  held  that  the 
moon  is  created  and  dies  daily,  in  a  certain  form 
and  figure.  In  like  nianner,  as  he  held  the  fun  to 
be  daily  extinguilhed  in  the  weft,  and  created  a- 
gain  in  the  eaft.  And  that  this  may  be,  fays  he, 
leveral  other,  things  demonftrate  :  For  thus,  at 
certain  and  inviolable  times,  the  feafons  of  the 
year  follow  one  another;  the  fpring  precedes  the 
fiimmer, — the  fummer  the  autumn, — the  autumn 
the  winter, — the  winter  the  fpring,  &c.  Ovid. 
Metam.  xv.  ver.  196.  defcribes  in  like  manner 
the  conftant  fucceffion  of  the  four  feafons  of  the 
year,  and  compares  them  to  the  four  ages  of 
man's  life.  I  omit  the  original  for  brevities  fake, 
and  will  only  give  Dryden's  tranflation  cf  it  to  il- 
luftrate  this  paffage  of  Lucretius : 

Perceiv'ft  thou  not  the  procefs  of  the  year  ; 
How  the  four  feafons  in  four  forms  appear, 
Refembling  human    life    iu   ev'ry   fliape 

wear  ? 
Spring  firft,  like  infancy,  (hoots  out  her  head, 
With  milky  juice  requiring  to  be  fed, 
Hclplefs,  though  frefli ;  and  wanting  to  be  led 
The  green  ftem  grows  in  ftature  and  in  fize, 
But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes : 
Then    laughs   the   childilh   year,    with  flowrets 

crown'd. 
And  lavithly  perfumes  the  fields  around ; 
But  no  fubftantial  nouriftiment  receives; 
Infirm  the  ftalks,  unfolid  are  the  leaves. 
Proceeding  onward,  whence  the  year  began, 
The  fummer  grows  adult,  and  ripens  into  man  : 
This  feafon,  as  in  men,  is  moft  replete 
With  kindly  moifture,  and  prolific  heat. 
Autumn  fucceeds  ;  a  fober,  tepid  age,  • 
J^ot  froze  with  fear,  nor  boiling  into  rage ; 
More  than  mature,  and  tending  to  decay. 
When  our  brown  locks  repine  to  mix  with  odious 

gray. 
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Laft  winter  fweeps  along  with  tardy  pace, 
Sour  is  his  front,  and  furrow'd  is  his  face  : 
His  fcalp  if  not  difhonour'd  quite  of  hair, 
The  ragged  fleece  is  thin  ;  and  thin  is  worfe  than 
bare. 

Ver.  782.  For  Venus,  the  goddefs  of  genera- 
tion accompanies  the  vernal  feafon  ;  a»  Lucretius 
himfelf  elegantly  fings  at  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  book;  which  Dryden  has  no  lefs  elegantly 
rendered  in  thefe  verfes. 

Delight  of  human  kind,  and  gods  above : 
Parent  of  Rome  :  propitious  queen  of  love  : 
Whofe  vital  pow'r,  air,  earth,  and  fea  fiippliei?, 
And  breeds  whate'er  is  born  beneath  the  rolling 

Ikies: 
For  ev'ry  kind  by  thy  prolific  might. 
Springs,  and  beholds  the  regions  of  the  light : 
rhee,  goddefs,  thee  the  clouds  and  tempefts  fear  • 
And  at  thy  pleafing  prefence  difappear  : 
For  thee  the  land  in  fragrant  flow'rs  is  drefs'd* 
For  thee  the  ocean  fmiles,  and  fmooths  her/ 

wavy  breaft,  v 

And  heav'n  itfelf  with  more  ferene  and  purer  y 

light  is  btefs'd.  -^ 

For  when  the  rifing  fpring  adorns  the  mead. 
And  a  new  fcene  of  nature  ftands  difplay'd  ; 
When  teeming  buds,  and  cheerful  greens  appear, 
And  weftern  gales  unlock  the  lazy  year; 
The  joyous  birds  thy  welcome  firft  exprefs, 
Whofe  native  fongs  thy  genial  fire  confefs : 
Then  favage  beafts  bound  o'er  their  flighted  food. 
Struck  with   thy  darts,   and  tempt   the  raging 

flood : 
Ail  nature  is  thy  gift;  earth,  air,  and  fea, 
Of  all  that  breathes  the  various  progeny. 
Stung  with  delight  is  goaded  on  by  thee. 
O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flow'ry  plain. 
The  leafy  foreft,  and  the  liquid  main. 
Extends  thy  uncontrol'd  and  boundlefs  reign. 
Through  all  the  living  regions  thou  doft  move, 
And  fcatter'ft,  where  thou  go'ft,  the  kindly  feeds 

of  love. 

See  book  1.  ver.  i. 

Moreover,  our  tranflator  has  repeated  this  and 
the  two  following  verfes  from  book  i.  ver.  10. 
though  his  author  have  not. 

Ver.  784.  The  weft  wind  of  which,  book  i.  ver. 
21.  Lucretius  here  calls  it  zepbyrus  :  which  is 
likewife  a  wind  that  blows  from  the  equinodial 
weft,  contrary  to  the  wind  called  /utfo/a»us, 
which  blows  from  the  equinodtial  eaft  It  was  fo 
called  from  ?&f>ff«jof ,  that  brings  life  ;  becaufe, 
when  it  blows,  all  things  bud  and  flioot  forth. 
This  wind  was  feigned  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
Venus,  becaufe  it  blows  chiefly  in  the  fpring, 
with  which  feafon  Venus  is  faid  to  be  moft  de- 
lighted. 

Ver.  785.  "  Ladlantius  de  falfa  Religione,  lib. 
i."  calls  her  Faula  ;  for  which  Voffius  there  reads 
Flaura  ,  flie  was,  as  Verrius  in  the  fame  author 
fays,  Scortum  Herculis,  the  Harlot  of  Hercules  ;  but 
according  to  others,  ftie  was  a  Roman  dame, 
who,  by  her  lewd  praftices  having  heaped  up  4 
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Hreat  deal  of  money,  bequeathed  her  cftaie  when 
fte  died,  to  the  common-vealth  of  Rome.  This 
is  certaio,  that  the  Icnate  made  her  the  goddefs 
of  flowers,  gardens,  and  meadows  •.  "  ut  pudendas 
xci  qusdam  dignitas  habere' ur,"  as  Laclantiu*  in 
the  place  above-cited  tells  us :  tL.y  inftitufid  like- 
Tf ife  feftivals  in  her  honour  called  t loralia,  which 
is  confirmed  by  Ovid,  lib.  v.  Faflbrum  : 

Convenere  patres,  ct  fi  bene  florat  annus, 
Kuminibus  veftris  annua  fefta  vcvent. 

And  the  fame  poet  acquaints  tis,  that  thefe  fo- 
Icmnities  were  performed  towards  the  latter  end 
•f  April : 

Incipis  Aprili,  tranfis  in  tempbra  Maii ; 
Alter  te  fugiens,  cum  venit,  alter,  abit. 

Thefe  feftivals  therefore  were  inftituted,  "  ut 
fruges  cum  arboribus,  aut  vitibus  bene  profperc- 
que  florefcerent,"  fays  LaAantius  in  the  fame 
place.  And  in  thefe  Floralia,  vile,  impudent 
Crumpets  were  wont  to  dance  naked  in  the  flreets 
to  the  found  of  trumpets ;  to  which  cuflom  Juve- 
nal alludes,  fat.  vi.  ver,  249. 


-Digniffima  prorfus 


IFloralt  m&trona  tuba,- 

Ver.  790.  The  Etefias  are  winds  that  blow 
conftantly  for  about  eleven  days  together  in  the 
heat  of  fummer,  and  chiefly  after  the  rife  of  the 
dog-ftar.  Hence  they  are  called  Etefia,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  annual,  from  the  Greek 
word  iros,  a  year.  Thus  Pliny,  lib.  xxxvli.  cap. 
x8.  Strabo  calls  them  fubfolanl  of  which  fee  a- 
bove  ver.  784.  others  weft  winds,  and  others  eaft, 
and  Lucretius  in  this  place  makes  them  north 
winds :  "  Etefia  flabra  aquilonum."  Sec  more 
<book  vi.  ver.  718. 

Ver.  79Z.  "  Lucr.  Graditur  Cmul  Evius  Evan." 
Bacchus  was  called  Evius  and  Even,  from  the 
word  tuuT,  which  the  mad  Bacchx  or  Bachides 
iifed  in  their  orgies  :  Ovid.  lib.  iv.  Metam. 
ver.  ij. 

NyAeliufque   Eleleufque  Parens,   et  Jacchus  et 
Evan. 

Ver.  793.  Lucretius. 

Altitonans  Vulturnus,  et  Auftef  fulmine  pollens* 

Vulturnus,  cf  which  Creech  takes  no  notice,  is 
the  fouth-eaft  wind,  fays  Agell.  lib.  a.  cap.  aa. 
Aufter  is  the  fouth  wind,  and  generally  blows  in 
autumn. 

Ver.  8oi.  In  thefe  twenty-one  verfes  he  treats 
9f  the  eclipfc?  of  the  fun  and  moon  :  the  fun,  fays 
he,  is  eclipfed,  when  the  moon,  or  any  opacous 
body,  below  his  globe,  interpofes  between  that 
and  the  earth,  and  thus  intercepts  his  beams,  and 
hinders  thofe  rays  of  light  from  coming  forward 
to  the  earth.  The  moon  is  eclipfed,  when  flie 
happens  to  be  in  the  (hadow  of  the  earth,  or  any 
other  opacous  body,  that  is  interpofcd  between 
her  orb,  and  the  fun  :  befides ;  why  may  not 
both  the  fun  and  the  moon  grow  faint  and  licken, 
}kay,  9»  it  were,  fall  into  a  fwooo,  tvhen  thej 


chance  to  go  through  any  pla<Jcs  of  the  heaven^^- 
that  are  infeftious  to  them,  and  deftruAive  of 
their  fires  and  light  ?  This  la^  was  the  opinion  of 
Xenophanes. 

Ver.  816.  Lucretius. 
Menftrua  dum  rigidas  coni  perlabitiir  umbrae. 
That  is  to  fay,  while  the  moon,  in  her  monthly 
cnurfo,  paffes  by  the  rigid  (hadow  of  the  earth  ; 
which  fhadow  is  of  a  coiiic  figure.  But  fome 
interpret  coni  to  be  meant  of  the  earth  itfclf,  as  if 
it  were  iianeiiiii,  Ihaped  like  a  cone,  becaufe  A- 
riftotle,  lib.  2.  Meteor,  fays,  That  the  earth  19 
fhaped  like  a  timbrel,  and  that  the  lines  drawn- 
from  its  centre  make  two  cones :  but  the  poet 
means  the  lunar  eclipfc  is  made,  by  reafon  of  the 
fhadow  of  the  earth,  that  flretches  out  in  the 
fhape  of  a  cone. 

Ver.  818.  The  ancient  heathens  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  witches,  by  muttering  fome  charms  ini 
verfe,  caufed  the  eclipfes  of  the  moon ;  which 
they  conceived  to  be,  when  the  moon,  the  god- 
defs  of  the  earth,  was  brought  down  from  hdr 
fphere  by  the  virtue  of  thofe  incantations  :  They 
believed  likewife,  that  in  thefe  eclipfes,  flie  fick- 
ened  and  laboured  as  in  an  agony,  and  fufiered  a 
kind  of  death  :  Of  this  belief  were  even  Stechorus 
and  Pindar,  as  Pliny  relates,  lib.  a.  cap.  iz. 
Milton,  though  not  of  the  fame  opinion,  yet  dc- 
fcribes  this  fooliih  belief, 

Not  uglier  follow  the  night-hag,  when  call'd 
In  fecret  riding  through  the  air  Ihe  comes, 
Lur'd  with  the  fmell  of  infant  blood  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  lab'ring  moon 
Eclipfes  at  their  charms. 

And  Lee  in  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus,  fpeakng  <rf 
the  moon  in  eclipfe, 

The  filver  moon  is  all  o'er  blood  ; 

A  fettling  crimfon  flains  her  beauteous  face  ; 
Sound  there,  found  all  our  inftruments  of  war; 
Clarions,  and  trumpets,  filver,  brafs,  and  ir'n, 
And  beat  a  thoufand  drums  to  help  her  labour, 

tlie  vain  heathens  farther  believed.  That  the 
moon  being  by  thefe  inchantments  brought  down 
from  heaven,  they  were  at  thofe  times  in  datiger 
of  lofing  that  celeftial  light :  and  therefore  they 
made  a  great  noife  by  beating  of  brafs  vefTels,  by 
ringing  of  bells,  founding  of  trumpets,  whooping, 
hallowing,  and  the  like  to  drown  the  witches 
mutterings,  that  the  moon  not  hearing  th  .,-n, 
they  might  be  rendered  ineffedliial,  and  (he  fuifer 
no  hart.  Thus  Medea  in  Ovid  boafts  that  file 
could  draw  down  the  moon  from  heaven  : 

Te  quoque,  Luna,  traho,  quam  Temefxa  labores 

^ra  tuos  Biinuant ■■ 

Milam,  7,  *«-,  a07» 

And  Tibullus. 

Cantus  et  e  curtw  lUnam  diducere  tentat, 
£t  F(»(cra«t,  fi  neo  «ra  rep ulfa  fonea;» 
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And  Statius.  6.  Theb. 

Attonitis  <|uotIes  divellitur  aftris 

Solis  opai.a  foror,  pi  ocbI  auxiliantia  gcnte* 
JEra.  crcpant, — 

And  Seneca  in  Hippolytus. 

Et  nuper  rebuit,  nnllaque  Incidis 
Nubes  fordidi  r  vultubus  obftitit ! 
At  nos  follkitj  luriiinc  turbido, 
Tradani  Theffalicis  carminibus  rati. 
Tinnitus  dedimus ' 

And  Livy ,  Decad.  7.  3.  fpeaks  of  it,  as  of  an  6rdi- 
nary  cuftom,  in  thefe  words:  "  Qualis  in  defe<£lu 
Lunas  filettti  node  fieri  folct,  edidet  damorcnu" 
And  Juvenal  fays  pleafantly  eaough  of  a  loud 
fcolding  woman,  that  ftie  alone  was  able  to  re- 
lieve the  moon  out  of  an  eclipfe  : 

——Jam  nemo  tubas  atque  sera  fatiget, 
Uha  iaboranti  poterit  fuccurrere  Luna:. 

Sat.  6.  «er.  4%Z. 

And  this  abfurd  fuperftition  was  fo  grounded  in 
the  Pagans,  that  after  many  of  them  were  be- 
come Ghriftians,  it  Was  not  quite  rooted  out :  not 
even  in  St.  Ambrofe's  time,  whofe  reprehenfion 
of  this  piece  of  Paganifm  is  cited  by  Turnebus  in 
Adverfar.  And  Maximns  likewife  blames  it  in  a 
f>9mily  ie  iefeShi  lune.  And  Bonincontrius,  who 
lived  yet  feveral  ages  later,  affirms,  That  he  him- 
fclf  had  feen  this  abfurd  cuftom  praiflifed  upon 
the  like  occafion,  by  his  own  countrymen,  the 
Italians.  The  Turks  continue  it  to  this  day,  as 
Scaliger  affirms :  And  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  ^- 
milius  reports,  That  the  Romans,  befides  their 
beating  of  brazen  veffels,  founding  of  trumpets, 
&c.  were  wont  to  reach  up  flaming  links  and 
torches  towards  heaven,  to  refrpply,  and  kindle 
again  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  they  believed 
by  charms  to  be  extlnguilhed.  Delrius  in  Senec. 
Tragoed.  fays,  he  has  read  that  the  Indians  are 
iwont  with  tears  and  lamentations  to  bewail  this 
effetSt  or  deliquium  of  the  moon,  believing  the 
fun  had  then  whipt  her  till  fheblcd,  to  which 
they  impnte  the  caufe  of  her  dark  and  fanguine 
eolour.  In  Commentar.  ad  Hippoiyt.  pag.  195. 
Vide  etiam  Turnebum  in  Adverfar.  lib.  xxii. 
cap.  23  and  24.  And  Piiicierus  in  Parerg.  Otii 
Marpurg.  lib.  ii.  cap,  37.  Of  thisfuppofed  faint- 
ing of  the  moon  Wowerus  alfo  makes  mention  in 
his  Paegnion  de  UmbrS,  cap.  8.  towards  the  end. 
But  we^  may  farther  obferve,  that  the  Arabians 
belieyed  the  moon  to  be  in  the  like  agony,  when 
Ihe  eclipfed  the  lun,  as  appears  by  a  cuftom  they 
obfervcd  at  their  new-moon.  For  keeping  holy 
the  day  of  their  neomehia,  or  new-moon,  and 
believing  it  unlucky  to  have  the  moon  fuffer  any 
hurt  on  that  day,  they  were  wont,  becaufe  flie 
might  on  that  day  eclipfe  the  fun,  the  folar  eclipfe 
happening  when  the  moon  is  new,  to  defer  the 
celebration  of  their  neomenia  till  the  next  day  :  or 
at  leaft  for  fixteen  hours,  till  the  fun  was  paft  the 
eclipfe.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  aftronomers 
diftinguifli  the  neomenia  of  the  Arabians,  into  the 
cij^leftis,  which  was  the  iirft  aud  natural  tixae  \ 


and  the  civilis,  which  was  not  the  tme  time,  but 
the  day  following,  and  on  which  they  celebrated 
their  nconaenia  to  avoid  the  ill  luck,  and  impro{» 
perous  accidents,  which  their  fuperftition  made 
them  apprehend.  See  Nicolaus  Mulerius  in  his 
Diatribe  dc  Anno  Arabico,  in  the  explication  oC 
the  Arabian  Epocha,  or  the  Hegyra.  Ubbo  Em- 
mius  has  inferted  it  in  his  chronology  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  books. 

Ver-  814.  Having  explained  after  his  manner 
the  motions  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  he  de- 
fcends  from  heaven  to  his  native  element,  and  in 
thefe  ten  vetfes  tells  us  that  he  is  going  to  defcribe 
the  rife  and  origin  of  things  from  the  earth,  the 
common  parent  of  all. 

Ver.  834.  Lucretius  defcribes  the  rife  of  things 
from  the  new-formed  earth  in  fo  lively  a  manner, 
that  he  feems  even  to  have  been  prefent  at  their 
birth.  And  firft,  in  thefe  twenty-one  vcrfes  he 
tells  us  that  the  earth  firft  produced  the  grafs, 
herbs,  and  flowers,  then  the  trees,  then  the  iefe 
perfedl,  and  laft  the  moft  excellent  animals.  For, 
fays  he,  fince  we  fee  that  even  now,  when  the 
whole  world  is  decayed,  and  worn  out  to  a  great 
degree,  ftie  flill  produces  mice,  frogs,  and  other 
the  like  ignoble  animals,  what  may  we  not  rea- 
fonably  believe  of  her,  when  both  herfelf  and  her 
hulband  -ffithcr,  were  in  their  blooming  age  ? 

Here  we  may  take  notice  that  the  order  which 
Lucretias  obferves  in  the  creation  of  things,  differs 
very  little  from  that,  for  which  we  have  a  better 
authority  than  his :  But  let  us  here  a  Chriftian 
poet  defcribe  the  fame  thing. 

-Then  the  earth, 


Defart,  and  bare,  unfightly,  unadorn'd. 
Brought   forth   the  tender  grafs,  whofe  verdare 

clad 
Her  univexfal  face  with  pleafant  green. 
Then  herbs  of  ev'ry  leaf,  that  fudden  flow!r'd, 
Op'ning  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 
Her  bofom   fmelling  fweet :    And  thefe  fcarce 

blown. 
Forth  flourilh'd  thick  the  cluft'ring  vine,  forth 

crept 
The  fmelling  gourd,  upftood  the  corny  reed 
Enibattl'd  in  her  field,  and  th*  humble  fhrub. 
And  bufh,  with  frizzled  hair  implicit :  Laft, 
Rofc  as  in  dance  the  ftately  trees,  and  fpread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copius  fruit,  or  gem'd 
Their  bloffoms :  With  high  woods  the  hills  were 

crown'd. 
With  tufts  the  Valleys,  and  each  fouatain-fide, 
With  borders  long  the  rivers. 

Ver.  847.  Here  the  poet  proves  by  a  fimlUtude^ 
that  all  animals  did  in  the  beginning  proceed  from 
the  humidity  of  the  earth,  warmed  and  impreg- 
nated by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  in  lik^  manner  as 
we  now  fee  worms  and  infeifls  generated. 

Ver.  849.  Lucretius  forefeeing  that  it  might 
be  obje(5led,  that  perfedl  and  adult  animals  do 
not  burft  out  of  the  earth,  intimates  in  this  place, 
that  the  fun  is  now  grown  a  difabled  lover,  and 
the  earth  paft  her  teeming  time  :  and  thus  their 
vigour  being  exhaufted,  they  cannot  now  fro*. 
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duce  horfes,  lions,  Sec,  ncr   any   of  thofe  large 
■    animals,  which   they  did  in  the  beginuing  of  the 
■world  when  they  were  both  in  the  prime  and 
flower  of  their  age. 

Ver.  853,  8j4.  In  thefe  nineteen  verfes,  he 
fays,  That  firft.  of  all  animals,  and  that  too  in 
the  fpring,  for  that  was  the  moll  proper  feafon, 
the  birds  were  hatched  from  eggs,  which,  as 
Milton  exprefles  it, 

Burfting  with  kindly  rapture,  forth  difdos'd 
Their  callow   young  :    but  feather'd   fuon,  and 

fledge, 
They  fum'd  their  pens,  and  fearing  th"  air  fublime, 

"With  clang  defpis'd  the  ground : 

For,  fays  our  poet,  they  had  growth  and  ftrength 
■fufficient  to  go  in  fearch  of  their  food  :  Then 
from  certain  little  bags  or  bladders,  which  he 
calls  wombs,  and  that  ftuck  to  the  earth,  the 
other  animals  and  men  themfelves  bur  ft  forth  : 
while  for  their  nourifhment  a  proper  liquor,  very 
like  milk,  flowed  from  the  veins  of  mother  earth 
into  their  infant  mouths :  For  we  ought  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  earth,  when  Ihe  brought  forth  her 
young,  had  milk  no  lefs  than  mothers  has  now 
a-days,  when  they  bring  forth  their  children. 
Th-us  the  earth  fupplied  them  with  food,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  was  fuch  that  they  needed 
no  garments,  and  the  meadows,  thick  with  grafs, 
afforded  them  eafy  beds. 

This  firft  manner  of  the  origin  of  things  Lu- 
cretius explains  according  to  the  opinion  of  Ani- 
maxander,  and  of  fome  others  of  the  ancient 
philofophers,  as  we  fee  in  the  firft  book  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  near  the  beginning,  where  he  fays. 
That  the  earth  firft  ftifFen'd  and  grew  together, 
•when  the  circumfufed  fire  of  the  fun  had  en- 
lightened and  warmed  it  all  around:  Then, 
when  by  reafon  of  its  being  thus  heated,  the  out- 
moft  furface  of  it  was  in  a  manner  fermented, 
fome  humidities  fwelled  in  many  places,  and  in 
-them  there  grew  certain  flimy  ftinking  fubftances, 
involved  in  tenuious  membranes :  the  like  to 
which  may  be  feen  to  this  day  in  fens  and 
marfhes,  where  the  waters  ftagnate,  when  after 
cold  weather,  the  air  grows  hot  on  a  fudden,  and 
is  not  changed  by  degrees:  Now  thofe  humid 
things  which  we  mentioned  before,  being  ani- 
mated  by  the  heat,  received  nouriftiment  in  the 
right  by  the  mifts  that  fell  from  above  :  but  in 
the  day  were  confulidated  and  hardened  by  the 
heat.  Laftly,  When  they  that  grew  in  the  wombs 
of  the  earth,  had  attained  their  due  growth,  the 
membranes  being  burft  and  broken  to  pieces, 
difclofed  the  forms  and  ftiapes  of  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mals :  And  fuch  of  thefe  as  had  the  greateft  ftiare 
cf  beat,  went  to  the  higher  places,  and  became 
birds :  but  fuch  of  thefe  as  had  retained  the 
earthly  folidity,  were  reckoned  in  the  rank  of 
reptiles  and  other  terreftrial  animals :  and  thofe 
that  participated  moft  of  the  nature  of  man,  ran 
together  to  the  places,  where  human  kind  if- 
fembled,  and  which  was  called  the  place  of  their 
birth.     Thus  far  DIodorus. 

Ver.  854  It  is  queftioned  by  fome,  whether 
bilds,  which  are  generally  called  genus  aireum, 


and  in  the  facrcd  fcrlpture  itfelf,  vohl\h  ca'it, 
may  be  prsperly  reckoned  among  terreftrial  ani- 
mals. Ovid,  in  his  diftribution  of  animals  at  the 
creation,  feems  not  to  allow  them  to  be  fo. 

Aftra  tenent  ccelefte  folum,  formaeque  Deorum, 
Cefferunt  nitidis  habitandse  pifcibus  undae. 
Terra  feras  cepit,  volucres  agitabilis  Atr. 

Metam.  I.  vir    73* 

Cicero  obferves  the  like  difpofition  in  the  fecond 
book  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and  in  Timaeus : 
fo  too  does  Ariftotle,  as  he  is  cited  by  Plutarch 
in  5.  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  which 
they  had  from  the  Egyptians,  that  birds  were 
produced  before  the  earth  itfelf  was  formed,  to 
which  Ariftophanes  in  Avibus  alludes.  But  Ma- 
nillius  more  truly  places  them  upon  earth  :  fpeak- 
ing  of  which  he  fays, 

Hanc  circiim  varise  gentes  hominum  atque  fera- 
rum, 

Berlacque  colunt  volucres. 

Lib.  i.  ver.  Z2i^. 

Apulelus  agrees  with  Manilius,  and  ends  the  con- 
troverfy  in  thefe  words  :  "  Si  fedulo  aniniadver- 
tas,  ipfz  quoque  aves,  terreftre  animal,  non  aeri- 
um,  perhibeantur :  femper  enim  illis  vi(ftus  om- 
nis  in  terra  ;  ibidem  pabulum,  ibidem  cubile,  tan- 
tumque  acra  proximum  terra  volando  verberant : 
iterum  cum  illis  feffa  funt  remigia  alarum,  terra 
ceu  portus  eft."  That  is,  if  you  weigh  the  mat.  J 
ter  aright,  birds  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  be  ra-"  I 
ther  a  terreftrial  than  an  aerial  animal,  for  they 
have  all  their  food  from  the  earth ;  there  they 
feed,  and  there  they  reft  :  when  on  wing,  they 
indeed  fan  the  air  that  is  next  the  earth ;  but 
when  their  wings  grow  weary,  the  earth  is  their 
refting  place.  But  as  to  this  queftion,  fee  Hieron. 
Magius,  lib.  i.  Mifcellan.  cap.  ult.  Jacobus  Cru- 
tens  Syllog.  iii.  and  Kircher  in  his  Iter.  Ecftatic. 
ii.  Dialog,  ii.  cap.  5.  I  will  only  add,  that  ano- 
ther difficulty,  not  much  unlike  the  former,  if 
either  cf  them  deferve  to  be  called  fo,  has  puzzled 
the  brains  of  Ariftotle,  Theophraftus,  and  moft  of 
the  ancient  Peripatetics,  to  wit,  which  were  firfl 
created,  birds  or  eggs,  fince  neither  an  egg  can 
be  produced  without  a  bkd,  nor  a  bird  without 
an  egg ;  for  fo  Cenforinus  propofes  the  queftion, 
"  Avcfne  ante,  an  ova  generata  fint,  cxim  et  ovum 
finj  ave,  et  avis  fine  ovo  gigni  nonpoflit?"  de 
Die  Natali,  cap.  I4.  Difanus  in  Macrobius  Sa- 
turnal.  lib.  vii.  cap.  16.  fums  up  the  arguments 
cm  both  fides,  and  gives  the  decifion,  of  which  the 
reader  may  there  be  informed. 

Ver.  857.  MJlton's  defcriptlon  of  the  firft 
beafts  rifing  out  of  the  ground  at  their  creation, 
is  fo  lively  and  fublime,  that  it  well  deferves  to 
be  tranfcribed  by  way  of  illuflration,  to  this  paf- 
fage  of  our  poet. 

The  earth  obey'd,  and,  ftralght 

Op'ning  her  fertile  womb,  teem'd  at  a  birth 
Innum'rous  living  creatures,  perfedt  forms, 
Limb'd,  and  full  grown  :  out  of  the  ground  u^ 
rofe, 
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As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  bead  where  he  wons 
In  foreit  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den  : 
Among  »he  trees,  in  pairs  they  role,  they  walk'd  : 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  ^leen  : 
Thofc  rare  and  folit.iry,  thefe  in  flocks 
Paft'rinir  at  once,  and  in  broad  herds  up  fpruns^ 
The  griffy  clods  now  calv'd;  now  half  appear'd 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts  ;    then  fprings ;    as  broke  from 

bonds. 
And  rampant  fhakes  hisbrinded  msne  ;  the  ounce, 
The  libbard,  and  the  tyger,  as  the  mole 
Rifiiig,  the  cruaibled  earth  abfint  them  threw 
In  hillocks :  tiie  fwift  flag  iVuni  uiukr  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head  :  fca:  ce  from  his  mold 
Behemoth,  biggefl:  born  of  earrh,  upheav'd 
His  vallnefs.  fleec'd  the  flocks,  and  bleating  tofc, 
As  plants  :   ambiguous  between  fca  and  land, 
The  river  horfe,  and  fcaly  crocodile,  &c. 

Paradife  Lof,  B.  7. 

Lucretius  in  this  place  fpeaks  not  after  the 
opinion  of  Epicurus  only,  but  parrly  too  of  the 
Stoics,  who,  as  Latflantius  witneffes,  believed, 
"  Hommes  in  omnibus  terris  &  agris  tanquam 
fungos  efle  generates  :"  That  men  were  birn, 
like  mulhrooms  in  every  field  :  and  pardy  after 
the  opinion  of  Animaxander,  who,  though  he  held 
that  men,  and  all  the  other  animals  were  pro- 
duced of  the  Water,  yet  as  Plutarch  de  Piac.  Phil. 
Jib.  V.  cap.  19  fays,  he  taught,  that  they  were 
contained  in  thorny  bags,  and  fhut  up  in  them, 
till  the  age  of  puberty,  and  then  burfting  from 
thofe  pril'ons,  they  came  out  men  and  women,  al- 
ready able  to  nourifh  themfelves  :  And,  laftjy, 
partly  after  the  opinion  of  Archelaus,  who  in 
I-a<5i:antius,  lib.  ii.  teaches,  "  homines  ortos  e 
terra,  quae  limnm  fimilem  laiSti  ad  efcam  eliqua- 
verit,"  that  men  were  born  of  the  earth,  which 
for  their  nourilhment  oozed  out  a  flime  like  milk. 
Others  had  yet  other  opinions  concerning  the 
original  of  mankind  :  Juvenal,  Sat.  6.  v.  H. 

Quippe  aliter  tunc  orbe  novo,  coeloque  recent! 
Vivebant  homines,  qui  rupto  robore  nati, 
Compofitique  luto,  nullos  habuerc  patentes. 

In  which  paffage  that  poet  hints  at  two  other 
ways  of  the  cieation  of  man  :  the  one  from  trees, 
the  other  from  the  earth.  As  to  the  firft  Britan- 
nicus  fayf,  "  Q_ium  prin.a  ilia  aitate  in  fpeiuncis 
fylvifque  more  ferariim,  habitarent,  quumque  ex 
arboribus  vetuftate  cavatis,  tanquatn  ex  domicilio 
exircnt,  putahantur  ex  arboribus  effe  nati."  Then 
alleghig  this  verfe  of  Virgil,  ^neid.  8.  315. 
Genlque  virum  truncis,  &  duro  robore  nati, 
he  (hows  in  thofe  words  the  probable  caufe  of  the 
fixflion  :  that  as  they  dwelt  in  woods,  fo  they 
feemed  to  be  born  of  the  trees  :  but  furely  he  for- 
gets himfelf  a  iittle,  when  he  fays  "  ex  arboribus 
vetuftate  cavatis,"  having  but  jufc  before  faid, 
"  prima  ilia  state,"  for  how  then  could  the  trees 
have  had  time  to  decay  and  grow  hollow  ?  yet 
Autumnus  commits  the  ;  inie  overfight.  The  fe. 
ccnd  wiy,  mentioned  by  Juvenal  of  man's  ori- 
ginal, gives  juft  groundb  to  believe,  that  though 
I'rans.  U, 


many  of  the  more  learned  among  the  Heathens 
had  read  thehiftory  of  Males,  yet  that  they  either 
defpifed.  or  corrupted,  or  oppofed  the  inftruiStion  : 
witnef'i  Julian  the  apoftate,  who  in  a  fragment  of 
an  epirtlc  publifhed  with  his  other  works  by  Pe- 
tavius,  page  534.  &c.  feqq.  delivers  it  as  the  theo- 
logy of  the  ancient  Heathens,  that  mankind  in- 
creafed  not  from  two  pcrfons,  as  Mofes  taught, 
but  thnt  when  Jupiter  created  the  world,  drops 
of  facred  blood  fell  down,  out  of  which  arofe 
mankind,  u;  Im  X'fj;  \x,'off(/.H  rk  ziutjx,  iXfivav  u'l- 
ftxji;  'kp5  zTKpxffuii,  £|  av  -zca  -to  rut  aiS^uiVtav  jiKei- 
<;r,ireii  y'-n;-  i  vipioufly  Urging,  that  ctherwife 
tiie  vorld  could  not  have  been  fo  foon  increafed, 
thiiugh  women,  as  he  lewdly  adds,  had  been  as 
fruitful  as  fvvine.  But  what  wonder  is  it,  that 
men  had  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  their  own  or!-' 
ginal,  who  believed  but  little  better  of  their  gods  ? 
Witnefs  Varro,  who  in  his  fragments,"  Antlqui- 
tatum  rerum  divinarum,"  blaming  their  fabulous 
theology,  "  Mythicon  genus  Theologia:,"  fays,  itt 
this  we  find.  That  one  god  is  born  out  of  the 
head,  another  out  of  the  thigh,  a  third  from  drops 
of  blood :  "  In  hoc  enirh  eft:,  ut  Deus  alius  es 
capite,  alius  ex  femnre,  altus  ex  guttis  fanguinis 
mtus."  Nor  were  fome  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
Icfs  ridiculous  in  their  opinions,  concerning  the 
reparation  of  mankind  :  To  inftance  only  in  one  : 
Every  one  knows,  that  there  are  in  the  jcints  of 
the  fingers  little  bones,  commonly  called  feed" 
bones :  one  of  which,  about  half  as  big  as  a  pea, 
is  placed  in  the  firft  joint  of  the  thumb  :  This  the 
Arabians  call  Ahadara,  as  Bartholinus  obferves  ia 
his  Anatomical  Inftitutions,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ult.  Now  , 
fome  of  the  wife  ancients  foolifhly  held,  that  out: 
of  that  bone,  as  out  of  feed,  mankind  fhould  aC 
laft  be  propagated  anew.  You  may  find  Ukewife 
other  opinions  concerning  man's  original,  in  the 
learne>l  Ceniorinus  de  Die  natali,  cap.  iv.  where 
he  treats  at  large  of  this  matter.  And  if  yoii 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  fee  this  fabulous 
rife  of  the  world  confuted,  you  may  find  it  well 
done  by  Firmianus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  \1. 

Ver.  86c.  Ladlantius,  lib.  ii.  de  Orlgirie  Error, 
cap.  II,  and  li,  cites  this  verfe  of  Lucretius,  and 
makes  this  remark  upon  it.  "  Aiunt  certis  con- 
verfionibus  cosli :  et.  aftrornni  motibus  maturita- 
tem  quandam  extitiffe  animaliura  ferendorum : 
itaqiie  terram  novam  femen  gcnitale  retinentem 
foUiculos  ex  fe  qnofdam  in  uterorum  fimilitudi" 
nem  protulilfe,  de  quibus  Lucretius,  lib.  v. 

Crefcebafit  uteri,  terra  radicibus  apti, 

eofque,  cum  maturaffent,  natura  cogente,  ruptos 
animalia  cetera  profudiffe  :  Deinde  terram  iplam 
humore  qm  Odir.,  qui  effct  lafli  fimilis,  exubctafle, 
eoqut  alimento  animajnes  effe  nutrito!*."  i'hui 
too  Cicero,  lib.  i.  de  Leg.  et  Cenforinus  de  die 
Natali,  eap.  %.  where  he  tells  us  befides,  that  Dt- 
mocritus  too  was  of  the  fame  opinion. 

Lucret.  "  TcrrEe  radicibus  apti ;"  i.  e.  affixed 
and  fticking  in  the  earth,  by  their  roots. 

Ver.  872.  But  how  could  thefe  infant  animalsbear 
the  inclemencies  of  the  leafons,  the  parching  hear, 
and  tbe  chilling  cold:  nay,  how  could  they  i;ve,'or 
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even  be  born,  •when  the  fun  bad  baked  the  earth, 
or  the  cold  frozen  it  up?  To  this  Lucretius  an- 
fwers  in  thefe  ten  vcrl'ts.  That  in  the  beginning 
uf  the  world  there  was  neither  winter  nor  fum- 
mer ;  but  that  the  wh.ole  year  was  vne  calm  and 
conftant  fpring.  And  ci;rtainly  the  earth  is  juftly 
ftyled  a  mother  by  all  the  foregoing  ages,  fince 
fbe  firft  brought  forth  birds,  beallts,  and  then  man, 
zr.  the  mafter-piece  of  all  her  produ<ftions. 

Ver.  878.    This   part  of    this,   and  the  three 
following  verfes  are  added,   with  how  much  rca- 
fon    let   the  reader  judge,  by  our   interpreter  to 
his  author,  who  only  fays, 
Acriafque  fimul  volucres  variantibu'  formis. 

Ver.  88a.  But  why  doesfhe  produce  none  of  thefe 
things  now  ?  To  this  he  anfwers  in  twelve  verfes, 
that  the  circumftance  of  time  is  changed  :  and  rhe 
earth  is  now  paft  Iier  teeming  age.  And  what 
wonder  isit,  that  the  world,  being  now  grown  cold 
and  difabled,  beir.g  fometimes  tormented  with  too 
much  heat,  fometimes  perfecuted  with  too  much 
cold,  and  fallen  Into  the  other  inccnvenienccs  of 
long  life,  is  at  length  grown  fruitlefs  and  barren  ? 
Diodorus  Slculus,  lib.  i.  fays,  )  hat  the  earth  being 
continually- baked  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  grew 
daily  more  and  more  conflipated  and  bound  up ; 
infomuch  that  Ibe  could  not  at  length  produce  any 
more  of  the  larger  kind  of  animals,  which  were 
then  generated  by  the  mutual  commixrion  of  ani- 
mals of  the  fame  fpecies ;  To  which  Lucretius 
feems  here  to  allude. 

Ver.  884.  To  this  purpofe,  Ovid.  Metam.  lib. 
■XV.  ver.  2J5,  fays  finely  : 
Tempus  edax  rerum.  tuque,  invidiofa  vetuftas, 
Omnia  deftruitis:  vitiataque  dentibus  xvi 
Paulatim  lenta  confumitis  omnia  morte. 
Thus  rendered  by  Dryden. 
Thy  teeth,  devouring  time  !  thine,  enviou?  age  I 
On  things  below  {till  excrcife  your  rage  : 
With  venoin'd  grinders  you  corrupt  your  meat ; 
And  then,  at  ling'ring  meals,  the  niorfels  eat, 

Ver.  894.  The  poet  here  tells  us  in  thirty-eight 
■verfes,  That  fince  animals  were  at  firll  fortui- 
toufly  born,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  there  were  innumerable 
other  animals  produced  of  wonderful  kinds  and 
lizes:  but  that  they  did  not  continue  long,  be- 
eaufe  they  were  imperfcft,  and  wanted  the  means 
of  receiving  their  food,  and  the  power  of  copula- 
lion,  and  engendering  their  kinds.  For  all  the 
animals  now  remiining  are  prefcrved,  either  by 
their  own  povi^er  and  iiidndry,  or  by  the  care  of 
men  :  Thus  the  lion  i<  preferved  by  his  flrcngth, 
the  fox  by  his  craft,  the  ftag  by  his  f\»'ifcnefs,  &c. 
And  thofc  that  are  ufeful  to  man,  as  dogs,  cattle, 
horfes,  &c.  he  takes  care  of  and  defends.  But 
why  fhould  we  nourifli  iniperfcdl  animals,  and  fuji 
as  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  us  ?  Creech  has  omitted 
one  verfe  in  this  argument,  where  the  original  has 

Androgyniini  inter  utrum,  nee  utrumque,et  utrin- 
quc  retnotum  : 

And  indeed  it   j«  generally  held  to  be   fpurioiisr 
Bait  whoever  ijifcrced  ic,  feeois  to   h<ive  had  ua 


eye  on  the  Androgynes  in  the  banquet  of  PlattJ. 
Heinfins  on  the  Phcsnix  of  Claudian  reads  it  thus  : 
Androgynen  inter  neutra,  atque  ab  utroque  remo« 

tarn. 
Androgyr.us  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words, 
(i'vjjp,  a  man,  aod  yvth,  a  woman,  and  fignifies  a 
perfon  who  has  both  fexes,  the  male  and  female  : 
of  which  fort  the  poets  fabled  Hermaphroditus, 
the  fon  of  Venus  and  Mercury  to  be  :  Cicero,  lib. 
ds  Divin.  calls  an  hermaphrodite,  "  fatale  quod- 
dam  monftrum  ;"  a  certain  fatal  monfter. 

Ver.  93  a.  He  now  teaches  in  forty-feven  verfes, 
that  nature,  though  file  had  neither  fkill  nor  ex- 
perience, never  brought  forth  fuch  monftrous  ani- 
mals, as  thofe,  for  which  the  poets  have  moft  no- 
torioufly  belied  her.  And  firft,  fays  he,  in  four- 
teen verfes,  TheCfaJia  never  knew  a  Centaur  :  nor 
can  a  man  and  a  horfe  be  conjoined  in  one  body  f 
their  different  duration  of  life,  their  food,  their 
manners,  all  forbid  it.  We  may  fay  the  like  of 
Scyllns,  and  other  menders  of  the  fame  nature  : 
And  they  who  believe  theexiftence  of  a  Chim.xra, 
do  not  confider  that  the  entrails  of  a  lion,  or  any 
other  animal  may  be  roafted.  and  confumed  by 
fire.  Whoever  therefore  holds,  that  miraculous 
and  monftrous  animals  could  be  produced  by  the 
earth,  while  flie  was  yet  young,  may  likewife  be- 
lieve the  rivers  of  milk  and  gold,  and  the  other 
idle  fidtions  of  the  poets  ;  but  let  him  relkifl  too, 
that  even  at  this  day  many  feeds  of  herbs  and 
trees  are  contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as 
were  formerly  the  principles  of  all  things :  yet 
trees  of  feveral  forts  never  fpring  out  of  the  earth 
in  one  tree,  nor  different  herbs  from  the  root  of 
the  fame  plant. 

Centaurs.]  Monfters,  whofe  upper  part  was  like 
a  man,  and  their  lower  like  a  Iiorfe:  The  poets 
feign  them  to  be  begot  by  Ixion  upon  a  cloud  : 
thence  Virgil  calls  them  Nubigense,  cloud-begot- 
ten. They  were  indeed  people  of  Theffaly,  who 
lived  near  the  mountain  Pelion,  and  were  called 
Centaurs,  from  xtv/Ear,  I  fpur,  becaufe  they  were 
the  firfl  who  rid  horfes  with  fpurs,  and  who 
fought  on  horfeback.  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  .-"6.  Now 
when  the  ignorant  country-people  in  Theflalia 
faw  men  firft  a  horfeback,  they  imagined  them 
and  the  horfes  to  be  all  of  a  piece,  and  this  gave 
rife  to  the  fable.  See  B.  iv.  v.  733.  Diodorus, 
hb  5.  Ariftotle,  1.  Phyf.  8.  de  Hift.  Animal  et  de 
generat.  Anim.  4.  et  5.  cap.  3.  deny  and  condemn 
all  monftrous.  mixtures  of  this  nature.  And  Ovid 
himfclf,  that  great  patron  of  all  manner  of  fables, 
even  though  he  has  given  a  relation  of  a  battle 
between  the  Lapiths  and  the  Centaurs,  yet  upon 
better  thoughts  feems  to  renounce  that  credulity  : 
when  in  Trift.  lib.  4.  Eleg.  7.  he  fays, 

Credam  prius  ora  Medufx 

Gorgonis  aiiguineis  cin<5la  fuiffe  comis, 
EfTe  canes  utero  fub  Virginis  :  cffe  Chimxram, 

A  truce  qua;  flammis  feparet  anguc  learn  : 

Quadrupcdcfquc   homines   cum   pc(5lore  peitora 

juniSlos ; 

Tergtminumque  virum,tergeminumquecanem: 

SphyngaqueetHarpyiaSjferpentipedefqueGigantes: 

'  Centjmanumque  Gygen,  femibovemquc  virum. 
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Where  he  feems  to  deny  not  only  centaurs,  but 
alfo  all  manner  of  monfters.  Yet  Empedocles 
held  that  there  were  fuch  creatures  as  centaurs ; 
and  Claudius  Csfar  likewife,  witnefs  Pliny,  who 
writes,  •'  Hippocentaurum  in  Theflalia  natuai  eo- 
dem  die  interiiffe  ;  et  nos  princiyatu  ejus  allatum 
illi  ex  iEgypto  in  mellc  vidimus."  A  Hippocen- 
taur  was  born  in  ThelTalia,  and  died  the  fame  day: 
and  I  niyfelf  faw  it,  when  by  his  command  it  was 
brought  to  him  in  honey  out  of  Hgypt.  Voluterra- 
nus  fays,  that  he  had  fcen  a  half  dog  :  and  others 
other  monfters,  of  which  Lycofthenes  has  made 
a  colle<£tion  in  his  book  de  Prodig.  &  Oftent. 
Sometimes  women  have  brought  forth  frogs,  fer- 
pents,  ftones,  and  the  like,  that  had  been  gene- 
rated in  their  womb.  Such  produdlions  are  in- 
deed preternatural,  and  the  efFedls  of  difeafe  ;  but 
not  therefore  to  be  deemed  impoflible,  or  rec- 
koned among  the  number  of  things  that  cannot 
be.  Whether  the  forming  faculty  fubmits  and 
gives  way  to  the  mother's  imagination,  is  not  our 
bufinefs  in  this  place  to  inquire,  no  more  than  it 
is  to  decide  this  queftion  :  whether  from  the  ex- 
ecrable and  unnatural  copulation  of  a  man  with  a 
brute  beaft,  an  animal  of  a  mixed  and  dubious  na- 
ture may  not  be  generated.  Herodotus  writes, 
that  in  his  days  a  certain  woman  ufed  publicly 
to  couple  with  a  goat  -.  And  Pliny,  lib.  7.  cap.  3. 
witnefTes,  that  Alcippe  brought  forth  an  elephant : 
and  that  another,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Marfian 
war,  was  delivered  of  a  ferpent.  And  the  fame 
author  in  the  place  abovecited,  mentions  feveral 
other  monftrous  births. 

Ver.  935.  The  Schoolmen  call  centaurs,  and  the 
like  imaginary  creatures,  eniia  ratkn'u ;  but  they 
are  rather  entia  imaginaiionis  :  fantaftic  Creatures, 
that  have  no  exiflence  but  in  the  imagination. 

Ver.  946.  Scyllas.]  There  were  two  of  this  name  ; 
one  the  daughter  of  Nifus,  the  other  of  Glaucus, 
fays  Faber,  and  Creech  after  him,  but  they  feem 
to  be  both  midaken,  for  fhe  was  daughter  of 
Phorcus,  with  whom  Giaucus  was  in  love.  The 
Scylla  of  Nifus  is  faid  to  have  been  changed  into 
the  monfter  of  that  name,  whom  we  have  de- 
fcribed,  book.  i.  ver.  740.  and  book  iv.  ver.  731. 
But  Ovid  Metam.  lib.  8.  ver.  148.  fays  ihe  was 
changed  into  a  bird. 


At  aura  cadentem 


Suftinuiffe  levis,  ne  tangeret  xquora,  vifa  eftt 
Pluma  fuit  :  plumis  in  avem  murara  vocatur 
Ciris,  et  4  tonfo  eft  hoc  nomen  adepta  capillo. 

Milton  in  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  Loft,  de- 
Jcribing  Sin,  whom  he  makes  the  porterefs  of 
hell-gate,  had  certainly  an  eye  on  this  fabulous 
monfter  :  his  words  are  thefe  : 

She  feem'd  a  woman  to  the  waift,  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  fcaly  fold, 
Voluminous  and  vaft ;  a  ferpent  arm '4 
"With  mortal  fting  :  about  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceafing  bark'd 
With  wide  Cerberian  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal :  yet,  v/hen  they  lift,  would  creep 
Jf  ought  dilluibed  their  noife,  into  her  womb, 


And  kennel   there;   yet   there  ftlll  bark'd,  and 

howl'd, 
Within  unfeen  :  Far  lefs  abhorr'd  than  her, 
Vex'd  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  fea,  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarfe  Trinacrian  (hore,  &c. 

Ver.  955.  In  like  manner  the  poet,  book  i*. 
ver.  646  fpeaking  of  the  plant  which  he  there 
calls  veratrum,  and  which  our  tranflator  there 
calls  hemlock,  as  he  does  here  the  plant  which  hi* 
author  calls  cicuta, 

^Thus  hemlock-juice  prevails. 

And  kills  a  man,  but  fattens  goats  and  quails. 

See  the  note  on  that  paffage. 

Ver.  958.  Chimceras.']  This  ignivomoHs  monfter, 
that  had  the  head  of  a  lion,  the  breaft  of  a  goat, 
and  the  tail  of  a  ferpent,  the  poet  himfclf  fuffici- 
ently  explains  :  and  no  doubt  he  took  the  de- 
fer iption  from  Homer, 

Tlgo^l  Kia]i,  xal  OTri^i  opcckcov. 

See  more  in  the  note  on  ver.  660.  book  ii.  To 
which  I  here  add,  that  Bellerophontus,  the  fon 
of  Glaucus,  king  of  Epire,is  therefore  faid  to  have 
killed  this  monfter,  riding  on  the  fea-horfe  Pega- 
fus,  whom  Neptune  had  lent  him,  becaufe  he  ren- 
dered habitable  a  mountain  of  the  fame  name  in 
Lycia ;  whofe  top,  which  was  wont  to  throw  out 
flames,  was  full  of  lions,  the  foot  of  it  ftored  with 
ferpents,  and  the  fide  of  it  proper  for  the  paftu- 
rage  of  geats.  Ctefias  in  Pliny  fays,  that  the  fire 
of  that  mountain  kindles  with  water,  and  is  ex- 
tinpuiftied  with  earth,  or  with  hay. 

Ver.  968.  Lucretius,  book  i.  v.  239.  has  taught, 
why  Nature  could  not  at  the  begmning  create 
men  of  fo  vaft  a  Cze, 

That  while  they  wade  through  feas,  and  fwelling 

tides, 
Th'    afpiring  waves   ftiould  hardly   touch   their 

fides : 
Why  not  fo  ftrong,  that  they  wjth  eafe  might  tear 
The  hardeft  rocks,  and  throw  them  through  the 

air  } 
But  becaufe  things  on  certain  feeds  depend 
For  their  beginning,  &c. 

Ver.  979.  Here  the  poet  defcribes  at  large  the 
ftate  of  man,  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  their 
manners  and  way  of  life  -.  And  firft  in  twenty-three 
v«rfes  he  teaches,  that  the  firft  men  were  ftronger 
in  body  than  men  now  are,  by  reafon  of  the  innate 
hardnefs  they  had  inherited  and  cnntra<51:ed  from 
their  ftubborn  mother  the  earth  :  whence  they 
were  lefs  fubjeft  to  difeafes,  and  much  longer  liv- 
ed ;  but  no  man  tilled  the  ground,  for  all  appeaf- 
ed  their  hunger  with  acorns,  wildings,  and  other 
fruits  like  thofe.  Next  he  tells  us  in  fourverfes, 
that  the  fprings  and  rivers  invited  them  by  their 
murmurs  to  come  and  quench  their  thirft :  Then  in 
eleven  verfes,  that  they  had  no  clothes,  nor  houfes, 
but  that  fhrubs,  and  woods,  and  caves  fheltered 
them  from  ftornis  and  cold :  And  in  ten  verfes, 
that  they  had  no  laws,  no  focieties;  but  lived  by 
fpojl  and  rapine  ;  making  ,ufe  of  the  women  ia 
i'  P  ij 
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tommcn,  whom  they  either  ferced  to  fubmit  to  i 
their  defires  by  ftrength  nnd  violence,  nr  gained  j 
their  confent  by  flattery  and  prefents,  fuch  as  j 
acorns,  pear5,  and  apples. 

Lucretius  dots  no  where  fay,  that  the  firft  men 
owed  their  origin  to  ftones ;  and  our  tranflator  { 
feems  rather  to  a'lude  to  the  fabulous  reparation  | 
of  mankind  after  the  deluge,  from  the  ftones, 
which,  by  command  of  Themis,  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  threw  behind  them :  Of  which  Ovid, 
Metam.  lib.  i.  ver.  435, 

Inde  genus  durum  fumus,  experienfque  laborum, 
Et  documenta  damus,  qua  fimus  origine  nati. 

Ver.  991.  This  paffage  of  our  author,  Ovid 
^cems  to  imitate  in  his  defcription  of  the  Golden 
Age: 

Ipfa  quoque  immunis,  raflroque  intadla,  nee  ullis 
Saucia  vomeribus,  per  fe  dabat  omnia  tellus  : 
Contentique  cibis,  nullo  cogente  creatis, 
Arbuteos  foetu?,  montanaque  fraga  legebant 
Coriiaque,  &  in  duris  hxrentia  mora  rubetis: 
Et  qua:  deciderant  patula  Jovis  arbore  glandes. 

The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltlef^  of  the  plough, 
And  unprovok'd  did  fruitful  ftores  allow  : 
Content-  with  food,  which  Nature  freely  bred, 
On  wildings,  and  on  ftrawberries  they  fed  ; 
Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  reft ; 
And  falling  acorns  furifh'd  out  a  feaft. 

Dryden. 

Ver.  995.  Macrobius,  lib,  'vi.  Sat.  cap.  i.  ob- 
ferves,  that  Virgil  has  imitated  this  palTage  of  Lu- 
cretius, when  defcribing  his  happy  countryman, 
he  faye^ 

Quos  rami  fru(5u?,  quos  ipfa  volentia  rura 

SpoHte  tulere  fuS,  carpGt. 

Glorg.  ii.  -uir.  5®0. 

He  feeds  on  fruits,  which,  of  their  own  accord. 
The  willing  ground,  and  laden  trees  afford. 

Dry  din . 

Ver.  997.  For  the  chief  foAd  of  the  Grft  men 
was  acorns :  Whence  Virgil,  Georg.  i,  ver. 
'47- 

Prima  Ceres  ferro  mortalcn  vertere  terram 
Tnftituit:  cum  jam  glandes  atque  arbtita  facrjE 
l)eficerent  filvs,  &  vlftum  Dodona  nCgaret. 

Where,  though  the  poet  fays,  that  the  woods  fail- 
ed them,  and  no  longer  afforded  them  acorns,,  yet 
it  is  more  probable,  that  they  contemned  the  ufe 
*•>{  acorns,  when  thev  had  difcovered  the  art  of 
lowing  corn  :  Thus  Juvenal,  fpeaking  in  the  per- 
Jon  of  tlie  old  Mai  Hans  and  others,  Sat.  xiv,  ver. 
J  80. 


-Panem  qusramus  aratro, 


Qui  fatis  eft  menlis  ;  laudant  hoc  numina  ruris, 
Quorum  ope  ct  auitilio,  gratse  poft  munus  arifts 
Contingunt  homines  veteris  faftidia  quercil's. 

Ver.  998.  Lucret. 

-Qmx  nunc  hibcrno  tempore  ccrnls' 


Airbuta  Pueuiccu  fieri  u-.atura  colore. 


UCRETIUS. 

Arbutum  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  called  arbutus, 
the  arbute-tree,  a  plant  frequent  enough  in  Italy  ; 
it  has  the  leaves  like  thnfe  of  a  bay-tree,  but  grow- 
ing very  thin,  and  hears  a  fruit  as  big  as  a  mid- 
dling plum,  red  like  a  cherry,  or  rather  ftraw- 
berry,  becaufc  of  its  roughnefs,  Pliny,  lib.  xv. 
cap.  24.  calls  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  "  Poma  iuho- 
nora,"  apples  of  no  value  :  and  indeed  though 
they  have  a  certain  fweetncfs,  they  are  four  with- 
al, and  unpleafant  to  the  tafte,  as  well  as  hurtful  J 
to  the  head  and  ftomach.  The  ancients  delighted  1 
much  in  the  faade  of  this  tree.  Horat.  ''  Nunc 
viridi  membra  fub  arbuto  ftratus  "  Pliny  calls 
the  fruit  of  this  tree  "  unedines,  becaul'e,  fays  he, 
we  cannot  eat  above  one  of  them,  by  reafon  of 
their  afperity  and  fournefs.  But  he  is.  miftaken 
in  making  the  unedo  and  the  arbutum  to  be  one 
and  the  fame  thing  :  The  firft  of  them  is  the  fruit 
of  the  epimelis,  which  feme  interpret  to  be  a  fort 
of  medlar-tree.  But  the  arbutum  of  the  Latins, 
and  which  the  Greeks  call  Memaecylon,  is  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  which  the  Latins  know  by  the 
name  of  Arbutus,  and  the  Greeks  by  that  of  co- 
marus.  Thus  Galen,  lib.  ii.  Aliment,  plainly  di- 
ftinguilbes  between  the  unedo  and  the  arbutum, 
afcribing  the  firft  to  the  epmielis,  the  later  to  the 
comarus,  or  arbutus.  Thus  Dalecampus  in  lib. 
prim.  Plin.  argues  that  author  of  error. 
Ver.  1008.  Oldham, 

Hard  by,  a  ftream  did  with  fuch  foftnefs  creep. 
As  'c  were  by  its  own  murmurs  hufti'd  afleep. 


And  the  author  of  Hudibras, 

Clofe  by  a  foftly  murm'ring  ftream. 
Where  lovers  us'd  to  loll  and  dream, 

Ver.  10C9.  The  nymphs  were  fabled   to  dwell 

in  caves  and  dens.  Of  them  fee  book  iv.  ver. 
589. 

Ver.  1014.  Lucret. 

Nequc  uti 

Pellibus,  &.  corpus  fpoliis  veftire  ferarum  : 

For,  as  the  poet  will  teach  by  and  by,  the  firft 
coverings  men  wore,  were  the  fkins  of  wild  bcafts 
they  killed  in  hunting. 

Ver.  ioz6.  Tl-.is  obfervation  is  the  tranflator'*, 
not  his  author's,  who,  I  believe,  would  fcarce 
have  faid  io.  The  prefenrs  Lucretius  mentions, 
were  of  the  grcateft  value  in  thofe  days :  there- 
fore the  price  was  not  lefs  than  now. 

Ver.  1027.  TJiefe  robuft  unpoliftied  mortals 
fpent  all  their  time  in  hunting  wild  bcafts,  whom 
they  purfued  with  ftonts,  clubs,  and  fuch  like 
weapons ;  And  when  they  were  either  weary  of 
killing  them,  or  that  night  came  on,  they  rolled 
theml'elves  up  in  leaves  and  grafs,  and  fltpt  con- 
tented, and  with  a  quiet  mind ;  for  they  did  not 
dread,  what  tlie  Stoics  foolilhly  believed  of  them, 
when  night  had  involved  the  world  in  fliade,  that 
night  and  day  would  never  return,  becaufe  they 
had  obferyed  that  viciflitnde  from  the  firft  begin- 
ning of  day  and  night  :  This  is  contained  in  fifteen 
verfes.  In  the  thirty-one  verf^s  following,  the  poet 
goes  on  ;  But,  fay  a  he,  tliit  life  yf  theirs  was  vexed 
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tv'ith  fome  inquietudes :  the  wild  beafts  furprifed 
them,  when  they  were  fleeping  ;  and  then  a  I'udtlcn 
death  was  their  portion,  or  a  tedious  and  painful 
life,  by  means  of  their  feftering  wounds ;  for  they 
knew  not  yet  the  healing  virtue  of  fimples  :  Famine 
killed  many,  and  more  the  venomous  herbs  tliey 
ifcnorantly  fed  on.  But  that  none  may  think, 
that  all  mankind  was,  by  fo  many  ills  and  mif- 
chiefs  as  befel  them,  involved  in  one  common 
riiin,  and  totally  deftroyed  ;  let  it  be  confidered, 
that  the  wild  beafts  devoured  them  only  one  by 
one,  and  that  few  died  by  poifonous  herbs,  or  for 
want  of  food,  in  comparifon  of  the  many  thou- 
fands  that  fall  in  a  day  in  our  armies  :  B'fides, 
what  numbers  are  now  fwallowed  up  in  the  fea; 
how  many  die  by  poifon,  how  many  by  intempe- 
rance and  luxury  ? 

Ver.  1036.  Manillus  is  of  another  opinion,  lib, 
i,  -ver.  66.  where,  fpeaking  of  the  firfl  inventors 
of  arts,  he  fays : 

Nam  rudis  ente  illos,  nullo  difcrimlne  vita  • 
In  fpeciem  converfa  operum  ratione  carebat, 
Et  (lupefafta  novo  pendebat  lumiiie  mundi  : 
T um  velut  amiffis  moerens,  turn  Ixta  renatis 
Sideribus,  variofque  dies,  incertaque  noc&is 
Tempora,  nee  fimiles  umbras  jam  fole  regreffo, 
Jam  propiore,  fuis  poterat  difcernere  cauCs. 

Before  that  time  life  was  an  artlefs  ftate, 

Of  reafon  void,  and  thoughtlefs  in  debate  : 

Nature  lay  hid  in  deepeft  night  below ; 

None  knew  her  wonders,  and  none  car'd  to  know  : 

Upward  men  look'd,  they  faw  the  circling  light, 

Pleas'd  with  the  fires,  and  wonder'd  at  the  fight  : 

The  fun,  when  night  came  on,  withdrawn  they 

griev'd, 
As  dead  ;  and  joy'd  next  morn  when  he  reviv'd  : 
But  why  the  nights,  grew  loug  or  fhort ;   the  day 
Is  chang'd,  and  the  fliades  vary  with  the  ray, 
Shorter  at  his  approach,  ^nd  longer  grown 
At  his  remove,  the  caufes  were  unknown. 

Creech , 

And  with  Manilius  agrees  Statius,  Thebaid  iv. 
where,  fpeaking  of  the  primitive  Arcadians,  he 
fays  : 

Hi  lucis  ftupuilTc  vice?,  nndifque  feruntur 
Nubiia,  &  occiduum  lunge  Titana  fecuti 
Pefperaffe  diem. 

And  Dracontius  in  Hexaemer. 

Nee  lucem  remeare  putat  terrena  propago ; 
All  ubi  purpurcum  furgentem  ex  a;quore  cernunt 
Luciferum,  vihrare  jubar,  flammafque  ciere, 
Et  reducem  fuper  ailra  diem  de  fole  rubentem ; 
Mox  revocata  fovent  heflerna  ;.i  gaudia  mentcs, 
Temporis  &  requiem  nolcentes  luce  diurna 
C(?perunt  fpcrare  diem,  ridere  ter.tbras. 

And  the  learned  Selden,  de  Diis  Syris,  Syntagm. 
2.  confirms  their  opinions,  and  believes  ihe  ori- 
ginal of  the  feilivals,  v.hich  the  ancients  inftitut- 
td  in  honour  of  Adonis,  to  h.ave  I'prung  from  no 
other  ground.  His  words  are  thefe :  "  Non 
aliud  c'ogitarunt;  q^TJ  primum  lias  ni;;n!a;  iafliru- 


erunt,  quam  foils  accclTum  &  r?ceflum  :  Quem  u'   , 
amiffum  nunc  lugebant,  &  renatuni    Lxtis  excipi' 
ebant  aufpiciis.     Ita  rudiores  dim,  &  qui  fimpli- 
ciorem  vitam  degebant,  prins   quani    ab  Aftrono' 
mis  legjts  fiderum  didiceraiit." 
Ver.  1053.  Lucret. 

Viva  videns  vivo  fepeliri  vifccra  buflo  : 

Upon  which  Faber  obferves.  that  Dionyfius  Lon- 
giiius  blame<  an  expreffion  like  this,  in  Georgias 
Lcontinus,  who  calls  vulturs,  the  living  fepulchres 
of  men,  yinrii  i/^^vxoi  TK^or  However,  he  ex- 
cufes  Lucretius,  though  he  condemns  not  the  ccn- 
fure  of  Longinus  :  For,  fays  he,  Georgias  was  a 
rhetorician,  in  whofe  art  luch  defcriptions  ought 
never  to  find  place,  though  in  poetry  they  have 
much  of  the  fublime. 

Ver.  1056.  This  verfe  is  the  tranflator's,  not 
the  poet's. 

Ver.  IC57.  Lucret. 

Expertcs  opii*,  ignaros,  quid  vuinera  vellcnt. 

i.  e.  They  knew  not  yet  the  ait  of  medicine,  and 
were  ignorant  of  the  remedies,  requifite  to  heal 
their  wounds. 

Ver.  IC59.  This  and  ^he  following  verfe  run 
thus  in  the  original. 

Doniciim  eos  vita  privarunt  vermina  faeva. 

Feftus  fays,  that  "  vermina"  fignifies  the  wring- 
ing of  the  gutf,  when  we  feel  a  pain,  as  if  wuims 
were  gnawing  them  :  The  Greeks  call  it  rjt^s" 
Bat  perhaps  "  vermina"  may  here  fignify  very 
worms,  that  might  be  engendered  in  their  rank- 
ling and  corrupting  wcunds;  if  fo,  our  tranfl^tcr 
is  fo  far  in  the  right ;  but  how  well  their  making 
a  paffage  for  the  foul  to  fly  away,  agrees  wi'h 
the  dodirine  of  Epicurus,  ihe  reader  need  not  be 
informed. 

Ver.  ic6i.  They  had  yet  no  wars;  but  wer 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  cruel  arts  of  deftroyng  on 
another «  And  as  Ovid  fays,  Metam.  i.  ver.  97. 

Nondum  pracipites  cingebant  oppida  foffx  : 
Non  tuba  diredi,  non  xris  cornua  flexi,  ' 

Non  galea;,  non  enfis,  erant  :   fine  nuUtis  ufu 
Mollia  fecurx  peiagebant  otia  gentes. 

No  walls  were   yet,  nor  fence,  nor   moat,    net 

mound ; 
Nor  drum  was  heard,  nor  trumpet's  angry  found  t 
Nor  fwords  were  forg'd  :  But,   void  of  care   and 

crime, 
The  foft  creation  flept  away  their  tiqie. 

Ver.-ic63.  Thus  too  Ovid,   Metam.  i.  ver   $4 

Nondum  csTa  fuis,  peregrinum  ut  viferet  oibena' 
Montibus,  in  liquidas  pinus  defccnderat  undas  : 
Nullaque  mortalcs,  pra;ter  fua  littora  norant. 

The  mountain  trees  in  diflant  profped  pleafe, 
Kre  yet  the  pine  defccnded  to  the  feas  ; 
Ere  lails  v/eie  Ipread  new  oceans  to  explore, 
And  happy  mortals,  ur.concern"d  for  more, 
Conlin'd  their  wilbcs  to  their  native  flior;,. 
Ppii^ 


} 


} 
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And  Maniliuj,  li'v  i.  ver.  76. 
Immotufque  novos  pontus  fubduxerat  orbes  : 
Nee  vitam  pelago,  nee  vcntis  credere  vota 
Audcbact,  led  quifque  fatis  fe  iioiTe  putabat. 

■  None  refign'd 

Their  lives  to  feas,  or  wifhes  to  the  wind ; 
Confin'd  their  £earch ;  they  knew  thetnfelves  a- 

lone, 
And  thought  that  only  worthy  to  be  known. 

Ver.  io63.  For,  as  Seneca  in  Medea  lays, 

Audax  nimium  qui  freta  primus 
Rate  tam  fragili  pcrSda  rupit ; 
Terrafque  fuas  pod  terga  videre, 
Animam  levibus  credidit  auftris,  &c. 

Which  the  tragedian  took  from  Horace,  Od. 

lUj  robur  et  ks  triplex 

Circa  peiSus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci 

Ccmniiiit  pelago  ratem 

Piimus;  nee  tlniuit  praecipitem  Africum,  &c. 

Thus  rendered  by  Dryden, 

Sure  he  who  firft  the  paflage  try'd, 
h\  harden'd  oak  his  heart  did  hide. 
And  ribi  of  iron  arm"d  his  fide  : 
Or  his  at  leaft,  in  hollow  wood, 
Who  tempted  firft  the  briny  3ood  : 
Nor  fcar'd  the  winds  contending  roar, 
Nor  billows  beating  on  the  ftiore ; 
Nor  Hyade?,  portending  rain. 
Nor  all  the  tyrants  of  the  main  ; 
What  form  of  death  could  him  affright, 
Who,  unconcern'd,  with  iledfaft  fight. 
Could  view  the  furges,  mountain  deep, 
And  monflers,  rolling  in  the  deep  ? 
Could  through  the  ranks  of  ruin  go, 
With  ftorms  above,  and  rocks  below  ? 
In  vain  did  Nature's  wife  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land. 
If  daring  fhips,  and  men  profane 
Invade  th'  inviolable  main  ; 
I'h'  eternal  fences  overleap, 
And  pafs  at  will  the  bouiidlefs  deep. 
No  toil,  no  hardlhips  can  refliain 
Ambitious  man,  inur'd  to  pain  ; 
The  more  confin'd,  the  more  he  tries, 
And  at  forbidden  quarry  flies. 

Ver.  1069.  "  Penuria  cibi :"  want  of  food. 
The  next  verfe  is  a  thought  of  our  tranflator's,  not 
of  his  author'^. 

Ver.  1073.  We  have  hitherto  feen  only  men, 
"who  were  wild  and  favagc,  who  wandered  in  the 
■Woods,  and  lived  by  fpoil  and  rapine  :  but  others 
DOW  enter  upon  the  (tai^e,  who  are  mild,  gentle, 
and  lludious  of  civil  life,  tor  by  this  time,  fays 
the  poet,  in  ver.  ao.  that  temperature  and  calm- 
uefs  of  the  air  which  reigned  when  the  world  was 
in  its  infancy,  remained  no  longer  ;  hut  fometimes 
piercing  cold,  and  fometimes  fcorching  heat,  to- 
gether with  ftorms  anu  tempefts,  perfecuted  man- 
kind. 1  hofe  hardfhips  and  inconveniencies  weak- 
ened them  by  degrees,  and  forced  them  to  the 


UCRET1U3. 

contrivance  of  building  themfelves  bats  and 
houfes,  to  flielter  their  bodies  from  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  feafons.  They  dwelt  in  thefe  new 
abodes,  one  man  confined  to  one  woman,  and 
were  blefied  with  a  numerous  offspring,  whofe  in- 
fant finding  innoc«.nce  fofteiied  the  rigid  fournefs 
of  their  parent's  temper,  aud  changed  their  innate 
fuUen  roughnefs  into  calmjiefb  and  affability.  Af- 
ter this,  having  found  eut  the  ufe  of  fire,  they 
became  fo  tender,  that,  unable  to  endure  any  lon- 
ger their  primitive  nakednefs,  they  made  them- 
felves  clothes  of  the  fkins  of  beafts;  and  grew  fo 
c>.  ilized  in  time,  that  they  entered  into  friend- 
lliips  and  focieties,  infomuch  that  they  who  were 
defirous  to  be  fafe  themfelves,  found  it  their  bed 
way  to  abftain  from  doing  injuries  to  others. 
Thus  concord  preferved  mankind. 

Ver.  IC74.  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  fays,  that 
the  poets  feigned  Hercules  to  be  clothed  with  the 
ikins  of  beads,  and  that  he  is  painted  too  in  that 
garb,  to  put  poftcrity  in  mind  of  this  ancient  way 
of  drefe  of  our  fird  fathers. 

Ver.  1081.  Lucret. 


Puerique  parentum 


Blanditiis  facile  ingenium  fregere  fuperbum. 

i.  e.  the  children,  by  their  harmlefs  innocent 
fmiles,  eafily  foftened  the  roughnefs  of  their  pa- 
rent's temper.  This  paflage  can  have  no  otfier 
interpretation,  though  Creech  makes  it  fay  quite 
the  contrary. 

Ver.  IC83.  They  who  endeavour  to  difgrace 
religion,  ufually  rcprefent  it  as  a  trick  of  date, 
and  as  a  politic  invention  to  keep  the  credulous 
in  awe,  which,  however  abfurd  and  frivolous,  yet 
is  a  drong  argument  againd  the  Atheid,  who 
cannot  declare  his  opinions,  unlefs  he  be  a  rebel, 
and  a  didurber  of  the  commonwealth.  The  caufe 
of  God,  and  his  Csfar  are  the  fame,  and  no  af- 
front can  be  offered  to  one  b\it  it  refie<fts  on 
both;  and  that  the  Epicurean  principles  are  per- 
nicious to  focieties,  is  evident  from  the  account 
they  give  of  the  rife  of  them.  Firft,  then,  we 
mud  imagine  men  fpringing  out  of  the  earth, 
as  from  the  teeth  of  Cadmus  his  dragon  ("  fra- 
tres  fungorum,  et  tuberum,"  as  Bias  called  the 
Athenians,  who  counted  it  a  great  glory  to  be 
'Au]i;^9o-ji;),  and  like  thofe  too  fierce  and  cruel ; 
but  being  fofttned  by  natural  decay,  and  length 
of  time,  grew  mild ;  and  weary  of  continual 
wars,  made  leagues  and  combinations  for  mu» 
tual  defence  ar,d  fecurity ;  and  inveded  feme 
perfon  with  power  to  overlook  each  man's  ac- 
tions, and  to  punifti  or  reward  thofe  that  brok« 
or  kept  their  promifen.  Now,  if  focieties  began 
thus,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  founded  on  in- 
tered  alone,  and  therefore  felf-prcfervation  is  the 
only  thing  that  obliges  fubjeds  to  duty ;  and 
when  they  are  drong  tiK^ugh  to  live  without  the 
protection  of  their  prince,  all  the  bonds  to  obe- 
dience are  cancelled,  and  mutiny  and  rebellion 
will  neceflarily  break  forth ;  for  we  all  know 
how  ambitious  every  man  is  of  rule,  how  padion- 
ately  he  defires  it,  and  how  eagerly  he  follows  it, 
though  teo  thottfand  diScukies  attend  the  pur< 
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fuit.  What  if  he  brcnk  hU  promife,  recal  his 
former  confcnt,  and  ail  againft  the  Ir.w  that  was 
founded  on  it  ?  Why  need  he  be  concerned,  if  he 
has  got  the  hmgeft  I'word.andis  above  the  fear  or 
puniihment  ?  Will  not  a  profpeA  of  a  certain 
profit  lead  him  on  to  villany  ?  And  why  ftiould 
his  confcience  ftartle  at  wickednefs  that  is  at:cnd- 
ed  with  pleafure  ?  Since  a!l  the  Epicurean  virtues 
are  nothing  but  fear  and  intereft,  and  the  former 
is  removed,  and  the  latter  invites.  It  is  true,  a-i 
Lucretius  fays,  ftranj^e  difcoveries  have  been 
made,  and  Plutarch  gives  us  very  memorable  in- 
ftances.  Plots  have  been  defeated,  but  as  many 
proved  fuccefsful  :  and  how  weak  that  fineie  pre- 
tence, how  infufficient  to  fccure  government,  is 
evident  from  the  daily  plots  and  contrivances 
murders,  and  treafons  that  difturb  us;  though  all 
the  terrors  of  religion  join  with  thefe  fears,  and 
endeavour  to  fupprefs  them.  And,  therefore, 
thefe  opinions  are  dangerous,  and  dclirudivc  of 
focieties,  and,  as  Origen  fays  of  his  purjjatory 
fires,  B»  axivflat/ov  T)!v  rijv  TOiiraiv  cx<^r,^eia'i  m^iverat 
•^/oatiTi,  an  run  '^roXXoJ'i  i  x^rZ^'o-jriov  zrXikovo;  ')iiatKa,- 

Sia  rrjn  Tti;  fiiyii  i^oS'ai  aiuvia  M-oXafflia;  xu,v  ffU'iXXav- 
']at  i'Xi -aogot)  rni  xaxias,  xxi  tmv  a^r'  ai-iii  afx,a^l»- 
vomJuv  x^"^'  Others,  though  pretending  to  better 
principles  than  thofe  of  Epicurus,  yet  are  altoge- 
ther as  faulty  in  ftating  the  rife  of  power,  and 
more  abfiird  :  for  his  opinion  is  agreeable  to  his 
other  pofitions,  but  theirs  contradi<5l  the  creation 
they  affert,  and  the  providence  they  allow ;  I 
mean  thofe  that  declare  the  people  to  be  the 
fpring  and  fountain  of  power,  and  that  from  their 
confent  all  the  authority  of  the  government  is  de- 
rived. Sure  thefe  men  never  confidered  the  re- 
lation betwixt  God  and  his  creatures;  and  what 
an  abfulute  dominion  he  has  over  thofe  to  whom 
he  firft  gave,  and  Hill  continues,  being.  But  let 
us  look  on  man  under  that  circumftance,  and  then 
how  naked,  how  divefted  of  all  power  will  he 
appear  ^  How  unable  to  difpofe  of  himfelf,  and 
lubmit  to  the  Ijws  of  his  fellow  free  agent  ?  Un- 
^tfs  he  endeavours,  as  much  as  is  poflible,  to  dif- 
own  the  right  of  the  Deity,  and  turns  rebel 
againft  the  autiwrity  of  his  being.  For  how  can 
any  one  fubmit  himfelf  to  another,  without  the 
exprefs  permiffion  of  him  that  has  abfolute  domi- 
nion over  him .'  And  where  is  that  permiflion  ?  Is 
it  fourrded  on  reafon  or  fcripture  ?  Does  benevo- 
lence, or  felf-prefervation,  the  two  propofed  mo- 
tives to  fociety,  ipeak  any  fuch  thing  ?  And  dots 
not  fcripture  exprefsly  oppofe  this  opinion  ?  Well 
then,  all  power  defcends  from  above  ;  it  is  the 
gift  of  that  being  to  whom  it  principally  belongs, 
and"  '$x  Ti  Aios  jiariXm,  kings  are  from  God,  is 
true,  both  iri  the  account  of  the  fober  heathen, 
and  good  Chriflian  :  and,  therefore,  every  king 
that  ever  was,  or  is,  whether  he  obtain  the  crown 
by  fucceffion,  or  eledlion  (except  the  Jewifli), 
mull  be  acknowledged  abfolure.  Liberty  and 
property  of  the  fubjecfls  depend  on  his  will,  and 
his  pleafure  is  law  ;  for  wone  can  confine  or  limit 
that  power  which  God  bellows,  but  himfelf  :  and, 


therefore,  to  prefcribe  laws  to  the  governor,  to 
choofe  or  rcfufc  him  on  certain  conditions,  is  to 
invade  the  prerogative  of  Heaven,  and  rebel 
againft  the  Almighty.  Thus  when  God  defigaed 
to  limit  the  power  of  the  Jewiih  monarchy,  he 
prefcribes  laws  himfelf;  but  fince  he  hath  no: 
fixed  any  to  other  princes,  every  king,  as  fucii 
(for  I  do  not  rcfped  their  particular  grants  to  the 
people,  which  they  are  bound  to  obferve),  is  ab- 
folute. 

To  free  this  from  all  exception,  it  mufl  be  con- 
fidered, that  the  difcoiirfe  is  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  power,  which  is  now  fettled  in  fome  per- 
fiins,  and  by  which  communities  are  governed. 
The  Epicureans  a6l  very  agreeably  to  their  Im- 
pious principles,  when  they  make  fear  and  diftrufi; 
the  only  motives  to  agreement,  and  the  pa6ls 
which  the  fcattered  multitude  agreed  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  power  of  the  prince;  it  beinor 
impoffible  for  them,  who  had  excluded  Provi- 
dence, to  find  any  other  original.  But  this  opi- 
nion, as  delivered  by  them,  depending  upon  their 
other  abfurd  and  impious  philofophy,  muft  be 
weak  and  irrational ;  yet  fliU  this  notion  is  em- 
braced, thouofh  nor  upon  the  fame  motives ;  fac- 
tion and  ambition  propagate  that  effor,  which  ( 
was  nothing  elfe  but  innocent  ignorance  in  the 
ancients.  They  confidered  man  as  fingle,  unable 
to  live  with  fecurity  or  comfort,  bec^ufe  his  fel- 
lows, either  out  of  pride,  luft,  or  covetoufnef?, 
would  endeavour  to  rob  him  of  his  eajoyments, 
and  his  life  too,  if  it  hindered  them  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  their  wilhes  ;  thus  they  faw  a  ncceffity 
of  government,  and  becaufe  it  proceeded  from 
man's  natural  imperfections,  they  thought  him, 
that  by  his  wifdom,  or  his  flrength,  was  moft 
fitted  for  the  defence  and  prefervacion  of  others, 
to  be  as  it  were  a  lord  by  nature,  and  born  a 
fovereign.     Thus  Plutarch,  J  -a^uro^  xeei  xu^iarale: 

za]a  (piiTiv  a'xaV'Oi.xri.  It  is  the  firft  and  moft  funda- 
mental law,  that  he  that  is  able  to  proteft,  is  a 
king  by  nature  to  him  that  needs  protection.  Thus 
hiftorians  make  the  eleAion  of  the  firft  kings  to 
be  for  their  ftrength,  their  wifdom,  or  their  beau- 
ty :  and  Ariilotle  peremptorily  determines,  that 
the  barbarians  are  ilaves  by  nature  to  the  Greeks. 
This  was  innocent  enough  in  them,  but  how  can 
we  be  excufed,  who  have  fuch  perfetSt  knosvkdge 
of  a  creation,  who  hear  Wifdom  proclaim,  that  by 
her  kings  reign,  who  made  it  an  article  in  Ed- 
ward the  Vlth's  time,  and  now/  every  day  in  our 
public  prayers  confufs,  that  God  is  the  only  ruler 
of  princes  ?  From  whence  it  is  neceffarily  inferred, 
that  he  only  beftows  the  power,  for  if  it  cama 
from  the  multitude,  what  io  more  evident,  than 
that  they  could  make  what  conditions  they  pleaf- 
ed,  fubjeifl  them  to  a  high  court  of  juftice,  and 
call  them  to  account,  if  they  a<fl  contrary  to  their 
pleafure  ?  It  being  certain,  and  confirmed  by  com- 
mon praAice,  that  he  that  voluntarily  parts  from 
his  right,  may  do  it  on  what  terms  he  thinks  fit : 
Now,  if  it  be  certain  (and  demonftration  proves 
it)  that  God  is  the  alone  giver  of  powers,  if  the 
prince  be,  as  Plutarch  and  Menander  faVj  t/»»> 
^  P  '■''"] ,. 
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ifx.^ux,»;  ©£«,  a  living  imacre  of  the  Deity,  if,  as 
Plmy,  "qui  vice  Dei  erga  honiiimm  genus  fiin- 
geretur,"  and  every  king,  whether  derive  or 
luccefllve,  rules  by  the  fame  authority,  as  it  is 
certain  they  do,  becaufe  both  have  power,  and 
the  people  can  give  them  none;  then  what  is 
more  certain,  than  that  ail  kings,  which  way  fo- 
evcr  they  are  enthroned,  before  they  have  made 
any  grants  to  their  people,  are  abfoliite  ?,  And 
that  their  plcafure  is  law,  for  otherwife  there 
could  be  none,  that  liberty  and  property  depend 
upon  their  will. 

Nam  proprise  telluris  herum  neq.  me,  neq.  ilium, 
Htc  quehqiia'm  ftatuit  naiura. 

J>Jor  does  nature  provide  more  privileges  for  one 
than  another.  And  if  the  principles  are  true, 
and  the  inference  naturally  follow,  as  it  does,  be- 
caufe the  people,  that  cannot  beftow  the  power, 
have  no  right  to  make  conditions  lor  its  exercil'e, 
and  ftt  limits  how  far  it  Ihall  ex-end,  and  make 
fuch  and  fuch  agreements  for  the  admiffion  of  the 
prince ;  what  harm  is  there  in  this  innocent 
truth  ?  For  we  difcourfe  only  of  kings  as  they 
iirft  are,  without  any  reference  to  fuch  and  fuch 
particular  communities,  where  they  have  been 
pleafed  to  limit  themfelves;  to  grant  privileges 
to  their  fubjedts,  and  fettle  property,  and  con- 
iirmed  all  this  with  oaths,  and  engaged  their  roy- 
al word,  and  promife  before  God  and  man  for 
their  performance.     ■ 

I  fuppofe  it  is  granted  on   all  hands,  that   the 
king  is  fupreme,  that  upon  any  pretence  whatfo- 
ever  it  is  treafon  to  rcfid  ;  and  fo  there  can  be  no 
fear  of  piiniihment,  no  tie  upon  the   king  but  his 
his  own  confcience  ;  '^  fufficit  quod  Dtum  expeclet 
ultorem ;"  yet  though  the  law  cannot  punifii,  it 
can  direA  :  though   it  is  not  a  ni;ifter,    it  is   a 
gijide,  and  fuch  a  one,  as,  becaul'e  of  his    oath, 
Jie  is  bound  to  follow:    Tor   though   the   people 
cannot,  he  can  limit  himfelf ;  for  beidg  a  rational 
creature,  and  intruded  with  power,  withe. nt  any 
particular  rules  for  the  guidance  -.f  it ;  his  rtafon 
is  to  be  his  direiflor,  and,  therefore,  according  to 
the  tempers  and  particular  humours  of  the  people, 
he  may  make  laws,  fettle  maxims  of  government, 
and  oblige  himfelf  to  make  thofe  his  meafures, 
tecaufe  his  reafon  alfures  him,   that  this  is  the 
befl  method  for  the   prefervation  of  the  fociety, 
the  maintenance   of  peace,   and   obtaining   thofe 
ends,  for  which  he  was  intrufted  with  this  power. 
And  fincc  princes  mud  die,  and  government  be- 
ing necefr3ry,  fucceffion  is  equally   lb;  and  there- 
fore it    may  feem   that  every   prince,   owing   his 
power  only  to  the  fame  original  from   which  the 
firft  derived  it,  is  at  liberty  to  confirm  futh  and 
luch  privileges  and  immunities,  which  his  prede- 
cefTors  have  granted  ;  yet  upon  a  ferious  view  of 
th 


c    prcmifed   reafon,  no    fuch  confequence  will 
follow  ;  for  fince  the  prcdeceffors  have  found  thefe      ^"f"'"  ^  t^rpe  pecU«, 
Jaws  agreeable  to  the-  tempers  of  the  people,  and  I  £°""  ^'^^'^\  l"'''^  ^°"'  ferfufque  notarent. 


and  make  thofe  the  meafurcs  of  his  government! 
unlefs  lome  extraordinary  cufe  intervenes,  which 
requires  an  nlter.jtion  of  thofe  laws,  and  then  that 
method  of  abr-gating  old,  and  making  new  ones 
is  to  be  followed,  which  conftant  experience  hath 
found  rational.  And  fince  a  prince  cannot  be 
bouiid  by  any  ties  but  thole  of  confcience,  this 
opiiKon  leaves  all  the  obligations  pofiible  upon 
him. 

Ver.  109,^.  But  it  may  reafonably  be  aficed, 
how  leagues  could  be  made,  and  locieties  efta- 
bliflied  among  men  who  perhaps  indeed  could 
think,  but  had  not  yet  learnt  to  utter  their 
thoughts  .'  To  this  Lucretius  anfvvers,  that  the 
firft  men  were  confcious  to  tlieniCelves  of  their 
own  powers  and  natural  faculties;  and  that  they 
uttered  feveral  founds,  as  each  objfct  that  they 
faw,  or  as  any  thing  that  they  felt,  caufed  in 
them  either  fear,  joy,  pain,  grief,  pleafure,  &c. 
For  nature  hericlf  compelled  thtm  to  this ;  and 
therefoiehorfes,  dogs,  birds,  in  fhort  all  anim.als 
that  have  breath,  do  the  like  :  And  thus  man  too 
at  fir.d  Hammered  only  imperfed  and  inarticulate 
founds.  But  no  commerce  was  yet  eflablil'hed, 
they  had  no  mutual  con.imunication  with  one 
another  :  Nor  indeed  could  any  fuch  thing  be, 
till  names  were  given  to  things  :  Every  man 
therefore  perceived,  that  it  would  be  ufeful  to 
himfelf  and  others,  to  agree  upon  a  certain  name 
for  each  thing.  Thus  all,  who  were  entered  into 
one  fociety,  agreed  among  themfelves  upon  the 
fame  names  of  ihingi!  ;  And  thus  the  ufelulnefs  of 
thiwgs  by  names,  gave  occafion  fnr  the  invention 
ot  words.  But  for  any  to  pretend,  that  one  man 
gave  nanjcs  to  all  things,  is  wretchedly  abl'urd  and 
toolifli.  This  di/piitation  Lucretius  has  in  fixty- 
three  verfcs. 

Scaliger,  in  the  fu-ft  book  of  his  Poetic,  chap.  I. 
obferves,  That  as  ;dl  cur  adions,  fo  fpcech  too  is 
to  be  confidered  under  three  different  heads:  I. 
As  abfolutely  iieccffary  :  II.  As  ufeful-  III.  As 
delightful.  Ihc  firft  kind  was  that  which  ferved 
as  a  neceflary  means  of  infcrcourfc  between  man 
and  man,  b.irely  to  uiideriumc^  one  another's 
meaning  :  And  fnrh  we  may  imagine  to  have 
been  that  manner  of  fpeech,  which  Ladantius  de 
vero  Cultu  cap.  10.  mentions,  and  which  men, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the  arcients, 
ufcd  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  when,  as 
fome  believed,  ■  they  only  gelliciilared  their 
thoughts,  and  fpnke  their  meaning  by  figns  and 
nods.  After  wliicb,  as  the  fame  author  fays,  and 
before  him  Diodorus  Siculus,  lili.  I.  they  made 
efiays  of  language,  by  impofing  dillind  nominal 
notes,  or  names  upon  feveral  things,  and  thus  by 
degrees  they  made  a  kind  of  fpceth.  'I'hus  too 
Horat.  lib.  i.  Serm.  3. 

Quum  prorepferunt  primis  animalia  terris. 


the  only  v^ay  to  preferve  the  peace,  it  is  evident 
that  thofe  arc  rarionaj,  and  fince  he  is  to  ufe  his 
poivcr,  according  to  right  reafon,  tlierc  is  an  an- 
^^cedtnt  obligation  oa  hmi  to  aflcnt  to  thofe  lawsj 


Nominaque  invenere.- 

The  feco^d  fort  of  fpeech,  fays  Scaliger,  was  a 
litttle  more  refiiieil  and  polifhed,  by  being  adap- 
ted and  made  fit  for  uil"  and  convenience  ;  and  by 
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applying,  as  It  were,  certain  dimenfions,  prefcrlp- 
tior  !•,  and  lineaaients  to  the  firft  rude  iketcli  of 
language  ;  whence  proceeded  a  certain  law  and 
rule  ol  fpeaking  :  Ihe  third  fort  was  yet  more 
polite,  there  having  been  added  to  the  former  the 
.ornament  of  elegancy,  as  its  drefs  and  apparel. 
Thus  Scaiiger,  of  f)  eech  in  general. 

Ver.  iic6.   Here  Lucretius  feems  to  fall  foul 
upon  the  chronol.gerpf  the   Holy   Scripture,  by 
denying  that  names  were  given  to  things  by  the 
frrd  man  :  but  tliofe  writings  were  perhaps  un- 
known to  our  poet,  and  he  chiefly  difputes  againft 
the  opinions  of   Pythagoras  and  Plato ;   man,  fays 
Jambiicus  de  feiSl.  Pythagor.  was  created  the  moll 
wife  and  knowing  of  all  animals,  capable  to  confi- 
der  things,  and  to  acquire  knowledge  from  them; 
becaufe  God  had  imprinted  and  bellowed   upon 
him  the  plenitude  of  all  reafon,  in  which  are  con- 
tained all  thcfdveral  fpecies  of  things,  and  the  fig- 
nifications  of  all  their  names,  and  of  all  words  : 
.Plato  in  Cratylus  will  not  allow,   that  any  one 
gave  names  to  things,  but  that  th,ey  received  their 
names  from  the  wifell  and  mofl  learned  of  men, 
whont   he  calls   ovof/.a^Spya;,  and  ovof/.a'li^t'ni;,  the 
makers  and   impofers  of  names,  in  the  giving  of 
•which,  fays  he,  the  higheft  wifdom  manifcllly  ap- 
pears;  and  Crcetylus  adds,  that  no  man  could  do 
it,   but    they,    who  refledling  on  the   nature  of 
things,  were  able  to  judge  of  them,  and  to  accom- 
modate, and  give  to  each  thing  a  name,  fuitable  to, 
and  expreflive  of,  its  nature  ;  Lucretius  was  aware 
of  this,  and  therefore  inquires  in  thefe  four  verfcs. 
How  this  great  knowledge  came  to  be  in  the  firll 
nomenclator,  and  denied  to  the  reft,  of  mankind  : 
how  fhouldone  man,fiys  he,  be  able  to  give  names 
to  thing,-,  and  not  another  ?  The  anfwer  is  ready; 
though  it  will  appear  of  no   weight  to  Lucretius, 
v/ho  will  not  believe   the  creation  of  one  man 
only  from  whom  all  the  rell  have  defcended  ;  nor, 
that  when  nan.es  were  iirft  given  to  things,  there 
was  yet  but  one  man   in   the  world  -.   and   why 
might  not  that  firft   parent  of  mankind,  whom 
God   had    infufed    with   knowledge,  ("    Crcavit 
-  Deus  fcientiam  in   animo,  fenfu  implevit  eum,  & 
mala  t^  bono  oftendit  illi,  addiditq.  difciplinam." 
Ecclef.  cap.  17.)  Why  might  he  not,  1  fay,  being 
thus  inflru(5led,  impofe  names  on   things  .'   And 
that  too  then   efpecially,  when  this   new  created 
tnonarch,  on  the  fcflival   of  his  inauguration,  cal- 
led all   his  fubje>fl  animals  by  their  names  :  "  ap- 
pellavitque    Adam  nominibus  fuis  cuAa  animan- 
lia;"    fays   the   facred    chronologer,    Genef.    iii. 
Which    te.xt  of  holy    writ,    Eufebius,    Preparat. 
Evangel,  lib.  xi.  cap.  4.  reciting,  fays,  that  Mofes 
meant  nothing  elfe  by  it,  than  that  a  name  was 
given  to  each  thing,  agrccabic  and  fuitable  to  its 
nature.     And  fince  the  nature  of  man  is  prone  to 
learn,  and  greedy   of  knowledge,  why  niiglit  not 
the  reft  of  men,    who  ca.me  afterwards  into  ihe 
world,  and  converfed  with  that  tirli  giver  of  names, 
willingly  retain  them  in  their  memory,  as  they  re- 
ceived them  from  him?   from  him,   I  fay,  who, 
not  like  mute  animals,  could  exprefs  only  his  own 
sffciflions,  his   own  delires;   but    likewife  knew 
^nd  cxpr'.flcd  the  nature  and  n;anr.L"rs  cf  ether?. 


But  of  the  original  of  human  fpcech,  fee  Laert. 
lib.  X.  Dlodor.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  fub  initium,  &  Plato 
in  his  Cratylus. 

Ver.  mo.  That  is  to  fay,  if  any  one  man  (-oulj 
impofe  names  on  things,  another  might,  at  the 
fame  time,  do  the  fame  thing. 

Ver.  J  III.  In  thefe  ten  verfes  the  poet  afks ; 
how  that  firft  nonicnclator  could  compel  the  refh 
('f  men  to  learn  from  hirw  what  they  were  to  fay  ; 
and  to  retain  in  their  memory  the  words  he  had 
invented,  and  the  names  he  had  given  to  things  ? 
this  argument  is  of  little  validity :  for,  befides,  as 
we  faid  before,  that  the  nature  of  man  is  prone  to 
learn,  and  defirous  of  knowledge,  we  know  that 
childrin  eafily  accuftonr  themlelves  to  pronounce 
and  fpeak  by  degrees  the  words  they  hear  fpoken 
by  their  parents,  nurfes,  and  others  that  are  about 
them.  The  child,  who  had  been  brought  up  hj 
goats,  and  never  in  his  life  heard  a  human  voice, 
bleated  like  that  animal,  and  fpoke  only  the  lan- 
guage of  goats.  Even  parrots,  pie.s,  ftarhrgs,  &c. 
when  they  are  taught,  learn  to  pronounce  human 
words  articulately,  merely  by  their  own  induftry  ; 
and  we  obfervc  them  conning  over  by  themfelves, 
and  foftly  muttering  the  Icffons  that  have  been 
taught  them  :  Plutarch  dc  Animal.  Compar. 
makes  mention  of  a  magpie  he  had  feen  at  a  bar- 
ber's fhop  at  Rome,  that  fung  no  lefs  than  nine 
different  tunes,  obferving  the  due  time  and  mea- 
fure  in  all  of  them.  What  wonder  then,  that, 
man,  a  creature  endowed  with  reafon  and  under- 
ftanding,  fliould  learn  to  imitate  the  words  of  his 
fellow  creature  .' 

Ver.  1121.  Here  the  poet  in  ver.  ^s-  '^^ySj  tbat 
it  is  not  furprifmg,  that  any  man,  to  whom  nature 
had  given  a  tongue  and'a  voice,  could,  as  he  thought 
fit, and  according  to  the  various  knowledge  he  had 
conceived  of  the  great  variety  of  things,  diftin- 
guiih  and  mark  each  of  them  by  a  proper  name  ; 
epecially  fince  even  mute  animals  can,  and  do  ex- 
prefs the  different  paflions  and  affe(5lions,  by  dif- 
ferent voices  and  founds :  for  they  declare  and 
fignify  their  pain  and  pleafure,  and  the  other  af- 
fedlions,  that  are  fubjecSl  to  thofe  two,  by  inarti- 
culate indeed,  but  unlike  and  various  founds. 
Why  then  may  not  any  man  mark  and  denote 
different  things  by  different  names?  but  this  is 
not  what  was  done  by  the  firft  impofer  of  names  ? 
for  he  not  only  cxpreffed  his  own  alTedlions;  but 
the  proper  nature,  and  genuine  manners  of  others, 
by  virtue  of  the  divine  gift,  the  knowledge  which 
the  Almighty  had  inlufed  into  him. 

Ver.  1IZ3.  For,  as  Faber  on  this  paiTage  ob- 
ferves,  if  the  names  themfelves  gave  any  know- 
ledge, tZv  (pu<r'.ciiv,  of  the  natures  and  qualities  of 
the  things  that  are  called  by  them  ;  and  if  upon 
the  bare  pronunciation  of  three  or  four  fyllables, 
any  particular  notes  were  obtained,  that  indeed 
would  defervedly  claim  our  admiration;  but  fince 
it  depends  only  upon  ufe,  and  that  ufe  upon 
chance,  convenience,  and  fomctimes  on  the  teme- 
rity and  ignorance  of  the  meaner  and  illiterate 
pare  of  mankind,  i  ucretius  is  in  the  right  to  lay, 
that  there  is  no  wonder  in  it. 

Ver.  II2J.  Sextus  Empiricijs,  lib.  xi,  Pyrhon. 
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Hypotyp.  feems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  birds  and 
brute  beafts  have  a  particular  language  according 
"to  their  different  kinds;  and  with  him  agrees 
La<5lamius,  and  fays,  that  fpeech  is  proper  to  man; 
and  yet  we  may  obferve  in  birds  and  beafts  a  cer- 
tain fimilitude  of  fpeech,  and  that  too,  different 
upon  different  occafions  :  To  us,  indeed,  their 
voices  fccm  imperfe<5i  and  inarticulate;  and  fo  too 
perhaps  do  ours  to  them  :  but  their  voices  utter 
words  to  themfelves,  becaufe  they  underftand 
them.  •'  Proprius  homini  fermo  eft ;  tamen  et 
illis  quaedam  fimilitudo  fermonis :  Nam  et  dig- 
nofcunt  inviceni  fe  vocibus;  et  cum  irafcuntur, 
edunt  fonum  jurgio  fimilem  ;  et  cum  fe  ck  inter- 
valio  videre,  gratulandi  officium  voce  declarant  : 
I^obis  quidem  voces  eorum  videntur  inconditaj,  fi- 
cut  illisfortaffe  noftrx  ;  fed  illiS,  qui  fe  intelligunt, 
verba  funt."  Lallan,  de  Ira  Dei.  cap.  vii.  And 
the  credulous  ancients  firmly  believed,  that  magi- 
cians underftood  the  languages  of  birds.  And 
Porphyry  affures  us,  that  Apollonius  Tyanreus 
could  expound  the  notes  of  fwallows  ;  or,  as  Phi- 
Joftratus  fays,  the  chirping  of  fparrows.  Tirefias 
likewife  is  renowned  for  his  knowledge  in  the  lan- 
guages of  birds.  Apollon  Rhodig.  lib.  iii.  men- 
tions one  Mopfus,  who  underftood  the  languages 
of  crows  and  daws.  Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  49.  relates 
of  Melampus,  that  Ije  was  inftrudted  to  interpret 
the  tongues  of  birds  by  a  ferpent,  that  came  to 
him,  and  licked  hi.s  ears.  But  of  this,  even  he 
himfelf  feems  to  queftion  the  truth;  nor  does  he 
give  much  credit  to  Vvhat  he  reports  of  Democri- 
tus,who  faid,  that  the  blood  of  feveral  birds,  mix- 
ed together  and  corrupted,  will  produce  a  ferpent, 
of  which  whoever  eats,  "  intelletlurus  fit  avium 
colloquia,"  will  underftand  the  difcourfe  of  birds. 
That  the  foothfayers  drew  their  divinations  from 
the  voices  of  birds,  as  well  as  from  their  flight,  is 
notorious.     Virgil,  ^n.  iii.  ver.  359. 

Trojugena,  interpres  Divuni,  qui  numina  Phocbi, 
Qui  tripodas,  Clarii  lauros.qui  fydera  fentiii, 
Et  volucrum  linguas,  et  pra:peti3  omina  penns  : 

And  the  birds, from  whofe  voice  they  took  theirau- 
guries,  were  called  "  ofcinc-s"  from  "  os  et  cano," 
finging  with  the  mouth  :  and  thefc  were  crows, 
lavens,  pies,  and  the  like  :  as  the  others,  from 
whofe  flight  the  divined  future  events,  were  call- 
ed prepd:s,  from  zs-|7/);r£T<<rS«/,  flying  before,  as  vul- 
tures, eagles,  &c.  But  btfides  all  this,  we  may 
produce  the  autliority  of  fume  of  the  Jewilh  doc- 
tors, who  aflirm  Solomon  to  have  been  learned 
in  the  languages  of  birds  :  Nay,  they  fay,  that  he 
fent  a  melfage  by  a  certain  bird,  to  the  queen  of 
-Ethiopia ;  who  muft  therefore  be  thought  to  have 
been  as  knowing  in  the  language  of  birds  as  hini- 
I'clf.  And  in  the  Alcoran,  he  is  made  to  fay,  "  O 
homines,  intelligite  avium  eloqtientiam.''  And 
from  the  fame  authority  we  learn,  that  a  lapwing, 
or  a  bird  called  a  houp,  brought  him  the  firll  news 
of  the  queen  of  Shcba  :  Of  which  notice  is  taken 
in  the  Prolegom.  in  Bibl.  Polyglott.  But  Del- 
rius  denies,  that  either  birds  cr  beafts  can  ufe  dif- 
courfe, becaufe  they  are  void  of  rcafon  ;  yet  he 
ccnfefTcs,  that  they  have  certain  indications,  or  es- 
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preffive  founds,  by  which  they  rCveil  and  make 
known  their  affedions  and  appetites ;  and  which 
men  by  long  obfervation,  may  come  to  undcrJ 
ftand.  He  adds,  that  thefe  indications  of  theirs 
are  perfedly  known  to  the  devil,  and  that  he  may 
inftrudi  magicians  to  know  them  as  well  as  him- 
felf ;  which,  whether  he  ever  did  or  not,  fays  he, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but,  "non  eft  incredibile  feciffe," 
it  is  not  incredibile  but  he  has.  Delriuo  Difquif. 
Mag.  lib.  ii.  cap.  19. 

Ver.  1 149.  Crows  arc  faid  to  prognofiicate  the 
change  of  weather,  either  to  fair  or  foul ;  and  to 
give  notice  of  each  by  their  different  crosking.  If 
they  croak  often,  and  with  a  hoarfe  voice,  it  is  a 
fign  of  rain.     Virg.  Georg.  i,  ver.  381. 

Et  e  paftu  dscedens  agmine  magno 

Corvorum  increpuit  denfis  exercitus  alls. 

And  ver.  388. 

Turn  cornix  rauca  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce, 
Et  fola  in  ficca  fccum  fpatiatur  arena. 

But  if  they  croak  not  above  three  or  four  times, 
and  with  a  IhrJl  and  clear  voice,  it  betokens  fair 
weather,  "i  hus  Virgil,  in  the  fame  Georgic,  ver. 
410.  fpeaking  of  fair  weather,  fays,  that 

Tum  liquidas  corvi  preffo  ter  gutture  voces 
Aut  quacer  ingeminant  :  et  faspe  cubilibus  altis 
Nefcio  qua  prseter  folitum  duke  dine  lasti. 
Inter  fe  foiiis  frrcpitant  :  juvat  imbribus  ailis 
Progeniem  parvam,  dulcefque  revifere  nidos. 

See  the  note  on  ver.  S9.  book  vi, 

Ver.  I156.  He  has  before  made  mention  of  fire, 
ver.  1073.  He  now  teaches,  in  fifteen  verfes,that 
fire  was  either  thrown  down  to  earth  by  thunder; 
or  that  the  trees,  being  rudely  fliaken  by  ftormy 
v/inds,  and  their  branches  groVving  hot  by  fre- 
quent ftriking  and  dafhing  againft  one  another, 
burft  out  at  length  ijito  flames,  and  firft  gave  fire 
to  men,  who  ufed  it  to  drefs  their  meat,  having 
obferved  that  the  heat  of  the  fun  ripened  and 
brought  their  fruits  to  maturity,  and  made  them 
more  fit  for  their  fervice.  And  thus  another  way 
of  life,  and  change  of  food,  invented  by  witty  lux- 
ury, was  firft  introduced. 

Canepariu.s  de  Atramentis,  cap.  13.  reckons  up 
fix  feveral  ways,  by  which  fire  may  be  generated 
and  kindled,  vis.  "  propagatione,  putredine,  coi- 
tione,  autifpafi,  fridlione  et  percuftione:"  by  pro- 
pagation, corruption,  coition,  anttpafis,  or  contra- 
ry revulfion,  fridtion  and  pcrcuflion;  which,  ne- 
verthelefs,  he  reduces  to  thefe  three  kinds,  propa- 
gation, coition,  and  motion,  in  which  the  other 
ways  arc  included.  Tor  corruption  and  revulfion 
to  the  contrary  kindle  fire,  by  compelling  the  dif- 
perfed  heat  to  unite  together,  and  therefore  fall 
luider  the  head  of  coition ;  as  frijSion  and  percuf- 
fion  do  under  that  of  motion. 

Ver.  ii6p.  This,  if  we  may  believe  fome  au-  • 
thors,  happened  often  formerly  in  Hungary.  And 
Lucretius  has  already  made  mention  of  trees  tak- 
ing fire  by  coUifion,  book  i.   ver.  pez.     See  the 
note  on  that  place.     Alcieover,  Vicruviusj  lib.  ii. 


■ap.  I.  afcrlbes  the  original  of  our  culinary  fire  to 
■his  accident  of  trees  taking  fire  in  a  tempeR.  His 
«rords  are  as  follow  :  »  Ab  tempeftatibus  et  ven- 
is  denfse  crebritatibus  aibores  agitata:,  et  inter  fe 
■erentes  ramos,  ignem  excitaverunt :'"  Which  the 
jDcients  having  obfcrved,  took  from  thence  the 
firft  hint  of  the  invention  of  their  igniana  ;  tor 
their  way  of  getting  fire  was  by  rubing  one  ftick 
againft  another,  till  being  heated,  they  catched 
fire,  which  they  fed  with  dry  leaves,  or  fome  o- 
ther  matter,  that  was  eafily  combuaible.  Virgil, 
^n.  i.  ver.  179. 
Sufcepitque  ignem  foliis,  atque  arida  circum 

iNutrimenta  dedit. 

And  thefe  dry  iiourifhments,  fays  Turnebus,  in  his 
notes  on  Theophraftus  de  Igne,  they  called  Vr«- 
,K,  i.  e.  focus ;  or,  according  to  the  Scholiaft  of  A- 
poUonius,  ffo^ivfr,  i.  e.   ftrator;  which  we  may 
compare  wich  our  tinder.    The  other  parts,  which 
were  the  fticks,  they  called  Tio-r^^u  i.  e.  terebrum, 
and  they  ferved  inilead  of  our  flint  and  ftcel.  The 
trees,  that  are   moft  fubjeft  to  take  fire  in  this 
manner,  are  faid  to  be  the  fig-tree,  laurel,  oak, 
holm,  tile-tree,  ivy  and  vine;  but  above  all  the 
laurel.     And  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Manilius, 
fire  may  be  got  almeft  out  of  every  thing. 
Sunt  autem  cundis  permixti  partibus  ignes ; 
Q^iii  gravidas  habitant  fabricantes  fulmina  nubes ; 
Et'penetrant  terras,  if:tnamque  imitanturOlympo, 
Et  calidas  reddunt  ipfis  in  fotitibus  undas  : 
Ac  filice  in  dura,  viridique  in  cortice  fedem 
Inveniunt,  cum  lylva  fibi  collifa  crematur, 
i?uibu3  ufque  adeo  natura  eft  omnis  abundans. 
*  ^  Lib.  i.  wr.  §jO. 

Which  our  tranflator  thus  renders  : 

Fire  lies  in  ev'ry  thing  ;  in  clouds  it  forms 
The  frightful  thunder,  and  defceuds  in  florms : 
It  paffes  through  the  earth,  in  ^tna  raves. 
And  imitates  heav'n's  thunder  in  its  caves  : 
In  hollow  vales  it  boils  the  rifing  floods  ; 
In  flints  'tis  found,  and  lodges  in  the  woods  y 
For,  tofs'd  by  florms,  the  trees  in  flames  expire, 
So  warm  are  Nature's  parts,  fo  fiUd  with  fire. 

Creech- 

Ver.  1 171.  In  thefe  thirty  verfes,  he  tells  us, 
that  to  provide  the  better  for  their  common  lafc- 
ty  they  gave  the  fovereign  power  to  one  man,  to 
whom  nature  had  given  to  excel  in  beauty,  wit, 
or  flrength  ;  and  had  thus  herfelf  declared  him  a 
king.  Tins  monarch  fell  to  building  of  towns 
and  towers,  to  defend  himfelf  and  his  fubjeds  from 
the  infults  ^.f  their  enemies.  He  governed  them 
at  will ;  every  thing  was  done  that  he  command- 
ed, and, 
O  happy  mankind  under  fuch  a  prince  ! 

But  avarice  and  ambition  foon  corrupted  and 
overthrew  all  things.  And  fuch  is  the  condition 
of  princes,  even  at  this  day,  that  whofoever  values 
his  eafe  and  quiet,  and  defires  to  live  happily,  will, 
if  he  be  wife,  avoid  the  adminiftration  of  public 
sffiirs;  for  the  foveteign  authority  is  hard  to  gain., 
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and  harder  to  keep.  Inftcad  of  pleafures,  It  bring* 
cares  and  troubles  ;  it  is  always  tottering  and  in- 
conftant ;  always  attacked  by  ambition  and  envy, 
and  often  thrown  down  by  confpiracy. 

Ver.   1 1 74.  Thus  too  Ovid.    Metam.  i.  vcr, 

I3J- 


Communemque  prius,  ceu  lumina  foils  et  auras, 
Cautus  humum  longo  fignavit  limite  menfor. 

Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  his  right. 

Tor  all  before  was  ci;mmon  as  the  light.        Dry !. 

Vcr.  II 78.  It  was  the  cuftom  formerly  in  ma- 
ny countries  to  choofe  their  kings  for  the  beauty 
and  niajcfty  of  their  pcrlons.  This  Ariftotle,  lib. 
I.  de  Rep.  reports  to  be  true  of  the  Ethiopians; 
who,  fays  he,  when  t'aey  obfcrve  any  one,  who,  in 
his  looks,  refembles  the  images  of  their  gods,  im- 
mediately conclude,  that  he  was  born  to  rule  over 
others.  And  Xcnophon  in  Symph.  fays,  that  beau- 
ty is  fomething  that  nature  herfelf  has  flamped 
with  royalty.  Heliogabalus,  though  but  a  boy, 
was  chofen  emperor  by  the  Roman  fuldiers  at  fira. 
fight  of  him  ;  as  if  he  had  had  what  Euripides 
calls'^EiSo;  c-'imy  w^*vw'5o,-,  a  countenance  that  de- 
deferved  a  kingdom.     Thus  Dryden  : 

Manly  majefty 

Sate  in  his  front,  and  darted  from  his  eyes. 
Commanding  all  he  view'd. 

And  in  another  place  : 

Eyes  that  confefb'd  him  born  for  kingly  fway ; 
So  fierce  they  fiafh'A  intolerable  day. 

And  Virgil  feems  to  have  had  fomething  like- 
this  in  his  thoughts,  when  he  defcribes  the  differ- 
ence of  look  between  the  lawful  king  of  the  bees, 
and  the  afurper ;  of  which  defcription,  that  this 
note  may  not  ftretch  too  long,  1  will  omit  the  0- 
ri.rlnal,  and  give  only  Dryden's  tranflation : 

With  eafe  diftingulih'd  is  the  regal  race  : 
One  monarch  wears  an  open,  honeft  face, 
Shap'd  to  his  fize,  and  godlike  to  behold. 
His  royal  body  fhines  with  fpecks  of  gold. 
And  ruddy  fcales :  for  empire  he  defign'd. 
Is  better  born,  and  of  a  nobler  kind : 
That  others  look  like  nature  in  difgrace  :  '\ 

Gaunt  are  his  fides,  and  fuUen  is  his  face.  f 

And  like  their  grifly  prince  appears  his  gloomy  T 
race.  3 

To  which  I  will  only  add,  that  StoawX^,  like  a 
god,  is  often  ufed  by  Homer  as  an  epithet  for  » 
beautiful  perfon. 

For  as  Varro  Margop.  fays  very  well : 
Qni  pote  plus  viget,  pifces  ut  fspe  minutot 
Magiiu'  comeft  ;  ut  aves  enecat  accipiter. 

Thus  Horace,  Sat. 

. Omnis  enira  res. 

Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina,  humana<3UC  pulchri* 
Divitiis  parent,  &c. — — 

And  Qvid  : 
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Aurea  funt  vere  nunc  faecula  ;  plurimus  auro 
Venit  honos. 

And  the  author  of  Hudibras  In  two  words, 
Eor  money  is  the  only  pow'r. 
That  all  mankind  fails  down  bffore. 

Ver.  1 1 87.  Who,  that  reads  thefe  lines,  can 
belreve  that  Epicurus  was  an  epicure  :  he  be- 
lieved that  a  wife  man  cannot  be  poor  :  becaufe 
he  lives  content  with  what  he  has  :  and  thinks  it 
enough,  even  though  it  be  but  little:  he  placed 
indeed  the  chief  happinefs  of  life  in  pleafure  ;  and 
what  he  meant  by  pleafure,  let  Cicero  teach  us  : 
**  Negat  Epicurus  jucunde  pcffe  vivi,  nifi  cum  vir- 
tate  vivatur  :  negat  ullam  in  fapientem  vim  elTe 
fertuns  :  tenuem  vidiim  antefert  copiofo,  &c." 
Tufcul.  Quaifl.  lib,  3.  And  LaertJus  tells  us,  that 
Er'curus  was  often  inculcating  into  his  hearers, 
parfimony,  continency,  fparingnefs  of  food,  and' 
•quanimity,  or  eafinefs  and  content  of  mind  in 
all  dates  and  conditions:  whence  he  had  often 
in  his  mouth  this  faying,  ^a.ja  woXtisA^  LvoXxi^t^t^ 
#»  tzcesa  rauTrii  ^iifcryci. 

1  hus  too  Dryden  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's  tale 
after  Chaucer ; 

Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind, 
And  happy  he,  who  can  the  treafure  find  : 
Bnt  the  bafemifer  flarves  amidft  his  flore, 
Broods  on  his  gold,  and  griping  fliU  at  more 
Sits  fadly  pining  and  believes  he's  poor 

Ver.  1 190.  *'  Ventre  nihil  novi  frugalius,"  fays 
Juvenal,  Sat.  v.  ver.  6.  And  it  was  tiie  conftant 
obfervation  of  the  foberer  heathens,  that  nature  is 
content  with  very  little  :  Diogenes  in  the  life  of 
Socrates  relates  of  that  philofopher,  that  he  was 
•wont  to  fay.  That  moft  men  feemed  to  live  only 
to  eat ;  but  that  for  his  part  he  eat  only  to  live. 
And  Plato  obfcrves,  that  of  all  creatures,  man  is 
longeft  in  digctting  his  food  :  and  that  natnre 
has  ordered  it  thus  to  intimate  to  us,  that  ftie 
would  not  have  thnfe  nobler  occupations,  of  which 
fbe  has  rendered  us  capable,  and  for  which  we 
were  chiefly  created,  to  be  interrupted  by  too  fre- 
quent eating.  And  as  this  is  a  good  moral  reafon, 
fo  neither  is  the  phyfical  reafon,  which  anatoniifts' 
jjive  us,  to  be  contemned  :  for  they  obfervc,  that 
the  ileon,  one  of  the  guts,  through  which  the 
meat  muft  pafs,  and  fo  called  from  «A£a/,  1  in- 
volve, is  fix  times  longer  than  our  whole  body, 
and  twifled  and  folded  in  fuch  a  manner,  and' 
%vithal  fo  fmall,  that  what  we  eat  cannot  pafs 
through  it  eafily,  and  in  a  fhort  time. 

Ver.  1203.  Diadtms  were  ufed  by  the  ancient 
tings  as  crov.'ns  are  now,  for  the  mark  of  royal- 
ty :  they  are  by  feme  faid  to  be  only  white  rib- 
bonds,  adorned  with  precious  flone.s,  and  which 
they  bound  about  their  heads.  The  word  comes 
from  J;aJS»,  to  bind  about.  But  Pancirollus 
from  an  epiftle  to  St.  Jerome  to  Fabiola,  defcribes' 
a  diadem  to  be  a  little  cap,  like  a  half  football, 
bniiBd  about  with  a  white  fufda  or  wreatJi. 
TI.;-  P'lTage  of  St.  Jerome  is  m  EfiR.  128,  cV 
ii,j:ii>i  .^crirdctum,  where  that  father  calls  it  ro- 
tundum    FiUcUitn^  a  round  cap  ;  fuch  a  one  as  that 
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in  which  UlyfTes  is  rtprefented  in  an  arch-'d  wall- 
called  by  his  name.  The  Greeks,  fays  he,  call  it 
r/«ga,  and  fome  galerus :  after  which  he  adds, 
that  this  pileolum  was  tied  on  to  the  back  part  of 
the  head  with  a  ribband,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
It  could  not  eafily  ilip  off:  «'  ita  in  occipitio  vitta 
conAiudta  eft.  ut  non  facile  hbatur  ex  capite." 
Yet  indeed  the  facLi  or  -vitta  itfclf  fcems  rather 
than  the  bonnet  to  have  been  the  diadem  :  for 
Marcellinus,  lib.  xv.  acquaints  uf,  that  Pompey 
wac  fufpeded  of  treafon,  for  wearing  the  faci,la 
cadma  about  his  leg,  to  hide,  as  he  pretended,  a 
fore  :  but,  fays  he,  ihtfofdola  Candida  being  ge- 
nerally interpreted  a  diadem,  it  created  a  fufpi- 
cion,  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  empire  :  the  ra- 
ther, becaufe  it  was  not  material  on  what  part  of 
the  body  it  was  worn.  See  likewife  Alexander 
ab  Alex.  Gen.  dier.  lib.  i.  cap.  28.  And  Britan- 
nicus  fays  pofitively.  it  was  not  corca,  hut  fa/, 
cia  :  which  agrees  likewife  with  the  etymology 
of  the  word  diadem,  which  we  ga\e  before. 

Ver.  I2CS.  Here  the  poet  teils  us,  that  the  mo- 
narchy being  abolKhed,  violence,  opprtflion,  and 
tumults  began  to  rage  anew,  and  the  life  of  man 
returned  to  its  primitive  favagenefs :  however, 
they  at  length  thcuglit  fit  to  create  magiftrates 
among  themfelves,  and  to  make  laws,  in  order  to 
puni(h  theopprcffors:  and  this  was  an  inflance  of 
their  prudence;  for  the  dread  of  punifliment 
keeps  men  in  awe,  and  retains  them  within  the 
bounds  of  their  duty.  And  let  none  imagine  they 
can  violate  the  laws  with  impui;ity,  even  tlioutrh 
they  offend  in  private  ;  for  confcience  hcrfelf  ifa 
babbler  ;  and  many,  when  raving  under  the  vio- 
lence of  difeafe  or  even  in  their  dreams,  have  been 
their  own  accufers,  and  betrayed  their  fecret  crimes. 
Here  we  may  obfervc,  that,  J,ucretius,  from 
ver.  1170.  to  ver.  J233.  has  folved  the  following 
political  problems. 

I.  Why  man,  who  was  born  free,  fubjeded  hini- 
felf  from  the  very  brgiiining,  to  ihe  obedience  of 
kings.?  For  no  man,  as  Piutarch  elegantly  argues, 
is  by  nature  born  a  Have. 

Either  for  the  rcfpciSl  and  reverence  they  bore 
to  fome  men,  on  account  of  their  beauty  and  nm- 
jeftic  looks  :  01  by  reafon  of  the  fiiperior  ftrength 
of  fome,  by  which  they  compelitd  the  weaker  to 
unwilling  obedience  and  fervirude  ;  or  for  the 
excellence  of  their  wit,  which  eafily  and  juiUy  ac- 
quired them  the  command  over  oihers.- 

II.  Why  did  they  confer  the  government  on 
one  man  ?  Were  there  not  feveral  endowed  with 
equal  qualifications  .'  -btfides  tvcry  man  feems  in 
his  own  eyes  to  be  beautiful  and  witty  enough. 

Becaufe  they  deemed  a  monarchy  to  be  prefer- 
able to  a  government  of  many,  and  bebcved  they 
fhouid  live  more  free  under  the  dominion  of  one 
than  of  many  rulers. 

III.  Why  did  the  beautiful  the  ftrong,  and  the 
wity,  ceafe  at  length  to  reign  .' 

'Ihe 'invention  of  gold  dethroned  them,  for 
when  men  grew  rich,  the  fovercign  authority  de- 
volved on  the  moA  wealthy. 

IV.  Why  did  the  kings  fall  at  f.rft  to  building 
of  towers  aiid  citadel- .'  » 
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Either  becniile  they  apprehended  the  inftilts  of 
^iicaiits,  or  were  iealous  of  their  own  fubje<5ts, 
whom  they  opprcil'ed  with  too  fevcrc  a  flavery. 

V.  How  came  the  kingly  power,  with  all  its 
marks  of  royalty,  to  be  at  length  totally  fubvert- 
cd  and  laid  aiiJe  ? 

liecaufe  nothing  refills  envy  ;  which  climbs  the 
loftieft  towers,  and  invades  the  palaces  of  kings  : 
iijy,  the  favourites  of  fortune  are  chiefly  expofed 
to  lier  affauks. 

VI.  Why  were  laws  firft  invented  and  made  ? 
Perhaps  for  the  lake  of  comnirrce  :  for  man  is 

a  fociable  animal,  and  indigent  of  mutual  offices. 
Therefore,  that  he  might  not  be  perpetually  in 
arms,  laws  were  invented  to  eftablifli  a  rule  of 
common  fociety,  and  to  relhain  and  keep  within 
certain  bounds,  the  petulancy  and  unbridled  luft 
of  the  wicked. 

Ver.  1226.  For,  as  Cicero  fays  very  truly, 
"  fua  quemque  fraus,  fuum  facinus,  fuum  fcelus, 
fua  audaeia  de  fanitate  ae  meiite  deturbat,"  Lib.  i. 
de  Finib." 

Ver.  1229.  That  is,  as  Cicero,  lib.  I.  de  Finib. 
treating  of  thefe  things,  fays,"  nunquam  confidant 
id  fore  femper  ocukum,"  let  them  never  flatter 
themfelves,  that  thefe  enormities  will  lie  forever 
buried  in  darknefs  :  becaufe  many  are  faid  to 
have  betrayed  their  crimes  in  their  dreams  :  and 
otliers  in  the  delirious  ravings  of  a  dileafe,  have 
difcovered  their  abominable  adiions,  that  had  lain 
a  long  time  concealed. 

Ver.  1230.  Thus  Book  iv.  v.  lora. 

Multi  de  magnis  per  fomnum  rebu'  loquuntur, 
Indiciique  fui  fa(5li  perfaspe  fuere. 

Some  talk  of  flate  affairs,  and  fome  betray, 
The  plots,  their  treach'rous  minds  had  fram'd  by 
day. 

Ver.  1233.  Religion,  fays  he,  and  the  fear  of 
the  gods,  began  at  the  firft:  birth  of  men  :  But 
from  whence  had  they  their  knowledge  of  the  dei- 
ties .''  It  19  uncertain,  whether  from  the  images 
that  flowed  from  the  gods  themfelves,  to  whom 
Epicurus  afcribed,  as  it  were,  a  body  and  blood; 
or  from  images  that  arofe  by  chance.  Now  thofe 
images,  whatever  they  were,  or  from  whence  fo- 
ever  they  came,  by  continually  ft;riking  the  minds 
of  met;,  either  when  ihey  were  fleeping  or  awake, 
were  the  caufe  that  men  conjedlured  that  fome 
fubftances,  like  thofe  images,  and  capable  of  un- 
derftanding,  did  exift  foniewhere  or  other :  for 
the  images  feemed  to  fpeik,  and  to  move  their 
members  ;  and  they  believed  them  immortal  too, 
becaufe  the  form  of  the  images  was  always  the 
fame,  and  their  power  and  ftrength,  feemed  to  be 
immenfe;  and  happy  likewife,  becaufe  they  were 
never  terrified  at  dangers,  nor  dillurbed  at  the 
fear  of  death  :  and  never  grew  weary,  as  if  they 
enjoyed  eternal  reft. 

Ver.  1263.  In  thefe  eleven  verfes  he  farther 
afferts,  that  the  ignorance  of  natural  caufes  gave 
rife  likewife  to  religion.  For  when  men  obferv- 
ei  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  the  vicif- 


fitudes  of  the  feafons,  when  they  perceived  the 
hsil,  the  fiiow,  the  winds,  the  thunder,  the  light- 
ning, &c.  and  could  not  comprehend  what  fliould 
be  the  caufes  of  all  thofe  wonderous  efFe<fts,  they 
concluded  that  God  was  the  author  of  them  :  for 
to  whom  could  they  afcribe  the  conftant  and  con- 
tinual motion  of  the  fpheres,  rather  than  to  a  wife 
ruler  and  Lord  ?  And  where  could  they  place  his 
abode  better,  or  with  greater  reafon,  than  in  the 
places  from  whence  comes  the  fnow,  the  hail,  the 
thunder,  &c.  ?  Thus  argued  the  Epicureans;  buc 
much  better  the  Stoics,  vifho  made  ufc  of  this 
very  argument,  to  affert  and  prove  the  divine 
Providence;  which  the  others  brought  to  oppofe 
it. 

Thus  i/Iinilius,  lib.  i.  v.  475.  fpeaking  of  the 
motions  of  the  ftars  and  fpheres ; 

Nee  varios  obitus  noi'unt,  variofque  recurfus ; 
Certa  fed  in  proprias  oriuntur  fydera  luces; 
Natalefque  fuos,  occafunique  ordine  fervant : 

And  v.  483.  he  adds. 

At  niihi  tain  prsefens  ratio  non  ulla  videtur, 
Qua  pateat  mundum  divine  numine  verti, 
Atque  ipfum  effe  Deum ;   nee  forte  coifle  ma. 

giftra, 
Ut  voluit  crcdi,  qui,  &c. 

Which  our  tranflator  thus  renders : 

The  ftars  flill  keep  one  courfe  :   they  ftill  purfue 
Their  conftant  track,  nor  vary  in  a  new  : 
From  one  fixt  point  they  ffart,  their  courfe  main- 
tain, 
Repeat  their  whirl,  and  vllit  it  again  : 
A  moft  convincing  reafon,  drawn  from  fenfe. 
That  this  vaft  frame  is  rul'd  by  Providence; 
Which,  like  the  foul,  does  ev'ry  whirl  advance  : 
It  muft  be  God  :  nor  was  it  made  by  chance. 
As  Epicurus  dreamt,  &c. 

Ver.  1273.  This  belief  of  a  Divine  Providence, 
Epicurus  held  to  be  the  fole  caufe  of  all  the 
anxieties  that  difturb  the  life  o^man;  and  this 
opinion  of  his  Lucretius  explains  in  thefe  twenty- 
five  verfes.  From  that  belief,  fays  he,  proceeds 
the  vain  and  caufelefs  fuperftition  of  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind,  which  is  not  piety  to  the  gods. 
The  pious  man  is  he  who  looks  into  himfelf,  who 
explores  the  fecrets  and  pov/er  of  nature,  that  he 
may  comprehend  the  caufes  of  all  things,  and 
wonder  at  nothing:  This  is  he,  who  with  an  un- 
daunted foul  beholds  the  motions  of  the  heavens, 
and  all  the  other  phenomenon^  of  nature  ;  be- 
caufe he  is  convinced  upon  certain  grounds,  that 
all  things  here  below  happen  vi'ithout  the  care 
and  intervention  of  the  gods  :  But  ignorance  is 
the  parent  of  piety. 

"  Paplcolam  crederes  Lucretium,"  fays  Crcechj 
on  this  paffage.     Horace,  Epift.  vi.  lib.  i. 
Nil  adrairari,  prope  res  eft  una,  Numici, 
Solaque  quae  poflit  facere  et  fervare  beatum. 
Hunc  folem,  et  ftellas,  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momentis,  funt  <j^ai  formidiue  nulli* 

Imbuti  fpetSsnt. ■— 
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And  Virgil : 

Fcelix  qui  potult  rerum  cognofcere  caufas, 

(trepitumque  Acherontis  avari 
Subjecit  pedibus. 

Ver.  1274.  Suhjeci  unto  rage.']  Velleius  in  Ci- 
cero explaius  this  opinion  of  Epicurus,  and  gives 
us  the  reafon  of  it  in  thcfe  words  :  "  Qiije  eiiini 
nobis  Natura  informationem  Deorum  ipforum  de- 
dit,  eadem  infculpfit  in  mentibus,  ut  eos  aeternos, 
ct  beatos  haberemus :  Qnod  fi  ita  eft,  vere  ex- 
pofita  eft  ilia  fentcntia  ab  Epicure,  quod  reter- 
num  beatunique  fit,  id  nee  habere  ipfum  ncgotii 
quidquam,  ncc  cxhibere  alteri,  itaque  neque  ira, 
neque  gratia  teneri;  quod  qux  talia  effent,  imbe- 
cilla  effent  omnia  :  Nihil  cnim  agit  Beus,  nullis 
occupationibus  eft  implicatus,  nulla  opera  moli- 
tur;  fua  fapientid  et  virtute  gaudet :  habet  ex- 
ploratum  fore  fe  femper  turn  in  maximis,  turn  in 
ieternis  voluptatibus.  Hunc  Deum  rite  beatum 
dixerimus,  veftrum  vero  laboriofiflimum  :  Nos 
eaim  beatam  vitani  in  animi  fecuritate,  et  in  om- 
ni  vacatione  munerum  ponimus."  De  Natur. 
Deer.  lib.  i.  Upon  which  Ladlantius  fays,  that 
he  is  apt  to  believe  with  Pofiidonius  in  the  fame 
Cicero,  that  Epicurus  did  indeed  believe,  that 
there  were  no  gods  at  all ;  and  that  what  he  faid 
of  the  immortal  deites,  he  laid  only  to  avoid  the 
cenfure  of  the  world :  That  though  he  indeed 
confeffed  with  his  mouth,  that  there  were, gods, 
yet  he  denied  them  in  efftd,  by  exempting  them 
from  all  manner  of  a£Fei5lio:is,  and  from  all  em- 
jjloyment  whatever     De  Ira  Dei.  cap.  4. 

Ver.  1379.  "^^  hend.'\  Lucret.  "  Vertier  ad  lapi- 
dem."  For  the  Romans  were  wont,  in  their  vi-or- 
fhip  of  the  images  of  their  gods,  to  turn  their  bo- 
dies round  to  the  right.  Plaut.  in  Curcul.  ^&.  i. 
V.  70. 

All  cover  d."]  For  the  Romans  llkewife  wor- 
Jhipped  the  images  of  their  godt,  with  a  veil 
hanging  down  from  their  head,  Plaut.  in  Amph. 
•'  Invocat  Deos  immortales,  ut  fibi  auxilium  fe- 
rant  manibus  puris,  capite  operto."  The  reafon 
of  which  ceremony,  you  may  fee  at  large  in  Plu- 
tarch, tv  foiftaiKeTs'  and  in  the  life  of  Marcellus. 
See  likewile  the  interpreters  of  Minutius  Felix, 
p.  10. 

Ver.  1281.  SfreaJ  arms.]  Lucr.  "  Pandere 
palmas ;"  which  was  a  cuftom  obferved  likcwife 
ill  their  fupplications  to  the  gods :  Virgil.  JEneid. 
L  V.  97. 

Ingemit,  et  duplices  tcndens  ad  fydera  palmas. 

Ver.  1298.  In  thefe  twenty-eight  verfes  he 
fays,  that  fear  is  another  caufe  of  religion  :  for 
men,  being  frighted  at  tempefts,  earthquakes, 
&c.  againft  which  they  could  not  ftroggle  with 
any  ftrength,  nor  avoid  them  by  any  art  or  in- 
duftry  of  their  owo,  implored  the  aid  and  ufllft- 
ance  of  invifiblc  powers:  This  was  the  beginning 
cf  prayers  and  vows ;  and  thus 

Primes  in  orbe  Deos  fecic  Timor. 

But* what  do  vows  avail?.   The  wind  ftill  rages 
on  relentlefs ;  the  unpitying  gods  are  as  deaf  and 


unmoved  as  the  tempeft :   and  chance  alone  di- 
redts  and  governs  all  things. 

Ver.  1304.  Thus  Shakfpeare  in  the  tragedy  of 
King  Lear,  defcribing  a  tempeft, 

Man's  nature  cannot  carry 

Th'  affliiftion,  and  not  fear.     Let  the  great  gods. 
Who  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads. 
Find  out   their  en'mies  now.     Tremble,    thon 

wretch, 
That  haft  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipt  of  juftice:     Hide  thee,  thou  bloody 

hand ; 
Thou,  pcrjur'd ;  and  thou,  fimilar  of  virtue, 
That  art  inceftuous :   Caitiff,  to  pieces  Ihake, 
That  under  covert,  and  convenient  feeming. 
Haft  pradlis'd  on  man's  life  :    Clofe  pent-up  guilt 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cry 
I'hefe  dreadful  fummonets  grace. 

Ver.  1326.  In  thefe  thirty-eight  verfes,  he 
teaches  how  metals  came  firft  to  be  difcovered, 
what  ufe  they  put  them  to,  and  the  value  they 
fet  upon  them.  He  afcribes  the  firft  difcovery  to 
the  burning  down  of  the  woods :  No  matter  how, 
nor  v.hy  they  were  fet  a  fire :  but  the  heat  of 
the  flames  melted  the  metals  that  were  difperfed 
here  and  there  in  the  veins  of  the  earth,  and 
made  them  flow  into  one  mafs.  Now  when  men 
firft  happened  to  fee  that  glittering  body,  they 
were  furprifed  at  its  fplendor,  and  this  it  was 
that  invited  them  to  handle  it,  and  try  what  it 
was  good  for  :  And  taking  notice  that  the  figure 
of  each  lump  of  it  refembled,  and  bore  a  propor- 
tion with,  the  figure  of  the  hole  or  hollow  place 
out  of  which  they  had  taken  it,  they  concluded, 
that  by  melting  thofe  metals  again,  they  might 
bring  them  into  what  form  they  pleafed ;  and 
that  they  might  be  made  fo  thin,  as  to  receive  an 
edge,  and  be  ftiarpened  :  Thus  they  began  to 
make  inftruments  of  each  fort  of  metal;  and 
with  them  fell  to  cutting  down  the  woods, 
cleaved  the  timber,  made  beams,  &c.  Now  be- 
caufe  the  inftruments  and  tools  t^ey  had  made  of 
gold  and  of  filver,  as  being  fofter  metals,  were 
more  fubje<ft  to  blunt  than  the  others ;  thofe  firft 
men  fet  a  greater  value  upon  brafs,  becaufe  it 
was  the  more  ufeful  metal.  Whence  the  poet 
takes  occafion  to  fay,  that  thofe  wretched  mifers 
who  fit  brooding  over  their  unprofitable  gold  and 
filver,  and  contemn  brafs  and  iron,  thofe  more 
ufeful  metals,  adl  contrary  to  the  diiflates  of  na- 
ture, who  teaches  to  fet  value  on  things  according 
to  the  utility  and  ufefulnefs  of  them. 

Golil.]  Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  is  by  fome 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  difcovered  gold : 
Others  fay,  that  Thoas  firft  found  it,  and  that 
too  in  the  mountain  Pangxus  in  Thrace,  now 
called  Malaca,  and  Caftagua :  The  Chronicon 
Alexandrinum  afcribes  it  to  Mercury,  the  fon  of 
Jupiter,  or  to  Picus,  king  of  Italy,  who,  quitting 
his  own  country,  went  into  Egypt,  where,  after 
the  death  of  Mifraim,  the  fon  of  Cham,  he  was 
eleAcd  to  fuccced  him  in  the  royal  dignity,  and 
wa«,  for  the  invention  of  gold,  called  Qii;  x?'^''"'' 
the  golden  god,    ^fchj'lu;  attributes  the  inven- 


tioD  f>f  this  and  all  other  metals  to  Prometheus : 
And  there  are  others  who  write,  that  either  JEz- 
dis,  whom  Hyginus  calls  Csacus,  the  fon  of  Ju- 
piter, or  Sol,  the  fon  of  Oceanus,  firft  difcovered 
gold,   and   that  too  in   Panchaia.     See  Plin.  lib. 
vii.  cap.  56.  and  Polydore,  Virgil,  lib.  ii.  dc  Rer. 
Invent,  cap.  9.     Moreover,  among  the  other  me- 
tals Lucretius  mentions  iron,  though  our  tranfla- 
Tor  does  not.     The  author  of  the  Difpenfary  de- 
fcribes  thefe  mines  of  metals  in  the  earth,  in  lines 
worth  tranfcribing : 
Novf  thofe  profounder  regions  they  explore, 
Where  metals  ripen  in  vaft  cakes  of  ore  : 
Here,  fullen  to  the  fight,  at  large  is  fpread 
The  dull  unwieldy  mafs  ef  lumpifli  lead  : 
There,  glinim'ring  in  their  dawning  beds,  are  feen 
The  more  afpiring  feeds  of  fprightly  tin  : 
The  copper  fparkles  next  in  ruddy  ftreaks, 
And  in  the  gloom  betrays  its  glowing  cheeks  : 
The  filver  then,  with  bright  and  buroifli'd  grace, 
Youth,  and  a  blooming  luftre  in  its  face,  • 
To  th*  arms  of  thofe  more  yielding  metals  flies, 
And  in  the  folds  of  their  embraces  lies : 
So  clofe  they  cling,  fo  ftubbornly  retire, 
Their  love's  more  vi'knt  than  the  chemift's  fire. 

Ver.  I331.  Here  we  may  obferve,  that  men 
waged  war  firft  of  all  with  fire,  having,  before 
the  invention  of  iron,  brafs,  or  arms,  with  which 
they  fought  afterwards,  difcovered  the  deftrudive 
force  of  that  clement. 

Ver.  1340.  Ariftotle,  in  his  treatife  wtfi  ^xo- 
fta;.  ay.u;.  fays,  that  fome  fliepherds  in  Spain 
havin''-  fet  fire  to  certain  woods,  and  heated  the 
fubftaSce  of  the  earth,  the  fdver  that  was  in  the 
howcls  of  it,  melted,  and  flowed  together  into  a 
heap :  and  that  a  little  while  afterwards  there 
happened  an  earthquake,  which  cleaved  the 
earth,  and  difdofed  a  vaft  quantity  of  fllver,  that 
had  flowed  together  by  that  means.  This  toq  is 
confirmed  by  Strabo,  lib.  3.  where  he  fays,  that 
the  mines  in  A.nda]ufia  were  difcovered  by  this 
accident.  So  too  Athenjeus,  lib.  vi.  c.  4.  But 
of  the  firft  difcoverers  of  metals,  confult  the  au- 
thors mentioned,  v.  1336.  and  Georg.  Agricol. 
lib.  i.  de  Metal. 

Ver.  1345.  Thus  Ovid.  Met.  J.  v.  138. 

Itum  eft  in  vifcera  terrx,  [hris, 

Quafque  recondiderat,  Stygiifque  admoverat  uni- 
Effodiuntur  opes,  irritamenta  naalorum. 
Jamque  nocens  ferrnm,  ferroque  nocentius  aurum 
Prodierat,  prodit  helium,  quod  pugnat  utroque. 

Thus  Engliflied  by  Dryden  : 
Then  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  ftore, 
Dug  from  her  entrails  firft  the  precious  ore,  _ 
(Which  next  to  hell  the  prudt-nt  gods  had  laid) 
And  that  alluring  ill  to  fight  difplay'd  : 
Then  cuifed  fteel,  and  more  accurfed  gold. 
Gave  mifchief  birth,  and  made  that  mifchief  bold, 
And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade, 
By  fteel  affaulted,  and  by  gold  betray'd. 

Milton,  in  the  firft  book  of  Paradife  Loft,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Mammon ; 
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— By  him  firft 

Men  alfo,  and  by  his  fuggcftion  taught, 
Ranfack'd  the  centre,  and  with  impious  handf 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treafures  better  hid. 

Ver.  1359.   The  author  of  the  Difpenfary  fay» 
to  the  fame  purpofe  : 
Gold  makes  a  patrician  of  a  flave ; 
A  dwarf,  an  Atlas;  a  Therfites,  brave  : 
It  cancels  all  defe(51s. 


And  Dryden  in  Amphitryo  makes  Jupiter  fay, 

-  When  I  made 

This  gold,  I  made  a  greater  god  than  Jove, 
And  gave  my  own  omnipotence  away. 

Ver.  1360.  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Dryden 
Thus  ev'ry  moment  alters  what  is  done. 
And  innovates  fome  atft  till  then  unknown ; 

For  former  things 

Are  fet  afide,  like  abdicated  kings. 

Ver.  1364.  Since  it  is  rcafonable  to  fuppofc, 
that  the  veins  of  iron,  as  welt  as  of  brafs,  filver, 
lead,  &c.  were  melted  by  the  heat  of  thofe  burn- 
ing forefts,  how  comes  it  t»  pafs,  that  the  ancient* 
fcarce  make  any  mention  of  iron,  but  »ften  of 
brafs .'  Becaufe,  fays  he,  in  thefe  fixtecn  verfes, 
brafs  was  a  more  eafy  metal  to  work,  and  there 
was  greater  plenty  of  it :  therefore  the  weapons 
and  tools  of  hulbandry  that  were  firft  ufed,  were 
made  of  brafs  :  at  length,  iron  came  in  play  ;  a 
fitter  metal  to  plough  and  till  the  ftubborn  and 
hardened  earth,  and  more  proper  for  the  daily 
increafing  roughnefs  and  cruelty  of  man. 

Ver.  1366.  For  as  Cowley  fays,  David.  3. 
Thefe  were  the  firft  rude  arts  that  malice  try'd. 
Ere  man  the  fins  of  too  much  knowledge  knew. 
And  death,  by  long  experience,  witty  grew. 

Ver.  1370.  Ovid.  Taft.  lib.  iv. 
.^s  erat  in  prsetio,  chalybs  jam  mafia  placebat : 

Eheu !  perpetuo  debuit  ilia  tegi. 

Ver.  1372.  Hfftod.  "E^yuv,  xa) 'll(/.t^uv,  lib.  I 
v.  149.  fpeaking  of  the  brazen  age  : 

To;?    0    ViV  y^X,)\X,l6l  ftiV  nv^iX,    JI^XAKlOi  Oi  T£  «- 

And  Euftathius  on  Iliad  i.  v.  236.  ;t;aAX6*  Ti  rit 

to   which  I   add  this  of  Athcnxus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  4. 
'ifo^S  to:  auTo,  tctti  ^ecna;,  if  ru  zjt^i  rut  11  S/xtX<e 

xai  r^troSuv,  xal  XiSriTuv,  xai  iy;^;ei5;3/^v*   uv  if  hof 

~Hv,  ore  Koi.'K'KiM^a  ^i.x^vxfti6'  i/,f^.(p'  'EAsvj), 
K«/  ft'  'Ay]>iveg/^i}j  l^ogfi  x.^HCJv'¥.MKXi>iv,  &c. 

Ver.  1380.  Having  made  mention  of  wars  in 
the  preceding  verfe,  he  takes  occafion  to  explain 
in  forty-eight  verfes,  thofe  favage,  which  we  call 
warlike,  arts  of  the  firft  men,  who  improved  in 
cruelty,  and  grew  daily  more  and  more  ingeniom 
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to  deftroy.  At  firft  they  fought  on  horfeback, 
and  a  horfe  is  a  tame  aod  gentle  animal  :  then 
they  joined  two  horfes  to  a  chariot,  then  four, 
and  armed  their  chariots  with  iron  bills  and 
fcythes  After  this,  wild  hearts  were  brouifht  to 
the  wars,  elephanrs  by  the  Africans,  lions  by  the 
Parthians,  then  bulls,  boars,  &c.  But  Lucretius 
himfelf  does  not  believe  all  this  :  only  having  met 
with  thefe  relations  in  fome  hiftories,  he  men- 
tions them,  and  mingles  truths  with  faliities. 
And  yet,  fays  he,  they  are  not  altogether  incredi- 
ble :  For  what  has  not  witty  rage  and  cruelty  in- 
vented ?  And  what  kind  of  afliftance  and  relief 
will  men  not  embrace  and  rcfufe,  who  labour  un- 
der oppreflion  and  defpair  ? 

Sophocles   afcribes   the   firft   invention   of   the 
bridle,  and  of  riding  on  horfeback,  to  Neptune  : 
Lyfias,  the  orator,  to  the  Amazons  :    and  others, 
to  others  :    But  Virgil  abfolutely  to  the  Lapith,-E, 
a  people  of  ThefTalia,   that  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains Pindus  and  Othrys,  and  were  next  neigh- 
bours to  the  Centaurs.    Georg.  iii.  v.  1 15. 
Frcena  Pelethronii  Lapithje,  gyrofque  dedere, 
Impofiti  dorfo :   atque  equitem  docuerc  fub  armis 
Infultare  folo,  et  grclTus  glomcrare  fuperbos. 

Thus  rendered  by  Dryden  : 

. The  Lapithse  add  the  ftate 

Of  bits  and  bridles;  taught  the  fteed  to  bound, 
To  run  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  ground; 
To  flop,  to  fly,  the  rules  of  war  to  know, 
T'  obey  the  rider,  and  to  dare  the  foe. 

Ver.  1383.  The  firft  invention  of  chariots  is 
by  ./Efchylus  afcrihed  to  Prometheus,  by  Cicero 
to  Minerva,  by  the  Trezenians  to  Hippolytus, 
and  by  Virgil  to  Eritfthonius: 

Primus  Eridlhonius  currus  et  quatuor  aufus 
Tungere  equos,  rapidifque  rotis  inliftere  vidlor. 

Gear  J.  iii.  v.  II 3. 

Bold  Erifthonius  was  the  firft  that  join'd 

Four  horfes,  for  the  rapid  race  defign'd. 

And  o'er  the  dufty  wheels  prefiding  fate.    Bryd. 

But  whether  the  poet  means  that  Eritflhonius, 
•who  was  king  of  the  Athenians,  the  fon  of  Vul- 
can and  Tellus,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  fnake- 
footed,  anguifes,  and,  to  conceal  that  deformity, 
to  have  firft  invented  a  chariot ;  or  that  other 
EriAhonius,  the  Phrygian,  who  was  the  fon  of 
r)ardanus,  grandfon  of  Jupiter,  and  one  of  the 
anceftors  of  JEneas,  is  uncertain.  Pliny  fays  the 
Phrygians  firft  drove  a  chariot  with  two  horfes, 
and  Eriffthonius  one  with  four  :  "  Bigas  primiim 
iunxit  Phrygum  Natio,  quadrigas  Eridlhonius." 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.  Eufebius  in  Chronic, 
makes  Trochilus,  the  Argive,  who  was  fon  of 
Callithea,  the  prieftefs  of  Juno,  to  be  the  firft  in- 
ventor of  chariots ;  and  with  him  agrees  Tertul- 
Jian  de  SpeAac.  However,  he  is  erroneoufly 
called  Orfilochus  by  Hyginus,  who  neverthelefs  is 
followed  in  his  error  by  Corippus  in  Panegyr.  i. 
as  we  find  by  thcfe  vcrlcs,  which  Scaliger  on  Eu- 
febius cites: 


Orfilochum  referunt  primas  juuxilte  quadrigas, 
Et  currus  armalTe  novos,  Pelopemque  fecundum 
In  foceri  vcnifle  necem. 

But  Dempfter,  in  his  edition  of  Corippus,  inftead 
of  Orjilocbum  reads  Cecrol>idem,  by  which  he 
means  Eridlhonius,  who  was  the  fourth  king  of 
■Uhtns  from  Cccrops,  who  founded  that  city; 
Others  again  will  have  it  to  have  been  OEno. 
mans,  the  king  of  Elis  :  But  Theon,  the  Scho- 
liaft  of  Aratus  fays  plainly,  that  the  conftellation 
of  Heniochus,  which  the  Latins  called  Itiriga, 
the  Charioteer,  is,  aSwAav  ft  BikXi^cxpovri,  n  T^o^ikS, 
the  reprefentation  either  of  Bcllenophon  or  of 
Trochilus,  the  firft  inventor  of  die  quadri<ya. 
Moreover,  as  to  the  manner  of  joining  thefe  four 
horfes  in  a  chariot,  the  ancients,  as  they  differed 
from  us,  fo  they  differed  among  themfelves  like-  ■ 
wife  :  For  fome  chariots  had  two  poles,  one  be- 
tween each  pair  of  horfes;  for  the  horfes  went 
"  aquata  fronte,"  all  a-breaft  :  fo  that  all  the 
horfes  were  ^u^/oi,  i.  e.  jugales,  yoked  and  har- 
naffed  to  the  p.les:  Afterwards  Clythenes,  the 
Sycionian,  changed  that  manner,  and  made  cha- 
riots with  one  pole  only ;  fo  that  the  two  middle 
horfes  only  wereju^iales  ;  the  other  two  that  were 
outmoft  to  the  right  and  left,  had  only  reins,  and 
the  other  neceffary  harnefs  and  traces,  and  were 
therefore  called  Bu^a(p'c^oi,  i.  c.  funalcs  ;  and  thefe 
were  more  at  liberty  than  thofe  called  jugjles. 
Of  :hefiinaUs,  Suetoniuf,  in  the  life  of  Tiberius, 
gives  us  a  remarkable  example  in  thefe  words, 
"  Tiberius,  pubefcens  Adtiaco  triumpho,  currum 
Augufti  comicatus  eft  finifteriore  funali  equo,  cum 
Marcellus,  Odlavia;  filius,  dexteriore  veheretur  :" 
W.>iich  paifage  of  that  hiftorian  Alexander  al> 
Alexandro  undertakes  to  explain,  but  is  miftaken 
in  it :  for  he  fays,  that  the  eqiii  funales  are  fu 
called  afuiialibus,  i.  e.  a  facibiis  triumphalibus,  &.C. 
froyn  the  triumphal  torches,  which  their  riders 
carried  in  their  hands  :  But  of  this  fee  Salmafius  in 
his  Plinian  Exercitations,  Tom.  ii.  pag.  899,  where 
he  treats  of  thefe  matters  at  large.  The  fcveral 
figures  of  the  currus  quadrijngss  may  be  fcen  in  the 
confular  and  imperial  coins,  which  we  find  re- 
prefcnted  in  Urfinus,  Golizius,  and  in  Panviniua 
de  Ludis  Circenfibus  :  but  above  all  fee  Schef- 
ferui,  who  not  long  ago  publinied  a  treatife  upon 
this  fubjeft,  intitled,  de  re  vchiculari  Veterum. 
Tertullian  in  his  book  de  Spe(flaculis,  acquaints  us. 
That  Romulus  was  the  firft  who  brought  the 
quadriga,  or  chariot  with  four  horfes,  in  ufe  among 
the  Romans  :  Pliny  makes  mention  of  currus  fe- 
ji'gcs,  chariots  drawn  by  fix  horfes,  and  fays,  that 
the  firft  of  them  among  the  Romans  was  in  the 
time  of  Ai :guftu5,  to  whom  the  fenate  decreed  a 
chariot  with  fix  horfes,  as  a  triumphal  honour,  of 
which  neverthelefs  the  modefty  of  that  prince 
would  not  permit  him  to  accept. 

Ver.  1384.  The  armed  cars.]  Of  them,  fee  book 
iii.  ver;  615. 

Ver.  1385.  Cajlled  elephants.']  Becaufe  they 
carried  towers  on  their  backs.  Lucretius  calls  them 
Lucas  Boves :  and  Faber  fays,  that  Lucas  is  there 
put  for  L-icanas,  as  we   find  Campus  for  Camfauat 
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in  Plautns  :  Then  he  adds,  that  elephants  were  fo 
called,  becaufe  the  firft  time  the  Romans  had  feen 
any,  was  in  the  war  againft  Pyrrhus,  and  at  Lu- 
canus,  now  called  Lugano,  a  town  in  the  Milaneze, 
Pliny,  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  "  Elephantas  Italia  pri- 
mum  vidit  Pyrrhi  Regis  bello,  &  boves  Lucas 
appcllavit  in  Lucanis  vifas;  anno  urbis  47a." 
1  his  confirms  the  opinion  of  Faber  :  But  Varro, 
lib.  vi.  de  Lingua  Latina,  has  this  Paflage  :  "  Luca 
bos  Elephas,  cur  ita  fit  diifta  duobus  modis  invenio 
fcriptum  :  Nam  in  C.  ^lii  Commentario  a  Ly- 
bicis  Lucas,  &  in  Virginii  Commentario  a  Luca- 
nis Lucas,  ab  eo  quod  noftri  maximam  quadrupe- 
dem ;  quam  ipfi  habcbant,  vocarent  bovem  ;  & 
in  Lucanis  Pyrrhi  bello  primum  vidiflent  apud 
hoftes  Elephantes,  id  eft,  qiiadrupedes  cornutas, 
(nam  quae  denies  multi  dicunt  funt  cornua)  Lu- 
cam  bovem  appfllaffe  :  Ego  arbitror  potius  Lu- 
cas a  luce,  quod  longe  relucebant ;  propter  inau- 
ratos  regios  clypeos  quibus  eorum  tum  ornatje 
erant  turres."  But  this  rcafon  of  Varro's  feems 
but  weak  :  And  it  is  certain,  that  Pyrrhus  firft 
made  ufe  of  them  in  Lucania,  and  afterwards 
Hannibal  in  Africa,  againft  the  Romans.  Lucre- 
tius calls  them  likewife  Angulmanos,  I'nake-handed  : 
for  the  probofcii  of  the  elephant  is  called  a  hand,  in 
Cicero  ii.  dc  Natura  Deorum:  but  that  hand  is, 
like  a  ferpent,  voluble  and  pliable.  Milton. 

Th'  unwieldy  elephant, 

To  make  them  mirth,  us'd  all  his  might  and 

wreath'd 
His  lithe  probofcis. 

Ver.  1386.  The  Africans, but  more  particularly 
the  Carthaginians,  who,  as  I  faid  before,  under 
their  leader  Hannibal,  fought  againft  the  Romans. 

Ver.  1390.  Here  the  poet  teaches,  that  in  their 
wars,  they  likewife  made  ufe  of  bulls,  boars,  and 
lions,  to  help  them  to  fight  their  battles,  but  that 
thefe  untradable  beafts  oftea  did  thcni  more  hurt 
than  good;  for  wlitn  the  armies  were  engaged  in 
heat  of  adlion,  thcfe  favage  animals  raged  not  on 
the  enemy  alone,  but  turned  back  upon  their  own 
matters,  and,  tearing  them  to  pieces,  put  all  into 
diforder.     See  the  note  on  book  iii.  ver.  614. 

Ver.  1391.  The  Parthians  were  a  people  of 
Afia,  who  long  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the  Eaft. 
The  country  they  inhabited  was  called  Parthia, 
and  lay  between  Media  to  the  weft,  and  Afia  to 
the  eaft  ;  and  between  Perlia  to  the  fouth,  and 
Hyrcania  to  the  north:  It  was  called  Parthia,  fays 
Stephanas,  from  thefe  people,  v^ho  were  origin- 
ally Scythians,  and  fled  out  of  Scythia  to  the 
]^ledes,  who  called  all  fugiLives  Parthi,  and  Par- 
thyaii,  and  thus  the  country  where  they  fettled  was 
from  them  called  Parthia.  It  has  now  feveral 
names.  Mercator  calls  it  Arach  :  Alphonfns 
Hadrianus,  Jexdl;  and  Niger,  Corafiau :  For, 
confiftiug  of  divers  provinces,  it  comes  likevvifc  to 
have  fundry  names.  The  Parthians  were  re- 
markable for  their  drunkennefs;  and  from  them 
came  the  proverb,  "  Parthi  quo  plus  biberint,  eo 
plus  fitiunt."  Ihe  more  the  Parthians  drink,  the 
more  they  are  adry  ;  nay,  to  Ic  able  to  drink  3 
Trans,  II. 


great  deal  is  efteemed  honourable  among  them  • 
Their  wine  was  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  palm" 
tree,  and  their  chief  food  was  graftioppers.  Ter- 
tulhan  fayg,  they  are  fo  addidted  to  venery,  that 
they  mis  promifcuoufly  with  their  own  fifters  and 
mothers  :  Theft  is  with  them  unpuniftied  :  They 
neither  built  temples,  nor  eredled  ftatues  to  the 
gods;  but  worlhipped  their  king  for  their  deity  : 
However  they  offered  facrifices  in  the  mountains 
to  Jupiter,  and  to  Sol,  Luna  and  Tellus,  the  fun 
moon  and  earth.  They  held  lying  to  be  the  mofc 
heinous  of  all  crimes. 

Ver.  141a.  In  like  manner  an  Englifti  poet. 

As  lions,  though  they  once  were  tame. 
Yet  if  fliarp  wounds  their  rage  inflame, 
Lift  up  their  ftormy  voices,  roar, 
And  tear  the  keepers  they  obey'd  before. 

Walfi. 

Ver.  1428.  In  thefe  eleven  verfeshe  tells  us,  that 
in  regard  to  the  more  civilized  arts,  their  firfb 
care  was  to  clothe  themfelves,  which  they  did  at 
firft  with  the  fkins  of  beafts,  tagged  together  with 
thorns,  not  fewed,  nor  were  the  arts  of  fpinnmg 
or  of  weaving  yet  difcovered  :  Nor  indeed  was  it 
poffible  they  (hould  be  fo,  before  the  ufe  of  iron, 
without  which  the  tools  for  fpinning  and  weaving 
could  not  be  made  :  Nor  was  fpinning  firft  prac- 
tifed  by  women,  but  by  men  ;  they  being  the 
more  induftrious  and  inventive  fex  :  till  at  length 
the  fturdy  peafants  reproached  thefe  male  fpinfters 
for  their  eiTeminate  lazinefs,  laughed  them  from 
the  diftafF,  and  brought  them  to  follow  the  more 
laborious  occupations. 

All  arts  are  generally  diftinguilhed  into  two 
forts  :  I.  The  illiberal,  or  manual :  II.  The  libe- 
ral, or  ingenuous  :  Of  the  firft  fort  the  number  is 
almoft  without  number  ;  yet  both  kinds,  though 
very  itr.perfe(5lly,  are  reduced  each  to  a  feptenary 
divifion,  and  expreflfed  in  the  following  diftich  ; 

Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Numerus,  Tonus,  Angu- 

lus,  Aftra  : 
Rus,  Ncmus,  Arma,  Faber,  Vulnera,  Lana,  Rates. 

The  firfl  of  which  verfes  cxpreffes  the  liberal  fcien- 
ces,  viz  grammar,rhetoric,  log  ic,  arithmetic,  mufic, 
geometry,  and  aftronomy  :  The  fecond,  the  illibe- 
ral ;  as  agricalture,  hunting,  arts  military  and  fa- 
brile,  chirurgery,  fpinning  and  weaving,  and  arts 
nautical  :  Of  the  firft  inventors  of  which,  fee 
Pliny,  lib  vii.  cap.  56.  Polydore  Virgil,  and  Gar- 
zone  in  his  Piazza  Uriiverfale  :  And  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent eiteem  and  practice  of  thefe  arts  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  you  may  conluk  Aldus 
Manutius  in  C^sefit.  per  Epiftol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

Ver.  1439.  '"  thefe  ninteen  vexfes  the 
poet  teaches,  that  Nature  herfelf  taught  them 
to  plane  for  they  had  ubfcrved  that  the  acorns 
berries,  &c.  that  dropped  off  the  trees,  pro- 
duced new  fhoots;  and  this  put  them  upon 
ende.ivouring  to  make  them  do  the  like  :  Every 
one  according  to  his  capacity  added  feme  im- 
prov.-ment  to  the  culture  cf  the  fields  and  gardens  : 
And  thus  by  degrees  they  arrived  to  the  p.erfec- 
ion  in  which  we  now  admire  them,  by  the  beau- 
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tiful  order,    and   regular    difpofiuon    of  greens, 
flowers,  and  fruits. 

The  antiquity  of  agriculture  cannot  certainly  be 
contefted  by  any  other  art;  flnce  the  three  firft 
men  in  the  world,  were  a  gardener,  a  ploughman, 
and  a  grazier  :  Though  this  be  an  unqueftionabJe 
truth,  yet  the  ancients  differed  in  opinion  con- 
cerning the  firft  inventor  of  it  :  but  this  variety 
of  opinions  might  arifs  from  the  ieveral  perfons 
that  firft  introduced  it  into  feveral  countries  : 
Varro,  lib.  iii.  de  R.  R.  cnnfelTes  it  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  of  all  arts :  The  Egyptians  faid,  it  was 
frft  found  out  by  Ofyris,  or  Maneros,  Jofephus  at- 
tributes it  to  Cain,  as  he  does  paftura^e  to  Abel. 
Antiqu.  lib.  i.  czp.  3.  The  Greeks  afcribed  it  to 
Ceres,  and  the  Italiatis  to  Saturn.  Piiny,  lib.  xvii. 
cap.  9.  fays,  that  King  Augeas  was  the  firft  who 
invented  manuring  cf  ground  by  ftercoration. 
and  that  he  firft  inftrucSed  the  Greeks  in  that  art, 
as  Hercules  did  the  Italians:  who  neverthelefs 
immortalized,  and  made  a  god  of  their  King  Ster- 
oitius,  the  fon  of  Faunus ;  if  he  were  not  rather 
the  fame,  as  fome  will  have  him  to  be,  with 
Evander,  the  Arcadian,  who  firft  introduced  the 
•worftiip  of  Faunus,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Fan,  or  uni- 
-verfal  Nature,  into  Italy,  and  taught  the  Latins 
the  art  of  manuring  ground,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  by  the  name  of  Stercutius.  Tertullian 
in  Apologet.  calls  him  Sterculus  or  StercuHus ; 
and  Servius  on  ^neid.  viii.  Sterquilinius,  whom 
he  afferts  to  be  the  fame  with  Pitumnus,  brother 
of  Pilumnus  :  By  Macrobius  he  is  called  Stercu- 
tu=,  which  he  proves  to  be  one  of  the  names  of  Sa- 
turn: "  Saturnum  Romani  etiam  Stercutum  vo- 
cant,  quod  primus  ftercore  foecunditatem  agris 
comparavcrit."  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

But  as  no  other  art  can  difpute  antiquity  with 
this  of  agriculture,  fo  neither  can  any  lay  claim 
to  an  equal  fhare  of  dignity  :  It  is  indeed,  as  Co- 
lumella, lib.  i.  cap.  I.  calls  it,  "  res  fine  dubita- 
tione  proxima  &q:)afi  confanguinea  Philofophis," 
without  doubt  the  next  neighbour,  and  the  neareft 
of  km  to  philofophy  ;  Varro  fays  the  principles  of 
it  are  the  fame  with  thofe  that  Ennius  makes  to 
be  the  principles  of  the  whole  univerfe  ;  earth, 
-water,  air,  and  the  fun  :  And  Cicero  de  feneflute, 
fpeaking  of  the  pleafures  of  ahufoandman,  fays  of 
them,  that  they  fee.m  to  him  to  approach  very 
near  to  the  pleafures  of  a  philofopber,  "  mihi  qui- 
dem  ad  fapientis  vitam  proxime  videntur  acce- 
<1cre."  To  be  a  hufbandman,  fays  nur  excellent 
Cawley,  is  but  a  retreat  from  the  city,  to  be  a 
philofopber  apart  from  the  wcrld  ;  or  rather,  a 
retreat  from  the  world,  as  it  is  man's,  into  the 
■world,  as  if  is  God's.  There  is  no  other  fi.rt  of 
life,  that  affords  fo  many  branches  of  praife  to  a 
panegyrift  :  the  utility  of  it  to  a  man's  felf  ;  the 
ufefulnt^,  or  rather  neceflity  of  it,  to  all  the  reft 
of  mankind  :  Its  innocence,  its  pleafures,  its  anti- 
quity, its  dignity:  Under  all  which  heads  that 
author  has  treated  of  it  in  his  admirable  Eflay  of 
Agriculture,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

Ver.^1443.  Lucretius.  «•  Stirpes  committere 
ramis;"  by  which  he  expreffcs  only  one  of  the  fe- 
veral ways  of  iafitioD,  and  what  we  call  to  graff 


LUCRETIUS. 

cleft-wife.  Virgil  in  the  feconj  Georgic  teaches 
the  feveral  ways,  by  which  trees  are  propagatedp 
either  naturally,  or  artificially.  They  may  be 
produced  three  feveral  ways  by  nature. 

I.  Of  tb^  own  accrd  :  as  the  broom,  the  wi- 
thy, the  poplar,  the  ofier,  &c.  are. 

If.  By  their  feed  that  drops  by  chance  :  I  fay, 
by  chance  ;  for  there  is  a  certain  way  of  fowing 
that  belongs  to  art :  the  trees  that  grow  of  fortui- 
tous feed,  are  the  chefnut,  the  oak,  the  beech,  &c. 

III.  By  their  root :  for  the  cherry-tree,  horn- 
beam, laurel,  &c.  will  fhoot  out  young  trees  from 
their  roots. 

The  fame  poet  teaches,  that  trees  may  be  pro- 
pagated fcven  feveral  ways  by  art,  and  the  induf- 
iry  of  men  : 

I.  By  avulfion,  that  is  to  fay,  by  plucking  up 
young  flioots,  roots  and  all,  from  the  bodies  of 
trees,  and  planting  them  in  the  ground. 

II.  By  planting  the  ftocks,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
loweft  and  thickeft  part  of  the  trunk,  together 
with  the  roots ;  or  by  taking  the  ftock  without 
any  root,  and  either  cutting  it  into  a  fharp  point 
at  the  lower  end,  or  fplitting  it  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  planting  it  ;  but  the  general  way  is  to  fplit 
it  in  form  of  a  crr^fs;  and  therefore  Virgil  calls 
fuch  ftocks  quadrlfidas. 


•Hie  ftirpes  obruit  arvo, 


Quadriudafque  fudes,  et  acuto  robore  vallos. 

Georg.  ii.  vtr.  la,. 

HI.  By  propagation,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
vines;  and  this  i«  done  by  bending  the  ftioots  or 
branches  in  the  ftiape  of  a  bow,  without  cutting 
them  off  from  the  mother-tree,  and  laying  down 
the  top  of  them  into  the  ground.  The  branch  fo 
bent  is  called  fropago,  a  layer.  Milton  defcribes 
this  way  of  propagating  the  Indian  fig-tree,  which, 
fays  he, 

In  Malabar  or  Decan  fpreads  her  arms. 
Branching  fo  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  gronnd 
rhe  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother-tree ;  a  piilar'd  ftiade 
High  cver-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

IV.  By  taking  little  trees  or  plants,  together 
with  the  earth  that  covers  them  about  the  root, 
and  tranlpianting  them  into  another  place. 

V.  3y  cutting  off  a  fucker  from  a  tree,  and 
planting  it,  even  though  it  have  no  root. 

VI.  By  cutting  the  ftem  of  the  tree  without  any 
root  to  it,  but  in  the  middle,  and  into  feveral 
pieces,  and  planting  them.  This  way  is  chiefly 
praillfed  in  the  propagation  of  the  olive-tree. 

VII.  When  a  branch,  or  twig,  of  one  tree  is  in. 
ferted  into  another  tree,  and  that  too  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  and  paffes  into  the  nature  of  it.  This  ig 
the  true  grafting,  which  is  pracftifed  in  two  man- 
ners :  One,  which  the  Latins  call  infitio,  i.  e.  graft- 
ing within  a  cleft  made  in  the  top  of  the  ftock ; 
which  is  the  ordinary  way  now  ufed,  and  proper- 
ly called  grafting;  the  other,  inoculation,  called 
likewife  budding,  and  grafting  fcutcheonwifc. 
Pliny  adds  a  third  way,  which  he  calls  emplaftra- 
tio  ;  which  is  generally  confounded  with  icocula- 
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vn ;  yet  tliere  feems  to  be  this  difference  be- 
ijeen  thefe  three  ways  of  grafting  :  That  called 
ition,  was  done  by  cleaving  the  trunk  of  the 
e,  and  putting  one  or  more  twigs  into  the  cleft, 
wnilation,  by  making  an  aperture  between  the 
■k  and  the  trunk,  and  including  in  it  the  graff, 
twig.  And  laftly,  emplailra-ion,  by  taking  off 
-t  of  the  bark  of  the  ftock,  and  fubftituting  in 
place  the  bud  of  another  tree,  exadlly  of  the 
e  bignefs,  fo  as  to  fill  up  the  fpace  of  the  bark 
It  is  taken  away.  This  is  manifeft  from  Pliny, 
XVI.  cap.  i6,i8,  &c.  whence  it  is  evident, 'hal 
lis  art  of  grafting  has  been  varioufly  praftifed  in 
iferent  ages.  And  our  gardeners  at  this  day  d;t- 
■  from  the  method  of  Virgil,  who  teaches  to 
ike  the  aperture  in  the  very  knot  or  joint  of  the 
ick;  whereas  they  make  it  either  below  or  a- 
ve,  in  triat  part  of  the  bark  that  is  brighteli  and 
lootheft. 

Ver.  i4Si-  See  above,  ver.  308. 
Ver  1458.  Mufic  too,  like  all  the  other  arts, 
hen  firft  invented,  was  rude  and  unpolifbed;  nor 
as  it  more  at  firft  than  an  iniitat'on  ot  the  chirp- 
g  and  finging  of  birds.  Then  having  (jbferveit, 
at  rccd';,  when  (baken  by  a  gentle  g'le,  fent 
rth  a  whifpering  murmur,  they  made  thcmfelves 
pes  of  reeds;  with  thcfe  the  peniive  (bepherds 
re  wont  to  footh  their  cares,  and,  when  the 
ghbourhood  met  to  be  merry,  they  delighted, 
irh  their  uncouth  airs,  the  wliole  company  and 
emfelves.  In  thefc  merry  affemblies  they  firft 
gan  to  laugli  and  jeft  at  one  another,  and  to 
a'nple  the  ground  with  unequal  fteps ;  and  this 
id  the  tiril  foundation  of  dancing.  Ihus  they 
verted  themfelves,  and  knew  no  better ;  nor  do 
ir  mere  artful  and  melodious  airs  delight  us 
ore  than  thefe  unharmonious  artlefs  ftrains  of 
eirs  did  them ;  but  new  things  always  pleafe, 
id  ive  grow  weary  of  the  old.  Thus  men  be- 
in  to  loath  tlieit  acorns,  and  to  indulge  their 
)petites  with  more  delicious  food  Thus  they 
ipifed  their  graffy  beds,  and  invented  eafy 
mches  and  beds  of  down.  Thus  they  laid  afide 
leir  ikins  of  beafts,  and  by  degrees  clothed 
lenilelves  in  purple.  This  is  contained  in  forty- 
ght  verles. 

Ver.  i46z.  The  weftern  winds,  fays  the  poet, 
hiftling  among  the  reeds,  tauirht  them  to  make 
pes  of  the  ftalks.  But  of  the  fiift  invention  of 
pes,  fee  Book  iv.  ver.  595.  and  Ovid.  Metam, 
ver.  705. 
Ver.  1467.  Virgil,  Eclog.  i. 

brmofam  refonare  doces  Amaryllida  fylvas. 

From  whence  our  tranflator  took  the  thought' 
t  Icaft  he  had  no  hint  of  it  from  his  author.  A- 
laryllis  i<.  a  fictitious  name,  uled  by  the  ancients 
1  their  paftoral  poems,  and  continued  down  to 
Ills  day.  It  is  derived  from  the  channels  they 
lad^  to  convey  water  into  their  meadow  grounds, 
r  to  drain  them,  if  too  wet;  for  fuch  a  conduit 
he  Greeks  called  fi  afici^a. 

Ver.  1468.  This  and  the  following  veifearere- 
«attd  below,  ver.  IJ36. 
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Ver.  14  71.  Lucret. 

Nam  turn  funt  omnia  cordi  5 

Which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies;  but  Faber 
fays,  it  ought  to  be  "  otia  cordi,"  a  judicious  e- 
mendation,  which  our  tranflator  has  followed. 
V>  ffius  on  Catullus,  p.  167.  corrects  this  paffage 
of  our  poet,  and  fays  it  ought  to  be  read,  "  omnia 
chords."  For  after  men,  lays  he,  have  indulged 
and  filled  themfelves  with  eating,  nothing  is  more 
delightful  than  mulic,  which  at  that  time  is,  t« 
way]a.  all  things. 

Ver.  1472.  This,  and  the  five  following  verfes 
are  repeated  from  book  ii.  ver.  31.  Cowley  and  A- 
nacreon : 

Underneath  this  myrtle  fhade, 

On  flow'ry  bed^  fupinely  laid, 

With  od'rous  oils  my  head  o'erflowing, 

And  ar  und  it  rofes  growing  ; 

What  fhould  I  do,  but  drink  away, 

I'he  heat  and  troubles  of  the  d'.y,  &c. 

Compare  Creech's  tranflation  of  this  paffage 
with  the  original  of  Lucretius,  and  with  thefe 
verfes  of  Cowky,  and  judge  from  whence  he  took 
it 

Ver^  1481.  Lucretius  : 
Turn  caput,  atque  humeros  plexis  redlmire  corollis, 
Floribus,  &.c. 

Where  the  poet  alludes  to  the  luxury  of  his  own 
age,  when,  in  their  feaftings,  they  ufed  to  trim  up 
their  bowls  with  flowers,  and  to  wear  garlands  of 
rofes  on  their  heads,  and  round  their  necks  ;  and, 
in  a  manner,  to  wallow  in  them.     TibuUus  : 

Et  capite  et  collo  mollia  ferta  gerat- 

But  of  this  cuftom  fee  at  large  book  iii.  ver.  896. 

Ver.  1489.  Alorpieus.l  The  fun,  or  rather  the 
fervant,  of  Sonmus,  the  god  of  fleep.  See  book 
iv  ver.  1026 

Ver.  1495.  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Dryden,  in 
the  Tragedy  of  Aurenge-Zebe,  fayS  finely  : 

'  ris  not  for  fiothing,  that  we  life  purfue  ; 

It  pays  our  hopes  with  fomething  ftill  that's  new. 

Each  day's  a  niiftrefs,  unenjoy'd  before  ; 

Like  travellerSj  we  re  pleas'd  with  feeing  more. 

Ver.  1502.  Faber  fays,  that  the  firfl  garment, 
thi  ugh  but  a  worihlefs  undrelled  (kin  of  a  faeaft, 
fo  pleafed  thefe  earth-born  men,  that  it  was  the 
caufe  of  ins  death,  who  firft  invented  and  wrore  it. 

Ver  1506.  But  this  fighting  and  murder  for 
the  fkin,  fays  the  poet,  in  fourteen  verfes,  may  be 
in  fome  meafure,  excufed  ;  becaufe.  before  they  ' 
had  found  out  the  art  of  weaving,  ikins  were  all 
the  covering  they  had  to  defend  tbsir  bodies  from 
the  cold.  But  what  excufe  is  there  for  n^en,  who 
deflroy,  and  lay  all  things  wafte,  with  wars  and 
rapine,  that  they  may  (bine  in  gold,  and  clothe 
then'.fcives  in  purple  .'  This,  ncverthelefs,  they 
do,  tranfportcd  with  an  infatiable  thirft  of  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  and  becaufe  they  are  ignorant 
of  that  true  pleafure,  which  Epicurus  taught;  and 
which  is  not  fo  grtedy  alter  dehghts,  as  content 
with  necsffacies. 
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Ver.  7514  Per  man  is  feldom  contented  with 
a  competency,  ai'd  ic-ver  knows  when  he  has  e- 
nough  nor  wi'en  k^  put  a  ftop  to  what  Ovid 
calls  exo  Ilently  well  :  "  Amor  Iceleratus  haben- 
di."     Thus  Manihus  begins  his.  fourth  book  : 

Quid  ram  foUicitis  vitam  cc^rfumimus  annis, 
Torqi.eniurque  mttu.  ca  aque  cupidme  rerum  ? 
JE.et   ilq  fenes  cuus,  dum  qur.rimus.  avum 
Ptidiinus     et  ncdlr,  votiiiiHT  iine  beafi 
Vi<rtuiosaginius  fenipcr.  liCc  vivimus  unquam; 
Pauperiorque  bonis  quifqi.e  eft,  quo  plura  requi- 
rat,  [optat. 

Nee  quod  habet  metnorat;  taiitum  quod  non  habet, 

Which  our  tranflator  has  thus  rendered  ; 

Why  (hoidd  our  time  run  out  in  ufelels  years 
Of  a  xious  troubles,  and  tormen'-inf;  fears  ? 
Why  fhouid  deluding  hopes  difturb  our  eafe, 
Vaii)  to  purfue,  yet  eager  to  poffcfs  ? 
With  no  fuccefs,  and  no  advantage  crown'd, 
Why   (honld   we   ftiil   tread    on   th'    unfinifli'd 

round  ? 
Grown  grsy  in  cares,  purfue  the  fenfclefs  ftrifc, 
And  fi-eking  hiiW  to  live,  confume  a  life  ? 
The  more  we  have,  the  meaner  is  our  ftore, 
The  unenjoying  craving  wretch  is  poor. 

Ver.  1510.  Men  being  convinced  by  a  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  feafons  of  the  year  return  in  a 
certain  order,  and  that  nothing  is  imbroiled,  no- 
thing arrives  by  chance,  (for  the  atoms  that  at 
firO  fortuitoufly  jumbled  together,  are  compofed 
in  fuch  a  rnaniicr,  both  by  the  laws  of  their  own 
motion,  and  by  the  power  of  nature,  that  unlefs 
fonie  caufe  from  without  fhouid  hinder  and  dif- 
turb iliem,  they  will  for  ever  obferve  the  fame 
motions)  ;  they  at  length  embraced  a  conftant  and 
fettled  way  of  life.  To  this  end  they  conilituted 
republics,  and  eflabliflied  commerce  between  feve- 
ral  nations.  Then  poets,  the  authors  of  hiflory, 
were  born  :  and  laftly,  the  arts,  that  are  fubfer. 
vient  to  life,  or  conducive  to  pleafure,  were  found 
out.  For  the  names  of  the  inventors  of  them  are 
ftill  preferved  and  known. 

Ver.  1525    The  nations,  who  are  famed  for  the 
invention  of  navigation,  are,  firft  the  Phoenicians, 
from  whom  it  came  io  the  Egyptians,  and  from 
them  to  the  Greeks ;  among  whom  the  firft  that 
failed  are  faid  to  be  the  Cretans.     But  as  to  the 
firft  building,,  and   ufe   of  fhips,  not  to  mention 
Noah's  ark,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  afcribe.s   the 
invention  to  Atlas,  the  Libyan  ,  JElchylus,  to  Pro- 
metheus ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  Neptune  :  the 
invention  likewife  of  fails  is  afcribed  by  the  fame 
^fchylus  to    Prometheus  aJio  ;   by  Dmdorus  to 
^olus,  by  Pliny  and  Paiifanias  to  Daedalus  and 
IS  fon  Icarus  :  by  Caffidorus,  lib   5.  Variar.  and 
Y  Hyginus  to  Ifis ;  who,  for  that  reafon,  on  the 
everfe  of  fome  of  the  Roman  coins,  is  reprefent- 
d,  holding  in  her  hand,  a  fail,  fweJling  with  the 
'nd  :  it  is  certain  that  the  Latins  ftyled  her  Dca 
ilagia,  as  being  the  prefjdcnt  of  navigation  :  to 
mfirm  which,  we  find  in  Gruterus,  p.  3 1  a.  the 
sllowiDg  infcriptioa : 


UGRETltJ^. 

DIIS  MANIBUS  ^AS. 
SER.  bULPITIO  .AUG.  L. 

ALCIMO  .ffiDITUO 

AD  IblDEM  PELAGIAM. 

Of  the  original   and   firft   effays  of  navlgatioi 

Claudian  in  the  Preface  lo  the  Rape  of  Profei 

pine  : 

Inventa  fecuit  primus  qui  nave  profundum, 

Et  rudibus  remis  folicitavit  aquas; 
Tranquillis  primum  trepidis  fe  credldit  undis, 

•  Littora  fecuro  tramite  fumma  legens. 
Mox  longos  tentare  finus,  et  linquere  terras, 

Et  leni  toepit  pandere  vela  Noto  : 
Aft  ubi  vaulatim  prseceps  audacia  crevit, 

Corflaquc  languentem  dedidicere  metum; 
Jim  vagus  erupit  pelago,  ccelumque  fecutus, 

..ffigeas  hyemes,  loniumque  domat. 

Ver.  Ija6.  Thus  too  Manilius,  lib  i.  ver.  87, 
Turn  vagus  in  caecum  penetravit  navita  pontum, 
Fecit  et  ignotis  itiner  commercia  terris. 
Which  Creech  thus  renders : 
Through  feas  unknown  the  failor  then  was  hurl'd 
And  gainful  trafiic  join'd  the  diftant  world. 
The  original  of  traffic  is  generally  afcribed  to  th 
Plioenicians  :  fome  indeed,  particularly  Phornun 
or  Cornutus,  de  Natura  Deorum,  and  Csefar,  lil 
6.  de  Bello  Gall,  attribute  it  t  >  Mercury,  whon 
for  that  reafon  Arnobius  calls  "  Nundinarum,  Me. 
cium,  Commerciorumque  mutator,"  lib.  3.  ad' 
Gentes.  And  that  merchants  ufed  to  facrifice  t 
him  as  to  the  god  of  gain,  and  prefident  of  negc 
ciation  and  commerce,  is  confirmed  by  Ovid,  lil 
4    Faftor.  where  ipeaking  to  Mercury,  he  fays, 

Te  quicunque  fuas  profitcncur  vendere  merces, 
TJiure  dato,  tribuas  ut  fibi  lucra  rogant. 
This  too  is  ccnfitmed  by  that  ancient  infcriptioi 
that  was  found  at  Metz,  in  the  year  I589,  and 
recorded  by  Philippus  Thomafinus  de  Denarii 
pag.  274- 

MERCURIO  NEGOTLATORI 

SACRUM 

NUMISIUS  ALBINUS 

EX  vo  ro. 

Ver.  1518.  Cicero  fays,  that  the  invention  of  lei 
ters  has  circumfcribed.  in  a  few  literal  marks,  th 
founds  of  the  voice,  which  feemed  infinite  ;  "  Sc 
tios  voci.'i,  qui  infiniti  vidcbantur,  paucisliterarui 
tiotis  tf  rminnvit."  1  ufcul.  I.  Suidas  calls  it  ypaf, 
fia'lixri)!  (pt\o7o<pixv,  the  grammatical  philofophy,  an 
aicriues  the  uiviintion  of  it  to  Prometheus  :  othei 
to  the  Phoenicians  :  thus  Lucan  : 
Phcenices  primi.  famie  fi  creditur,  aufi 
Manfur.ini  rudibus  vocem  fignare  figuris. 
which  palTage,  Brebceuf,  the  French  interpreter  ( 
that  poet,  applying  it  to  Cadmus,  who  from  th 
Phoenicians  brought  moft  of  the  letters  of  th 
Greek  alphabet  into  Greece, has  rendered  in  the! 
excellent  verfus. 

C'eft  de  lui  que  nous  vient  cet  art  ingenieux 
De  peindre  la  parole,  et  de  parler  aux  yeux; 
Et  par  les  trait>  divers  de  figures  tracees, 
Donnet  dc  la  couleur,  et  du  corps  aux  penfces. 


NOTES  ON 

/^hich  T  the  rather  choofe  to  take  notice  of,  be- 
lufe  they  are  finely  rendered  into  our  own  lan- 
uage  by  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  not  till  now  i 
lade  public.  j 

[e  that  ingenious  art  did  firft  defcry 

»f  painting  words,  and  fpeaking  to  the  eye; 

ind,  by  the  various  fliapes  of  figures  wrought, 

Jave  colour,  and  a  body  to  a  thought. 

5ut  as  to  the  firft  charadlerizers  of  fpeech,  fee  the 

earned  digrelTion   of  Jofeph   Scaliger  de  Litar. 

ntiqu.  upon   Eufebius  :    and  Petit,  in   obfervat. 

ib.  ii.  c.  I.     To  which   I   add  thefe  anonymous 

rerfes,  as  they  are  recorded  by  Cnnitus  and  Gi- 

■aldus,  and  from  them  tranfcribed  by  Gerard.  Joh. 

/offius,  lib.  i.  de  Arte  Grammat. 

Primus  Moyfes  Hebraicas  exaravit  literas : 
Vlente  Phoenices  fagaci  condiderunt  Atticas  : 
Quas  Latini  fcriptitamus  edidit  Nicoftrata  : 
Abraham  Syras,  et  idem  reperit  Chaldalcas : 
Ills  arte  non  minore  protulit  ^i^gyptias  : 
Gulfilas  promfit  Getaruni  quas  videmus  literas. 

But  the  origin  of  letters  is,  with  greater  appearance 
of  truth,  referred  by  others  to  Adam  himfelf  :  for 
is  it  not  highly  improbable,  that  he,  who  was  to 
tranfmit  all  learning  and  knowledge  down  to  his 
pofterity,  fhould  want  the  neceffary  conveyances 
and  inftruments  for  fo  great  a  work  ?  And  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  early  mention  that  is 
made  of  letters,  even  in  the  days  of  Seth,  who 
washisfon;  and  who  no  doubt  received  them 
from  him.  I  know  not  of  what  weight  it  may 
feem,  but  I  cannet  omit  to  take  notice,  that,  in 
the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  there  is  extant,  to 
this  day,  an  ancient  pidure  of  Adam,  with  a  he- 
brew  infcription  over  his  head ;  which  indeed 
makes  nothing  to  our  prefent  purpofe  :  but  under 
his  feet  there  is  another  in  Latin,  conceived  in 
thefe  words  : 

ADAM  DIVINITUS  EDGCTUS,  PiUMUS 
SClENriARUM  Er  LllERAKUM  INVEN- 
TOR.. See  Lomeier.  de  Biblioth.  p.  lo. 


or  THE 
SEVERAL  WAYS  OF  WRITING 

PRACTISED    BY    THE   ANCIEMTS. 

Having  given  thi^  fhort  account  of  the  firft  in- 
vention of  letters,  it  may  not  be  amifs  in  this  place 
to  give  fome  account  likewife  in  a  fhort  digreflion, 
how  thofe  chara6ters  of  old  preferved  thenifelves 
from  death.  And  indeed  there  is  fcarce  any 
matter  capable  of  receiving  the  marks  of  letters, 
that  fome  or  other  of  the  ancients  have  nut  made 
wfe  of  f"r  that  purpofe. 

The  firft  letters  that  we  read  of  were  engraved 
in  ftone  :  witnefs  the  two  famous  pillars  of  Enoch, 
one  of  which  was  yet  remaining,  even  in  the  days 
of  Jofeptius :  and  Jamhlicus  cor-fcfTes  that  he 
took  the  principle^  of  hi<  myftical  phiiofophy 
from  the  pillars  of  Mercury.  Pliny,  in  his  Na- 
tural Hiilory,  lib.  7.  cap  5.  acquaints  us,  that  the 
Babylonians,  and  the  Affyrians,  engraved  their 
Jaws  r.i  pillars  of  brick,  '•  incodis  lateribus."  An>1 
ive  know  that  Mofes  writ  his  on  ilope  :  Horace 
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too  makes  mention  of  this   fort   of  writing  on 

ftones : 

Non  jncifa  notis  marmora  publicis. 

The  Roman  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were  en- 
graven in  brafs  ;  and  fo  too  was  the  league  made 
with  the  Latins,  as  Livy  witnefTes,  Decad.  i.  lib. 
a.  And  Talus,  of  whom  was  reported  many  ri- 
diculous  ftories,  was,  upon  no  other  ground, 
feigned  by  the  Cretans,  to  be  a  man  made  of 
brafs  by  Vulcan,  but  likewife  he  carried  about 
Crete  the  laws  that  were  graven  in  brafs,  and 
put  them  feverely  in  execution. 

Paufanias,  in  Boeoticis,  makes  mention  of  all 
the  book-  of  Hefiod,  that  are  intituled,  "Epym 
xai  »iu.ifay,  written  in  plates  of  lead  :  which  fqrt  of 
plates  Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Nero,  calls  "  char- 
tam  plumbeam,"  leaden  paper;  but  this  cuftonti  was 
in  ufe  even  before  the  days  of  Job  who  himfelf, 
chap.  19.  cries  out  :  "  Oh  that  my  words  were 
graven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever;"  which  the  interpreters  explain,  that  he 
would  have  the  leaden  plates  placed  upon  rocks 
or  pillars. 

They  ufed  alfo  of  old  to  write  on  leaves  or 
plates  of  ivory  ;  and  henr.e  the  books  were  called 
♦'  libri  elephantini;  and  not  as  fome  imagine  from 
their  bignefs  and  huge  bulk.  Thus  Martial,  lib. 
14.  Epigram.  5. 

Languida  nc  triftes  obfcurent  lumina  cers, 
Nigra  tibi  niveum  litera  pingat  ebur. 

Waxen    table-bo'^ks   were   very    ancienf :    fop 
Prostus  fent  a  letter    in   one   of  them  by  B-lIero- 
phon,  as  Homer   tells  us,  Iliad  o.     Thefe  table- 
books  were  made  of  wood,  covered  with  wax,  on 
which  they  writ  with  an   inftrument  of  iron   or 
brafs,  and  therefore  they  were  called  "  pugillares, 
a  pungendo,"  as    Aldus   Manutius   ohferves,    De 
qusfitls  per  Epift.    lib    2.  e^ift.  I    Georgius  Lon- 
gus,  de  Annulis  Signatoriis  cap.  8    defcribef  thr-ni 
to  be  of  a  triangular  form  :  but  Laureniiu-  Pig- 
norius  de  fervis    p.  116.  fays  "  Pugillanum  form* 
fuit  oblonga  et  quadrata,  eminent!  quadam  mar- 
gine  circumcirca  ccndufa,  ut   vidimus  Romx  in 
vetcri  area  fepukhrali  in  hortis  Cyriaci  Mattheii." 
The  fame  Plgncrius  in  the  fame  book,  p    1 1 7. 
defcribes  likewife  the  form  of  the  Roman  Gra- 
phium,  or  Stylus,   with  which  they  ufed  to  write 
m  thefe  waxen  table-books     It  was  firft  wade  of 
iron  ,  'but  that  being  dangerous  to  ftab  with,  and 
too   frequently  abufed    m   that  pradlice,  was,   in 
after  tim^;s,  forbid  at  Rome,    and   publicly  prohi- 
bited to  be  wqrn,  as  Cafaubon  notes  on  Suetonius, 
lib.  i.  cap.  82    and   then   ftyles  of  bone  were  in 
ufe  :  thefe  were  made  fharp  at  one  end  to  cut  the 
letters,   and    flat    at   the    other  to   deface  them; 
whence  the  phraic,'    ftylum  vertere  :"  this  ftylus 
was  ufually  carried   in   a  little  cafe,  called  gra- 
phiarum,  as  Beroaldus  obfcrves  on  the  fame  place 
of  Suetonius.     As  for  flates,  and  plates  of  wood,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  were  ufed  to 
write  upon. 

Pancirolus  tells  us,  That  the  Longobards,  now 
by   corruption   called    Lumbards,    at  their  firft 
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coming  into  Italy,  made  leaves  to  write  on,  of 
thin  (havings  of  wood,  fome  of  which  he  had  feen 
and  read  in  his  days.  The  ancients  writ  likewife 
on  the  leaves  of  palm-trees,  fee  Pliny,  lib  xiii. 
cap.  11.  and  thence  letters  are  called  Phceiiician, 
not  from  the  country,  but  from  <poml,  a  palm-tree! 
Yet  Guilaiidnus  de  Papyro,  makes  a  mighty  buftie 
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was  made  :  they  likewife  called  it  Chafta,  from  a 
town  of  that  name  in  the  marfties  o[  Egypt,  wher« 
it  grew.  Herodotus  in  TerpCchorc  fays,  that 
even  in  his  days  the  (onians  called  paper,  fkins; 
becaufe  in  times  pad  they  were  fain  to  fupply  the 
Vtant  of  paper  with  ikins,  which  (hows  the  error 
of  Pliny,  in  faying,  that  neither  paper  nor  parch 


vrite  upon  ;  he  believes  that  Phcenicea,  ^^  hich 
,  Pliny  there  ufes,  is  not  the  fame  with  (ps^^l,  and 
would  have  ns  read  "  malvarum,"  inftcad  of  '  pal- 
jiiarum.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  they  did  anciently 
■write  on  the  leaves  of  mallow-  likewile,  as  appears 
by  Iljdorus,  and  the  following  epigram  of  Cinna, 
which  that  author  cites : 

Hxc  tibi  Arateis  multum  invigilata  lucernis 
Carmina,  quels  ij^ncs  movimus  sthercos, 

Lavis  in  aridulo  maivae  defcripta  libello, 
Prufiaca  vexi  muncra  navicula.   > 

But  this  was  not  frequent :  for  the  leaves  of  mal- 
lows are  too  foft,  to  be  proper  for  that  ufe.  The 
aames  of  thofe  who  were  expelled  the  (enate  at 
Athens,  were  written  on  leaves,  though  of  what 
kind,  is  uncertain  :  but  from  thence  the  fentence 
againft  them  was  called  'EuipuXXeOipwi; ;  and  the 
names  of  thofe  banifhed  by  the  people,  were  writ- 
ten on  (hells  :  but  at  Syracufe,  the  names  of  fuch 
fentenced  citizens  were  written  on  the  leaves  of 
the  olive-tree ;  and  thence  it  was  called  nf/aX/j^- 
fj^s.  ari  t5  zfilaXa  iXalas'  And  the  Cuma:an 
Sybil  in  Virgil  was  wont  to  make  ufe  of  this  lort 
of  paper : 

Pata  canit,  foliifque  notas  et  carmina  mandat. 

JEn.  iii.  •-jer.  444. 

Upon  which  Hortcnfius  cites  Varro  to  prove, 
that  it  was  peculiar  to  that  Sybil,  to  defcribe  th« 
oracles  in  the  leaves  of  palm-tree^ :  but  Cerdanus 
believes  :t  to  have  been  the  general  cuftom  of 
thofe  times,  and  that  they  did  not  ytt  write  on 
the  barks  of  trees,  or  on  the  reed  called  papyrus, 
or  on  parchment. 

Pliny  makes  mention  in  feveral  places  of  books 
made  of  linen  :  thefe  were  public  records,  and 
called  by  fome  "  libri  lintei,"  by  others,  "  lintea: 
mappae,  and  "  carbafina  volumina,"  filken  vo- 
lumes :   Claudian. 

■ Qoid  carmine  pofcat 

Fatidico  cuftos  Romani  carbafus  aevi. 

And  Symmachus  Epiftolar.  lib.  4.  "  Monitus  Cu- 
manos  lintea  texta  fumpferunt  :"  and  Piiny  fays 
the  Parthians  uftd  to  interweavv^lcttcrs  in  their 
clothes. 

The  ancients  were  likewife  wont  to  w-rite  on 
the  thin  kind  of  (kin,  that  grows  between  the 
cutmoft  bark  and  the  body  of  the  tree;  and  the 
paper,  which  the  Chinefe  and  fome  Indians  ufe  to 
this  day,  feems  to  be  made  of  that,  or  fomething 
like  it :  and  from  thence  a  book  was  called  liber. 

Having  tried  all  thefe  experiments,  at  length 
they  fell  to  ufe  pajer,  which  they  called  Papyrus, 
^rom  a  reed  of  that  name,  that  grew  in  the  fens 
and  marfliy  grounds  ia  Egypt,  and  of  which  paper 


from  whofe  city  Pergamus.  parchment  firft  came, 
and  thence  was  called  Pergamciia :  but  of  the 
invention,  ufe,  and  improvement  of  paper  and 
parchment,  fee  at  large  Mclch.  Guilandin.  in 
his  Treatife  de  Papyr.  I  only  add,  that  the 
Diphthera;  of  the  Greeks  were  only  (kins  of 
beads  :  and  that,  in  which  Jupiter  is  feigned  to 
keep  his  memorial  of  all  things,  was  made  of  the 
(kin  of  the  goat,  that  gave  him  fuck  :  and  mai-y 
aie  of  opinion,  that  the  famous  golden  fleece  was 
nothing  but  a  book,  written  on  a  (heep'.s  (kin. 
Diodoru'  the  Sicilian,  afSniis  in  his  fecond  bo.k, 
that  the  annals  of  Pcrfia  were  written  on  fuch 
(kins  :  and  many  more  authorities  might  be  pro- 
duced, if  they  were  needful. 

At  length  the  poets,  fays  Lucretius,  began  to 
celebrate  in  their  hymns  the  noble  adior.s  of  the 
heroes  of  thofe  days ;  and  this  cuftcm  is  at  this 
time  obferved  amongft  the  Indians,  whofe  fongs 
are  the  only  hiftorics  they  have.  Laftly,  the  poet 
teaches,  that  all  the  other  arts  were  invented  and 
improved  by  the  fagacicy  and  experience  of  men ; 
infomuch  that  it  is  hard  to  fay,  which  of  them 
was  firft  found  out. 

Ver.  1536.  This  and  the  following  verfeare  re- 
peated from  above,  ver.  1467. 

Ver.  1538.  Thus  too  Mai)ilius,  fpeaking  of 
the  invention  of  arts,  fays, 

Semper  enlm'  ex  aliis  alias  profeminat  ufus. 

Lib.  I.  •uer.  9®. 
Which  Creech  paraphrafes  thus  : 

New  hints  from  fettled  arts  experience  gain«, 
Indruils  our  labours,  and  rewards  our  pains : 
Thus  into  many  ftrcanis  one  (pring  divides. 
And  through  the  vaiiey  rolls  refrefliing  tides. 

Confonant  to  which  is  this  of  Columella,  lib.  10. 

Ipfa  novas  artes  varia  experientia  rerum, 
lit  labor  oftcndit  mifcris;  ufufque  magiftcr 
Tradidit 

And  Theocritus  In  Idyl.  31.  afcrlbesthe  invention 
of  all  arts  to  want  and  neccflity  : 

Airsv/a,  Aic(^avii.  fjLota,  Ta;  r'%xyiti\y4ipii , 
Aula  T^  fio^foit  oiioffKaXo;'  iihi  yaotvoetv 
'AvCoamit  l^yaiivaiffi  icaxxi  waei-^etli  fjitaifjiia.i. 

To  which  may  not  improperly  be  applied,  what 
Philoftratus,  in  the  life  of  ApoUonius,  as  cited  by 
Photius,  reports  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  at 
Gade.s;  where  among  other  altars,  there  was  one 
dedicated  to  penury  and  art;  to  intimate,  that  as 
penury  ftirs  up  art,  fo  art  drives  away  penury  ;  as 
Hercules  put  to  flight,  and  fubdued  monftcrs,  the 
incitements  of  his  valour.    See  Riccard.  Sri^aa, 
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and  Cafaubon  explaining  this  paflage  of  the  pro- 
logue to  Perlius; 
Magifter  arris,  ingeniique  largitor 

Venter.  

ANIMADVERSION, 

BY    WAY    OF    RECAPITULATION,    ON     THE     FIFTH 
BOOK  OF   LUCRETIUS. 

What  Lucretius  in  this  book  alTerts  from  vcr. 
60.  to  ver.  461.  that  the  iun,  the  earth,  the  fea,  in 
a  word,  the  whole  frame  of  this  world  has  not 
exifted  from  all  eternity,  nor  will  continue  to  all 
eternity,  is  believed  in  general  by  all  pious  men, 
and  found  philofophers  :  but  his  proving  this  af- 
fertion  by  fome  probable,  and  by  many  ttrong 
and  unqtieftionable  arguments,  that  indeed  feems 
peculiar  to  Lucretius  only :  for  certainly  no 
ilronger  proofs,  no  more  cogent  reafons  [I  al- 
ways except  the  Holy  bcnptures]  are  any  where 
to  be  found.  This  makes  me  wonder  the  more, 
how  fo  excellent  a  wit  could  infcrt  thofe  foolifti 
verfes  from  ver.  168  to  ver.  266.  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  evince,  that  God  did  not  create  the 
world  :  for  he  believes,  that  God  is  not  generous 
enough,  or  rather  is  too  fpiteful  and  envious,  to 
do  any  thing  for  the  fake  of  man  ;  and  fancies, 
that  whatever  he  doej,  he  does  for  the  fake  of  him- 
feif,  of  his  own  eafe  and  quiet.  If  any  man  fhould 
give  fuch  a  charasfler  of  Epicurus,  Lucretius 
would  treat  him  as  an  i.Tipudent  babbler.  In  the 
next  place  he  imagines,  that  neither  God  nor  man 
can  have  any  notice  or  knowledge  of  any  things, 
but  by  the  means  of  images.  And  who  is  this 
God  ?  L-  it  not  he  whom  the  mind  cf  man  per- 
ceives, whom  all  nations  acknowledge  and  adore  ? 
In  the  next  place,  who  can  bear  with  him,  while 
he  enumerates  the  faults,  as  he  calls  them,  of  the 
world  ?  All  of  them  falfe  and  foolilhiy  invented. 
And  were  thefe  defeds  in  the  new  and  infant 
world  ?  Lucretius  himfelf  denies  they  were  ;  and 
therefore  is  the  more  to  blame,  to  impute  the 
decays  and  flaws  in  a  building,  worn  out  with 
age,  to  the  fault  of  the  archited. 

From  ver.  461.  to  ver.  551.  he  defcribes  the 
rife  or  birth  of  the  world  ;  and  among  all  the 
phyfiologers,  there  is  not  a  defcription  of  it  more 
likely  to  be  true,  nor  more  lively  and  beautiful. 
The  atoms  are  moved  by  their  own  weight,  they 
meet,  this  makes  them  rebound,  and  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  ftroke  and  weight,  the  rcli- 
lition  is  made  into  different  placet,  where  they 
combine  and  grow  into  bodies. 

Having,  as  he  imagines,  freed  the  Deity  from 
all  care  and  trouble,  and  kept  him  in  eafe  and 
quiet,  while  the  world  was  making,  he  proceeds, 
and  from  ver.  550.  to  ver.  814.  delineates  the 
«rder  :  and  becaufe  he  dosa  not  aflign  any  one 


certain  caufe  of  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  of 
eclipfei;  of  day  and  night,  with  that  pofitivenefs 
as  lome  uthers  do,  he  feems  to  fome  to  waver  ia 
his'opinions  .  but  1  infift,  that  fuch  a  conftancy 
as  they  call  it,  in  an  Epicurean  phyfiologer,  would 
be  very  ridiculous :  for  he  pronounces  that  all 
thinjjs  are  made  and  done  by  chance  ;  and  that 
no  man  can  determine  one,  to  fay,  certain  caufe, 
of  thele  phenomenons,  fince  they  may  be  ex- 
plained in  feveral  manners.  Nor  (bould  I  indeed, 
think  ajnan  worthy  of  blame,  who  afligns  feveral 
caufes,  while  among  the  reft  the  only  true  and 
certain  caufe  is  propofed.  Nor  can  I  i.Tiagine  a 
man  could  ad:  more  agreeably  to  his  principles, 
or  defcribe  chance  better:  rcfolving  all  philofo- 
phy,  all  our  fearch,  and  inquiry  into  thofe  matters, 
into  a  naked  may  be :  nay,  often  fcarce  flanding 
within  the  comprehenfive  bounds  of  poflibility  : 
but  to  pafs  by  all  the  contradictions  that  lie  in  the 
very  principles,  and  beginning  of  his  hypotheCs, 
let  us  fuppofe  thefe  infinite  atoms,  moving  in  thii 
infinite  ;  and  grant  they  could  ftrike,  and  take 
hold,  and  fqueeze  out  the  leffer  and  more  agile 
parts  into  feas,  heaven,  moon,  ftars,  &c.  I  afk, 
why  this  mighty  mafs  of  earth  as  its  nature  re- 
quires, does  not  conftantly  defcend  ?  Why  is  it 
fixed  and  fteady  ?  Lucretius  anfwers :  becaufe  ic 
lies  in  congenial  matter,  and  therefore  preffes  not  t 
but  dill  the  queftion  returns  :  why  does  not  this 
congenial  matter  fall,  fince  it  has  weight,  the 
Epicurean  property  of  atoms,  and  that  other  fie 
matter  fpread  below  it  ?  The  demand  conftantly 
returns.  Befides,  this  matter  was  fqueezed  out 
of  the  earth  by  the  defcending  heavier  particles, 
and  therefore  the  mafs  may  prefs,  and  defcend 
through  it.  Well  then,  if  this  earth  cannot  be 
framed,  neither  can  any  of  the  other  elements; 
Gnce,  according  to  his  defcription,  the  latter  de- 
pends on  the  former.  And  fince  he  refufcs  to  ftand 
to  any  one  caufe  of  the  motion  of  the  fun  or  ftars,  it 
would  be  endlefs  to  purfue  this  flying  bubble,  and 
follow  him  through  all  the  mazes  of  conceit  and 
fancy.  Nor  will  1  add  any  thing  concerning  what 
he  alleges  <  f  the  magnitude  of  the  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars,  having  faid  before,  that  that  opinion  is 
too  vulgar  to  be  regarded. 

Read  the  reft  of  this  book,  and  commiferate  a 
man  of  fo  excellent  parts,  who  could  forget  him- 
felf, and  play  the  fool  fo  egregioufly  ■  but  it  is  a 
fate  upon  all  who  deny  a  Divine  Providence,  to 
realign  foolifiily  in  ethics,  and  abfurdly  in  phyfics. 
Yet  in  the  defcription  he  gives  of  the  ftate  of  the 
firft  men,  .-'f  their  manners  and  way  of  life,  we 
have  a  perfed  image  of  the  manners  of  all  the 
prefent  barban-us  and  favage  nations  :  and  in 
thefe  earth-born  men  of  Lucretius,  you  will  eafily 
difcover  the  Cannibals,  Brafilcans,  and  feveral 
others  of  the  people  of  the  Weft  Indies, 
Q_1  »'j 
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orbecaufethecloudTdrawn.,rhn     A  '^^°^'  ^^^^r  much  of  them  away  ; 

itfelf,  .hich  ^fut.:t ^^T^btn;^  wa  roJ  hTL°^' '  x'^From  v:;V'^  'r''  ''  ''T^ 
quires  into  the  caufes  of  the  fire,  that  are  eieaed  out  of  )p  n,        T  ^"^^  '°  "'•""^  ^'•^'  ^'  '"" 

olence  of  the  wind,  or  to  the  exefluatbn  of  the \1^  "^  ^^"f  J/"*!  '"[P^tes  them  either  to  the  vi- 
the  cavities  of, he  mountairextrudrndf^^^^^^^^  -'^J^^"  entering  beneath    into 

leded  there,  through  the  aperture!  that    re  ^t^e tp  ^f it      v"  F  '"  -g-^-^d  and  col- 

treats  of  the  annual  increale  of  the  Nile  •  and  arcr;V^^^       I  J'T  r"'  '"''•  '°  ""■  ^^i-  ^^ 

againll  the  ftream  of  that  river  and  hushrndcS.t  In  f''  '°  '?'  .^^''^'"  ^'"'^■''  '^^'  ^^°^  ^"'* 
heaps  offand,  which  th.  fea  dr^^P.  ?.  .kI'  '""'^'^['"g '5^  ""rfe.  caufe  the  waters  to  overflow:  or  to 
and'fnowsth;,!!     nta^r^^^^^^^^^^  them  up;   or  to  the  rains 

hed.fpu.esoftheXverni.a"d%h;r     la^^^^^^^  ^'-  ^---r.  734.  to  ver.  831. 

Itien.  deer,  crows  horles,  &c.  XII  From  ve  8v  Jl  '  %  ""'  I!"""""!'  ""^  ""'  '^"^•>''  ^°  ^'''^'' 
wells  and  fprings'  is  hot'  in  winter.  Id  cdd  in 'l-um^n.!"  x'lll  I'd'th"'  "^'  '""  ""^I  "/'^"^ 
plams  at  krge  the  attradive  fo^  er'  and  virtue  of  thcloadft^ne  XV  iZl  T'  '°°'^-  ^'r  "" 
the  end  of  the  book,  he  difcourfe,  hr;^fl^  «r  ,h»  r  '°^''"''."'^-  -^'^-  Laftly,  from  ver.  icc6.  to 
eludes  his  poem  with  an  e  "pan  def.rfnLn  A  ,"  ""^^\^'g'"  "^  P'^K"^^  ^"d  difcafes ;  and  con- 
Athens,  and  almolLwafl/and  dl^^^^^^^  Thucydides,ofthe  plague  thai  raged  in 
nefian  war.                                '^  "^'^"^^'^  '^'  "^^^'^  ^°""''7  of  Attica,  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopoa- 
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^THENS  firft  gave  us  laws,  and  chang'd  our" 
food;  i 

For  acorns,  tender  fruit  and  corn  beftow'd         \ 
On  wretched  man  :  each  was  a  mighty  good  !  . 
But  then  fhe  taught  us  how  to  live  at  eafe. 
She  taught  the  joys  of  hfe,  and  ftow'd  us  peace. 
When  Epicurus  rofe  ;  when  he  began, 
That  oracle  of  truth,  that  more  than  man  ; 
The  fame  of  whofe  inventions  flill  furvLv'd, 
And  rais'd  an  everlafting  pyramid,  [wid 

As  high  as  heav'n  the  top,  as  earth  the  bafis 
For  he,  obferving  fomc  that  could  fupply  H 

Contented  nature's  thrifty  luxury, 
Happy  in  honours,  and  in  wealth's  embrace, 
And  doubly  happy  in  a  noble  race, 
Still  groan'd  at  home  ;  with  cares  and  fears  op- 
Each  found  a  fad  difturber  in  his  bread,    [prcfs'd, 
Imagin'd  ftrait,  fome  fault  lay  hid  in  man, 
Whence  this  corruption  of  the  joys  began  : 
Becaufe  his  wifti  is  boundlefs,  vaft  his  mind  ; 
The  goods  ran  through  and  left  no  fweet  behind  '• 
Or  eUe  fome  ill  opinion  ftill  deftroys  ai 

The  ent'ring  good,  and  ftill  fours  all  his  joys. 
Then  he,  the  mighty  he,  by  pow'rful  rules, 
And  true  philofophy  reform'd  our  fouls, 
He  purg'd  away  all  vain  and  empty  care, 
And  taught  what  man  fhould  hope,  what  man 

fhould  fear. 
The  end,  at  which  our  aftions  aim,  he  ftiow'd. 
And  taught  an  eafy  way  to  find  the  good  : 
What  we   from  chance,  or  nature's  force  may 

fear, 
And  taught  us  how  t'  avoid,  and  how  to  bear, 
And  prov'd  that  man  is  fondly  vex'd  with  care. 
For  we,  as  boys  at  night,  at  day  do  fear  3i 

Shadows,  as  vain,  and  fenfelefs  as  thofe  are  ; 
Wherefore  that  darknefs,  that  o'erfpreads  our  fouls, 
Day  can't  difperfe,  but  thofe  eternal  rules, 
Which  from  firm  premifes  true  reafon  draws, 
And  a  deep  infight  into  nature's  laws. 

And  therefore  I'll  proceed.  Since  then  the  fky 
And  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  fram'd  on  high, 
Is  mortal,  once  was  made  and  once  muft  die ;  40 
Since  this  is  prov'd,  now  I'll  go  farther  on. 
And  finilh  this  fo  happily  begun. 

The  various  wonders  of  the  lower  air    [care 
Perplex  mens  doubtful  thoughts    with  vexing 
And  make  the  wretches  bend  with  flavifh  fear  : 
For  ignorance  of  caufes  heaves  the  mind 
Topow'rs  above;  as  birds  foar  high,  when  blind. 
We  fee  effects;  but  when  their  caufes  lie 
Beyond  the  ken  of  vulgar  reafon's  eye, 
We  then  afcribe  them  to  the  Deity.  50 

For  ev'n  thofe  few  exalted  fouls,  that  know 
The  gods  muft  live  at  eafe,  nor  look  below ; 
If  they  look  up,  and  view  the  world  above, 
And  wonder  how  thefe  glorious  beings  move, 
They  are  entrap'd,  they  bind  their  flavifti  chain, 
And  fink  to  their  religious  fears  again; 
And  then  the  world  with  heav'nly  tyrants  fill, 
Whofe  force  is  as  unbounded  as  their  will. 
Deluded  ignorints  I  who  ne'er  did  fee 
By  reafon's  light,  what  can,  what  cannot,  be  :   60 
How  all  at  laft  muft  yield  to  fatal  force  ; 
What  ftcady  bounds  confine  their  nat'ral  courfe : 
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And  therefore  err.     If  you  refufe  to  fly 
Such  thoughts,  unworthy  of  the  Deity; 
But  think  they  ail  fuch  things,  as  break  their  eafe, 
And  oppcfite  to  joy  and  happinefs ; 
Then  thou  ftialt  furely  fmart,  and,  fancying  ftill 
The  gods  are  angry,  fear  a  coming  ill :         [ploy  ; 
Though  no  revengeful  thoughts  their  minds  em- 
No  thirft  to  punini  man  difturbs  their  joy  :         Jo 
Yet  thou  doft  thi:ik  their  happy  quiet  age 
Still  vex  with  waking  cares,  and  vi'lentrage. 

Nor  ftialt  thou  vifit  on  the  facred  days 
Their  ftirines  with  quiet  mind,  or  fing  their  praifc, 
Befides,  the  images,  the  forms,  that  rife 
From  their  pure   limbs,  and  ftrike  thy  reafon' 
And  conftantly  prefent  the  deities; 
Thofe  images  will  ftill  difturb  thy  mind. 
Strike  deep,  and  wound,  and  leave  defpair  behind: 
And  then  how  fad  thy  life  !   what  pungent  cares 
Will  vex  thy  wretched  foul  ?   What  anxious  fears  ? 

But  now  to  chafe  thefe  phantoms  out  of  fight 
By  the  plain  magic  of  true  reafon's  light ; 
Though  I  have  lung  a  thoufand  things  before. 
My  lab'ring  mufe  rr.uft  fuig  a  thoufand  more  : 
How  thunder,  ftorm,  and  how  fvvift  lightning  flies, 
Singing  with  fiery  wings  the  wounded  Ikies  ! 
Lelk  fuperftitious  you  obferve  the  flame. 
If  thole  quick  fires  from  lucky  quarters  came  ; 
Or  with  fad  omen  fell,  and  how  they  burn        90 
Through  clofeft  ftones,  and  wafte,  and  then  re-  ' 
turn. 
And  you,  my  fweeteft  mufe,  come  lead  me  on 
I'm  eager,  and  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone ; 
Come  lead  me  on,  and  ftiow  the  path  to  gain 
The  race,  and  glory  too,  and  crown  my  pain. 

Firft,  then,  the  dreadiul  thunder  roars  aloud, 
When  fighting  winds  drive  heavy  cloud  on  cloud-: 
For  where  the  heav'n  is  clear,  the  (ky  ferene, 
No  dreadful  thunder's  heard,  no  lightning  feen ; 
But  where  the  clouds  are   thick,  there  thunders 
rife;  lo* 

The  furious  infant's  born,  and  fpeaks,  and  dies. 
Now  clouds  are  not  fo  thick,  fo  clofe  combin'd  "y 
As  ftones  ;  nor  yet  fo  thin,  and  fo  refin'd  > 

As  rifing  mifts,  or  fubtile  fmoke,  op  wind  :         j 
For  then  the  upper  clouds,  like  weighty  ftone. 
Would  fall  abruptly,  and  come  tumbling  down : 
Or  elfe  difperfe,  like  fmoke,  and  ne'er  cnclofe 
The  hanging  drops  of  rain,  nor  hail,  nor  fnows. 

They  give  the  crack,  as  o'er  a  theatre 
Vaft  curtains  fpread,  are  ruffled  in  the  air ;       HO 
Or  torn  (for  fuch  a  found  is  often  known 
From  thunder's  crack),  they  give  a  mighty  groan  ; 
Or  as  fpread  clothes,  or  fheets  of  paper,  fly 
Before  the  wind,  and  rattle  through  the  flcy. 
But  clouds  meet  not  diredlly  ftill,  but  Aide, 
And  rudely  grate  each  others  injur'd  fide  : 
And  hence  that  buzzing  noife  we  often  hear. 
That  with  harfti  murmurs  fills  the  lower  air; 
Continues  long,  but  with  a  fofter  found  ; 
Atlengthitgathersftrength,  and  breaks  the  bound. 
But  more,   the  thunder,  arm'd  with  pointed 
flame,  12I 

May  feem  to  fliakc  the  world,  and  break  the  frame ; 
Wiien  e'er  a  fierce,  and  ftrong,  and  furious  wind, 
In  narrow,  thick,  and  hollow  clouds  confin'd, 
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Breaks  through  the  prifon  with  a  mighty  noife, 
And  fhoots  at  liberty  with  dreadful  voice  : 
Nor  is  this  ftrangc,  when  one  poor  breath  of  air, 
That  ftarts  from  broken  bladders,  founds  fo  far. 

Again  :  'tis  reafon  too  that  noife  fhould  rife 
When  vi'lent  ftorms  rage  o'er  the  lower  flties,  130 
For  thoufand  clouds  appear,  rough,  clofe  combiu'd, 
And  thick,  and  able  to  refift  the  wind  : 
Thus  noife    mull   rife,  as   when  the  woods  they 

wound, 
The  vest  and  injur'd  boughs  figh  forth  a  mourn- 
ful found. 
And  winds  oft  cut  the  clouds,  and,  paffing  through, 
With  murm'ring  found  fill  all  the  air  below  : 
For  that  the  winds  may  break  the  clouds,  and  fly 
Through  all  refiftance  in  the  lower  iky, 
'Tib  eafy  to  difcover,  fince  they  break, 
And  twift  our  trees :  yet  here  there  force  is  weak. 
Befides  ;  vaft  waves  of  clouds  feem  roU'd  above, 
And  in  confus'd  and  tumbling  order  move  :      14a 
Thefe,  meeting,  ftrike,  and  break,  and  loudly  roar. 
As  billows  dafhing  on  the  trembling  fhore. 

Or  elfe  hot  thunder  falls  on  rain,  or  fnow. 
And  dies,  and  hiffes,  as  it  paffes  through  : 
As  when  we  quench  a  glowing  mafs,  the  fires 
Fly    off    with    noife,    with   noife   the  heat  ex- 
pires. 
But  if  the  cloud  be  dry,  and  thunder  fall, 
Rifes  a  crackling  blaze,  and  fpreads  o'er  all;    150 
As  "•  hen  fierce  fires,  prefb'd  on  by  winds,  do  feize 
Our  laurel  groves,  and  wafte  the  virgin  trees  ; 
The  leaves  all  crackle  ;  ftie,  that  fled  the  chafe 
Of  Phcebu^  love,  ftiil  flics  the  flames  embrace. 

Or  elfe  vaft  hills  of  hail,  and  rocks  of  ice. 
May  break ;  and,   tumbling,  rattle  through  the 

ikies : 
For  when  rough  florms  conjoin  the  parts  of  hail. 
Or  fcatter'd  ice,  their  weight  rauft  make  them  fall. 
Quick  lightning  flies,  when  heavy  clouds  rufh  on, 
And  ftrike  as  ileel  and  flint,  or  ftone  and  ilone  : 
For  then  fmall  fparks  appear,  and  fcatter'd  light 
Breaks  fwil'tly  forth,  and  wakes  the  fieepy  night : 
The  night,  amaz'd,  begins  to  hafte  away,         163 
As  if  thofe  fires  were  beams  of  coming  day. 

And  firft  we  fee  the  light,  and  then  we  hear 
The  noifes:  thefe  but  flowly  reach  the  ear  ; 
Eecaufe  the  images  of  things  do  fly 
More  fwiftthan  founds,  and  quickly  ftrike  the  eye: 
One  inftance  clears  it ;  for,  obferve,  and  fee. 
Whene'er  a  cruel  ax  does  wound  a  tree,  170 

The  tree  ftrait  fighs  :  but  if  at  diftance  fhown, 
We  fee  the  ftroke  before  we  hear  the  groan  : 
So  whilft  the  noife  moves  flow  the  winged  light 
Flies  fwiftly  on,  and  ilrikes  the  diftant  fight  : 
Though  both  aroie  at  once,  that  moves  the  eyes, 
Before  the  ilow-tongu'd  thunder  fpeaks,  and  dies. 
But  more;  a  cioud  feenn  fir'd,  a  tempcft  brings 
Swift  trembling  flames  upon  his  dreadful  wings  ; 
When  fhut  within  a  cloud,  it  fcorn.  the  bound. 
And  ftrives  to  break,  and  whirls,  and  tumbles 
round;  180 

And,  whirling,  hollows  out  the  wat'ry  frame, 
Atlaft  grows  hot,  takes  fire,  and  breaks  in  flame: 
For  motion  caufes  heat :  thus  balls  of  lead. 
From  epgineg  thrown,  have  melted  as  they  j^cd  : 


The  wind  grows  hot,  when  loos'd  from  cold  em- 
brace 
Of  prcCTing  clouds,  and  gets  a  larger  fpace  ; 
btrait  fcatters  fparks  of  fire,  which  fwiftly  fly, 
And  fpread  quick  lightnings  o'er  the  lower  fky  : 
rhen  the  grave  murmur  comes :  the  light  ap- 
pears 
Before  die  heavy  found  can  reach  our  ears,      190 
Now  this  is  done,  when  cloud  lies  hcap'd  on  cloud  ; 
Thence  lightning  flies,  and  thunder  roars  aloud. 
Nor  muft  you  think  this  faife;  becaufe  the  eye, 
When  plac'd  below,  fees  clouds  more  bfoad  than 

high  : 
For  look  and  fee,  the  labVing  winds  can  bear 
Vaft  mountain-clouds,  and  whirl   them    through 

the  air; 
The  lab'ring  winds  then  move  but  flowly  on. 
And,  as  opprefs'd  with  burden*,  figh  and  groan. 
Or  when  upon  a  rnountain's  lofcy  head. 
We  fee  the  higher  clouds  o'er  lower  (pread.     20« 
And,  though  the  winds  all  hufli'd,  they  ceafe   to 

move. 
Yet  ftill  the  low  are  prefs'd  by  thofe  above  : 
Then  you  may  gusfs  their  bnlk;  how  high  they    I 

rear ! 
How  vaft  thefe  real  caftles  built  in  air  ! 
How  great,  how  ftrong  their  hollows,  where  the 

wind 
Shut  up,  grows  fierce,  and  fcorns  to  be  confin'd. 
But  roars  through  all  the  clouds;  as  beafts  dif- 

dain 
The  den's  confinement,  and  the  flavifh  chair 
And  roar  to  get  their  liberty  again  : 
And,  feeking  way,  rolls  round  the  watery  frame, 
And  gathers  num'rcnis  feeds  of  fubtle  flame. 
And  thefe  it  whirls,  until  the  fhining  ftreams 
Break  through  the  cloud,  and  ihow  their  feeble 

beams.  frife 

But  more,  thefe  glaring  fires,  thefe  flames,  may 
And  fall  to  earth  through  all  the  fpaciou*  ikies, 
Becaufe  the  clouds  hold  num'rous  parts  of  light : 
For  if  they're  dry,  their  colour's  fiery  bright  : 
For  they  muft  catch,  and  hold  defcending  rays. 
And  thus  look  fiery  red,  and  often  blaze  :         219 
Thefe,  prefs'd  by  winds,  to  r^arrow  place  retire, 
And  fcatter  feeds  that  frame  the  glaring  fire. 

But  farther ;  lightning  often  leems  to  glide 
When  clouds  grow  rare;  for,  as  the  winds  divide. 
The  clouds  muft  lofe  the  feeds :  Thofe  ihow  the 

fire. 
But  without  thunder  filently  expire. 

But  now  what  feeds  the  thunder's  parts  compofe, 
Their  flinks,   their  marks,  and   lulph'ious  odour 

ihows: 
For  thefe  are  figns  of  fire,  not  wind,  or  rain  :     "y 
Nay,  oft  they  burn   our  towns,  and  men  com-f 

plain  230  r 

Of  heav'iily  fires,  and  angry  gods,  in  vain.         3 
Now  thefe  celellial  fires  are  fram'd  above. 
Of  parts  refin'd,  and  thin,  and  ajit  to  move  : 
Too  ftrong  to  be  oppos'd,  they  korn  a  bound, 
And   pafs   through   clofeft    walls,    is    voice    and 

found  :  [and  brafs : 

They  fly  with  eafe  through   ftcne,  throuRh  gold. 
And  in  or.e  inPunt  ni;h  ibc  ftubbo  n  m.ds.; 
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Nay,  oft  the  caflc  entire,  the  liquors  flow,  ~i 

Uecaufe  the  pointed  flames,  with  lecrct  blow,      J. 
Widen  the  vefTcl's  pores  in  pafling  through  :     J 
Which  yet  the  fun,  Avith  all  his  beam>  and  rage. 
And  all  his  fires  can't  do  within  an  age  :  241 

•So  quick  thefe  parts  mud  move,  fo  fwift  they  run, 
So  much  excel  in  force  the  vif/'r<U5  fun. 

Now,  how  this  force  begin-.,  how  thunder  flies 
With  that  quick  flrength,  how  thefe  fierce   mo- 
tions rife, 
That  break  our  flrongefl  tow'rs,  our  towns  infeft, 
Demolifh  houfes,  ruin  man  and  beafl, 
That  fplit  our  trees,  and  rage  o'er  all  the  wood, 
I  will  explain,  and  make  my  proniife  good.      249 

Firft,  then,  'tis  certain  thunder  feems  to  fly 
From  dark,  thick  clouds,  and   thofe  built  vaftly 

high  : 
For  when  the  fmiling  heav'n's  ferene  and  clear, 
Or  thinly  clouded,  we  no  thunder  hear  : 
But  now  ev'n  fcnfc  affures  no  fmilcs  adorn, 
No  fky'b  ferene,  while  mighty  thunder's  born  : 
But  athic  cloud  o'erfpreads  heav'n's  threat'ning 
As  if  the  {hades  of  hell  had  lefc  their  place,   [face. 
And  fiU'ji  the  arched  fkies  :  fo  thick  the  night, 
So  dark  the  horrid  clouds,  and  fo  affright  I 

Befides ;  at  fea  dark  clouds  do  oftt-n  fall,      260 
As  ftreams  of  flowing  pitch,  and  fpread  o'er  all. 
Far  from  the  darken'd  Iky ;   and,  fwoln  with 

rain,  / 

And  ftornis,  they  draw  behind  a  dreadful  train  > 
Of   thunder-cracks,   which    rage   o'er   all   the  V 
main.  "' 

Ev'n  we  on  earth  all  (hake,  with  terror  aw'd. 
We  feek  for  (helter,  nor  dare  peep  abroad. 
Therefore  thele  cloud? ,  that  fpread  o'er  all  the  Iky, 
Mud  needs  be  thick,  and  all  built  vaftly  high  : 
For  elfe  they  could  not  ftop  defcetiding  liglu  269 
Nor  check  the  rays,  and  bring  fo  thick  a  night ; 
Nor  fuch  great  floods,  nor  fo  much  water  yield. 
As  fwell  our  ftreams,  and  fpread  o'er  ev'ry  field. 
Thefe  winds  and  fires,   when  fpread  o'er  all 
the  flcy. 
Make  thunders  roar,  and  the  wing'd  lightning  fly. 
For  I  have  taught  before  that  clouds  contain 
A  mighty  ftore  of  fire,  and  much  they  gain 
From  the  fun's  heat,  and  the  defcending  rays, 
Thefe  when  the  wind  has  forc'd  to  narrow  place, 
And   fqueez'd    fome    fparkles  from    the    wat'ry 

frame. 
And  clofely  mixes  with  the  gather'd  flame,     280 
It  whirls,  and  then  within  the  cloud  retires; 
And,  tumbling,  forges  there,  and  points  the  fires  : 
This,  by  the  rapid  whirl,  or  neighb'ring  ray. 
Is  fir'd ;  for  flame  is  rais'd  by  either  way. 
Thus  when  the  wind,  grown  hot,  ftill  whirls  a- 

round, 
Or  when  the  furious  flame  breaks  o'er  the  bound, 
Then  thunder,  fit  for  birth,  difiblves  the  cloud. 
And  (hows  the  glaring  fires,  and  roars  aloud  : 
The  heav'ns  then  crack,  as  if  the  orbs  would  fall, 
And  feeble  fear,  and  tremblings  feize  on  all  ;  290 
Then  (how'rs,  as  if  the  air  were  chang'd  to  rain, 
Fall  fwiftly  down,  and  threaten  floods  again. 
So  great  the  thunder.ftorms,.as  if  they  came 
fxom  fhe  revengeful  cloude  tp  (jucnch  the  flame. 


} 


Sometimes  external  winds  the  clouds  divide, 
And  break  wide  caverns  in  their  iiijur'd  fide. 
Through  thefe  the  infant  thunder  makes  its  way; 
Thele  winds  call  forth  the  flames,  aati  they  obey. 

And  fometimes  too  a  wind  unkindlcd  flies. 
But  kindles  in  its  paffage  through  the  (kies ;    309 
l.ofi.^ig  fome  heavy  parts  it  us'd  to  bear. 
Which  could  not  fwiftly  cut  the  middle  air  ; 
And  gath'ring  others  of  convenient  frame,  [flame: 
^hich   j.jin,  and   lly   with   them,  and  laifc  th 
As  balls  of  lead,  when  fliot  with  mighty  .force, 
("heir  flubborn,  their  ungentle  parts  divorce, 
And,  foftcn'd,  melt  in  middle  ot  their  courfe. 
Sometimes  the  fury  of  the  ftrcke  may  raife 
Quick  fparks  of  fire,  ad  make  a  mighty  blaze  : 
I'or   by  the  ftiokt  ("mail   ftreams  of  light   may 
fpring  3IU 

Both  from  the  ftriking,  and  the  injur'd  'hing  : 
As  from  cold  flint  and  iteel  bright  fparks  appear ; 
They  fly  the  blow,  and  fly  to  open  air.  , 

And  thus  the  clouds  if  of  convenient  frame, 
May  well  be  kindled,  and  diffolve  in  flame  : 
Nor  can  the  winds  be  cold,  becaufe  rhey  move 
Through  fuch  vaft  Ipace,  ftiU  .umbling  from  above: 
For,  if  not  kindled  by  the  flames  they  meet, 
Yet  fure   they  muft   come   warm  with  mingled 
heat. 
The  thunder's  force  comes  thus  :   For,  while  it 
lay  3io 

Confin'd  in  clouds,  it  ftrove  to  break  away: 
At  laft  prevails,  and  flies  with  mighty  foice; 
And  hence   fo  great   the    ftrcngt'~,  (o  fwitt   the 

cuurfci 
As  mighty  weights  from  ftrong  balifts  thrown. 
Which  break   the   walls,  and   fiiaiie   the   frighted 
town, 
Befides,  its  parts  are  fmall,  and  quick  the  blows, 
And  therefore  meets  with  nought  that  can  oppTe-i 
No  ftops  can  hinder,  and  no  lets  can  ftuy  ; 
The  clofcft  pores  will  yield  an  open  way  . 
And  hence  it  flies  with  fuch  a  mighty  force  ;  33» 
And  hence   fo  great  the  ftrcngth,  lo   quick  the 
courfe. 
Befides-,  all  weights  by  nature  downward  go; 
But  when  that  motion  is  increas'd  by  blow, 
The  fwiftnefs,  and  the  force  muft  needs  increafe, 
And  break,  whatever  dares  refift,  with  eafe. 
Laftiy  ;  lb  vaft  a  (pace  fince  thunders  run, 
Their  fwiftnefs  muit  increafe  in  tumbling  downs 
For  motions  ftill  increafing  run  their  race, 
And  all  by  odd  proportions  mend  their  pace  : 
Or  all  the  feeds  direift  their  vi'lent  courie,       34* 
And  ftrike  one  part  with  their  united  force  : 
Or  elfe,  as  through  the  air  they  fwiftly  rove. 
Meet  parts  which  ftrike,  and  make  them  fwifter 
move.  « 

And  when  the  pores  receive  the  fubtle  fire, 
The  force  flies  through,  the  thing  remains  entire  «• 
But  when  it  ftrikes  the  fubftance,  then  the  mafs 
Is  broken  :  Thus  it  melts  ilrong  gold  and  brafa ; 
Becaufe  its  parts  are  thin,  and  fwiftly  fly. 
And  enter  in,  and  Coon  di(rolve  the  tie. 

Now  fpring   and  autumn    frequent   thunder* 
hear;  25^* 

They  fhake  the  rifing,  and  the  dying  year  ; 
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Tor  winter  ykUs  not  heat  enough  ;  the  wind 
Fh'es  cold :   In  fummer,  clouds  are  too  refin'd  : 
But  in  thefe  noiddit;  quarters  all  concur  ; 
All  caufes  join  to  make  the  thunder  roar  ; 
Eecaufe  thofe  feafons  heat  and  cold  engage  ; 
Both  neceffary  things  for  thunder's  rage  ; 
That  parts  may  difagree,  and  raife  a  war, 
And  fires,  and  rapid  whirls  difturb  the  air. 
For,  firft  the  fpring  within  its  limits  holds       360 
The  coming  heats,  and  the  retiring  colds  : 
And  therefore  thefe  two  parts,  thus  oppofite, 
"When  join'd,  and  mix'd,  muft  Ilrive,  and  fiercely 

fight. 
But  then  in  autumn,  fummer's  flames  retreat, 
And  coming  winter  fights  the  flying  heat. 
Thefe  are  the  troubled  feafons  of  the  year ; 
The  times  that  elements  go  forth  to  war  : 
What  wonder,  then,  if  frequent  thunder  flics. 
If  frequent  ftt  rms  difturb  the  lower  flcies  ; 
Since,  fighting,  a'l  in  doubtful  wars  engage,     370 
Here  heat  and  flames,  there  cold  and  waters,  rage  ? 

And  hence  v.  e  know  the  nature  of  the  flame ; 
And  how  it  works,  and  whence  the  fury  came  : 
For  not  by  reading  rhufcan  books  inquire 
The  gods'  difign  by  this-  ccleftial  fire  ; 
Obferve  the  moving  flame,  and  then  prefage 
The  kindnef'N  of  the  gi)ds,  or  coming  rage  : 
Or  if  the  clouds  in  luck)  quarters  fwell ; 
And  thiin<ier  break,  ai.d  vith  fad  omen  fell: 
And  hence  we  know,  how  1  >  quick  forces  pafs  38c 
Through   cl'jfei^   ftones,  and  melt  or    break    the 
•  mafs  :  [flow, 

"What  drives  fwift  lightning  on,  what  makes  it 
And  all  the  hjim  ci.'leftial  flames  can  do 

For  it  thdle  bolts  were  thrown  by  gods  above. 
Or  if  thty  wi-rc  the  proper  arms  <>f  Jove  ; 
Why  do  the  daring  wicktd  liill  provoke. 
Why  UiU  fin  on.  ficurc  fro.i.  thunders  ftroke  ? 
Why  art  nor  fuch  ftiot  thiough,  and  plac'd  on  ") 
high,  / 

As  fad  examples  of  impiety,  f 

That  mei.  may  fin  no  m'<re,  no  more  defy  ?  390  J 
And  why  does  hcedlefs  lightning  biaft  the  good, 
And  break  his  bones,  or  crtiddle  all  his  bio-d  ? 
Why  good  and  pi..us  men  thefe  bolf-  endme  ? 
And  villai;is  live,  and  fee  their  fall  fccurc  .' 

Why  do  they  throw  them  o'er  a  defert  plain, 
Why  through  the  empty  woods,  and  toil  in  vain  ? 
U  it  to  try  their  itrength  ?   or  elfe  in  play 
The  wantons  fport,  and  throw  Jove's  bolts  away  .' 
Or  why,  the  lenfclef-i  rocks,  they  idly  wound  ? 
Why  blunt  their  father's  bolts  againft  die  ground  ? 
Why  does  he  fuffer  this  ?  v/hy  not  prepare,      40 1 
And  keep  his  ufeful  arms  for  times  of  war  ? 
Licftfome  gigantic,  impious  rebels  rife, 
Ai'i  unprovided  he  ihould  lofe  the  Ikies. 

Why  then  the  heav'n  is  clear,  no  thunder  flics? 
•What,  when   thick    heavy   clouds  o'e-fpread    the 
Uoes  he  defcend  to  take  the  furer  aim,         [(kies.' 
At  nearer  diftance  then,  and  dart  the  flame  .' 
Why  ftrike  the   floods  ?   What   mean   fuch   bolts 

as  thefe  ? 
•Is  it  to  check  the  fury  of  the  feas  ?  410 

Poor  weak  ilc-fign     The  troubled  v  aters  roar, 
And,  vcx'd  by  wiiirliDg  flames,  ilill  rage  the  more. 
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Befides  :  this  Jove  i«  willing  men  fhou'd  Hy  "" 
Thefe  bolts,  or  not :  if  willing,  tell  me  why 
The  thunder  is  too  fubtle  for  our  eye? 
If  not ;  why  does  he  fhow  the  threat'ning  light  ?' 
And  why  o'erfpread  the  heav'ns  with  clouds  ( 
and  night  ?  | 

And  make  a  noife,  and  give  ns  time  for  flight  ?, 

Befides,  how  can  thefe  flames  at  once  be* 
thrown 
To  difF'rent  parts  ?  Or  is  it  never  done  ? 
Does  Jove  at  once  but  throw  a  fingle  one  ? 
Fond  fancy  I   For,  as  rain,  fo  lightning  flics 
To  many  parts  at  once,  and  breaks  the  Ikies. 

Nay  more  :   Why  does  he  beat  the  temples' 
down, 
Thofe  of  his  fellow-gods,  and  of  his  own  '. 
Why  does  he  hurt,  and  break  the  facred  ftc 
Why  break  the  curious  ftatue,  fpoil  the  grace. 
And  wound  with  fiery  bolts  the  facred  face  ? 

Why  does  he  feldom  ftrike  the  humble  plain. 
But  blunt  his  fires  on  hills  and  rocks  in  vain  ?  43* 

And  hence  'tis  known,  how  fiery  whirlwinds 
rife, 
How  they  defcend,  and  cut  the  threat'ning  Ikies; 
For  often  dark  and  heavy  clouds  increafe. 
And  pillar-like  defcend,  and  reach  the  feas. 
While  all  around  the  troubled  ocean  raves. 
Fierce  winds  ftill  blow,  and  raife  the  boiling  waves. 
And  all  the  Ihips,  in  reach  of  danger  tofs'd. 
Are  whirl'd  with  rapid  turns,  and  wreck'd,  and 

loft. 
This  happens  when  the  tumbling  winds,  that  lay 
Confin'd  in  clouds,  too  weak  to  force  a  way,  440 
Do  drive  it  down  ;  for  then,  by  flow  degrees. 
As  if  fome  hand,  or  arm  above  did  prefs, 
The  pillar-clouds  defcend,  and  reach  the  feas  ; 
When  this  divides,  the  rufhing  winds  engage 
The  flood,  and  make  the  waters  boil  and  rage  : 
For  then  the  whirling  winds  defcend,  and  bear 
The  thick,  tough,  hecvy  clouds  through  all  the  air. 
But  when  they  reach  the  fea,  ^they  break  their 

bound, 
And  mingle  with  the  waves,  and,  whirling  round. 
With  dreailful  noife,  the  furious  billows  raife,  45® 
And  light  the  waters  with  a  mighty  blaze. 

Sometimes   the   whirling    wind    might   whifk 
the  air, 
And,  gath'ring  parrs  rf  cloiids  that  wander  there, 
Might  hollow  out  itlc-K  a  wat'ry  frame. 
All  like  a  prefter,  but  without  the  flame- 
From   thtfe,  as   wombs,    fierce    whirlwinds  take 

their  birch. 
And  inipioufly  torment  their  parent  earth  : 
But  fince.  at  land,  the  hills  muft  ftop  their  way, 
Thefe  iiorms  are  oft'ner  feen  at  open  fea. 

Now  cli.uds  combine,  and  fprcad  o'er  ali  the"> 
flcy,  460  f 

When  litle  rugged  parts  afcend  on  high,  f 

Which  may  be  twin'd,  though  by  a  feeble  tie.    J 
Thel'e  niakefmall  cloud-,  which  driven  on  by  wmd^ 
To  other  like,  and  little  clouds  are  join'd, 
And  thel'e  incrcafe  by  more,  at  laft  they  form 
1  hick  heavy  clouds,  and  thence  proceeds  a  ftorm. 

And  thus  the  lofty  hills  may  ieem  to  yield 
Mure  mills  sud  vapours  than  tl;c  humble  field; 
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mifts  arife,  "j 

o'er  the  Ikies,  470  > 
■  our  eyes  ,  J 


Becaufe  when  thin  and  little  mifts  arife, 
Notthicken'dyet,  and  wander 
All  too  refin'd,  and  fubtile  for 
The  winds  do  drive  them  to  the  mountain's  head, 
And  there  the  thin  and  airy  cov'rings  fpread ; 
Which,  thick'ning  round  the  top,  there  firft  ap- 
pear. 
And  feem  to  rife  from  that,  and  fill  the  air. 

But  farther  on ;  the  feas  give  vafl  fupplies, 
From  thefe  the  greateft  ftorcs  of  vapours  rife  : 
For  clothes  grow  wet,  expanded  near  the  (hore, 
And  drops  arife,  and  fland  in  ev'ry  pore :        479 
And  therefore  from  the  deep  and  fpacious  floods, 
Great  flores   of  mills  may  rife,   and  frame  the 
clouds. 

Befides ;  the  earth,  and  rivers,  urg'd  by  heat, 
Oft  breathe  foft  mifts,  andnum"rousvapoursfweat 
Which  join    and  make  thick  clouds,   and  ftop  the 

light; 
And  ftain  the  glorious  Ikies  with  fudden  night : 
For  the  warm  vig'rous  rays,  with  conftant  blows, 
Still  beat  them  on  the  back,  and  prefs  them  clofe. 

And  more  :  external  matfer  give  fupplies, 
And  feeds  of  clouds,  which  fpread  o'er  all  the  fkies. 
For  I  have  prov'd  the  mafs  immenfe,  thefpace  490 
Is  infinite,  and  knows  no  loweft  place  : 
And  h.jw  the  atoms  through  the  vacuum  rove, 
How  quick  they   meafure  fpace-,  and  how  they 

move  ■ 
Slow  time  aaniires,  and  knows  not  what  to  call 
The  motion,  having  no  account  fo  fmall. 
Wiiat  wonder,  then,  that  fudden  llorms  fhould  rife ; 
And  hafty  night  lprt;ad  o'er  the  lower  fkies. 
Since  from  the  mafs  fuch  vail  fupplies  are  hurl'd 
Through  ev'ry  pore,  and  paffag'.  of  the  world  ; 
And  linger  here,  and  join     or  break  the  chain. 
And  fly  through  the  divided  Ikies  again  ?  501 

Now  fing,  my  mule,  how  rain  is  ipread  o'er  all, 
How  wat'ry  cloud%  are  jnin'd,  and  fliower?  fall 

Firit,  with  the  clouds  nioift  ftreams  of  vapours 
rife. 
From  tv'ry  thing  ,   and  fpread  o'er  all  the  fkies  : 
And, as  in  man,  the  moifture,  fwcat,and  blood 
Grow  with  the  limbs,  incr<  afing  with  the  cloud. 

And  f.ft  as  winds  do  whirl  them  o'er  the  main. 
The  clouds,  like  wool  do  dip  themfelves  in  rain, 
To  fliake  their  fleeces  o'er  the  earth  again.  510 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  pools,  when  ftirr'd  by  heat, 
Breathe  forth  foft  mifts,  and  num'rous  vapours 
fweat.  [bin'd, 

Thefe  rile,  and  fet  in  clouds  ;  and  there  coni- 
Or  by  the  ambient  cold,  or  driving  wind, 
They  thence  defcend,  becaufe  the  winds  divide, 
Or  elle  the  clouds  contraeS,  their  injur'd  fide; 
Or  elfe  the  upper  clouds  prtf^  thofe  below, 
And  Iqueeze  the  water  our,  and  make  it  flow. 

And  when  the  wind  makes  thin  the  wat'ry 
frame. 
Or  rays  cut  through  it  with  a  vig'rous  flame,  520 
The  rain  breaks  forth,  the  injur'd  cloud  appears 
Like  melted  running  wax,  and  drops  in  tears. 

But  when  the  wind  with  higher  clouds  agrees, 
And  their  uniied  force  begins  to  fqueeze, 
When  both  do  prefs  the  cloud,  fwolti  big  with  rain. 
Then  ftorms  defcend,  and  beat  the  humble  plain. 
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Then  conftant  ftiow'rs,  when  wal'ry  clouds,") 
that  lie  f 

On  one  another's  back,  receive  fupply  C 

From  ev'ry  quarter  of  the  lower  &yi  3 

And  when  the  thirfty  earth  has  drunk  the  rain,53» 
And  throws  it  up  in  vapours  back  again. 

And  when  the  adverfe  fun's  bright  beauties  flow 
And  ftrike  thick  clouds,  they  paint  the  gawdy  b»w. 

And  how  the  other  meteors  rife  and  fall, 
What  ftamps  the   figur'd  fnow,  and  moulds  the 

hail. 
And  why  the  water's  pride  and  beauty's  loft. 
When  rig'rous  winter  binds  the  floods  with  froft 
Tis  eafy  to  conceive,  if  once  we  know  'j 

The  nature  of  the  elements,  or  how  / 

Their  fighting  pow'ra  muft  work,  or  what  they  r 
do.  J403 

And  next  of  earthquakes. 

Firft,  then,  you  mud  fuppofe  the  earth  contains"^ 
Some   feeds  of   winds,    fpread  o'er  its  hollow  I 
veins;  r 

And  there,  as  well  as  here,  fierce  vapour  reigns :  j 
And  many  lakes,  and  pools,  and  jpacious  caves, 
And  fecret  rivers  there  roll  boifi'rous  waves  : 
For  nature's  laws  command,  and  reafon's  prove. 
The  parts  below  refemble  thofe  above  : 

Thefe  things  fuppos'd  :  when  thofe  vaft  courts 
below 
Shall  fad,  the  upper  earth  muft  tremble  too  :  550 
For  hills  muft  fink,  and  from  the  mighty  fall 
Quick  tremblings  muft  arife,  and  fpread  o'er  all: 
No  wonder  this .   while  carts  go  flowly  on, 
Or  iwifter  coaches  rattle  o'er  the  ftone. 
Although  the  weight's  not  great,  the  houfes  feel, 
And  ftiake  at  ev'ry  jumping  of  the  wheel. 

Or   elie   from  arched   caves  great  ftones  may") 
fall,  / 

And  ftrike  the  under  waves,  and  trouble  all ;  T 
1  hnfe  agitate,  a',d  fliake  th*  enclofing  ball  ;  j 
F.  r  when  the  liquor,  as  experience  proves,  56° 
Is  troubled,  all  the  vefl'el  fhakesand  moves. 

Btlidcs  ;  when  winds  below,  with  mighty  force 
Againft  refiftitig  caves  diretS  their  courfe, 
rhe  earth  that  way  inclines :   then  fixt  before. 
Our  houles  nod  ;  the  higher  nod  the  more  : 
The  hanging  beams  ftart  from  the  tott'ring  wall. 
We  fly  our  houfes,  and  we  dread  the  fall. 
And  yet  fomc  think  the  world  will  ne'er  decay; 
The  fcatter'd  feeds,  difl"olv'd,  fly  all  away  ; 
1  hough  thefe  few  fighting  winds  with  eafe  difplace 
The  heavy  earth,  and  turn  the  weighty  mafs.  371 
For  did  thefe  ftill  rufti  on,  no  force  could  ftay 
The  coming  ruin  ;  all  would  foon  decay  : 
But  fince  they  prefs  but  now  and  then,  their  courfe 
Now   here,   now   there,  now  fly  with    mighty 

force. 
And,  then  repell'd,  return  with  weaker  wings, 
The  earth  oft  threatens  ruin,  feldom  brings  : 
Inclining  only  fr  im  its  ufual  plain. 
Then  turns,  and  fettles  in  its  feat  again : 
And  therefore  houfes  nod,  and  feem  to  fall ;    58* 
High,  moft  ;  low,  lefs;  the  loweft,  leaft  of  all. 

But  more;    the  earth  may  fliake,  when  winds 
begin, 
(Or  rais'd  without  in  air,  or  bred  within) 
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To  rage  through   Irollow  caves,  and,  whirlingT 
round,  / 

Endeavour  ftill  to  force  the  narrow  bound,         C 
At  laft  break  through,  and  leave  a  gaping  vround.  J 
Thus  JEg3£,  thus  Phoenician  towns  did  fall, 
The  greedy  earth  gap'd  wide,  and  fwallow'd  all : 
Befides,  a  thoufand  towns,  a  thoufand  ifles, 
Whilft  cruel  eddies  dimpled  into  fmiles,  590 

Have  fall'n,  all  fwallow'd  by  the  greedy  main, 
And  poor  inhab'tants  drove  for  life  in  vain. 
But  if  the  vapour's  cold,  too  weak  the  wind 
To  force  a  way,  if  by  flrong  bounds  confin'd. 
It  fpreads  o'er  all  the  pores  the  earth  contains, 
And  brings  a  (hiv'ring  cold  through  all  the  veins  ; 
As  when  froft  comes,  it  brings  a  trembling  chill, 
And  makes  our  members  {hake  againil  our  will : 
Then  men  begin  to  fear,  and  wifely  dread, 
And  fly  the  tow'rs  that  nod  their  threat'ning  head  : 
Or  elfetheythinktheearth  willfail;  the  ground  6co 
Will  gape,  and  all  fink  through  the  mighty  wound. 
Ev'n  thofe,  who  think  the  world  muft  flill  en- 
dure, 
Eternal  ftill,  from  fate  and  age  fecure. 
Yet  often,  waken'd  by  the  prefent  fear. 
Start  all,  and  think  the  diffilut'on  near; 
They  think  the  earth  will  fink,  the  world  will  fall  ; 
And  ruin  and  confufion  fpread  o'er  all. 

Now  I  muft  fing,  my  mufe,  why  greedy  feas 
Devour  the  water  ftill,  yet  ne'er  increafe  ;        610 
For  it  feems  ftrange,  that  rivers  ftill  fliould  flow, 
And  run  for  num'rous  years  as  much  as  now ; 
And,  though  they  daily  bring  a  mighty  ftore, 
The  fpacious  ocean  fliould  increafe  no  more. 
But  ftill  be  bounded  with  the  former  fhore  : 
And  yet  it  is  not  ftrange  :  for  thefe,  the  rain. 
And  all  the  moifture  that  the  clouds  confain. 
Scarce  feem  a  drop,  compar'd  to  fpacious  feas ; 
No  wonder  then  the  waves  do  ne'er  increafe. 

Befides  ;  the  fun  draws  much  ;  the  fiery  ray 
Defcends,  and  forces  many  parts  away  : 
For  fenfe  aflures,  that  when  thebufy  beams 
Prefa  moiften  d  clouds,  the  vapours  rife  in  ftreams  : 
Therefore  from  fpacious  feas  the  ray<  muft  bear 
More  wat'ry  parts,  and  fcatter  through  the  air : 
But  now,  thou!:;h  Uere  and  there  few  parts  arife,") 
Yet  a  vaft  fp.  cious  mafs  of  water  flies       [fliies.  J. 
From   the   whole  fea,  and  fpreads  o'er  all  the  J 
And  then  the  winds   take  fome,  with  wanton 
.  p>ay  [away  ■    630 

They    dip  their   wings,    and    bear    fome     parts 
This  fenfe  declares.;    for  often  after  rain,  '1 

In  one  fliort  night,  if  winds  fweep  o'er  the  plain,  J- 
The  dirt  grows  hard,  the  ways  are  dry'd  again.  J 
Befides  ;  as  winds  drive  on  the  low-hung  clouds, 
And  make  them  fkim  the  furface  of  the  floods, 
They  take  fome  drops  away  .  and  thefe  compole 
And  fall  to  earth,  in  hail,  in  lain,  and  Inow?. 

And  fincc  the  earth  is  rare,  and  full  of  pores, 
And    waves   ftill    beat   againft    the    neighb'ring 

fliores. 
As  rivers  run  from  earth,  and  fill  the  main,      640 
So  lome  through  fecrct  pores  return  again  : 
Thefe  lofe   their  fait,  and  through  fmail  channels 

fpread. 
Then  join  where'er  the  fountain  fliowsher  hsad  : 


Hence  ftreams  arife,  in  fair  meander's  play, 
And  through  the  vallies  cut  their  liquid  way. 

Now  hext,  why  JEim  burns,  and  why  the  flame 
Breaks  forth  in  whirls,  and  whence  the  fury  came  r. 
For  fure  'tis  fond  to  think  that  flames  arife, 
DireiSed  by  the  angry  deities, 
To  wafte  fair  Sicily,  and  burn,  and  fpoil  65© 

The  farmer's  hopes,  and  fruits  <>f  all  his  toil, 
Whilft  all  the  neighb'ring  nations  flood  amaz'd, 
Opprefs'd  with  anxious  fear,  and  wildly  gaz'd  : 
The  heav'n,  all  fpread  with   flames,  they  flock'd 

to  view, 
And  wonder'd  what  vex'd  nature  meant  to  do. 
But  if  you  look  about  on  ev'ry  fide, 
Confider  that  the  whole's  immenfely  wide : 
Then  view  the  arched  fliies,  and  fee  how  fmall,~j 
And  mean  a  portion  of  the  fpacious  all,        639  j- 
How  little  man,  compar'd  to  earth's  vaft  bail !  _) 
You  then  will  find  your  fears  and  caies  decreafe. 
Your  jealoufies,  and  admiration  ceafe. 
For  who  admires  to  fee  a  patient  fweat. 
Or  hear  him  groan,  when  fcorch'd  by  fever's  heat, 
Or  when  the  foot,  or  eye  is  vex'd  with  pains, 
Or  any  hot  difeafe  fpread  o'er  the  vein-  .' 
And  this,  becaufe  there  lie  vaft  ftores  of  feed 
In  heav'n,  and  earth,  all  fit,  all  apt  to  breed 
S'.ich  ftrange  and  vexing  pains;  or  elfe  increafe 
The  noxious  flame,  and  feed  the  ftrong  difeafe:  670 
So  you  may  think  the  mafs  fends  great  fupplies, 
And  ftores  of  feed  through  all  our  earth  and  Ikies, 
Sufiicient  to  raife  ftorms,  to  fliake  the  frame, 
Raife  jEtiia's  fires,  and  cover  fkies  with  flame: 
For  that  appears,  when  feeds  of  fl.ime  combine. 
As  rain,  and  clouds,  when  drop^  of  water  join  : 
You'll  fay  the  fire's  too  ftrong,  the  flame  too  great; 
A  vain  objection  this,  and  fancy's  cheat : 
Thus  he,  that  views  a  river,  man,  or  tree, 
Or  elfe  wha-ever  'tis  he  chance  to  fee,  .  683 

Straight  thinks  them  great,  becaufe,  perhaps,  he 

knows 
No  larger  ftreams,  no  greater  things  than  thofe  : 
Yet  thefe   and  all  the  fpacious  flcies  controu|,^,    ■ 
Are  Imall,  and  nothing  to  the  mighty  whole. 

Now  why  the  flames  break  forth 

Firft,  then,  this  ,^tna's  cave's  a  mighty  one; 
A  fpacious  hollow,  and  all  arch'd  witii  llone : 
This  fvvells  with  winds,  which  whirl  and  tumble 

there, 
(For  wind  is  nothing  elfe  but  troubled  air"), 
\Vhen  thefe,  by  whirling  round  the  arched  frame, 
Grow   ho',  and  from  the   flints  ftrike  fparks  of 
flame,  69K 

Then,  proud,  and  furious  too,  and  rifing  higher, 
Bi  eak  forth  at  top,  in  fmoke,  and  fparks  of  fire  : 
By  the  lame  force,  ev'n  vveighty  moiir.tains  rife. 
And  whirling  rocks  cut  through  the  wounded  fkieg. 

But  more,  this  hollow,  fiery  mountain'-  fide 
Tht  fea  (till  wafties  with  impetuous  tide, 
And,  pafling  through  the  pores,  the  flame  retires, 
The  prefling  waters  drive  the  yielding  fires, 
And  foi  ce  them  out ;  thefe  raife  large  clouds  of 
fand,  709 

'\nd  fcatrer  ftones,  and  aflies  o'er  the  land 

And  thus  my  mufe  a  ftore  of  caul'cs  brings; 
For  here,  as  in  a  thoufand  other  things, 
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Though  by  one  fingle  caufe  th'  effe^  is  done, 

Yet  fince  'tis  hid,  a  thoufand  muft  be  ftiown 

That  we  may  furely  hit  that  fingle  one. 

As  when  a  carcafe  we  at  diltance  view. 

We  all  the  various  means  of  death  muft  fiiow, 

That  in  the  number  we  may  fpeak  the  true  : 

For  whether  he  was  kill'd  by  ftrong  difeafe, 

Or  cold,  or  fword,  though  'twas  by  one  of  thefe. 

We  cannot  tell ;  and  thus  it  muft  be  done 

In  other  things,  a  thoufand  others  fhown, 

When  fenfe  determines  not  our  choice  to  one 

In  fummer  Nile  o'erflows ;  his  waters  drown 
The  fruitful  Egypt's  fields,  and  his  alone  : 
Bccaufe  the  mouth  of  that  wide  river  lies 
Oppos'd  to  north  :  for  when  th'  Etefias  rife 
From  heavy  northcrnclouds,  and  fiercely  blow  719 
Againft  the  ftreams,  thefe  f^op,  and  rife,  and  flovv. 
For  northern  winds  blow  full  againft  the  ftreams. 
Their  fpring  is  fouth,  it  buils  with  mid-day  beams; 
Then  cuts  its  way  through   fun-burnt   Negroe's 

land, 
And  hiffes,  pafling  o'er  the  fiery  fand. 

Or  elfe  the  troubled  fea  that  rolls  to  fouth. 
Brings  heaps  of  fand,  and  chokes  the  rivers  mouth; 
Thefe  ft"p  the  headlong  flouds ;  they  drive  in 

vain 
To  force  a  way,  but  weary'd  turn  again, 
And  break  their,  banks,  and  flow  o'er  all  the 
plain. 

Or  elfe  rain  makes  it  fwell ;  th'  Etefias  bear  730 
The  northern  vapours  through  the  fouthern  air  : 
Thefe  thicken'd  round  the  hill  the  rain  compofe.  ~) 

Or  elfe  the  fun  melts  Ethiopean  fnows  ;  > 

Thefe  fwell  the  river,  and  the  water  flows,        j 

Next  of  th'  Avens  fing,  and  whence  the  name, 
And  whence  the  rage,  and  hurtful  nature  came. 
So  call'd,  becaufe.the  birds  that  cut  the  Iky,      'J 
If  o'er  thofe  places  they  but  chance  to  fly,  ( 

By  noxious  flreams  opprefs'd,  fall  down,  and  f 
die :  J 

Death  meets  them  in  the  air,  and  flrikes  them 
dead ;  740 

They  fall  with  hanging  wing,  and  bended  head  ; 
And  ftrike  the  pois'nous  lake,  or  deadly  field  : 
Such  vapours  boiling  fprings  near  Cumaj  yield. 
In  Athens,  where  Minerva's  temple  ftands. 
There  never  crow,  nor  boading  raven  flies, 
N<  t,  though  the  fit  and  oily  facrlfice 
Allure  his  fmell,  and  call  his  willing  eyes. 
Not  that  he  fears  Minerva's  vain  prerence, 
Or  banifii'd  from  her  train  for  an  offence  ; 
But  'tis  the  noxious  vapour  drives  him  thence, 

A  place,  as  ftory  tells,  in  Syria  lies,  75I 

Which  if  a  horfe  goes  o'er,  he  groans  and  dies, 
As  if  by  fudd  .-i  ftroke,  and  vi'lent  blow, 
He  fell  a  facrifice  to  gods  below  : 

Yet  thefe  effects  agree  with  nature's  laws, 
And  ftri(5t  obfervers  may  difcern  the  caufe  : 
Left  you  flioujd  fancy  thefe  the  gates  of  hell, 
That  there  the  fmutty  gnds,  and  manes  dwell; 
And  through  thofe  places  draw  the  wand'ring 
fmls,  779 

As  deer  fuck  ferpents  from  their  lurking  holes  ; 
But  that's  abfurd,  irrational,  and  vain  : 
Come,  underftand  the  caufe,  for  I'll  explain. 


} 


Firft,  feeds  do  lie,  as  I  have  prov'd  before, 
In  earth,  of  ev'ry  fliape  a  mighty  ftore  : 
Some,  vital  parts  to  men,  prolong  their  breath, 
Some  apt  to  breed  difeafe,  and  haften  death  : 
To  other  animals  fome  parts  are  good  : 
Some  hurt,  fome  kill,  and  fome  give  wholefome 

food: 
And  all  thefe  different  effedls  arife 
From  diff 'rent  motion,  figjire,  (liape,  and  fize.  77© 
A  thoufand  hurtful  parts  through  ears  defcend, 
A  thoufand  pafs  the  noftril=,  and  offend  : 
A  thoufand  hurt  the  touch,  a  num'rous  (lore 
DiDurb  the  eye,  the  tafte  a  thoufand  more  : 
Befides,  on  man,  a  thoufand  atoms  wait, 
And  hurtful  all,  and  carry  hafty  fate  : 

Thus  often,  under  trees  fupinely  laid, 
While  men  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  the  {hade, 
Whilft   thofe   their    loving   branches  feem   to 

fpread. 
To  fcreen  the  fun,  they  noxious  atoms  (bed,  780 
From  which  quick  pains  arife,  and  feize  the 
head- 
Near  Helicon,  and  round  the  learned  hill. 
Grow  trees,  whofe  bloffoms  with  their  odour  kill : 
And  all  thefe  hurtful  things  from  earth  arife, 
Becaufe  the  parents  earth's  vaft  wombs  comprife 
Thofe  diff 'rent  ftores  and  kinds  of  pois'nous  feed, 
Which,  fitly  join'd,  thefe  hurtful  natures  breed  : 

The  fnuff  of  candles,  this  is  often  known, 
Offends  the  nofe  with  ftench.  and  makes  us  fwoon. 

Befides  a  thoufand  other  things,  that  feize  "J 
The  foul  within,  oft  make  their  way  with  eafe,  > 
And  Ibake  the  vital  pow'rs  with  ftrong  difeafe. 3 

So  when  the  belly's  full,  go  fit,  and  ftay,       -\ 

And  wanton  in  hot  baths,  ftrait  flies  away  / 

Thy  life,  thy  ftrength,  and  all  thy  pow'rs  de-T 

cay:  3 

From  charcoal  deadly  fmells  the  brain  engage, 
If  draughts  of  water  not  prevent  their  rage. 

To  thofe  whom  fevers  burn,  the  piercing  fmell 
Of  vig'rous  wine  is  grievous,  death,  and  hell.  799 

Befides,  obferve  what  pains  the  earth  contains, 
And  how  much  pois'nous  fulphur  fills  her  veins. 
Laftly,  Whilft  men  purfue  the  hidden  ftore, 
And  dig  in  mines  of  gold,  or  filver  ore ; 
What  hurtful  damps,  what  noxious  vapours  rife! 
The  wretched  miner  o'er  the  metal  dies. 
What  noxious  parts  from  golden  mines  exhale  ! 
How  foon  they  feize,  and  make  the  miners  pale  ! 
With  what  quick  force  they  kill  the  wretched 

flaves ! 
How  foon  they  bury  them  in  precious  graves  I 
Therefore  thefe  noxious  parts  muft  often  rear, 
And  fcatter  poifon  through  the  upper  air.       81I 

Thus  hurtful  parts  from  the  Averni  rife. 
And  with  ftrong  poifons  fill  the  louver  fkies  : 
And  thefe,  as  birds  cut  through  the  liquid  way. 
Seize  them ;  and  then  fome  parts  of  life  decay  : 
Thus  they  amaz'd  on  the  Averni  fall. 
And  there  the  poifons  work,  and  ruin  all : 
For  firft  they  make  them  giddy  ;  then  their  wing 
Grows  weak  ;  they  fall  into  the  poifon's  fpring; 
There  die  ;   there  leave  their  fouls  in  deep  de- 
fpair,    _  ^  8j« 

Becaufe  the  poifon's  fierce,  and  ftronger  there  ; 
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Or  elfe  the  conflant  riCng  dreams  difplace 
The  neighb'ring  air,  and  leave  an  empty  fpace  : 
Where,  when  the  bird*  are  come  with  nimble 

force, 
And  ftill  endeavour  to  purfue  their  coiirfe, 
Deceiv'dthey  fall,  they  clap  their  wings  in  vainQ 
For  no  reCfting  airy  parts  fuflain,  f 

Their  weight  does  force  them  on  the  pois'nousf 

plain.  J 

And  while  they  hclplefs  in  the  vacuum  lie, 
Breathe  out  their  foul  through  ev'ry  pore,  and  die. 
In  fummer,  fprings  are  cold ;  for   earth  con- 
tains .  831 
Some  feeds  of  heat  within  her  hollow  veins : 
But  when  the  heat's  increafe,  and  vig'rous  ray 
Forces  a  paffage  through,  they  fly  away  : 
Thus  as  the  fummer  comes,  and  rays  begin 
To  cleave  the  earth,  the  ftreams  grow  cold  within : 
But  cold  contraiSls  the  pores  to  lefler  fpace, 
And  binds  the  feeds  of  heat  with  finA  embrace  : 
And  thefe,  fqueez'd  from  the  pores,  with  nimble 

wings 
Pafs  into  lower  wells,  and  warm  the  fprings.  840 
Near  Amnion's  ftirinc,  as  fame  has  loudly  told, 
A  fpring  runs  hot  by  night,  by  day  'tis  cold  : 
This  men  admire,  and  think,  when  night  has 

fpread 
Her  blackeft  curtains  o'er  our  fleepy  head, 
The  fun  below  does  caft  his  vig'rous  beams, 
And  pierces  through  the  earth,  and  warms  the 

ftreams. 
Abfurd    and   vain!    For,   fince   the  furious 

ray, 
When,  roU'd  above,  it  makes  our  warmeft  day, 
And  beats  the  open  furface  of  the  fea,  849 

Can  raife  but  little  warmth  ;  when  roll'd  below. 
How  pierce  the  earth,  and  heat  in  paffing  through  ? 
Since  fenfe  afTures,  that  when  the  rays  do  beat,^ 
Our  houfes  yield  us  a  fecure  retreat ;  > 

We  lie  within,  and  fcorn  the  fummer's  heat.     J 
Then  what's  the  caufe  ?  Tis  this ;  a  fpongy 

groxujd, 
And  fiU'd  with  fiery  feeds,  lies  all  around  : 
This  when  cold  nights  contradi,  the  feeds  of  fire, 
Squeez'd  out,  fly  off,  and  to  the  fpring  retire. 
And  make  it  hot :  but  when  the  vig'rous  ray 
Peeps  forth,  and  opens  them  an  eal'y  v/ay,       860 
They  leave  the  cold  embrace,  and  foon  retreat  -^ 
To  earth  again,  and  take  their  f<irmer  feat :      C 
And  thus,  by  day,  it  lofes  all  its  heat.  J 

Befides,  the  water  grows  more  rare  by  day  ; 
In  parts,  divided  by  the  piercing  ray, 
So  lofe  their  fire  :  as  when  the  beams  arife,      "^ 
And  warm  the  frozen  flreams  with  foft'ning  f 

kifs,  ^         C 

They  melt  in  the  embrace,  and  lofe  their  ice.    j 

And  fome  cold  fprings  light  flax,  held  o'er  the 

flreams, 
The  flax  takes  fire,  and  fcatrers  feeble  beams :  870 
A  torch  is  kindled  too  :  the  flamca  appear, 
And  nod  at  ev'ry  little  breath  of  air ; 
Becaufe  the  water  feeds  of  heat  contains. 
And  many  rife  from  earth's  capacious  veins, 
And  cut  the  bo:*y  of  the  ftreams,  and  flow. 
Too  weak  to  warm  the  waves  in  pafling  through. 
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Befides,  their  own  quick  force  will  make  thent 
move. 
And  pafs  the  yielding  waves,  and  join  above : 
As  little  ftreams,  that  cut  their  fecret  way, 
And  rife  up  fweet  i'  th'  bottom  of  the  fea ;     88« 
Beat  ofi"  the  fait,  and  the  refifting  flood 
To  thirfty  failors  proves  a  mighty  good  : 
Juft  fo  diefe  feeds  of  fire  might  rife  and  flow,   "1 
And   cut    the   yielding    waves,    and,   pafling/ 
through,  r 

Straight  ftrike,  and  kindle  oily  torch,  or  tow  ;  j 
Becaufe  thofe  parts  are  of  convenient  frame. 
Hold  feeds  of  fire,  and  fit  to  raife  a  flame  : 
Thus  take  a  torch,  but  lately  dead,  and  ftrive 
To  light  the  fnuff  again,  and  make  it  live, 
It  kindles  long  before  it  comes  to  toiich  ;         890 
And  fure  experience  ftiows  a  thonfand  fuch, 
Which  light  at  diftance,  ere  they  reach  the  flame  : 
And  thus  this  fountain  acfts  ;  the  caufe  the  fame. 

Now  fing,  my  mufe,  for  'tis  a  weighty  caufe,- 
Explain  the  magnet,  why  it  ftrongly  draws, 
And  brings  rough  iron  to  its  fond  embrace  : 

This  men  admire  ;  for  they  have  often  feen 
Small  rings  of  iron,  fix,  or  eight,  or  ten, 
Compofe  a  fubtle  chain,  no  tie  between  ; 
But,  held  by  this,  they  feem  to  hang  in  air,  900- 
One  to  another  fticks,  and  wantons  there  ; 
So  great  the  loadftone's  force,  fo  ftrong  to  bear  ! 

In  order  to  the  caufe,  muft  firft  be  prov'd 
A  thoufand  things,  a  thoufand  doubts  remov'd, 
And  long  dedutSlions  made ;  do  you  prepare 
A  ftriifl  obferving  mind,  and  lift'ning  ear. 

Firft,  then,  from  objeAs  feen  thin  forms  arife. 
In  conftant  fubtle  ftreams,  and  ftrike  our  eyes : 
Thus  odours  fiy  from  gums  ;  a  gentle  breeze  909 
From  rivers  flows,  and  from  the  neighb'ring  feas 
Sharp  falts  arife,  and  fret  the  fhtores  around; 
Thus  all  the  air  is  fill'd  with  murm'ring  found  ; 
And  while  we  walk  the  ftrand,  and  pleas'd  to 

view 
The  wanton  waves;  or  fqueeze,  or  mingle  rue. 
Or  fait,  or  bitter  taftes  our  tongues  furprife  ; 
So  that  'tis  certain  fubtle  parts  arif 
From  all,  and  wander  in  the  lower 
And  never  ceafe  to  flow,  becaufe  the  ear, 
And  eye,  and  nefe  ftill  fmell,  and  fee,  and  hear. 

Next  I'll  repeat  what  I  have  prov'd  before,  920 
No  cnmpound's  perfeA  folid,  free  from  pore  : 
For  though  'tis  ufeful  to  diredl  our  eye 
Through  all  the  fecrets  of  philofophy. 
To  prove  that  folid  feeds  can  never  join, 
Unlefs  fome  empty  fpace  is  left  between 
It  has  its  proper  force  in  this  defign. 
Then,  firft,  in  caves  the  fubtle  moifture  creeps 
Through  hardeft  rocks,  and  even  :»arble  weeps  : 
And  fweat  from  ev'ry  lab'ring  member  flows. 
And  ftubborn  hair  o'er  all  the  body  grows  i    930 
And  nature  drives  our  food  with  curious  art 
Through  all  the  limbs,  increafing  ev'ry  part : 
Strong  flames  divide  the  rigid  gold  and  brafs; 
And  10  a  liquid  fubftancc  break  the  mafs  : 
Through  filver,  heat,  and  cold ;  and  each  difdaing 
And  fcorn?  a  prifon,  though  in  precious  chains: 
This  fcnfe  aflures  ;  into  a  well-clos'd  room 
The  parts  of  odours,  founds,  and  heat  will  come  : 


es  furprife :      ") 
ife  C 

er  flcies;  j 
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And  often,  as  our  ficfely  foldiers  feel, 
The  moid  and  fubtle  air  creeps  through  their 
fteel.  940 

Therefore  'tis  certain,  as  I  prov'd  before, 
No  compound's  p«rfe(5l  folid,  free  from  pore. 

Befides  : 

The  parts  that  rife  from  things,  not  all  alike, 
Jlor  equally  agree  to  what  they  ftrike  ; 
For,  firft,  the  beauteous  fun,  with  vig'rous  ray. 
Melts  fnow,  and  ice,  and  wax,  and  hardens  clay: 
Thus  leather  Ihrinks  in  fire ;   but  gold  and  brafs 
DLTolve  ;  flames  foften  all  the  rigid  mafs  : 
Thus  water  ftrengthens  fteel,  grown  weak  by  heat, 
But  gently  foftens  fkins,  and  boiling  meat :      950 
Leaves  of  wild  olives  yield  a  fwect  repaft 
To  goats  ;  to  man  a  rough  and  bitter  tafte  : 
Thus  pigs  fly  fweetcft  odours  ;  thofe  that  pleafc 
And  tickle  man,  offend  and  poifon  thefe  ; 
Vet  they  will  roll  in  dung,  in  filth  delight ; 
Though  fqueaniiih  man  can  fcarce  endure  the 
fight. 

Befides  :  We  muft  remember, 

Since  things  conipos'd  do  num'rous  pores  com- 
prife,  [fize : 

Thofe  muft;  have  dilF'rent  (Kape,  and  diif'rent 
In  animals,  are  various  organs  found,  960  ' , 

And  each  the  proper  objeAs  gently  wound  ;      > 
One  tafte,  another  fmell,  another  found.  J 

Some  thiogs  through  ftones,  or  filver,  gold,  or 

brafs, 
Some  move  through  wood  alone,  and  others  glafs  : 
And  thofe  that  pafs  the  fame,  not  always  flow 
With  equal  eafe,  and  cut  their  paffage  through  : 
And  this  depends  on  the  varieties,  "^ 

And  difference  of  pores  in  fliape  and  fize,  \ 

Which  things  of  diff 'rent  texture  ftill  comprize.  ) 
Thefe  things  thus  prov'd,  I  now  will  iwcCi 
the  caufe,  97°  (. 

Explain  the  magnet,  fliow  thee  why  it  draws    f 
And  brings  rough  iron  to  its  fund  embrace.        J 

Firft,  from  the  magnet  num'rous  parfi  arife 
And  fwiftly  move  ;   the  ftone  gives  vaft  fupplies; 
Which,  fpringing  ftill  in  conftant  ftreams,  difplace 
The  neighb'ring  air,  and  make  an  empty  fpace ; 
So  when  the  fteel  comes  there,  fome  parts  begin 
To  leap  on  through  the  void,  and  enter  in. 
But  fince  they're  twin'd,  the  foremoft  parts  muft 

bring 
The  latter  on,  and  fo  move  all  the  ring  :         980 
For  parts  of  fteel  are  very  ftriiftly  join'd, 
.Scarce  any  compounds  are  ib  clofely  twin'd. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  when  the  foremoft  ftrove. 
The  other  parts  (hould  ftir,  and  all  fliould  move  ; 
Which  ftill  they  do,  they  ftill  prefs  farther  on, 
Until  they  reach,  and  join  the  willing  ftone. 
The  fteel  will  move  to  feek  the  ftone's  em-"^ 
brace,  i 

Or  up,  or  down,  or  t'any  other  place,  T 

Which  viray  foever  lies  the  empty  fpace.  J 

Not  that  the  heavy  fteel  by  nature  flies,  990 

But  blows  without  will  force,  and  majce  it  rife. 

Befides,  the  air  before  the  fteel  is  rare, 
And  emptier  than  it  was,  and  weaker  far ; 
And  therefore  all  the  air  that  lies  behind 
©rown  ftrong,  and  gath'ring  like  a  fubtle  wind, 
Tkans.  U. 
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Muft  force  it  on,  for  ftill  the  atntiefit  air 
Endeavours,  ftill  contends  to  drive  it  near  ; 
But  then  alone  can  move  it,  when  the  fpace 
Is  free,  and  fit  to  take  the  coming  mafs.  9  J9 

This  fills  the  pores,  and  then  with  fubtle  gales 
Drives  on  the  fteel,  as  win^ls  great  fiiips,  and  fails. 
Befides,  all  compounds  hold  fome  parts  of  air  j 
For  ev'ry  compound  is  by  nature  rare  : 
This  lurking  air,  no  doul't,  with  nimble  wing. 
And  conftant  turn,-,  ftili  whirls  and  beats  the  ring  : 
Bur,  once  determin'd  forward,  keeps  the  courfe 
It  firft  rcceiv'd,  and  that  way  bends  its  force. 
But  more  than  this  :  coy  ftcel  v?JU  foraetimea 
move. 
And  fly  the  ftriving  ftone,  and  ceafe  Co  love. 
And  thus  ftcel  filings,  I  have  of'en  known. 
In  little  brazen  pots  htld  o'er  the  ilone, 
Will  ftrive,  and  kap.  as  e.iger  tu  be  gone  ; 
Bccaufe  the  little  brazen  parts,  that  rear, 
Fill  all  the  fteel'A  fmall  pores,  and  lettle  there  : 
And  fo  the  other  rifing  ftreams,  that  come 
From  magnets,  find  no  way,  no  open  rooni, 
And  therefore  ftrike  :    thus,  flying  through  the" 

brafs. 
They  rudely  beat,  and  drive  away  the  mafs; 
Which  otherwife  they'd  take  to  their  embrace. 

Befides,  no  wonder  this  alone  fliould  feel  10%0 
The  loadftone's  power,  and  that  move  only  fteel, 
For  fome  their  weight  fecures,  as  gold  ;  and  fonie 
Their  pores :    they  give  the  ftreams  too  large  a 

room ; 
And  fo  they  find  an  eafy  paflage  through, 
And  thus  the  fuhftance  ne'er  endures  the  blow  S 
But  fteel,  when  brazen  parts  fill  ev'ry  pore, 
.And  fettle  there,  when  it  ca.i  take  no  more, 
Is  then  prepar'd  to  take  the  fubtile  ftiove 
The  loadftone's  ftreams  can  give,  and  fit  to  move 
Nor    is    there   fricndftiip    'twixt   thefe   two' 
alone ; 
A  thoufand  things  befides,  but  one 
Agree  :   thus  lime  will  faften  only 
Thus  glue,  hard  boards;  and  we  may  often  view 
The  folid  table  break  before  the  glue  •; 
Thus  pure  and  fountain  ftream*  will  mix  with 

wine, 
But  oil  and  heavy  pitch  refufe  to  join  J 
The  purple's  blood  givei  wool  fo  deep  a  ftain, 
That  we  can  never  wafti  it  out  again  j 
No,  pour  on  all  the  fea,  'tis  pU  in  vain. 
Solder  ignobly  weds  the  golden  mafs  I040 

To  filver;  proper  folder  lead  to  brafs : 
Befides  thefe  mcntion'd,  there's  a  thoufand  more  : 
But  ftav  ;  what  need  of  fuch  a  num'rous  ftore  i* 
VvHiy  ftiould  I  wafte  my  time,  and  trouble  thi  e?' 
Take  ail  in  ftiort :  of  things,  whofe  parts  agree, 
Whofe  feeds,  oppos'd  to  pores,  fecurely  lie, 
'Fhe  union  there  is  ftroncr,  and  firm  the  tie  : 
Others  by  rings  and  hooks  ate  join'd  in  one  ; 
This  way  combine  the  loving  fteel  and  ftone. 
Now  next  I'll  fmg  what  caufes  plagues  cre-"l 
ate,  iojo  \^ 

What  drives  a  peftilence,  fwoln  big  with  fate,    T 
To  wafte,  and  lay  a  nation  defolate.  3 

Fve  prov'd,  that  num'rous  vital  parts  do  fill 
The  air :  fo  num'roub  too  are  <^^  that  kilu 
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Thefe  poifons,  -wlietlier  from  the  threat'ning  fcies, 
Like  clouds,  they  fall,  or  from  the  earth  ari/e, 
"When  (he's  grown  pu^nd  by  the  rains,  or  fvveats 
Such  noxious  vapours,  prefs'd  by  fcorching  heats, 
liifcd  the  lower  air,  and  hence  proceed 
All  raging  plagues;  thefe  all  dikafes  breed.  1060 

A  traveller,  in  ev'ry  place  he  fees, 
Or  hazards,  cr  endures  a  new  difeafe, 
Becaufe  the  air  or  water  difagrees. 
How  diif'rent  is  the  air  of  Britain's  ifle, 
Prom  that  which  plays  upon  the  wand'rin^  Nile  ? 
"What  diff'rent  air  does  Pontus'  fnows  embrace, 
Prom    that    which  fans  the  fun-burnt   Indian's 
face  ? 
And  as  mens  fliape  or  colour  difagrees. 
So  ev'ry  nation  has  its  own  difeale  : 
The  lepers  are  to  Egypt  only  known,  lo;o 

Thefe  wretches  drink  of  Nilus*  flreams  alone  : 
Athens,  the  mufes'  feat,  and  chief  dehght. 
Offends  the  feet;  Achaia  hurts  the  fight : 
And  thus  in  ev'ry  land  a  new  difeafe,  -\ 

Hew  pains  on  all  the  other  members  feize,         C 
And  oifF'rent  air  is  flill  the  caufe  of  thefe.  J 

Thus  often  when  one  country's  air  is  blown 
Into  another,  andforfakes  its  own, 
It  fpoils  the  wholefome  air  where'er  It  goes, 
And,  like  itfelf,  makes  all  unfit  for  us.  1080 

Thence  plagues  arife;   and  thefe  defcend  and 
pafs 
Into  our  fountains,  tender  corn,  and  grafs, 
Or  other  food,  or  hang  within  the  air, 
Held  up  by  fatal  wings,  and  threaten  there  : 
So,  while  we  think  we  live,  and  draw  our  breath, 
Thofe  parts  muft  enter  in,  and  foU'wing  death. 
Thus  plagues  do  often  feize  the  lab'ring  ox, 
And  raging  rots  deftroy  our  tender  flocks : 
And  thus  the  thing's  the  fame,  if  winds  do  bear 
From  other  countries  an  unufual  air,  109© 

And  fit  to  raife  a  plague  and  fever  here : 
Or  if  we  travel  all,  and  fuck  it  there. 

A   plague,    thus   rais'd,    laid   learned    Athens 
wafte;  [pafs'd. 

Through  ev'ry  flreet,  through  all  the  town  it 
Blaftiiig  both  man  and  beaft  with  pois'nous  wind: 
Death  fled  before,  and  ruin  flalk'd  behind. 
Prom  Egypt's  burning  fands  the  fever  came. 
More  hot  than  thofe  rhat  rais'd  the  deadly  flame: 
The  wind,  that  bore  the  fate,  went  {lowly  on, 
And,  as  it  went,  was  heard  to  figh  and  groan. 
At  laft  the  raging  plague  did  Athens  feize,    iioi 
The  plague,  and  death  attending  the  difeafe. 
Then  men  did  die  by  heaps,  by  heaps  did  fall, 
And  the  whole  city  made  one  funeral. 

Firft,  fierce  unufual  heats  did  feize  the  head  ; 
The  glowing  eyes,  with  blood-fhot  beams,  look'd 

red. 
Like  blazing  ftars,  approaching  fate  forelhow'd  : 
The   mouth   and  jaws  were  fill'd  with  clotted 

blood ; 
The  throat  with  ulcers ;    the  tongue  could  fpeak 
no  more,  1 105 

But,  overflow'd  and  drown'd  in  putrid  gore. 
Grew  ufclefs,  rough,   and  fcarce  could  make  a 

moan. 
Nay  fcarce  enjoy'd  the  wretched  pow'r  to  groan 


Next  through  the  jaws,  the  plague  did  reach 
the  breaft. 
And  there  the  heart,  the  feat  of  life,  poflefs'd  : 
Then   life  began  to  fail :     flrange  flinks  did") 
come  / 

From  ev'ry  putrid  breaft,  as  from  a  tomb  :         f 
A  fad  prefage,  that  death  prepar'd  the  room.     J 

The  body  weak,  the  mind  did  fadly  wait,  11 18 
And  fear'd,  but  could  not  fly,  approaching  fate  : 
To  thefe  fierce  pains  were  join'd  continual  care, 
And  fad  complainings,  groans,  and  deep  defpair, 
Tormenting,  vexing  fobs,  and  deadly  fighs, 
Which  rais'd  convulfions,  broke  the  vital  ties 
Of  mind  and  limbs,  and  fo  the  patient  dies. 

Yet  touch  the  limbs,  the  warmth  appear'd  not 
great, 
It  feem'd  but  little  more  than  nat'ral  heat ; 
The  body,  red  with  ulcers,  fwoln  with  pains. 
As  when  the  facred  fire  fpreads  o'er  the  veins. 
But  all  within  was  fire;   fierce  flames  did  burn. 
No  clothes  could  be  endur'd,  no  garments  worn  ; 
But  all,  as  if  the  plague  that  fir'd  their  blood, 
Deftroy'd  all  virtue,  modefty,  and  good,         IIJS 
Lay  naked,  wifliing  ftill  for  cooling  air, 
Or  ran  to  fprings,  and  hop'd  to  find  it  there : 
And  fome  leapt  into  wells;  in  vain  the  heat. 
Or  fliU  increas'd,  or  ftill  remain'd  as  great. 
In  vain  they  drank;  for  when  the  water  came 
To  th'  burning  breaft,  it  hifs'd  before  Uie  flame : 
And  through  each  mouth  did  ftreams  of  vapours 

Lil-e  clouds,  and  darken'd  all  the  ambient  fkies. 

The  pains  continu'd,  and  the  body  dead, 
And  ftnfclefs  all,  before  the  foul  was  fled  : 
Phyficians  came,  and  faw,  and  fliook  their  head._, 
No  fleep,  the  pain'd  and  weary'd  man's  delight^ 
Their  fiery  eyes,  like  ftars,  wak'd  all  the  night. 
Befides,  a  thoufand  fymptoms  more  did  wait, 
And  told  fad  news  of  coming  hafty  fate  : 
DiftraAed  mind,  and  fad  and  furious  eyes; 
Short  breath,  or  conftant,  deep,  and  hollow  fighs. 
And  buzzing  ears;  and  much,  and  frothy  fweat. 
Spread   o'er   the  reck;    and  fpittle,   thin  with 

heat,  iiji 

But  fait  and  yellow;  and  the  jaws,  being  rough, 
Could  hardly  be  thrown  up  with  violent  cough  : 
The  nerves  contradled,  ftrength  in  hands  did  fail, 
And  cold  crept  from  the  feet,  and  fpread  o'er  all : 
And  when  death  came  at  laft,  it  chang'd  the  nofe, 
And  made  it  fliarp,  and  prefs'd  the  noftrils  clofe ; 
Hollow'd  the  temples,  forc'd  the  eye-balls  in. 
And  chill'd  an<i  harden'd  all,  and  ftretch'd  the 

flcin.  IIJ9 

They  lay  not  long,  but  foon  did  life  refign  : 
The  warning  was  but  (hort,  eight  days  or  nine. 

If  any  liv'd,  and  fcap'd  the  fatal  day. 
And  if  their  loofenefs  purg'd  the  plague  away, 
Or  ulcers  drain'd;  yet  they  would  foon  decay  .^ 
Their  weakneLs  kill'd  them  ;    or   their  poifon'd 

blood,  [flow'd. 

And  ftrength,  with  horrid  pains,  through  noftrils 
But  thofe  that  felt  no  flux,  the  ftrong  difeafe 
Did  oft  defcend,  and  wretched  members  feize  : 
And  there  it  rag'd  with  cruel  pains  and  fmart; 
Too  weak  to  kill  the  whole, it  took  a  part :  11 70 
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Some  loft  their  eyes,  and  fome  prolong'd  their 

breath, 
By  lofs  of  hands  :  fo  ftrong  the  fear  of  death  I 
The  minds  of  fome  did  dull  oblivion  blot; 
And  they  their  anions  and  thximfelves  forgot. 

And  though  the  fcatter'd  bodies  naked  lay,    ~\ 
Yet  beads  refus'd  ;  the  birds  fled  all  away,  J- 

And  us'd  their  wings  to  fhun  their  eafy  prey  :  J 
They  fled   the  flench :    whom  tyrant  hunger 

pref5'd, 
And  forc'd  to  tafte,  he  prov'd  a  wretche 
The  price  was  life :   It  was  a  coftly  fea 
Few   birds  appear'd ;    no   wing   could  ferve  for 
flight  :  [night  : 

The   beafts   icarce   dar'd  to  truft  themfelves  to 
The  plague  walk'd  through  the  woods  :    in  ev'ry 
den  [men. 

They  lay,  and  figh'd,  and  groan'd,  and  dy'd,  like 
The  faithful  dogs  did  lie  in  ev'ry  (Ireet, 
And  dy'd  at  their  departing  maimers'  feet. 

Dit'order'd  funerals  were  hurry'd  on  ;  "^ 

Nu  decent  mourners,  nor  a  friendly  groan  :         > 
NegleAing  others'  fates,  ail  wept  their  own 

No  common  remedy  did  health  impart 
To  all ;  phyfic  was  grown  a  private  art  : 
For  that  which  gave  to  one  frefh  vigour,  eafe, 
And  health,  and  fbrength,  and  conquer'd  the  dif- 

eafe; 
Ev'n  the  fame  thing,  with  equal  art  apply'd, 
Another  took,  and  by  the  phyfic  dy'd. 

All  the  infefted  lay  in  deep  defpair, 
Expecfting  coming  death  with  conftant  fear  ; 
Pale  ghofls  did  walk  before  their  eyes,  and  fright: 
No  dawning  hopes  broke  through  their  difmal 
night,  II99 

No  thoughts  of  help  :    this  was  a  grievous  ill, 
This  fharpen'd  the  plague's  rage  ;  thefe  fears  did 
kill. 

Eefides,  the  fierce  infeAion,  quickly  fpread, 
When  one  poor  wretch  was  fall'n,  to  others  fled  : 
One  kill'd.  the  murderer  did  caft  his  eye 
Around,  and,  if  he  faw  a  witnefs  by, 
Seiz'd  him,  for  fear  of  a  difcovery. 
Thofe  wretches  too,  that  greedy  to  live  on, 
Or  fled,  or  left  infe<5led  friends  alone. 
Strait  felt  their  punlfliment,  and  quickly  found 
No    flight    could    lave,    no    place    fecure    from 
wound:  laio 

A  ftrcng  infeiflion  all  their  walk  attends; 
They  fall  as  much  negleiSled  as  their  friends  : 
Like  rotten  fheep,  they  die  in  wretched  ftate; 
And  none  to  pity,  or  to  mourn  their  fate. 


} 


Thofe  whom  their  friends'  complaints,  and  pi- 
teous cries. 
Did  force  to  come,  and  fee  their  miferies, 
Receiv'd  th'  infeiftious  and  the  fatal  breath  : 
An  inn'cent  murd'rer  he  that  gave  the  death. 
This  kind  of  death  was  heft  ;  io  men  did  choofe 
(.\   wretched   choice!)    this   way   their   life  to 

lofe :  1240 

Some  rajs'd  their  friends  a  pile  ;  that  cfSce  done, 
Return'd,  and  griev'd,  and  then  prepar'd  their 
A  treble  mifchicf  this,  and  no  relief:  [own  ; 

Not  one  but  fuffer'd  death,  difeafe,  or  grief. 
The    fliepherd,   midfl   his  flocks,   refign'd  his 

breath  :  [death  : 

Th'  infedled   ploughman   burnt,  and  flarv'd  to 
By  plague  and  famine  both  the  deed  was  done  : 
The  ploughman  was  too  flrong  to  yield  to  one  : 
Here  dyin;j  parents  on  their  children  call, 
There   children  on  their  parents  breath'd  their 

laft :  1230 

Th'  infedted  ploughman  from  the  country  came, 
They  came,   and  brought  with  them  additional 

flame : 
Men  flock'd  from  ev'ry  part,  all  places  fiU'd  : 
Where  crowds  were  great,  by  heaps  the  licknefs 

kiU'd  : 
Some  in  the  flreets,  fome  near  the  fountains  lay. 
Which  quench'd  their  flame,   but  wafh'd  their 

foul  away; 
And  fome  in  public,  half  alive,  half  dead. 
With  filthy  cov'rings  o'er  their  members  fpread, 
Did  lie  and  rot ;  the  fkin,  the  poor  remains 
Of  all  the  flefh,  the  ftarting  bones  contains,  1240 
All  cover'd  o'er  with  ulcers,  vext  with  pains. 

Death  now  had  fill'd  the  temples  of  the  gods: 
The  priefts  themfelves,  not  beafls,  are  th'  altar's 

loads  : 
Now  no  religion,  now  no  gods  were  fear'd ; 
Greater  than  all  the  prcfent  plague  appear'd  s 
All  laws  of  burial  loft,  and  all  confus'd: 
No  folemn  fires,  no  decent  order  us'd ; 
But,  as  the  ftate  of  things  would  then  permit, 
Men  burn'd  their  friends,  nor  look'd  on  juft  and 

fit:  ♦ 

And  want  and  poverty  did  oft  engage  125O 

A  thoufand  ads  of  violence  and  rage  ; 
Some,  O  imperious  want !  a  carcafc  fpoll. 
And  burn  their  friend  upon  another's  pile ; 
And  then  would  ftrive,  and  fight,  and  flill  defend, 
And  often  rather  die,  than  leave  their  friend  : 
The  other  loft  his  pile  by  pjous  theft ; 
A  poor  pofTefFion !  all  that  fate  had  left. 


} 
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LtJCRETiDs,  who,  throughout  bis  whole  poem, 
is  profufely  lavifh  in  praife  of  Epicurus,  begins 
this  fixth  and  laft  book  with  the  praifes  of 
Athens ;  which  city,  he  declares,  men  ought  to 
honour  and  revere,  not  only  becaufe  humanity, 


learning,  religion,  the  tillage  of  the  earth,  the 
ufe  of  corn,  laws,  and  civil  focieries,  are  believed 
to  have  taken  rife  there,  and  to  have  been  from 
thence  diftributed  amongft  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth :  [Ci«ro  Orat.  pro  Flacco.  •'  Ab  Atbepis 
Rrij 
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enim  huQianltas,  JoArina,  religio,  fruges,  jura, 
leges  orta,  atque  in  onines  terras  diftributa  pu- 
tantui  :"]  but  chiefly  bccaufe  it  was  the  place 
that  gave  birth  to  Epicurus,  who,  when  he  ob- 
ferved  men  flowing  in  abundance  of  all  things 
neceflary  to  lead  a  happy  and  quiet  life,  and  that 
nevcrthelefs  they  walled  their  days  in  cares,  and 
forrows,  amd  anxieties,  applied  himfelf  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  this  great  evil ;  and  at  length 
difcovered,  that  the  veffel  itfelf,  that  is,  the  mind 
of  man,  was  the  caufe  of  this  calamity  :  for,  as 
whatever  things  we  put  into  a  (linking  vefl'el  are 
foon  corrupted  and  tainted  with  the  fame  olTen- 
five  odour ;  in  like  manner,  if  the  mind  of  man 
be  inOncere,  and  not  found,  he  will  never  be  able 
fo  to  govern  himfelf,  as  may  be  moft  conducive 
to  his  own  felicity :  In  the  firft  place,  therefore, 
he  fays,  that  Epicurus  was  the  man  who  firfl 
purged  and  cleanfed  the  minds  of  thofe  whom  he 
inllru(5led  in  wifdom  ;  to  whofe  affections  he  put 
Hops  and  bounds  of  reflraint ;  from  whofe  minds 
he  expelled  terror;  to  whom  he  revealed  the 
chief  good,  and  fhowed  the  eafy  and  dire<5  road 
that  leads  to  the  attainment  of  it ;  to  whom  he 
taught  the  means  to  obviate  all  evils,  and,  laftly, 
whom  he  proved  to  be  tormented  with  vain 
anxieties,  and  to  tremble,  and  be  difquieted  with 
cauftlels  and  empty  fears.  And  this  iii  what  the 
poet  fays  in  the  firft  thirty-fevcn  verfes  of  this 
book. 

Ver.  1.  Athens. '\  The  moft  famous  and  ancient 
city  nf  Greece,  fituare  on  the  fea  coaft  of  Attica, 
and  built  by  Cecrops,  A.  M  2407.  and  from 
him  called  Cecropia :  As  to  its  name,  Athens, 
the  failles  fay,  that  a  conteft  arifing  between 
Neptune  and  Minerva,  which  of  them  fhould 
give  the  name  to  that  city,  the  gods,  to  compole 
the  difference,  were  pleafed  to  decree,  that  the 
city  fhould  be  called  by  the  name  of  either  of 
them,  who  fhould  confer  the  greateft  benefit  on 
mankind.  The  gods  were  affembled  in  judg- 
ment, and  Neptune  darted  his  trident  againft  the 
earth,  which  opening  was  delivered  of  a  horfe, 
a  warlike  animal :  Minerva  ftruck  her  fpear  into 
the  ground,  and  up  (larts  an  olive-tree,  the  em- 
blem of  peace.  The  gods  decided  it  in  favour  of 
Minerva,  who  named  the  city  Athena;,  from  her 
own  name,  'A67,in,  for  fo  the  Greeks  called  her. 

Juftin.  lib.  ii.  Cicero  pro  Flacc.  Diodorus  Si- 
cul.  lib.  xiii.  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  56.  fay,  that  the 
Athenians  were  the  firft  who  taught  men,  that 
fed  before  upon  acorns,  to  plough  the  earth,  and 
to  fow  corn  ;  and  that  they  were  the  firft  like- 
wife  who  made  laws,  and  compelled  men  to  quit 
their  favage  way  of  life,  and  to  enter  into  civil 
focicties. 

Ver.  6.  Epicurus.]  Of  whom,  B.  I.  v.  88.  and 
the  beginning  of  B   111. 

Ver.  9.  Ibis  at^d  the  following  varfe  are  tran- 
fcribed  out  of  Cowley's  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Mrs.  Phillips.  A  pyramid  is  a  figure  broad  at 
bottom,  and  fmaller  and  (harper  by  degrees  up- 
wardn,  till  it  end  in  a  point  like  ou'  fpire-ftee- 
ples.  Ii  is  fo  called  from  «rv^,  fire,  becaufe  Same 
afcends  in  chat  figure. 


Ver.  17.  This  and  the  following  verfe  ntn  thuf 
in  the  original : 

Intellcxit  ibi  vitium  vas  efHcere  Ipfum, 
Omniaque  illius  vitio  corrumpier  intiis. 

Where  by  **/,  the  vefTel,  the  poet  means  the 
mind  of  man :  for,  in  like  manner  as  a  veffel, 
when  it  is  once  imbued  with  an  unfavoury  odour, 
-  corrupts  all  the  liquors  it  receives :  fo  men  too, 
fays  the  poet,  becaufe  they  have  admitted  into 
their  minds  the  fear  of  the  gods,  and  the  dread 
of  punilhments  after  death,  do  therefore  lead 
their  lives  in  tormenting  inquietudes,  while 
anxious  cares  fludhiate  in  their  uneafy  breafts; 
from  v/hich  cares  and  terrors  they  might  deliver 
their  minds,  if  they  would  once  confider  and  be- 
lieve that  the  gods  are  not  the  authors  of  things, 
and  that  death  to  them  is  nothing :  an  impious 
aflertion,  but  the  main  drift  of  our  poet. 

Ver.  19.  Dryden  from  Juvenal,  Sat.  10. 

Such  is  the  gloomy  ftate  of  mortals  here, 
We  know  not  what  to  wifh,  nor  what  to  fear; 
Ev'n  he  who  grafp'd  the  world's  exhaufted  ftorc, 
Yet  never  had  enough,  but  wilh'd  for  more, 
Rais'd  a  top-heavy  tow'r,  of  monftrous  height. 
Which,  mould'ring,  crulh'd  him  underneath  the 
weight. 

Ver.  ao.  Lucretius  here  alludes  to  the  fable  of 
the  Danaides,  or  daughters  of  Danaus;  of  whon> 
book  iii.  ver.  1005.  The  alluCon  is  clear  in  the 
original,  though  obfcure  in  this  tranflation. 

Ver.  26.  For  Epicurus  would  have  had  men 
fet  bounds  to  their  defires,  and  content  themfelves 
with  what  the  neceflities  of  nature  required  :  for 
he  faid,  that  the  things,  that  are  neither  neceifary 
nor  natural,  are  infinite  in  number,  and  fit  only 
for  fools. 

He  delivered  the  minds  of  men  from  fear,  hj 
proving  the  foul  to  be  mortal,  by  takittg  away  all 
beliefof  Providence,  and  overthrowing  all  religion; 
for  he  taught  that  the  gcds  need  not  be  feared  be- 
caufe they  cannot  be  angry ;  and  that  no  fenfe  re- 
mains after  death.  An  opinion  no  lefs  weak  thaa 
impious. 

Ver.  29.  Epicurus  held  that  all  the  ills,  to 
which  mortality  is  fubjedt,  happen  from  chance, 
or  are  the  efFe(fts  of  nature  :  and  that  all  the  ca- 
lamities that  attend  us,  of  what  kind  foevcr 
they  be,  muft  be  afcribed  to  one  of  thofe  two 
caufes :  all  is  chance  or  nature  :  there  is  no  third 
to  fly  to  :  for  the  god  of  Epicurus,  as  Tertullian 
more  than  once  obferves,  "  pene  nemo  eft,"  it 
next  to  nobody. 

Ver.  32.  You  will  find  thefc  fix  verfes  in  the 
fecond  book,  ver.  5S.  See  there  the  note  upon 
them. 

Ver.  38.  Hitherto  has  been  only  the  pralfe  of 
Epicurus  and  of  Athens.  Now  follows  in  58  verfes, 
an  explication  of  the  argument  of  this  book.  He 
fays,  that  having  in  the  preceding  book  treated  of 
the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  of  the  celeftial 
motions,  he  will  now  difpute  of  meteors,  and  of 
the  other  woadfous  %&%&%  of  nature,  which  mea 
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^ho  are  ignorant  of  the  caures  of  fhem,  afcribe  to 
the   ^<i<h:  whence    proceed,   religion,    the   vain   ' 
dread  of  powers  above,  groundleft  fears,  idle  ap- 
prth'  iifions,  tormenting  anxieties,  &c.     Thcfe  arc 
the  j-uin  of  iruc  pjety,,and  the  rcafon  that  vain  fu-  ; 
perftition  reigns  in  the  minds  of  deluded  and  mif-  j 
taken  man. 

Ver.  4%.  Here  our  tranflator  has  wholly  omit- 
ted the  three  following  verfes  of  his  author ; 

Quandoquidem  fcmel  infignem  confccndcre  cur- 
rum 
Vincendi  fpes  hortata  eft,  atque  obvia  curfu 
Qvx  fuerant  font  placate  converfa  furore. 

And  indeed  Lambinus  utterly  rejeds  them  :  and 
the  other  inrerprettrs  read  them  fo  varicufly,  and 
give  them  fuch  different  explications  a»  evidently 
ftiows,  that,  upon  clic  whole  matter,  they  knew 
rot  well  what  t'>  make  of  them  :  and  for  thefc 
reafons  I  refolved  not  to  add  them  in  the  text  of 
this  tranflation. 

Ver.  43.  He  means  the  meteors,  thunder, 
lightning,  ftorms,  whirlwinds,  rain,  fhow,  hail, 
&c. 

Ver,  47.  This  fimilitude,  though  it  be  not  in 
the  original,  is  fo  pertinently,  applied  in  this 
place,  that  Lucretius  himfclf,  were  he  living, 
would  judge  it  worthy  of  him. 

Ver.  48.  This  and  the  two  following  verfes 
are  in  book  1.  ver.  185.  and  they  fliould  be  re- 
peated again  below  after  ver.  91.  of  this  tranOa- 
tion,  for  Lucretius  does  fo  in  the  original,  but 
Creech  has  nevcrthelefs  omitted  thtm  iii  that 
place. 

Ver.  51.  This,  and  the  ten  verfes  that  follow 
it,  are  likewife  repeated  from  book  v.  ver.  87. 

Ver.  57.  Severe  and  cruel  gods;  whom  fuch 
wretches  as  are  ignorant  of  the  caufes  of  things, 
fear  and  adore,  as  if  they  were  the  authors  of 
them.     See  Book  v.  ver.  94. 

Ver.  Co.  This  and  the  two  ne»t  verfes  are  in 
book  i.  ver.  99.  as  well  as  book  v.  »er.  96. 

Ver.  71.  Horace  in  like  manner  : 

-Namque  Deos  didicifecurum  agere  aevumi 


Nee  fi  quid  miri  faciat  Natura,  Deos  id 
Trifles  ex  alto  coeli  demittere  tedto. 

Ver.  78.  Epicurus  fooliihly  believed,  that  a 
god,  who  forefces  all,  prottdls  all,  and  provides 
for  all,  mufl  be  indeed,  a  terrible  and  dreadful 
god  :  infomuch,  that  tlie  image  of  fuch  a  god  can 
never  enter  into  the  mind  of  man,  but  anxiety, 
fear,  and  terror  will  be  tiie  immediate  efTccft. 

Ver  8a.  It  is  next  to  incredible  to  believe,  to 
how  great  a  degree  wilful  ignorance  -and  diilnefs 
prevailed  among  the  ancients ;  and  that  too,  even 
in  the  midft  of  Athens,  the  chief  feat  of  learnirig. 
Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Nicias,  tells  us  ;  that  they 
could  not  difcover  the  rcafon  of  the  eclipfesof  the 
moon,  but  thought  it  a  portent  that  foreboded 
feme  great  difafler.  For,  fays  he,  Anaxagoras, 
who  firft  treated  cf  the  celefiial  phcnomencns, 
durll  not  difcourfe  of  them  in  public,  but  only  in 
private,  and  with  fome  particular  friends;  for 
Ijeithsr   natural  philofophers,  nor  thofe  they  cal- 


led iltrua^D'Ai'yn,  '•  <•  fuch  a«  argticd  concerning 
meteors ;  were  fuffcred  among  them  :  they  being 
looked  on  as  men,  who  endeavoured  to  limit  the 
Divine  Power,  and   to  derogate  from  it,  by  af- 
cribing  all  things  to    natural  caufes :  for   which 
reafon  Protagoras  was  hanilhcd,  and  Anaxagora? 
thrown  into  prifon  :  but  Pericles  with  much  ado, 
procured  him  to  be  fet  at  liberty  :  Socraf«8  wa« 
taken  off,  merely  for  the  name  of  a  philofophcr  : 
for  he  was  averfc  to  ftudies  of  that  nature.     At 
length,  the  authority   of  Plato,  as  well  by  reafon 
of  the  probity  of  his  life,  as  for  that  he  fubjedlcd 
natural  effeds,  to  more  potent  and  divine  caufes, 
wiped   off  the   fcandal   from   thofe   ftudies,  and 
opened  a  way  to  the  doiSrine  of  the  mathematics. 
Thus  Plurarch ;  who,  in  the  life  of  Pericles,  far- 
ther teaches  us,  what  great  advantages  that  Athe- 
nian   general   gained   by    his   acquaintance  with 
Anaxagoras :  for  he  there  informs  us,  that  he  de- 
livered   his  niind    from    all    fuperflition,   which 
ftrikts  a  terror   into  thofe,  who  are   ignorant  of 
theca.ifesof  the  celeftial    meteors;  and   tremble 
at  the  things  above,  which  conftemafion,  adds  the 
fame  author,   the   knowledge    of   natural   caufes 
takes    away;  and,    inftead    of  that  frightful  and 
difquieting  fuperflition,  infj-ircs  a  lecurc  and  quiet 
religion   together  with  good  hoje.     Thus  wc  fee 
to  what  tend  the  endeavours  of  Lucretius,  in  thfe 
following  difputatioD,  and  how  much  they  ought 
to  be  eiletmed. 

Ver.  89.  This  relates  to  the  difcipline  of  the 
Thufcans :  of  which  Cicero  in  the  fecond  book 
de  Divinat.  "  Coelum  in  fex  decim  partes  divife. 
runt  Etrufci :  facile  id  quidem  fuit,  quatu^r,  quas 
nos  habemus,  duplicate  :  poft  idem  itcrum  facerc, 
ut  ex  eo  dicerenf,  fulmen  qun  ex  parte  vcniCTet." 
The  Thufcans  divided  the  heaven  into  {i.aeen 
parts:  it  was  indeed  eafy  for  them  to  do  fo,  by 
doubling  the  four  we  have,  and  then  doing  the 
fame  again  :  that  they  might  know  by  that  means, 
from  what  part  comes  the  lightning  :  but  the  fame 
quarters  were  fometimes  reckoned  lucky,  fome- 
times  unlucky,  lucky  as  in  this  of  Virgil ; 

. — Subitoque  fragorc 

Intonuit  Ixvum.  yLn.  ii.  ver.  692. 

Unlucky,  as  in  this  of  the  fame  poet, 

S.'Epe  malum  hoc  nobis,  fi  mens  non  Izva  fuiffet, 
De  ccelo  ta<Slas  meniini  praedicere  quercus : 
Sxpc  iinillra  cava  prsedixit  ab  ilice  cornix. 

£clog.  I. 

Thus  the  left  fide  was  ambiguoufly  taken  by  the 
Romans  ofien  as  a  good  omen,  often  as  a  bad  : 
and  the  rigiit,  in  like  manner,  was  fometimes  a 
lucky  cmen,  fometimes  unlucky  But  whence 
came  the  fame  part  to  have  f.  differert,  nay,  con- 
trary a  power  ?  Was  it  btcaufe,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  their  aufpices,  they  fometimes  had  re- 
gard to  the  place  and  fite  <  f  the  gods,  by  whom 
thofe  bi. dings  were  given  them,  and  fometimes  to 
that  of  the  augurs,  who  afked  thofe  tokens  of 
the  gods.>  for  the  right  of  the  giver  is  the  left 
of  the  afker  or  receiver  :  fome  favour  this  opi- 
nion, and  ground  their  belief  on  the  teftioiony  of 
R  r  iij 
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Plutarch  lib.  de  Quxftionibus  Romanis:  but  Ci- 
cero fuggefts  another  reafon,  for  lib.  ii.  de  Divin. 
he  fays,  that  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  take  the 
omens  from  the  right  to  be  beft,  as  the  Romans 
do  thofe  from  the  left.  Hence  the  Romans  may, 
in  the  affair  of  divination,  be  faid  to  fpeak  often 
after  their  own  manner,  often  after  that  of  the 
Greeks.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  amongft  the 
Romans,  in  "  aufpiciis,  quse  fmiftra  funt,  bene 
evcntura  putantur;"  the  aufpiceson  the  left  were 
thought  to  forebode  good  fucccfs  :  as  Alexander 
ab  Alcxandro  in  his  Gen.  dier.  lib.  v.  cap.  1 3  & 
Tiraquel.  on  that  place  prove  at  large  ;  without 
omitting  the  reafon  of  it:  for  they  acquaint  us, 
that  in  taking  their  "  Aufpicia  ex  coelo,"  their 
aufpices  or  omens  from  heaven,  which  was  the 
chief  kind  of  all;  and  on  which  they  mod  depend- 
ed ;  the  thunder  or  lightning  that  came,  from 
heaven,  was  fuppofedto  come  from  the  right  hand 
of  God,  when  it  was  on  the  left  of  the  aufpes,  or 
footh-fayer:  as,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  happen- 
ed on  his  right  fide,  they  believed  it  to  come 
from  the  left  hand  of  God;  becaufe,  they  always 
took  it  for  granted,  that  his  face  was  turned  to- 
wards the  aufpex.  Thus  too  Donatus,  on  the 
"  intonuit  l:Evum,"  of  Virgil,  which  I  cited  be- 
fore, fays,  "Quod  dixit '.a:  vum,  debet  profperumin- 
telligi :  cujus  ratio  hsec  eft  ;  Isva  in  aliis  contraria 
ijgnificant;  in  facris  autem  fignis  idcirco  profpera 
accipiuntur  qua  Iseva  funt,  quia  facrificantis,  vel 
precantis  latus  Isevum  dexterum  eft  ejus,  qui  pof- 
tulata  largitur  "  So  likewife  in  tlie  omens  taken 
from  the  voices  of  birds,  the  rule  was,  tliat  thofe 
on  the  left  were  always  lucky ;  "  feniper  cantus 
Ofcinis,  quum  linifter  eft,  fecundiffimus  fuit,"  fays 
Alexander  ab  Alex,  in  the  place  above  cited  :  in- 
deed he  makes  fome  exceptions  to  this  doiSrine, 
but  delivers  it  in  general  to  be  true.  And  here 
we  may  obferve  by  the  way,  that  of  the  birds, 
from  which  the  ancients  took  their  auguries, 
fome  were  called  Ofcines,  and  from  the  voices 
nf  thefe  they  drew  their  divinations  :  and  others 
Prspetes,  from  the  manner  of  whofe  flight,  they 
took  their  omens  :  crows,  fwalIows,kites,  owls,  and 
fuch  like  birds,  were  counted  inaufpicious ;  and 
others,  as  vultures,  eagles,  fwans,  &c.  in  fome 
cafes  portended  good  luck,  in  others  bad  :  but 
even  this  depended  too  on  which  fide  the  bird 
was;  and  fome  birds  were  held  to  be  lucky  on 
one  fide,  and  unlucky  on  the  other.  A  raven 
was  lucky  on  the  left,  a  crow  on  the  right : 
"  Comix  a  finiftra,  corvus  a  dextr.i,  ratum  facit,'' 
fays  Cicero,  de  Divin.  lib.  i.  But  which  augu- 
ries did  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Latiiis  take  to  be 
left,  which  right  ?  for  both  of  them,  though  they 
fpoke  differently,  yet  meant  the  fame  thing  :  that 
is  to  fay,  the  oriental  omens,  or  thofe  that  came 
from  the  eaft,  did  to  both  of  them  feem  to  be  the 
beft,  for  this  reafon, becaufe  the  beginnii:gof  light 
and  motion  is  from  that  part  of  the  heavens  :  and 
yet  what  the  Greeks  called  right  omens,  the  Ro- 
mans called  left.  Concerning  the  Greeks  it  is 
manifeft  from  Homer,  Iliad,  xii.  ver.  239.  where 
Heflor  fays,  that  he  values  not  the  augural  birds, 
whether  they  go  to  the  right  towards  the  Aurora 


and  _the   fun ;  cr  to   the  left   towards  the  dulkf 
j  wefl: 

i    E(T  £Wi  iii'i  "uffi  zireijs  hw  t  r,'0-''o*]i, 

1   E<T  iT   aoi^ioa,  roiyi,  croit  Z,i^oi  nipiitla' 

j  As  to  the  Romans,  it  is  evident  from  Varro,  who, 
Epift.  Q^iaeft.  lib.  v.  fays, "  A  deorum  fede  cum 
iu  meridiem  fpedles,  ad  finiftram  funt  partes  mun- 
di  exorientes,  ad  dexteram  occtdentes :  factum  ar- 
bitror,  ut  ftniftra  roeliora  aufpicia,  quam  dcxrera, 
tfl'e  e.:iftimentur."  Feftus  Poinpeius  quotes  this 
piiffage,  and  mentions  others  of  the  ancients,  of  the 
fame  opinion  :  which  Pliny,  lib.  ii,  cnp.  54.  con- 
firms in  thefe  words  :  *'  Laeva,  prolpeia  cxifti- 
mantur,  quoniam  lava  parte  .-nundi  '  rtiis  eft.** 
Now  the  reaf  n  of  the  r.ifferent  appellation  is,  be- 
caufe, iu  taking  their  aug'  ries,  the  (.irceks  turned 
themfeives  towards  the  north,  the  Romans  to- 
wards the  fouth.  But  tc  inqtiire  why  they  did  fo, 
would  engage  nie  into  too  long  a  digrcffioi). 

V(.r.  90.  See  belnw,  ver.  379. 

Ver.  92.  The  poet  invokes  his  mufe  in  thefe 
four  veri'es,  of  which,  our  tranflafor,  not  having 
fully  rendered  them,  obliges  me  to  give  the  ori- 
ginal. 

Tu  mihi  fupremx  prsfcripta  ad  Candida  cakis 
Current!  fpatium  pramonllra,  callida  Mufa, 
Calli(;pe,  requies  h.niinum,  divilmque  voluptas  ; 
Te  duce  ut  infigni  capiam  cum  laude  coronam. 

Whence  we  fee,  that,  notwithftaiiding  what  fome 
imagine,  that  Lucretius  never  finifhed'.his  poem, 
or  at  leaft  writ  more  books  that  are  loft,  he  never 
propofed  to  himfelf  to  write  above  fix;  and  that 
he  is  now  haftening  "  ad  prsfcripta  Candida  fu- 
premx cakis  :"  which  Seneca  helps  us  to  explain  : 
for  that  author,  Epift.  19.  teaches.  That  what  in 
the  Circus  was  in  his  day.«  called  Meta,  the  goal, 
the  ancients  called  Calx,  becaufe  the  end  oJ  the 
courfe  was  often  marked  with  chalk.  Calliope 
was  one  of  the  miufes,  fo  called  from  icaXo;,  beau- 
ty, and  01/.,  oTci.  a  voice  :  fhc  was  mother  of  Or- 
pheus, and  prefident  of  heroic  verfe.  See  book  i. 
ver.  93a. 

Ver.  y3.  This  verfe  our  trarflator  feems  to 
have  been  fond  of:  for  he  repeats  it  from  book  i. 
ver.  93O.  where  it  is  placed  with  as  little  autho- 
rity from  Lucretius,  as  it  is  here. 

Ver.  96.  I.,ucretius  begins  his  diTputation  of 
me:eors  ;  and  firft  of  thunders  :  the  various  mo- 
tions and  differences  of  which  he  explain-  feveral 
ways:  and  I.  in  thefe  thirteen  vtrfes,  teaches,  that 
the  noife  of  thunder  is  made  by  the  coUifion  of 
clouds,  that  are  driven  and  dafhed  againft  one 
another  by  adverfe  winds.  And  if  it  be  obje(5led, 
that  clouds  are  rare  and  thin  bodies,  and  there- 
fore very  improper  and  unlikely  to  make  fo  great 
a  noife,  the  anfwer  is,  that  the  clouds  do  not  equal 
ftones  and  wood  in  denfity  ;  nor  on  the  other 
hand,  are  fo  rare  as  mift,  or  fmoke  :  for  then  in- 
deed they  would  vanifti  away  :  but  they  are  how- 
ever of  a  middle  nature  between  both,  and  denfe 
enough  to  contain  hail  and  fnow. 

Diogenes  I.aertius  fays,  this  was  the  opinion  Hi 
EpictJtus  and  Anaxagoras,  and  we  read   in  Stp-* 
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b^us,  tha^  Democrltus  and  the  Stoics  too  were  of 
the  fame  belief ;  nor  does  Seneca  oppofe  it,  cap. 
39.  Nat.  Quseft.  where  he  fays,  "  Quid  enim 
non  quemadmodum  illifx  manus  plaufum  edunt 
fie  illifarum  inter  fe  nubiuni  Ibnus  poteft  elTe  mag- 
Dus  quia  magna  concurrunt  ?"  Since  even  the 
hands  clapped  together  make  a  noife,  why  fnould 
not  the  noife  of  clouds  dafliing  againft  one  ano- 
ther be  great,  feeing  they  are  great  bodies  that 
meet,  and  flrikc  one  another  f  And  to  one  that 
objedled,  "  nubes  impingi  montibus  nee  fonum 
fiere,"  that  clouds  flrike  againfl  mountains,  but 
make  no  noife,  he  anfwers  :  "  Non  quomodocun- 
que  nubes  illifx  funt,  fonant,  fed  fi  apte  funt 
compofitas  ad  fonum  edendum.  Adverfx  inter 
fe  manus  collilk  non  plaudunt:  fed  palfa  cum 
palma  collata  plaufum  facit,"  the  clouds  do  not 
make  a  found  in  what  manner  foever,  they  are 
dafhed  againfl  one  another,  but  only  when  they 
are  compofed  in  a  due  manner  to  make  a  noife  : 
The  backs  of  our  hands  flruck  one  again't  ano- 
ther, do  not  make  that  found  t>f  applaiife,  as  when 
we  clap  one  palm  againft  the  other.  This  was 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ancients,  and,  if  we 
will  give  credit  to  fome  of  our  philofophers  at  this 
day,  it  is  next  to  truth. 

Ver.  98.  For  the  Epicureans  denied  that  it  ever 
thunders,  when  the  iky  is  clear ;  and  therefore 
Horace  when  he  was  about  to  leave  that  fooliih 
wifdom,  as  he  calls  it,  fays, 

— — Namque  diefpiter 

Igne  corufco  nubila  dividens, 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos,  volucremque  currum. 

Ver.  10^.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  explains,  by  a 
comparil'on,  the  noife  that  clouds  make  when  they 
are  dafhed  by  winds  againft  one  another,  and  at 
the  fame  time  brings  a  fecond  explication  of  thun- 
der. For  one  fingle  cloud  driven  by  the  wind,  is 
fometimes  rent  afunder  by  the  violence  of  the 
blaft  ;  nor  {hall  we  condemn  this  interpretation, 
if  we  compare  the  nokfe  that  a  cloud  fo  torn  makes, 
with  the  ruffling  of  curtains  that  are  hung  up  in 
a  large  theatre  ;  with  that  of  paper  w^hen  you  tear 
it  haftily,  or  of  clothes  hung  abroad,  and  ruffled 
by  the  wind. 

Nardius  obferves,  that  what  Lucretius  in  this 
place  advances,  that  the  noife  of  thunder  may  be 
made  by  the  mutual  confrication  of  clouds,  that 
iuftle  againft  one  another  ;  like  the  noife  made  by 
fails  or  curtains  ruffling  in  the  wind,  and  the  like, 
is  altogether  improbable,  but  agrees  but  ill  with 
his  own  dadtriue.  For  having,  ver.  loz.  afligned 
a  middle  confiftency  to  the  clouds,  he  banifhes 
from  them  that  drynefs  and  folidity,  which  of  ne- 
ceffity  all  fuch  bodies  niuft  have,  as,  by  their  colli- 
fion  excite  a  found,  that  can  be  perceived  from 
far.  Befide.%  that  fort  of  noife,  which  is  made  in 
the  clouds,  is  not  like  the  mutual  arietatioii  of  fo- 
lid  bodies.  For  then  one  only  noife  anfwers  to 
*  one  only  blow  ;  but  the  roar  ol  thunder  lafts,  and 
is  repeated.  Nay,  fometitnes  the  cloud  grumbles 
for  a  <;on{iderable  fpace  of  time  ;  and  lince  the 
poet  DiecenJs,  that  this  is  donv  by  contrary  winds 


that  violently  drive  the  clouds  againft  one  ano- 
ther ;  we  add,  that  when  two  oppofite  winds,  fup- 
pofe  the  north  and  the  fouth,  comend  with  each 
other,  no  thundter,  but  roaring  blafts  only  are  then 
heard.  And  this  laft  obfervation  is  ftrong  againft 
Lucretius;  for  it  never  thunders  except  when  the 
clouds  move  flowly,  at  leaft  not  when  the  rack 
drives  with  violerwce;  and,  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
confidered,  the  clouds  grumble,  and  burft  out  ia 
thunder,  when  they  are  not  agitated  by  winds. 

The  Roman  theatres  were  uncovered  at  top  ; 
and  to  keep  off  the  fun  or  rain  from  the  fpedta- 
tors,  curtains  were  fpread  over  them,  as  appears 
by  what  Lucretius  himfelf  fays,  book  iv.  ver.  75. 
Propertius  too  mentions  thefe  curtains,  lib  ii. 
Eleg. 

Nee  finuofa  cavo  pendebant  vela  theatre. 

Quintus  Catulus  was  the  firft  who  introduced 
the  ufe  of  them,  when  he  dedicated  the  capitol; 
and  Lentulus  Spinter  firft  brought  up  the  ufe  of 
filken  curtains,  in  the  Apollinarian  games.  This 
we  have  from  Pliny,  lib.  xxiii.  in  thefe  words : 
"  Vela  in  theatris  tantum  umbram  fec^re,  quod 
primus  omnium  invenit  Q^ Catulus,  cum  capito- 
lium  dedicaret.  Carbafina  deinde  vela  primus  in 
theatrum  duxilfe  fertur  Lentulus  Spinter,  Apolli- 
naribus  Ludis."  Of  thefe  curtains  fee  more, 
book  iv.  ver.  75. 

Ver.  115.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  gives  us  a  third 
explication  of  the  noife  of  thunder.  Sometimes 
the  noife  of  thunder  is  like  a  craftiing,  or  creaking 
found  :  and  this  happens  when  the  clouds  do  not 
meet  full ;  but  as  we  call  it,  but  only  rudely  juf- 
tle  and  fhock  the  fides  of  one  another  in  an  ob- 
lique manner.  From  whence  proceeds  that  clan- 
gour, which  Lucretius  calls  "  aridus  fonus,"  a  dry 
found  ;  and  our  tranflator,  ver.  I18,  a  hatfh  mur- 
mur.    Thus  Milton  : 

[ The  clouds, 

Juftling,  or  pufh'd  by  winds,  rude  in  their  fhock, 
Tine  the  flant  lightning,  &c. 

Ver.  119.  Dryden  in  Troilus  et  Creflida,  de- 

fcribes  this  fort  of  thunder-clap. 

It  comes  like  thunder,  grumbling  in  a  cloud 
Before  the  dreadful  break,  &c. 

Ver.  lai.  Thefe  eight  verfes  contain  the  fourth 
explication.  Wind,  fays  he,  pent  up  in  a  cloud, 
rages  to  get  free.  Thence  proceeds  a  grumbling 
noife,  till  the  wind  having  burft  its  paifagc,  makes 
a  dreadful  roar.  Pliny,  lib  ii.  cap.  43.  favours 
thii  opinion,  and  fays,  "  PoiTc  fpiritum  nube  cohi- 
bitum  tonare,  natura  lltangulante  fonum  dum  rix- 
etur,  edito  fragore  cum  erumpat,  uc  in  membra- 
na  fpiritu  interna."  1  hat  wind,  while  it  conti- 
nues (hut  up  in  a  cloud,  nay  thunder  ;  becaufe  fo 
long  as  nature  chokes  the  found,  it  makes  a  grum- 
bling noife,  but  when  the  wind  frees  its  paifage, 
and  breaks  out,  it  gives  a  horrid  clap  ;  as  when 
we  break  a  bladder,  blown  hard  with  wind.  If 
you  are  dilpofed  to  laugh,  fee  Ariftophanejin  Nv- 
bibus,  Adt.  i.  Seen,  4.  Moreover,  th's  was  like- 
wife  the  opinion  of  Strato,  and  Diogenes,  b,;ie 
chiefly  of  LeucippuSji  Empedocles,  and  Ariftotle,. 
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who  allow  nothing  but  this  to  be  the  caufe  of 
thunder.  Moreover,  this  fort  of  thunder  which 
Lucretius  explains  by  the  burding  of  a  blown 
bladder,  may  yet  better  be  explained  by  the  re- 
port of  our  cannon,  elegantly  defcribed  by  Ponta- 
nus  in  Meteor,  in  thefe  verfes. 


Ut  cum  armata  manus  tormento  exdufit  aheno 
Fumantctr  pilam,  verfatque  volubile  faxuin, 
Incltfi  crumpunt  igne?  nigrartibus  auris ; 
^it  tremor,  horrendumque  foiiat ;  turn  plurimus 

ante 
Sternit  iter  fragor,  et  gemitu  faxa  i<fta  rcfuitant ; 
Bisjecftjeque  ruunt  proftratis  moenibus  arces. 

And  by  Milton  in  Paradife  Loft,  book  vi. 

• Immediate  in  a  flame, 

But  foon  obfcur'd  with  fmoke,all  heaven  appesr'd, 
From  thofe  deep-tbroated  engines  belch'd,  whofe 

roar 
Embowel'd  with  outrageous  noife  the  air, 
And  all  her  entrails  tore,  difgorging  foul 
Their  devilifti  glut,  chain'd  thundeiboks  and  hail 
Of  iron  globe?,  &c. 

Now.  though  thefe  implements  of  mifchief  were 
\^holely  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  yet  Eficurus 
in  Laertiu'-,  lib.  x.  ufe^  aln-.oft  the  lame  compari- 
fon,  and  fays,  that  thunder  may  be  made  by  wind 
fliut  up  in  hollow  clouds,  even  in  like  manner  as 
our  vefTcls  burft  w:th  ncife,  when  they  are  heated 
by  II  eluded  fire.  Moreover,  Anaximander  and 
Mettodorus  feem  to  have  been  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion. For  they  held  thunder  to  be  a  wind  con- 
ceived, and  enciofed  within  the  bowels  of  a  (hick 
cloud;  and  which,  breaking  out  with  violence, 
makes  the  noift  we  call  thunder;  and  that  the 
lightning  is  caufed  by  the  breaking  of  the  cloud. 
|a  like  manner,  added  Anaximenes,  who  fubfcrib- 
cd  to  this  belief,  as  the  fea,  when  daflied  and  bro- 
ken with  oars,  fpa.kles  and  fhines. 

Ver.  129.  In  thefe  fix  verfs*  is  crntained  ex- 
plication Jiith.  Ve  fee,  fays  the  poet,  feme  clouds, 
■whole  branchy  edge?  refemble  the  boughs  of  trees, 
.  growing  out  on  all  fides  from  the  body ;  and  if 
winds  get  in  among  them,  why  fhoiild  they  rot 
cat'fe  tliunder  ?  For  when  a  rough  blafl  of  wind 
blows  through  a  thick  fore  ft,  the  fhakei;  branches 
clafli  agaiuft  one  another,  and  nsakc  a  rattling 
Tioife. 

Ver,  135.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  gives  explica- 
tion fix'h.  The  cloud-,  fuy^  the  poet,  may  like- 
wife  be  broken  to  pieces  by  the  winds,  when  they 
beat  hard  upon  them ;  and  none  can  doubt  but 
that  winds  can  ftiatter  the  clouds,  fince  we  often 
fee  that  they  tear  up  the  ftouteft  trees,  and  tofs 
their  broad  roots  into  the  air 

Ver.  J41.  Explication  feverith,  in  thefe  four  ver- 
fes. If  yiMi  'ike  not  ihtfc  reafons,  imagine  the 
air  to  be  an  inimenre  fea,  and  the  clouds  its  waves. 
Let  them  daft)  againft  ore  ano  her  ;  and  they  roar 
no  lefs  than  the  vexed  billows  of  a  bcifterous  o- 
cean,  when  they  iufult  the  fliores  that  bound 
them. 

Ver.  145.  Some  philofophers  taught,  that  thun- 
der was  cauftd  by  the  fallins  of  ilarj  intp  a  wet 


cloud,  and  their  ftruggling  with  the  moiilure. 
Now  Lucretius  for  the  eighth  caufe  of  thunder,  in 
the  room  of  their  ftars,  lubftitutes  the  flame  of 
lightning,  which,  falling  from  a  dry  cloud  into 
a  wet,  hilTc;s  like  red  hot  iron,  when  plunged  into 
the  fmithy.  This  was  particularly  the  opinion  of 
Anaxagoras. 

Ver.  r4(;.  Explication  ninth.  That  he  may  be 
fure  to  omit  none  of  the  caufes  of  thurder ;  he 
row,  in  thofe  fix  verfes,  fets  the  very  cloud*  on 
fire ;  and  pretends,  that  as  laurels  and  other  things 
crackle  in  the  flames,  clouds  may  do  fo  tco. 

Ver,  153.  Pliny,  lib.  xv,  cap.  ult.  fays  that  Ca- 
to  didinguifned  between  tw«  forts  of  laurel ;  the 
Delphic,  and  the  Cyprian;  this  laft  has  a  ftiorc 
blackifti  leaf,  turning  up  at  the  edges  and  indent- 
ed. The  other,  a  very  large  leaf,  and  bears  very 
large  berries,  that  turn  from  green  to  red  ;  with 
this  the  vidnrs  at  Delphi,  and  thofe  that  triumph- 
ed at  Rome,  were  wont  to  be  crowned.  Pom- 
peius  Lernasus  added  a  third  fort  of  laurel,  which 
he  called  "  muftas,  quod  muftaceis  fubjiceretur." 
Lucretius  here  calls  it"  Delphica  laurus,'  the  lau- 
rel being  a  tree  facred  to  Apollo,  bccaufe,  as  Pli- 
ny, Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xv.  cap.  30.  fays,  many  very 
fine  laurels  grew  on  the  Mountain  ParnafTus  ;  and 
becaufe,  as  the  interpreter  of  Hefiod  fays,  in^yft 
tr«c;  ivffeiriar//.iii,  Dryden  from  Chaucer's  Taicof 
the  tlower  and  the  Leaf. 

The  laurel  is  the  fign  of  labour  crown'd. 
Which  bears  the  bitter  blaft,  nor,  Ibakcn,  fJIs  to 

ground  : 
From  winter  winds  it  fuffers  no  decay  ; 
For  ever  frelh  and  fair,  and  ev'ry  mouth  h  May  ; 
Ev'n  when  the  vital  fap  retreats  below; 
Ev'n  when  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  fnow  ; 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  ftill  between 
I  he  fit."  of  falling  fnow  appears  the  ftreaky  green. 

Becaufe  Daphne  flying  from  Apollo,  to  whofc 
love,  flie  v.'culd  not  confent,  was  changed  into  a 
laurel.     See  tl-.e  next  note. 

Ver.  IJ3.  Pliny,  lib.  xv.  cap.  ^c."  Laurus ma- 
nifcflo  abdicat  ignes  crepitu."  The  laurel,  by  its 
crackling  in  the  flumes,  ftiows  its  natural  detefta- 
tion  of  fire. 

This  alludes  to  the  known  fable  of  Phoebus  and 
Daphne,  who  was  feigned  to  be  the  daughter  of 
the  River  Peneus  in  l^hcfl'alia,  becaufe  the  banks 
of  that  ftream  abound  with  laurels.  With  this 
n)m}.h,  Phoebus  fell  in  love,  and  flie,  refufing  to 
yield  to  his  defires,  who  would  have  offered  vio- 
lence to  her,  fled  from  him,  and  in  her  flight  ar- 
riving on  the  banks  of  her  father's  flood,  and  im- 
ploring his  afliftance,  was  changed  into  a  laurel. 
Her  transformation  is  defcribed  at  large  by  Ovid. 
Metam.  i.  and  finely  tranflated  by  Dryden,  at 
follows : 

Scarce  had  fhe  finifh'd,  when  her  feet  ftie  found 

Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  faftcn'd  to  the  ground  : 

A  filmy  rind  about  her  body  grows ; 

Her  hair  to  leaves,  her  arms  extend  to  boughs  \ 

The  nymph  is  all  into  3  laurel  gone  : 

Th^  Imoothncfs  of  her  Hun  remains  alone  : 
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Yet  Pboebus  loves  her  ftill,  and,  cafting  round 
Her  bole  his  arms.  Tome  little  warmth  he  found  : 
The  tree  ftill  panted  in  th'  unfinifli'd  parr, 
Not  wholly  vegetive,  and  heav'd  her  heart. 
He  fix'd  his  lips  upon  the  trembling  rind, 
Jt  fwerv'd  afide,  and  his  embrace  dedin'd  : 
To  whom  the  God  :  becaufe  thou  canft  not  be 
My  miftrcfs,  1  efpoufe  ihee  for  my  tree. 
Be  thou  the  prize  of  honour  and  renown; 
The  deathkfs  poet,  and  the  poem,  crown  : 
Secure  from  thunder,  and  unharm'd  by  J«vc  ; 
Unfading,  as  th'  immortal  powers  above  : 
And,  as  the  locks  of  Phoebus  are  unfliorn, 
So  fhall  perpetual  green  thy  boughs  adorn  ; 
The  grateful  tree  was  pleas'd  with  what  he  faid, 
And  Ihook  the  Ihady  honours  of  her  head. 

Ver.  155.  In  thefc  four  verfes  is  contained  the 
tenth  and  laft  caufe  of  the  noife  of  thunder.  When 
it  thunders,  hail,  and  tr.zny  little  fragments  of 
ice,  fall  in  fome  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  northern 
chmates.  Therefore,  that  noife  may  well  be  al- 
cribed  to  the  breaking  into  fhivers  of  congealed 
and  frozen  clouds. 

To  this  laft  opinion  fubfcribes  our  countryman 
Hobbes,  who  holds  thunder  to  be  the  breaking  of 
a  cloud,  congealed  to  ice  ;  and  that  breaks  by  the 
ftruofgling  of  endofed  air.  The  Stoics  held  it  to 
be  a  noife  occafioned  by  the  coUifion  of  two  hol- 
low clouds  ;  and  that  the  lightning  proceeds  from 
their  attrition.  This  I  hinted  before;  and  men- 
tion it  in  this  place  again,  only  to  fay,  that  Des 
Cartes  differs  not  much  from  the  opinion  of  thefe 
philof(  phers :  for  he  conceives  thunder  to  be 
caufed,  when  feveral  flat  clouds,  "  tabulatorum 
inftar,"  fays  he,  like  fo  many  floors,  are  driven 
with  violence,  the  higher  on  thofe  below  them, 
and  clatter  one  upon  another;  and  the  lightning 
to  proceed  from  the  nature  of  exhalations,  tUat 
are  included  in  the  intsrftices,  or  fpaces  between 
the  clouds,  and  which,  by  their  falling  upon  one 
another,  is  cruflied  out,  and  explored  with  vio- 
lence. Eut  much  more  confonant  to  truth,  nay, 
indeed  true,  is  their  opinion,  who  hold  thunder  to 
be  a  hot  and  dry  exhalation,  of  a  fulphurous  ard 
nitrous  matter,  contradled  and  fhut  up  in  a  cold 
and  nioift  cloud  ;  whence  ftrugglmg  to  get  free, 
it  kindles  itfelf  by  the  agitation,  and  violently 
breaks  forth  from  its  confinement.  And  accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  Cowley  fays  finely, 

Why  contraries  feed  thunder  in  the  cloud; 
"What  motions  vex  it,  till  it  roar  fo  loud. 

David,  iii. 

Ver.  159.  Hitherto  of  thunder  ;  He  comes  now 
to  inquire  into  the  caufes  of  lightning,  which  may 
be  ftruck  out  of  hardened  clouds,  daflaed  againft 
one  another ;  in  hke  manner  a-,  fire  is  out  of  iron, 
flint,  or  wood;  for  we  ought  to  believe  thatf^me 
feeds  of  fire  are  lurking  m  the  cU.uds,  as  well  as 
in  thofe  other  things,  fays  Lucretius  in  thefe  fix 
verfes. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  farther,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  ur.d.r  the  general  name 
«f  thunder,  thi?e  i^vgral  things  .ire  c0iTii.r6hend- 
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ed  :  I.  The  noife,  which  the  Groelrt  called  B^»vt«, 
the  Latins,  ionlii-a,  in  Englifh,  thunder.  II.  The 
corufcation,  by  the  Greeks  called  *As-oa!T»),  by  the 
Latins, //i/iytfr,  which  anfwers  to  what  we  call  the 
lightnmg.'  III.  What  the  Greeks  call  Ki^awi:, 
the  L^uns/ulmtn,  and  we  a  thuaderbo'c.  I  know 
that  the  ancients,  efpecially  their  poets,  no  lef* 
than  we  at  this  day,  often  confounded  thefc  three 
things,  taking  one  of  them  for  the  other,  thougii 
they  are  different,  as  will  more  plainly  appear  by 
what  fhall  be  faid  by  and  by,  when  I  come  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  the/uhur  iud/ulmen 
of  the  ancients.  I  now  return  to  Lucretius,  who 
held,  that  as  in  ftone,  irorf,  and  wood,  there  arc 
feeds  cf  fire,  which  by  attrition  may  be  forced 
out,  and  flrutk  into  fpaikleiJ.  So  in  the  clouds 
likewife  there  are  feeds  of  f:rc,  that  by  the  attri- 
tion of  thofe  cloud*,  caufed  by  the  violent  forte  of 
the  wind,  may  be  ftruck  out  into  lightning.  For 
though  the  cloud's  be  moift,  yet  fire  may  never- 
thelefs  be  generated  and  produced  by  their  attri- 
tion. This  Seneca  feems  to  confirm,  Nat.  Quaeft. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  25  and  26,  where  he  fays,  that  nei- 
ther is  fire  produced  without  fome  moifture,  nor 
are  the  clouds  wholly  watery,  but  contuin  a  pare 
that  may  take  fire  ;  in  like  manner,  as  we  often 
fee  the  fame  piece  of  wood  burning  in  one  part, 
and  fputtering  out  moifture  in  another  :  "  eo  mo- 
do,  quo  fjcpe  in  ligno  alia  pars  arder,  alia  fudat." 
Nor  is  this  opinion  contradidied  by  Pliny,  who, 
lib.  ii.  c.Tp.  42.  fays,  "  PofTe  et  attritu,  dum  in 
przceps  fertur,  ilium,  quifquis  eft,  fpiritum  accen- 
di :  pofTe  et  conflicflu  nubium  elidi,  ut  duorum  la- 
pidum  fcintillantibus  fulgetris."  And  Seneca,  in 
the  pla<:e  above  cited,  adds  the  example  of  the 
wood  of  laurel,  and  of  ivy,  which  by  attritiott 
produce  fire.  Thus  too  D'.-mocritus  in  Stobjeus, 
Eclog.  Phyf.  fays,  that  lightning  is  the  collifion  of 
clouds;  by  which  collifion,  the  corpufcles,  that 
are  the  eflicient  caul'es  of  fire,  being  by  various 
confrications,  got  together,  aad  kindled  in  one 
body,  are,  as  it  were,  ftrained  through  the  manj 
pores  and  apertures  of  the  clouds. 

Therefoie,  what  the  Latins  called yi/.^t/r,  is  ho- 
thing  elfe  th.in  light  emitted  frrm  the  flame  of 
fii/men,  and  diffufed  through  the  air.  Yet  Pliny, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  43.  Seneca,  lib.  ii.  cap.  16.  and  i!J. 
and  Ariftotla,  lib.  ii.  de  Meteor,  cap.  9.  will  have 
the  fire  oifulgur  to  be  more  Inofe  and  rare,  maf- 
muth  as  it  only  cleave?  the  clr.ud,  and  vanifhes in- 
to air;  but  the  fire  q{  fulmen  to  be  more  com- 
prefTed  and  clofe  ;  becaufe  it  breaks  the  cloud  with 
violence,  and  fometimes  dafties  'againft  the  earth. 
But  this  feems  probable  only  in  the  corufcations 
without  thur.der  ;  but  cannot  be  in  thofe  that  are 
attended,  "  cum  tonitu  ac  fulmine."  Per  fuch  co- 
rufcatiens  break  the  cloud  to  pieces,  and  cannot 
be  faid  to  cleave  it,  but  rather  to  fcatter  and  dif- 
perie  it  on  all  fide.-,  while  the  fulmen  itfelf  is  di- 
redled  to  one  part  only.  And  thr  rhe  very  mo- 
ment that  the  martct  oifulmen  is  kindled,  theyi;/- 
gur  or  coiufcation  is  produced  ;  but  thi  J'ulgur  is 
iuunientar)  ,  bcciufe  tht  flame  of  th^  fulmen  is  fo 
.(,0  ;  ana  if  the  fulgur  have  fometimes  any  dura- 
tion, the  flaj^ie  of  the  fuimen  mutl  oi  iieceffity  coiI'j 
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tinue  the  longer.  This  is  manifeft  in  our  can- 
non ;  which  being  fired  in  the  night,  a  corufca- 
tion  from  the  flame  of  the  powder  is  diffufed  all 
around;  whence  men  that  lland  at  a  diflance  ea- 
Cly  guefs,  that  they  fhall  foon  hear  the  report. 

Ver.  i6z.  This  and  the  two  next  verfes  our 
tranflator  has  added  to  his  author.  The  thought 
feems  to  be  taken  from  Waller's  fea-fight- 

Ver.  165.  But  if  thunder  and  lightning  be  both 
made  by  the  fame  coUifion  of  the  clouds,  why  do 
we  fee  the  lightning  before  we  hear  the  thunder  ? 
Becaufe,  fays  he,  in  thefe  twelve  verfes,  light  is 
fwifter  than  found :  For  common  experience 
evinces,  that  the  fpecias  of  a  vifible  thing  is  fooner 
conveyed  to  the  eyes,  than  the  noife  it  makes  is 
to  the  ears.  Thus  Ariftotle,  lib.  ii.  Meteor. 
fpeaking  of  lightning,  fays,  yhijai  Ss  /ara.  rhv  stKii- 
yhv,  xai  v?t^ov  tjjs  ^^ovrns,  uXXoc  <pa.ivi<rai  ■^^on^ov 
itcc  TO  rhv  «\^<v  zsM'lioo^t  tS;  aKons'  The  corulcation 
is  made  after  the  llroke  and  after  the  thunder; 
but  it  is  feen  firfl,  becaufe  the  fcnfe  of  feeing  is 
fwifter  than  that  of  hearing  :  And  in  the  fame 
place  he  brings  an  inftance  of  men  rowing  a  boat 
in  the  water,  and  fays,  that  they  are  feen  lifting 
up  their  oars  the  fecond  time  out  of  the  water,  by 
that  time  the  noife  of  the  firft  flroke  is  heard. 

That  the  action  of  light  is  quicker  than  that  of 
foimd ;  and  that  light  is  therefore  fooner  conveyed 
to  the  eyes,  than  found  to  the  ears,  is  true  beyond 
any  contradi(5tion;  and  the  inflance  Lucretius 
brings  to  prove  this  affertion  is  juft  :  for  nothing 
is  more  certain,  than  tiiat  we  fee  the  motion  of  the 
hatchet,  lifted  up  the  fecond  time  to  ftrike,  befere 
we  hear  the  found  caufed  by  the  firft.  blow,  even 
though  we  are  placed  but  at  a  fniall  distance  from 
the  ftriker.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  becaufe  the 
"materia  fubtilis"  in  lucid  bodies,  which  is  the 
medium  by  which  we  fee,  confifts  tjf  particles,  that 
are  much  lefs,  and  more  fulid  than  thofe  of  the 
air,  the  medium  by  which  we  hear  :  And  coiife- 
quently  the  motion  of  that  fubtile  matter  is  more 
quick  than  that  of  the  air  :  becaufe  more  flrength 
is  requifice  to  overcome  the  refiftance  of  a  greater 
body,  than  that  of  a  lefs:  Befides,  the  greater 
body  lofes  much  of  its  motion,  in  conquering  the 
refiftance  of  the  body  it  meets  :  Therefore  the 
air,  whofe  particles  are  intricate,  and,  like  thofe  of 
all  other  fulphureous  bodies,  twifted  and  entangled 
in  one  another;  and  in  their  magnitude  far  <ur- 
pafling  thofe  of  the  fubtile  matter,  whofe  very 
name  fuppofes  fomething  the  mofl  minute  that  can 
be  conceived  ;  therefore,  I  fay,  the  air  cannot  move 
with  equal  fwiftnefs,  as  does  the  "  materia  fubtilis," 
whofe  particles  being  extremely  minute,  and  folid, 
and  inflexible,  niuft  therefore  move  more  nimbly, 
and  retain  their  motion  longer.  And  this  is  the 
reafon  that  the  fenfe  of  feeing  is  quicker  than  that 
of  hearing. 

Ver.  177.  In  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  he  fays, 
that  if  thunder  be  caufed  by  the  winds  breaking 
and  tearing  the  clouds,  lightning  is  likewife  made 
by  the  fame  winds,  that  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  their 
motion  grow  hot,  and  kindle  into  flames,  as  they 
are  agitated  and  whirled  about  in  the  bowels  of 
the  clou^is.    Thus  Creech  interprets  this  paffage, 


and  fays  that  Gaflendus,  and  all  that  follow  him> 
are  miftaken  in  their  interpretation  of  it.  Now 
to  confirm  this  opinion  of  Epicurus,  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  feveral  of  the  ancients  ieem  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  fentimenis  :  For  Heraclitus,  as 
Seneca,  lib.  ii.  cap.  56.  witnefles,  held,  that  this 
fulguration  is  like  the  attempts  of  our  fires,  when 
they  begin  to  kindle,  and  refembles  the  firft  un- 
certain flames,  now  dying,  now  rifing  again  at 
every  puff  of  the  bellows.  And  we  learn  from 
Plutarch  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  lib.  i:i.  cap.  3.  that 
Metrodorus  believed,  that  this  corufcatiim  is  pro- 
duced, when  a  cloud  is  alTaulied  and  dafhed  to 
pieces  by  the  wind.  And  thefe  opinions  are  like- 
theirs,  who  hold,  That  motion  is  the  caufe  of 
heat:  For  we  fee  many  things  grow  hot  by  mo- 
tion, as  wheels,  the  axletrees  on  which  they  arci 
hung,   &c. 

Ver.  183.  This  is  no  truer  than  what  Virgil 
writes  of  the  arrow  of  Acelles, 

Qui  tamen  sethereas  telum  contorfit  in  auras, 
Ollentans  artem  pariter,  arcumque  lonautem  ; 

volans  liquidis  in  nubibus  arfit  arundo, 

Signavitque  viam  flammis,  tenuefque  receflit 
Confumpta  in  ventos  ;  cjelo  feu  fspe  refixa 
Tranfcurrunt,  crinemq.  volantiafydera  ducunt. 

^n.  v.  vtr.  5a», 

Who,  fhooting,  upwards,  fends  his  fliaft  to  fliow 
An  archer's  art,  and  boaft  his  twanging  bow  : 
Chaf'd  by  the  fpeed,  it  fir'd,  and  as  it  flew, 
A  trail  of  foU'wing  flames  afcending  drew; 
Kindling  they  mount,  and  mark  the  llui-iy  way,' 
Acrofs  the  Ikies,  as  falling  meteors  pla) 
And  vanifh  into  wind,  or  in  a  blaze  decay. 

Diyd. 


flui-iy  way,'> 
kcay.  J 


Ver.  193.  In  thefe  twenty-three  verfes  he  an- 
fwers  the  objeii^ions  cf  thofe,  who  pretend  that  the 
clouds,  though  they  are  broad,  yet  cannot  be  deep 
or  thick  enough  to  contain  within  their  bowels, 
fuch  vaft  hollows,  as  could  be  capable  to  enclofe  fo 
much  wind  :  To  which  he  adds  fomething  of  the: 
winds  grumbling  within  the  clouds,  and  then 
burfting  out  into  flames. 

Ver.  197.  For  this  and  the  following  verfe,  our 
tranflator  has  no  authority  from  his  author ;  but 
has  tranfcribed  them  from  the  Bifhop  of  Roche- 
fter's  Plague  of  Athens,  and  repeats  them  agaia  1 
almoft  word  for  word,  ver.  1099.  of  this  book. 
Where  indeed  tiiey  are  better  applied  than  here  :  i 
For  how  come  the  winds,  that,  in  the  preceding 
verfe,  whirled  the  clouds  through  the  air,  which  ^ 
implies  A  violent  and  Iwift  motion,  to  be  able  to! 
move  but  flowly  in  this,  and  to  groan  under  thp 
weight  of  their  burdens?  Dennis  fpeaking  of  a 
row  of  oaks,  as  he  calls  thtm,  fays  finely. 

The  tempeft  fees  their  ftrength,   and  Cghs,   and 
pafies  by. 

Ver,  2.03.  Sir  R.  Blackmore  gives  a  lively  de- 
fcription  of  thefe  mountain-clouds  in  the  follow- 
ing verles : 
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OVhenon  their  march  emhattle'd  clouds  appear, 

What  formidable  j/loom  their  faces  wear  l 

How  wide  their  front !    How  deep  and  black 

I  their  reer ! 

p[ow    do    their    threat'ning    heads   each    other 

I  throng ! 

tlow  flow  the  crowding  legions  move  alrang  : 

the  winds,   with   all  their    wings,  can  Icarcely 

bear 
Th'  impending  burden  of  th*  opprcflive  war. 

Ver.  aoj.  Thus  after  our  poet  Virgil  fays  of  the 
winds, 
IHi  indignantes  magno  cum  murmnre  mentis 

Circam  clauftra  fremunt  

This  way  and  that  th'  impatient  captives  tend, 
And,  prcfilnjj  for  relief,  the  mountain  rend; 

Ver.  a  1 4.  In  thei'e  eight  verfes  he  propofes 
another  caufe  of  lightning,  and  fays,  that  not  only 
the  feeds  of  fire,  agitated  and  whirled  about  in  the 
clouds,  may  be  kindled  into  flames,  but  the  clouds 
themfelves  contain  many  corpufcles  of  fire,  which 
they  receive  from  the  fun,  or  from  elfewhere  : 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  bright  and  flamy 
colour  of  fome  clouds  :  Now  thefe  corpufcles,  01 
feeds  of  fire,  being  forced  out  by  the  wind  that 
drives  and  compreffes  the  clouds  together,  make 
the  lightning.  Ariflotle  fays,  that  feveral  adhered 
to  this  opinion,  which  ncverthelefs  he  confutes, 
Jib.  ii.  Meteor.  Empedocles  held  that  this  fire, 
that  catches  in  the  clouds,  is  kindled  by  the  beams 
of  the  fun  :  but  Anaxagoras  will  have  it  deicend 
from  the  highefl  ether,  which  he  holds  to  be 
fire. 

Ver.  2za.  He  faid  in  the  laft;  place,  that  the 
feeds  of  fire  that  are  m  the  clouds,  are  driven  out 
by  the  ftrength  and  violence  of  the  wind:  But 
now  in  thefe  four  verfcs,  he  fays,  that  if  they  are 
not  driven  out  in  that  manner,  yet  they  muft  of 
neceflity  fall  down,  when  the  clouds  grow  thin, 
and  bi;eak,  and  open  of  themfelves  :  and  that 
from  thence  proceeds  the  mild  and  gentle  light- 
ning, whofe  fplendor  dazzles  the  eyes,  though  no 
thunder  invade  the  ear. 

By  this  breaking,  or  rather  rarefadlion  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  falling  down  of  the  atoms  that 
make  the  lightning  without  any  thunder  or  noife, 
the  poet  feems  to  infinuate  the  opinion  of  Clide- 
n\us,  who,  as  Arifl;otle  fays,  believed  hghtning  not 
to  be  real  fire,  but  only  an  empty  fpecies,  that 
is  to  fay,  that  the  cloud,  being  agitated,  and  as  it 
were  ftruck  and  beaten  in  the  humid  part  of  it, 
brightens  in  like  manner  as  the  fea  foams  and 
turns  white,  if  it  be  beaten  with  a  rod.  To  this 
purpofe  too  Anaximenes  in  Stobseus  alleges  the 
example  of  the  fea  turning  bright  when  the  oars 
cut  the  waves.  Thus  likewife  Xenophanes  faid, 
that  the  cloud  by  its  motion  conceives  the  fplendor 
that  lightens  :  And,  laftly,  Animaxander  favoured 
this  opinion,  when  he  faid,  that  lightning  is  only 
the  wind  that  turns  bright  by  forcing  its  way 
through  the  blacknefs  of  the  cloud. 

Ver.  2z6.  Hitherto  the  poet  has  treated  of  the 
forufcatioji  of  lightning,  which  the  Latins  called 


fii!^ur :  he  is  now  going  to  difpute  concerning 
the  fulmen,    by    which    the    ancients  meant   the 
lightning,  that  falls  and  does  mifchief  upon  earth, 
and  which  in  Englilh  is  called  a  thunderbolt :  The 
French  call  it  "  Carreau  de  Foudre  :"  which  an- 
fvvers  to   our   denomination   of   it  :  The   Greeks 
called  it  y.j;«i/vos;  and  Ariflotle  defines  if  in  thefe 
v/ords  :    il  W   a.7^u.-^tt.'i  ava'Tu^afiv  (laei  u;  S,XV  '''''* 
yn;  "iiixCiov,  Ki^avMs  xaXeiTai    1.   e.   the    lightning. 
It  It  continues  its  courfe  to,  and  dailies  upon   the 
earth,  is  called  a  thunderbolt ;  Lucretius,  even  m 
this  difputation,  confounds  the  v. ordfi  fut^ur  and 
fulmen,  often    ufing   one   ior   the   other  :   and   in- 
deed they  both  fignify  lightning,  and  the  fole  dif- 
ference is  in  the  efl"ed:s  they  produce  :   Our  tranf- 
iator  too  does  the  liki-;   nay,  lometime."  ufe>  the 
word   thunder   for   li^'htning,  particularly  in  this 
verl'c;  though  thunder   properly  means  onl>  the 
noife,     Thi.s  diltindtion  was  iiecefTary  _to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  order  to  the  better  undt.  Handing  of  the 
following  difputation;  in  which  the  pjet  treats  o£ 
many  things  relating  to  lightnin^^ :    I.   Of  its  na- 
ture :  11.  How  it  is  generated:   III.  Of  its  mo- 
tion :  IV.  In  what  feafons  of  the  year  jt  is   riofh 
frequent :    And  V.  he  inveighs  againft  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  fuch  as  afcribe  thunder  to  Jupiter ,  and 
againft  the    I'hufcans,  who   drew  their  auguies 
from   thunder    and   lightning.     This  difpvjtJtion 
continues  to  ver.  431  ;   and,  firft,in  thefe  eighteen 
verfes,  he  difputes  of  the  nature  of  lightning,  and 
teaches  that  it  mufl  confift   of   a   fiery  fubflance, 
becaufe  it  finges  and  bun;s  whatever  it  touches, 
fcts  fire  to  houfes,  &c.     But  that  it  pierces  thr..>ugh 
walls,  that  it  melts  gold,  brafs,  and  other  metals, 
that  it  draws  out  the  liquor  and  leaves  the  vefTel 
entire,  muft   be   afcribed    ta   the  fwiftnefs  of  its 
motion,  and   the   tenuity    and   fubtlenefs   of    its 
fire. 

Ver.  227.  For  things  that  are  blafled  by  light- 
ning not  only  feem  burnt,  but  retain  a  fuiphurous 
fmell. 

Ver.  23^.  While  the  poet  here  takes  notice  of 
the  wonderful  effecfts  of  lightning,  he  obfervesthe 
feveral  forts  of  it.  Ariftotle  allows  only  two; 
one,  which  he  calls  KKmcohm,  fmoky,  which  occa- 
fions  the  fwarthy  colour  of  the  things  it  blafts  : 
the  other,  y.a.iu.'jr^i:,  clear,  to  which  he  afcribes 
its  penetration.  But  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5 1,  adds 
a  third  fort,  which  he  callsy;i;<;f/j,  dry  ;  whofe  na- 
ture, fays  lie,  is  indeed  wonderful,  fince  by  that 
vefl"els  are  exhaufted  of  their  liquors,  and  drawn 
dry,  while  the  veffels  themfelves  remain  untouch- 
ed :  Since  gold,  and  filver,  and  brafs,  are  melted 
by  it,  while  the  bags  that  contain  them  are  not 
lo  much  as  finged,  nor  even  the  wax  which  fcals 
them  in  the  leaft  melted,  nor  the  impreflion  dif- 
ordered  :  Nay,  what  is  yet  more  ftrange  than  all 
this,  "  Martia  Romanorum  princeps,"  fays  he, 
"  iiSla  gravida,  partu  exanimate,  ipfa  citra  ullum 
aliud  incommodum  vixit  :**  Martia,  a  Roman 
princefs,  was  ftruck  with  lightning  when  fhe  was 
big  with  child  ;  which  killed  the  child  within 
her ;  but  flie  received  no  other  hurt  whatever. 
To  which  we  may  add  what  Seneca  fays,  that  it 
melts  the  fword  without  doing  any  hurt  to  the 
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fcabbard ;  and  ail  fhe  iron  of  a  fpear,  without  fo 
much  as  fcorching  the  wood  .  that  it  breaks  the 
veflel,  and  harden-  the  wine,  fo  that  it  will  con- 
tinue as  it  were  in  a  lump,  and  not  run  away  . 
but  that  this  ftiffnefs  or  congelation  of  the  liquor 
lafts  not  above  three  days,  "  .nee  citra  triduum 
rigor  ille  durat,"  &c.  lib.  ii.  cap.  31.  And  cap. 
Ji.  of  the  fame  book,  he  fays,  "  Valentiora.  quia 
refiftunr,  vehetnentius  diffipat :  cedetuia  nonun- 
quam  fine  injuria  tranfit  •  cum  lapide,  ferroque, 
&  dunlTimis  quibufque  confl'git,  quia  viam  neccffe 
efl  per  ilia  impetu  qua»rat ;  itaque  facial  viam, 
qui  effugiat :  tenerls  et  rarioribus  parcit,  quam- 
quam  et  flammis  opportuna  videantur,  quia  tran- 
fltu  patente  minus  faevit :"  &c.  But  here,  fince 
Lucretius  gives  us  this  opportunity,  we  will|with 
Nardius,  propofe  feveral  queftions  and  problems, 
relating  to  thunder  and  lightning,  and  give  the 
anfwers  and  folutions  of  them. 


LUC  RET  I U3. 


PROBLEMS  CONCERNING  THUNDER 
AND  LIGHTNING. 

I.  Why  is  a  man  debilitated,  and  deprived  of 
all  his  ftrength  by  lightning,  even  before  he  is 
adlually  ftruck  by  it  ?  This  was  the  obfervation 
of  Thages  the  Thufcan,  as  Ammianus  Marcel- 
lin.  lib.  xiii.  witnefies. 

Becaufe  the  blaft  is  quicker  than  the  bolt ;  and 
therefore  every  thing  is  ftiaken  and  blafted,  be- 
fore it  is  ftruck.  But  that  which  blafts  is  perni- 
cious, and  colleded  out  of  the  Averni,  faysFliuy, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  54. 

a.  Why,  as  it  is  reported,  is  not  he  ftruck, 
who  either  firft  fees  uhe  lightning,  or  hears  the 
thunder  ?  Plin.  loc.  cit. 

Becaufe  he  p;  ovides  for  his  fafety  by  his  flight : 
and,  as  Seneca  lays,  No  man  ever  feared  light- 
ning, without  avoiding  it  "  Nemo  unqisam  ful- 
men  timuit,  nifi  qui  effugit."  Nat.  Q^aeft. 
lib.  ii. 

3.  Why  does  one  fort  of  lightning  pierce,  an- 
other dafh  to  pieces,  and  another  burn  ?  Senec. 
loc.  citat. 

This  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  thing  that 
■is  ftruck,  and  of  the  matter  of  which  the  lightning 
iscompofed;  which  matter,  if  it  be  fubtle,  and 
chance  to  light  <in  a  thin  and  unrefifting  body, 
pierces  it  fhrough  and  thrf^ugh  :  if  thi  matter  be 
more  denle,  and  meet  with  a  more  folid  body,  it 
enters  it  indeed,  but  in  the  penetration  dafties  and 
tears  it  to  pieces  :  when  the  matter  is  bituminous, 
it  clings  to  combuftible  bodies,  and  burns  thtni. 

4  Why  does  it  lighten  more  without  thunder, 
in  the  night,  than  by  day  ?  Fiin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  54. 

It  lightens  Likewife  in  the  daytime,  but  the 
corufcacions  are  drowned  by  the  fuperior  light  of 
the  fun,  unlefs  they  be  vaft  indeed. 

5.  Why  is  it  feen  to  lighten  without  thunder.' 
Flin   lib.  ii.  cap.  54. 

It  does  thunder,  but  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  1 
be  heard ;  but  if  no  objt<Sl   intercepts  the  flame,  1 
it  may  be  fsen  at  the  moll  remote  part  of  the  ho- 
rizon. 


6.  Why  is  man  the  only  animal,  that  lightning 
does  not  always  kill  outright,  though  it  ftrikei 
any  other  creature  dead  in  a  moment?  Plic.  lib. 
citat. 

The  matter  of  lightning  may  be  lefs  noxious  to 
man  than  to  brutes ;  or,  perhaps,  becaufe  hit 
lungs  are  fofter  and  more  lax,  whence  coming  to 
breathe  without  any  forcible  endeavour,  without 
ftraining,  more  feldom,  and  at  !•  nger  intervals, 
he  does  not  fo  eafily  refpire  and  fuck  in  the  am- 
bient infc(ftion  :  Thus  too  it  happens  to  the  feal- 
fifli,  or  fea-calf. 

7.  Why  do  all  things,  that  are  ftruck  witfc 
thunder,  always  fall  down  and  lie  on  the  contrary- 
part  ?  Plin.  loc.  citat. 

The  violence  of  the  blow  tumbles  them  dowa 
in  that  manner. 

8.  Why  is  a  man,  who  is  ftruck  with  light- 
ning, when  he  is  awake,  found  with  his  eyes 
winking,  or  half  clofed  ;  and  a  man  ftruck  whea 
afleep,  with  his  eyes  broad  open?  Plin  loc. 
citat. 

rhis  obfervation  is  not  alway*  true.  But  whe« 
it  does  happen,  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  bodies, 
blafted  by  lightning,  grow  ftiff  in  an  inftant,  and 
continue  exadly  in  the  fame  fite  they  were  in  be- 
fore ;  the  man  awake,  with  eyes  winking  and 
half-ihut  for  fear;  tiie  fleeper,  wakened  by  the 
fudden  noife. 

9.  Why  was  it  not  permitted  to  burn  the  bo- 
dy of  a  man  thus  flain  ?  Plin.  loc.  citat. 

Bccaufe.  though  they  held  that  the  purging 
fire  of  the  funeral  pile  clcanfed  the  foul  of  its  con- 
tra(fled  filth,  yet  they  defpaired  that  fo  great 
pollution  would  ever  be  admitted  into  their  fo- 
ciety.  And  this  too  was  the  reafon  why  the 
Greeks  burnt  not  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  their  own  perlons.  Servius  in  jE- 
neid.  iii.     C^intil  Declam.  x. 

10.  Why  did  they  efteem  it  a  piece  of  religiom 
to  bury  them  in  the  earth  ?  Philoftrat.  in  He- 
roic. 

Left  beafts  and  birds  of  prey  ftiould  mangle 
and  devour  the  body,  or  the  ferryman  of  the  Sty- 
gian lake  refufe  to  Waft  over  the  wandering  fouls. 
Plin.  loc.  cit. 

11.  Why  are  the  wounds  of  the  thunder-ftruck 
colder  than  the  reft  of  their  body  ?  Pi  in.  ibid. 

Becaufe  the  heat  in  the  other  members  is  only 
fufTocated  ,  but  quite  confumcd  in  the  wounded  : 
for  all  fufFocated  thing.s  long  retain  their  heat ; 
but  fuch  as  corrupt  and  wafte  by  degrees,  grow 
ftiflfand  cold  immediately. 

12.  vV^hy  were  men  blafted  by  lightning  never 
removed,  but  buried  in  the  very  place  where  ihey 
were  ftruck,  wherever  it  hap;  ened  to  be  ? 

Becaufe  the  law  of  Numa  forbade  funeral  rites 
to  be  paid  to  a  man  killed  with  lightning  ;  which 
would  have  been  in  fome  nicaiure  done,  if  the 
body  had  been  removed,  and  carried  from  the 
place  where  it  lay.  0 

13.  Why  did  they  bury  the  body  of  fuch  a 
man,  by  heaping  up  dirt  ovt  .•  it  ? 

Becaufe  they  believed  that  to  touch  it  wouli 
offcpd  the  gods. 
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14.  Why  were  the  augurs  permitted  to  handle 
ich  bodies  ? 

Becauft  holinefs  becomes  the  holy.  "  Sacros 
icra  decent." 

15.  Why  were  the  places  that  were  blaftcd  by 
ghtning,  hedged  in  and  cnclofed  around  ? 

Left  a  facred  thing  fliould  be  trampled  on  una- 
rares. 

16.  What  means  Lucan  by  this  verie, 

Inclufum  Thufco  vencratur  cefpite  fulmen  ? 

Becaufe  the  place  was  immediately  efteemed 
icred 

17.  For  what  reafon  was  it  thought  fo  ? 
They  believed  that  God  feemed  to  confecrate  it 
himfelf. 

18.  What  then  was  their  opinion  of  a  perfon 
vho  wa<i  killed  by  thunder  ? 

They  feem  to  have  had  the  fame  opinion  of 
im  too  ;  for  Artemidorus  held  that  a  man,  kill- 
d  in  that  manner,  was  not  polluted,  but  ought 
0  be  worfhipped  as  a  god. 

19.  Why  is  the  money  melted,  and  the  bag 
ntouched  :  and  in  like  manner  the  fword,  while 
he  fcabbard  receives  no  damage  ?  Seneca  in 
^used.  Nat.  lib.  i.  Q_;l. 

Becaufe  of  the  fubtle  force  of  the  lightning 
vhich  paffes  through  fome  things;  though  fuch 
s  are  deiife,  and  reflft  its  force,  it  inftantly  tearn 
0  pieces. 

20  Why  are  metals  melted  by  lightning  in  a 
noment's  time,  while  the  workmen  receive  no 
iamaj^'e  ?     Sen.  loc  c/tat. 

Becaufe  of  the  arfenical  fjirits  that  are  in  the 
ighrning  For  even  the  coiners  of  money  can 
ender  metals  fluid  with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of 
irfenic. 

21-.  Why  does  the  wine  flay  in  a  broken  vcffel  ? 
jenec  ibid. 

Btcaufe  it  is  congealed  by  the  nitral  fpirits. 

aa.  Why  does  not  that  ftifFnefs  laft  above  three 
lays .' 

Becaufe  the  remaining  fulphur^jU'^  fpirits,  fa- 
voured by  the  ambient  air,  at  length  overcome 
he  nitral. 

Why  is  the  wine  hurtful,  and  even  pernicious  ? 
Senec.  lib.  cit.  0^3- 

By  reafon  of  the  virulence  of  the  arfenic,  that 
the  wine  has  conceived  ;  for  wines  will  retain 
fcmething  of  fulphur,  as  we  know  by  experience 
in  Rhenith  wines. 

Why  is  the  venom  of  ferpents  taken  away  by 
lightning  ? 

Becaufe  lightning  confumes  it  :  Thus  the  poi- 
fon  of  fcanimony  abates  by  the  bare  fteani  of  ful 
phur ;  which,  continued  for  fome  time,  totally 
takes  away  its  cathartic  virtue. 

Why  are  fome  things  turned  black  by  light- 
ing .' 

^ecaufe,  being  burnt,  they  retain  the  footy 
marks  of  the  fire. 

Why  are  fome  things  difcoloured  ? 
Becaufe  there  is  a  lefs  portion  of  fulphur  in  the 
lightning,  and  a  greater  of  fooie  otb$r  cotnbuf- 


tible  ;  for  •  fire  alone  gives  iron  a  violet  colour, 
and  the  foils  that  are  put  under  precious  flones 
are  coloured  by  fire  only 

Til  all  which  I  add  what  Nardius  relates  of  the 
wife  of  a  certain  apothecary  at  Florence,  who 
had  been  blafted  with  lightning,  but  was  flill  liv~ 
ing  in  his  days,  and  who,  after  that  misfortune 
had  happened  to  her,  became,  of  a  very  cold 
temperament,  as  flie  had  been  of  before,  to  be  of 
a  conftitution  fo  extrcmsly  hot,  that  flie  could 
fcarce  endure  to  wear  any  clothes,  though  ever  fo 
thin ;  of  which  he  gives  this  reafon  :  Becaufe, 
fays  he,  that  muft  fubtle  fire  tonfumed  immedi- 
ately the  fuperfluous  humidity  that  had  been  long 
ftagnating  in  her  members,  and  imprinted  and 
left  behind  it  fome  of  its  own  fiery  quality. 

Ver.  344-  In  inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  thun- 
der, it  muil  be  obferved,  that  it  never  thunders 
but  when  the  fky  is  overcaft  with  clouds :  For 
unlefs  the  clouds  were  thick  and  high-built,  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  rain  or  hail  could  not  fall  at 
tiie  fame  time.  Therefore,  in  thofe  clouds  you 
may  ima>>iiie  a  wind  agitated  and  whirled  about 
in  a  turbulent  motion,  growing  hot  with  that 
motion,  and  forcing  out  of  the  clouds  many  feeds 
or  atoms  of  fire  :  And  that  at  length  the  wind 
irfelf  takes  fire,  either  by  its  own  motion,  or  by 
thofe  fiery  particles,  and  breaks  out  with  a  horrid 
roar;  and  that,  by  that  violent  eruption,  it  fo 
(hakes  and  tears  the  parts  of  the  clouds,  that  they 
are  all  fhivered  into  hail,  or  diffolved  intt^  a 
fhower  of  rain.  This  is  contained  in  fifty-one 
vcrfes. 

Ver.  252-  The  fame  matter  compofes  wind, 
thunder,  lightning,  and  earthquakes,  that  is  to 
(iay,  a  dry  exhalation,  fays  ArDtotle,  lib  ii.  Me- 
teor, cap.  ult  For  of  this  dry  exhalation  wind  is 
made  in  the  air,  earthquakes  within  the  earth ; 
(liowers,  tempefts,  thunder,  and  lightning  in  the 
clouds. 

Ver.  256.  Thefe  four  verfes  Lucretius  has  be- 
fore in  biok  Jv.  ver.  17  a. 

Ver.  260.  Sir  R  Biackmore's  excellent  defcrlp- 
tion  of  a  ftorm  at  fea,  will  illuftrate  this  paffage 
of  Lucretius : 

Now  gath'ring  clouds  the  day  begin  to  drown  ; 
Their  threat'ning  fronts  through  all  th'  horizon 

frown : 
Their  fwagging  wombs  low  in  the  air  depend, 
Which   ftrugghng    flames,   and  in-brtd    thunder 

rend  : 
The  flrongcft  winds  their  breath  and  vigour  prove. 
And  through  the  heav'ns  th'  unwieldy  tcmpefis 

fhove  : 
O'ercharg'd  with  {lores  of  heav'ns  artillery. 
They  groan,  and  pant,  and  labour  up  the  flcy : 
Loud  thunder,  livid  liames,  and  Stygian  night, 
Compounded  horrors,  all  the  d^rep  affright : 
Rent  clouds,  a  medley  of  deftnidlicn  fpout ; 
And  throw  their  dreadful  en'rails  round  about: 
Tempefts  of  fire,  and  cstaradls  oi  rain 
Unnat'ral  friendfhip  make  t'  affliA  the  main  : 
This  orb's  wide  frame  with  the  cot.vulfion  ih^es^ 
Oft  opens  in  the  ftorra,  and  often  cracks : 
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Horror,  amazement,  and  defpair  appear 
In  all  the  hideous  forms  that  mortals  fear. 

Ver,  266.  Suetonius  fays  of  Tiberius,  that  he 
was  frighted  at  the  noife  of  thunder,  that  he  ran 
to  hide  himfelf  in  caves  and  cellars. 

Ver.  a68  U  is  therefore  evident,  that  there  can 
be  no  thunder  except  in  thick  and  deep-bellied 
clouds,  that  the  matter  that  compofes  it  may  be 
included  within  them  :  For  what  Pliny  fays  to 
the  contrary,  "  Catilianis  prodigiis  Pompeiano  ex 
niunicipo  M.  Herennium  decurionem  fereno  die 
fulmine  idlum  fuiffe  :"  and  Horace,  wrho,  Car- 
min.  lib.  i.  fpeaking  of  Jupiter,  fays,  that  he  "  ple- 
rumque  per  purum  tonantes  egit  equos,  volu- 
cremque  currum  :"  Thefe  inftances,  I  fay,  are  no 
farther  to  be  credited  than  that  thunder  may  per- 
haps have  fometimes  been  heard,  and  lightning 
feen  by  perfons,  over  whofe  head  the  flcy  was 
clear  :  but  then  fome  other  part  of  the  horizon 
mud  have  been  covered  with  clouds,  from  which 
the  thunder  and  lightning  broke  out. 

Ver.  C173-  The  poet  having  taught,  that  light- 
ring  is  generated  in  thick  and  high-built  clouds ; 
he  now,  in  thefe  twenty-two  verfes,  farther  fhows, 
that  the  fires  and  winds,  contained  within  the 
clouds,  oft  produce  lightning,  which  is  followed 
Ly  a  roaring  noife,  a  trembling  of  the  earth,  and 
a  violent  fhower  of  rain.  For,  firft,  fays  he.  The 
clouds  contain  many  feeds  of  fire  :  Secondly,  The 
wind  drives  and  compels  thofe  clouds,  as  it  were, 
into  high  mountains,  and  by  that  means  fqueeze 
out  of  the  clouds  thofe  particles  of  fire,  by  whofe 
contadl,  or  at  leaft  by  the  violence  of  its  own 
motion,  the  wind  itfelf  is  kindled  into  flame : 
Thirdly,  When  that  wind  is  thus  kindled,  the 
lightning  grown  mature,  cleaves  the  clouds,  and 
glares  around  in  dreadful  flaflies  :  Laftly,  The 
thunder  roars,  the  earth  trembles,  mortals  are 
feized  with  confternation  and  difmay,  and  the 
rain  falls  with  fuch  violence,  as  if  the  heavens 
■were  defcending  in  the  (hower. 

Ver.  187.  Milton  in  Paradife  Regained,  Book 
iv. 

Either  tropic  now 


'Gan  thunder  :  at  both  ends  of  heav'n  the  clouds 
From  many  a  horrid  rift  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  rain,  with  lightning  mix'd  ;  water  with  fire 
In  ruin  reconcil'd  :  Dreadful  was  the  rack 
As  earth  and  fky  would  mingle. 

And  Sir  R.  Blackmore  : 

Heav'n's  cryOal  battlements,  to  pieces  dafli'd, 
In  ftorms  of  hail  were  downward  hurl'd  : 
Loud  thunder  roar'd,  red  lightning  fiafh'd, 

And  univcrfal  uproar  fiU'd  the  world  : 
Torrents  of  water  floods  of  flame 
From  heav'n  in  fighting  ruins  came  : 

At  once  the  hills  that  to  the  clouds  afpire ; 
Were  wafh'd  with  rain,  and  fcorch'd  with  fire. 

Ver.  195.  In  thefe  four  verfe,',  he  fay«,  that  if 
the  wind  that  is  pent  up  in  the  cloud  cannot 
break  throu^'.h,  it  may  be  i.flifted  by  other  winds 
£rom  without :  and  by  tvhatevcr  means  the  cloud 


be  opened,  the  flames  that  is  ripe  for  birth  will 
neceffariiy  fall  down. 

Ver.  199.  I^ucretius  adds  two  other  ways  by 
which  lightning  may  becaufed  ;  the  firft  in  ninoi 
verfes.  For  unkindled  wind  breaking  ouc  of 
cloud  m.ay  grow  hot  and  take  fire,  by  the  fwift. 
nefs  of  its  motion,  and  the  length  of  its  courfe  i\ 
Nor  is  this  in  the  leaft  incredible,  fince  a  ball  of 
lead,  driven  with  mighty  force,  will  melt  as  it 
flies.  Thus  the  poet :  and  though  the  inftance 
he  brings  might  be  confirmed  by  feveral  autho> 
rities  of  the  ancient  poets  and  hiftorians,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fables  of  anti- 
quity :  Neverthelefs,  no  man  will  deny  but  that 
many  things  take  fire  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  their 
motion. 

Ver.  305.  This  inftance  the  poet  brought  be- 
fore ver.  183.     See  the  note  upon  it. 

Ver.  308.  The  fccond,  in  thefe  twelve  verfes. 
If  the  wind  beat  furioufly  upon  any  thing,  the 
feeds  of  fire  may  flow  together  upon  the  ftroke, 
as  well  out  of  the  wi.id  as  out  of  the  thing  ic 
ftrikes.  Thus  the  wind  takes  fire,  and  lightning; 
is  made.  But  that  fuch  a  confluxion  of  the  feeds 
of  fire  may  be  made  in  that  manner,  is  evident 
from  the  ftriking  of  flint  and  iron  :  And  the  cb- 
jecSlion  of  the  vv'ind's  being  cold  (though  even  that 
can  by  no  means  be  granted,  by  reafon  of  the 
fwiftnefs  of  their  motion),  is  of  no  weight -.  for 
the  nature  of  iron  is  full  as  cold,  yet  fire  will 
fparkle  out  when  we  ftrike  it. 

Ver.  320.  Hitherto  he  has  treated  of  the  na- 
ture and  generation  of  thunder,  he  comes  now 
to  argue  of  its  fwiftnefs,  and  violence  of  ftroke; 
which,  fays  he,  may  be  gathered  and  explained 
from  what  has  been  faid  already.  For  wind  fhut 
up  in  a  cloud,  rages  and  grows  hot ;  ftrugglcs  on 
all  fides  to  get  out  of  its  prifon  ;  and,  therefore, 
where  it  finds  a  pafl"age,  it  muft  of  necefiity  burft 
out  with  mighty  force  and  violence,  in  fix  verfes. 
Befides,  it  confifts  of  fmooth  and  fmall  particles, 
and  therefore  pafles  through  the  void  and  empty 
paffages  of  the  air,  in  fix  verfes.  Add  to  this  its 
I  weight,  and  that  too  very  much  increafed  by 
blows,  in  four  verfes.  And,  laftly,  in  eight  verfes, 
that  it  falls  from  a  great  dillance,  and  therefore 
every  moment  increafes  the  fwiftnefs  of  its  mo- 
tion :  perhaps,  too,  it  is  helped  forward  by  the 
air.  And  what  wonder  that  a  heavy  body,  burft. 
ing  out  with  violence  out  of  a  clofe  prifon,  and 
ftioved  forward  by  other  bodies,  falls  impetuoufly 
and  dafliCN  to  pieces  all  it  meets  in  its  way  ? 

Ver.  324.  The  balifta  was  a  warUke  engine 
which  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  in  their  wars  tc 
ftioot  darts  or  ftones.  It  was  called  balifta  fronr 
/SaXXw,  I  caft. 

Ver.  326  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  proves  th< 
fwiftnefs  of  lightning,  fr  m  the  tenuity  of  th( 
atoms  of  which  it  confifts.  See  book  ii.  ver.  365 
where  the  poet  has  already  proved,  that  lightninj 
is  compofed  of  fmooth  and  fubtle  principles,  whicl 
is  the  reafon  that  nothing  can  withftand  the  vio' 
lence  of  its  ftroke. 

Ver.  33a.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  the  poet  argue 
for  the  fwJfyiefs  of  lightning,  and  the  violence  o 
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iff,  blow,  from  the  defcent  that  is  natural  to  all 
heavy  bodies ;  to  which,  if  any  external  force  be 
added,  they  dei'cend  with  yet  greater  velociry  : 
But  lightning  is  a  heavy  body,  and,  falling  from 
above,  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  the  wind  ;  there- 
fore, it  is  not  ftrange,  that  it  overturns  and  tears 
to  pieces  whatever  oppofes  its  paflagc. 

Ver.  336.  In  thefe  eight  verfes,  he  brings  his 
laft  argument  for  the  celerity  and  impetuous  force 
of  lightning,  from  the  great  diftance  from  whence 
it  comes  ;  and  fays  of  it,  as  Virgil  of  Fame,  that 

Mobilitate  viget,  virefque  acquirit  eundo, 

JEn.  iv.  ver.  175. 

Ev'ry  moment  brings 

New  vigour   to  her  flight,  new  pinions  to  her 

wings. 
It  was  anciently  obferved  by  thofe  who  made  it 
their  ftudy  to  inquire  into  natural  things,  that 
the  motion  of  all  moveables  is  the  fwifter,  the 
rearer  they  approach  to  the  place  for  which  they 
are  dcfigned  ;  infomuch  tliat  they  move  fwifteft 
of  all  when  they  are  almoft  at  their  journey's  end. 
Thus  a  ftone  gives  a  heavier  blow  to  a  plate  of 
brafs,  or  tin,  for  example,  when  it  falls  upon  it 
from  a  great  height,  than  it  does  when  it  drops 
from  a  lefs  diftance  :  according  to  the  variety  of 
which  diftance,  experience  evinces,  that  the  effcdl 
varies  likewife,  and  that  the  defcending  thing 
gains  a  furplufage  of  gravity,  though  not  of 
weight.  This,  neverthelefs,  is  denied  by  Simpli- 
cius,  in  his  Comment  upon  Ariftotle  de  Coelo,  lib. 
i.  cap.  85.  where  he  derides  this  increafe  of  gra- 
vity, and  declares  it  a  vain  fidion.  But  we  may 
alk  him  why  that  ftone  defcends  ?  Is  it  not  by 
reafon  of  its  weight  ?  And  lince  nothing  is  done 
without  caufe,  why  does  it  defcend  fwifter  this 
moment  than  it  did  the  laft  ?  Its  fwiftnefs  muft 
increafe  either  by  fome  external  or  internal  caufe  : 
which  laft  can  be  only  a  more  intenfe  gravity : 
the  firft,  Lucretius  afcribes,  as  we  have  feen  al- 
ready in  the  foregoing  argument,  to  the  addition- 
al and  like  feeds,  tliat  the  defcending  ftone  meets 
in  its  pafTage,  and  that  help  to  drive  it  down  with 
greater  fwiftnefs.  And,  according  to  the  do(ftrine 
«f  Epicurus,  a  more  proper  folution  of  this  pro- 
blem cannot  be  given.  Others  again  afcribe  it 
to  a  certain,  I  know  not  what,  quality,  that  the 
medium  through  which  it  paffes  imparts  to  it ; 
and  that  ftill  preffes  it  more  and  more  :  Others 
impute  it  to  the  natural,  fympathetical,  and  at- 
tracSlive  power  of  the  centre  ;  to  which,  fay  they, 
all  heavy  bodies,  the  nearer  they  approach,  move 
the  fwifter.  According  to  which  opinion,  which 
is  indeed  confonant  to  many  other  experiments  in 
nature,  Cowley  Cngs, 

And  now  the  violent  weight  of  eager  love 
Did  with  more  hafte  fo  near  in  centre  move. 

DaviJ.  lii. 

And  If  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  air,  though 
it  be  light  in  its  owa  nature,  does  neverthelefs 
defcend,  and  inOnuate  itfelf  into  the  pores  of  the 
earth,  as  compelled  by  a  certain  neccffity  fo  to 
do,  by  reafon  of  the  impurity  it  has  contratfted, 


then  this  queftion  is  eafy  to  folve ;  for  the  de- 
fcending ftone  may  be  faid  to  be  borne  through 
the  air,  as  a  boat  that  goes  down  the  river  with 
the  ftream ;  and  both  of  them,  the  air  as  well  as 
the  ftone,  move  the  fwifter  when  they  are  near 
the  centre ;  for  the  air  is  there  more  thick  and 
impure,  and  confequently  has  a  greater  propen- 
ficy  to  tend  downwards  :  Befides,  when  it  Is  ar- 
rived on  the  confines,  as  I  may  fay,  of  its  jcurney's 
end,  it  is  fvvallowed  up,  and  ingulfed  as  by  a  cer- 
tain violence,  and  imparts  the  fame  lot  to  its 
companion  in  the  fall. 

Ver.  340.  For  the  feeds  of  thunder,  like  thofe 
of  other  things,  wander  undetermined  to  any  cer- 
tain place,  but  being  driven  by  that  length  of  vio- 
lence, are  determined  and  moved  In  a  diredl  line, 

Ver.  344.  But  lightning  does  not  break  ia 
pieces  all  that  it  falls  upon  :  for  all  rare  bodies  re- 
main fafe  and  unhurt,  bccaufe  the  fubtle  fire  finds 
a  free  paffage  through  their  pores :  it  difTolves  fo- 
lld  bodies,  as  brafs,  gold,  &c.  becaufe  it  ftrikes 
into  their  folid  corpufcles,  and  being  once  entered 
into  their  pores,  and  not  finding  a  pafTage  out,  it 
disjoins  the  very  principles,  melts  metals,  and  re- 
duces ftones  into  powder. 

Ver.  35©.  In  thefe  twenty-two  verfes,  the  poet 
folves  the  fourth  queftion  which  we  propofed 
above,  in  the  note  on  ver.  2z6  and  inquires  Into 
the  reafon  why  it  thunders  more  frequently  ia 
the  fprlng  and  autumn  than  either  in  winter  or 
fummer  ?  [But  this  muft  be  taken  to  be  meant 
only  of  fome  countries  of  Italy.]  And  the  reafon 
is,  (ays  he,  becaufe,  fince  thunder  is  of  a  fiery  na- 
ture, and  breaks  out  of  thick  clouds,  it  is  then 
moft  to  be  expe<Sled,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
and  not  altogether  free  from  cold :  for  where 
there  is  no  heat,  It  Is  in  vain  to  look  for  fire,  and 
where  there  is  too  much  heat,  it  fuifers  not  the 
clouds  to  thicken.  But  in  the  fpring,  and  in  au- 
tumn, the  cold  and  the  heat  are  blended  together: 
thence  proceed  clouds,  winds,  fire,  and  at  length 
tumults  and  tempefts  in  the  air,  and  from  them 
thunder  and  lightning. 

In  this  opinion  Seneca  agrees  with  Lucretius; 
and  fo  too  does  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  50.  where  he 
teaches  that  it  never  thunders  in  winter  and  fum- 
mer, except  in  as  much  as  "  mitiore  hyeme,  et  a;f- 
tate  nimbosa,  femper  quodammodo  vernat,  vel 
autumnat ;"  in  a  mild  winter,  and  In  a  cloudy 
fummer,  the  weather  Is  neither  violently  cold,  nor 
violently  hot,  but  partakes  in  fome  meafure  of  the 
middle  temperatures  of  the  fpring,  or  of  autumn, 
and  he  ftrengthens  this  argument,  by  inftancing 
in  fome  countries,  where  by  reafon  of  the  ex- 
treme cold,  as  in  Scythia,  or  of  the  violent  heat, 
as  in  Egypt,  it  never  thunders  at  all.  But  of  thefe 
matters  you  may  confult  P.  GalTend.  in  lib.  10. 
Laert.  de  Meteorolog. 

Ver.  370.  In  the  fpring,  and  in  autumn,  heat 
and  cold  contend  for  maftery :  in  fummer  heat 
governs,  and  cdld  in  winter. 

Ver.  372.  Here  the  poet  infults  the  college  of 
augurs  and  foothfayers  at  Rome,  who  pretended 
to  teach  divination,  as  If  it  had  been  a  fcience : 
this,  fays  he,  is  to  know  the  nature  of  thunder,  <Scc. 
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8  feience  not  to  be  met  with  in  your  books,  that 
are  made  up  of  nothing  but  trifling  and  falfe  con- 
jcdures. 

Ver.  374.  The  books  that  treated  of  divination 
■were  compofed  by  the  Thufcans,  a  people  of  Italy, 
whom  Tages  had  infcruded  in  that  art :  from 
him  thefe  books  were  called  Tagetici;  and  Ma- 
cr«>bius  fays  they  were  handed  about  in  his  days. 
Of  this  Tages,  Cicero  gives  us  the  following  ac- 
eourt.  "  Tages  quidam  dicitur  in  agro  Tarqui- 
nienfi,  cum  terra  araretur,  et  fulcus  ahius  efTet 
inipreflus,  extitiffe  repente,  et  eum  affatus  effe, 
qui  arabat.  Is  autem  Tages,  ut  in  libris  eft  He- 
trufcorum,  puerili  fpccie  dicitur  vifus,  fed  fenili 
fuifle  prudentia.  Ejus  afpccSu  cum  oMlupuiifet 
bubulcus,  clamoremque  majorem  cum  admira. 
tione  edidiflet,  concurfum  effe  fadluni,  totamque 
brevi  tempore  in  eum  locum  Hetruriam  conve- 
niffe  :  turn  ilium  plura  locutum  multis  audienti- 
bus,  qui  omnia  ejus  verba  exceperint,  literifque 
mandaverint :  omnem  autem  orationem  fuiffe 
earn,  qua  Harufpicina  Difciplina  contineretur, 
earn  pollea  crevilTe  rebus  novis  cognofcendis,  et 
ad  eadem  ilia  principia  referendis,"  Hb.  a.  de  Di- 
vinatione.  As  they  w^ere  ploughing  in  the  Tar- 
quinian  field,  and  the  fhare  ftriking  deep  into  the 
ground,  one  Tages  is  faid  to  have  ftarted  on  a 
fudden  out  of  the  earth,  and  to  fpeak  to  the 
ploughman.  This  Tages,  as  we  find  in  the  Tuf- 
can  books,  is  faid  to  have  had  the  look  of  a  boy ; 
but  the  prudence  and  wifdom  of  old  age.  The 
peafant  difmayed  at  the  apparition,  cried  out 
aloud,  and  people  flocked  about  him,  infomuch 
that  in  a  little  time  the  whole  country  of  Etruria 
were  got  together  in  that  place :  then  Tages 
fpoke  a  great  deal  in  the  hearing  of  many  perfons, 
who  writ  down  all  his  words  :  the  fubjedt  of  his 
difcourfe  was  only  the  do<5lrine  of  divination : 
which  afterwards  got  footing  in  the  world  by 
new  additions  of  knowledge,  built  on  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  taught  them  :  Ovid.  Metam.  hb.  15. 
▼er.  S5Z- 

Cum  Tyrrhenus  arator 

Fatalem  glebam  niediis  afpexit  in  arvis, 
Sponte  fua  primum,  nulloque  agitante,  moveri  : 
Sumere  mox  hominis,  terrsque  amittere  formam; 
Oraque  Venturis  aperire  recentia  fatis  : 
Indigenie  dix^re  I'agen,  qui  primus  Etrufcam 
Edocuit  gentem  cafus  aperire  futures. 

See  likewife  Lucan,  lib.  i.  ver.  530,  587,  606. 

Ver.  379.  Om;n.'\  This  word,  as  we  find  in 
fome  authors,  feems  not  to  have  had  originally  fo 
extenfive  a  fignification,  as  we  generally  give  it. 
Feftus  explains  it,  "  Omen  quaQ  orimen,  quod  ore 
fiat  augurium."  Now  auguries  were  drawn  either 
from  tokens  given  by  the  gods,  or  by  men  :  and 
thofe  given  by  men  were  properly  called  omens  : 
"  neqtie  folum  Deum  voces  Pythagorei  obferva- 
bant ;  fed  etiam  hominum,  qax.  omnia  vocabant," 
fays  he,  in  lib.  i.  de  Divinat.  Apuleius  de  Deo 
Socr.  fays,  "  Ita  eft  apud  Platonem  ;  ne  quU'quam 
arbitretur,  omnia  eum  vulgoloquentum  captaiTe:" 
and  foon  after  he  adds,  "  videmus  plerifque  ufu 
-tcnire,  qui  nimia  omnium  fuperlUtione  non  fern- 


per  fuopte  corde,  fed  aherlus  verbo  reguntur :' 
yet  other  authors  reftrain  not  the  fignification  o 
this  word  to  the  voice,  or  utterance  of  the  moutl 
only,  but  extend  it  to  all  the  aftions  of  lifei 
making  it  to  fignify  the  fame  with  the  <ry^/3oX«  ol 
the  Greeks,  who  by  that  word  underftood  th< 
foreboding  figns  or  tokens  of  profperous  or  ini. 
profperous  events  :  thus  to  begin  with  Calar,  w< 
read  that  Auguftus,  contrary  to  his  cuftom,  had 
put  on  his  left  ftioe  firft,  the  day  that  he  narrowlj 
efcaped  being  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  the  foldiers  s 
and  Lampridius  recounts  among  the  figns  of  Alex-I 
ander's  future  empire,  that  the  piAure  of  the  em- 
peror Trajanus,  which  hung  over  his  father  Phi- 
lip's genial  bed,  fell  down  upon  it,  while  his  mo- 
ther was  in  labour  of  him  in  the  temple  :  and  this 
omen  Feftus  and  other  authors  call  "  caducum  au- 
fpiciura."  Spartianus,  in  the  Life  of  Hadrian, 
fays,  that  while  he  was  fpeaking  in  praife  of  An- 
tonius,  a  "  prxtexta"  fa  gown  worn  by  the  chil- 
dren of  noblemen]  dropt  down  Of  its  own  accord, 
and  covered  his  head  ;  and  that  a  ring,  on  which 
his  figure  was  engra%'ed,  fell  off  his  finger,  of  its 
own  accord  likewife :  Ovid  too  believed  in  omens, 
when  he  faid, 

Omina  funt  aliquid  :  modo  cutift  decedere  vellet, 
Ad  hmea  digitos  reftitit  ida  Nape. 

Pliny  too  fpeaks  of  thefe  remoras,  thefe  obftaclei?, 
and  hindering  omens,  which  he  calls  "  offenfiones 
pedum;  et  Plautus,  aufpicia  &  religioneni :  ante 
aufpicium  commoratum  eft  :"  In  Amphit.  And 
in  another  place,  "  an  religio  tibi  objecSla  ?"  Of 
like  nature  is  that,  which  was  offered  to  Otho, 
going  againft  Vitellius  ;  when  fome  advifed  him  to 
defer  the  expedition  becaufe  the  bucklers  were 
not  all  ready.  This  Tacitus  relates  in  thefe  words: 
"  Fuere  qui  proficifcenti  Othoni  moras  religio- 
nemque  non  conditorum  anciliuni  afferrent." 
See  Suetonius  likewife  in  the  life  of  Nero,  cap. 
19.     And  Tibullus  elegantly  of  thefe  ftumblings ; 

O  quoties  ingreffus  iter  mihi  triftia  dixi 
Offenfum  in  porta  figna  dedidifle  pedem  I 

And  fuch  were  the  omens  they  regarded  in  going 
to  a  place :  but  they  likewife  drew  auguries  from 
their  departure  ;  as  if  any  one  who  went  with  an 
intention  to  go  to  a  certain  place,  returned  on  a 
fudden  unexpededly,  and  without  executing  his 
defign  :  but  this  took  place  only  in  facrifices. 
ApoHonius  concerning  ihe  ceremonies  of  the  god- 
defs  Trivia,  or  Diana,  is  thus  rendered  : 

Sacrifque  peradis 

Rufus  abire  pyra  moneo  :  convertere  nuUus 

Te  retro  ftrepitufque  pedum,  fremitufque  caninus 

Cogat;  nam  facri  fiat  labor  irritus  omnis. 

where  he  feems  to  imply,  that  the  folemn  myfte- 
ries  were  rendered  of  no  effecfl  by  a  noife,  or  any 
other  interruption.  Valerius  Max.  Ub.  iii.  cap.  j. 
"  Ne  facrificium  Alexandri  aut  concuffo  thuribulo, 
aut  edito  gemitu  impediret :"  but  this  was  chiefly 
obferved  in  facred  rites;  yet  Pythagoras  gave  the 
like  precaution  by  a  perpetual  fymbol :  /3aS(^ov7a^ 
«j  a-rohftius  (th  fttja^ii^pKr^w  of  which  he  add* 
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the  rcafon  t  for  the  fufles  arf  paiTing  along.    And 
ofgreater  moment,  biK  not  unlike  this,is  the  admo- 
niftinient  of  the  author  of  Human  Salvrition  :  "  qui 
aratro  manum  applicuit,  ne  refpiciat  ;"  moreover. 
astheynamedthe[eoir,ens,  "religionemobjedam," 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  Plautus,  that 
when  they  had  a  mind  to  give  a  favourable  inter- 
pretation to  an  omen,  they  called  it,  "  religionem 
a.  fe  rejicere,"  and  the  Greeks,  cc^oieiijLvnv'     This 
might  be  confirmed  by  many  examples ;  but  we 
have  one  illuftrious  indeed  in  the  perfon  of  Julius 
Caefar,  who,  at  his  landing  in  Africa,  as  he  leaped 
afliore,  happened  to  fall  down,  and  to  avert  the 
unlucky  omen  of  that  accident,  cried  out,  I  have 
thee,   Africa.     Suetonius :    "  Cum  Csefar  Africse 
Oram  appuliffet,  et  in  terram  infulturus  corruiffet, 
dixit,  ut  infauftum  ex  cafu   omne  averteret,  Te- 
neo  te  Africa."     And  the  fame  Csfar  always  dif- 
covercd  an  undaunted  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  his 
mind  was  fo  much  fuperior  to  thefe  fuperflitions, 
that  we  no  where  read  that  any  omen  whatever 
could  deter  him  from   any  enterprifc,  or  make 
him  delay  the  execution  of  any  defign  he  had  re- 
folved  to  attempt.     The  fame  Suetonius  tells  us, 
that  though  the  vitftim  had  efcaped  from  the  al- 
tar, he  would  not  put  off  his  expedition  againft. 
Scipio  and  Juba.    "  Licet,"  fays   he,  "  immolanti 
aufugifTet  hoflia,  profeiftionem  adverfus  Scipionem 
et  Jubam  non  diftulit."     To  which  Seneca  al- 
ludes in  Confolat.  ad    Marciam,  where  he  fays, 
»'  tarn  cito  dolorem  vicit,   quam  omnia  folebat." 
Moreover,  the  left  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  left 
band,   the    left  foot,    &c.    are  in   many  authors 
eftemed  unlucky  ;   but,  on  the  contrary,  Apuleius 
reprefents  them  as  omens  of  good  fuccefs  :  and 
fpeaking  of  the  left  hand,  fays  :   "  Q^artus  sequi- 
tatis  oftendebat  indicium,  deformataui  manum  fi- 
niflram  porreiSfa  palmula  ;  quas  genuina  pigritia, 
nulla  calliditate,  nulla  foterita  prredita,  videbatur 
aquitati  magis  aptior  quam  dextera."     And  Ma- 
crobius  in  Saturnal.  lib.  i.  cap    9.  "  Ideo  Apolli- 
ni»   fimulacra   mann   dextra   Gratias  portant,  ar- 
cum  cum  faglttis  finiftra;  quod  ad  noxam  fit  pi- 
grior,  et   falutem   manus   promptior   largiatur  ;" 
which  the  follnwing  paffage  of  Catullus  at  once 
illullrates  and  explains  :     ^ 

Haec  ut  dixit,  amor  finiftra  amanti 
Dextram  fternui?  approbationem. 

After  which  he  adds  : 

Uunc  ab  aufpicio  bono  profei?lI, 
Mutuis  aniniis  amanr,  amantnr. 

But  thefe  omens  properly  relate  to  the  actions 
of  human  life  ;  and  the  ancients  had  befides  fome 
tnore  occult  and  fecret  omens,  which  they  took 
from  things,  from  days,  from  names,  and  even 
from  places  and  clothes  :  to  things  feem  to  relate 
the  omens  that  were  taken  to  be  unlucky,  as  fliip- 
wrecks,  and  the  remains  of  them  :  and  thofe 
things  chiefly  which  from  fome  unfortunate  acci- 
dents have  given  rife  to  proverbs;  as  "  aurum 
Tolofanum,"  and  Equus  Sejanus  :"  which,  becaufe 
they  are  fo  well  known,  1  purpofely  forbear  to 
explain.     But  I  cannot  omit  i  remarkable  pafTige 

Trans.  II, 


in  Virgil,  which  mates  mu'ch  in  our  purpofe;  and 
which  that  p'Ct,  who  was  deeply  read  iu  the  au- 
gural   and     Pythagorean    do^rine,    has    fecretly 
veiled  with  thi'>  fuperftition.    For  to  avoid  openly 
to  aflert,  that  tH  'fe  gifts  of  ^neas  to   Dido,  as 
being  faved  from  the  deflru<5tion  of  Troy,  were 
unlucky  to  her,  he  has  infinuated  that  they  were 
To  by  circumlocution,  in  the  following  verfes  : 
A'lunera  prseterca  Iliads  erepra  rulnis 
Ferre  jubet,  pallani  fignis  auroque  rigenrem, 
Ornatus  Argiv£E  Helena:,  quos  ilia  Mycenis, 
Pergama  cum  peteret,  inconceffifque  Hymensos, 
Extulerat,  Led^t  matris  mirabile  donum 

>E«.  i.  vet'.  65 To 
And  foon  after  ;  ver.  683. 

Dona  fercns  pelago,  et  fiammis  reftantia  Trojas. 
This  Statins  underitood,  and  has  imitated,  lib.  t, 
Thebaid. 

Nee  mirum  :  nam  tu  infauftos,  donante  marito, 
Ornatus  Arglva  geris,  dirumque  monile 
Hermiones.     Longa  efl  feriesi  fed  nota  malorum 
Perfequar,  unde  novis  tarn  faeva  potentia  donis. 

The  belt  of  Pallas  too  flrengthens  this  opinion : 
for  ^neas  would  have  fpared  the  life  of  the  pro- 
ftrate  Turnus,  had  cot  that  unlucky  t<iken,  which 
Turnus  had  taken  from  the  ilain  Pallas,  called 
afrefh  to  his  remembrance,  and  renewed  his  grief 
for  the  lofs  of  his  deareft  friend  : 

—  Stetit  acer  in  armis 


jEneas,  volvens  oculos,  dextramque  reprefHt : 
Et  jam  jamque  magis  cunftantem  fled:ere  fermd 
Cosperat :  inf^elix  humero  cum  apparuit  ingens 
Balteus,  et  notis  fulferunt  cingula  bnUis 
Pallantis  pueri,  vidtum  quern  vulnere  Turnus 
Straverat,  atque  humeris  inimicum  Infigne  gerebat, 
lUe  oculis  pollquam  fsvi  monumenta  doloris, 
Exuviafque  haufit ;  furiis  accenfus,  et  ira 
Terribilis  :  ♦unC  hie  fpoliis  indute  meorurri 
Eripiare  mihi  ?  Pallas  te  hoc  vulnere,  Pallas 
Immolat,  et  pcenam  fcelerato  ex  fanguine  fumit. 

And  Homer,  in  like  manner,  defcribes  Achilles 
fvvelling  with  rage  and  fury,  at  fight  of  the  arms 
that  Heftor  had  taken  from  t*atrocIus.  As  to  the 
days,  fuch  as  were  noted  for  any  overthrow  in 
battle,  or  any  the  like  unfortunate  event,  were 
called  religrofi,  nefafti,  and  atri :  of  all  which  fee 
AugelHus,  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  who  there  fullv  handles 
this  matter  ;  to  which  I  will  only  add  this  pafTage 
out  of  I'acitus,  lib.  3.  "  Hiftor.  Funefti  omnis  loco 
ac.-eptum  eft,  quod  maximum  Pontificatuin  <idep- 
tus  Vctellid?  de  Ceremoniis.  XV.  Ca).  Aug.  edix- 
Iffct,  antiquities  infaufto  die  Cremerc-rifi  Allienfiq. 
cl.idrbus."  Of  names,  fome  >yere  omens  of  pro- 
fperity  and  diuturnity  ;  other^i  of  the  contrary  : 
Crafius,  Valerius,  Macrobius.  Lucius,  Lucris, 
were  .names  foreboded  good.  Piaucus  in  Perf, 
Luc.  ■'  Nomen  atque  omen  quantivjs  eft  pretii : 
Dor.  Si  te  earn  mihi  quoque  Lucridem  confido 
fore  re."  Fiirius  Hofiilius,  Macer,  were  ill  names. 
Martial,  lib.  v    Epigram  2Z. 

Quindtum  pro  decimo,  pro  Cfaflb,  regule,  Macrnsf! 
Ante  falutabat  Rhetor  Apollonius. 
S  I 
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See  likewlfe  Feftus  in  LaCu  Lucrino.-  Nor  may 
we  omit  Aul.  Gellius,  who,  lib,  i.  cap.  a8.  fays, 
•'  Cavenda  igitur  non  improprietas  fola  verlii,  fed 
etiam  pravitas  animi,  fi  quis  fe  nunc  fenior  Advo- 
catus  adoiefcenti  fupereffe  dicat."  Places  were 
held  to  be  <>rt: incus,  either  from  their  names,  or 
for  their  having  been  polluted  with  dead  bodies, 
or  otherwife  ;  Plautus  in  Menachm.  had  regard 
to  the  name  :  •'  Ne  mihi  Da^nnum  in  Epidam- 
no  duas,"  And  letronius,  "  Epidamni  Nomina 
quare."  As  to  any  thing  that  foreboded  ill 
in  the  places  theml'elves,  we  find  a  remarkable 
teftimony  in  Tacitus,  Annal.  hb.  i.  where  Ger- 
maniciis  purges  by  facriflces  the  places  where  Va- 
rus had  encamped  with  his  whole  army  :  "  Quid 
Tiberio,'*  fays  he,  "  haud  probatum,  feu  cunda 
Gtrmanici  in  deterius  trahenti,  five  exercitum 
imagine  caforuai  infepultorumque  tardafum  ad 
prasha  et  formidolofiorem  h..ll:ium  credebat.  Ne- 
que  Imperatorem  auguratis  et  vetuftiffinii*  Care- 
mo. iis  prasditum  attredare  feralia  debuiffe."  Of 
clothes  or  garments  we  have  an  inftance  in  Q^ 
Curtius,  who  believed  them  ominous,  and  eve:)  to 
portend  the  change  of  empire  in  Alexander,  inai 
much  as  he  affeded  and  took  delight  to  wear  a 
foreign,  or  Pcrfian  drefs :  to  which  the  judicious 
Tertuilian  leems  to  allude  :  "  Vides,"  fays  he, 
quafdam  et  capillum  ctoco  vertere  •  pudet  eas 
etiam  nationis  fu^e,  quod  non  Germania  aut  Gal- 
lia procreatffi  fmt.  Ita  patriam  capillo  transferunt. 
Male  acpefliaae  fibi  aufpicantur  flammco  capite." 
Where  fay  ''  flammeo  capite,"  he  means  that  per- 
petual fire,  which  in  another  place  he  calls  '•  ignem 
jugem."  St.  Jerome  in  like  manner :  "  Ne  ca- 
put gcmmis  oneres,  nee  capillum  irrufes,  et  ei 
aliquid  de  Gehennje  ignibus  aulpiceris."  This  paf- 
fage  is  in  the  Epiftle  to  JLseta,  and  no  doubt  co- 
pied after  Tertuilian,  as  many  other  paffages  in 
that  father  are. 

Ver.  384.  Here  the  poet  takes  away  the  thun- 
der from  Jupiter,  and  the  other  gods,  who  feem 
to  him  not  to  employ  it  fo  prudently  as  it  were  to 
be  wiflied  they  did  :  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
overthrows  the  whole  dodrine  of  the  Thufcans  : 
for,  if  it  be  not  the  gods  who  dart  the  thunder, 
there  can  be  no  divination  by  thunder;  and  if 
they  do,  why  do  they  let  the  wicked  efcape,  and 
often  deftroy  the  innocent  ?  What  does  it  avail 
the  thunderer  to  launch  his  bolts  upon  uninha- 
bited defarts?  What,  when  he  throws  his  unerr- 
ing fliafts  into  the  middle  of  the  fea  ?  or  upon  the 
bare  tops  of  moantains,  which  he  does  very  often  ? 
And  laftly,  why  is  there  no  thunder  without 
cloud?  ?  Why  does  he  firike  down  his  own  tem- 
ples, and  thofe  of  his  undergods  ?  All  this  the 
poet  has  included  in  forty-l'even  verfes..  in  which 
there  are  many  things  fpoken  fatirically,  and  ma- 
ny by  way  of  derifion. 

Ver.  384.  The  Thufcan  books  taught,  that  Ju 
piter   gave   leave  to  nine   gods  to  dart  thunder 
down  upon  the  earth.     Plui   hb.  ii.  cap.  5*.  Ar 
nobius,  p.  U4.    "  Diis  novem  Jupiter  poteflatem 
jaciendi  fui  fulminis  permifit." 

Ver  385.  Why  Jupiter  is  faid  to  be  the  author 
©f  thunder  and  lightning,  Pliny,  Hb.  ii.  cap.  2,0. 


hi 


gives  this  phyfical  reafon  :  the  fires  ot  the  thr 
higheft  planets,  fays  he,  falling  to  the  earth,  be 
the  name  of  lightning :  but  chiefly  that  of  thi 
three,  which  is  placed  between  the  two  others, 
that  is  to  fay  of  Jupiter  :  becaufe,  participating 
of  the  exceflive  cold  and  moifture  of  the  circle  of 
Saturn,  which  is  above  him,  and  of  the  immode- 
rate heat  of  Mars,  that  is  next  under  him,  he,  by 
that  means,  difcharges  the  fuperfluity  of  either : 
and  hence  it  is  commonly  faid,  that  Jupiter  is  the 
darter  of  lightning.  But  Seneca,  much  better 
than  our  poet,  and  with  more  analogy  to  truth, 
takes  not  away  the  thunder  from  Jupiter,  when 
he  fays,  that  Jupiter  is  not  indeed  the  darter  of 
thunder  but  all  things  are  ordered  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  even  the  things  that  are  not  made 
by  him,  are  not  made  without  caufe  and  reafon, 
which  are  his.  The  force  and  power  of  them  is 
his  permiflion :  for  though  he  makes  them  not 
now  himfelf,  he  was  the  caufe  that  they  are 
made  :  "  Interim  hoc  dico,  fulmina  non  mitti  a 
Jove,  fed  fie  omnia  difpofita,  ut  etiam  ea,  quas  ab 
illo  non  fiunt,  fine  ratione  non  fiunt,  qus  illius 
eft  vis  eorum  illius  permifFio  eft  :  nam  etfi  Ju- 
piter ilia  nunc  non  facit,  fecit  ut  fierent ;  fingulis 
non  adeft,  fed  fignum,  et  vim,  et  caufam  dedit 
omnibus."  Thus  Seneca,  in  lib.  ii.  Nat.  Quasft. 
48  who  is  miftaken  only  in  the  true  name  of  the 
firft  Divine  Caufe.     Horace  ; 

Tu  parum  caftis  inimica  mittes  Fulmina  lucls. 

And  according  to  the  dodrire  of  the  Tagetfc 
books,  nothing  was  ever  blafted  with  fire  from 
heaven,  but  what  had  before  been  ftained  with 
fome  pollution. 

Ver.  386.  Seneca  propofes  this  queftion  in  a 
few  v.'ords  :  "  Quare  Jupiter,  aut  ferienda  tranfit, 
aut  innoxia  ferit  ?"  And  the  laft  exceptions,  which 
Lucretius  brings  againft  Providence,  are  drawn 
from  that  common  obfervation ;  Good  men  are 
opprefied  with  trouble  and  mifery,  fubjed  to  all 
the  rage  and  violence  of  the  wicked ;  whilft  the 
impious  fwell  with  the  glories,  and  revel  in  the 
delights  of  life  :  This  has  been  the  fubjed  of 
many  follicitous  difquifitions  ;  Difputes  have  been 
multiplied  ;  and  fome  have  been  as  induftrious  to 
vindicate  the  methods  of  Providence  from  all 
feeming  irregularities,  as  others  to  defame  them. 
Some  have  fent  us  to  look  for  retribution  in  ano- 
ther world,  and  indeed  this  is  an  eafy  way  of 
folving  the  difiifijlty,  and  with  little  pains  dedu- 
cible  from  the  immortaUty  of  the  foul,  which  I 
have  already  aflerted.  Bur  becaufe  to  look  be- 
yond the  grave,  requires  a  fharp  and  fteady  eye, 
I  fliall  obierve  the  reafonsof  the  philofophers,  and 
propofe  what  Plutarch  has  excellently  delivered. 
'  nd  here  we  mull  take  notice,  that  only  that  part 
of  the  objedion,  which  concerns  the  profperity 
and  impunity  of  the  wicked,  feems  formidable 
and  concluding;  for  all  thofe  men  we  generally 
call  good,  as  their  own  confcience  will  tell  them, 
deferve  thofe  afHidions  which  the  moft  miferablc 
have  endured,  ind  upon  this  the  poets,  orator?, 
and  hiflQrians  have  been  very  copious. 
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a.K<ii  yi'.o  iuTV^'it\ii  iftvXnrlfiri  Hi. 

ilare  t.o  fay  no  gods  direft  thij  whole, 
'or  villains  profperous  diftraift  my  foul 

ays  Ariftophanes  :  and  Diagoras  refolved  to  Tie  an 
Sichiefl,  as  Emniricus  delivers,  becaufe  he  did  not 
ee  vengeance  fall  prefently  on  the  perjured  perfon, 
ino.  confime  him  :  Vclleiu'.  Paterculus  produces 
he  long  and  quit:t  reign  of  Oreftes,  as  a  convinc- 
ng  proof,  that  the  gods  dire(5led  him  to  murder 
Pyrrhus ;  and  approved  the  aiftion  :  and  Martial 
las  contradted  all  the  force  of  the  argument  into 
jne  Epigram. 

Nullosefle  Decs,  inane  Coelum 
(\ffirmat  ScHus,  proba'q.  quod  fe 
fadlum,  dum  negat  hsc,  videt  beatum. 

Seneca  in  his  rreatife,  "  Cur  Mjlis  bene  & 
Bonis  male,  cum  fit  Providentia,"  talks  much  of 
the  privilege  of  fuffermgs,  that  to  afflid;  argues 
care  and  kindoefs;  and,  in  (hort,  thinks  this  a 
great  commendation  of  virtue. 


Th 


have   fweet   near  virtue 


immortal   pow'rs 
plac'd. 

But  this  is  not  the  way  to  anfwer  the  demands 
of  an  Epicurean,  to  fatisfy  his  doubts,  who  had 
rather  be  accounted  a  happy  fervant,  than  a  mifer- 
able  fon  of  the  Deity,  who  would  not  be  fond  of 
torm-snt?,  that  he  nnight  fhow  "  fpedlaculum  Jove 
dignum,  viruni  fortem  cum  maia  fortuna  compo- 
fitum  :"  who  cannot  think  that  fears  and  jealoufies 
are  the  ncceflary  products  of  irreligious  opinions  ; 
but  makes  fuch  the  only  means  of  obtaining  hap. 
p«nefs  and  perfedl  fcrenity  of  mind  :  who  is  hiofl 
delighted  with  the  moft  pleafing  phyfic,  and 
would  think  him  cruel,  who  makes  ufe  of  faws 
and  lances,  when  a  gentle  cordial  would  reftore 
the  patient  to  his  health  ;  we  muft  therefore  look 
for  other  anfwers,  and  Plutarch  prefents  us  with 
enough,  fome  of  which  have  a  peculiar  force 
againft  the  Epicureans;  who  confeis  man  to  be  a 
free  agent,  and  capable  to  be  wrought  on  by  ex- 
ample and  precept. 

Firft,  then,  quick  vengeance  does  not  blafl  the 
wicked,  that  they  themfelves  might  learn  lenity, 
and  not  be  greedy  to  revenge  injuries  to  others  : 
«-jXof  Tuv  aXa^i^v  ro  ou-oioSriivxt  Qi&i'  it  is  the  end  of 
good  men  to  be  like  God,  fays  Plato  ;  and  Hiero- 
cles  places  the  life  of  the  foul  in  this  imitation : 
Here  God  fets  forth  bimfelf  an  example,  and  any 
roble  and  generous  mind  would  rejoice  to  have 
the  moft  excellent  for  a  pattern  of  his  adlions: 
Lucretius  followed  Epicurus,  becaufe  he  thought 
him  fo,  and  the  reft  of  his  admirers  make  his 
fancied  virtues  the  ground  of  their  refpeft.  This, 
taken  by  itfelf,  I  confefs,  is  but  a  weak  anfwer, 
fince  one  thunderbolt  would  fecure  them  from 
doing  mifchief,  whilft  mercy  and  forbearance  of- 
ten exafperate  ;  and,  becaufe  God  holds  his  tongue, 
they  think  he  is  even  futh  a  one  as  themfelves : 


but  if  wc  confider  it  as  a  confeqtient  of  another 
reafoO,  that  is  drawn  from  the  goodnefs  and  kind- 
nefs  of  the  Deity,  then  It  proves  ftrong  and  fatis- 
fadlory. 

The  fecond  reafon  follows :  God  doth  not  pre- 
fently punilh  wicked  men,  that  they  may  have 
time  to  become  better ;  and  here  Plutarch  J^rings 
examples  of  fuch,  whofe  age  was  as  glorious  as 
their  youth  infamous  :  if  Miltiades,  fays  hr,  had 
been  deftroyed,  whilft  he  a(5ted  the  parr  of  a 
tyrant ;  if  Cimon  in  his  inceft,  or  fhemiftocles  in 
his  debaucheries,  wha'  had  become  of  Mar.tthon, 
Erymedon  and  Dianium,  what  cf  the  glc-y  and 
liberty  of  the  Athenians  ?  for  a=:  the  fame  author 
obferves,  ifiv  a]  fieyaXai  iifmi  fiia^ev  Ixfi^'iiri,  i  Sk 
u^yet  Jj'  e^ur'Kla  to  ff(p^2^ov  h  avTixis,  xai  Sjaj^a/w, 
aXX'  h  ff/iXu  oiu.pioot]xs  '^^iv  As  tc  ftoviu,!>v,  y-xi  utxh^'ri- 
xh  r.^o;  tX&«v  great  Ipirits  do  nothing  m.an,  the 
adtive  principles  that  compofe  them  will  not  let 
them  lie  lazily  at  reft,  hut  tofs  them  as  in  a  tem- 
psft,  before  they  can  come  to  a  Heady  and  fettled 
temper. 

Thirdly,  The  wicked  are  fometimes  fpared  to 
be  fcourges  to  others,  and  execute  jult  ju  Igment 
on  men  of  their  own  principles  ;  this  is  the  cafe 
of  tyrants  and  outrageous  conquerors  ;  fuch  was 
Phaiaris  to  the  Agrigentines,  luch  Pompey  and 
Casfar  to  the  Romans,  when  vidlory  had  made 
them  fwell  beyond  their  due  bounds;  and  pride 
and  luxury  fled  from  other  countries  upon  the 
wings  of  their  triumphing  eagles :  Such  Alexander 
to  the  Perfian  foftnefs,  and,  if  we  look  abroad,  ten 
thoufand  inftances  occur  and  prefs  upon  us ;  Ce~ 
drenus,  page  334,  tells  us,  that  when  a  monk  in- 
quired of  God,  why  he  fufFered  cruel  Phocas, 
treacherous  to  his  emperor  Mauritius,  and  an  im- 
placable enemy  of  the  Chrillians,  to  obtain  the 
empire,  and  enjoy  power  as  large  as  his  malice  ? 
a  voice  ao^arui,  gave'this  anfwer  to  his  demAnd, 
^dtoovot,  in  iv^fit  zT^a;  tov  kkxiocv  run  x.a.]iiiK^>li>iv  iv  ry 
ziFoXc-i'  becaufe  I  could  find  none  worie  f>  .courge 
the  wickednefs  of  the  citizens;  aid  A'.aricus 
declared,  ax  ihXov'lhi   tk    ikSi    •rcosv/icci,    aXXa,    r;j 

Tuv  Vm/A-zieifj  -ah^Sneov  zgoXiv'  it  is  not  of  my  OWR 
accord  that  I  attempt  this,  but  fomething  wil;  not 
let  me  reft,  hut  urges  me  on,  and  cries  G  ack 
Rome:  and  this  requires,  that  they  ftiould  not  be 
only  free  from  puinlhment,  but  likewife  eojoy 
wealth  and  power,  and  all  the  opportunities  and 
inftrurnents  of  mifchief:  and  this  anfwer  i"-  equal 
to  the  objedllon  in  its  grcateft  latitude,  and  ijiveS 
fatisfailion  to  ail  thofe  numerous  little  doubts, 
whicli  lie  in  the  great  objc6lion,  as  it  was  pro- 
pofed. 

Fourthly,  The  impious  arc  not  prefently  con- 
fumed,    that   the   method  of  P  nvidcnce  may  bd ' 
more    remarkable    in    their    puiihment  he 

hiftory  of  Beffus  and  Ariobarz anes  in  Curtiu?  is  an 
excellent  inftance  of  thi- ;  and,  amonglt  others, 
Plutarch  gives  us  a  memorable  one  of  Belflis, 
who,  having  killed  his  father,  and  a  long  tima 
concealed  it,  went  one  night  to  fupper  to  fome 
friends;  whilft  he  was  there,  with  his  fpear  htf 
pulled  down  a  fwallow's  neil,  and  kiUtd  the 
Sfij 
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■young  ones,  and  the  reafon  of  fuch  a  ftrange 
a(5tion  being  demanded  by  the  guefts,  his  anfwer 
was,  i  ycco  fiH  •aa.Kot.i  K/iiecua^vpSffit  avTxi  ^mcu;, 
xai  na'liliauirn  uf  «5r£x/evo>]aj  roy  zia'ji^a  ;  do  not 
they  bear  falfe  witDefs  againft  me,  and  cry  cut, 
that  !  killed  my  father  ?  Which  being  taken  notice 
of,  and  difcovered  to  the  niagiftrate,  the  truth  ap- 
peared, and  he  was  executed. 

A  great  many  other  reafons  are  ufually  mention- 
ed, but  thef=  are  the  principal,  and  fuppofe  the 
liberty  of  the  will  ;  for  if  a  man  follow  fate  blind- 
ly, he  is  driven  on,  not  perfuaded  to  a<fl  :  if  he  be 
an  automaton,  and  move  by  wheels  and  fprings, 
bound  with  the  chain  of  deftiny,  it  is  evident  that 
iate  is  the  caufe  of  all  hismifcarriages,and  the  man 
1)0  more  to  be  blamed  for  wicked  atSlions,  than  a 
clock  for  irregular  ftrikings,  when  the  artift  de- 
figns  it  ftiould  do  fo.  No  example  can  prevail  on 
him,  no  promifes  entice,  no  threatenings  affright 
him  ;  being  as  unfit  to  rule  himfelf,  or  determine 
Lis  own  adlions,  as  a  ftone  in  its  defcent ;  and  a 
piece  of  iron  may  be  faid  to  adl  as  freely  as  a  man, 
if  he  be  led  on  by  fate,  and  its  motion  as  fponta- 
neou5,  if  liberty  confifled  in  a  bare  abfence  of  im- 
pediments. 

Ver.  295-  I"  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  argues,  fe- 
condly,  That  thunder  is  the  effed  of  natural 
caufcs,  and  not  made  by  the  gods  :  for  if  it  were, 
they  would  not  be  fo  lavifh  of  their  bolts,  as  to 
throw  them  into  folitary  deferts:  Had  not  Jupiter 
better  keep  them  in  {lore  to  deftroy  his  enemies, 
ii]  time  cf  need  ? 

Ver.  405.  The  poet  in  thefe  eight  verfes  ar- 
gues, thirdly,  That  thunder  comes  not  by  the  will 
<lf  the  gods,  but  is  made  by  the  laws  of  nature  : 
for  otherwife,  why  does  it  never  come  without 
clouds  and  noife  ?  Why  dees  it  fall  alike  upon  the 
feasand  earth  ?  What  crime^have  the  waters  been 
guilty  of,  that  they  are  thus  puniflied  ? 

To  what  has  been  faid  of  this  already  in  the 
note  on  verfe  68,  and  the  example  we  gave  verfe 
268,  in  the  pcrfon  of  M.  Herennius,  the  Decurion, 
who  was  killed  by  thunder  in  a  clear  day,  we  add 
this  of  Lucan.  lib.  i. 

Emicuit  cxlo  taciturn  fine  nubibus  uUis 
Fulmen — 

And  this  diftich,  which  we  find  in  Tully,  de  Di- 
vinac. 

Aat  cum  terribill  percufllis  falmijie  civis 
Luce  ferenanti  vitalia  lamina  liquit. 

For  they  held  that  thunder,  in  a  clear  and  un- 
clouded flcy,  v^asan  evincing  proof  of  a  Deity,  and 
a  Certain  prefage  of  fome  extraordinary  event  : 
Ciceio,  in  great  indignation  againft  the  Atheifts 
of  his  days,  and  fpeaking  of  this  accident,  cries 
out :  "  Negemus  omnia,  comburanius  annaies, 
C6la  hac  effe  dicamus;  qUidvis  denique  potins, 
quam  Deos  les  humanos  curare,  fateamur  ?"  Lib. 
de  Divinat. 

Ver.  409.  Why  does  he  throw  his  bolts  on  any 
fhing  that  is  not  guilty  of  fome  crime  ?  Thus  Ci- 
Ccroj  Ubi  ii.  de  Divlnatione.    "   Q^id  cnini  pio- 


ficit,  cum  in  medium  mare  fulmen  jacit  Jupiter  ? 
Quid  cum  in  altiilimos  montes  ?  Qnod  plerumquB 
fit  Quid  cum  in  defertas  folitudines  ?  Quid  cum 
in  earum  gentium  oras,  in  quibus  haec  ne  obfcr- 
vantur  quidem  ?  And,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  Arif- 
tophanes,  N=i?£X.  If  Jupiter's  bolt=,  fays  he,  arc 
aimed  againft  the  perjured,  how  comes  it  to  pafs, 
that  neither  Simon,  Cleonymus,  nor  Theodorus 
are  blafted  by  thatceleftial  fiame  ?  They,  who  are 
perjured  with  a  witnefs !  Why  does  his  own 
temple,  why  does  Sunion,  the  promontory  of  At- 
tica, and  why  do  mighty  oaks,  rather  feel  the  ef- 
fedl  of  the  fire  f  No  doubt,  becaufe  they  are  all 
perjured. 

Ver.  413.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he,  by  way  of  di- 
lemma, propofes  two  other  wonderful  arguments 
to  deprive  Jupiter  of  his  thunder.  Either  he  would 
have  us  avoid  his  bolts,  or  he  would  not  :  If  he 
would,  why  is  his  thunder  fo  fubtile,  and  fo  fwifr, 
that  we  cannot  perceive  it  coming,  and  get  out  of 
its  way  ?  And  if  we  would  not,  why  does  he  give 
us  notice  before  hand  of  its  coming,  by  overcaft-  , 
ing  the  air  with  gloomy  clouds,  by  the  grumbling 
of  his  thunder?   &c. 

Ver.  419.  In  thefe  five  verfes  he  argues,  Cxthly, 
That  thunder  muft  be  the  effetft  of  nature,  fince  it 
thunders  in  feveral  places  at  the  fame  time  :  a  talk 
too  laborious  for  anyone  Jupiter.  But  let  us  hear 
Seneca  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  upon 
this  matter  :  They  did  not  believe^  fays  he,  that 
a  Jupiter,  like  him  we  worihip  in  the  capitol, 
darted  his  thunders  with  his  hand:  but  they 
meant  the  mind  and  fpirit,  who  is  the  maker, 
lord  and  ruler  of  this  mundane  fyftem,  to 
whom  every  name  agrees :  The  Thufcans  too 
therefore  held  that  thunder  isfent  by  Jupiter,  be- 
caufe nothing  is  done  without  him.  "  Ne  hoc 
quidem  crediderunt,  Jovem,  qualtm  in  Capitolio, 
&  in  cjeteris  aedibuscolimus,  mittere  manufulmi- 
no  ;  fed  eundera,  quem  nos  Jovem,  intelligunt, 
cuftodem  redtoremque  univerfi,  animum,  ac  fpiri- 
tum,  niundani  hujus  operis  dominum,  &  artificem, 
cui  ncftnen  omne  coavenit.  Idem  Etrufcis  quo- 
que  vifum  eft  :  &  ideo  fulmine  a  Jove  mitti  dixe- 
runt,  quia  fine  illo  nihil  gcritur.  L.  ii.  Q^45. 

Ver.  434.  In  thefe  feven  verfes,  he  argues, 
feventhly,  to  this  purpofe  :  If  thunder  were  di- 
rected by  the  will  of  the  gods,  is  it  credible  they 
would  beat  down  their  own  ftately  temples  ? 
Would  they  dafli  to  pieces  fuch  elaborate  ftatues, 
the  very  mafterpieces  of  Polydetes  ?  a  poor 
mean-fpirited  revenge  !  The  poet  fpeaks  this  by 
way  cf  ridicule. 

Ver.  429.  In  thefe  two  verfes  he  argues,  eightly. 
That  it  is  but  reafonable  to  believe,  that  thunder 
is  produced  by  natural  caufes,  fince,  for  the  moll 
part  it  falls  on  the  higheft  mountains.  Doft  thou 
not  fee,  fays  Artabanus,  the  uncle  of  Xer.tes,  that 
God  ftrikes  with  his  lightning  thclargeft  animals, 
nor  fufFcrs  them  to  grow  infolent,  and  that  he 
leaves  the  lefs  unhurt  ?  Doft  thou  not  fee  that  his 
fiery  darts  always  throw  down  the  moft  lofty  edi- 
fices, and  the  talleft  trees  ?  For  God  takes  delight 
to  deprefs  and  humble  the  haughty.  Herodotus, 
lib.  vi.    And  Horace  agrees  with  Lucretius, 
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- — — Feriant  altos 
Fulmina  montes : 

Of  Twhich  Seneca  gives  a  pliyfical  reafon,  and 
fays,  That  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  being  oppo- 
fite  to  the  clouds,  are  expofed  to  ftand  the  brunt 
of  every  thing  that  falls  from  heaven;  fo  that 
they  intercept  the  lightning  in  its  courfe. 

Thus  I^ucretius  concludes  his  difputation  con- 
cerning this  amazing  meteor;  which  made  no 
fmall  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
whofe  many  fuperftitious  opinions  concerning 
thunder  and  lightning  will  not  improperly  find  a 
place  here  ;  and  therefore  I  promife  myfelf,  that 
the  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  them  at  one 
view,  as  J  find  them  colleded  by  Nardius,  page 
452.  in  his  ijth  accurate  animadverllon  on  Lu- 
cretius. 

THE   SUPERSTITIOUS  OPINIONS 

of  the  ancients  concerning  lightning 
And  tuunder. 
The  Romans  derived  thefe  fuperftitious  opinions 
from  the  Thufcansjand,  foun  imbibing  the  precepts 
of  this  new  religion,  they  committed  them  to  the 
care  of  certain  priefts :  who,  neverthelefs,  dil- 
mayed  at  the  enormity  of  feme  lightnings,  did, 
at  the  general  requtft  of  the  people,  repair  to  the 
Thufcan  augurs,  from  whom  fhey  had  their  firft; 
inftrudlions,  to  be  informed  what  thofe  dreadful 
flieets  of  flame,  and  burfts  of  horrid  thunder  por- 
tended :  For  the  Thufcans,  as  Diodorus  Siculus, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  9.  witneffes  of  them,  having  employed 
much  time  in  fearching  into  the  caufes  of  natural 
events,  and  in  the  ftudy  of  theology,  were  of  all 
men  the  moft  knowing  in  the  interpretation  f  f 
lightning  :  infi)much,  fays  he,  that,  even  to  this 
day,  almoft  the  whole  world  admire  their  depth 
offcience,  and  apply  to  them  to  be  inftruiSted  in 
the  art  of  interpreting  that  celeftial  fire.  Verrius, 
the  grammarian,  relates,  that  thefe  Thufcan  di- 
viners were  fent  for  to  Rome,  and,  being  difaffedl- 
ed  to  the  Romans,  wilfully  ordered  undue  facri- 
fices,  and  fuch  as  were  difpleafing  to  the  gods  ; 
and  that,  by  their  treachero  n  advice,  the  people 
ef  Rome  were  prevailed  on  unfortunately  to  re- 
move the  famous  ftatue  of  Horatius  Colches  to  a 
certain  place,  where,  being  furrounded  by  high- 
built  houfcs,  the  fun  might  never  fhine  upon  it : 
but,  their  treachery  being  difcovered,  they  were 
accufed  before  the  people,  and,  being  convidied  of 
the  perfidy,  were  put  to  death  :  And  upon  this 
occafion  was  nia^et4ws  fenary  verfe, 

Malum  confiilum  confultori  peflimum  eft, 

which  was  fung  about  by  the  boys  in  all  the  flreets 
of  Rome.  This  accident  of  the  Thufcan  augurs 
increafed  the  credit  of  the  books  of  the  Sybils, 
which,  according  to  Servius  on  JEa.  6.  were  kept 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  the 
Marfians,  and  of  the  nymph  Bygois,  who  had 
writ  the  art  of  divination,  as  pradtifed  by  the 
Thufcans. 

We  hav?  already  fpoken  in  the  foregoing  notes 


of  the  matter,  of  which  the  ancients  held  lights 
iiing  to  confirt,  and  of  the  manner  of  it=  gener  a-i. 
tion,  which  it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  in  this  place  ! 
we  likewife  have  faid  already,  that  the  Latins 
often  confounded  "  fulgur"  and  "  fulmen  :"  and 
how  they  came  to  do  fo,  Feftus  teaches  in  thefe 
words  :  ''  Fulgere  prifci  pro  ferire  dicebant,  unde 
fulgur  didlum  eft  ;  fulguratum  id,  quod  eft  fiil- 
mine  idlum."'  And  they  believed  there  was  no 
other  difference  between  them,  than  only  that  of 
more  or  lefs,  which  among  logicians  makes  no 
difference  whatever  of  the  fpecies  :  And  we  find  a 
remarkable  pafliige  in  Seneca,  who,  after  an  accu- 
rate difputation,  concludes,  by  df-tfrmining  the 
difference  between  "  fulgur"  and  "  fulmen,"  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Ergo,"  fays  he, "  et  utrarr.que  rem  ignetn 
effe  conftat,  et  utramque  rem  inter  fe  meando 
diftare.  Fulguratio  eft  fulmen  non  in  terras  uf. 
que  perlatum  et  rurfus  licet  dicas,  fulmen  effe  ful_ 
gurationem  ufque  in  terras  perdudlam.  Non  ad  ex- 
ercendum  verba  ha:c  diutius  pertraCTo,  fed  ut  ifti 
cognata  effe,  et  ejufdem  notx,  ac  naturx  probem. 
Fulmen  eft  quiddam  plus,  quam  fulguratio  :  verta- 
mus  iftud ;  iulguratio  eft  pene  fulmen."  Nat. 
Qurcft.  lib.  ii.  cap.  31-  And  in  Qnnsft.  57.  of  the 
fame  book  :  "  Et,  ut  breviter  dicim,"  fays  he, 
"  quod  I'entio,  fulmen  eft  fulgur  intciitum."  And 
lib.  citat.  Qu3.ft.  16.  "  Quid  ergo  inter  fulgura- 
tionem  et  fulmen  interelt  .'  Dicam  :  Fulguratio 
eft  late  ignis  explicitus  :  Fulmen  eft  coadlus  ignis^ 
et  impetu  fatflus." 

The  poets,  according  to  their  cuftom,  fhadow.? 
ed  the  nature   of  either  undtr  the  veil  of  fables, 
which    neverthelefs    Servius  accurately    explains, 
upon  the  following  paffage  of  Virgil,  which  I  am. 
obliged  to  tranfcribf:  at  length,  for  the  better  un- 
derftatiding  of  what  follows  : 
Infula  Sicaniam  juxta  latus  jEoliumque 
Erigitur  Laparen,  fumantibus  ardua  faxis. 
Quam  fubter  fpecus,  et  Cyclopum  exefa  caminis 
Antra  ^tnsea  tonanr,   validiqae  incudibus  iftus 
Auditi  referuiit  gemitum,  llriduntque  cavernis 
Striiflurx  chalybum,  et  fornacibus  igr>is  anhelat  : 
Vulcanidomus  et  Vulcania  nomine  tellus. 

j^n.  8.  v.  416, 
Which  is  thus  rendered  by  Dryden  : 
Sacred  to  Vulcan's  name,  an  ifle  does  lie 
Between  Sicilia's  coaft  and  Lipare; 
Rai-'d  high  on  fmoking  rocks;  and  deep  belowr 
In  hollow  caves  the  fires  of  JEtna  glow. 
The  Cyclops  here  their  heavy  hammers  deal  : 
Loud  ftrokes  and  hifTmgs  of  tormented  (teel 
Are  heard  around  :  the  boiling  waters  roar. 
And  fmoking  flames  through  fuming  tunnels  foar." 
This  paffage  of  Virgil  is  explained  by  Servius,   9s 
follows  :      By    Vulcan,   fays   he,    is  meant    fire, 
which  is  called  Vulcanu'^.  "  quafi  Volicanus,"  be- 
caufe  it  flies  through  the  air  :  For  fire  is  generat- 
ed in  the  clouds :   And  for  this  reafon  too  Homer 
fays,  that  Vulcan   was  precipitated  from  the  air 
upon  earth,  becaufe  all  lightnings  fall  from  out  the 
air ;  and  becaufe  it  often   lightens  in   the   ifl^nd 
Lemnos,  therefore  Vulcan  is  faid  to   have   fallen 
upon  that  ifland.    "  Vulcanus,  ut  dixinius    Jgrjs 
Sfnj 
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eft,  ei  di(Su3  Vulcanus,  quaC  Voiicanus,  quod  per 
aerem  volat,  ignis  enim  nubibus  nafcitur.  Unde 
etlam  Homerus  dicit  cum  de  mare  prascipitaturn 
in  terras,  quod  omne  fulmen  ab  acre  cadit :  quod 
quia  crebro  in  Lemnuni  infolam  jacitur,  ideo  in 
cam  dicitur  Vulcanus  cecidiffe."  'J'hus  Servius  : 
and  this  fall  of  Vulcan  is  defcribed  by  Milton  in 
the  following  verfes : 

In  Aufonian  land 
Men  call'd  him  Mulciber  :  and,  how  he  fell 
From  heav'n,  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  chryftal  battlements.     From  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  night ; 
A  fummer's  day  :  and  with  the  fetting  fun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  £lar, 
On  Lemnos,  the  JEgean  ifle. 

The  fame  Servius,  on  the  above  cited  paffage, 
teaches,  that  Vulcan  is  faid  to  be  lame,  bccaufe 
flame,  by  nature,  is  never  ftraight :  "  Claudius  au- 
tem  dicitur  Vulcanus,  quia  per  naturam  nui;quam 
redlus  eft  ignis."  And,  what  is  more  than  all 
this ;  Virgil  fays,  the  thunder  is  forged  in  fubtei- 
ranean  caverns 

Hie  tunc  ignipotens  ccelo  defcendit  ab  alto  : 
Ferro  exercebant  vafto  Cyclopes  in  antro,  [racmon  : 
Broiittfque,    Steropefque,   et  nudus  membra  Py- 
Jiis  informatum  manihus  jam  parte  polita 
Fulmen  erat,  toto  genitor  quae  plurin-.a  ccelo 
Dejicit  in  terras  pars  imperfed,a  manebat : 
Tres  imbrii?  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquofx 
Addiderant.  rutuli  tresigni^et  alitis  auftii. 
Fulgores  nur.c  terrificos,  fonitumque.  nietumque, 
Mifcebant  operi,  flammilque  fcquacibus  iras. 

JEn,  \'vi\.-uer.  424. 

Hither  the  father  of  the  fire,  by  night, 
Thrcaigh  the  brown  air  precipitates  his  flight ; 
On  their  eternal  anvils  here  he  found 
The  brethren  beating,  and  the  blows  go  round  : 
A  load  of  pointlefs  thunder  now  there  lies 
Before  their  hands,  to  ripen  for  the  fkies : 
Thefe  darts  for  angry  jove  they  daily  caft, 
Confum'd  on  moitaU  with  prodigious  wafte  : 
Three  rays  ol  writhen  rain,  of  fire  three  more ; 
Of  wiiiged  fouthern  winds  and  cloudy  flore 
As  many  parts  the  dreadful  mixture  frame  ; 
And  fears  are  added,  and  avenging  flame. 

Dryd. 

The  phyfiology  of  which  is  thus  explained  :  Vulcan 
is  faid  to  have  a  for  e  in  thofe  places,  botween 
Mount  jttna  and  the  ifland  Liparc,  that  is  10  fay, 
betv. i.rti  fire  and  wind  becdule  thofe  two  things 
are  vtry  proper,  nay  neceffary  for  fmiths ;  "  Phy- 
fiologia  ef)  cur  Vulcanus  in  ipfis  It.cis  officinam 
haben  fingantur  inter  ^-ttnani  et  Liparum,  fcili- 
cet  pi<  purigncm  tt  ventns,  qua  apta  iunt  fibris," 
fays  Nariiiiis  "  in  prolufioiie  dt  igne  fubterraneo." 
The  fevfral  nffices  of  his  fervants, 

Broniffque,  Steropefque,  et  nudus   membra    Py- 

.ucmon, 
their  very  nanies  in    part   declare  :     For  Brontes 
was  fo  caMi  •    airi  tv,;  jSjavl^f,  from  thunder;    Ste 
xppcs,  it-xi  T?,;  fifcrtii,  Ironi  lightning  ;  and  Py- 
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racmon,  a^o  t5  ■bupo;  %al  -rS  toKfiivos,  becaufe  he 
never  ftirs  from  the  burning  anvil  :  And   Virgil 
himfelf  more  particularly,    Georg.  iv.  ver.  170. 
Ac  veluti  lentis  Cyclopes  fulmina  mafils 
Cum  properant  ;  alii  taurinis  follibus  auras 
Accipiunt,  redduntquc  :  alii  ftridentia  tingunt 
JEca.  lacu  :  gcmit  impofitis  incudibus  ^tna  : 
illi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt 
In  numeruni;  verfantque  tenaci  forcipe  ferruiB. 
As  when  the  Cyclops,  at  th'  almighty  nod, 
New  thunders  haften  for  their  angry  godj 
Subdu'd  in  fire  the  ftubborn  metal  lies  : 
One  brawny  fmith  the  prefTuig  bellows  plies. 
And  draws,  and  blows  reciprocating  air  ; 
Others  to  quench  the  hifTing  mafs  prepare  : 
With  lifted  arms  they  order  ev'ry  blow. 
And  chime  their  founding  hammers  in  a  row 
With  labour'd  anvils  ^tna  groans  below. 
Strongly  they  llrike  ;  huge  fl.ikesof  flame  ezpire  : 
With  tongs  they  turn  the  fteel,  and  vex  it  in  the 
fire.  .     Dryd. 

Moreover,  on  the  ancient  marbles,  thunder 
is  figured  with  twelve  rays,  dilpofed  into  a  circle ; 
the  rays  not  ftraight,  but  bending  into  fevtral 
angles,  each  of  which  ends  in  three  fliarp-pointed 
fangs :  Such  too  is  the  figure  of  this  Virgiliaii 
thunder  ;  of  whofe  foim  Cerdanu'i  thus  :  It  gene- 
rally thunders,  either  when  it  haiL>.,  or  in  greaJ 
fhowers  of  rain,  or  when  the  air  is  hot  and  ful- 
try  ;  or,  laftiy,  when  the  winds  blow  :  Now,  by 
rain,"  imber  tortus,"  Virgil  means  hail ;  by  "  aquo- 
fae  nubes,"  great  fhowers  of  rain  ;  by  "  ignis,"  the 
heated  fultry  air,  and  by  "  aufttr,"  blafts  of  wijid  ; 
for  tempefts  are  more  frequent  when  aufter,  the 
fouth  wind,  blows,  than  when  any  other. 

After  this,  not  ufelefs,  but  neccffary  digrcllion, 
it  is  time  to  return  and  keep  clofe  to  our  lubje»3. : 
firft,  then.  The  art  and  dudrine  of  thunder,  ac- 
cording to  Seneca,  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
I.  Invelugation.  II.  Interpretation.  ill.  Exo- 
ration.  i  he  firft  part  relates  to  the  form;  the 
fetond  to  divination  ;  the  third  to  the  piopitia- 
tiiin  and  pacification  of  the  god> ;  of  whom,  fays 
he,  we  ought  to  pray  for  good  things,  and  to  de- 
precate from  us  all  manner  of  evil :  to  pray  that 
they  wi'uld  make  good  iheir  promifes;  to  depre- 
cate that  they  would  remit  their  threats;  befides,  to 
imprecate  and  draw  down  thunder  on  the  heads 
of  our  enemies;  which  laft  I  add  to  Seneca;  not 
to  give  occafion  to  the  learned  Mureius,  to  take 
in  ill  part  the  omiflion  of  it.  The  form  I  inter- 
pret to  be  the  fpecies  and  nature  of  the  lightning, 
topeiher,  with  whatever  elfe  can  conduce  to  the 
phyfical  and  perfect  knowledge  of  it ;  in  the  dif- 
quifition  of  which,  according  to  the  Thiiicans,  its 
rile,  that  is  to  (ay,  whether  it  burfts  out  of  the 
earth,  or  breaks  from  the  fkies,  defervedly  claims 
the  firfl  to  be  inquired  into.  Now  the  1  hufcans 
held  that  the  earthly  lightning  darts  in  a  ftraight 
line,  the  aerial  obliquely.  It  was  believed  to  be 
of  great  moment  too,  from  what  part  of  heaven 
the  lightning  came;  whither  it  dire(5led  its  courfCj 
aiid  where  it  fell.  For  we  muft  not  forget  what 
Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  34.  teaches,  That  the  Thufcar.^ 
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•f  old  divided  and  quartered  out  the  heavens  into 
fixteen  parts,  which  they  called  temples,  as  is  ob- 
ferved  by  Varro  de  lingua  Latina,  lib.  3.  Nor 
did  they  lay  any  fmall  ftrefs  up  n  this  circum- 
llance ;  whether  the  thunder  ftruck  down  the 
ftrcngeft  buildings,  and  overturned  the  towers  and 
caiHes  of  kings  ;  or  whether  it  was  weak,  and 
vaniflied  inoffenfive  in  the  air.  Its  force  and  vio- 
lence too  was  likewife  ocfidertd  :  that  is  to  fay, 
whether  ir  ftruck  in  an  inftant,  or  lingered  in  its 
flight .  anil,  in  feme  meafure,  gave  warning  of 
the  bloviT :  They  likewife  obferved  the  Cze  and 
magnitude  of  it-,  which  they  me^Jured  and  deter- 
mined by  the  events  and  effei5is  it  prot'uced.  Be- 
fidcs,  by  the  confcnt  of  all,  there  are  properly 
three  forts  of  lightning,  which,  according-  to  Se 
neca,  are,  I.  That  which  pierces,  il.  That  which 
fhaics  to  pieces:  And,  III.  That  which  burns. 
According  to  Scrvius,  which  blafts,  which  buriii., 
which  cleaves;  and  according  to  Fertus,  which 
burns,  which  blafts,  which  pierces ;  and  from 
hence  it  came  to  be  called  "  trifulciim,"  three- 
forked  uniefs  we  had  rather  afcribe  that  epithet 
to  the  thrtie  kinds  of  lightning  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  i.  e.  the  dry,  the  humid,  and  the  bright; 
which  were  io  called  from  their  efFeds:  For  the 
dry  does  not  burn,  but  diiTipate;  the  humid  does 
not  burn,  but  infufcates ;  and  that,  which  they 
called  the  bright,  is  indeed  of  a  wonderful  na- 
ture, as  we  (hall  fee  by  and  by.  I  go  now  to  that 
fort  of  lightning  that  infufcates,  or  renders 
fwarthy  the  things  it  ftrikes:  Nov/  this,  fays 
Seneca,  either  {trains,  or  colours,  vyhich  is  thus 
dilHnguiihed :  that  is  faid  to  be  ftained,  whofe 
colour  is  tarnilhed,  not  changed  :  that  to  be  co- 
loured, whnfe  colour  is  changed  from  what  it  was 
before,  as  cerulean,  or  black,  cr  pale,  &c.  They 
obferved  befides,  the  manner  of  the  lightning's 
coming,  and  the  number  of  the  Hafhes  and  claps  ; 
whether  even  or  odd,  and  whether  alone,  or 
with  hail  or  rain  :  They  had  regard  befides  to 
the  quality  of  it,  whether  it  were  refpiendent  and 
glittering,  which,  perhaps,  is  that  which  Suidas 
calls  white,  or  fwarthy  and  obfcure  :  and  it  was 
of  the  greateft  importance,  whether  it  thundered 
in  a  clear  or  cloudy  Iky,  whether  in  the  night  or 
by  day ;  whether  in  the  morning,  or  the  evening, 
or  at  noon  :  And  fo  much  for  the  diagnoftic  part. 
We  come  now  to  the  prognoftic  or  divining. 

The  prognoftic  dodrine  of  lightning  was,  no 
doubt,  contained  in  their  fulguiar  books,  and  the 
prieft,  or  interpreter  of  lightning,  was  called  Ful- 
gurator.  I'he  ancients  afcribed  to  lightning  and 
thundei-  a  power  of  foreboding  future  events,  fu- 
perior  to  all  other  ominous  portents  :  For  what- 
ever any  other  omens  might  have  portended  as  a 
fixed  and  certain  event,  was  all  taken  away,  and 
held  to  be  of  no  effed,  if  thunder  chanced  to  in- 
tervene; but  not  on  the  contrary  :  For  whatever 
thunder  had  portended  was  unalterable,  and  could 
not  be  changed  by  the  intervention  of  any  other 
omen  whatever.  Ic  is  not  certain,  who  they 
!*ere  that  did  at  firfi;  diftinguifli  lightning  into 
two  forts ;  "  brunum  et  fatidicum,"  brute  and  fa- 
%iiiz,  or  fate  fpretgUing,  as  they  afterwards  called 


them;  for  they  held,  that  whatever  was  the  caufe 
of  lightning,  it  was  alvvay...  dcltiaed  to  forebode 
fome  future  event;  whether  it  proceeded  from  a 
fortuitous  coHifion  of  the  clouds,  as  the  Latins  be- 
lieved, or  whether  the  clouds  fufTered  that  colli- 
flon,  by  the  command  of  the  Deity,  that  lightning 
might  be  ftruck  out  of  them  by  that  means,  which 
wan  the  belief  of  the  Thufcans,  who  likewife  held, 
that  lightning  does  not  portend,  becaufe  it  is 
made,  but  is  made  on  purpofe  that  it  may  por- 
tend fomething.  But  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  43  fays, 
ritat  no  doubt  fortuitous  lightnings  do  fometimes 
happen,  which  either  forebode  nothing  at  all,  or 
at  lealf  if  they  do,  the  knowledge  of  what  they 
portend  comes  not  to  us.  Hence  they  were  call- 
ed brure  lightnings,  as  coming  on  no  defign,  and, 
as  1  may  fay,  upon  no  errand  whatever.  Thefe, 
fays  Seneca,  ftrike  the  mountains,  fall  into  the 
leas,  atid  do  n^  manner  of  harm  :  But  the  light- 
nmgs  that,  are  casled  tutidic,  cotrie  from  their  ova 
(lars,  and  are  tietlmed  t.:.-  forebode  fome  unavoid- 
able event :  Of  thefe,  fays  Csecinra,  there  are 
three  forts;  which  he  calls  "  cof  flliarium,  aucilori- 
tatis,  and  flatus  :"  The  "  confiliarium,"  or  coun- 
fel-giving,  precedes  the  acftion,  but  comes  after  the 
thought;  as  when  we  are  confidering  in  our 
mindi,  whether  we  fhall  do  a  certain  thing  or 
not,  and  are  perfuaded  to  do  it  by  a  flafli  cf  light- 
ning, or  diffuaded  from  the  attempt :  That  of 
authority  comes  after  the  a(5lion  is  done,  and 
forebodes  whether  the  event  will  be  profperous 
or  unlucky  :  That  which  he  calls  "  flatus,"  of  fta- 
tion,  is  when  lightning  happens  at  a  time  when 
we  are  in  total  ina>Slion,  neither  doing,  nor  even 
thinking  of  any  thing;  this  either  threatens,  of 
promifes,  or  admonillies:  therefore  he  calls  ic 
"  monitorium,"  monitory  :  He  makes  no  mention 
of  a  fourth  fort,  which  was  called"  executivum," 
the  executive,  and  that  inflidls  punilhments  on 
tranfgreflbrs ;  of  which  anon. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  farther,  it  will  be 
neceffary  t'>  know  from  whom  thefe  thunders 
were  fent :  The  Thufcan  books,  a'i  Pliny  witneffes, 
taught,  that  nine  gods  had  the  privilege  of  dart- 
ing thefe  fiery  bolts,  and  that  there  are  eleven 
kinds  of  them  :  of  which  Jupiter  launches  but 
three:  Of  thefe  eleven  forts  the  Romans  had  re- 
tained but  two,  and  afcnbed  the  diurnal  to  Jupi- 
ter, the  nodlurnal  to  Piuto  :  Ihe  firfl  Manubia, 
as  chey  called  it,  that  is,  thunder-bolt  of  Jupiter, 
gently  forewarns,  and  is  mild  .  this  he  fends  at 
his  own  pleafure,  whenever  he  will ;  He  indeed 
fends  a  fecond  bur  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 
which  confits  of  twelve  gods,  whom  he  fummons 
for  that  purpofe.  This  fhaft  does. fometimes  do 
good  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  good  it  does 
is  always  aftended  with  fome  hurt;  its  chaftife- 
ments  avail,  but  punifli.  The  fame  Jupiter  fends 
alfo  a  third  bolt  but  not  without  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  gods,  wh'..n  they  call 
"  Dii  Majores,  Dii  Valentes,  e'  Dii  Potente-," 
Ssoi  f/,eya.Xoi,  Ssoi  Xt^nSM,  xa)  9taJ  Suna/si.  This 
bolt  deiiroys  whatever  jt  meets;  it  cha:  ges  and 
overturns  the  flate  of  things,  as  well  public 
as  private :  For  fire  fufFers  nothing  to  remaia  ia 
S  i  iiij 
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the  fame  condition  in  which  it  finds  it.  Others 
plunder  the  armoury  of  Jupiter,  (Acron  in  He- 
rat.) and  fcarce  referving  to  him  the  red  and 
bloody  thunderbolts,  they  allien  the  white  and 
black  to  Minerva. 


Scit  trjfte  Minervse 
Sydus JEn.  -u'.ii.  265. 

Hence  "  Minervalcs  Manubise,"  fays  Servius  on 
that  pafTape  of  Virgil,  by  the  power  of  which  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  driven  on  the  rocks  of  the 
Mountain  Caphareus,  and  perilhed  there.  Nor  is 
Pallas  idle, 

Prima  corufcanti  fignum  dedit  JEgide  Virgo, 

Fulmineam  jaculata  faceni — — 

Tlacc.  Argonaut,  4. 

And  (he  is  the  more  to  be  feared,  becaufcnrt 
Content  with  her  own,  but 

Fulminc  irati  Jovis 

Armata Sen.  Trag.  Agamemn. 

armed  with  the  thunder  of  angry  Jove,  fhe 
threatens  fore,  and  exterminates  her  enemies. 
This  privilege  Juno  envies  her, 

Ipfa  Jovis  rapidum  jaculata  e  nubibus  ignem, 
Di-jcciKjue  rates,  evertitqueasiiuoia  ventis. 

JBn.  i.  ver.  46. 

For  Minerva  could  conie  at  the  thunder,  when 
fhe  would,  ai  fhe  hcrfcif  boafts  in  .ffifchines  in 
Eumen. 

£»  cii  x:pa.u'to;  Iti- — — 

1  alone,  of  all  the  gods,  know  the  keys  of  the  ma- 
gazines vvhtre  the  thunder  is  ktpt.  And  Servius, 
"  ex  acSio,"  obferves,  that  Juno  too  had  her  thun- 
der :  Hence  (he  upbraids  Jupiter  for  darting  her 
thunderbolts  : 

Mea  fulmlna  torques.  Staiius. 

Thus  we  have  three  thundering  gods  :  Mars  was 
the  fourth,  and  his  bolts  are  red-hot  and  burning  : 
thofe  of  Saturn,  cruel  and  execrable,  nor  are 
Pluto's  more  mild  :  What  can  we  cxped:  from 
Vulcan  and  the  fouth  wind,  which  is  faid  to  be 
"  pollens  fulminibus,"  potent  in  thunderbolts  ? 

The  Romans,  loath  to  weary  fo  many  god', 
gave  the  thunder  but  to  two  :  they  alfigncd  the 
day-lightuing  to  Jupiter,  who  w?.s  called  Die- 
fpitcr,  i.  e.  the  father  of  the  day:  and  the 
night-lightning  to  Piuo  :  the  li;;htning  which 
ihcy  ciWcd /utmen  pirvorfum,  becaufe  it  was  un- 
certain whether  it  happened  in  the  night,  or  by 
day,  they  gave  fomctimes  t.)  the  one,  fonletime^ 
to  the  other,  Befides  thi^,  they  had,  I.  Their 
Poftularia  Fulmina,  which  fig-ififed  the  breach  of 
vows,  and  the  profane  negle>it  '\i  religiou«  facri- 
fices  :  II.  Monitoria,  by  which  they  were  taught 
what  to  avoid.  III.  Pcflifora,  lightnings,  which 
portended  death  and  baniihment.  IV.  Fallacia, 
which  were  fatal  under  an  appearance  of  good  : 
thefe  gave  the  confulfliip  to'  perlon?,  to  whom 
tiiat  office  would  be  fatal  5  aiid  an  inhtriunce  t 


thofe  who  were  to  be  ruined  by  getting  it.  V, 
Deprecanea,  which  brought  a  {how  of  danger 
where  there  was  none.  VI.  Peremptalia,  which 
utterly  dcftroyed  the  threatening  tokens  of  other 
lightnings.  VII.  Atertata,  that  confirmed  the 
promifes  of  former.  VIII.  Atterranea,  that  hap- 
pened in  clofe  places.  IX.  Obfuta,  by  which 
things  that  had  been  Itruck  before,  were  flruck 
again,  before  they  had  been  purged  by  facrifice. 
X.  Regalia,  which  fell  upon  the  courts  of  judice, 
or  other  public  buildings,  or  places,  belonging  to 
a  free  city.  Concerning  the  duration,  they  fay, 
that  lightnings  are  either,  I.  Perpetua,  whofe  to- 
kens belong  to  the  whole  life  :  nor  does  this  fort 
denounce  one  fingle  thing  only,  but  embraces  the 
whole  context  and  feries  of  whatever  is  to  happen 
in  the  future  age  of  a  man.  Thefe  are  the  light- 
nings that  happen  next  after  the  enjoymenfof  a 
patrimonal  etlate,  and  in  any  newcircumftance  or 
condition  of  any  man,  or  city.  II.  Fm  it  a,  whofe 
pvognofLJcations  extend  only  to  a  certain  day. 
HI.  Prorogativa  fulmina,  are  thofe  whole  threats 
may  be  delayed  to  be  executed,  but  can  never  be 
wholly  averted,  or  taken  away  •,  and  fuch  of  thefe 
as  they  called  Privata,  becaufe  they  related  only  to 
particular  perfons,  they  held  could  not  be  delayed 
for  more  than  ten  years,  except  from  the  day  of 
firft  marriage,  or  the  birth-day  :  nor  the  publica, 
which  regarded  communities,  and  civil  focietic9, 
for  above  thirty  years,  except  in  the  dedication  of 
towns. 

Moreover  :  we  faid  before,  that  the  lightnings, 
which  fly  in  a  diredt  line,  burft.  out  of  the  earth  : 
I'hefe  the  Thufcans  called  Infera,  they  are  moft 
frequent  in  the  winter,  and  are  held  to  be  th« 
moil  fatal  and  execrable  ;  becaufe  they  come  from 
a  fmall  diftance,  and  out  of  a  troublous  matter. 
The  Syderial  and  general,  whicli  dart  obliquely, 
and  from  thence  are  called  Obliqua  Fulmina,  are 
not  always  lucky,  and  the  moft  unlucky  of  them 
are  thofe  that  go  from  weft  to  north  ;  thus  it  ia 
of  the  higheft  importance,  from  whence  the  light- 
ning cttmes,  and  which  way  it  dire(5ls  its  courfe. 
The  moft  lucky  is  that  which  returns  towards  the 
eaftcrn  parts  of  the  heavens :  therefore,  when  they 
Come  from  that  part  of  heaven,  and  incline  the 
lame  way  again,  they  portend  the  greateft  felicity  : 
we  read  that  an  omen  of  th;s  fort  was  given  to 
Sylla  the  dltftator.  The  others  in  that  patt  of  the 
world  are  Itfs  profper(JUs,  if  not  abfolutely  un- 
lucky. They  held  it  unlawful  to  interpret,  or 
even  to  inquire  into  fonie  :  unlefs  they  were  fent 
as  indications  of  future  events  to  a  gueft,  or  a  pa- 
rent ;  the  lightnings  that  happened  on  .he  left 
wereefteenied  lucky,  becaufe  tlie  eaft  is  in  the 
left  part  of  the  world  ;  the  coming  of  it  was  not 
f'^  much  regarded,  as  its  return  :  whether  fire  Te- 
nded from  the  llroke,  or  whether  the  work 
jg  perfedled,  i.r  the  fire  confumcd,  the  blaft 
returned  back.  The  Greeks  in  general,  andfome 
of  the  Latins,  held  the  lightning  on  the  right  to 
prefage  good  fortune  :  of  this  we  have  frequent 
examples  in  Xenophon,  fome  in  Homer,  and  ma^- 
ny  in  the  Latin  poets :  however  they  all  agreed, 
that  none  poricn4cd  good  fortuoe,  esc,ep;  thola 
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that  happened  in  the  day ;  forafmuch  as  the  noc- 
turnal were  unlucky,  from  whatever  part  of  hea- 
ven they  came.  There  is  a  verfe  of  Ehnius  re- 
corded by  Cicero  de  Divinat.  lib.  a.  which  makes 
to  our  prcfent  purpofe : 

Cum  tonuit  Ixvumbenc  tempeftate  ferena. 

And  though,  as  Capitolinus  tells  us  in  the  life  of 
of  M.  Antonius  Pius,  the  lightning  was  innoxious, 
that  in  a  clear  (ky  fell  into  the  court  of  his  palace, 
yet  it  was  ominous,  and  a  prefage  of  death  to  Ti. 
tus.  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Suetonius  both  wit- 
nefs  in  general,  that  in  thofe  days  lightnings  were 
often  feen  in  a  ferene  and  unclouded  fky  :  but 
thofe  hiftorians  have  neither  of  thcra  thought  fit 
to  particularize  any  of  them. 

Befides,  they  had  great  regard  to  the  number 
of  the  flafhes ;  and  an  even  number  feems  to  por- 
tend good  fortune,  rather  than  an  odd  ;  at  leaft, 
it  betokens  neither  calamity  nor  death  :  But  if  the 
lightning  fell  on  temples  or  public  buildings,  or  if 
men  were  blafted  by  it,  in  either  of  thofe  cafes  it 
was  judged  to  fignify  fome  great  misfortune  :  To 
a  free  city  it  tiireatened  a  kingly  power  ;  and  to 
others  the  fubverfion  of  their  prefent  flate,  or  to- 
tal deftruitiun.  And  this,  as  Cicero  in  Vatin. 
obferves,  was  the  reafon,  that  from  the  tirft 
building  of  the  city,  it  was  not  permitted,  but 
even  held  irreligious,  to  hold  any  affembly  of  the 
people,  or  to  continue  the  fittings  of  their  courts 
of  jullice,  whenever  it  happened  to  thunder.  And 
I-iivy,  lib.  V.  decad.  3.  relates,  that  Marcellus,  be- 
ing created  conful,  was  removed  from  that  of- 
fice, becaufe  it  had  thundered  when  he  entered 
upon  the  confular  dignity  :  what  would  have 
been  done,  if  a  tempeft  of  wind  and  had  had  ac- 
companied the  thunder  ?  Which  accident  was  held 
to  forebode  calamity.  And  even  at  Rome,  as 
the  fame  Livy,  lib.  x  decad.  4.  afhrnis,  a  tempeft 
only  did  fometimes  make  the  I'enate  break  up 
their  afTemblics  :  For  the  minds  of  men  had  al- 
ready imbibed  the  fuperftitious  credulity,  that 
lightning  portended  future  events,  and  gave  to- 
kens, not  of  particular  things  only,  but  denounc- 
ed in  a  fucceflive  order  the  whole  feries  of  future 
fates ;  and  that  too  by  decrees  nure  plain  and 
evident,  than  if  they  had  been  written  in  the 
moft  vilible  characters:  This  Seneca  .teaches,  Nat. 
Qusft.  xxxii.  lib.  ■j.  Pliny  too  feems  to  have 
been  tainted  with  the  fame  fuperftition;  for,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  33.  he  fays  in  exprefs  terms,  That  the 
fcience  of  the  interjjretation  of  lightnings  was 
improved  to  that  degree,  as  was  evident  from  in- 
numerable, both  public  and  private  examples, 
that  it  foretold  what  Ihould  happen  even  on  a  fix- 
ed and  certain  day,  and  whether  the  lightning 
foreboded  the  delay,  or  the  total  obftru(5tion  of 
fates,  already  foretold,  or  revealed,  or  gave  to- 
kens of  others,  that  lay  till  then  concealed : 
Wherefore  kt  ihem  be,  as  it  has  pleafed  nature 
to  make  them,  certain  to  fome,  doubtful  to  others, 
approved  by  fume,  and  condemned  by  others. 
Thus  Pliny. 

It  now  remains,  that  we  fay  fomethlngof  their 
cspi^uon?,  by  which   they  cnu£«vui'.red  to  avert 
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the  imminent  dangers  that  threatened  them.  In 
the  firfl  place,  the  fulgural  books  pronounce.  That 
a  place  ftruck  with  lightning  ought  neither  to  be 
regarded,  nor  trod  upon  :  For  v/hich  reafon,  fays 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  Jul.  it  was  lawful  to 
hide  or  bury  the  lightning ;  but  a  crime  againtl 
the  gods  to  uncover  it.  Now  the  lightning  was 
then  faid  to  beT)uried,  when  an  altar  was  erefted 
over  the  place  where  it  had  fallen:  And  this  attar 
had  a  hole 'in  the  top  of  it,  open  towards  heaven; 
and  was  called  Puteal,  or  Capitium,  by  Vulpianus, 
Operculum.  The  place  itfelf  Nigidius  Figulus 
calls  Bidental,  becaufe  two  fheep  were  facnficed 
there  ;  after  which,  fays  he,  it  was  immediately 
deemed  holy.  And  Auguflus  confecrated  and 
dedicated  to  Apollo  the  area  in  the  palace  he  had 
bought,  becaufe  lightning  had  fallen  in  it  :  But 
bidental  fignifies  fomttimes  the  facrifice  bkewife, 
and  fometimes  too  the  perlon  that  was  flruck,  as 
in  Perfeus,  Satir.  ii.  ver.  27. 

Trifle  jaces  lucis  evitandumque  bidental. 

Moreover,  to  this  cuftom  of  burying  the  light- 
ning, Lucan  alludes,  lib.  i. 

Difperfos  fulminis  ignes 

Colligit,  &.  terra:  mcetlo  cum  murmurc  condif. 

And  the  ancient  interpreter  of  Juvenal,  on  this 
verfe, 

Atque  aliquis  fenlor,  qui  publlca  fulgura  condit, 

S^i.  6. 

fays,  that  lightning  is  then  faid  to  be  buried, 
when  the  prieft  has  colkded  together  the  fcaf- 
tered  fires,  by  which  we  may  reaionably  con- 
jeclure,  that  they  meant,  when  he  had  col!e<fled 
together  what  was  fcorched  by  the  lightning; 
and  confecrated  the  place  by  a  ce;tain  prayer, 
pronounced  with  a  low  voice  to  himfelf,  and  by 
heaping  up  earth  upoir  it.  Thus  it  had  fared  but 
ill  with  the  Parthian  magicians,  if,  as  Pliny,  lib. 
xxxvii  cap.  9.  fdys  they  had  tried  to  find,  by  dig- 
ging for  It,  ihe  gem,  which  is  called  "  ceraunia," 
and  fome  take  for  a  real  thunderbolt,  becaufe  it 
is  never  found,  but  in  places  blafted  with  light- 
ning, fmce  it  was  not  permitted  even  to  look 
upon  fuch  places,  Bcfides,  we  learn  from  Feftus, 
that,  by  an  old  law  of  Numa,  it  was  forbid  to 
burn  the  body  of  a  man,  who  had  been  killed  by 
thunder,  or  to  allow  him  the  rites  of  funeral. 
Every  man,  who  was  llain  by  thunder,  was  bu- 
ried in  the  place  where  he  was  flruck ;  except,  as 
Quintilian,  and  fome  other  learned  men  nbferve 
out  of  Feftus,  the  place  belonged  to  the  public. 
Such  men  had  this  privilege,  that  the  priefts  were 
permitted  to  gather  up  their  fcattered  members  ; 
T.' .  we  have  from  Seneca,  who  befides,  fpeaking 
of  jch  as  apprehend  and  tremble  at  the  danger 
of  thunder,  has  this  remarkable  pafTage  :  "  Non 
maximum  ex  periculis,  fed  fpeciofiflimum  fulmea 
eft.  Male  fcilicet  erit  adum  tecum,  fi  fenfum 
mortis  tus  celeritas  infinita  prasvenerit,  fi  mors 
tua  procurabitur,  fi  tu  nunc  quoque  cum  expiras, 
non  fupervacuje,  fed  alicujus  magnse  rci  fignum 
ci."     Lib,  ii.  Nat.  Qu^ft.  in  cake.     The  earth 
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■was  heaped  up,  rot  dup  into  the  erround,  as  Cor- 

nutus  is  of  opinion,  till  it  raifed  a  monument  high 

enough,  to  give  notice  <>f  the  place  to  paffers  by. 

Plutarch,  in  Symp  iv.  Probl    2    jflerts.    That   the 

boilie*  of  men  blafted  with  lightning  never  putri- 

fy  :  for  many,  fays  he,  neither  burn   them,  nor 

bury  them,  but  fufFer  them  to  lie  where  they  were 

ilruck  ■•  and  hedge  iu  the  place,  that  thofe  uncor- 

rupting   carcafes   may   remain    as  a  fpedlacle   of 

admiration :    And   for  this   reafon   they   foolifhly 

thought  fuch  perfons  to  be  honoured  by  Jupiter. 

But  Seneca,  Nat.  Quseft.  lib.  ii   with  more  confo- 

oance  to  truth,  fays,  that  bodies,  killed  by  thun- 
der, crawl  with  worms  in  a  few  days ;  and  adds 

befides,  that  they  were  buried   with    the   light- 
ning :   Whence  the  faying,  "  Male  tecum  agitur, 

ileum  fulmineconderi*;"  The  places  were  hedged 

about,  that  they  might  not  be  trod  on  unawares; 

and  the  bodies  were  interred  to  avoid  the   flench 

of  their  corruption  :  For  it  is  known   by   experi- 
ence, that   as   well  men  as  beafts,    are  for  the 

moft  part  fuffocated  by  the  blafl  of  lighming,  not 

burnt  with  the  fire  ;  and  wiien  the  innate  heat  of 

the  animal  decays,  the  remainmg  moiftnre  is  prone 

to    corruption.     Yet    fome    perfons,  (truck   with 

lightiiing,    were    not    buried,    but    only   covered 

with  a  white  garment;   as  well  becaufe  they  be- 
lieved fuch  bodies  did   not   putrify    as  that   they 

Snight  be  feen  by  the  people ,  who,  neverthelefs. 
•were  not  permitted   to   look   at  them,  except   at 

fome  die  ance  ;   for  none  were  permitted  to  come 

within  the  encl.:fure,  but  the  priefts. 

I  (hail  pafs  by  many  things  relating  to  thunder, 

t)Ut  cannot  omif   one,  which  Pliny  mentions,  lib. 

xxviii.  cap.  zj.  where  he  fay«  :  "  Fulgttra-.  Pop- 
pyfmis  adorarc,  confenfus  eft  gentium  •"  All  na- 
tions agree  in  adnring  the  thunderbolt',  by  preying 
their  lips  cloft  together,  and  then,  by  drawirg  in 
the  air  by  force,  to  make  fuch  a  found  ashorfemen 
generally  do,  to  encourage  and  put  forward  thrir 
borfes,  for  fuch  a  noife  rhe  word  •'  poppffmus" 
iignifies  and  this  wa^  the  cuftom  both  of  the 
Gr;  eks  and  Romans  in  their  expiatory  facrifices. 
Some  of  the  learned  add  likewife  the  clapping  of 
hands,  which  others  neverthelefs  tp.ke  to  be  only 
the  noife  that  is  made,  by  clofmg  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  hifliiig  between  the  thumbs.  But 
to  proceed : 

When  the  portents  and  prodigies  were  uncom- 
mon, or  m'^re  than  ufiiully  frequent,  they  con- 
fulted  the  Thufcan  Fulguratores,  or  the  Sybilline 
books,  and  the  city  wiis  expiated,  by  public  fa- 
crifxes  and  fupplications,  and  by  the  ceremonies 
they  called  Ledlifternia,  i.  e.  bringing  their  beds, 
on  v/hich'  they  lay  down  to  eat,  into  the  ten-.ples, 
where  they  ufed  to  feaft  themfelves  in  honour  of 
the  facrcd  rites;  a?  alfo  by  votive  games,  Livy  in 
decad.  iv.  lib.  lo.  gives  an  example  of  the  purga- 
tion of  the  city,  after  (he  fall  of  lightning,  in 
thefe  words  :  "  Ob  ea  decemviri  jiiffi  adire  li- 
bros,  edidere  quibus  diis,  et  quot  hoftiis  facrifica- 
retur  :  Et  a  fulminibus  complura  loca  deformata, 
ad  sdem  Jnvis  ut  fupphcatio  diem  unum  elTet. 
Ludi  denique  votivi  Q_  Fulvii  Conf  per  dies  de- 
cern niagiio  apparatu  f4(5lL''    For  to  diftiojiuifh  to 


which  god  the  facrifice  was  due,  wa«  not  fo  eafiif 
difcerned  by  the  Romans,  but  'hat  they  equally 
facrificed  fometimes  to  Jupiter  and  Piuto,  v/hen 
the  lightning  happened  a'  a  doubtful  time,  'hat 
is  to  fay,  either  in  the  morning  or  evenmg  rwi- 
lig.ht ;  and  this  lightning,  as  wc  faid  before,  they 
called  "  pervorfum  "  Jnannes  Magnu.s  in  hii 
hiflory,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8  relates  a  ritaculou?  cultom 
of  the  Gothc  and  Vnnd.ils,  and  which  is  liktwife 
confirmed  by  his  kinfnian  Olaus  Magnu';  •  Fhey 
tell  u*,  that  thofe  people  when  they  heard  the 
noife  of  thunder  in  the  clouds,  were  wont  to  fhoot 
arrows  up  into  the  air,  to  exwrefs  their  earneft 
defire  to  aflifl:  their  own  gods,  whr/m  they  be- 
lieved to  be  then  engaged  in  bartk  with  other 
gods;  and  that,  not  contented  with  this  foc.lifh 
fuperftition,  they  had  mallets  of  an  unufual  weight, 
bound  about  with  brafs,  and  which  they  held  ia 
great  veneration,  on  purpofe  that,  by  their  help, 
as  by  the  imitative  thunder  of  Claudian,  they 
might  exprefs  the  noife  they  heard  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  which  they  believed  was  made  by 
mallets  likewife  :  And  they  held  it  very  merito- 
rious to  be  thus  prefent,  and  aflifl  in  the  battles 
of  their  gods. 

It  remains  only  to  fpeak  of  the  lightnings, 
which  the  ancients  called  Elicia.  and  thefe  were 
either  commanded  and  compelled  from  heaven,  or 
allured  and  obtained  by  holy  rites.  Pliny  tells  us. 
That  lightning  may  either  be  compelled,  or  im- 
plored from  heaven,  by  certain  holy  rites  and 
fupplications;  that  there  was  an  old  tradition  in 
Etruria,  that  it  had  been  obtained  by  holy  rites, 
when  a  monfter  they  called  Volta,  entered  into 
the  city  Volfinii,  after  having  firfl  depopulated 
the  country  round  it :  And  the  fame  author,  on 
the  teftimony  of  Pifo,  whom  he  calls  an  author 
«vf  credit,  fays,  That  Porfenna,  king  of  the  Thuf- 
cans,  drew  down  thunder  from  heaven  ;  and  that, 
before  him,  Numa  had  often  done  the  like.  He 
adds,  that  Tullus  Hoftilius,  endeavouring  to  imi- 
tate them,  and  either  not  knowing,  or  for  not 
obferving  the  due  rites,  Was  himfelf  flruck  dead 
by  a  thunderbolt.  "  Extat  annalium  mcmoria, 
facris  quibufdam  et  precationibus,  vel  cogi  ful- 
mlna,  vel  impetrari  :  Vetus  fama  Hetruriae  eft, 
impetratum  ;  Volfmios  urbem,  agris  dcpopulatis, 
fubeunte  monftro,  quod  vocavere  Voham.  Evo- 
catum  et  .^  Porfenna  fuo  rege,  et  ante  eum  a  Nu- 
tna  faepius  hoc  faiSlitatum,  in  prime  Annal.  fuo- 
lum  tradit  L.  Pifo,  gravis  Author  :  quod  imita- 
tum  parum  rite  Tullum  Hoftilium.idum  fuimine. 
Lucofque  et  aras,  et  facra  habemus  inter  quae 
Statores,  et  Tonantes,  et  Feretrius,  Elicium  quo- 
que  acccpimus  Jovem  "  Pin.  lib.  ii  c;ip  jz  He 
concludes  with  making  this  remark  :  "  Varia," 
fays  he,  <'  in  hoc  vit»  fententia,  et  pro  cujufque 
animo.  Imperari  natur.x  adaci--  eft  credere  : 
nee  minus  hebetis,  bencficiis  abrogare  vires.'" 
Thus  Pliny  In  relation  to  Numa,  Livy  relates 
the  matter  at  large,  in  decad  i.  lib.  I  where, 
among  many  other  things,  he  tells  us,  that  Nu- 
ma, in  order  to  allure  down  thunderbolts  from 
the  divine  minds,  erpAtd  an  altar  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hill,  to  Jupiter  Elicius :  •'  Ad  ea  (fcU.  fulp 
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mina)  elicienda,  ex  irentibus  divinis,  Jovi  Eli- 
cio  aram  in  Aventino  dicavit ;  deumque  confuluit 
augui'iis,  qux  capienda  effent."  And  that  no- 
thing might  be  wanting  to  this  fable,  Valerius 
Antias,  as  cited  by  Arnobius,  adverf.  gent.  lib.  v. 
fays,  that  king  Nunia,  not  having  tha  fciencc  of 
procuring  lightning,  and,  by  the  advice  of  the 
nymph  ^geria,  being  defirous  to  know  it,  gave 
chains  and  fetters  to  twelve  chafte  young  men, 
and  placed  them  in  anibufcade,  near  a  certain 
water,  in  which  Faunus  and  Martim  Picus  were 
went  to  bathe,  with  orders  to  furprife  and  bind 
them  :  This  they  did,  and  extorted  from  them 
the  art  of  alluring  Jupiter,  of  whom  Numa  by 
this  means  learnt  the  art  of  drawing  down  thun- 
derbolts out  of  heaven.  The  Greeks,  however, 
will  not  allow  this  honour  to  be  firft  due  to  Nu- 
ma, but  aftribe  it  to  Prometheus;  who,  as  Ser- 
vius  on  the  6th  Eclogue  cf  Virgil,  relates,  by  re- 
fiding  long  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Caucafus,  dif- 
covered  the  art  of  alluring  down  lightning,  and 
taught  it  to  men ;  from  whence  the  fable  of  his 
having  ftolen  fire  out  of  heaven.  Laftly,  Thefe 
"  elicia  fulmina"  were  of  three  forts:  1.  "  Hof- 
pltalia,"  which  Seneca  mentions  in  lib.  ii.  Nat. 
CJnxft.  and  thefe*  by  facrifices  compel,  or  rather, 
to  ufe  their  milder  exprefllon,  invite  Jupiter  from 
heaven  :  But  if  his  godfhip  fhould  happen  to  be 
unwilling,  or  in  an  angry  mood,  they  invite  him 
to  their  own  coft  :  and  this,  fays  the  fame  Seneca, 
was  the  misfortune  of  TuUus  Hoflilius,  the  third 
king  of  the  Romans,  whom  we  mentioned  be- 
fore. H.  The  "  Auxiliaria,"  which  were  alfo 
called  "  Advocata,"  but  thefe  always  came  for 
the  good  of  thofe  that  called  them.  III.  The 
"  Imprecatoria,"  which  cannot  be  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  auxiliary  lightning ;  for  no  man 
defires  deftrudtion,  or  imprecates  thunderbolts  on 
his  own  head.  After  all,  Pliny,  lib.  xxviii.  cap. 
3.  obferves  out  of  old  authors,  that  it  was  a  very 
difficult  tafk  to  allure  down  lightning  by  fuppli- 
catiuns  and  facrifices.  And  fo  much  for  the  fu- 
perftition  of  the  ancients,  in  regard  to  thunder 
and  lightning. 

Ver.  431.  Hitherto  the  poet  has  been  treating 
cf  thunder  and  lightning;  and  is  now  about  to 
difpute  of  another  krnd  of  meteor,  called  whirl- 
winds :  And  for  the  better  underftanding  isf  fuch 
difputation.  it  will  be  necelTary,  with  Ariftotle, 
lib.  iii.  Meteor,  and  with  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  48. 
to  diftinguifli  between  the  feveral  forts  of  whirl- 
winds, which  the  ancients  called  by  feveral  name?, 
according  to  their  feveral  natures;  as  "  ecnephia-, 
prefter  and  typho  :"  For  Crce  all  thefe  things, 
thunder,  lightning,  "  ecnephias,  prefter,  and  ty- 
pho,"  an'1  thundtrbolts,  are  only  feveral  winds, 
we  ought  to  d.'ftinguifh  between  them.  Firft, 
then,  if  the  wind  be  thin  and  fubtle,  and  if  it  be 
blown  and  fcattered  pietemeal  here  and  there,  it 
products  thunder  and  lightning.  If  it  be  more 
dciik  a;  d  thick,  if  begets  the  tempei't,  which  the 
Giet-Li,  caM'Exiiipia;,  i  e.  a  florm  witliout  rain, 
a  hurncane,  as  Pl-.ny  fays,  lib.  ii.  cap.  48.  But  if 
the  wind  burfting  out  of  the  bowtis  of  a  cloud, 
luect  •with  oth«r  winds,  breaking  out  of  gther 


clouds  likewifc,  and  without  firr ,  it  comes  fo  be 
that  fort  of  whirlwind,  which  the  Greeks  called 
Tufo;,  of  which  there  are  two  (orts,  called  by  the 
Latins  "  vortex  and  turbo  :"  "  Vortex,"  if  it  make 
a  great  and  roaring  noife  :  "  Turbo,"  if  it  make 
none  at  all,  or  but  a  whiftling  one  B*t  if  the 
wind,  when  it  breaks  from  the  clouds,  takes  fire, 
and  kindles  into  flame,  it  makes  a  "  prefter," 
called  by  the  Greeks  zf^nriio,  which  figmfies,  in- 
finming,  fwelling,  and  making  hot,  "  q.afi  coni- 
burens  conta6la,  pariter  et  proterens,"  lays  Pliny, 
in  the  place  laft  cited  :  if  the  wind,  after  it  breaks 
from  the  clouds,  do  not  take  fire  ;  but  burfts  out 
in  a  flame,  it  makes  the  lightning,  which  the 
Greeks  call  xioccw/m,  a  thunderbolt  :  And,  laftly, 
if  the  wind  cannot  break  the  cloud,  but  forces  and 
drags  it  down  upon  the  earth,  or  fea,  it  thea 
makes  the  whirlwind,  which  the  Latins  called 
"  columna,"  a  pillar.  And  of  thefe  whirlwind* 
the  poet  difputes  in  the  following  twenty-nine 
verfes,  and  feems  to  call  the  "  columna,  vortex, 
and  turbo,"  all  of  them  certain  prefters.  Antl 
firft,  in  thefe  twenty-one  vtrfes,  he  explains  the 
caufe  of  a  fiery  whirlwind,  called  a  prefter; 
which,  fays  he,  is  a  wind  impetuoufly  whirled 
about,  and  that  takes  fire  by  the  continuance  and 
vehemence  of  the  agitation.  If  this  wind  burft 
out  of  the  clouds,  and  move  violently  in  a  ftraight 
line,  it  kindles  into  lightning  only ;  but  if  the 
cloud  be  fo  tough,  that  it  cannot  break  through, 
but  bears  it  down  into  the  fea,  and,  there  impe- 
tuoufly whirling  round  in  the  waves,  it  becomes 
a  prefter,  the  fure  dcftrudlicn  of  failors. 

Ver.  4ja.  Prefters  are  feldom  ft;lt  at  land,  but 
chiefly  infeft  the  fea.  There  is  another  fort  of 
whirlwind,  which  is  not  fiery :  and  this  too  is  a 
wind,  that  turns  and  whilks  about  with  violence 
ill  a  cloud,  and  tumbles  dcwn  with  that  cloud 
upon  the  earth  ;  where  breaking  out  without  be- 
ing kindled  into  flame,  it  whirls  and  tumbles 
down  'all  things  where  it  lights  :  Neither  is  this* 
fcrt  of  whirlwind  frequent  at  land;  for  the  hills 
hinder  its  defcent,  and  break  its  force ;  but  at  fea 
the  poor  failors  often  feel  its  violence. 

Gf  this  fort  of  whirlwind,  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
48.  "  Sin  vero  flatus  repentini  depieffo  finu  arc- 
tius  rotati  nubcm  effregerint,  fine  igne,  hoc  eft, 
fine  fulmine,  Vorticem  faciunt."  which  agrees 
with  what  Lucretius  fays  of  it.  But  whatever 
he  fays  of  their  being  moft  frequently  felt  at  fea, 
they  are  very  common  in  Florence,  and  in  feveral 
other  countries. 

But  before  we  leave  this  fubjeiS  of  whirlwinds, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  fh.  rt  account  of 
the  caufe  of  wind  ;  the  original  of  which  is 
reckoned  among  the  hidden  fecrets  of  nature. 
Ariftotle  will  have  it  to  pioceed  from  the  earth, 
and  defines  it  to  be  a  dry  earthy  exhalation  : 
Metrodorus  and  Animaxancler  held,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  water  :  of  the  fame  opinion  too  is 
Vitruvius,  who,  lib  i  cap.  6.  fays,  "  Ventus  efl: 
aciis  fluens  urda,  cum  incerta  niotus  redundan- 
tia ;  nafclturque  cum  fervor  ofiendit  humorem  &; 
impetus  ftrvcri.i  exprimit  vim  fpiritus  flantis:" 
This  he  illuflrates,   by  the  example  of  aoli^i/te, 
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windballs :  and  Des  Cartes  pretends  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  truth  of  this  opinion  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. And  Saimafius,  lib.  de  Anno  Climader.  af- 
ferts  the  fame  opinion,  in  the  very  words  of  Vi- 
truvius.  There  is  a  third  opinion,  which  feems 
to  have  been  more  ancient  than  tither  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  according  to  that,  wind  is  nothing  but 
air  put  in  motion.  Apuleius  de  JVIund.  is  of  this 
lafl  opinion.  "  Nee  enim,"  fays  he,  "  aliud  eft 
ventuf,  nili  multum  et  veheniens  in  unum  coadli 
aeris  flumen  :"  But  this  is  not  fatisfacftory ;  for, 
by  not  alDgning  the  firft  caufe  of  that  motion,  it 
leaves  the  matter  in  fufpenfe,  and  undetermined. 
The  mofl  probable  opinion  therefore  is,  that  wind 
is  an  earthy  or  watery  exhalation,  mixed  with  fa- 
line  fpirits,  and  other  vapours,  drawn  or  forced 
cut  of  the  earth  or  fea,  by  the  power  of  the  fun, 
or  of  fubterranean  fires,  which  being  rarefied  by 
heat,  or  condenfed  by  cold,  and  impelled  for  the 
moft  part  by  a  tranfverfe,  but  fomeiimes  by  a  di- 
rt&  motion,  exagitates  the  earth,  air,  and  fea. 
But  of  this  fubjcd  fee  particularly  my  Lord  Ba- 
con's treatife  dc  Ventis;  Des  Cartes  in  the  place 
above  cited  ;  GafTcndus's  Animadverfions  on  Epi- 
curus ;  Fromend.  in  Meteor.;  Kircher.  in  Mund. 
fubterran.;  and  Ifaac.  Voffius,  de  motu  Marium 
&  Ventorum. 

Ver.  460.  The  poet  is  now  going  to  treat  of 
the  generation  of  clouds  ;  which,  he  fays,  may  be 
produced  three  feveral  ways  :  And  firft,  in  thefe 
feven  verfes,  he  teaches,  that  certain  rough  and 
hooky  atoms,  that  are  flying  to  and  fro  in  the 
air,  meet  and  join  together :  Thefe  form  the 
thin  clouds  firft;  and  thefe  thin  clouds,  condenf- 
ing  and  joining  with  one  another,  make  the 
thick  and  hejvy  clouds. 

Anaximenes,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca,  held  the 
clouds  to  be  made  of  the  very  ct.ncretion  or  con- 
gelation of  the  air  iifelf :  The  firft  of  them  in- 
deed believed,  that  all  things  proceed  from  the 
air:  And  Plutarch,  de  Placit.  Philof.  1.  iii.  c.  4. 
calls  the  clouds  at^c;  wccxirnrxs,  thickenings  of 
the  air;  and  Epicurus  in  Laertius,  a'.ao;  -z^iXiiirets, 
accumulations  or  heaps  of  air;  but  Seneta,  lib.  li. 
c.  30.  "  Spiflitudinem  acris  crafli,"  the  thicknefs 
«f  grofs  air  :  for  he  will  not  allow,  that  clear  and 
unmuddy  air  can  thicken  and  grow  into  clouds; 
becaufe  it  is  too  fubtile,  and  free  from  vapours ; 
by  virtue  of  which  only  it  can  condenfe  into 
clouds.  Macrobius,  "  Aer  terreni  frigoris  exha- 
latione  denfatus,  in  nubem  cogitur."  In  Somn. 
Scipionis,  lib.  i.  cap.  2Z. 

Ver.  467.  In  thefe  nine  verfes  he  obferves, 
that  clouds  frequently  fecm  to  rife  from  the  tops 
of  high  mountains  :  the  reafon  of  which,  he  fays, 
is  this  ;  becaufe  fome  thin  niifts  and  watery 
fleams,  that  are  too  fubtile  to  be  feen,  arc  driven 
vp  thither  by  the  wind  ;  where  joining  together, 
and  growing  thick,  they  beCv.,TiG  vifiblc.  More- 
over, our  tranflator  has  omitted  the  two  laft 
verfes  of  this  argument,  which,  in  the  original, 
are  as  follows. 

Nam  loca  decUrat  fuifum  ventofa  patere 

Res  ipfa,  &  fcnfus,  montes  cum  afcendimus  altos. 


And  indeed  they  are  of  no  great  moment ;  and 
therefore  I  have  foreborn  to  tranflate  and  infert 
them  in  the  text  of  this  vcrfion.  What  they  fay 
is  only  this  :  For,  when  we  afcend  a  high  moun- 
tain, the  thing  itfelf  and  fenfe  demonftrate, 
"  ventofa  loca  furfum  patere,"  i.  e.  that  th* 
winds  tend  to  the  higheft  places,  and  reign  there. 
This  is  the  interpretation  Creech  himfelf  gives 
them  in  his  Latin  edition  of  Lucretius. 

Ver.  476.  In  thefe  fix  verfes  Lucretius  pro- 
pofes  a  fecond  reafcn  of  the  generation  of  clouds : 
and  that  matter  may  not  be  wanting  to  compofe 
fuch  vaft  bodies  of  clouds  as  are  rolling  up  and 
down  in  the  air,  he  raifes  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions from  the  fea  ;  and  then,  in  ten  verfes,  from 
the  rivers  and  other  waters,  nay,  even  from  the 
earth  itfelf;  not  that  he  believes  any  earthy  par- 
ticles afcend,  as  Gaffendus  interprets,  but  becaufe 
the  earth,  being  moiftened  with  dews  and  rain, 
feems  to  fmoke,  and  breathe  forth  watery  exhala- 
tions, which  the  particles  of  heat,  that  are  conti- 
nually defcending  from  above,  meet  in  their 
afcent,  and  prefs  them  into  clouds.  The  laft 
verfe  of  this  argument  is  likewife  omitted  by 
Creech  in  this  verfion  :  It  runs  thus  in  the  ori- 
ginal : 

Nam  ratio  cum  fanguine  abeft  humoribus  omnis. 

And  indeed  the  interpreters  know  not  well  what 
to  make  of  it  :  fome  place  it  above,  after  ver. 
410.  others  below,  after  ver.  531.  In  either  of 
which  places  it  feems  to  have  but  as  little  to  do 
as  here  :  fo  that  upon  the  whole  matter,  their 
opinion  feems  beft,  who  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
genuine,  and  therefore  abfolutely  rtjed  it. 

Ver.  478.  This  the  pott  has  mentioned  before, 
b.  i.  v.  357. 

Ver.  486.  This  and  the  foilowing  verfe  in  the 
original  run  thus: 

Urget  enim  quoque  figniferi  fuper  atheris  jeftus, 
Et  quafi  deiifando  fubtcxit  caerula  nimbis  : 

In  his  interpretation  of  which  we  may  obftrve, 
that  Creech  has  followed  the  opinion  of  GafTen- 
dus,  and  fome  others,  who  interpret  at&eris  ^ej9us 
to  mean  the  ether  itfelf,  whofe  heat  condcnfes 
the  clouds;  and  this  muft  be  explained,  f.'.y  they, 
to  be  intended  of  the  antiperiftafis,  by  reafon  of 
which  the  region  of  the  clouds  grows  cold.  But 
our  tranflator,  in  his  Latin  edition  of  Lucretius, 
has  changed  his  opinion,  and  fays,  that  this  anti- 
periftafio  of  theirs,  as  they  call  it,  will  avail  them 
nothing  ;  and  that  they  allege  a  caufe,  by  which 
the  clouds  may  indeed  be  attenuated,  but  never 
condenfed:  And  Lucretius  himftlf,  a  few  verfes 
lower,  urges  the  heat  of  the  fun  for  one  of  the 
reafons  of  the  liqucfacflion  and  diffolution  of  the 
clouds  into  rain  : 

Aut  difTuIvuntur  foils  fuper  i&z  calore, 

fays  he,  v.  513.  And  therefore  Creech  explains 
lithcr'u  tefus  to  mean  the  little  bodies  that  are  ftill 
defcending  from  the  heavens  in  a  confufed  and 
turbulent  manner.  And  indeed  this  interpreta- 
tion feems  mors  confonant  to  reafon  than  the 
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otber :  therefore  inftead  of,  For  the  warm  vi- 
p'rous  rays,  &c.  read,  For  the  defcending  parts, 
&c. 

Ver.  488.  In  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  as  a  third 
caufe  of  clouds,  he  fetches  the  feeds  of  them  from 
the  in6nite  fpace,  and  from  tlie  other  worlds. 
For  Lucretius,  after  Epicurus,  believed,  that  the 
atoms  which  affemble  in  the  concretion  of  clouds, 
came  not  only  out  of  the  air,  water,  and  earth, 
but  out  of  the  void  likewife  :  for  having  taught, 
book  i.  ver.  1005.  &  feq.  that  the  fpace  in  which, 
out  of  which,  and  through  v/hich  the  infinite 
atoms  are  continually  flying,  is  immenfe  and  in- 
finite likewife,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  they  fupply 
from  that  inexhauflible  magazine  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  feed  for  the  produtftion  of  clouds  ? 

Ibid.  External  matter.^  That  is  to  fay,  matter 
that  comes  not  only  from  the  fea,  nor  only  from 
the  earth,  nor  only  from  the  air,  but  from  with- 
out ;  i.  e.  from  the  immenfe  and  infinite  fpace 
of  the  univerfe. 

Ver.  490.  See  book  i.  ver.  960.  &  feq.  & 
1050.  &  feq.  where  the  poet  has  brought  many 
arguments  to  prove  the  univerfe  to  be  infinite, 
and  that  it  has  no  centre. 

Ver.  493.  See  book  ii.  ver.  134.  &c. 

Ver.  494.  This  and  the  following  verfe  are 
tranfcribed  from  Cowley,  and  repeated  in  this 
place,  from  b.  iv.  v.  226. 

Ver.  503.  Thefc  thirty  verfes  contain  a  fliort 
difputation  of  rain.  Many  feeds  of  water  rife  up 
together  with  the  feeds  of  the  clouds,  and  grow 
bigger  together  with  the  clouds,  in  like  manner, 
as  the  blood,  and  other  humours  increafe  in  pro- 
portion with  our  bodies.  For  a  cloud  may  be 
fuppofed  to  be  a  body,  that  contains  the  rain, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  blood  in  the  bo- 
dies of  animal°„  To  thefe  feeds  of  water  and 
clouds,  add  thofe  particles  of  water  that  the  clouds, 
like  fleeces  of  wool,  which  they  feera  to  refemble, 
draw  from  the  rivers  and  fea.  And  thus  when 
the  clouds  are  full  of  water,  if  they  are  preffed 
either  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  their  own 
weight,  water  muft  of  neceflity  be  fqucezed  out, 
and  drop  from  them  :  This  in  feventeen  verfes. 
Then  he  fays  in  four  verfes,  that  if  the  winds 
rarefy  the  clouds,  the  rain  will  likewife  drop  from 
them ;  and  if  the  heat  of  the  fun  pierce  the  clouds, 
they  will  flow  like  melted  wax.  That  a  violent 
hafty  fhower  is  occafioned  by  a  violent  compref- 
fion  of  the  clouds :  in  four  verfes,  and  laftly,  in 
five  verfes,  that  conftant  fhowers  happen,  when 
many  clouds  are  heaped  upon  one  another,  and 
when  the  earth  refolves  into  vapours  the  rain  it 
has  received,  and  fends  it  up  again  into  the  region 
of  the  clouds. 

Ariflotle  and  his  followers,  who  held  that  the 
elements  change  from  one  into  another,  and  fo 
make  a  circle  of  generation,  define  rain  to  be  air 
converted  into  water,  and  diftilling  from  a  cloud 
in  drops.  Epicurus  held  that  rain  might  be  ge- 
nerated two  ieveral  ways  :  I.  By  tranfmutation. 
If.  By  compreffion.  By  tranfmutstiou  ;  becaufe 
fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  air,  that  it  changes  by 
cond^nfation  into  water ;  and  iuch  too  is  the  na^ 


ture  of  a  cloud  ;  that  by  the  retreat  and  abfcnce 
of  heat,  and  by  the  acceflion  of  cold,  its  parts  are 
fo  tranfpofed  and  varied,  as  renders  them  more 
apt  to  flow  and  fall.  This  is  exemplified  by  va- 
pours gathering  together  in  a  limbeck,  and  then 
falling  in  drops.  By  compreflion,  when  by  wind 
or  cold  the  cloud  is  compreffed,  and  the  vaporous 
cnrpufcles  within  the  hollows  of  it  are  crowded 
together  ;  and  thus,  by  that  acceffion  of  weight,  or 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  are  driven  and  fqueezed 
out  of  the  cloud,  in  like  manner  as  water  out  of  a 
fponge.  From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  drops 
of  rain  are  formed  by  coalition,  rather  than  by  di- 
vifion  ;  and  that  rain  is  not,  as  it  is  vulgarly  taken 
to  be,  a  watery  mafs  effufed  from  a  cloud,  as  wa- 
ter out  of  the  rofe  of  a  watering  pot,  nor  as  Trep- 
fiades  and  Ariftophanes,  deriding  this  opinion,  fays, 
does  it  proceed  from  Jupiter's  making  water 
through  a  fieve.  For,  if  there  were  any  fuch  ftag- 
nation  of  water  in  a  cloud,  it  would  fall  from 
thence  in  a  torrent,  or  as  water  does  from  fpouts, 
rather  than  in  drops.  Moreover,  there  are  rec- 
koned three  kinds  of  rain.  "  Stillicidium,  Imber, 
and  Nimbus."  The  firft  is  a  miftyrain.  The  fe- 
cond  more  intenfe,  and  compofed  of  larger  drops, 
a  fober  rain.  The  third,  a  violent  pouring  rain  ; 
which,  as  Fromondus  fays,  falls  "  decumanis  gut- 
tis  :"  Apuleius  de  mundo,  fums  up  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  few  words  :  "  lot  diverfitatibus,"  fays 
he,  "  pluvis  cadunt,  quot  modis  aer  nubium  con- 
ditionibus  cogitur." 

Ver.  505.  Hipp  crates  agrees  with  Lucretiu» 
in  this  opinion,  and  lib.  de  Aer.  Aqu.  ct  £.oc.  faya 
exprefsly,  that  there  is  moifiure  in  all  things. 

Ver.  508.  Here  the  poet  teaches  in  five  verfes, 
that  while  the  clouds  arc  driven  by  winds  over  the 
furface  of  the  fea,  or  other  waters,  they,  like  wool, 
hung  in  damp  places,  imbibe  and  fuck  in  the  moif- 
ture. 

Ver.  513.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  the  poet  mentions 
one  of  the  ways,  by  which  rain  diflills  from  the 
clouds,  that  is,  by  compreflion;  when  the  clouds, 
compreffed  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  by  the 
great  quantity  of  water,  contained  within  their 
biwel-,  let  drop  the  rain;  as  water  is  fqueezed 
out  of  a  fponge,  by  preflirg  it. 

Ver.  519.  Thefe  four  verfes  contain  the  other 
way,  by  which  Epicurus,  and,  after  him,  Lucre- 
tius held,  that  rain  might  be  made,  to  wit,  by 
tranfmutation,  that  is  to  fay,  when  the  clouds,  be- 
ing ftruck  and  rarefied,  either  by  the  force  of  the 
wind,  or  tha heat  of  the  fun,  diftilin  rain,  as  is  ex- 
plained above,  ver.  502. 

Ver.  323  Thefe  four  verfes,  that  give  the  rea- 
fnn  of  a  violent  ftorm  of  rain,  are  fuflSciently  ex- 
plained in  the  note  on  ver.  502.  and  fo  likewife 
are  the  five  that  follow  them,  andafllgn  the  caufe 
of  conflant  ftiowers. 

Ver.  53a.  In  thefe  two  verfes,  he  tells  us,  that 
a  rainbow  is  made  by  the  beams  of  the  fun,  ftrik- 
ing  upon  an  oppofite  and  wet  cloud. 

Lucretius  fays  not  any  thing  of  the  various  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow ;  a  fubjedl  which  neverthe- 
lefs  has  employed  many  of  the  philofopher s  ;  and 
concerning  which,  there  are  two  things  chiefly  t9 
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be  inquired  Into ;  their  number,  and  their  order. 
As  to  the  firft,  Ariftotle  difcern*  only  three  dif- 
tinft  colours ;  ^oitixmot,  a  light  red,  or  faffron,  as 
fome  interpret  it;  ^Xa^s,  ^''^^^j  3"*1  sroo^vasti, 
purple,  or  violet,  and  cerulean ;  and  thence  he 
called  the  rainbow  thres  cobured  :  but  Ptolomse- 
U3  calls  it  feven  coloured,  becaufe  of  the  minpled 
colours  that  intervene  among  thofe  three  chief  co- 
lours. Others  call  it  many-coloured,  as  if  the 
number  of  its  colours  could  fcarce  be  diftinguifh- 
ed.      Whence  Virgil,  JEn.  iv.  ver.  70/. 

Mille  trahit  varios  adverfo  fole  colores. 

A  rainbow  is  only  the  piAure  of  the  light  of 
the  fun,  in  an  oppofite  cloud,  moiil  or  wet,  and 
juft  ready  to  be  diflblved,  and  fall  down  in  rain. 
It  is  in  itfelf  of  no  colour ;  and  the  various  co- 
lours fhat  appear,  are  but  refif  (ftions  of  the  light 
of  the  fun  received  differently,  according  as  the 
cloud  is  more  or  lefs  denfe  :  this  is  evident  by  ar- 
tificial rainbows.  And  yet  this  fhadow,  this  al- 
moft  nothing,  does,  by  refleiSlion,  fometimes  make 
another  rainbow,  though  not  fo  diflincft  and  beau- 
tiful. Sir  R.  Blackmore  defcribes  a  rainbow  poe- 
tically, and  like  a  philofopher  foo. 

Thus  oft  the  Lord  of  Nature,  in  the  air, 
Hang?  ev'ning  clouds,  his  fable  canvafs,  where 
His  pencil,  dipt  in  heav'nly  colours,  made 
Of  intercepted  fun-beams,  mix'd  with  fnade 
Of  temper'd  ether,  and  refrafted  light, 
Paints  his  fair  rainbow,  charming  to  the  fight. 

There  are  only  four  chief  colours  in  a  rainbow. 
I.  A  light  red.  11.  A  yellow,  or  faffron.  III.  A 
green.  IV.  A  purple.  Thcfe  colours  change 
their  Cte  and  order,  according  to  the  difference  of 
tlie  rainbow ;  for  there  are  two  diftindl  forts  of 
rainbows  ;  "  iris  primaria,"  and  "  iris  fecundaria," 
the  primary  and  fecundary  rainbow.  The  pri- 
mary rainbow  is  that  which,  for  the  mod  part,  ap- 
pears alone,  and  in  which  the  ruddy  colour  is  out- 
moft,  or  highell ;  the  yellow  next,  the  green  the 
third  colour,  and  the  purple  the  inmoft,  or  lowefl. 
But  the  "  iris  fecundaria,"  or  fecundary  rainbow, 
is  that  which  never  appears  alone,  but  always  a- 
bove,  and  larger  than  the  primary,  and  has  the 
fame  colours,  but  more  fain;,  and  quite  inverted  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  in  the  fecondary  rainbow,  the  pur- 
ple colour  is. the  outmoft,  or  higheil,  the  next  to 
that  the  green,  the  third  the  yellow,  and  the  rud- 
Ay  the  inmoft  or  loweft.  This  rainbow  is  not  fo 
diuindt  and  beautiful  as  the  other,  of  which  it  is 
held  to  be  only  a  reflexion.  It  is  agreed  by  all, 
that  there  are  two  caufes  of  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  ;  the  lun,  and  the  watery  cloud  placed  a- 
gainfl  it ;  but  they  do  net  explain  this  in  the  fame 
manner.  Metrodorus  in  Plutarch  de  Placit.  Phi- 
lof.  1.  iii.  c,  3.  believes,  that  the  rednefs  of  the 
rainbow  proceeds  from  the  beams  of  the  fun,  and 
the  cerulean  colour  from  the  cloud.  Seneca  af- 
fents  to  this  opinion,  and  adds,  that  the  other  co- 
lours are  only  a  mixture  of  thefe  tw>.  Ariftotle, 
3.  Meteor,  will  have  the  cloud  to  bo  in  the  nature 
of  a  mirror,  from  which  the  beams  of  the  fun, 
lieing  varioufly  refle<5l«d,  produce  the  various  co- 


lours :  the  light  red,  becaufe  tkey  are  refleSed 
from  that  part  of  the  cloud  that  i.s  neareft  to  his 
orb;  the  green,  becaufe  they  are  reflected  from 
the  part  that  is  farther  oflf;  laftly,  the  purple,  be- 
caufe they  are  fcarce  refleiScd  at  all,  by  reafon  of 
the  yet  greater  remotenefs  of  the  cloud  ;  nor  does 
he  diftinguifli  the  yellow  from  the  red,  only  be- 
caufe it  grows  whitilh.  by  reafon  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  green.  Scaliger  believes  the  cloud  t»  con- 
fift  of  the  panicles  of  the  four  elements,  and 
therefore  will  have  the  upmoft  parts  of  it  to  turn 
red,  when  they  receive  the  light  of  the  fun.  be- 
caufe they  are  fiery  ;  the  next  to  become  yellow, 
.^s  being  aerial,  and  the  third  to  grow  green,  as 
holding  of  the  earth.  As  to  the  figure  of  the 
rainbow,  it  is  round  ;  but  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  relate  the  various  opinions  why  it  is  fo.  Of 
this  confult  P.  GaflTendus  on  the  tenth  book  of 
Laertius.     Animad.  de  Meteorolog.  p.  1123. 

Ver.  534.  Lucretius  fays  nothing  in  particular 
of  the  caufes  of  fnow,  wind,  hail,  hoar-froft,  ice, 
&c.  bat  o'nly  takes  notice  in  thefe  feven  verfes, 
that  whoever  contemplates  on  thefe  things,  and 
confiders  the  clouds  and  fhowers,  and  at  the  fame 
time  refleds  on  the  various  figures  and  motions 
of  the  principle*,  will  eafily  be  able  to  compre- 
hend the  caufes  of  thefe  and  the  other  meteors, 
which  he  leaves  unexplained. 

Ver.  S35-  Pliny,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  2.  calls  fnow, 
the  foam  of  celeftial  waters,  when  they  dafti  againfl: 
one  another  ;  which,  fays  Cowley,  is  ingenioufly 
exprelfed  for  a  poet,  though  but  ill  defined  for  a 
philofopher.  Ariftotle,  and  after  him,  moft  of 
our  modern  philofophers,  hold  it  to  be  generated 
of  a  moift,  but  rare  and  tiiin  cloud,  which,  being 
condenfed  by  cold,  as  it  falls  down,  th^t  it  may 
the  more  eafily  cut  through  the  air,  divide  Itfelf 
into  flakes,  like  fleeces  of  wool;  to  which  the 
Pfalmift  alludes,  "  Qui  dat  nivem,  ficut  lanam,'* 
Pfal.  147.  He  gives  Inow  like  wool.  Yet  Bodi- 
nus,  in  Theatro  Naturx,  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Royal  Pfalmift  refembles  fnow  to  wool,  becaufe 
of  the  warmth  it  affurds  to  plants  and  vegetables 
in  the  cold  of  winter,  as  woullen  garments  do  to 
men,  rather  than  for  its  fleecy  fimilitude.  The 
whitenefs  of  fuow  is  derived  from  its  efficient 
caufe,  which  i«  cold ;  and  alfo  from  the  copious 
mixture  of  aerial  fpirits.  Anaxagoras  aSlrmed  it 
to  be  black  ;  and  in  Armenia  it  is  of  a  ruddy  co- 
lour ;  which,  as  Euftathius  on  the  fecond  Iliad  ob- 
ferves,  is  caufed  by  the  terreftrial  particles,  or  a- 
toms  of  the  foil  of  that  country,  which  abounds 
with  minium.  For  thofe  particles,  mixing  with 
thofe  of  the  air,  tinge  the  fnow,  and  give  it  that 
hue.  Of  the  wonderful  contexture  and  figure  of 
fnow,  which  is  faid  to  be  always  fexangular,  fee 
Kepler,  who  has  written  a  particular  treatife  up- 
on that  fubjecfl. 

Ibid.  Hail  is  nothing  elfe  but  rain  congealed 
in  its  fall :  and  this  congelation  or  concretion  is 
made  not  far  from  the  earth,  becaufe  hail  is  ne- 
ver feen  upon  the  high  mountains,  which  are  of- 
ten covered  with  fnow;  befides;  hail,  the  nearer 
to  the  earth  the  cloud  is,  out  of  which  it  falls,  is 
the  more  triangle  or  pyramidal  in  its  figure  :  th« 
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l^igher  the  cloud,  and  the  more  remntc  from  the 
earth,  the  rounder  the  hail .   the  rearon  of  which 
is,  becaufe  thof.^  inequalities,  or  angles,  are  worn 
away.anr^  rounded  by  the  length  ofitspafTage  and  i 
defcent  through  the  air  •  and  its  c.ingealed  hard-  j 
neff  proceeds  from  the  antiperiftaGs  of  the  lower  i 
region  of  the  air  :  and  this  too  is  the  reafon  why  I 
hail  falls  more  frequently  in  fummer  than  in  win- 
ter; and  feldom  in  the  night,  unlefs  the  nijjht  be 
warm.    See  more  in  Fromondus,  Meteorolog    lib. 

V.  cap,  9.  I  will  only  add  'Vrillotle  s  ftiort,  but 
true,  definition  of  fnow  and  hail  :  fnow,  fay*  he, 
is  a  cloud  congealed,  and  hail  congealed  water. 

Ver  541-  Bef -re  we  enter  on  ihiu  difputation, 
»f  earthquakes,  it  may  not  be  amir's  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  feveral  forts  of  them.  Apuleius,  lib.  i. 
de  Mundo,  reckon*  up  feven  fevc  ral  forts  of  earth- 
quakes. I.  The  £•'>  is  t-rmed  Epiclmtes,  feu 
inclinator,  from  'nriKXUm.  I  incline,  becaufe  it 
moves  fidelong;  and,  thus,  ftriking  at  oblique  an. 
gles,  overturns  things  by  inclination  or  fide- 
ward.  II.  The  fecond  is  called  Braftes,  feu  ef 
fervefcens,  from  fh^a^u;  I  boil,  the  fimilitude  <if 
boiling  water,  bctaule  it  bears  all  above  it  in  a 
diredt  line.  III.  The  third,  Chafmatias,  from 
nxiTfiKu^  I  gape,  becaufe  it  makes  an  hiatus  or 
chafm,  in  which  the  place  it  forces,  is  fwallowed 
up.  IV.  The  fourth,  Rhedies,  ironi  fnt<r(u  I  break, 
becaufe  it  forces  its  way  by  a  rupture  :  though  it 
opens  not  fo  wide  a  chafm  as  thf  former.  V  The 
fifth  fort  is  called  Oftes,  from  u>ri%u  1  thruft  with 
violence :    and  this   boih  (bakes    3nd  overturns 

VI.  The  fixth,  Palmatias,  from  waXXai,  I  fhakc 
or  throb  :  this  fhakes  the  ground  ano  buildings. 
but  not  fo  as  to  overturn  them.  VII.  I'he  fe- 
venth  is  called  ATyceniatias,  01  Mycetias,  from 
fiu»ar(ise.ty  I  bellow,  becaule  it  makes  a  roaring 
nojfe.  But  Ammianus  Marcel'inus,  and,  after 
him,  Ccelius  Rhodiginus,  all.'W  but  four  k  uds  of 
earthquakes, 

rhales  and  Democritus  afcribe  the  caufe  of 
earthquakes  to  iubterranean  winds,  that  under- 
mine the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  then  force  .ut 
their  paiTage  :  the  Stoics  attribute  it  to  moifture, 
rarefied  into  air ;  which  ftrugglmg  for  room  r.) 
get  free,  and  meetiiig  with  the  thick  and  tough 
body  of  the  earth,  fhakes  it  by  its  Itruggling 
Others  hold  that  carthqujkes  proceed  fr^-m  en- 
clofed  air,  or  fpirits  arifjng  from  combullible 
matters,  as  fulphiir,  nitre,  aiium,fal-arnioniac.  bi- 
tumen, or  the  like  ;  which  being  fet  on  fire,  and 
eonfequently  rarefied,  caufe  the  fame  effedls  as 
gunpowder  does  in  mines.  See  Fromond.  Me- 
teorolocr.  lib  iv.  cap.  2.  where  thofe  authors  treat 
«f  ihefe  matters  at  large.  I  now  return  to  Lu 
cretins.,  who,  in  order  fo  give  a  right  explication 
of  earthquakes  firft  fuppofes  feveral  things,  which 
1  think  no  man  ever  doubted  :  and  firft,  fays  he, 
iH  eight  verfes,  ycu  may  fuppofe  the  earth  to  be 
full  of  hollows,  that  the  caverns  are  full  of  va- 
pours, into  which  thciwind  can  eafily  ru(h  ;  in 
the  next  place,  that  there  are  many  lakes,  many 
broad  pools  of  water,  and  rivers  too,  rolling  their 
waves  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Thele 
things  being  granted :  the  poet  alligns  the  firll 


caufe  of  earthquakes  to  the  earth  Jtfelf;  and  ia 
eight  verfes  more  tells  us,  that  one  caufe  of  earth- 
quakes may  be  this  :  when  any  of  thofe  fubterra- 
nean  cavities  are  decayed  by  length  of  time;  and 
it  is  certain  they  will  decay;  the  upper  part  of 
the  hollow  will  fall  down  ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted, 
but  that  a  trembling  of  'he  earth  muft  be  caufcd 
by  fuch  a  concufllon,  fince  we  fee,  that  when 
coachis  or  waggons  go  along  the  flreets,  the 
houfcs  on  either  fide  are  fhaken. 

Thi-  was  the  opinion  of  Anaximenes,  who  in 
Seneca,  lib.  vi.  fays,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth, 
which  moifture  has  loofened,  or  fubterranean  fire 
undermined  and  confumed,  or  the  violence  of 
wind  has  ftiaken,  or  that  the  length  of  time  ha* 
brought  to  moulder  and  decay,  may  !all  in.  But 
Anftotle  and  Plutarch  fay,  that  .Anaximenes  held, 
that  thele  fallings  in  of  the  earth  could  not  pro- 
ceed, except  from  drynefs  and  moifture.  Epicu- 
rus in  Seneca  lib.  vi.  cap  20.  fpeaks  of  this  firft 
caufe  of  earthquakes,  in  thefe  words  :  "  FortalTe 
aliqua  parte  terrse  fubiro  decidcnte  terra  ipfa  per- 
cutitur  &  inde  motum  capit  Fortaffe  calida  vis 
fpirifus  in  ignem  verfa  &  fulmiiu  fimilis  cum 
magna  llrage  obftantium  fcrtur."  Pcrha^'s,  lays 
he,  fome  part  of  the  earth  falling  down  on  a  fud- 
den,  the  earth  itftlf  is  fliaken,  and  thence  is  caufed 
the  motion  perhaps  in  fpme  parts  the  e''irth  is 
fupported  as  with  pillars,  which  being  decayed, 
and  giving  way,  the  fuperinip'ifcd  weight  trem- 
bles :  perhaps  the  hot  force  of  wind  is  changed  in- 
to fire,  and  borne  about  like  lightning,  makes  a 
wide  deftruftion  of  al!  thing-  that  ri-fift  its  palTage. 
And  in  the  fame  author,  liti.  vi.  cap  9.  Anaxago- 
ras  holds  almuft  a  like  caule  of  earthquakes,  which, 
he  fays,  are  the  effecft  of  lij;htning. 

Ver  553.  ijeneca,  Nat  Quaft.  lib.  vi.  cap.  22. 
"  bi  quando  magna  onera  per  vicos  vehiculorum 
pliirium  traiSa  lunt,  (perhaps  per  vicos  vehiculo- 
rum plurium  ordine  tradla  funr '  &  rotss  majori 
nifu  in  lalebra*  inciderunt,  terram  concuti  feiities, 
Alclepiodorus  tradit,  cum  petra  e  latere  m.'  tis 
abrupta  ctcidiflet,  sedificia  vicina  tremore  coJlap- 
fa.  Idem  fub  terris  fieri  potefl,  ut  ex  his.  qua: 
impendent,  rupibus  aliqua  refoluta  magno  ponde- 
re  &  fono  in  fubjacentem  cavernam  cadat,  eo  ve- 
hementius,  quo  aut  plus  ponderis  babuit.  aut  venit 
altius  ;  &  fie  commovctur  omne  te(5lum  cavatK 
vallis.''  When  heavy  loads  are  drawn  in  carts 
along  the  ftreets;  if  the  wheel?  happm  to  plunge 
into  a  hole,  you  will  feel  the  ground  tremble. 
Afclepiod  Tus  relates,  that  a  rock,  breaking  off 
from  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  fhuok  honii  the 
neighbouring  buildings  as  it  fell.  I  h-.  fame  thing 
may  happen  in  the  hollow  under  gr^  und  :  i  ;;jiy 
of  the  in;pending  rocks  break  off  with  mighty 
weight  and  noifc,  and  tumble  down  into  the  fub- 
jacetit  cavern,  and  that  too  with  moie  violence 
and  inipetuofity,  the  greater  the  weight  is,  and 
the  h'gher  it  falls ;  then  all  the  bulk  of  esrth, 
that  covers  that  cavity,  will  be  moved  ano  trem- 
ble. 

Ver.  557  Another  rauff  of  earthquakes,  and 
which  .e  aliribes  to  ..N:icer,  is  contained  n  ihefc 
five  vetles,  ta  this  effed.    If  a  vaft  quantity  f» 
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earth  fall  down  into  a  great  pool  of  water,  it  will 
caufe  an  agitation  in  that  water,  and  that  agita- 
tion may  caufe  a  flaggering  or  reeling  of  the 
earth,  that  contains  that  water,  as  in  a  velTel. 

Democritus,  as  Ariftotle,  lib.  ii.  "  de  rebus  fu- 
peris"  witneffes,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  earth, 
fince  it  abounds  with  water,  and  admits  into  its 
bowels  a  great  quantity  of  rain,  is  moved  and 
ihaken  by  it :  for,  becaufe  the  cavities  cannot 
contain  all  the  water,  the  earth  fwelis  and  in- 
creafes  with  it :  and  thus  the  water,  forcing  its  way 
into  the  earth,  caufes  an  earthquake  :  and  the 
earth  growing  dry,  and  attracfting  the  water  from 
the  places,  that  are  full,  into  thofe  that  are  empty, 
is  moved  by  the  water,  and  changes  place,  and 
glides  from  one  into  another.  Thus  Epicurus  in 
Seneca,  lib.  vi.  cap.  20.  "  Ergo,  ut  ait  Epicurus, 
poteft  tcrram  movere  aqua,  fipartes  aliquas  eluit 
&  abrafit,  quibus  defiit  poffe  excavatis  fuftineri, 
quod  integris  ferebatur  "  Thus  in  A.  Gellius,  lib. 
ii.  cap  aS.  the  poets  feign,  that  Neptune,  that  is, 
■water,  is  the  mover  and  Ihaker  of  the  earth  :  to 
this  likewife  may  be  referred  the  opinion  of 
Thales,  that  the  earth  is  fupported  by  water,  and 
fometimes  runs  adrift,  and  floats,  like  a  fliip,  got 
loofe  from  her  anchor.  And  indeed,  in  earth- 
quakes, when  the  earth  opens  and  gapes,  wattr 
for  the  moft  parts  breaks  out,  almoft  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  it  works  irfelf  into  a  (hip  that  has 
fprung  a  \e^k.  But  Lucretius  believes  that  the 
eartlf  Ihakes,  by  reafon  of  huge  pieces  of  it,  that 
break  off  and  fall  down  into  a  cavern  of  water  : 
as,  for  example,  a  veffel  full  of  water  cannot  re- 
main without  motion,  if  the  water  it  contains 
fluduate;  till  that  water  ceafcs  its  agitation,  and 
be  at  reft.  Thus  he  feerrs  to  fpeak  after  the  opi- 
nion ef  Thales,  who  held  that  the  earth  floats  in 
water. 

Ver.  562.  In  thefe  twenty  verfes,  he  propofes 
the  wind  as  a  third  caufe  of  earthquakes,  and  fays, 
that  the  wind,  rufliing  into  the  caverns  of  the 
earth,  makes  it  incline,  and,  as  it  were,  drives  it 
forward  :  but  fince  the  blad  is  not  continued  on 
[for  if  it  were,  the  whole  earth  would  fly  be- 
lore  the  driving  violence],  and  fince,  fometimes 
meeting  with  oppofition,  it  i.s  repelled,  and  goes 
back,  the  earth,  after  feveral  flu(ftuating  motions, 
fettles  again  in  its  ancient  former  feat.  But  by 
this  fludtuation  of  the  earth,  buildings  are  (hakcn 
and  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

To  this  fort  of  earthquake  may  be  referred, 
that  amazing  prodigy,  which  Pliny,  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  Thulcan  books,  relates  of  two 
mountains  in  the  country  of  Modena,  which  Lu- 
cius Marcius  and  Sextus  Julius  being  confuls,  met, 
and  butted  againft  each  other,  making  a  dreadful 
noife,  and  calling  out  fmoke  and  fire  into  the  air, 
and  then  retiring  :  he  adds,  that  this  was  feen  by 
many  Romans  from  the  JEmilian  way.  "  Nam- 
que  montes  duo  inter  fe  concurrerunt  crepitu 
magno  affultantes ;  inter  eos  flamma  fumoque  in 
coelum  extunte  interdiu  ;  fpedlante  c  via  .ffimilia 
magna  equitum  Romanorum  familiarumque  tS 
viatorum  multitudine,"  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  83. 
Moreover,  the  fort  of  earthquake  which  Lucre- 


tius here  fpeaks  of,  is  that  which  they  call  "  Epi-* 
dintes,"  or  "  inclinator;"  and  is  compared  to  the 
nodding  motion  of  a  veffel  in  the  water.  Butr 
Ariftotle  allows  only  two  forts  of  earthquakes, 
which  he  calls  a  trembling  and  a  pulfion;  the 
trembling  is  compared  to  the  fliaking  that  feizes 
us  in  a  fit  of  an  ague ;  the  pulfion  to  the  beating 
of  the  arteries.  Now,  becaufe  thj,s  laft  feems  to 
be  a  fucccflion  of  the  earth  while  it  is  Ihaken,  or 
an  intermitting  and  perpendicular  motion  :  and 
becaufe  the  trembling  feems  to  be  without  inter- 
miflion,  and  a  lateral  or  fidelong  motion,  there- 
fore fome  bethought  themfelves  of  this  fort  of 
earthquake,  which  they  call  an  inclination,  while 
the  earth  inclines  and  nods  towards  the  horizon. 
This  inclining  earthquake  is  mentioned  by  Mil- 
ton in  Paradife  Loft,  Book  vi.     As  if,  fays  he. 


Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way 
Side  long,  had  pufh'd  a  mountain  from  his  feat 
Half  funk  with  all  his  pines. 

Ver.  572.  To  this  purpofe,  Ovid  fpeaking  of 
the  wind,  fays, 

His  quoque  non  pafllm  mundi  fabricator  haben- 
dum 
Aera  permifit.     Vix  nunc  obfiftitur  illi?, 
Cum  fua  quifque  regant  diverfo  flamina  tradlu, 
Quin  lanient  niundum.  Met,  i.  ver.  57. 

Nor  were  thefe  bluft'ring  breth'ren  left  at  large, 
O'er  feas  and  fiiores  their  fury  to  difcharge  : 
Bound  as  tiiey  are.  and  circumfcrib'd  in  place, 
They  reud  the  world,  refiftlefs  where  they  pafs. 

DryJ. 

And  Virgil  yet  more  clofely  to  the  fenfc  of  Lu- 
cretius, fay?,  that  JEo\\is 

LuAantes  ventos,  tempefcatefqvie  fonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  ftsenat. 

jSn,  i.  ver.  57. 

Ni  faciat,  mare  ac  terras,  ccsiumq.  profundum 
Quippe  ferant  rapidi  fecum,  verrantquc  per  auras. 

Ver.  63. 
With  powV  imperial  curbs  the  flruggling  winds. 
And  founding  tempefts  in  dark  prifons  binds  : 
Which  did  he  not,  their  unrefifted  fway 
Would  fweep  the   world   before   them  in  their 
way :  [roll. 

Earth,  air,  and  feas,  through  empty  fpace  would 
And  heav'n  would  fly  before  the  driving  foul.' 

Ver.  58a.  In  thefe  twenty-one  verfe?,  he  fay>, 
that  this  inclination  and  fluctuating  motion  of  the: 
earth  is  often  attended  with  a  violent  beating  aed 
fucceflTion  of  it ;  for  if  the  wind  break  through, 
the  caverns,  and  cleave  the  earth,  then  cities, 
iflands,  &c.  together  with  all  their  inhabitants, 
are  ingulfed  and  fwallowed  up  in  the  hideou* 
chafm ;  but  if  the  wipd  do  not  break  through 
them,  there  is  then  only  a  trembling,  or  as  it 
were,  a  fliuddering  of  the  earth,  which  is  caufed 
by  the  chilling  wir.d  that  is  difTufed  through  all 
its  pores.  New,  though  there  feem  but  little  or 
no  danger  to  be  ifprehsnded  frcni  »  bars  tremi»- 
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lirij^  of  the  earth  only,  yet  it  may  be  joined  with 
the  other  lorts  of  earthquakes  :  Nor  can  any  one 
te  certain  but  that  the  trembling  may  be  often  re- 
peated, and  that  too  with  flill  more  and  more  vio- 
lence, {o  as  til  overthrow  the  buildings,  and  make 
the  earth  gape  a  little.  Seneca  fays,  that  Epicu- 
rus held  wind  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  earthquakes, 
"  Nullam  tamen  placet  Epicure  caufam  efTc  majn- 
rem,quam  fpiritum."  Nat.  Qu^ft.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ao. 
Ver.  587.  -^gt.'\  The  name  of  feveral  towns. 
1,  In  Macedonia,  not  far  from  the  liver  Halyac- 
mon,  and  where  the  kings  of  Macedonia  were 
buried,  Plin.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.  II.  In  Ciiicia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  now  Malmiftra, 
i'lin.  lib.  v.  cap.  27.  III.  In  iEoiia,  P!in.  lib.  v. 
cap.  50.  IV.  In  Eubcea,  now  called  Nsgroponte, 
and  from  which  Strabo  fays  the  iEgaean  fea  tonk 
its  name.  V.  In  Lydia.  VI.  In  /Etolia.  Vll. 
In  Locris,  Steph.  But  Lucretius  fpeaks  of  JEgx. 
in  Achaia,  and  which  is  commonly  called  JE^na, 
Plin.  lib.  iv.  cap,  5.  And  the  earthquake  which 
the  poet  here  mentions  is  perhaps  the  fame  of 
which  Ariftotle,  lib.  ii.  Meteor,  cap.  8.  and  fome 
other  of  the  ancients  make  mention,  and  fay,  that 
two  great  towns,  not  far  from  jEgira,  and  whofc 
names  were  Helice  and  Bura,  were  fwallowed  up 
ty  an'  earthquake.  Of  which  Ovid.  Metam.  xv. 
ver.  393. 

Si  quseras  Helicen  et  Buran,  Achaida,<i  urbes, 
Invenies  fub  aquis;  et  adhuc  oftendcre  nautjf, 
Inclinata  foient  cum  m.cenibus  oppida  merfis. 

PhsKtc'tan  toivns.'\  Lucretius  mentions  Gidon,  a 
city  of  Phoenicia,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Syria, 
and  which  was  built  by  the  Tyrians,  who  at  firfl 
inhabited  the  midft  of  the  country,  where,  being 
sfili(fied  with  continual  earthquakes,  they  lelt 
their  abodes,  and  built  a  new  city  near  the  fca- 
fbore,  and  called  it  Sidon,  from  the  great  pler.ty 
of  iilh  with  which  the  fea  abounded.  For  Sidon 
in  the  Phcsnician  language  fignifies  a  fifh.  "  Ty- 
rjorum  gens  condita  a  Phcenlcibus  fuit,  terrK  mo- 
tu  vexati,  relidlo  patris  folo,  Affyrium  ftagnum 
primo,  mox  mari  proximum  littus  incoluerunt, 
condita  ibi  urbe,  quam.  a  pifcium  ubertate  Sidor.a 
apellaverunt.  Nam  pifcem  Phcenices  Sidon  vo- 
cant."  Juftin,  lib.  xviii.  And  what  Lucretius 
fays  of  this  town,  is  confirmed  by  PofTidonius, 
■who  in  Strabo  writes,  that  a  city,  fituate  above 
Sidon,  was  totally  fwallowed  up  by  an  >-arth- 
quake,  and  that  near  half  of  Sidon  iiftlf  was 
thrown  down.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  autho- 
rities, Faber  believes  that  fome  other  earthquake 
is  meant  in  this  place.  For,  fays  he,  that  pafiage 
of  Juftin  is  taken  erroneoufly;  for  Juflirj  is  not 
fpeaking  of  that  earthquake  which  threw  down 
the  tov^^n  of  Sidon,  but  of  that  which  did  great 
Ciifchief  to  the  Phoenicians,  not  on  the  coaft 
where  Sidon  ftood,  but  in  the  country  of  the  Idu- 
nieans  ;  for  the  Phcenicians  of  Juftin  are  the  Idii- 
jneans  :  and  Herodotus,  Pliny,  and  DIonyfius  the 
African,  witnefs,  that  they  wtre  ori,'7inally  inha- 
bitants of  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  to  which  he 
adds,  that  by  the  Stagnum.  Affyrium  of  Juftin  is 
meant  that  very  fea  or  lake  which  ia  Holy  Scrip- 
Trans.  Ii. 
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ture  is  called  the  Lake  of  Gennefareth.  Sidon  is 
the  port  in  the  Mediterranean  now  called  Sayde. 

Ver.  ^89.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  80.  mentions 
twelve  citiep  of  Afia  that  were  deftroyed  by  an 
earthquake  all  in  one  night.  The  like  happened 
not  many  years  ago  to  the  city  of  San  Severe  ia 
Apulia,  now  Puglia :  and  part  of  Kagufa  was 
lately  fwallowed  op. 

Ver.  590.  U  this  verfc  were  left  out,  the  fenfe 
of  Lucretius  would  not  be  interrupted  nor  im— 
perfed,  therefore  Creech  might  have  left  it  where 
he  found  it.     Cowley,  David. 

The  terrpr  of  their  brows,  fo  rough  e'er  while. 
Sunk  dovvn  into  the  dimples  of  a  fmile. 

Ver.  596.  Lucret.  "  Difpertitur  ut  horror." 
Which  Celfiis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  fpeaking  of  fevers, 
explains,  interpreting  horror  to  be  a  trembling  of 
the  whole  body.  "  Horrorem  voco,"  fays  he, 
"  ubi  totum  corpus  intremit." 

Ver.  603.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  infults  over 
thofe  who  believe  the  world  eternal  and  immor- 
tal, even  though  they  perceive  the  earth,  that 
great  part  of  it,  to  be  thus  fhaken  and  im- 
paired ;  nay,  though  they  themfeives  fear  the  dif- 
folution  and  ruin  of  the  whole  frame. 

Ver.  669.  Since  fo  many  atid  fo  great  rivers 
are  continually  difcharging  their  waters  into  the 
fea,  why  does  it  not  increafe  and  overflow  its 
bounds  .>  Lucretius  anfwers,  in  eleven  verfes,  I. 
That  the  gulf  into  which  the  rivers  difembogue 
their  (treams  is  fo  vaft,  that  all  their  waters,  toge- 
ther vpith  the  rain,  fnow,  hail,  &c.  fecm  not  to 
add  one  drop  to  the  fea.  11-  In  nine  verfes,  that 
the  fun  drinks  up  a  great  deal  of  its  moifture. 
HI.  In  five  verfes,  that  the  winds  brufh  off  and 
carry  away  no  fmall  quantity.  IV.  In  four  verfes, 
that  the  clouds  take  fome  away.  And,  V.  In 
eight  verfes,  that  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  fea, 
fo  they  are  reconveyed  from  thence  through  the 
hidden  veins  of  the  earth  back  to  their  own 
fprings.  Thus  the  waters  roll  in  a  revolving 
courfe,  and  therefore  no  wonder  the  fea  does  not 
increafe. 

Tiius  too  the  author  of  Ecckfiaf.  folves  this 
queflion  :  "  Omnia  flumina  intrant  in  mare,  et 
mare  non  redimdat,  quohiam  ad  locum,  unde 
exeiint  flumina  revertuntur,  ut  iterum  fluant." 
Eccl.  i.  And  for  this  reafon  Homer  and  the 
other  poets  call  Oceanus,  not  only  the  origin  and 
parent  of  all  feas,  rivers,  fountains,  lakes,  &c.  but 
the  gulf  arid  tiirtarus  of  them  all  lifcewife:  For  all 
rivers  flow  into  that  abyfs,  and  from  thence  again 
derive  their  oriy;in. 

Ver.  610.  This  fecond  reafon  why  the  fea  docs 
not  increafe,  the  poet  has  given  already,  book  v. 
ver.  300. 

Ver.  629.  This  reafon  too  we  have  fecn  before 
in  book  v.rer.  30a.  and  ver.  437. 

Ver.  638.  This  laft  and  true  reafon  why  the 
fea  does  not  increafe,  the  poet  has  likewifu  given 
already,  book  v.  ver.  306. 

Ver.  642.  This  and  the  three  following  verfes 
are  repeated  from  book  v.  ver.  305.  Confult  th 
place  and  notes  upon  it. 
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Ver.  644.  Meander:.]  Of  this  we  have  fpoken 
at  large  on  the  note  on  book  v.  ver.  308. 

Ver.  646.  Lucretius  having,  as  he  thinks,  fuf- 
ficiently  explained  the  cr.ufes  of  meteors,  of  earth- 
quakes, and  of  feme  of  the  phenomenons  of  the 
fea,  he  now  endeavours  to  fhow  the  caufes  of  the 
other  wonders  of  nature,  which  he  fufpeds  may 
create  a  belief  of  the  gods,  and  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. And,  Srft,  In  thirty-nine  verfes,  he  dif- 
putes  of  the  fires  of  Mount  ^tna,  which,  lays  he, 
though  they  fometimes  burli  out  with  great  vio- 
lence", and  lay  wafte  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  ought 
not,  neverthelefs,  fo  much  to  furpriie  us,  as  to 
make  us  fooliflily  believe  they  furpafs  the  ftrength 
of  nature.  Some  may  fay  that  the  flames  are  vaft 
indeed,  and  their  force  wonderful,  becaufe  they 
fee  no  other  like  them  ;  hut  in  many  things  we 
are  deceived  by  fudging  over-haftily  of  them.  If 
■we  cnntemylate  the  infinite  univerfe,  there  is  no- 
thing that  can  be  faid  to  be  great,  nothing  that 
deferves  our  admiration  :  For,  from  that  univerfe 
jnay  flow  together,  on  a  fudden,  an  infinite  quan- 
tity of  the  feeds  of  fire,  or  of  wind,  and  they,  ga- 
thering together  in  a  body  in  Mount  /Etna,  or  in 
any  other  mountain,  may  affume  flrength  and 
violence,  may  caufe  earthquakes,  may  at  length 
burft  out,  and  fcatter  far  and  v;ide,  fmoke,  flame, 
aflies,  and  coals  of  fire.  But  thefe  eruptions  are, 
as  it  were,  the  difeafes  and  convulfions  of  this 
vrorld  :  And  as  the  feeds  of  difeafes  may  be  de- 
rived, and  flow  out  of  this  world  into  man  [for 
we  are  often  in  fevers,  our  teeth  ache,  &;c.],  fo 
may  they  likewife  out  of  the  univerfe  into  this 
world  :  For,  to  make  a  comparifon,  a  man  is,  in 
refpedl  to  this  world,  what  the  world  is  in  refpeft 
to  the  univerfe. 

Ver.  646.  j^fna.]  Of -Etna,  the  greateft  moun- 
tain of  Sicily,  and  now  called  Mongibello,  befides 
■what  is  contained  in  this  difputation,  and  the 
notes  upon  it,  fee  book  i.  ver.  742. 

Ver.  650.  Sicily.]  An  ifland  of  Italy,  and  the 
largeft  of  all  the  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean 
fea ;  being,  according  to  the  modern  geographers, 
at  leaft  7G0  miles  in  compafs.  See  the  refl,  book 
I.  ver.  737. 

Ver.  654.  That  Mount  yEtna  throws  out  fire, 
flames,  and  alhes,  almoft  all  authors  witnefs ; 
but  chiefly  St.  Aufl.in,  lib.  iii.  de  Civitate  Dei. 
cap.  31.  in  thefe  words :  "  Legimus  apu.d  eos, 
JEtneis  ignibus  ab  ipfo  mentis  vertice  ufque  ad 
littus  proximum  dccurrentibus  ita  ferviffe  mare, 
ut  rupes  exurerentur,  et  pices  navium  folverentur. 
Hoc  utique  non  leviter  noxium  fuit,  quamvis  in- 
credibiliter  mirum.  Eodem  rurfus  ignium  a:ftu 
tanta  vi  favillse  fcripferunt  oppletam  effe  Siciliam, 
lit  CatanenCs  urbis  tecfta  obruta,  et.  opprcffa  di- 
ruerint,  qua  calamitate  permoti  mifcricorditer 
cjiifdem  anni  tributum  ei  relaxavere  Romani." 
"Vye  read,  fays  he,  that  Mount  JEtna.  has  calt  out 
fires  with  fuch  violence,  that  they  have  flown 
even  to  the  fea-fide,  heated  the  waters  of  the  fea, 
burnt  the  rocks,  and  niclted  the  pitch  of  the  fliips. 
Thisj  though  incredibly  wonderful,  mufl;  have 
done  much  damage.  They  write  befide?,  that 
the  country   round  is   fometimes   overwhelmed 


with  the  vaft  quantity  of  cinders  it  throws  out ; 
and  that  the  roofs  of  the  houfes  at  Catana  [a  city 
ten  miles  diftant  from  JEtnz]  were  broken  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  cinders  that  fell  upon  them, 
infomuch  that  the  Romans,  commiferating  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants,  forgave  them  the 
tribute  of  that  year.  Thus,  too,  the  mountains, 
Vefuvius  in  Naples,  Hecla  in  Ifland,  and  Quit  in 
Peru,  fometimes  ejcfl  coals  and  flames.  Cicero 
fays  that  Mount  JEtm  ha*  caft  out  fo  much 
fmoke  among  the  flames,  as  has  darkened  the 
country  round  to  that  degree,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  two  days  together,  could  not  know  one 
another.  "  Nos  autem  tenebras  cogitemus  tan- 
tas,  quantje  quondam  eruptione  ^tnasorum  ig- 
nium finitimas  regiones  obfcuravifle  dicuntur,  ut 
per  biduum  nemo  honiinem  homo  agnofceret," 
lib.  ii.  de  Natura  Deorum.  And  Pliny  the  youn- 
ger witnelTes,  in  his  epiftles,  that  his  uncle,  the 
great  Pliny,  was  fuffbcated  by  the  fmoke,  ftones,. 
and  cinders  that  Vefuvius  had  thrown  out.  Ap- 
pian,lib.[v.  de  Bello  Civili,  adds  horrid  noife  ;  and 
Lucretius  takes  notice  of  all  thefe  things,  and 
more,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by. 
Ver.  666.  Lucret. 

Exiftit  facer  ignis,  et  urit  corpore  ferpens 
Quamcunque  arripuit  partem,  repitque  per  artus. 

Where  the  poet  defcribes  the  difeafe  which  the 
Latins  call  "  ftcer  ignis,"  the  Greeks  'E^v/r'i'rsXa;, 
and  we,  St,  Anthony's  fire.  Celfus,  lib.  v.  cap. 
20.  calls  it  an  ulcerous  difeafe.  "  Sacer  ignis," 
fays  he,  *'  mails  ulceribus  annumerari  debet." 
Virgil.  Georg.  iii.  ver.  556. 

Conta(Slos  artus  facer  ignis  edebat. 

But  of  this  difeafe,  fee  at  large  Celfus  in  the  place 
above  cited,  and  Paulus  .ffigineta,  lib.  iv.  cap.  ao. 
Ver.  674.  Of  the  fiery  eruptions  of  iEtna,  Vir- 
gil, JEae'id,  iii.  ver.  571. 

Interdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  sthera  mihem, 
Turbine  fumautem  j-iceo,  et  candente  fayiila  : 
Attollitque  globos  flammarum,  et  fydera  lambit : 
Tnterdum  fcopulos  avulfaque  vifcera  montis 
Erigit  er-jdlans,  liquefadtaque  faxa  fub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  giomerat,  fundoq.  exa:ftuat  imo. 

Thus  rendered  by  Dryden  : 

By  turns,  a  pitchy  cloud  Ihe  rolls  on  high,  "\ 
By  terns,  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly,  ( 
And  flakes  of  mounting   flames  that  lick  the  T 

flcy  :  J 

Oft  from  her  bowels  mafly  rocks  are  thrown, 
Ann,    (hiver'd   By    the   force,    come   piecemeal 

down  : 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  fulphur  flow  ; 
Fed  from  the  fiery  fprings  that  boil  below. 

But  of  thefe  eruptions,  fee  at  large  Cluverius,  de 
Siciiia,  lib.  i.  cap.  Z. 

Ver.  685.  In  thefe  thirty  verfes,  the  poet  ex- 
plains the  reafon  why  the  flames  that  are  gather- 
ed together  in  the  cavities  of  Mount  JEtn^  burft 
out  with  fo  great  violence.  He  fays  that  tha 
eruption  is  cauftd  by  the  force  of  wind;  that  the 
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iVeils  cf  that  wind  come  from  the  infinite  uni- 
verfe,  and,  gjatherine;  together  in  the  meunrain 
^tna,  drive  out  either  the  flames  that  lurk  with- 
in the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  or  thofe  they 
ftrike  and  force  out  from  the  very  ftones  of  it ; 
or  elfe,  that  wind  ruflics  in  at  the  hollows  that 
are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  whofc  en- 
trances are  open,  wlien  the  ebhiiig  fea  leaves  the 
ihore  (for  the  fea  wafhes  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain) and  blows  out  the  flame?.  Laftly,  He  fays, 
that  winds  are  bred  in  the  very  hollows  of  the 
mountain.  And  then  he  tells  us,  he  gives  many 
reafons,  that  among  them  one  at  leaft  may  be 
true  and  certain. 

By  the  wind  that  rages  within  the  caverns  of 
.ffitna,  may  be  underflood  the  fulphurous  and  bi- 
tuminous exhalations  which  are  contir.ually  ge- 
nerated and  agitated  within  thofe  hollows,  and 
which,  when  they  can  no  longer,  by  reafon  of 
their  great  quantity,  be  contained  within  them, 
Ireak  their  prifon,  and  burfi  out  in  flames.  Thus 
Trogus  in  Servius,  on  the  third  /Eiieid  :  "  Nam 
Sicilia  terra  cavernofa  et  fiftulofa  :  Quo  fit,  ut 
ventoruni  flatibus  pareat ;  unde  ignis  concipitur  : 
Intrinfecus  fulphur  habet  et  bitumen ;  in  qu.-e  ubi 
■ventus  per  fpiramenta  cavernarum  incubuit,  diu 
Judatus,  ignem  concipit :  Sic  ^tnae  durat  incen- 
dium. 

Ver.  689.  There  are  three  opinions  concerning 
the  wind.  I,  Ariftotle,  Meteor,  lib.  ii.  and  Theo- 
phraltus,  as  Olympiodorus,  in  lit  and  and  Me- 
teor. witnefTes,  held  the  matter  cf  winds  to 
le  an  exhalation  arifing  out  of  the  cavities  of  the 
earth.  And  this  opinion  moft  of  the  philofophers, 
iince  them,  hate  followed.  II.  Others  alcrihe 
the  origin  of  winds  to  the  water;  as  Metrodoru?:, 
who,  in  Plutarch  de  Placit.  37.  defines  wind 
to  be  an  ebullition,  or  violent  furging  of  a  watery 
vapour ;  and  Vitruvius,  who,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6.  calls 
the  wind,  "  Acris  fluens  unda,  cum  incert^  mo- 
tus  redundantia.  III.  And  others  held  the  wind 
to  be  only  an  agitation  of  the  air.  Of  tliis  opi- 
rion  was  Hippocrates,  lib.  L  de  flatibus,  where 
he  calls  it  a  violent  flux  and  motion  of  the  air. 
And  with  him  agree  Animaxander  in  Plutarch 
o.  de  Placit.  Philofoph.  7.  Anaxagcras  in  Laer- 
tius,  Seneca,  lib.  v.  cap.  I.  and  6.  and  Lucretius 
in  this  place.  But  the  opinion  of.  Ariflotle  is 
chiefly  followed.  And  it  is  generally  held,  that 
in  thofe  concavities  of  the  earth,  when  the  exha- 
lations, which  Seneca  C5lls  fubterranean  clouds, 
overcharge  the  place,  the  mcill  Tapours  turn  into 
water,  and  the  dry  into  wind  ;  and  thefe  are  the 
fecret  treafures  out  of  which  God  is  faid  in  the 
fcripture  to  bring  them.  This  too  is  what  the 
poets  meant  when  they  feigned  that  jEoIus  kept 
the  winds  imprifoned  in  a  vaft  cave.  Thus  Vir- 
gil, JEn.  i.  ver.  56. 

•" Hie  vafto  rex  jEoIus  antro 

Lucftantes  ventos,  tempefiatefque  fonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinr.lis  et  carcere  frsenat. 

Upon  which  Seneca  feems  too  critical,  when  he 
fays,  "  non  intellexit,  nee  id  quod  claufum  eft, 
dTe  adhuc  ventum,  nee  id  quod  ventus  ell,  pofTe 


claudi  :  mm  quod  In  claufo  eft,  quiefcir,  et  acins 
flatio  e(l :  omnis  in  fuga  ventiis  eft."  For  thougri 
it  get  not  out,  it  is  wind  as  foon  as  it  fllrs  within, 
and  attempts  to  do  fo.  Juvenal,  in  his  fifth  fa- 
tire,  defcribes  very  well  the  fouth  wind  in  one  of 
thefe  dens : 

Dum  fe  continet  Aufter, 

Dum  fedit,  et  ficcat  madidas  in  carcere  pennas. 

See  more  above  in  the  note  on  ver.  451.  where 
we  have  already  fpoken  of  the  caufe  of  wind. 

Ver.  694.  Milton  in  the  firft  book  of  Paradifc 
Loft: 

As  when  the  force 

Of  fubterranean  winds  tranfports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pelorus,  or  the  (hatterM  fide 
Of  thundVing  vEtna,  whofe  combuftible 
And  fuel'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Sublim'd  with  min'ral  fury,  aid  the  winds, 
And  leave  a  finged  bottom  all  involv'd 
In  flench  and  fmoke. 

Ver.  606.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  the  poet  fubjoins 
another  peculiar  caufe  why  -ffitna  vomits  flame  ; 
and  fay;,  that  the  fea  wafhes  the  foot  of  the 
mountain;  and  entering  into  the  cavities  where 
the  fire  is  conceived,  the  flames  yield  to  the  driv- 
ing flood,  which  compels  them  to  belch  them- 
felves  out  at  the  breathing  holes  on  the  fummiC 
of  the  mountain.  Our  tranflator  has  totally  omit- 
ted the  two  laft  verfes  of  this  argument,  which 
in  the  original  are  as  follows  : 

In  fummo  funt  ventigeni  crateres,  ut  ipQ 
Nominitant,  nos  quas  fauces  perhibemus  et  ora. 

i.  e.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  there  are  certaia 
"  crateres,"  for  fo  the  Greeks  call  them,  bafons 
or  cifterns,  but  we,  the  Latins,  call  them  "  fau-» 
ces"  and  "  ora,"  mouths  and  jaws,  Now  the 
apertures  of  JE'.na.  were  called  "  crateres,"  be- 
caufe  through  them  winds  are  almoft  continually 
iffuing  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  'Ot 
this  no  man  can  doubt,  if  any  credit  may  be  given 
to  Strabo,  who,  in  lib.  vi.  has  thefe  words  :  "Oolt 
yap  ■apoffTjii  etvcci  tov  Torrov,  iS'  o^alov'  Kixx^av  ts 
/HKtil  xajappiip^yi'Mi  r]  'iuv!!.ir^ailx.airi,vWO  Tr,;  aiiltftoiat 

luv  'iuXayOy  Zucppahv,  -agii  'fi  ry  rijjLita  rS  x^afi^r,;  W^«- 

ava-pft^BriVXi  ■sraXiv,  Wotov  ■z!ra.oiXYi^§>t  ■zr^onoov  t» 
fii-j  sv  ixXet^tJV,  TToJi  ra  srvivf^nzla  xou  to  <7rvQ,  ixXet- 
'niirr,;  -xori  ■rii;  il).'/,;,  ix  aXoyov'  i  fth  Wi  rotfalovyi, 
u;  Ti  uvri  rra  TotrmiTiii  [iIxs,l\pix'To»  uvB^a-rny  yly'.r- 
Bui  rov  z!rXy,7ia^/^or  that  is  to  fay,  for  that  place 
can  neither  be  approached,  nor  look  upon,  and 
that  he  conjectured  even  that  nothing  could  be 
thrown  in  it,  becaufe  of  the  oppofite  blafl  of  the 
winds  and  heat  that  come  from  the  bottom ; 
which,  it  is  probable,  comes  from  fir  before  it: 
approaches  the  tr.outh  of  the  crater  :  But  if  any 
thing  were  cafl  in,  the  figure  it  had  Virhen  inject- 
ed, would  be  changed  long  before  it  was  thrown 
out  again  :  Befides,  that  it  is  not  abfurd  to  fay, 
that  if  the  matter  for  fume  time  fail,  the  wind, 
and  'lireceaffi  for  feme  time  likewife ;  but  that 
T  t  ij 
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that  intermiflion  is  not  fo  great  that  any  man  can  j 
approach  near  and'  place  hinifclf  againft  that 
force.  Apuleius  likewife  retains  the  Greek  word,  i 
and  calls  the  ricuths  or  apertures  by  which  flames,  ' 
fmoke,  ftones,  coals  of  fire,  &c.  belch  out  of  this  j 
mountain,  "  crateres  :"  "  Ex  iEtna:  cervicibus  I 
quondam  effufis  crateribus  per  declivJa,  iiiccndio  \ 
divine,  torrentis  vice,  flammarumflumina  concur-  { 
rerunt."  Apul.  lib.  de  Mundo,  page  73.  Now  ; 
what  Lucretius  fays,  in  thefe  two  verfes,  is,  that  \ 
the  wind  enters  into  the  caverns,  not  only  at  the  | 
apertures  in  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  is  ge-  ] 
ncrated  in  the  mouths  and  breathing  holes  on  ! 
the  top  of  it.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  in  the  leail  ' 
improbable,  fince  nothing  is  more  certain  than  , 
that  air  rulhes  on  all  fides  to  flame,  and  that  ! 
■wind  is  thence  generated.  Thus  Creech  himfelf  [ 
upon  this  pafiage. 

Ver.  yoz.    In  thefe  thirteen  verfes,  the  poet  ' 
makes  an  excufe  for  his  having  afligned  fo  many  ' 
caufes  :  but,  fays  he,  this  is  the  fafeft  way  of  pro-  I 
ceeding  in  doubtful  things ;  and  among  them  all,  j 
fome  one  may,  perhaps,  fatii-fy  the  reader :  and,  I 
laflly,  he   confirms  this  method  by  a  fimilitude. 
We  may  obferve,  that  Lucretius  takes  no  notice 
of  the  fnows  that  are  continually  lying  on  the  top 
of  this  mountain.     It  is,  neverthelcfs,  very  extra- 
ordinary, that  fnow  and   fire   fhould  inhabit  fo 
rear  each  other  ;  and  many  of  the  ancients  men- 
tion it  as  fuch ;  particularly  Pindar,  Od.  i.  Pyth. 
Soiinus,  car),  xi.  and  Claudian,  who,  in  l.  Rapt. 
Proferp.  fays, 

Sed  quamvis  nimio  fervens  exuberet  jeftu, 
Scit  nivibus  fervare  fidem  ;  pariterque  favillis 
Durefcit  glacies,  tanti  fecura  vaporis, 
Arcarto  defenfa  gelu,  fumoque  fideli 
Lambit  contiguas  innoxia  flamnia  pruinas. 

Thus  too  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  14. 

Summo  cana  jugo  cohibet,  mirabile  didlu, 
Vicinam  flammis  glaciem,  seternoque  rigore 
Ardentes  horrent  fcopuli ;  fl:at  verticc  celfi 
Collis  hyems,  callidaque  nivem  tegit  atra  favilla. 

And  this  defcription  of  the  neighbourhood  of  fire 
and  fiiow  upon  Mount  .ffitna,  Cowley  has  imi- 
tated from  thofe  poets,  in  his  Pindaric  Ode  to 
liobbes. 

So  contraries  on  iEtna's  top  confpire  ; 
Here  hoary  frofts,  and  by  them  breaks  out  fire  : 
A  fecure  peace  the  faithful  neighbours  keep  : 
Th'  cmboldeu'd  fnow  next  to  the  flame  does  fleep. 

Tacitws  fays  the  fame  of  Mount  Libanus,  and 
tifc5  the  like  exprcflion.  "  Pncipimm,"  fays  he, 
*'  montium  Libanum,  mirum  didtu,  tantos  inter 
ardores  opacum,  fidiimque  nivibus;"  fliady  in  the 
rnidfl  of  fuch  great  heats,  and  faithful  to  the 
fnow  :  but  thefe  exprefiions  are  too  poetical  for 
profe,  and  become  the  poets  better  than  the  hiflo- 
rian.     See  likewife  Seneca,  Epift.  79. 

Ver.  715.  From  the  fummer  folftice  to  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  the  river  Nile  then  fwells  to  fuch 
»  degrc«,  that  it  overflows  the  country  of  Egypt, 


and,  covering  the  fields  with  a  flimy  mud.  ma- 
nures and  renders  them  fruitful,  though  wiihour 
it  they  wt  uld  be  barren  and  produce  nothing.  A 
manifcfl  and  wonderful  monument  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence !  "  ^gyp:i  incol.-e  aquarum  heneficia  per- 
cipicnres,  aquarum  colunt,"  fays  Juliui  Firmicus 
de  Err.  Prof.  Rc-1.  The  Egyptians,  perceiving  the 
great  benefits  of  thii  inundation,  worfliip  the  wa- 
ter. Lucretiu-,  according  to  his  cuflora,  afTigni 
natural  caufes  lor  the  overflowing  of  this  river  : 
and  firft,  in  ten  verfes,  fays,  that  the  Etefian 
winds,  which  blow  from  the  north, repel  and  drive 
back  the  flream  of  the  river,  that  comes  from  the 
fouth,  and  are  the  caufe  that  it  fills  up  its  chan- 
nel, and  overflows  its  banks.  Now  if  it  ftiould 
be  objeoled,  that  the  Etefian  wind,  for  vC-inds  are 
light  bodies,  is  too  weaic  to  ftcp  fo  great  a  weight 
of  waters,  he  adds,  in  five  verfes,  that  the  fands, 
which  the  fea,  being  agitated  by  thofe  winds,  cafts 
into  the  mouths  ci  the  Nile,  choke  them  up,  and 
thus  caufe  the  inundation.  To  thefe  he  adds  two 
other  caufes  :  the  rains  that  fall  at  the  fources  of 
the  river,  in  three  verfes,  and  the  melting  of  thiS 
fnows,  in  two  verfes.  For  all  thefe  caufes  con- 
fpirin!^,  will  make  the  Nile,  or  any  other  river, 
overflow. 

Thales  Milefius  held  the  firft  of  thefe  to  be  the 
true  caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile;  nor 
does  Philo  the  Jew,  lib.  I.  de  vlt.  Mof.  nor  Pliny, 
lib.  5.  cap.  9.  difapprove  of  his  opinion.  Euthy- 
mcTiCS,  likewife  in  Seneca,  1.  4.  Nat.  Qusft.  c.  2. 
afcribes  the  caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  this  river 
to  the  Etefian  winds;  for  he  believes  that  the 
Nile  increafes  by  means  of  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic Sifa,  which  the  Etefias  drive  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river.  Thefe  are  his  words :  "  Inde 
[from  the  Atlantic  Sea]  enim  Nilus  fluit  major, 
quamdiu  Etefis  tempus  obfervant ;  turn  enim 
qicitur  mare  obftantibus  ventis  :  cum  refederinr, 
pela^us  conquiefcit,  n.inorque  difcedenti  indc  vis 
Nilo  efl;  Caiterum  dulcis  mari  fapor  eft,  et  fimi- 
les  Nilotic^  bellua."  But  this  reafon  is  good  fof 
nothing.  For  fometimes  the  Nile  increafes  be- 
fore the  Etefias  blow,  and  decreafes  even  while 
tliey  are  yet  blowing :  nay,  though  they  blow  ex- 
acl'.y  contrary  to  the  f^ream,  the  Nile  neverthelcfs 
runs  into  t!>c  fea.  Befides,  why  does  not  the  like 
happen  to  other  rivers  that  run  againft  the  Ete- 
fiai!  winds?  But  the  truth  is,  thofe  winds  are  i  n- 
ble  to  keep  back,  much  lefs  to  repel  the  current 
of  that  river. 

Jn/imr.v;):]  For  the  Nile  never  begins  to  fwcll 
till  after  the  fun  has  entered  into  Cancer  :  which 
is  about  the  eleventh  of  June.  Thus  ManilJuSj 
lib.  iii.  ver.  630. 

'     ■    Nilufque  tumefcit  in  arva, 
Hie  rerum  ftatus  eft,  Cancri  cum  fidere  PhtEbui 
Solftitium  facit,  et  fummc  verfatur  Olympo. 

The  reafon  of  which  we  will  give  by  and  by. 

The  Nile  o'erfiows,  when  with  exalted  ray,       "% 

In  fummer  folftice  Phoebus  bears  the  day  f 

Through  Cancer's  fign,  and  diives  the  higheft  C 

way.  J 
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Ver.  718..  Ariftotlr,  lib.  Z.  de  rebus  fuperis  : 
ei2i  ' El'iriai  ■:^viii(ri  fiara  t^ottx;,  xa)  xuvoi  WiToy-iv' 
The  P.ttfians  blow  after  the  folftice,  and  the  rilu'K 
of  the  Dojr-ftar  :  and  this  wind  continues  generally 
for  eleven  or  twelve  days.  They  are  called  Ete- 
fias,  from  the  Greek  word  iTo;,  which  (ignifies  a 
year,  as  who  fhould  fay  annual,  becaufe  they  blow 
conftantly  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year  :  Strabo 
calls  them  •'  fubfolanos,"  eaflern  winds;  hut 
Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  47.  "  Poll  biduum  cxortus  Ca- 
nrcul.x  Aquilones  conftantius  perflant  dicbus  quad- 
raginta,  quos  Etefias  vocawt."  When  the  Dug- 
(tar  has  been  two  days  rifen,  the  northern  winds, 
called  Etefias,  blow  conftantly  for  forty  days  to- 
gether. And  Lucretius  himfelf  fays,  ver.  710. 
The  Etefias  bear  the  northern  vapours;  which 
(liows  the  niiflake  of  Fayus,  who  takes  it  for  a 
fouth  wind. 

Ver,  722.  Many  of  the  ancients  defpaired,  that 
the  fource  of  the  Nile  would  ever  be  difcovered  : 
Hence  Ammianus  Marcel,  lib.  22  "  Origines 
fentium  Nili,  ficut  adhuc  fadlum  eft,  pollers  quo- 
que  igHorabunt  ajtates:"  Hence  too  thofe  com- 
plaints of  the  poets,  Tibull.  lib.  I, 

Nile  Pater,  quanam  poffum  te  dicere  caufa, 
Aut  quibus  in  terris  occuluiffe  caput  ? 

Clandianus  Epigr. 

Se  certo  de  forte  cadcns,  qui  femper  inanl 
Q_uasrendns  ratione  licet ;  nee  contigit  u!li 
Hoc  vidifle  caput :  fertur  fine  telle  creatus. 

And  Lucan,  lib.  i©. 

Arcanum  Natura  caput  non  prodidit  ul!i. 
Nee  licuit  populis  parvum  te,  Nile,  vidcre. 

And  agaitt, 

Ubiciinque  videris, 

Qu£ereris,  at  nulli  contingit  gloria  genti 
Ut  Nilo  fit  laeta  fuo 

Hence  Homer  calls  the  Nile  CKriria  zs-clcuh,  the 
river  lent  down  from  heaven.  Ancj  Diodorns, 
lib.  I.  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Meroc  call 
it  in  their  language  "  aftapoda,"  that  i»  to  fay, 
dark  or  obfcure.  Herodotus,  after  h?  had  tra- 
velled four  months  in  fearch  of  the  fouiuaiii  of  this 
river,  flopped  in  his  journey,  being  told  that  it 
flowed  from  beyond  the  illand  of  Mero.  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus  fcut  pevfons  on  purpofe  to  dif- 
cover  the  fource  of  it,  but  without  efi'e6l,  as  Stra- 
bo witneffes,  lib.  17.  and  Lucan  fays,  that  Alexan- 
der the  Great  fent  on  the  fam»;  errand,  but  his  mef- 
fengers  had  the  like  fuccefs.  Pliuy,  lib.  vi.  c.  6. 
fays,  that  Nero  fent  two  centurions,  and  that 
when  they  came  back,  he  heard  them  fay  :  *'  Ad 
ukeriora  quidem  pervenimus,  ad  immenfas  plau- 
des,  quarum  exitum  nee  incolae  noverant,  nee  fu- 
perare  quifquam  poteft."  The  facred  authors  be- 
lieved the  Nile  to  arife  in  the  terreftrial  paradife, 
Pomponius  Mela  thinks  it  rifes  at  the  Antipodes. 
Euthymenes  in  Seneca,  lib.  iv.  c.  ».  and  in  Plu- 
tarch 4.  Placit.  I.  brings  it  out  of  the  Atlantic 
Sea  !  Pliny  from  a  mountain  of  the  lower  Mauri- 


tania :  afid  Ptolemy  from  two  lakes  beyond  the 
Equinoxial  Line.  And  Vofiius,  de  ^.tat.  Mund. 
and  in  Melani.  obferves,  that  before  the  difcovery 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  many  of  the  ancients  were 
fo  ignorant  as  to  believe,  that  the  Nile  derived  its 
fource  from  the  utmofl  eaft,  even  from  India  it- 
felf.  With  which  error,  not  to  mention  many 
others  of  the  ancients,  Virgil  feems  to  have  been 
tainted,  as  appears,  Georg.  iv.  ver.  290. 

f^aqiie  pharetratae  vicinia  Perfidis  urget, 
Et  viridem  ^gyptum  nigra  foecundat  arena, 
Ec  diverfa  ruens  feptem  difcurrit  in  ora, 
Ufque  coloratis  amnis  devexus  ab  Indis. 

Thus  various  were  the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
and  none  of  them  true;  for  the  Nile  is  now 
known  to  rife  on  the  fouth  of  a  great  lake  called 
Zambre,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  called  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  Lunse  Monies,  which 
are  in  the  province  cf  Guyoma,  a  country  inha- 
bited by  the  ^Ethiopian  Abyflines.  And  one  of 
the  titles  of  Prefter  John  is.  King  of  Guyoma, 
where  the  Nile  begins :  but  of  this  the  ancients 
were  totally  ignorant,  infomuch  that  it  was  rec- 
koned among  the  famous  properties  of  that  river, 
that  it  concealed  its  fpring  :  "  Fontium  qui  celat 
origines."  And  indeed  the  Nile  is  incomparably 
the  mofl  famous  river  in  the  whole  world,  whe- 
ther we  confider  the  largcnefs  of  it,  and  the 
length  of  its  courfe,  for  it  runs  about  900  Ger- 
man miles,  or  the  things  that  it  produces,  and  its 
miraculous  overflowing,  and  returning  again  with- 
in it.«  banks.  .Seneca,  lib.  iv.  Nat.  Quseft.  cap.  II. 
fays,  it  brings  both  water  and  earth  too,  to  the 
thirfly  and  fandy  foil :  for  flowing  thick  and 
troubled,  it  leaves,  as  it  were,  all  its  lees  in  the 
clefts  of  the  parched  and  gaping  ground,  and 
fpreads  ti>e  dry  places  with  the  fatnefs  it  brings 
with  it;  and  thus  does  good  to  the  country  two 
ways,  both  by  overflowing  and  manuring  it :  for 
this  reafon  Herodotus  calls  it  'Eoya]iit.ov,  the  hu£- 
haudman.     Tibullus. 

Te  propter  nuUos  tellus  tua  poflulat  imbres ; 
Arida  ncc  pluvio  fupplicat  hcrba  Jovi. 

And  Lucan  fays  that  Egypt  has  no  need  of  Ju- 
piter ; 

Nil  indiga  mercis 

Aut  Jovis;  in  folo  tanta  eft  fiducio  Nilo. 

And  one  in  Athen.TEUS  yet  more  bold,  calls  it  the 
Egyptian  Jupiter,  'AiyCvin  ZiZ  nSXs*  Nay,  the 
Egyptians  thcmfelves  called  it  tt.ii''f/,ofii.ai  t5  s^avS, 
the  river  that  emulates  and  contends  with  hea- 
ven ;  and  even  in  the  Scripture  itfelf  it  is  called 
abfolutcly  Nachai  Mifraim,  the  river  of  Egypt  : 
from  whence  the  word  Nile  may  not  unnaturally 
be  derived,  Nahal,  Naal,  Neel,  Neil ;  as  Bahal, 
Baal,  Bed,  Bel,  (inXer  And  Pomponius  Mela, 
lib.  v.  cup.  I©,  reports  that  the  fountain  of  Nilus 
is  called  Nachai  by  the  Ethiopians.  The  learned 
MafTacus,  upon  Plutarch  de  Fluv.  and  Mont, 
nominibus,  has  colkcSed  the  feveral  names  that 
were  given  by  the  ancients  to  this  river.  It  was 
firft  of  all  caUed  Oceanus,  or  (but  as  he  fays,  bar^ 
Ttiij 
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barouily)  Oceames:  then  Actos,  or  Aquila,  and 
J.Iela?,  from  its  depth  or  profundity,  becaufe  all 
«leep  waters  feem  black ;  or  from  Melas,  the  fon 
cf  Neptune  :  afterwards  iEgyptiis,  cither  from 
^gyptus,  the  fon  of  Belus,  or  of  Vulcan  znd  Ltu- 
cippes,  who  threw  himfelf  into  it;  or  ■zs'a^a  -ro 
»'!ya.;  zffiivBiy,  from  fattening  of  goats;  from 
■whence  likcwife  the  whole  country  of  Fgypt 
feems  to  be  fo  named.  The  Hebrews  call  it  Gc- 
hon,  and  Schior,  the  laft  of  which  fignifies  black, 
or  troublous,  and  from  hence  perhaps  came  its 
JEthiopian  name,  Siris.  It  was  alfo  called  N3;  ; 
or  Nu;,  and  Triton  ;  and  laft  of  all  Nilus,  either 
from  what  we  faid  before,  or  from  Nilus,  the  fon 
of  Cyclops,  or  Nileus,  or  Nilefius  Egyptian  princes : 
or  laftly,  and  rather  than  all  the  other,  zs-aa^  ro 
i:'fltv  uXJiv  aytii,  from  bringing  new  mud  or  flime. 
By  the  Latins  it  was  particulary  called  Melo,  as 
is  evident  from  the  teftimonies  of  Ennius,  Feftus, 
Servius,  and  Aufonius. 

Ver.  723.  He  means  -/Ethiopia,  in  the  fouth 
parts  of  which  country  the  Nile  arifes.  Manil. 
lib.  i.  ver.  44. 

— — Gentes,  in  quas  et  Nilus  inundat. 

Qua  mundiis  redit,  et  nigras  fuperevolat  urbes. 

Ver.  725.  This  reafon  is  mentioned  likewife  by 
Pompon  ius  Mela ;  and  that  too  with  a  feeming 
approbation  of  it. 

Ver.  730.  There  were  three  parties  who  favoured 
this  opinion.  I.  Democritus;  who  held  that  exha- 
lations arife  from  the  melted  fnows  in  the  northern 
climates,  and  being  driven  by  the  Etefian  winds 
into  ^^Ithiopia,  they  da(h  againft  the  mountains, 
where  they  flop  and  thicken  into  rain.  This  opi- 
nion Lucretius  here  aprroves.  IF.  The  philofo- 
y.hers  of  Memphis,  now  called  Grand  Cairo,  who, 
as  Diodorus  witnefTes,  held  that  the  Nile  flows 
out  of  the  temperate  fouthern  zone ;  and  tliat, 
iince  it  is  winter  in  thofe  countries  when  it  is 
fummer  with  us,  that  river  fwells  by  reafon  of 
the  fiequent  rains  that  fall  near  its  fountain,  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  thole  fouthern  regions.  III. 
Agalharchides,  who,  as  the  fame  Diodorus  re- 
ports, held  that  the  Nile  is  increafed  by  the  great 
tains  that  are  continually  falling  allthe  fummer 
long  in  the  mountains  of  .^Ethiopia,  And  to 
flrengthen  the  probability  of  this  opinion,  he 
urges,  that  during  the  whole  fummer,  it  rains 
about  the  river  Hydafpes,  fnows  on  Mount  Cau- 
cafus,  and  hails  in  many  parts  of  India. 

Ver.  733.  This  opinion  is  afcribed  to  .'^.naxa- 
goras,  who  believed  that  the  Nile  fwells  by 
means  of  the  fnows  that  are  melted  during  the 
fummer  in  the  mountains  of  ^Ethiopia.  Eut 
that  this  belief  is  erroneous,  Herodotus  gives  thefe 
reafons :  becaufe  thofe  countries  are  very  warm, 
and  exempt  from  fnows ;  nay,  even  the  very  air 
is  always  hot;  befides,  the  fun  is  very  remote 
from  thofe  regions,  when  the  fnows  mufl  be 
nielted  to  fwell  that  river. 

AtbiopianP^  Ethiopia  is  a  vaft  region  ©f  Africa, 
that  borders  upon  Egypt :  the  country  of  the 
AbyfTines.  It  hes  beneath  the  torrid  zone,  ex- 
tended from  the  Tronic  of  Cancer  to  beyond  the 


Equator.  The  river  Nile  cuts  its  way  almoft 
through  the  middle  of  it,  as  it  does  through 
Egypt. 


OF  THE  ANNUAL  INUNDATION  OF  THE 
RIVER  NILE, 

The  conftant  and  annual  increafe  of  the  Nile 
has  long  and  much  employed  the  thoughts  of  the 
ftudious ;  and  that  too  not  without  reafoa ;  for 
many  things  occurred  that  defervcdly  claimed 
their  admiration.  Among  others,  not  the  leaft 
is  this,  that  it  conftantly  overflows  about  the 
middle  of  June,  or  rather  a  day  or  two  after; 
fome  pofitively  fix  it  to  the  time  of  fun-rifing  on 
the  17th  of  that  month;  befides,  it  gives  be- 
forehand fuch  certain  tokens,  ^o  what  height  the 
flood  will  rife,  that  they,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
difcover  it,  are  never  deceived  in  their  conjec- 
tures, whether  they  weigh  the  fand  in  a  balance, 
or  meafure  the  future  inundation  by  a  rule,  which 
they  call  a  Nilofcope.  TJie  event  is  certain,  the 
caufe  dcubtful :  for  it  is  controverted,  whether 
the  fweliing  is  occafioned  by  its  mouths  being 
flopped  and  choked  up,  or  by  the  rains  that  fall 
in  Ethiopia,  and  by  the  melted  fnows  of  the 
mountains  of  that  country  ;  or,  laftly,  by  the  wa- 
ter cf  the  fea,  driven  into  the  channel  of  the  ri- 
ver by  the  Etefian  winds  :  And  here  we  may  not 
omit  an  Egyptian  erudition,  which  we  find  in 
Horus  ApollOj  touching  the  fymbols  of  the  Nile  : 
"  Tres  porro  Hydrias,  nee  plures,  nee  pauciores 
pingunt,  quod  triplex  exeorum  fententia  fit  inun- 
dationis  caufa  efiecftrix  :  unam  quidem  .fligyptix 
terrae  afcribunt,  qux  ex  fefe  aquam  producit ;  al- 
teram oceano,  ex  q'.io,  inundationis  tempore,  aqua 
in./Egyptum  exasftuat :  tertiam  imbribus,  qui  perid 
tempus,  quo  intumefcit  Niius,  ad  auftrinas  .^thio- 
pis  partes  contingunt."  The  Egyptians,  fays  he, 
make  three  water  pots,  neither  more  nor  lefs,  be- 
caufe in  their  opinion  there  are  three  efficieni: 
caufes  of  the  iuuadatiorr:  one  of  them  they 
afcribe  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  produces  wa- 
ter out  of  itfelf ;  another  to  the  ocean,  out  of 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  the  water  furges 
into  Egypt;  the  third  to  the  rains,  which,  at  the 
time  when  the  Nile  fwells,  happen  in  the  fouth- 
ern parts  of  Ethiopia  :  As  to  the  firft  of  thefe 
reafons.  it  is  evidently  falfe  ;  for  the  parched  and 
thirfty  foil  of  Egypt  gapes  indeed  for  raoifture  ; 
but  in  ho  part  of  the  country  does  the  land  ooze 
out  water  ;  Nor  can  we  judge  more  favourably  of 
the  fecond,  when  •«e  confider  the  difference  be- 
tween the  fea  water,  and  that  of  the  river  Nile  : 
And  as  for  the  rain,  which  they  affign  for  the 
third  caufe,  we  will  fpeak  of  that  by  and  by  : 
Meanwhile  we  will  obfcrve,  that  thofe  mounds  of 
fand,  with  which  they  dam  up  the  river,  are 
foon  borne  down,  and  waflied  away  by  the  never- 
ceafing  courfe  of  the  ftream  ;  and,  what  is  chiefly 
to  be  confidered,  if  any  let  or  oppofition  whatfo- 
evcr  were  the  caufe,  that  the  Nile,  by  retrogref- 
fion,  overflowed  its  banks,  the  waters  of  that  ri- 
ver would  be  obferved  to  rife  firfl  iy  the  low«r 
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part  of  the  country,  that  is  to  fay,  from  the  Me- 
diterranean to  Cairo,  rather  than  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  more  inland  parts  of  it  ;  but  that  it  does  fo, 
is  allowed  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  all.  We 
muft  therefore  travel  out  of  Egypt,  for  the  caufe 
of  this  inundation.  No  doubt  but  a  plenteous  ac- 
ceflion  of  waters  fwells  the  river,  before  it  waflies 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  And  this  it  was  that  perfuaded 
foire  to  believe  (fee  the  note  on  ver.  733.)  that 
the  Nile  increafesby  means  of  thefnows  that  melt 
in  Ethiopia.  And  indeed  they  are  certainly  mif- 
taken^  who  hold  with  Herodotus,  that  it  never 
fnows  in  that  country  :  For  they  go  contrary  to 
experience  and  obfervation :  Neither  are  thofe 
others  to  be  credited,  who  alTert,  that  at  the  fea- 
fon  when  the  Nile  inundates  the  land  of  Egypt, 
it  is  the  depth  of  winter  in  Ethiopia.  For  who 
can  believe  that  the  fnow,  which  was  congealed 
by  cold,  can  be  diffolvcd  by  cold  likewife  ?  This 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature,  who 
has  ordained,  that  things  congealed  by  cold  (hall 
be  melted  by  heat.  The  third  caufe  is  afligned  to 
rain,  (fee  the  note  on  ver.  73®.)  and  to  this  ad- 
here the  authors  of  great'eft  note,  though  it  has 
been  long  and  flrenuoufly  oppofed  by  fome  of  no 
mean  reputation  :  They  who  call  it  in  .queftion, 
obje(5t  the  great  heat  of  the  country,  and  the 
fcarcity  of  vapours ;  but  there  are  feveral  things, 
of  which  thefe  perfons  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  : 
The  firft  is,  that  in  thofe  countries  there  are 
two  winters,  and  as  many  fummers,  in  the  year  ; 
though  of  unlike  effedt  indeed,  if  compared  with 
ours.  The  winter  is  more  fevere  with  us;  hut 
not  f«  mild  with  the  Ethiopians,  as  not  to  pro- 
duce fnows  in  the  mountains,  together  with  con- 
flant  rains,  that  continue  for  40  days,  as  is  affirm- 
ed by  the  natives,  as  well  as  by  travellers  into  thofe 
parts.  This  truth  Democritus  has  learned  in  his 
travels,  and,  as  by  tradition,  delivered  it  down  to 
pofterity,  till  at  length  it  became  known  in  Italy, 
by  the  care  of  our  Lucretius.  Bcfides,  in  fum- 
mer,  the  fun  is  nearer  to  Ethiopia,  than  it  is  to 
lis ;  and  his  rays,  though  troublefome  to  the  in- 
habitants, yet  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  overcaft  by 
a  very  thick  mift,  that  hangs  over  a  certain  moun- 
tain, which  mariners  call  Serra  Leone,  perhaps 
from  the  noife  it  makes ;  for  it  generally  roars, 
and  from  the  duficy  mift  almoft  continually  darts 
out  lightning,  together  with  dreadful  thunder, 
that  is  heard  40  miles  aro.und.  And  a  mafter 
of  a  Ihip,  as  he  was  failing  to  the  ifland  St. 
Thomad,  obferved,_  that  all  this  happened  when 
the  fun  ftruck  perpendicularly  cm  Ethiopia.  Let 
fuch  then,  as  objefl  the  heat  of  the  country,  make 
the  mod  of  that  weak  argument ;  nor  will  they 
fare  better,  who  deny  vapours  to  that  region. 
For  they  ought  to  reflefi  on  the  lakes  and  rivers 
that  Africa  contains ;  and  to  have  fome  regard  to 
the  ocean  that  wafties  its  coafts  :  all  which  may 
furnifli  an  immenfe  quantity  of  matter  for  future 
rain  ;  and  then  efpecially,  when  the  fun,  retiring, 
permits  the  inferior  elements  to  extend  their  own 
bounds :  The  Mediterranean  too  conduces  fonic- 
thing  to  increafe  the  ftore,  by  gratefully  fending 
iato  Ethiopia  a  vaft  <juantity  of  cbiid'j  which  the 
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winds,  that  arife  in  Greece,  bear  thither :  This 
Profper  Alpinus,  who  was  himfelf  en  eye  witnefs 
of  it,  relates  in  thefe  words  :  "  Cayri,  in  toto  fere 
augmenti  fluminis  tempore,  Etefise,  perflantes  fin- 
guiis  fere  diebus  ab  oito  foljj  ufque  ad  meridiem, 
multas  nubes  nigras,  craflas,  pluviofas  in  altiffimoi 
ufque  Libyse,  Ethiopiasque  montes,  propellunt  at- 
que  afportant :  in  quibus  montibus  hcec  concref- 
centes,  in  pluvias  vertuntur,  quje,  ab  his  in  Nilum 
cadentes,  funt  caufas  ipfius  augumenti.  Obferva- 
tur  quotidie  Cayri,  dum  flumen  hoc  augetur,  qua 
die  multx  nubes  fupra  ^gyptum  verfus  meridiem 
a  feptentrionalibus  iis  ventis  afportatse  tranfierint, 
multum  flumen  augeri ;  atque  ex  contrario,  clara 
apparente  die,  nullifque  nubibus  in  eo  ccelo  ap- 
parentibus,  pariim  crcfcere  :  Et  hxc  eos  nunquam 
fallit  obfervatio,"  Lib.  I.  de  Medic.  Egypt.  At 
Cairo,  fays  he,  during  almoft  the  vihole  time  o£ 
the  fwelling  of  the  river,  the  Etcfias  blow  almoft 
every  day,  from  fun-rifing  till  noon,  and  bring, 
and  drive  before  them,  many  black,  thick,  and 
rainy  clouds  into  the  high  mountains  of  Libya 
and  Ethiopia:  In  which  mountains,  thefe  clouds 
gathering  together,  are  turned  into  rains ;  which, 
falling  from  thence  into  the  Nile,  are  the  caufe  oE 
its  increafe:  It  is  obferved  every  day  at  Cairo, 
that  fo  long  as  this  river  is  increafing,  on  what; 
day  foever  many  clouds  are  brought  by  thofe 
northern  winds,  and  carried  over  Egypt  towards; 
the  fouth,  the  river  that  day  fvixUs  very  much  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  a  clear  day,'  when  no 
clouds  appear  in  the  fky,  it  increafes  but  little. 
And  this  obfervation  never  fails  them.  It  is  cre- 
dible enough,  that  when  the  clouds  are  come  in- 
to Africa,  they  are  refolved  into  rain,  not  that, 
as  Lucretius  thought,  it  is  fqueezed  out  of  them, 
as  water  out  of  a  fponge,  but  becaufe,  by  reafon 
of  the  cold  of  the  place,  the  included  fire  of  the 
clouds  flies  away,  or  is  extinguiflied ;  and  then 
the  vapours  grow  thick,  and  return  into  thefr 
former  nature.  But  on  what  day  the  rains  begin 
to  fall,  and  ho^w  much  time  the  waters  take  up  in 
their  courfe,  while  they  are  flowing  into  the  Nile, 
has  not  been  inquired  into,  or  at  lead  is  doubt- 
ful :  But  this  in  our  age  we  know  for  certain, 
that  thefe  things  happen  in  the  kingdom  of  Guy- 
oma,  which  is  fubjedlto  the  emperor  of  the  Abyf- 
fines.  Hence  the  great  hofpitality  of  the  Egyp- 
tians to  the  Abyfiines,  that  come  to  fojourn  among 
them  ;  not  fo  much  out  of  gratitude,  as  for  fear 
of  a  famine  and  general  inundation  :  For  the  mo- 
narch of  Ethiopia,  whom  we  commonly  call 
Prefter  John,  commands  the  catarads  of  the 
Nile;  for  which  reafon  the  emperor  of  the  Turks 
pays  him  a  yearly  tribute,  on  condition,  that  he 
do  not  divert  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  nor  fuffer 
them  to  come  in  too  great  a  quantity,  either  ofc* 
which  v/ould  be  the  deftru6tion  of  Egypt.  Hence 
in  the  laft  age  fprung  up  a  cruel  war,  as  Natalis 
Comes  relates.  In  the  year  15 70,  fays  he,  Selim 
emperor  of  Conftantinople,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  the  Venetians,  received  an  unfortunate  piece 
of  news;  for  Da\;id,  the  great  king  ox  Ethiopia, 
whofe  empire  extends  from  the  equinodii:!,  almofi 
to  either  tropic,   iiace  many  kings  are  lubjed  to 
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him,  kad  begun  to  deftroy,  by  an  inundation  cf 
the  river  Nile,  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  all  the 
Beighbouripg  country  of  the  Turks,  together 
with  many  other  cities  thereabouts  :  The  reai'on 
of  this  hoftility  was,  becaui'e  Selim  owed  him 
400,000  crowns  for  ti^o  years  tribute  ;  for  he  paid 
him  200,000  a  year  :  Now  the  country 'of  F.j^ypt 
has  not  rain  enough  to  render  the  land  fertile  ; 
for  it  rains  there  very  feldom,  and  the  foil  is  of 
all  others  the  moft  fruitful,  and  owes  its  feitiliry 
to  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  are  in  the  power 
of  the  king  of  the  AbylTines,  who  can  fend  them 
down  in  what  quantity  he  pleafes,  and  either  re- 
fredi  the  thirfty  land  with  a  gentle  flood,  or,  by 
cutting  certain  dykes,  pour  in  fuch  an  inundation, 
as  will  lay  wafle  the  whole  country.  Now  the 
Sultan,  becaufe  he  would  not  pay  the  tribute  that 
•was  due,  levied  a  great  army,  and,  invading  Ara- 
bia, put  all  to  fire  and  fword.  Thus  Nata!es 
Comes,  hiftor.  lib.  23.  But  more  prudently  Ofiris, 
■who,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
lib.  vi.  cap.  a.  when  he  was  in  the  mountains  of 
JEthiopia,  mounted  up  the  banks  on  either  (ide  the 
Nile,  that  the  inundation  might  not  be  too  great ; 
and  made  iluices  to  let  in  only  fuch  a  quantity  of 
Tvater,  as  would  be  neceffary  for  the  fertility 
of  the  land  :  The  increafe  of  the  NiJe,  therefore, 
is  more  due  to  rains  than  melted  fnows;  what- 
ever Anaxagoras  fay  to  the  contrary  :  And  indeed 
the  true  caufe  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  is 
unly  the  great  rains  that  conftantly  fall  in  Ethio- 
pia, from  about  the  beginning  of  June,  to  the 
month  of  September  ;  This  is  teflified  by  Alvarez 
Fernandus,  and  many  others  of  late  date :  And, 
in  confirmation  of  their  opinion,  it  is  obferved, 
that  the  river  Niger  fvvells  at  the  fame  time,  and 
Jiever  fails  to  increafe  when  the  Nile  doss  :  And 
that  the  rains,  which  fall  in  Ethiopia,  are  the 
caufe  of  the  fwelling  of  the  river  Niger,  is  certain 
beyond  difpnte  :  Nor  was  this  unknown  to 
Pliny,  who,  lib.  v.  cap.  8.  fays,  "  Nigro  fluvio  ea- 
dem  natura  quas  Nilo."  Befides,  the  reed  papy- 
rus grows  on  the  banks  of  both  thofe  river?,  and 
they  produce  the  fame  forts  of  animals.  See 
Gaffendus,  page  1084.  on  the  tenth  book  of  Dio- 
genes Laertius. 

Profper  Alpinus  propnfes  two  problems  con- 
cerning the  Nile,  but  defpairs  of  the  folution  of 
cither  of  them  :  I.  Why  that  river  conftantly 
fwells  the  17th  of  June  at  fun-rifMg  ?  li.  How, 
by  weighing  the  earth,  or  fand  of  the  river,  the 
inhabitants  foretel  the  meafure  and  degree  of  its 
increafe  ?  For,  fays  he,  in  the  month  of  June, 
feveral  days  before  the  'ub's  acceffion  to  the  tro- 
pic, they  take  fome  of  the  fand  of  the  river,  that 
has  been  kept  and  dried  for  a  whole  year  before  ; 
they  weigh  this  fand  in  fcales,  and,  by  adding  or 
fubtrading,  make  the  number  of  the  weights  an- 
swer txadly  to  the  drachms  of  the  fand  :  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  fuppnfe  the  fand  to  weigh  three 
drachms,  which  they  lay  by,  and  keep  in  a  dry 
place,  clofe  fhut  up  on  all  fides  :  this  they  weigh 
every  day,  and  obferve  it  nothing  increafed  or 
diminiihed  in  weight,  till  the  17th  day  of  June  ; 
f  n  ^bich  day   they  find  Us  weight  augmented  : 


and  from  the  v/eight,  more  or  lefs  increafed,  they 
foreknow  that  the  river  will  be  more  (ir  lefs  aug- 
mented likewile  :  and  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
exadt  increafe  of  the  weight,  they  know  for  cer- 
tain before  hand,  how  many  cubits  tlie  river  will 
fwell  that  year :  The  caui'e  whereof,  fays  the  fame 
Alpinus,  I  cannot  conceive,  can  be  difcovered  by 
natural  pinciples.  His  very  words  are  as  follows  : 
"  Nam  menfe  Junio,  ante  foils  ad  tropicum  accef- 
fum,  rnultis  diebus  Egyptii  terram  illiufce  fluminis 
toto  intcgro  anno  adfervatam,  et  ficcatam,  are- 
faAamque  accipiuut,  quam  lance  expendunt,  fa- 
ciuntque  at  ponderuni  niimerus,  addentes,  ac  fub- 
trahentcs,  drachmis  fedulo  refpondeat  :  ut  exem- 
pli gratia,  terra  fit  trium  drachmarum  pondere, 
quam  in  loco  licco,  undique  conclufo  reponunt,  et 
confervant  :  quotidieque  llbrantes,  ipfani  obfer- 
vant  nihil  audlam,  nihilque  imminutam  pondere 
efie,  ufque  ad  diem  decimam  feptimam  menfis  Ju- 
nii,  in  aqua  die  aucSam  ipfo  pondere  inveniunt ; 
ex  cujus  pondere,  niultum  vel  pariim  au(So,  mul- 
tiim  vel  parum  flumen  illud  au<5tum  irt  prasnof- 
cunt :  a.  diligentique  perau6ii  illius  ponderis  no- 
titia,  quoties  etiani  cubitibus  ipfam  fit  augendum, 
certo  prsenofcunt.  Qnoruni  caufas  naturalibus 
principiis  poffe  cognofci,  nullo  modo  fieri  poffe 
arbitror."  However,  it  is  not  forbid  to  inquire 
into  this  matter  :  Now  Seneca  acquaints  us,  that 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  year  of  queen  Cleo- 
patra, the  Nile  did  not  increafe  at  all ;  which,  he 
alfo  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Calliflhenes,  had 
happened  in  former  ages  for  nine  years  together: 
Of  this  Ovid  was  not  ignorant,  when  he  fung  : 

Dicitar  Egyptus  caruifle  jovantibus  arva 
Imbribus,  atque  annis  ficca  fuiffe  novem. 

Let  this  fuffice  for  the  inconflancy  of  its  increafe  : 
and  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  time,  there  was 
a  remarkable  delay  of  it  in  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Theodofius,  which  is  recorded  by  Nicephorus 
and  Sozomen.  Nor  can  that  be  imputed  to  the 
want  of  rain  ;  for  the  Nile,  not  long  after,  fwell- 
ed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  hightft  parts  of 
Egypt  were  covered  with  the  inundation  :  Now, 
though  thefe  events  happen  but  fcidom,  yet  they 
are  fufficient,  if  not  to  dcftroy,  at  leaft  to  render 
fufpedled,  that  generally  believed  conllancy  of 
time  :  Let  us  ncverthclefs  grant  Alpinus,  what  he 
for  feven  years  fuccefTively  obferved  Viiith  great: 
diligence  and  fedulity :  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is 
not  civil  to  diftruft,  or  derogate  from,  the  telli- 
mony  of  an  cye-witnefs:  The  queftioii  is,  Why 
the  Nile  begins  every  year  to  increafe,  for  the 
moft  part,  at  a  certain  day  ,'  The  caufe  muft  pro- 
ceed from  the  conflant  and  certain  return  cf  the 
feafon,  which  the  invariable  conftitution  and  re- 
volution of  the  heavens  have  prefcribed  them : 
For,  fince  the  fun  is  at  that  time  at  his  remotefl 
diftance  from  Ethiopia,  nothing  can  hinder  the 
vapours  from  coming  to  a  coiififtency,  nor  from 
condenfing  into  rain,  becaufe  the  ambient  air  is 
changed  from  hot  into  cold,  at  lead  has  loft  its 
efTci  vefcency.  And  the  winds,  that  blow  from 
the  north,  cannot  there,  as  they  frequently  do 
with  usj  hafltB  the  winter ;  for  in  that  fcorching 
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diniate,  the  matter  of  the  winds  is  foon  diflolved, 
and  their  piercing  nature  qualified  immediately. 
And  fo  much  for  the  foiution  of  the  firft  problem  : 
The  other  is  not  fo  difficult,  though  at  tirft  light 
the  caufe  of  it  feem  obfcure.  For  the  fand  that 
has  been  long  kept  for  the  fake  of  making  the  ex- 
periment, being  grown  thorough  dry,  and,  as  I 
may  fay,  thirfly,  does,  when  it  is  expofed  to  the 
furrcunding  air,  attradt  to  itfelf  the  moifture, 
with  which  that  air  is  newly  grown  damp,  and 
the  weight  of  the  dry  body  is  increafed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degrees  of  its  dampnefs  :  And  that  the 
near  approaching  waters  of  the  Nile  taint  the  air 
with  humidity,  the  fagacity  of  the  birds  in  Egypt 
is  a  pregnant  and  convincing  prcKif :  For  they  ne- 
ver lay  their  eggs,  except  in  fuch  a  place,  as  they 
perceive  before  hand,  will  not  be  covered  by  the 
inundation.  Men,  indeed,  wh«  enjoy  a  perfedl 
ilate  of  health,  are  lef=  fenfible  of  fiich  fmall  mu- 
tations of  the  air,  as  neverthelefs  brute  animals 
feem  to  have  fome  foreknowledge  of,  and  of 
which  even  inanimate  bodies  give  foreboding 
figns.  The  geefe,  we  know,  often  gaggle,  and 
the  frogs  croak  in  uncertain  weather,  but  not  in 
I'ettled  fair,  which  cinders  flicking  to  the  tongs 
forefhow  :  The  very  fluff  of  lamps  give  bodings 
of  rain,  and  that  too  {o  vifibie,  that  even  our 
drudging  maids  perceive  them  :  Virg.  Georg.  i. 
vcr.  390. 

Necnodurna  quidem  carpfntes  penfa  puellre 
Nefcivere  hyemem,  tefta  cum  ardente  viderent 
Scintillare  oleum,  et  putres  concrefcere  fungos. 

But  of  this  fee  Aratus,  lib.  iii.  var.  left.  cap.  21. 
and  chiefly  Theophraftus,  in  his  book  "  de  Indi- 
ciis  Vcntorum,  Serenitatis,  et  Pluvije,"  who  firft  of 
any,  fays  P.  Vicflorius,  fully  adorned  this  fuhjeft. 
And  no  doubt  the  dried  dirt,  and  fl^me  of  which 
we  were  fpcakirig,  would  have  imbibed  fome  por- 
tion of  the  humidity,  the  day  before  the  Nile 
overflowed,  had  it  not  been  kept  fo  clofe  :  but 
being  once  releafed  from  that  cuftqdy,  it  forthwith 
ruflies  into  the  embraces  of  the  defired  moifture, 
following  the  natural  propenfity  o'f  dry  bodies  to 
wet. 

Ver.  735.  Lucretius  does  not  acknowledge,  a 
benelicent,  but  flatly  denies  an  angry  God:  and 
3S  he  takes  from  the  gods  above  the  phenome- 
nons  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  air,  fo  does  he  too 
from  the  powers  below  fome  noxious  things  that 
pals  for  prodigies  upon  earth.  For,  fays  he, 
there  are  certain  places,  which  we  call  Averni,  and 
that  are  fatal  to  birds  that  fly  over  them,  and  to 
other  animals  that  chance  to  pafs  by  them.  One 
of  thefe  Averni  is  at  Cums,  another  near  Miner- 
va's temple  in  Athens,  and  a  third  in  Syria. 
Thefe  places  men  believe  to  be  the  entrances  of 
the  roads  that  lead  to  hell,  to  the  palace  of  Pluto, 
and  that  the  manes,  or  fouls  of  the  dead,  pafs  that 
way  to  the  fubterranean  abodes.  Now  the  poet, 
that  he  may  more  fully  and  diftindly  explain  the 
force  and  nature  of  thefe  places,  teaches,  firff, 
that  the  earth  contains  many  feeds,  as  well 
noxious  as  wholefome,  both  to  men  and  other 
aniaials ;  and  then  he  brings  a  heap  of  examples, 


to  prove  that  the  exhalations  that  flow  from  ma- 
ny things,  are  hurtful  and  deadly  to  many  things. 
Having  premifed  this,  he  comes  to  the  queftion, 
and  fay«,  that  a  Hoxious  vapour  breathes  from  the 
Averni,  and  either  that  pnifonous  fleams  ftrike 
with  fudden  death  the  birds  that  fly  over  them, 
or  that  the  rifing  exhalation  attenuates  and  drives 
away  tlie  air  to  that  degree,  that  the  birds  can- 
not fupport  themfelves,  nor  fuflain  their  flight  in 
fo  void  and  empty  a  fpace,  and  that,  falling  In- 
to that  void,  they  forthwith  expire.  This  is 
contained  in  ninety-fix  verfes. 

Ver.  737.    In  thefe  feven  verfes,  the  poet  pre- 
mifcs  the  etymology  of  the  word  Averni,  or  ra- 
ther the  reafon  why  thefe  places  were  fo  called. 
Virgil  too  gives  the  fame  reafon  of  the  name, 
and  has  imitated  this  paflage  of  Lucretius  in  his 
fisth  ^neid,  v.  237.  in  thefe  verfes. 
Spelunca  alta  fuit,  vaftoque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro,  nemorumque  tenebris  ; 
Quam  fuper  haud  ullas  poterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  peunis;  talis  fefe  halitus  atris 
Faucibus  effundens  filpera  ad  convexa  ferebat; 
Unde  locum  Graii  dixerunt  nomine  Avernum. 

Which  Dryden  thus  interprets: 

Deep  was  the  cave,  and  downward  as  it  went 
From  the  wide  mouth,  a  rocky,  rough  defcent  : 
And  here  th'  accefs  a  gloomy  grove  defends. 
And  here  th'  unnavigable  lake  extends. 
O'er  whofe  unhappy  waters,  void  of  light. 
No  bird  prefumes  to  fleer  his  airy  flight; 
Such  deadly  flenches  from  the  depth  arife, 
And  fteaming  fulphur,  that  infeds  the  flcies. 
From  hence  the  Grecian  bards  their  legends  make," 
iVnd  give  the  name  Avernus  to  the  lake. 

For  the  Greeks  called  it  "Aoqvo;,  from  the  priva- 
tive particle  a,  and  o^ves,  a  bird,  becaufe  the 
noxious  vapours  that  exhaled  from  the  Averui, 
were  fo  poifonous,  that  they  flruck  dead  the 
birds  that  flew  over  them.     Thus  Homer,  Odylf 

12. 

T-^  /Av  r  ill  zfcrxTu  wa^sj^jsra/,  sSs  zriXeutt, 


V/here  neither  dove,  nor  other  bird  can  fly. 

And  fo  much  for  the  reafon  of  the  name  Aver- 
nus, which  extends  to  all  places,  whofe  deadly 
exhalations  kill  the  birds  that  fly  over  them. 

Ver.  741.   Lucretius: 
Remigii  oblitEe  pennarum  vela  remlttunt. 
For  the  wings  do  the  fame  office  to  birds,  as  oars 
and  fails  to  fhips,  which  are  faid  to  fly  with  fails, 
as  with  wings.     Virg.  J&n.  iii.  v.  520. 

. Velorum  pandimus  alas. 

And,   on   the  contrary,  birds  are  faid  to  fwlm 
Virg.  ./En.  vi.  v.  15.  fpeaking  of  Dxdalue, 
Prjepetibus  pennis  aufus  fe  credere  coelo, 
Infuetum  per  iter  gelidos  enavit  ad  Ar<Sto8. 
And  in  the  fame  book,  ver.  19.  we  find  the  very 
exprcfTion  of  Lucretius,  "  Remigium  alarum  ;*' 
And  Ma,  i.  ver.  ^04.  fpeaking  of  Mercury, 
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— — Volat  ille  per  aera  magnum 
Remigio  alarum. 

But  not  only  Virgil  after  Lucretius;  for  all  the 
ancient  poets  ufed  this  metaphor.  Ovid,  in  his 
Epiftles,  applies  it  to  mens  arms : 

Remis  ego  corporis  utar. 
I'll  ufe  the  bodies  oars. 
See  more,  book  v.  ver.  3 15. 

Lucret.  "  Molli  cervice  profufsE  :"  A  fine 
image  of  a  fainting,  dying  bird ;  and  not  unhap- 
pily rendered  by  our  tranflator. 

Ver.  743.  This  verfe  runs  thus  in  the  original: 
Qualis  apud  Cumas  locus  eft,  montemque  Vefe- 
Oppleti  calidis  ubi  fumant  fontibus  auiftus.  [vum, 
Jn  -which  two  verfes  the  poet  teaches,  that  there 
is  fuch  a  place  at  Cumse,  and  on  the  mountain 
Vefuvius.  Cunije  was  a  city  of  Campania,  not 
far  from  Puteoli,  now  called  Puzzuolo,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  :  but  of  Cumas  there  are  no 
footfteps  remaining.  The  lake  Avernus  is  to 
this  day  called  Lago  d'Averno,  and  lies  between 
Baia  and  Puzzuolo.  Near  this  lake  there  are 
now  to  be  feen  the  remains  of  two  caves;  one  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  it,  ftill  called  Grotta  di  Sibylla, 
■where  dwelt  the  Cumxan  Sibyl,  and  feems  to  be 
the  mouth  of  that  paffage  under  ground,  which 
led  from  Avernus  to  Cumae^  but  is  now  ftopt 
«p  by  the  falling  in  of  the  earth  ;  the  other  is 
that  which  to  this  day  leads  from  Puzzuolo  to 
Kaples,  being  dug  through  thejmountain  PauC- 
lypum,  now  known  by  the  names  of  Antignana 
and  Conocchia.  Now  the  true  nature  of  the  lake 
Avernus  was  this :  The  waters  of  it  were  very 
clear  and  deep  :  whence  Herodotus,  lib.  4.  calls 
them  cerulean,  that  is  to  fay,  black  ;  for  all  deep 
•waters  feem  of  that  colour.  This  lake  was  fur- 
rounded  with  fteep  rocky  hills,  covered  with 
thick  woods,  that  rendered  it  inacceffible,  except 
5n  one  place  only.  This  we  learn  from  Strabo, 
lib.  V.  And  Pliny,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  a.  acquaints 
us,  that  all  that  tratft  of  land  abounded  with  in- 
numerable fprings  of  hot  water,  mixed  with  ful- 
phur,  alum,  fait,  nitre,  and  brimftone.  But  that 
the  vapours  which  fteam  from  this  lake  :ire  fatal 
to  birds,  is  by  Strabo,  in  the  place  above  cited, 
deemed  a  fable,  becaufe  of  the  clearnefs  and 
tranfparency  of  the  water  :  of  which  Ariftotle 
too  takes  notice.  Vefevus,  or  Vefuvius,  is  a 
mountain  of  Campania,  not  far  from  Naples,  and 
that  vomits  out  flame  and  fmoke,  like  ^tna  in 
Sicily.  Sir  R.  Blackmore  defcribes  it  thus : 
As  high  Vefuvius,  when  the  ocean  laves 
■His  fiery  roots  with  fubterranean  waves, 
Difturb'd  within,  does  in  convulfions  roar, 
And  cafis  on  high  his  undigefted  oar, 
Difcharges  maffy  furfeit  on  the  plains. 
And  empties  all  his  rich  metallic  veins, 
His  ruddy  entrails :  cinders,  pitchy  fmoke, 
And  intermingled  flames  the  fun-beams  choke. 

Ver.  744.  In  thefe  feven  verfes  the  poet  fays, 
there  is  fuch  another  place  at  Athens,  at  the 
very. tap  of  the  tpwer,  qear  the  temple  of  Pallas. 
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Eft  &  Athenjcis  in  moenibus,  arcis  in  ipfo 
Vertice,  Palladis  ad  templum  Tritonidis  almx^ 

Of  Athens,  fte  the  note  on  the  firft  verfe  of  thi« 
book- 
Ibid.  Minerva.]  She  was  the  fame  with  Pallas, 
who  was  called  Minerva,  either  frem  minari, 
to  threaten,  becaufe  fhe  is  painted  in  armour ; 
or  from  memini,  I  remember,  becaufe  ihe  is  faid 
to  be  the  goddefs  of  memory;  or  rather  from  the 
old  word  minervo,  I  admonifli,  becaufe  fhe  gives 
good  advice  to  men,  as  being  the  goddefs  of 
wifdora  and  of  arts.  She  was  called  Pallas,  from 
the  Greek  word  -aaXXu,  I  ftiake,  becaufe  flie  is 
feigned  to  be  born  out  of  the  brain  of  Jupiter, 
and  armed,  and  brandifhing  a  fpear.  She  is  faid 
to  be  the  firft  who  invented  building,  and  even 
to  have  buil6  herfelf  the  tower  at  Athens,  which 
was  called  'AxgooroAij,  becaufe  it  ftood  in  the 
higheft  place  of  the  city.  Hence  Virg.  Ed.  ii. 
V.  6r. 

Pallas,  quas  condidit  arces, 

Ipfa  colat. 

She  refufed  to  marry  with  Vulcan,  and  kept  her 
virginity.  Whence  the  fame  Virgil,  Ra.  ii, 
ver,  31.  calls  her  innupta  Minerva.  She  was 
likewife  called  Tritonis,  or  Tritonia,  either  from 
the  Greek  rf/T*),  which  lignifies  a  head,  becaufe, 
as  we  faid  before,  fhe  was  produced  out  of  the 
head  of  Jupiter ;  or  becaufe,  in  the  time  of  king 
OgygiHS,  ihe  was  firft  feen  in  the  habit  of  a  vir- 
gin, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Pomponius  Mela,  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  • 
where,  fpeaking  of  Triton,  the  name  of  a  lake 
and  river  in  Africa,  not  far  from  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor, he  fays,  that  Minerva  was  called  Tritonis, 
becaufe,  as  the  inhabitants  believe,  fhe  was  born 
there;  and  that  they  celebrate  her  birth-day  with 
ludicrous  fports,  of  virgins  contending  with  one 
another.  - "  Unde,"  fays  he,  "  Minervae  cogno- 
men inditum  eft,  ut  incolx  arhitrantur,  ibi  genj- 
t£  :  faciuntque  ei  fabula:  aliquant  fidem,  quod 
qucm  natalem  ejus  putant,  ludicris  virginum  in- 
ter fe  decertantium  celebrant."  Thus  too  Lucan, 
lib.  ix.  ver.  347. 

Torpentem  Tritonos  adit  illasfa  paludem  : 
Hanc  &  Pallas  amat :  patrio  quae  vertice  nata, 
Terrarum  primam  Libyen,   (nam  proxima  coelo 

eft, 
Ut  probat  ipfc  calor)  tetigit :  ftagnique  quieta 
Vultus  vidit  aqua,  pofuitque  in  margine  plantas ; 
Et  fe  dileifla  Tritonida  dixit  ab  unda. 
Or  perhaps  the  Latin  authors  allude  to  the  Greek 
epithet  of  Pallas,  who,  Iliad,  ii.  ver.  157.  and 
elfewhere,  is  faid  to  be  a,r^urunn,  untamed,  void 
of  fear,  from  privative  a,  and  r^eiv,  to  tremble. 

Ver.  746.  The  raven,  fays  Lucretius,  has  fuch 
an  averfion  to  that  place,  that,  although  facrlfices 
are  offered  there,  he  will  not  even  then  come 
near  it,  though  the  fmell  of  the  tempting  flefh 
feem  to  invite  his  hunger  to  tafte. 

Ver.  748.  Lucretius  alludes  to  the  known  fa- 
ble of  the  nymph  Corcnis,  who,  flying  from 
Neptune,   who  would  have  offered  violence  to 
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htr,  was  changed  by  Minerva  into  a  raven,  and 
permiued  reverthclefs  to  attend  her  train  :  But 
when  that  goddefs  had  given  Erifthonius,  ftiut 
up  in  a  balket,  in  charge  to  Pandrofos,  Herfe, 
and  A^lauros,  with  orders  not  to  open  it,  the  ra- 
ven faw  them  tranfgrefs  the  commands  of  Miner- 
va, and  acquainted  her  with  it :  for  which  gar- 
rulity ftie  banifhed  her  from  her  protedlion  and 
train.  The  fable  is  related  at  large  in  Ovid.  Me- 
tam.  2.  by  Coronis  herfelf,  who  fays, 
Aifta  Dex  refc  ro :  pro  quo  mihi  gratia  talis 
Redditur.  ut  dicar  tutela  pulfa  Minei-vse. 

— Mea  poena  voiucres 

AdmonuifTe  poteft,  ne  voce  pericula  quxrant. 

Ver.  751.  In  thefe  four  verfes  the  poet  fays, 
there  is  a  place  in  Syria  that  flrikes  dead  in  a 
moment  any  four-footed  beaft.  But  Lambinus 
believes  the  poet  fpeaks  of  the  Flutoniuni  in  Hic- 
rapolis,  not  far  from  Laodicea  ;  which  is  a  cave 
-fo  called  from  Pluto,  becaufe  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  breathing  hole  of  that  infernal  god.  Stra- 
bo,  lib.  13.  defcribes  it  to  be  a  hole  in  a  hollow 
place,  under  the  brow  of  a  mountain,  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  body  of  a  man,  but  im- 
menfely  deep ;  thaj:  it  is  prefent  death  to  any  ani- 
mal that  goes  into  it.  Bulls,  fays  he,  led  to  the 
place,  drop  dead  immediately.  He  adds  the  like 
of  fparrows,  that  were  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  it. 
To  which  wc  add,  what  is. reported  of  the  cave 
called  Panium,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Libanus  : 
That  it  exhales  a  vapour,  that  caufes  likewife 
fudden  death. 

Ibid.  Syria]  Is  a  province  of  Afia,  and  the 
largeft  of  that  quarter  of  the  earth.  It  is  gene- 
rally divided  into  four  :  Syria,  Affyria,  Coslofyria 
and  Leacofyria. 

Ver.  755.  In  thefe  eight  verfes  he  fays,  that 
all  thefe  things  proceed  from  natural  caufes: 
Therefore  the  poets  falfely  taught,  that  thefe 
Averni  are  the  gates  of  the  roads  that  lead  to 
hell :  which  fables  they  invented  only  to  flrike  a 
terror  into  eafy  believers.  And  he  promifcs,  that 
he  will  explain  all  thefe  matters,  and  fliow  the 
natural  caufes  of  thefe  feeming  wonderful  effedts. 

Ver.  757.  The  Latin  poets,  when  they  treat 
of  the  affairs  of  their  own  country,  make  that 
Avernus,  of  which  ver,  743.  to  be  the  gate  of 
hell.     Virg.  .^neid.  vi.  ver.  126. 

■i Facilis  defcenfus  Averni. 

And  JEneSiS,  with  the  Sybil,  defcended  that  way. 
But  when  the  fame  poets  defcribe  the  affairs  of 
the  Greeks,  they  place  the  gates  that  lead  to  the 
infernal  manfions  in  the  caves  of  the  mountain 
Ta^narus,  which  is  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  in 
the  moft  fouthern  part  of  Peloponnefus,  between 
the  Laconic  and  Meffeniac  Gulfs,  and  now  called 
Capo  Maina.  Orpheus  is  faid  to  have  defcended 
this  way,  Georg.  iv.  ver.  467. :  and  fo  too  are 
Hercules  and  Thefeus,  in  the  Here.  Fur.  of  Se- 
seca. 

Ver.  758.  The  fmutty  gods.l  The  infernal  gods. 
J^ucretius  names  Orcus,  whom  Silius  Italicus 
takes  for  Cerberus,  and  others  for  Charon :  but 


Cicero,  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  43.  for 
Pluto,  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  of  Neptune ; 
and  to  whom  by  lot  fell  the  empire  of  hell.  He 
raviflied  Proferpina,  the  daughter  of  Ceres.  He 
was  called  Dis,  as  well  as  Pluton,  both  which 
names  he  has  from  riches,  whicii  are  faid  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  For  he  was 
called  Dis  by  the  Latins,  from  dl-vitia:,  and  Pluton 
by  the  Greeks,  from  ztXira,  which  fignifics  the 
fame  thing. 

Ibid  Manes.]  Of  the  manes,  and  the  feveral 
acceptations  of  the  word,  we  have  fpoken  at  large 
in  our  note  on  ver.  52.  of  book  3. 

Ver.  760  Pliny  fays,  that  the  breath  of  ele- 
phants draws  ferpents  out  of  their  holes;  and  that 
the  breath  of  deer  burns  them.  "  Elephantorunx 
anima  ferpentes  extrahit,  cervorum  item  urit." 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xi.  cap.  s^.  But  if  this  be  falfe, 
the  raillery  of  Lucretius  is  not  the  lefs  (harp  and 
pleafant. 

Ver.  763.  In  the  following  forty-nine  verfes, 
the  poet,  before  he  demonflrates  that  all  thefe 
things  happen  by  natural  caufes,  puts  us  in  mind 
of  what  he  taught  in  the  firft  and  fecond  books, 
viz.  that  in  the  earth  are  contained  atoms  of  ma- 
ny various  {hapes ;  and  that  by  reafon  of  the  dif- 
fimilitude  of  their  nature,  and  the  different  tex- 
ture of  their  figures,  fome  of  them  are  beneficial, 
others  pernicious  to  men  ;  hot  that  fome  of  them 
are  hurtful  to  the  eyes,  others  to  the  ears,  others 
to  the  tongue,  Sec.  all  which  he  confirms  by  feve- 
ral  examples. 

Ver.  777.  In  thefe  five  verfes,  he  brings  exam- 
ple firfb  of  things  that  are  hurtful  to  man ;  but 
fays  nothing  of  the  name  of  the  tree,  whofe  fhade 
is  ofTenfive.  Pliny,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  12.  fays,  that 
the  fhade  of  the  walnut-tree  offends  the  head, 
and  that  no  plants  will  thrive  under  it.  Fayus, 
in  his  note  on  this  place,  cites  thefe  two  verfes  of 
Virgil,  Eclog.  x.  vei.  75. 

Surgamus  ;  folet  effe  gi-avis  cantantibus  umbra, 
Juniperi  gravis  umbra;   nocent  3c  frugibus  um- 
bra. 

But  the  fhade  of  the  juniper  is  very  grateful,  be- 
ing an. odorous  tree,  and  that  fuffers  nothing  ve- 
nomous to  grow  near  it.  But  the  meaning  of 
Virgil  was,  that  to  continue  long  in  the  fhade, 
might  be  dangerous,  becaufe  of  the  cold  :  and 
fome  editions  read  not  cantantibus,  but  ctinSiantibus. 
And  Lucretius  means  the  fame  thing,  and  not 
the  fliade  of  any  particular  tree.  The  fhade  o£ 
the  box- tree,  however,  is  faid  to  caufe  the  head- 
ach. 

Ver,  782.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  propofes  his 
fecond  example.  What  tree  he  means  is  hard  to 
fay :  fome  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  box  ;  of  which 
Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap,  10.  But  befid&s  that  the 
"  floris  odore  necare,"  which  are  the  words  of 
Lucretius,  agrees  but  ill  with  that  tree,  why 
fhould  he  fend  us  to  Helicon  for  a  tree  that  is  ve- 
ry plentiful  in  Italy  ?  Helicon  is  a  hill  in  Bobo- 
tia,  not  far  from  Parnaffus,  which  our  tranflator 
here  means  by  the  learned  hill :  and  they  have 
both  cf  them  equal  title  to  that  appellation,  be- 
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jng  alike  facred  to  Apollo  and  the  mufes.  Of 
Helicon,  fee  more  in  the  note  on  ver.  557.  bock 
ir. 

Ver.  788.  Third  example.  To  which  we  may 
add  what  Pliny  fays,  hb.  vii.  cap.  7.  that  it  often 
caufes  abortion  in  women. 

Our  tranflator  has  omitted  the  fourth  example, 
vhich  Lucretius  brings  of  an  ointment  made  of 
the  tefticles  of  the  beaver,  which  by  itn  naufeous 
faiell,  fays  Pliny,  makes  women  with  child  mif- 
carry  :  But  Lucretius  fays  only,  that  it  ftupifies 
women,  and  throws  them  afleep ;  and  that  if 
they  fmell  the  odour  of  it  at  the  time  v\  hen  they 
have  their  monthly  difeafe,  it  makes  them  let  fall 
whatever  they  hold  in  their  hands.  This  in  the 
original  runs  thus : 

Caftorcoque  gravi  mulier  fopita  recumbit, 
Et  manibus  nittdum  teneris  opus  effliiit  ei. 
Tempore  eo  fi  odorata  eft,  quo  menftrua  folvit. 

Ver.  793.  In  thefe  three  verfes  he  brings  ex- 
ample fifth,  of  bathing  :  for,  fays  he,  it  is  hurtful 
to  continue  long  in  a  hot  bath  immediately  after 
eating.  The  cuftom  among  the  Romans  was  to 
bathe  before  fupper  :  but  the  riotous  ufed  to 
bathe  themfelves  alfo  after  fupper ;  and  this  they 
did  to  procure  digeftion.  See  Pliny,  lib,  29. 
However  the  phyfician  in  Perfius  advifes  his  pa- 
tient not  to  bathe  after  eating,  that  being  a  cuf- 
tom very  pernicious  to  health  :  but  the  glutton- 
ous youth,  refufing  to  take  his  advice,  paid  dear 
for  his  obflinacy,  if  the  efFe<5ls  of  his  bathing 
■were  truly  fuch  as  they  are  defctibed  by  that 
poet.  Sat.  iii.  ver.  jo.  in  thefe  verfes : 

Turgidus  hie  epulis,  atque  albo  ventre  lavatur, 
Gutture  fulphureas  lente  exhalante  mephites  : 
Sed  tremor  inter  vina  fubit,  calidumque  triental 
Excutit  c  manibus  ;  denies  crcpucre  retedi ; 
Unfta  cadunt  laxis  tunc  pulmentaria  labris,  &c. 
Juvenal   too,    Satyr,  i.    ver.  142.    mentions  the 
danger  of  this  prafticc  of  bathing  with  a  full 
llom.ach,  and  fays, 

Poena  tamen  prsefens,  cum  tu  deponis  amitftus 
Turgidus,  &  crudum  pavonem  in  balnea  portas. 
Moreover,  we  may  farther  obferve,  that  at  their 
baths  there  were  three  cells;  the  cnid,  the  warm, 
and  the  hot :  all  which  were  baths  of  water. 
But  in  fome  of  their  bathing  houfts  there  was  a 
fourth  cell,  which  they  called  "  laconicum,"  or 
"  cella  affa,"  that  is  to  fay,  •'  ficca  fine  lotione  :" 
i^^aurn^iot'  and  where  thefe  were,  the  places 
were  rather  called  "  balnearia,"  than  "  balnea :" 
according  to  the  property,  of  which,  as  Marci- 
lius  notes,  Tully,  lib.  3.  ad  Q^  Frat.  epift.  i. 
fpeaks,  when  he  calls  them  "  alia  in  balneariis." 
Horace  likewife,  and  others,  often  mention  the 
faintnefs  that  feizes  fuch  as  bathe  themfelves  after 
a  full  meal. 

Ver.  796.  Example  6th  in  two  verfes,  and  ex- 
ample 7th  in  two  verfes  likewife,  need  no  expli- 
cation. 

Ver.  8c-o.  In  thefe  two  verfes,  which  contain 
example  8th,  the  poet  obferves,  that  fulphur  and 
all  bituminous  matter,  whofe  (teams  and  vapours 


are  very  offenfive  and  hurtful  to  man,  are  gene- 
rated in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Ver.  88z.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  the  poet  brings 
the  9th  and  laft  example;  and  fays  that  the  mines, 
in  which  metals  are  dug,  exhale  fuch  noxious 
damps  and  vapours,  as  often  kill  the  wretches, 
who  are  condemned  to  that  flavifli  drudgery. 
Thus,  from  thefe  veins  cf  the  earth,  as  well  as 
from  the  other  things  above  mentioned,  breathe 
forth  poifonous  and  deadly  exhalations. 

Ver.  806.  It  is  obferved,  that  all  metals  have 
not  the  fame  fmell.  Gold,  heated  in  the  crucible, 
is  fweet :  Silver  not  fo  plenfing  :  melted  brafs 
ftinks  :  and  the  fteam  of  melted  iron  is  intolerable. 

Ver.  81Z.  In  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  concludes  by 
way  of  fimilitude  from  the  inftances  above  given, 
That  in  thefe  places,  which  are  called  .-/wrH;,  the 
earth  exhales  virulent  and  deadly  vapours,  and 
fends  out  noxious  atoms,  which  kill  the  birds  as 
they  are  flying  over  thofe  places. 

Ver.  82a.  In  thefe  nine  verfes,  he  adds  another, 
but  ridiculous  caufe,  why  the  birds  drop  down 
dead  into  the  A'verni :  As  if  the  vapours,,that  ex- 
hale from  thence,  change  the?  air  into  va,uum,  or 
rather  totally  expel,  and  drive  it  away,  fo  that  the 
birds  cannot  bear  themfelves  up,  nor  fupport  their 
flight  in  a  mere  void. 

Ver.  831.  There  are  many  thing*  fo  excel- 
lently Vkrell  accommodated  to  the  ufe  of  man,  that 
they  are  alone  fufficient  to  evince  a  bountiful  and 
gracious  Pcovidence  :  Thus  in  fummer  well-wa- 
ter is  cold,  as  if  it  were  ordered  fo  on  purpofe  to 
moderate  the  heat  of  that  feafon  :  and  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  warm  in  winter,  to  refrefli  and  revive 
us.  But  Lucretius,  in  thefe  ten  verfes,  endea. 
vours  to  elude  this  difficulty  :  and  gives  this  na- 
tural reafon  of  that  change  :  In  funmaer,  fays  he, 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  rarificd  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun ;  and  the  feeds  of  fire,  that  are  contained 
in  the  earth,  break  out  into  the  air  ;  but  in  win- 
ter the  fame  feeds  are  conftrained,  and,  being 
bound  faft  in  the  earth  by  the  cold  of  that  feafon, 
are  comprefled  and  fqueezed  into  wells  ;  and 
thence  proceed"!  the  war.'iith  of  the  water. 

Ariftotle  fays  this  is  caufed  by  an  "  antiperi- 
fiafis,"  i.  e.  "  circumobfiftentin,"  a  reciprocation, 
and  furrounding  on  all  fides,  by  means  of  which, 
where  heat  is,  thence  cold  is  expcHcd :  where 
cold,  thence  heat.  And  Cicero,  after  the  opinion 
of  the  Stoics,  explains  it  thus :  "  O.iines  igitur 
partes  Mundi,  tangam  autcm  maximas,  calore 
fultx  futlinentur  :  quod  primum  in  terrae  natura 
perfpici  protefl :  nam  &  lapidum  confli<5lu,  at- 
que tritu  elici  igem  videmus  :  &  rccenti  folTione 
terram  fumare  calentem  :  atque  etiam  ex  puteis 
jugibus  aquam  calidam  trahi,  &  id  maximchi- 
bernis  fieri  temporibus,  quod  magna  vis,  terras 
cavernis,  contineatur  caloris;  eaquc  hieme  fit 
denfior  :  ob  eamq.  caufam  calorem  infitum  in  ter- 
ris  contineat  ardtius,"  Lib.  ii.  de  Nat.  Deorum. 
Therefore,  fays  he,  all  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
world  are  fupported  by  heat  :  this  is  evident 
frem  the  nature  of  the  earth  itfclf :  for,  by  ftrik- 
ing  and  rubbing  of  (tones,  we  urge  out  fire,  and 
new-dug  ground  exhales  a  warm  ftnoke :  hzMef^ 
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we  draw  warm  Water  out  of  cur  wells,  and  that 
too  chiefly  in  winter  :  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  much 
heat  is  contained  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth  :  and 
the  eartk  becomes  more  denfe  and  contradled  in 
winter;  and  for  that  reafon  keeps  in  the  more 
clofcly  its  innate  heat  and  fires,  rhere  are  fome, 
however,  who  controvert  the  truth  of  tht<  matter, 
and  affert  it  to  be  only  a  vulgar  error,  and  not  a 
folid  and  certain  obfcrvation.  But  moft  are  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  aflign  two  caufes  of  this  ef- 
fect :  One  of  them  they  call  prisativc  ;  the  other, 
pofitive  :  The  firft  of  them  is,  by  reafon  of  the 
departure  of  the  heat,  or  hot  bodies  (for  we  are 
permitted  to  fpeakthus  in  the  fchool  of  Epicurus, 
and  of  Ariftotie  too,  who  will  not  allow,  that  ac- 
cidents pafs  from  fubjeA  to  fubjedl),  out  of  the 
earth.  That  innate  heat  of  the  earth  is  occafioned 
by  fubterranean  fires ;  and  evaporates  in  fummer, 
attraifted  by  the  ambient  heat :  for,  according  to 
the  obfervation  of  Hippocrates,  like  things  refort 
to  like,  and  naturally  delight  to  be  together. 

Ver.  841.  But  it  may  be  objecled,  that  though 
the  Divine  Power  be  not  in  all  fprings  and  wells, 
it  is  certainly  vifible  in  the  fountain,  that  is  at  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  of  which  Curtius,  lib. 
jv,  feifl.  7.  fays  :  "  Ammonis  nemus  in  medio 
die,  cum  vehementidimus  eft  calor,  frigida  eadeni 
fiuit  ;  inclinatio  in  vefperum,  calefcit ;  media 
nocfte  fervida  exaefluat  ;  quoque  propius  nox  ver- 
git  ad  lucem,  multuni  ex  noflurno  catore  decreicic, 
d'lnec  fub  ipfum  dlei  ortum  affuoto  tempore  lan- 
guefcat :"  In  the  midft  of  the  grove  of  Amnion, 
there  is  a  fpring  of  water,  called  the  Water  of  the 
Sun  :  at  fun-rifing  it  flows  out  hike-warm,  at 
noon,  when  the  heat  is  moft  violent,  it  comes  out 
quite  cold  :  in  the  evening  it  grows  warm  again  ; 
at  midnight  it  gullies  out  very  hot ;  and  as  the 
night  wears  away,  and  the  morning  approaches, 
the  heat  it  had  in  the  night  decreafcs,  till  about 
the  ufual  time,  at  break  of  day,  it  becomes  again 
barely  warm.  This  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  103.  by  P.  Mela,  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  in  thefe 
words :  "  Ammonis  Oraculum  f.dei  inclytas ;  & 
fons,  quem  foils  appellant :  ■  »Fons  media  nocfte 
fervet :  mox  &  paulatim  tepefcens,  fit  luce  frigi- 
dus :  turn;  ut  fol  furgit,  ita  frigidior  :  fubinde  per 
meridiem  maxime  rigit :  funt  deinde  tepores  ite- 
rum ;  &  prima  nofte  calidus  :  atque,  ut  ilia  pro- 
cedit,  ita  calidior  :  rurfu%  ut  eft  media,  perfcrvet." 
Nor  may  we  omit  the  teftimony  given  by  Ovid. 
Metam.  lib.  xv.  ver.  368.  in  thcfe  words : 

■  ■  Quid  ?   non  &  lympha  figuras 

Dacque  capitque  novas  ?  medio  tua,  corniger 
Ammon, 

Unda  die  gelida  eft ;  ortuque,  obituque  calef- 
cit. 

See  likewife  Potanus  in  Meteor.  And  Ammi- 
anus,  lib.  iii.  But  this  too,  fays  Lucretius,  is  al- 
leged in  vain,  and  fignifies  nothing  :  For  though 
they  are  miftaken,  that  impute  the  caufe  of  it  to 
the  fun,  who,  as  they  pretend,  when  he  is  beneath 
the  earth,  warms  thofe  waters  through  the  body 
of  the  whole  earth  thick  as  it  is ;  yet  the  reafon 
may  be,  becaufe  the  earth,  being  contrai^ed  by 


the  cold  of  the  n'ght,  fqucczcs  down  and  tranf. 
mits  the  feeds  of  fire  into  the  water,  which  by 
that  means  grows  warm  ;  but  the  fame  earth  be- 
ing loofened  and  fet  at  liberty  by  the  heat  of  the 
day,  receives,  and,  as  it  were,  fwallows  them  in 
again  :  and  thus  the  waters  lofe  much  of  the 
heat  they  had  in  the  night.  Befides,  that  very 
water,  which  becomes  warm,  becaufe  the  cold 
and  chilling  night  deprefies  and  keeps  down  the 
feeds  of  fire,  grows  cold  again  in  the  day ;  be- 
caufe the  beams  of  the  fun,  darting  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  rarifying  it,  open  a  free  palTage  for  thofe 
feeds  to  get  out  into  the  air  :  For  the  heat  of  the 
fun  diffolves  ice  In  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  releafe 
and  let  at  liberty  the  flender  ftalks  of  corn,  and 
other  things  of  like  nature,  which  by  the  cold  of 
the  night,  were  detained  and  bound  in  icy  fet- 
ters. This  is  contained  in  twenty-eight  verfes. 
Thus  Lucretius  afligns  two  caufes  ;  but  whether 
cither  of  them  be  true  or  not,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  inquire,  fince  the  thing  itfelf  is  a  mere  fidlion  : 
for  none  of  our  hiftorians  or  geographers,  who 
defcribe  fountains,  pretend  that  they  ever  faw 
this.  Yet  we  have  pretty  good  authority  for  a 
fountain,  that  was  difcovered  not  long  ago  in  the 
woods,  near  Clermont  in  Auvergne  :  whofe  wa- 
ters freeze  hard  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
guft;  but  never  in  the  winter.  "  Prope  urbem 
Ciaramontcm  fons,  nuper  inventus,  dicitur.  La 
Cave  de  I.1  glace  :  Qui  fons  ccrte  mirabilis  ;  nam 
ejus  aqua,  Julio,  &  Augufto  menfibus,  gelu  vehe- 
menter  aftringitur,  minime  vero  hyeme,"  fays  a 
certain  eye-witnefs  of  it. 

Ibid.  Ammon.]  Jupiter  Ammon  had  an  oracle 
that  was  in  great  renown  with  the  Egyptians  and 
Africans,  and  a  temple  in  Lybia,  to  the  eaft  of 
the  country  of  Cyrenaica,  to  the  weft  of  Egypt, 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Garamantes  and  Nafa- 
mones,  in  a  moift  and  palm-bearing  foil,  though 
all  the  country  round  be  moft  dry  and  defert. 
The  origin  of  this  is  varioufly  reported  :  the  moft 
common  opinion  is,  that  Liber  or  Bacchus,  after 
he  had  conquered  all  Afia,  and  was  leading  his 
army  through  the  deferts  of  Lybia,  was  in  danger 
ofperilhing,  he  and  ail  his  men  with  thirft :  In 
this  diftrefs  a  ram  appeared  to  him,  and  with  his 
horn  fhowed  him  a  fountain  of  water  :  now  he 
fuppofed  this  ram  to  be  his  father  Jupiter,  and 
thertfore  ere(n;ed  a  temple  to  him,  and  gave  him 
a  ram's  head  and  horns.  He  called  him  Ammon 
from  the  fand,  which  in  Greek  is  ku/ho;,  or  if  «/4- 
/^o;.  But  Plutarch, "  lib.  de  Ifide,"  fcemsto  deny 
this  name  to  be  of  Greek  extra61:ion,and  fays  it  is 
derived  from  the  Egyptian  language  :  Whence 
fomc  believe  that  Ham  or  Cham,  the  fon  of 
Noah,  and  who  was  the  firft  that  cultivated  the 
land  of  Egypt,  was  worfhipped  under  that  name : 
others  will  have  Ammon  to  be  the  fun  ;  Macrob. 
Saturnal.  lib.  i.  cap.  ai.  "  Ideo  &  Hammonem, 
quem  Deum  folem  occidentem  I.,ibyes  exiftimant, 
arietinis  cornibus  fingiint,  quibus  maximi^  id  ani- 
mal valet,  ficut  fol  radiis ;  nam  &  apud  Graecoj 
acfo  t5  y.apccK^io;,  apellatur."  And,  to  ftrengthea 
this  opinion,  the  Hebrew  word  "  Hamma,"  fig. 
nifis5  the  fun  and  hea:  :  But  whoever  it  was  tha: 
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■was  there  worfliippcd  under  the  name  of  Ammon, 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  was  in  Egypt, 
■went  to  this  temple,  and  made  the  priefts  ac- 
knowledge him  for  the  fun  of  their  god. 

Ver.  847.  In  thefe  eight  verfes  the  poet  con- 
futes their  opinion,  who  believed,  that  the  water 
of  the  fountain  of  Ammon  grew  cold  by  day,  and 
hot  in  the  night,  for  the  fole  reafen  of  the  depar- 
ture, or  acceflion  of  the  fun  :  And  this  he  proves 
to  be  impoflible  by  an  argument,  "  a  majori,"  as 
they  call  it.  For,  if  the  fun  cannot  warm  the 
open  and  naked  body  of  the  water,  when  he 
Ihines  upon  it  from  above,  much  lefs  can  he  im- 
part his  heat  to  the  waters  through  the  thick  and 
clofe-compafted  body  of  the  earth  :  For  the  heat 
of  the  fun  muft  of  neceflity  pafs  through  the 
whole  body  of  the  earth  to  warm  by  night  the 
■waters  of  that  fountain  :  And  yet  we  fee  that 
even  our  houfes  Ihelter  and  proteifl  us  from  the 
fierceft  of  his  beams. 

Ver.  855.  In  thefe  nine  verfes,  he  afcribes  the 
firft  caufe  of  the  notSurnal  heat,  and  diurnal  cold 
of  the  waters  of  the  fountain  of  Ammon  to  the 
feeds  of  fire  or  heat,  that  are  in  the  earth  about 
that  fountain,  and  beneath  the  water  :  He  ex- 
plains this  in  the  manner  that  follows  :  The 
«arth,  fays  he,  being  comprefTed  by  the  cold  of 
the  night,  fqueezes  out,  and  tranfmits  into  the 
water,  thofe  feeds  of  heat ;  by  means  of  which  the 
Water  grows  hot :  but,  being  loofcned  by  the 
heat  of  the  day,  (he  receives  again  into  her  bowels 
thofe  very  fame  feeds,  and  thus  the  water  be- 
comes cold. 

Ver.  864.  In  thefe  five  verfes,  he  refers  the  fe- 
cond  caufe  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  as  if  it  were 
poflible  that  the  water,  which  in  the  night  is 
made  hot  by  the  feeds  of  fire,  could  grow  cold 
again  in  the  day,  by  reafon  of  the  beams  of  the 
fun  penetrating  into  the  fame  water,  and  rarifying 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  open  a  free  pafTage  into 
the  air  for  thofe  feeds  of  fire. 

Ver.  867.  Here  our  tranflator  had  his  eye  upon 
Cowley ;  who  fays, 

So  the  fun's  am'rous  play 
KilTes  the  ice  away. 

Ver.  869.  In  thefe  twenty-five  verfes,  he  men- 
tions a  fpring,  that  will  both  estinguiih  a  lighted 
torch,  if  it  be  plunged  into  the  water,  and  light  it 
again,  if  it  be  moved  gently  to  touch  the  furface 
of  the  water:  The  reafon  of  which,  fays  he,  is, 
becaufe  there  are  in  that  water,  or  inj  the  earth 
under  it,  many  feeds  of  fire,  which,  breaking  out 
of  the  water,  flick  to  the  tow,  or  torch  newly  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  fet  fire  to  them  again.  Nor  is  it 
more  incredible,  that  feeds  of  fire  (hould  force 
their  way  out  of  water,  than  that  a  fpring  of  frefh 
water  ftiould  rife  up  in  the  middle  of  the  fea : 
And  wc  every  day  fee  candles,  torches,  &c.  that 
arebutjuft  put  out,  kindle  again,  even  before 
they  come  to  touch  the  fire  towards  which  they  are 
moved. 

Lucretius  mentions  neither  the  name  nor  place 
of  this  miraculous  fpring  :  but  having  fhoyvn  that 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  or  divine  in  the  fpring 


of  Jupiter  Ammon,  he  here  attacks  the  fountain  cfi 
Jupiter  of  Dodona  :  for  he  never  gives  any  quar- 
ter to  that  god.  Naw,  not  far  from  Dodona,  a 
city  of  Epirus,  there  was  a  grove  of  oaks  facred 
to  Jupiter,  where  the  ojks  are  faid  to  have  pro- 
nounced oracles;  though  others  fay  the  anfwers 
were  given  by  fwo  doves  fitting  on  thefe  oaks, 
and  one  of  which  flew  away  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  the  other  to  that  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  where  they  continued  their  old  trade  of 
fortune-telling.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  cap.  103,  fays,  "  In 
Dodone  Jovis  autem  Fons,  cum  fit  gelidus,  &  im- 
merfas  faces  extinguat,  fi  extiniflx  admoveantur 
accendit."  And  Gaffendus,  on  the  tenth  book  of 
Laertius,  page  157,  fays,  that  not  far  from  Gre- 
noble, there  is  an  ardent  fountain,  that  will  take 
fire,  if  it  be  touched  with  a  lighted  torch,  and 
continue  burning  for  more  than  a  few  days.  Pliny, 
lib.  xxxi.  ckp.  a,  fays,  that  there  is  a  fountain  in 
India,  called  Lycos,  whofe  water  will  light  a 
candle  ;  and  he  reports  the  fame  thing  of  another 
at  Echbatan,  which  S')linus  confirms  to  be  true. 
And  fince  we  are  on  this  fubjedl  of  wonderful 
fountains,  we  will  mention  fome  of  the  many  re- 
corded by  the  ancient?,  and  whofe  effe(fts,  if  true, 
are  indeed  miraculous.  There  is  a  fountain  in  the 
Ifland  Cea,  that  perfedly  ftupifies  thofe  that  drink 
of  its  waters  :  Plin.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2.  Another, 
near  Clitor  in  Arcadia,  whofe  water  caufes  a 
loathing  of  wine :  Plin.  Loc.  citat.  And  Ovid. 
Metam.  xv,  ver.  32*. 

Clitorlo  quicunque  fitim  de  fonte  levarit, 
Vina  fugit ;  gaudetque  meris  abftemius  undis. 

On  the  contrary,  the  water  of  Lynceftis  in  Mace- 
donia inebriates,  fays  the  fame  poet,  lib.  citat. 
ver.  329. 

Huic  fluit  effedu  difpar  Lynceftlus  amnis, 
Quem  quicunque  parum  moderato  gutture  traxit, 
Haud  alitcr  titubat,  quam  fi  mera  vina  bibiflct. 

And  Plin.  lib.  i-  cap.  103,  reports  from  Mutianus, 
that  there  is  a  fountain  in  the  Ifland  Andros, 
whofe  waters  have  the  tafte  of  v.'ine,  and  inebriate 
likewifc.  The  river  Athamas  in  Phthia  kindles 
wood,  if  it  be  thrown  in,  in  the  wane  of  the 
moon  :  Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  ver.  311. 

Adniotls  Athamanis  aquis  accendere  lignum' 
Narratur,  minimos  cum.  Luna  receflit  in  orbes. 

A  river  at  Coloffac  turns  wood  into  flone : 
Plin.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2.  And  Ovid  fays,  the  Cico- 
nianp,  have  a  river  that  petrifies  the  bov/els  of 
thofe  that  drink  of  it :  and  brings  a  ftony  hard- 
nefs  on  all  things  that  touch  the  waters. 

Flumen  hahent  Cicones,  quod  potum  faxea  reddit 
Vicera  quod  tadtis  inducit  marmora  rebus. 

Metam.  XV.  ver.  313. 

But  Pliny  fays  only,  that  a  ftony  bark  grows 
over  wood,  thrown  into  this  river  ;  and  that  the 
lake  Velinus,  now  Lago  di  Pie  diLuca,  the  river* 
Silarus  and  Surius  turn  wood  or  leaves  into  flone. 
Nat.  Hift.  lib.  ii.  cap.  103.  A  fountain  at  Per- 
pcrcnc  in  Lydia  turns  earth  that  is  moiftened 


Vrith  its  waters  Into  ftone,  Pliny,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 
There  are  two  fountains  at  Orchomenus  in  Eu- 
bcea  ;  the  water  of  one  of  them  confers  memory  : 
that  of  the  other  caufes  forgctfulneA,  Plin.  loco 
citat.  Mutianus  witneffes,  that  there  is  one  at 
Cyzicus,  which  delivers  from  the  uneafy  paffion 
of  love.  A  pool  at  Samofata  breeds  a  fort  of  flime, 
that  burns  when  put  into  water,  and  is  extinguifb- 
ed  with  earth.  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  104.  Whatever 
is  thrown  into  the  lake  Sides,  or  Sideris  in  India, 
inftantly  finks  to  the  bottom.  Idem,  lib.  xxxi.  cap. 
a.  The  waters  of  a  fountain  at  Zama  in  Africa, 
render  the  voice  harmoniom,  Idem,  lib.  xxxi.  cap. 
a.  There  is  a  lake  at  Troglodytse,  the  water  of 
which  grows  bitter,  and  then  again  fweet,  three 
times  every  day,  and  as  often  every  night.  Plin. 
lib.  x:xxi.  cap.  z.  And  many  other  wonderful  fto- 
ries  are  related  of  other  rivers  and  waters ;  but  I 
may  not  omit  to  mention  what  many  now  living 
have  experimented,  and  know  to  be  true.  There 
are  two  baths  or  fountains  at  Baia,  not  far  from 
Naples,  into  one  of  which,  when  a  dog  is  thrown, 
he  is  immediately  deprived  of  fenfe,  and  feems  to 
be  dead  ;  but,  thrown  into  the  other,  he  comes  to 
himfelf,  and  revives  in  as  little  time.  And  from 
♦hence  the  place  is  called  Grotto  del  Cane. 

Ver.  877.  In  thefe  feventeen  verfes,  Lucretius 
argues,  that  the  reafon  why  the  water  of  this 
fountain  kindles  tow,  &c.  may  be  this  :  Thofe 
feeds  of  fire,  rifing  up  to  the  furface  of  the  water, 
may  there  be  condenfed,  and  gathered  together  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  kindle  anycombuftibies,  that 
are  apt  to  take  fire,  if  they  be  advanced  to  them. 
Thus  too  fountains  of  frefh  water  bubble  up  in  the 
midft  of  the  fea  ;  and  as  thofe  feeds  of  frelh  wa- 
ter, rifing  up,  join  into  one  body,  and  flov^r  in  a 
ftream  of  frefli  water ;  fo  too  thefe  feeds  of  fire, 
rifing  up,  and  combining  into  one,  may  eafily 
create  a  flame.  Thus  a  candle,  newly  extinguiJh- 
ed,  if  put  to  a  burning  taper,  or  to  fire,  catches 
again,  and  is  lighted  even  before  it  touch  the 
flame. 

Ver.  879.  Thus  Alpheus,  a  river  of  Peloponne- 
fus,  after  it  flows  into  the  fea,  is  faid  to  preferve 
its  waters  unmixed  with  thofe  of  the  briny  flood, 
and,  flowing  in  one  continued  courfe,  to  dive  in- 
to the  earth,  and  break  out  again  at  the  head  of 
the  fountain  Arethufa,  in  the  weft  of  the  ifland 
Ortygia.  Virg.  JEn.  iii.  ver.  694.  fpeaking  of 
Ortygia, 

-Alpheum  fama  eft  hue,  Elidis  amnem, 
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ports  the  like  of  the  rivers  T.ycus  and  Erafinus; 
the  firft  in  Lydia,  the  other  in  Arcadia  ;  which  is- 
likewifc  confirmed  by  Ovid.  Metam.  lib.  xv.  vCTr 
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Occultas  egiffe  vias  fubter  mare  ;  qiii  nunc 
Ore,  Arethufa,  tuo  ficulis  confunditur  undis. 

And  this  the  ancients  would  have  to  be  true, 
becaufe  in  the  Olympic  games,  which  were  cele- 
brated at  Elis  every  fifth  fummer,  the  garbage  of 
the  vi(ftims  being  thrown  into  Alpheus  in  Greece, 
•was  reftored  through  the  mouth  of  Arethufa  in 
Ortygia.  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  107.  "  Quidam  fon- 
tes  odio  maris  ipfa  fubeunt  vada,  ficut  Arethufa, 
fens  Syracufanus,  in  quo  redduntur  ja«3:a  in  Al- 
pheum," But  Strabo,  lib.  vi.  explodes  this  fic- 
tion. This,  however,  gave  occafion  to  the  fabu- 
lous loves  of  Alpheus  and  Arethufa,    Pliny  re- 


Sic  ubi  terreno  Lycus  eft  epotus  hiatu, 
Exiftit  procul  hinc,  alioque  renafcitur  ore. 
Sic  modo  combibitur,  reAo  modo  gurgite  lapfu? 
Redditur  Argolicis  ingens  Erafinus  in  arvis. 

Thus  Lycus,  fwallowed  up,  is  feen  no  more ; 
But  far  from  thence  knocks  at  another  door  :  - 
Thus  Erafinus  dives,  and,  blind  in  earth. 
Runs  on,  and  gropes  his  way  to  fecond  birth; 
Starts  up  in  Argo's  meads,  and  fliakcs  his  locks 
Around  the  fields,  and  fattens  all  the  flocks. 

DrydertJ 

Ver.  894.  The  following  156  verfes,  contain  a 
difputation  concerning  the  loadftone.  And  here 
too,  fays  Creech,  the  drift  of  the  poet  is  the  fame 
as  in  all  his  other  difputations;  which  has  not 
been  hitherto  obferved.  For  Hercules  is  faid  to 
have  found  out  this  ftone;  and  no  doubt  his  god- 
fliip  is  well-pleafed  that  men  ftiould  hold  them- 
felves  obliged  to  him  for  fo  great  a  benefit;  and 
that  the  virtu.es  of  that  ftone  are  afcribed  to  him. 
Jupiter  has  already  loft  his  fountains,  and  why 
fliould  the  poet  give  quarter  to  the  fon,  fince  he 
never  would  fpare  the  father  ? 

In  the  three  firft  of  thefe  verfes,  the  poet  tells 
us,  he  is  going  to  difpute  of  the  virtue  or  power 
of  the  loadftone ;  which,  though  Lucretius  ac- 
knowledge but  one,  is  known  neverthelefs  to  have 
a  twofold  power,  or  tv/o  different  virtues,  which 
are  thus  diftinguifhed  :  I.  The  power,  by  which 
it  attrads  the  fteel  to  itfelf.  II.  The  power,  by 
which  it  diredls  both  itfelf  and  the  fteel  towards 
the  poles  of  the  world.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  call- 
ed its  attra<5live  power,  the  fecond,  its  diredtive.. 
As  to  the  iirft  of  them,  though  it  may  feem  a  very 
hard  paradox,  nay,  even  an  abfurdity,  to  aflert, 
that  attravSlion  is  unjuftly  afcribed  to  the  load- 
ftone, and  that  we  fpeak  nor  properly,  when  we 
fay,  that  it  draws  and  attrafts  iron,  yet  we  fliouid 
not  war/t  great  authority,  nor  even  experiment  it- 
felf, to  confirm  this  affertion.  For,  in  the  firft 
place,  Renatus  Des  Cartes,  in  his  principles  of  phi- 
lofophy,  has  thefe  exprefs  words :  "  Prxtcrea 
magnes  trahit  ferrum,  five  potius  magnes  et  fer- 
rum  ad  invicem  accedunt;  neque  enim  ulla  ibi 
tradlio  eft."  This  too  is  folemnly  d.etermined  by 
Cabius  :  "  Nee  magnes,"  fays  he,  "  trahit  pro- 
pric  ferrum,  nee  ferrum  ad  fe  magnctetri  provo- 
cat  ;  fed  ambo  pari  conatu  ad  invicem  confluunt." 
And  with  thefe  authors  agrees  the  aflertion  of 
Docftor  Ridley,  phyfician  to  the  emperor  of  Ruf- 
fia,  and  who,  in  his  trait  of  Magnetical  Bodies,  de- 
fines magnetical  attracftion  to  be  a  natural  incita- 
tion  and  difpufition,  conforming  to  contiguity; 
or  a  union  of  one  magnetical  body  with  another, 
and  not  a  violent  and  forcible  attradlion,  and  haul- 
ing of  the  weaker  body  to  tha  ftronger.  And  this 
is  likevvife  the  docflriue  of  Gilbertus,  who  terms 
this  motion  a  coition,  which,  fays  he,  is  not  made 
by  any  attra(ftive  faculty,  either  of  the  loadftone, 
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or  the  iron,  but  hy  a  fyndrome,  or  concourfe  of 
both  of  them  :  a  coition  always  of  their  vigours, 
and  of  their  bodies  likewife,  if  not  obftrufled  by 
their  bulk,  or  fome  other  impediment ;  and  there- 
fore thofe  contrary  aflions,  which  flow  from  op- 
pofite  poles  or  faces,  are  not  fo  properly  expulfion 
and  attradlioD,  as  "  fequela  et  fuga,"  a  mutual 
following  of,  and  flight  from,  each  other. 

Moreover,  the  foregoing  opinions  are  confirm- 
ed by  feverai  experiments  :  For,  I.  If  a  piece  of 
iron  be  fattened  to  the  fide  of  a  bowl,  or  bafon  of 
water,  a  loadftone,  fwimming  freely  in  a  boat  of 
cork,  will  prefently  make  to  it.  II.  If  a  fleel,  or 
knife,  untouched,  be  offered  towards  a  needle  that 
is  touched,  the  needle  moves  nimbly  towards  it, 
and  flrives  to  unite  to  the  fleel,  that  remains  with- 
out motion.  111.  If  a  loadftone  be  filed  very  fine, 
the  powder,  or  duft  of  it,  will  adhere  and  cleave 
to  iron  that  was  never  touched,  in  like  manner, 
as  the  powder  of  iron  does  likewife  to  the  load- 
ftone. And,  IV.  Laftly,  if  a  loadflone  and  fteel 
be  placed  in  two  flcifFs,  or  fmall  boats  made  of 
cork,  and  within  the  orbs  of  their  adivities,  nei- 
ther of  them  will  move,  while  the  other  ftands 
ftiil ;  but  both  of  them,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expref- 
fion,  hoift  fail,  and  fleer  to  each  other ;  infomuch, 
that  if  the  loadftone  attravfl,  the  fteel  too  has  its 
attrasftion ;  becaufe,  in  this  adion,  the  alliciency 
is  reciprocal,  and,  being  jointly  felt,  is  the  reafon, 
that  they  mutually  approach,  and  run  into  each 
others  arms.  Thus,  therefore,  upon  the  whole 
matter,  more  moderate  expreffions  than  are  often 
ufed,  would  more  fuitably  exprefs  this  z&.ioTt  ; 
which,  neverthelefs,  fome  of  the  ancients  have  de- 
livered in  the  moft  violent  terms  of  their  lan- 
guage. Thu;  St.  Auftin  calls  the  loadflone,  "  mi- 
rabilem  ferri  raptorem  ;"  and  Hippocrates,  wifs; 
»ri  th  rt^KP"'^  a,p7rai,ai'  *'  Lapis,  qui  ferrum  ra- 
pit ;"  Galen,  difputing  againft  Epicurus,  ufes  the 
term,  iX«Sy,  which  feems  likewife  too  violent. 
Ariftotle  alone  among  the  ancients  fpeaks  more 
warily,  and  calls  it,  x'tic;  oiii  tcv  c/Jjigov  xim,  the 
ftone  that  moves  the  iron,  and  him,  Aquinas,  Sca- 
liger,  Cufanus,  and  others  have  followed. 

I  return  now  to  Lucretius,  ar.d  muft  firft  ob- 
f?rve,  that. our  tranflator  has  omitted  the  third  and 
fourth  verfes  of  this  argument,  in  which  the  poet 
explains  how  this  ftone  came  to  be  called  the 
magnet ;  Thefe  verfes  run  thus  in  the  original : 

Quern  magnata  vocantpatrio  de  nomine  Graii; 
Magnetum  quia  Ctpatriis  in  finibus  ortus. 

i.  e.  which  ftone  the  Greeks  call  the  Magnet,  from 
the  name  of  the  country  ;  becaufe  it  is  produced 
and  found  in  the  country,  inhabited  by  the  Mag- 
netes.  Vhis  country  is  a  region  of  Lydia,  and 
called  Magnefia,  whence  the  inhabitants  had  their 
rame.  Ariftotle,  by  way  of  excellence,  calls  it 
barely,  xKos,  he  ftone  :  Some,"  Herculeus  lapis," 
either  becaufe  Hercules  firft  difcovered  it ;  or 
from  the  city  Heraclea,  where  it  is  faid  to  be 
found  :  or,  laftly,  from  its  great  ftrength,  or  won- 
derful power.  The  Italians  call  it  "  pietra  d'a- 
mante,"  the  loving  ftone:  the  name  of  the  load- 
itoce,  by  which  it  is  commonly  known  among  us, 
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is  a  word  of  Saxon  estrailion;  but  the  Pretth 
know  it  only  by  the  name  of  "  I'aimant,"  the  lo- 
ver :  And  this  modern  name  agrees  with  what 
Orpheus  fings  in  Claiidian,  Epig,  iv.  That  iron 
rufties  to  the  loadftone,  as  a  bride  to  the  embraces 
of  the  bridegroom. 

Pronuba  fit  natura  Deis,  ferrumque  maritat 

Aura  tenaj:. .   ■ 

Flagrat  anhcla  filex.  et  amicam  faucia  fentit 
Materiem  ;  placidofque  chalybs  cognofcit  amores: 
Jam  gelidas  rupes,  vivoque  carentia  fenfu 
Membra  feris :  jam  faxa  tuis  obnoxia  telis, 
Et  lapides  funs  ardor  agit,  ferrumque  tenetur 
Illecebris,  &c. 

Now  Lucretius,  the  better  to  explain  the  at- 
tradive  virtue  of  this  ftone,  premifes  four  heads, 
or  chief  pofitions,  which,  though  he  has  pmved 
them  already,  yet,  becaufe  of  the  great  difficulty 
of  the   taflc  he   is  now   going  to  undertake,  he 
thinks  fit  to  inculcate  here  again.  I.  That  certain 
corpufcles  are  continually  flowing  out  of  all  things, 
in  twenty-fix  verfes.     II.  That  no  concrete  body 
is  fo  folid,  as  not   to  contain   fome   empty  little 
fpaces,  in  twenty-three  verfes.     HI.  That  the  cor- 
pufcles, that  are  emitted  from  things,  do  not  agree 
with  all  things  alike,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
produce  not  the  fame  effedls  on  them,  in  fourteen 
verfes.     IV.  That  the  void  Httle  fpaces  are  not 
alike  in  all  things,  but   differ  in  fize  and  figure, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  fit  for  all  bodies  indiffer- 
ently, in  thirteen  verfes.     This  being  premifed, 
he  endeavours  to  tell  the  reafon  why,  or  the  man- 
ner how,  the  loadftone  attracts  iron,  or  the  iron  is 
conveyed  to  the  loadftone,  which  confifts  in  this. 
Many  particles  flow  from  the  loadftone,  and  difli- 
pats  the  air  all  around  it;  and   thus  many  void 
little  fpaces  are  made  :  But  when  the  iron  is  placed 
within  the  fpherc  of  that  difTipated  air,  there  be- 
ing a  great  deal  of  empty  fpace  between  that  and 
th&  loadftone,  the  corpufcles  of  the  iron  leap  more 
freely  forward  into  that  void  (for  the  feeds  of  all 
bodies  fly  forward  on  a  fudden  into  empty  fpace), 
and  for  that  realbn  are  carried  towards  the  load- 
ftone :  now  they  cannot  tend  that  way,  without 
dragging  along  with  them  their  coherent  feeds 
(for  the  feeds  of  iron  are  moft  intricately  entang- 
led, and  twined  together),  and  confequently  the' 
whole  mafs  of  iron,  in  feventeen  verfes.     But  be- 
caufe the  irc^n  moves  any  way,  upwards,  down- 
wards, acrofs,  or  in  any  obliquity,  without  the 
leaft  diftintftioD,  according  as  it  is  placed  to  the 
loadftone,  he  teaches  in  five  verfes,  that  this  could 
not  be,  but  by  reafon  of  the  empty  fpace  that  is 
made  by  corpufcles  that  flow  from  the  magnet, 
and  into  which  all  bodies,  that  otherwife  tend  on- 
ly downwards,  are  protruded  indifcriminately,  by 
the  ftrokes  and  blows  of  other  bodies.     And  this 
is  in  general  what  Lucretius  teaches   concerning- 
the  loadftone ;  we  will  examine  his  arguments  a 
part,  in  the  order  be  has  obferved  in  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  them. 

Ver.  897.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  he  takes  notice  of 
the  firft  power  and  virtue  of  the  loadftone;  and 
fays,  that  it  draws  five,  or  more  iron  rings,  ad- 
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hering  one  to  another.  This  is  the  virtue  of  the 
magnet,  which  is  called  the  attraiflive  ;  but  of  the 
other,  the  diredtive,  he  fays  nothing  ;  nor  indeed 
"do  any  of  the  ancients  treat  of  this  lafb  power  of 
the  loadftone.  The  moderns  alone  have  inquired 
into  that  matter  ;  and  that  too,  unly  fince  the  in- 
vention of  che  magnetic  needle;  which,  accord- 
ing to  Ibme,  was  firil  difcovered  a  little  n^ore  than 
five  ages  ago,  that  is  to  lay,  A.  D.  J  ato.  At 
which  time  Guyotus,  a  native  of  Provence  in 
France,  writ  a  poem,  which  he  called  Marineta, 
ill  praife  of  this  invention.  And  hence,  fay  the 
French  author^,  the  Flower  de  I^iice,  which  is  the 
arms  of  France,  is  every  where,  even  among  the 
barbarous  nations,  reprelented  at  one  of  the  ends 
of  that  needle.  Petrus  Peregrinus,  another  French- 
man, about  three  hundred  years  ago,  writ  a  crea- 
tife  of  the  iVIagnet,  and  of  a  perpetual  motion  to  be 
made  by  it ;  which  treatife  has  been  preferved  by 
GafTerus.  Paulus  Venetus,  and  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, who'flourilhcd  about  five  hu:idrcd  years  ago, 
both  of  them,  mention  this  verticity  of  the  load- 
flone,  and  cite  for  it  a  book  of  Ariftntle's,  intitu- 
led, De  Lapide;  but  L'abeus  and  others  rather 
judge  that  book  to  be  the  work  of  fome  Arabic 
writer,  who  lived  not  many  years  before  the  days 
of  Albertus.  And,  indeed,  it  is  very  probable, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  loadftone's  polary  power 
and  diredtion  to  the  north  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients;  and  Pancirollus  juflly  places  it  among 
the  modern  inventions;  though  Levin  us  Lem- 
nius,  and  Coelius  Calcagninus  are  of  another  be- 
lief; but  their  ftrongeil  argumtiit  is  only  the  fol- 
lowing  pafiage  in  Plautus  : 

Hie  ventus  jam  fecundus  efl ;  cape  modo  verfo. 
riam. 

Now  the  word  "  verforiam''  they  interpret  to 
be  tlie  compafs ;  but,  accordirg  to  Pineda,  who 
has  particularly  difcuffed  this  matter,  and  to  Tur- 
ncbus,  Cabeus,  and  feveral  others,  it  rather  figi.i- 
lies  the  rope  that  helps  to  turn  the  fliip,  or  that 
makes  it  tack  about;  for  the  compafs  ihows  that 
the  Ihip  is  turned,  rather  than  contributes  to  its 
converfion.  As  for  the  long  expeditions  and 
voyages  of  the  ancients,  which  may  feeni  to  con- 
firm the  antiquity  of  this  invention,  it  is  not  im- 
probable, but  they  were  performed  by  the  help 
of  the  flars,  by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  by  keeping 
near  the  Toore  :  for  thus  the  Phoenician  naviga- 
tors, and  Ulyfies  too,  might  fail  about  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  anii  thus  likewife  might  Hanno  coaft 
about  Africa.  And  as  to  what  is  contended,  that 
this  verticity  of  the  loadftone  was  not  unknown 
to  Solomon,  who  is  prcfumed  to  have  had  a  uni- 
verfality  of  knowledge,  it  may  as  w'ell  he  averred, 
that  he  knev/  the  art  of  typography,  of  making 
guns  and  powder,  or  that  he  had  the  pliilofc.'pher's 
(lone,  though  he  fcnt  to  Ophir  for  gold.  It  can- 
not indeed  he  denied,  bu;  that,  befidcs  his  politi- 
cal wifdom,  he  was  very  knovi'ing  in  philoiophy  ; 
and  perhaps  too,  as  fome  believe,  from  his  philo- 
fophical  writings,  the  ancient  philofophers,  elpe- 
cially  Ariftotle,  who  had  the  afliftarce  of  the  ac- 
guifitions  of  Aksacder,   coliedcd   i^any  things 
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worthy  of  note;  yet  it  mud  be  granted,  that  i* 
he  knew  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  his  fiiips  were 
very  flow  failers,  fince  they  made  a  three  years 
voyage  of  it  from  Eziongcber  in  the  Red  Sea  to 
Ophir,  fuppofed  to  be  Taptobana,  or  Malaca,  in 
the  Indies,  which  is  not  many  months  (ail;  and 
fince  too  in  the  lame,  or  a  Icfs,  time,  Drake  and 
Cavendifh  performed  their  voyags  round  the 
earth. 

Moreover,  fome  are  of  opinion,  that  this  dJ- 
re«5tive  power  of  the  loadflone  depends  upon,  and 
is  derived  from  the  two  poles  of  the  heavens  i 
others  from  the  Ardtic  pole  only  :  Cardanus, 
from  the  tail  of  the  Bear;  Des  Cartes  from  I  know 
not  what  tradli<rious  point,  as  he  calls  it,  and 
which  he  imagines  to  be  I  know  not  where  too, 
beyond  the  heavens ;  Fracaflorius,  from  certain 
magnetic  mountains  under  the  Ardlic  Pole  :  Gu-» 
lielmus  Gilbertus,  from  the  earth  itfelf,  which,  as 
one  huge  loadftonc,  conforms  and  brings  into  its 
native  and  natural  fite,  that  is  to  fay,  towards  the 
north  and  fouth,  the  luadftone  ititlf,  as  a  fmall 
earth,  and  the  iron  as  its  offspring.  In  regard  to 
the  attracflive  virtue  of  the  loadfloi:e,  the  opinions 
likewife  are  different.  Thales,  Ariftotle  and  Hip- 
pias  afcribed  it  to  the  foal,  with  which  they  held 
it  to  be  endowed.  But  it  is  not  certain  what 
hands,  or  what  fenfes  nature  has  given  to  thia 
fione.  Cardanus  intimates  that  it  is  only  a  cer- 
tain appetite,  or  defire  of  nutriment,  that  makes 
the  loadllone  fnatch  the  iron  ;  and  according  to 
this  opinion,  Claudian  Epig.  4. 

Ex  ferro  meruit  vitam,  ferrique  rigore 
Vefcitur  :  has  dulccs  epulas,  ha:c  pabula  novit. 

And  Diogenes  Apolloniota,  lib.  ii.  Nat.  Qujeft« 
cap.  23.  conlirms  the  fame  opinion,  wiien  he  fays, 
that  there  is  humidity  in  iron,  which  the  drynefs 
of  the  magnet  feeds  upon.  Others  fly  to  fym- 
pathy,  and  certain  occult  qualities.  Fhe  opini- 
ons of  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius,  are 
explained  in  the  following  notes. 

Ver.  903.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  the  poet  only 
tells  us,  that  to  give  a  methodical  account  of  the 
attradtive  pov/er  of  the  loadftone,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  take  the  matter  higher,  and  to  repeat 
fome  of  the  maxims  he  has  taught  already. 

Vcr.  907.  In  thefe  thirteen  verfes,  he  premifes, 
I.  That  corpufcles  are  perpetually  flowing  from 
all  things  :  and  this  he  has  taught  before.  Book 
IV.  ver.  47.  et  feqq. 

Ver.  9»9.  This  and  the  ten  following  verfes; 
are  repeated  from  B.  IV.  ver.  240.  et  fcqq-  Con- 
fult  there  the  notes  upon  them. 

Ver.  920.  In  thefe  twenty-three  verfes,  he  pre- 
mifes,  II.  That  no  compound  body  is  lo  folid,  as 
not  to  confifl  of  fome  void  :  that  is  to  fay,  as  not 
to  contain  fome  empty  little  fpaces.  And  this  the 
poet  has  demonflrated  at  large.  B.  I,  ver.  40a, 
ct  fcqq. 

Ver.  93  V  This,  and  the  three  next  verfes  ar^ 
repeated  word  for  word,  from  book  i.   ver.  235'- 
though   Lucretius  varies  them   in   the  original  3 
but  the  fcflfe  indeed  is  the  fame. 
U  ^ 
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Ver.  939.  This  and  the  following  verfe  run 
thus  in  the  original, 

Q_uin  ferri  quoque  vim  penetrare  fuevit, 

Undique  qua  circum  corpus  lorica  cocrcit, 
Morbida  vis  quxcunquc  extrinfecus  infinuatur. 

This  paffage  has  puzzled  the  interpreters,  and  af- 
ter all,  they  know  not  well  what  to  make  of  it  : 
Creech  in  this  tranflition  has  followed  the  opi- 
nion of  none  of  them,  and  indeed  difapproves  of 
them  all  in  his  Latin  edition  of  Lucretius :  for, 
fays  he,  what  can  Lucretius  mffan  by  a  coat  of 
niail  ?  No  man  ever  believed,  that  the  infedlious 
power  of  difeafe  ever  pierced  through  a  coat  of 
mail.  He  diflikes  alfo  all  the  other  explications 
f;iven  by  the  feveral  other  annocators  to  this  paf- 
fage :  which  at  length  he  correiSls,  and  inftead  of 
"  morbida  vis,"  reads  "  fervida  vis;"  which  lec- 
tion, fays  he,  makes  all  thing=  plain  and  eafy  : 
for  often,  when  men  armed  from  head  to  foot, 
fcaled  the  wall«  of  a  city,  the  befieged  poured 
down  upon  them  melted  pitch,  fulphur,  fcalding 
vater,  &:c.  the  heat  r,f  which  pierced  through 
their  armour,  and  made  them  fcnfible  of  it.  This 
expofition  feems  the  moft  natural  of  any  that  have 
been  given  to  this  palTage,  and  agrees  befl  with 
the  preceding  part  of  the  argument.  But  he  is 
evidently  miftaken  in  the  interpretation  he  gives 
it  in  this  tranflation  and  thi>  may  ferve  for  one 
of  the  many  inflances  might  be  given,  that  he 
had  not  ftudied  his  author  fo  thoroughly,  when 
he  rendered  him  imo  Englifh,  as  afterwards, 
when  he  came  to  publifli  his  Latin  edition. 

Ver  943  In  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  the  poet 
premifes,  III  That  the  corpufcles  which  flow 
from  things,  do  not  agree  wirh  all  things,  nor  af- 
fe6t  them  alike,  or  in  cne  and  the  fame  manner. 
Thip  he  has  dcmonflrated  in  many  places  of  the 
preceding  books;  hut  chiefly  in  the  fourth. 

Ver.  957.  In  thefe  thirteen  verfes,  he  premifes, 
IV.  That  there  are  different  little  fpaces,  or 
pores  of  various  figures  in  all  comj'ound  bodies: 
from  whence  it  comes  to  pais,  that  all  things  can- 
not be  adapted  to,  n'.r  fi',  and  agree  with,  every 
one  of  them  this  he  has  proved  before,  in  the 
fecond  and  fourth  books  ;  and  confirrws  again  in 
this  place,  by  the  fame  examples  he  there  alleged 
in  proof  of  this  docSlrine 

Ver  970  In  thefe  three  verfes  he  concludes, 
and  lay«  .  tl.at  thefe  things  being  premifcd,  it  is 
eafy  to  difcover  and  underftaiid,  how,  and  for 
what  rcafon  the  loadftone  attrads  iron.  And  this 
is  what  he  is  going  next  to  cxjilain. 

V':r  973  Fpicurus  explained  two  feveral  ways 
the  attradlive  virtue  of  the  loadftone  ;  and  it  is 
ilrange  Lucretius  has  omitted  one  of  rhem  :  or 
rather  it  has  been  lolt  out  of  (he  text,  fince  what 
Lucretius  has  fo  carefi  lly  premifcd,  feems  more 
propf-rly  adapted  to  that  caufe,  rhaii  to  the  other 
that  remains  If  you  are  defirous  to  know  more 
of  it,  fee  Gaflendus  tome  ii.  p  129.  where  you 
will  find  many  things  by  which  this  dodlrinc  of 
Epicurus  IS  i'!uilrafcd,  and  fully  explained  But 
to  proceed  :  Lucretius  having  premifed  the  (our 
propoHtiontt  abovemcntiQned,  undertakes  in  this 
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place  to  fliow  the  reafon  why,  or  manner  how, 
the  loadftone  attradls  the  iron,  and  the  iron,  ctu 
the  other  hand,  is  carried  and  moves  towards  the 
loadflone.  To  this  end,  in  thefe  fourteen  verfes, 
he  teaches,  I.  That  many  corpufcles  flow  as  well 
from  the  loadftone  as  from  the  iron  ;  but  the 
greater  tjuantity,  and  the  more  ftrong  from  the 
magnet ;  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  air  is 
alw.ays  difperfed,  and  driven  away  to  a  greatef 
diftaiice  round  about  the  loadftone,  and  confe- 
quently,  that  fewer  empty  little  fpaces  are  made 
around  the  iron.  And  bccaufe,  when  the  iron 
is  placed  within  the  fphere,  as  they  fay,  of  the  air, 
that  is  removed  and  driven  away,  there  muft  be 
a  great  deal  of  void  fpace  between  that  and  the 
loadftone  ;  the  corpufcles  of  the  iron  fly  the  more 
freely  into  that  empty  fpace,  and  therefore  necel- 
farily  towards  the  magnet;  but  thofe  corpufcles 
of  the  iron  cannot  hurry  that  way  in  a  great  quan- 
tity, without  dragging  along  with  theni  the  par- 
ticles that  adhere  to  them,  and  by  confequence  the 
whole  mafs  of  iron. 

Ver.  987.  Thefe  five  verfes  Gaflendus  thus  ex- 
plains: inafmuch  as  the  iron  tends  indifcriminate- 
ly  upwards,  downwards,  acrois,in  a  word,  any  way, 
according  as  it  is  placed  above,  below,  on  one  fide, 
&c.  of  the  magnet;  the  poet  teaches,  that  it  could 
not  move  in  that  manner,  but  by  reafon  of  the  in- 
du(5lion  of  the  void,  into  which  the  corpufcles  of  the 
iron,  that  would  otherwife  move  downwards  only, 
are  carried  indifferently,  and  without  the  leaft  di- 
ftindtion.  1  bus  Gaflendus  believes,  that  chefe 
five  verfes  relate  to  the  explication  laft  above  pro- 
pofed ,  but  I,  fays  Creech,  am  of  another  opinion  : 
for  the  whole  matter  there  relates  to  the  corpuf- 
cles of  the  iron  leaping  forward  into  the  void, 
that  is  made  by  the  efBuviums  from  the  loadftone: 
but  here,  in  thefe  verfes,  the  little  bodies  are  pro- 
truded into  the  void  by  blows  :  therefore  they 
more  properly  belong  to  what  follows.  Creech, 
in  Edit  Lat. 

Ver.  992.  Lucretius  labours  hard  to  prove,  that 
the  motion  of  the  fteel  is  helped  forward  by  the  air, 
becaufe  of  its  certain  continual  motion  and  agita-. 
tion.  And  firft,  in  thefe  ten  verfes,  he  fays,  it  is 
afTifted  by  the  exterior  air,  which,  fince  it  is  al- 
ways driving  forward,  and  that  too  with  more 
force,  the  more  there  is  of  it,  cannot  but  pufti  en 
the  iron  into  that  place  where  there  is  leaft  air, 
and  coiifcquently  moft  void  :  which  muft  be  to- 
wards the  loadftone  Tlieii,  in  fix  verfes,  by  the 
interior  air,  which  for  the  fame  reafon.  fince  it 
always  agitates,  moves,  and  drives  forwaid  can- 
not but  begin  the  motion  towards  that  place, 
which  is  retidered  moft  void  and  empty. 

Ver.  ioc8.  Gaflendus  here  obferves,  that  Lu- 
cretius feems  to  have  fecn  that  experiment,  in 
wiiich  the  loadftone  fometimes  manifeftly  repels,' 
or  at  lealt  fccms  to  repel,  the  iron.  What  he 
means  is  this:  it  is  difcovered,  that  there  are  in 
the  loadflone  two  oppofite  parts  [we  now  com- 
monly call  them  poles ;  one  the  northern,  the 
other  the  fouthern],  to  one  of  which,  if  one  end! 
of  the  iron  needle  be  moved,  it  is  drawn  and  at-: 
traded  by  it ;  and  if  the  fame  end  of  the  needle 
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bo  afterwerds  applied  to  the  other  pole,  it  leaps, 
and  /<ems  to  be  repelled  from  ir.     But  that  great 
man,  fays  Creech,   indulges  himfelf  too  much  in 
his  iiwn  opii.ion  -.  for  che  poet  propofcs  nothing 
in  thtfe  veife-  concerning  the  flight  of  the  irrtn 
from  the  loadftone,  nor  do  any  of  the  following  j 
examples  fpeak  fully  <ii  it :   but  Lucretius  had  feen  ' 
litrle  rings,  and  filings  or  fcgments  of  iron,  when  , 
pu    into  a  vcfTel  of  brafs,  move  and  dance  about,  ; 
if  a  loadftone  were  applied  to   the  bottom  of  the  ' 
vefl"c-l  :  and,  perceiving  this  to   be  caufed  by  the 
int.rpofition   of  the  brafs   (thoujjh  the  fame  will  | 
hap;  en  if  giafs,  wood,  ftone,  or  any   other  fub-  I 
fla.  ce  be  iiiterpofed),  in  tlitjfe  twelve  verfes,  he 
gives  this  reifon  of  it.    That  feme  corpufcles  arc 
en.iited  from  ths  brafs   into   the  filings,   or  little 
bits  of  iron,  and  that  thefe  corpu'cles  fo  fill  up  the 
little  void  fpaccs  of  the   iron,   that  the   magnetic 
corpufcles,  which  come  rfterward-,  aid  are  trarf- 
mittcd    through    the    braf-,    finding    thefe    little 
empty  fpaces   already   taken    np,  heave  and  drive 
forward  the  bits  of  iron  with  all  the  ft:ength  they 
can.  j 

Ver   loio.  Steel  filings']    Lucretius  calls  them 
"  Samothracia   ferrea,"    which    were  hollow  iron 
rings,  made  to  open,   and    in  which   they  wore 
their  amulets:    ar  firft  the  "  Flamen  Dialis"  wore  I 
them  :  "  annulo,   nifi  pervio  cafToque,  ne  utitor."  j 
At  length  fcrvanrs  took  upon  them  to  wear  them  ;  j 
and,  in  the  age  of  Pliny  rhey  were  laid  over  v.  ith  j 
gold:  "  fervitia  jam  ftrrum  auro  cingurit;    alia 
per  fefe  mero  auro  decorant  :   cuju<  licentia  origo 
nomine  ipfo  in  Samothrace,  id  inftitutum  decla- 
rat."     Plin.  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  i. 

Ver.  1020  It  may  be  alked,  why  a  loadftone 
does  not  make  the  fi  ings  of  other  bodies  move  in 
like  manner  .'  The  poet  teaches  in  thefe  ten  verfes, 
that  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  are  either  too 
heavy  to  be  moved,  or  if  they  are  light,  they  are 
then  too  rare  ;  ini'onuich  that  the  corpufcles  of 
the  magnet  find  a  free  and  open  paffage  through 
them. 

Ver.  1030,  Hitherto  of  the  motion  of  the  iron 
towards  the  loadftone,  or  of  its  flight  from  it. 
Now,  as  to  its  adhrfion  to  it,  he  tells  us  iti  twenty 
verfes,  that  it  ought  not  to  feem  ftrange,  becaufe 
there  is  a  like  confrnt  and  agreement  between 
other  things  alfo,  which  refufe  to  be  joined,  or 
connected,  except  to  one  certain  thing  only. 
Thus  flones  are  cemented  with  plafter  and  lime  : 
boards  with  glue;  and  rhat  too  fo  ftrongly,  that 
the  plahks  themfelves  will  break,  rather  than  the 
glue  disjoin  :  water  mnigle;-  with  wine,  but  not 
with  oil  and  pitch  :  wool  is  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  the  purple  fifti  :  and  gold  is  foldered  with  fil- 
ver,  but  n.  t  with  lead;  which  nevcrtheltfs  lol- 
ders  l)rafs  to  brafs  And  thus  the  adhtfion  of  the 
fteel  to  the  ladftone  is  made  in  this  manner  :  on 
the  furface  of  the  magnet  there  are  hooks,  and  on 
the  furface  of  the  fteel  little  rings,  which  the 
Jiooks  catch  hold  of. 

Ver  10  .(3  Lucret.  "  glutine  taurino  :"  for  the 
ftrongeft  glue  was  made  of  the  ears  and  genitals 
of  bulls  :  "  glutinum  prseftantiflimiun  fit  ex  au- 
ribus  taurorum,  et  genitalibus."  Plin.  Nat.  tiifi. 
Jib„  xxviii.  cap.  17. 
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Ver.  1036.  Oil  and  heavy  pUcl'\  Both  of  them 
refufe  to  mix  with  water;  but  differenily  •  for  oil 
rifes  above  the  furface  of  the  water;  therefore 
Lucretius  here  calls  it  "  leve  olivum;"  but  pitch 
finks  to  the  bottom. 

Ver  1037.  The  purple  of  the  ancients  W3» 
dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  fhell-fifti,  called  Purpura ; 
it  was  found  in  a  white  vein,  running  through 
the  middle  of  the  mouth,  which  was  cut  out  and 
boiled  ;  and  the  blood,  ufed  in  dying,  produced 
the  colour  "  nigrantis  rofae  fuhlucentcm,"  wh)ch 
Pliny  fays  is  the  true  purple,  chough  there  were 
other  forts  too  of  it,  as  the  colour  of  violet,  hya- 
cynth,  &c.  Of  this  invention,  fee  Plin.  lib,  ix. 
cap,  38.  and  Pancirollus.  The  grtateft  fifliing 
for  'hefe  purples  was  at  Tyre;  ai-.d  there  was  the 
chief  manufadlure  and  trade  of  purple,  as  likevvifp 
the  firft  invention  of  it;  which  is  attribu'e.d  to 
Htrcule*  Tyrius,  who,  walking  upon  the  fhore, 
faw  his  dog  bite  one  of  ihofc  fifh,  and  ohferved 
his  mouth  all  ftained  with  that  excellent  coinur, 
which  gave  him  the  firft  hint  of  teaching  the 
Tyrians  hrjw  to  dye  with  it  :  from  this  invcntioa 
of  this  colour,  it  is  called  in  Greek  aXx^y:;  be- 
'caufe,  fays  Ariftotic,  lie  color,  it  i«.  as  it  wcic  aXct 
'i^yei,  the  woik  of  the  fea;  and  Plato  in  I  imaeus 
delmes  aXsfysv  to  be  red  minf^kd  with  white  and 
blaik.  bee  Gujl  Tyrerfis,  Pontif,  lib.  13.  B.:lli 
Sacri,  cap.  I.  where  he  Ipeaks  of  Tyre.  J'he 
purple  of  Africa,  a  country  nearer  to  the  fun,  was 
as  we  are  told,  for  that  real  p,  of  a  violet  colour ; 
the  ingredients  of  wl.ich  confift  of  much  white, 
and  a  litrle  red  :  but  t!ie  common  purple  now-a- 
days  is  as  the  beft  aitift.-  tell  Us,  a  mixture  of  a 
great  deal  of  red  and  a  little  black;  y,;t  the  Ty- 
rian  purple  is  generally  held  to  have  been  more 
inclining  to  red,  which  is  a  certain  mixture  of 
white  and  black,  or  rather  to  fcarlet  But  this 
f'lrt  of  purple,  ever  fince  the  fiihing  for  the  pur- 
pura, is  by  the  taking  of  Tyre,  come  into  the 
power  of  the  Turks,  has  been  totally  loft  :  not 
for  vk-ant  of  materials ;  for  the  fifh  is  ftiU  to  be 
found ;  but  becaufe  the  true  art  of  ordering  it  is 
no  longer  knovcn.  Pancirollus  tells  us,  wc  may 
guefs  at  the  colour  of  it  by  the  Italian  July-flower; 
and  that  it  was  not,  as  fome  believed,  like  the 
amethyft,  but  rather  like  the  ruby,  pyropus,  or 
carbuncle.  Some  will  have  it  to  have  refembled 
the  colour  of  the  elemental  fire  :  and  others,  that 
of  what  they  never  faw,  the  empyrean  heaven. 
But  to  guefs  wiat  the  col/ur  of  tiiis  true  purple 
was,  by  the  defcripticn,  which  the  ancient-  have 
left  ol  it,  we  may  call  to  mind,  that  Juvenal  calls 
it  "  ardens  purpura,"  flaming  purple;  and  we 
find  in  Cicero,  ■'  Q^i  fulgent  purpuia,"  who  ihine 
in  purple  .   which  .-itatius  yet  improves  : 

•'  Illius  c  rofco  fiammatur  purpura ^vultu  :" 

And  many  the  like  inftances  might  be  produced 
from  the  articnts,  of  the  relulgency  of  this  colour. 
Some  mention  a"  extraordinary  way  of  dyeing 
the  purple  colour  with  the  blof^d  of  apes  :  and  the 
Indian-  make  trial  i  f  the  beft  c  tnmon  purj  le,  by 
dn  ppi,nj;  fome  <iil  on  a  piece  of  purple  fi.k,  which, 
they  fay,  w.ll  not  ftain  it,  if  the  purp  c  be  good  :, 
but  thefe  two  particulars  I  mention  only  for  thp 
U  u  ij  ^ 
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fake  of  their  extravagancy.  Whatever  the  purple 
of  the  ancients  was,  our  purple  is  made  of  what 
the  druggifts  call  turnefol,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
vcrmiUon  and  blue  byffe,  or  cj'iinaber.  As  to 
the  ancient  wearing  of  purple,  Leinazzo,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  14.  obferves.  that  the  kinj;s  of  Troy,  and  the 
chief  of  the  nobility,  were  wont  to  drei's  them- 
felvesin  feveral  colours,  on  the  fcveral  days  v[  ihe 
week,  and  wore  a  particular  colour  on  each  day  ; 
and  that  the  chief  of  them  was  the  purple  :  thus 
on  Sunday  they  wore  yellow,  on  Monday  white, 
en  Tuefday  red,  on  Wednefday  blue,  on  I'hurf- 
d;iy  green,  on  Friday  purple,  and  on  Saturday 
black.  Now  the  reafm,  why  they  dreffcd  them- 
felves  in  purple  on  Friday,  may  have  been,  be- 
caufe  that  day  was  facred  to  Venus,  whofe  bulkiiis 
are  faid  to  have  been  red,  betv.(een  which  and 
yurple,  there  was  but  little  difference,  lays  the 
fame  Lomazzo,  in  the  place  above  cited.  He  far- 
ther obferves,  cap.  19.  ot  the  fame  book,  that  thty 
wore  likewife  feveral  colours  on  the  feftivals  of 
feveral  months  of  the  year :  in  thofe  that  haj- 
pened  in  January,  they  wore  white,  in  February 
afh-colour,  in  March  tawny,  in  April  dark  green, 
in  May  light-green,  in  June  carnation,  in  T<iiy  red, 
in  Augufl  yellow,  in  September  blue,  in  Odlober 
violet,  in  November  purple,  and  in  December 
black.  Now  the  month  of  November  was  under 
the  proteiftion  of  Diana  amongft  the  Romans,  who 
<lerived  themfelves  from  the  Trojans,  and  that 
goddefs,  like  Venus,  wore  red,  or  rather  purple, 
hufkins  :  and  therefore,  for  the  like  rcafon,  it  may 
be  conjedlared,  that  they  wore  purple  on  the  ho- 
lidays of  that  month.  Befidts,  in  November 
their  fellival  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  therefore 
they  might  probably  go  then  drcffed  in  purple  : 
for  many  of  the  R.oman  cuftoms,  as  well  as  their 
pretended  original,  were  derived  from  the  Tro- 
jans :  and  laftly,  that  author  takes  notice,  that  in 
fucceeding  ages,  whenever  the  emperor  himfelf 
went  into  the  field,  the  fiandard  was  of  a  jiurple 
colour.  Thus  wee  fee,  that  purple  was  anciently 
the  wear  of  princes  :  zi  d  therefore  honeft  Um- 
britius  in  Juven.  Sat.  3.  conceived  fo  great  indig- 
nation, that  the  meaner  fort  of  people  began  to 
clothe  themfelves  in  that  regal  colour,  that  he  al- 
leges it  as  one  of  the  reafons  of  his  retiring 
from  Rome :  "  Horum  ego  non  fugiam  conchy- 
lia  ?"  ver.  81,  And  Auguftus,  as  we  find  in  tiue- 
toniup,  in  his  life,  forbid  the  promifcuous  ul'e  of 
it :  for  which  Tacitus  commends  that  emperor, 
and  at  the  fame  time  gives  the  reafon  of  that 
prohibition  in  thcfe  words  :  "  Prsedare  vero  pru- 
dentcrque  Citfar  ordines  civium  velle  difcrimina- 
vit,  ut  fcilicet  qui  locis,  ordinibus,  digiiationibus 
anteflant,  cultu  quoque  difcernerentur."  Annal,  z. 
Yet  at  length,  liberty  prevailed  at  Rome,  and  the 
meaner  fort,  if  their  money  could  reach  it,  clothed 
themfelves  in  purple  ;  and  lived  as  in  the  Spartan 
commonwealth,  where,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
it  was  forbid  to  all  alike,  that  any  one  man  Ihould 
go  better  dreffed  than  another.  .     ,      . 

Ver.  1038    rhus  Waller  >: 
The  fleece  that  has  been  by  the  dyer  ftain'd, 
i^ever  again  its  nativs  vvhitenefs  gain'dy  ■ 


Ver.  l:;40.  Scolder.]  Wl.at  the  goldfmiths  till? 
to  folder  gold,  is  called  boiax,  a  fort  of  chryfocol, 
which  is  a  kind  of  mineral,  found  like  fand  in 
hiines  of  brafs,  filver,  or  gold. 

Ver.  1045.  Here  Lucretius  tells  us,  that  the 
junAure  i'*  moft  (Irong,  and  the  miion  mod  firm 
and  lading,  between  things,  whofe  parts  exadlly 
correfpond  and  fquare  with  one  another  :  thofe 
thitigs,  fays  he,  whofe  textures  mutually  anfwer 
to  one  another,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  ca- 
vities of  this  thing,  agree  with  the  plenitudes  t.f 
that  and  the  caviues  of  that  with  the  plenitudes 
of  this,  may  be  conjoined  moft  eafily,  and  in  the 
ftridleft  manner :  an  •  fome  things  may  bs  fo 
joined  to  others,  as  if  they  were  faflened  together 
with  hooks  and  rings :  and  in  this  manner  it  is, 
that  the  loadftone  fcems  connefted  to  the  fteel. 

Thus  our  poet  concludes  his  difputation  con- 
cerning this  wonderful  {tone  :  which  is  alone  fuf- 
ficient  to  humble  the  towering  arrogance  of  pry- 
ing man,  and  to  baffle  and  mock  his  vain  pretence 
to  knowledge  ;  iince  he  never  could  attain  to  the 
diicuvery  of  what  it  is,  nor  of  the  great  power, 
that  ihe  Divine  V,''ildom  has  beftowed  upon  it  : 
well  may  it  be  (lyled  Herculean,  it  being  infu- 
perable  on  many  accounts :  the  ancients  knew 
fcarce  any  thing  of  it ;  and  the  modern  philofo- 
phers,  that  they  m'-jjht  feeni  to  be  ignorant  of  no- 
thing, pretend  to  expluin  this  hidden  itcret  of  na- 
ture ;  but  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  have  on- 
ly involved  it  in  yet  gttater  difficulties  :  for  what 
is  more  abfurd,  or  more  repugnant  to  common 
obfervation,  than  to  imagine  to  otifelves,  that  the 
Vi^hole  earth  is  conipa(ilfd  of  folid  iron,  or  than  to 
call  it  the  great  load  Hone,  whofe  purer  legmen  ts 
do  now  and  then  by  chance  fall  into  our  hands. 
Is  it  thus  that  we  philoiophize,  and  think  it  bet- 
ter to  pervert  than  iuffer  things  to  lis  hid  in  the 
infcrutable  majefly  of  nature  ^  i.uctetius  endea- 
voured to  difcovcr  the  caufe  of  a  mofl  notorious 
elfeiS,  viz.  Why  iron  runs  to  the  loadftone,  and 
obftinatcly  adheres  to  it  ?  But  letting  fail  iniptu- 
dentiy,  was  ihipwrecked  in  the  port.  His  firfh 
affertion  is,  that  tlic  corpufcles  of  the  loadftone 
ftrike  and  chaie  away  the  air  :  but  this  we  know 
by  experience  to  be  falfe  ;  for  the  water  is  not 
moved,  when  a  loadfti  ne  is  put  under  the  vellel 
that  ccintains  it  :  neither  will  you  find  the  air  to 
be  moved,  if,  for  trial's  fake,  by  the  exhalation 
that  fteeuis  from  a  ccnfcr,  or  the  vapour  of  hot 
v.*ater,  you  render  it  fo  thick,  that  from  pcripicu- 
ous  it  become  confpicuous  ;  for  the  fmokt  wiil 
go  alike  forward,  whether  you  a;..ply  the  load- 
ftone, or  take  it  away:  and  if  no  force  be  offered 
to  the  medium,  the  loadftone  will  ftill  ftrongly 
attradl  the  fteel:  therefi  re  the  place  is  not  made 
empty,  nor  the  air  expelled  :  but  grant  the  fpace 
to  be  void,  whence  proceeds  that  great  fedulity 
of  the  ftcel,  to  fill  immediately  the  vacant  place  ? 
If  it  be  anl'wertd,  from  the  eftablifhed  order  of 
things,  to  the  end,  nothing  in  C^i  univerfe  may 
be  void  of  body  ;  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  then 
overthrows  their  opinion,  who  hold  the  void  to 
be  the  fecoinl  principle  of  natural  things.  Ee- 
fides,  corpufcles  flow  no  Ids  frcm  the  iron,  thaCi 
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liroJtt  the  magnet :  therefore,  if  the  effluviums  of 
the  iron  have  filled  the  vacant  fpace,  why  is  not 
the  ring  ftopped,  and  why  does  it  haften  onward? 
If  it  be  anfwered,  that  it  is  driven  forward  by  ex- 
ternal air,  why  is  not  that  protrufion  perpetual, 
even  while  the  magnet  is  away  ?  And  whence 
proceeds  this  inconfiancy,  that  compels  the  air  to 
renounce  its  natural  gravity,  and  move  by  afcent  ? 
Nor  is  the  internal  air,  included  in  the  ring,  of 
any  greater  moment  :  For  fince  the  iron  emits 
corpul'cles  on  all  fides,  why  does  it  incline  and 
move  one  way  rather  than  another  ?  Befides:  how 
ill  does  what  Lucretius  here  affcrts,  that  the  air 
refides  in,  and  fills  up  the  pores  or  open  pafTages 
of  concrete  bodies,  agree  with  his  dodrine  of  a 
void,  which  he  endeavoured  before  to  perfuade 
Uf  to  believe,  and  which  he  grounded  on  thole 
very  pores  of  bodies  ?  In  vain,  therefore,  has  been 
the  fearch  of  our  poet  into  this  miraculous  fecret 
of  nature,  fince  it  has  led  kim  imawares  into  ar- 
gumenti,  that  tend  to  the  confutation  of  that 
philofophy,  which  he  has  been  labouring  to  efla- 
biifh. 

Ver.  1050.  Hitherto  our  poet  has  lieendifputing 
of  the  things,  that  are  commonly  faid  to  be,  "  fe- 
cundiim  naturam,"  natural  :  he  is  now  going  to 
try  the  flrength  of  his  philofophy  in  thofe,  which 
by  the  phyficians  are  called,  "  prseter  naturam," 
preternatural  ;  and  thefe  are  held  to  be  three  : 
I.  Difeafe.  II.  I'he  caufe  of  difeafe.  U\.  The 
fymptom,  or  the  efTedl,  accident,  or  pafilon,  at- 
tending any  ficknefs  :  for  lymptom,  in  the  gene- 
ral acceptation  of  the  word  figniCes.  whatever 
happens  to  an  animal  preternaturally  :  i.  e.  dif- 
eafe, and  the  internal  caufe  of  difeafe,  together 
.  with  whatever  fupervenes  in  the  difeafe.  As  to 
what  relates  to  the  caufe  of  difeafes,  and  their 
.  fymptoms,  Lucretius  takes  but  little  notice  :  for 
he  diidains  common  difeafes;  and  is  going  to 
treat  of  plagues  only,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
"  caufes  of  them.  And  here  we  may  take  notice, 
that  phyficians  allow  two  forts  of  difeafes,  which 
they  call,  "  communes,  &  fparfim  vagantes,"  com- 
mon difeafes,  and  fuch  as  wander  here  and  there, 
and  come  not  after  an  ordinary  manner  :  thefe 
lafl:  Hippocrates  in  his  language  calls  a-rojaSixiv' 
the  difeafes  they  call  common,  are  thofe  that  are 
peculiar  and  naturally  incident  to  one  place  or 
country ;  for  which  reafon  they  are  likewife  cal- 
led Eudemii,  that  is  to  fay,  regional ;  and,  becaufe 
they  often  feize  many  perfons,  popular  or  vulvar; 
but  by  the  Gr«ek«  i'Ti^yi^umoi,  i.  e.  public  or  uni- 
verfal.  Now  if  thele  difeafes,  befides  that  they 
feize  many  perfons  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  one 
and  the  fame  place,  have  this  to  boot,  that  they 
kill  many  perfons  likewife,  they  are  then  called  a 
plague  •  by  the  Greeks  Xci,ah?  -,  by  the  Latins 
*'  peftis,  a  pafcendo,"  in  like  manner  as,  accorcung 
to  Ilidorus,  prflilcntia  is  faid,  "  quafi  paflulantiu, 
quod  veluti  incendium  depufcit  "  becaufe  it  con- 
lunies  and  devours  like  a  burning  flame.  But  in 
the  art  of  phyfic,  difeafes  likewife  admit  of  ano- 
ther diftiniSion ;  t.nken  from  their  longer  or 
ihortcr  duration  ;  for  fome  difeafes  are  lingering, 
and  of  long  continuance ;  for  wblch  reafon,  they  are 


called  chronic,  from  ;^-2evo;,  time:  others  difpatch 
the  patient  in  a  little  time,  or  elf&.he  recovers, 
and  therefore  they  are  called  acute  :  I  now  return 
to  Lucretius,  who  feems  to  imply,  that  the  only 
tokens  of  an  offended  and  angry  deity,  that  he  has 
left  unmentioned,  are  epidemical  difeafes  and 
plagues :  and  if  there  be  nothing  wonderful  and 
divine  in  thefe  things  neither,  we  may  then  in- 
deed difcldim,  and  bid  adieu  to  all  providence. 
But  our  poet  tells  us,  that  there  is  no  need  of  much 
ceremony,  nor  to  beat  about  the  bufli,  to  difcover 
the  caufes  of  plagues  :  for,  fays  he,  in  eight 
verfes,  as  in  the  univerfe,  there  are  many  cor- 
pijfcles  that  arc  healthful  to  man,  and  other  ani- 
mal-, fo  there  are  many  too  that  are  noxious  and 
deadly.  Now,  when  thefe  noxious  corpufcles, 
whether  they  arife  out  of  the  earth,  or  whether 
they  fall  down  from  the  fkies,  fill  the  air,  it  grows 
difeafed  and  infe<5lious;  and  thus  plagues  and  con- 
tagions enter  into  the  bowels  of  men  and  other 
animals.  If  we  will  not  allow  of  thefe  foreign 
corpufcles,  he  bids  us,  in  feven  verfes,  fearch  into 
the  air  itfelf,  and  we  fhall  find  the  caufe  of  this 
great  calamity  and  deflru(ftion  :  for  the  air  of  dif- 
ferent countries  is  different,  and  that  which  is 
healthful  to  the  native  inhabitants,  is  unhealtliful 
to  foreigners,  who  are  not  ufed  to  it :  and  this, 
fays,  our  poet,  in  nine  verfes,  is  the  reafon,  that 
certain  difeafes  are  peculiar  to  certain  countries  : 
then  he  teaches,  in  feven  verfes,  that  when  the  air 
of  our  region  is  blown  into  another,  the  whole  aic 
of  the  flcy  muft  of  iiccefTity  be  corrupted ;  and 
thu',  fays  he,  in  twelve  verfes,  the  fprings  and 
lierbs  are  infedted ;  or  the  corrupted  air  itfelf 
proves  mortal.  LalUy,  he  confirms  this  difputa- 
tiun,  by  the  example  of  that  memorable  plague 
which  happened  in  Athens,  during  the  heat  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war.^nd  defcribcs  it  at  large  in 
one  hundred  and  fixty-five  verfes. 

Here  we  muft  obferve,  that  our  tranflator  ha$ 
not  fully  rendered  the  beginning  of  this  difputa- 
tion  ;   which  in  the  original  is  as  follows : 

Nunc,  ratio  quE  fit  morbis,  aut  unde  repente 
Mortiferam  pofht  cladem  confiare  coorta 
Morbida  vis  hominum  generi  pecudumque  eater- 
vis,^ 
Expediam. 

In  which  verfes  the  poet  propofes,  that  ha  is  now 
going  to  treat  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  difeafes,  tha*: 
are  mortal  both  to  men,  "  pecudumque  catervis," 
and  to  beads  .  of  which  lalt  our  interpreter  has 
taken  no  notice;  though  it  be  certain,  that, 
p'agues  arc  not  peculiar  to  man  alone;  but  pro- 
niifcucus  and  common  to  beafts  likewife  ;  as  fhall 
be  fhown  by  and  by  in  our  note  on  ver.  1087. 

Ver.  105  J.  In  thefe  eight  verfes  the  poet  fays, 
that  the  caufe  of  difeafes  may  be  afcribed  to  the 
very  noxious  nature  of  the  air  itfelf;  and  teaches, 
how  the  air  comes  to  be  morbiferous  :  for,  fays 
he,  mauy  atoms,  tha'  bring  both  difeafe  ^nd  death, 
are  contir.uaily  flying  to  and  fro  in  the  air ;  as 
mai.y  others  are  likewife,  that  are  healthful  and 
VH.\i,  ir  conducing  to  the  maintenance  and  pre- 
fcrvation  of  life  :  but  thofe  difeafed  and  licktf 
U  «  iij 
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atoms  fall  f<-om  withou''  into  the  air  .  Heing  either 
fent  from  above  out  of  rhe  Iky.  or  raifcd  up  from 
beiuuth  out  of  the  earth,  wl.ei.tver  it  ha»  contradl- 
ed  any  fi  thy  and  imwholefonie  ftfnch,  by  being 
drenched  with  exceflive  and  unftafonablc  ran  s, 
and  pierced  by  the  fcorthing  beai  s  of  the  lun. 
Hippocratc;  too  held  the  air  that  lurroui.os  us,  ty 
be  the  mull  general  and  common  caufe  if  all  dif 
eales  :  for  tne  air,  fay-  he,  varying:  from  its  pro- 
per nature,  whilll  it  is  altcrco,  corrupted,  or  de- 
fied, infeds  slmoft  all  the  animal-  that  breathe 
■within  the  circuit  of  it  :  bur  ■whether  there  be  ary 
otlier  common  caufi.s  of  diieaics,  or  the  air  alone 
be  to  bianic,  we  will  examine  by  and  by. 

Ver.  1 06 1.  In  thele  fevcn  verfc!,  the  poet  be- 
ing .ibout  10  advance  a  pofition,  that  may  fecm 
incredible  to  fuch  as  have  had  no  experience  of  it, 
concerning  the  difeafed  and  noxiou.s  power,  that  by 
fome  means  01  other  is  imparted  to  the  air,  and 
percej  tible  to  none  of  the  fenfes,  alleges  by  way 
of  example,  the  inconveniencies  and  harms,  that 
happen  to  us  in  an  air,  to  which  we  have  not  been 
accuttomed,  even  though  that  air  be  not  in  the 
leaft  tainted  or  corrupted  :  and  he  confirms,  that 
the  air  of  one  climate  is  different  from  that  of 
anothtr  :  for,  no  doubt,  the  air,  that  furrounds 
Great  Britain,  fays  he,  is  quite  different  from  the 
air  of  i!-gypt  •  nor  is  the  air  in  Pontus  lefs  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Gadis  and  ./Ethiopia  :  the 
truth  of  which  is  daily  experienced  by  luth  as  tra- 
vel into  foreign  countries ,  and  from  this  difference 
of  air  ptoceed  the  different  colours  and  com- 
plexions of  n.en.  AriUotle  too  argues  to  the  fame 
purpofe  in  his  treanfe,  "  de  aere,  aquis,  &  locis." 

Ver.  1063.  This  reafon  is  not  to  be  controvert- 
ed ;  for  die  difference  of  air,  and  change  of  water, 
are  olten  prejudicial  to  travellers  into  foreign 
covntries  :  the  baniflied  Ovid  had  therefore  juft 
reafon  to  complain,  that 

■*  Nee  ccelum  feiimus,  nee  aquis  affuefclmus  iftis." 

Ver.  1064.  Thi?,  and  the  three  following 
verfes  run  thus  in  the  original ; 

Nam  quid  Britanniscoeum  diffcrre  putamus, 

Et  quod  in  JEgypto  ell,  qua  inundi  claudicat  axis.^ 

Quidve,  quod  in  Foiuo,  cil  diffcrrt  a  Gadibus,  at- 

que 
Ufque  ad  nigra  virum  percotflaque  fa;c!a  calore  ? 

In  which  verfes  the  poet  confirm.«  by  example?, 
his  lafl  afferdon,  concerning  the  difference  of  air 
in  different  climates :  and  inilanees  in  the  air  of 
Egypt  as  oppofed  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  from 
•whence  Egypt  is  dilfant  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Mediterranean  fta  :  btTides,  by  Egypt,  wfjch  is  a 
country  of  ,'\frica,  he  mtans  the  fi  nth  part  of  the 
world,  and  by  Britain  the  north  :  by  Pontus  which 
is  a  country  «f  Greece,  he  means  the  call  part  of 
the  wi  rid  ;  and  by  the  Cades,  which  are  iflands 
in  the  occidental  ocean,  where  Euroj^e  is  divided 
from  Africa,  he  means  the  well  part  of  it  :  for  he 
chofe  to  mention  thofe  four  ylacet,  becaufe  they 
were  the  moft  noted,  that  in  hi-  days  were  be- 
lieved to  be  the  farthefl  uiftant  from  one  another  : 
■that  is  to  (ay,  two  irom  the  n&rth  to  the  f«uth, 
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B. itain  and  E^jypt,  which  is  the  f!iftance  of  latiU  ' 
tude  :  and  tv;o  fr..m<the  eaft  to  the  wefl,   Pontus 
and  Gade-,  which  is  the  diftarce  of  longitude. 

Ver.  1065.  AV/if  ]  Of  this  r.ver  we  have  Ipokea 
at  large  in  ihe  note  on  ver.  JZi   of  this  book. 

Ver.  ic66.  Pontus  i«  a  country  of  Afia  the 
Lefs,  lying  between  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and 
the   Luxine  (ea. 

Vjr.  1067.  Lucretius  mean-  the  air  of  Mauri- 
tania, or  .Ethiopia,  in  which  countries  the  natives 
are  hlack. 

Ver  ic68.  In  thefe  nine  verfes  the  poet  pro- 
duces inftatices  of  certain  countries,  that  are  ob- 
noxious to  certain  difeales,  by  realon  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  air  ■  thus,  fays  he,  thelepr'fy  is  f're- 
qui^nt  in  Egypt  only;  the  Athenians  are  fubjetfk 
to  'he  goir,  &c. 

Ver  1070.  Galen  feems  to  fubfcribe  to  this 
opinion  cjf  Lucretiu«,  who  beheves,  that  the  !c- 
profy  i<  a  dileafe  that  infefts  the  country  of  Egypt 
only ;  for,  in  his  I'econd  book  to  Glauco,  chap, 
xiii.  he  fays.  That  in  Alexandria,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
many  are  aflliifled  v.ith  the  leprofy,  by  reafon  of 
the  food  they  eat,  and  of  the  heat  of  the  coun- 
try; But  in  Germany  and  Myfia  this  difeafe  i» 
very  feldom  known ;  nor  has  it  fcarce  ever  ap- 
peared among  the  Scythians,  who  are  drinkers  of 
milk  :  Yet  it  is  very  frequent  at  Alexandria,  for 
the  reafon  above  mentioned;  for  they  feed  upon 
boiled  meal,  and  Imtiles,  and  periwinkles,  and 
eat  many  things  that  are  dried  with  fait :  nay, 
fome  of  them  eat  afies  flclh,  and  fome  other 
things,  that  breed  a  thick  and  melancholic  hu- 
mour. And  the  air  of  the  country  being  hot,  the 
motion  of  the  humours  is  driven  towards  the  fkin. 
Thus  Galen.  But  Celfus,  lib  iii.  cap.  24,  is  more 
in  the  right  as  to  this  difeafe  ;  for,  though  he  fays 
indeed,  that  it  is  alrooft  unknown  in  Italy,  yet  he 
owns  it  to  be  very  frequent  in  fevcral  othtr  coun- 
tries. In  the  lad  age,  the  leprofy  was  not  un- 
common in  Germany ;  and  A.  Parens  relates, 
that  in  Spain,  and  all  over  Africa,  there  are  more 
lepers  than  in  the  refl  of  the  world  ,  and  more  in 
Guienne,  and  the  fouth  parts  of  France,  than  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  that  kingdom.  If  we  may 
believe  Pliny,  lib.  x'x  cap.  16.  it  was  altogether 
unknown  in  Italy,  till  the  time  of  Pompey  the 
G  eat;  when  it  was  lirft  brought  thithtr,  but  foon 
Ci.rcd  and  txtinguifhed.  Yet  hillory  informs  us, 
that  it  br.ke  oi;t  again  in  that  country,  in  the 
days  of  Conitantine  the  Great,  who  was  himlclf 
afflidled  wi'h  it;  till,  having  rcfufed  to  m;ike  ufc 
of  the  impious  bath  of  human  blood,  hu  was 
prtfcribed  to  him  as  a  remedy  for  that  diieafe,  he 
was,  in  the  Lateran  church,  bathed  in  thi  fount 
of  holy  buptif'ii,  by  the  Roman  pontiff  .-^yivefter, 
and  cured  at  once  of  cither  leproly.  Nor  is  it  un- 
likely, but  thai  the  emperor  might  have  been  ad- 
viled  to  that  cruel  immcrfion  in  the  blood  of  in- 
f.ints,  by  fome  Egyptian  or  other;  efpecially  if 
what  Pliny  fays  be  truf  :  That  when  this  difeafe, 
which  was  peculiar  to  Egypt,  happened  to  feizc 
any  of  the  kings  of  that  countiy,  it  was  fatal  to 
their  fubjedls;  for  to  cure  it,  they  were  wont  to 
bathe  their  throne*  in  human  blood ;  "  JEgypti 
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pecuii:ire  hoc  malum,  et  cum  in  reges  incidiflet, 
populis  funebre  :  quippe  in  balneis  folia  tempera- 
buntur  humano  fanguine  ad  niedicinam  earn." 
Plin.  Nat  HiiK  lib.  xix.  cap.  16.  Mofes  in  Exod. 
chap.  is.  ver.  10.  calls  it  "  ulcus  inflationuni  j^er- 
minans  in  htiniine  ;"  which  Jun.  and  rre'irel.  ex- 
Jilain,  "  erumpens  multis  pulliilis  '  fprouting  out 
with  many  blains,  &c.  I'hit  difcai'e  is  one  of  tiie 
curfes  with  which  the  dilobcdience  to  God  is 
threatened.  Deut.  chap,  xviii.ver.  27  "  The  Lord 
fhall  fmite  thee  with  the  blotch  of  tgypt,"  &c. 
which  likewife  confirms  what  Lucretius  here 
fays  ;  and  perhaps  gave  occafion  to  the  calumny 
which  Trogus  Pompeius,  Diodorus  Siculu*,  Ta- 
citus, and  other  heathens  caft  upon  the  Hebrews, 
that  they  were  expelled  out  of  Egypt  for  being 
fcabby  and  leprous;  which  miflake  was  eafy  :  in- 
ftead  of  being  difmiffed  for  having  bmught  th<Te 
difeafes  upon  the  Egyptians.  The  Latins  call  it 
"  elephantiafis,"  becaufe  it  makes  the  furface  of 
the  body  rough  with  black  wannifh  ipots,  and 
dry  parched  fcales  and  fcurf,  like  the  (kin  of  an 
elephant.  It  is  a  contagious  difeafe,  and  incur- 
able, if  not  taken  in  time;  for  it  fpreads  over  the 
whole  fkin,  almoft  like  a  cancer. 

Ibid.  Egypt."]  This  country  was  fo  called  from 
..ffigyptus,  tne  brother  of  Dauaus,  whom  the  fame 
jli^gyptus  flew,  and  n-igned  there  fixty-eight 
years.  It^was  called  before,  Melas,  Aeria,  Aera, 
Ogygia,  Hephceftia,  Melamboles,  and  by  feveral 
other  names  The  Hebrews  called  it  Mifraim 
and  Chus.  It  is  divided  by  Mela  into  two  parts, 
Delta  and  Thebais  :  In  the  time  of  Amafjs  it 
had  iOQiO  cities,  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  3000 
It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  with  the  Red  bea  on 
the  weft  with  Cyrene,  nn  the  north  with  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  on  the  fouth  with  Habaflia 

Ver.  1071  Nilus."]  Of  this  river  fee  above,  in 
the  note  on  ver.  922 

Ver.  Kjya.  AtLens.]  Of  this  city  we  have  fpok- 
en  in  the  note  on  the  firll  verfe  of  this  book. 

Ver.  1075.  Ojjhids  the  feet.']  In  like  manner  as 
the  ..Egyptians,  fays  Lucretius  by  realon  of  the 
air  of  their  country,  were  fubjedl  to  the  leprofy, 
fo  too  were  the  Athenians,  for  the  very  fame 
caufe,  fubje«5l  to  the  gout. 

rbid.  Achaia  hurts  the  fight.]  A  part  of  FelopoH- 
nefus  was  called  by  this  name ;  as  was  likewife 
the  whole  country  of  Greece;  from  one  Achaus, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter,  or  Zuthus,  who  reigned  there. 
What  Lucretius  fays  of  the  countries  being  hurt- 
ful to  the  eyes,  we  mufl  take  his  word  for.  I 
know  nothing  to  the  contrary. 

Ver.  1074.  What  our  poet  fays  in  thefe  three 
verfes,  may  be  confirmed  by  many  examples :  The 
air  of  Florence  is  prejudicial  to  the  brain,  but  ve- 
ry beneficial  to  the  legs;  and  the  air  of  Pifa  is 
diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  Florence,  not- 
withftanding  that  thofe  two  cities  are  not  at  moft 
above  forty  miles  dillant  from  each  other,  fays 
Nardius.  Thus  too  the  air  of  Paris,  lays  Fayus, 
is  very  dangerous  to  wounds  in  the  head,  &c. 

Ver.  1077.  In  thefe  four  verfes,  he  concludes, 
that  all  peliilential  dillempcrs  proceed  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  air  ;  which,  bting  unhealtbful 


to  us,  creeps  unheeded  by  tis  into  our  limbs  and 
bodies,  in  like  manner  as  a  mift,  orfmoke;  and 
wherever  it  enters,  it  difiurbs  and  changes  all 
things^  and  caufes  us  all  to  fall  fick.  Or,  that 
when  that  inffdled  air  corner  into  our  country,  it 
corrupts  the  whcle  air  of  it ;  from  whence  arifes 
a  regional  diftemper,  which  Ipreads  itfclf  through 
manv  places. 

Vtr.  1081.  In  thefe  twelve  verfes  the  poet,  left 
rhofe  feeds  of  peftilence  (hnuld  be  thought  to  be 
grown  weary  with  the  length  of  their  journey, 
and  to  remain  pendulous  in  the  lazy  air,  aflignii 
them  fixed  and  certain  itations,  where  they  fall 
and  fettle  :  For,  fays  he,  fume  of  them  fall  into 
the  waters,  others  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
the  feveral  forts  of  the  foods  of  animals  :  And 
this  is  the  reafon,  why  a  plague  fometimes  equal- 
ly feizes  both  men  and  cattle.  Thus  he  acknow- 
ledges the  air  to  be  the  fole  caufe  of  plagues. 


WHETHER  PLAGUES  ARE  PROMfSCfJ- 
OUS  AND  COMMON  TO  ALL  SORTS 
OF  ANIMALS. 

Our  authors  of  bed  credit  teftify,  that  murrains', 
which  are  plagues  in  cattle,  precede,  accompany, 
or  follow  any  peftilential  mortality  in  men.  I'hey 
precede,  when  noxious  and  fickly  vap"urs  exhale 
from  the  earth  ;  which  vapcur.',  the  cattie,  as  they 
feed,  receive  fiift  into  their  bodies,  and  are- feized 
with  a  deadly  difeafe.  A  mortality  of  this  nature 
was  obferved  to  happen  in  the  kingdom  of  Naple?, 
in  the  year  1617  ;  when,  after  exceirive  rain;, 
that  had  continued  for  many  days  together,  with- 
out almoft  any  inters- iffion,  and  had  laid  under 
water  all  the  plains  of  the  country,  the  cattle  eat 
the  grafs,  as  it  fprung  out  of  the  ground,  while  it 
was  yet  flimy,  and  full  of  mud  :  This  caufed  a 
putrilaginou-  difeafe  in  their  jaws  and  throats, 
which  foon  fuffocatcd  and  killed  them  ;  and  ne- 
ctliity  compelling  the  Neapolitans  to  flaughter 
fome  of  thefe  infedled  cattle  for  the  butchery, 
whoever  eat  of  the  flefli  of  them,  were  feized 
with  the  fame  difeafe,  which  by  this  means  fpread 
itfclf  in  a  fliort  time  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  fwtpt  away  a  vaft  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
Pliny  too  mentions  a  like  peftilence,  which  fell 
on  bcafts  one  year,  and  on  men  the  next ;  "  quas 
priore  anno  in  boves  ingruerat,  co  verterat  in  ho- 
mines," fays  he,  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  xli.  cap.  9.  An4 
Silius  (talicus,  fpeaking  of  a  plague,  fays, 

Vim  primam  fenfere  canes;  mox  nubibus  atris 
Fiiixit  deficiens,  penna  labente,  vulucrisj 
Inde  ferae  lylvis  Iterni —— 

And  Ovid  to  the  fame  purpofe  Cngs : 

Strage  canum  primd,    volucrumque,    aviumque, 

boumque, 
Inque  feris  lubiti  deprenfa  potentia  morbi  eft. 

To  which  I  add  the  following  verfes  of  Drvden, 
defcribing  the  plague  at  Thebes,  in  his  tragedy  of 
CEdij^us : 

U  U  iiij 


CSo 
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-The  raw  damps 


Will  flaj:;!^y  wings  fly  heavily  about, 
Scatterintj  their  peftilential  cold^  ami  rheums 
Through  all  the  lazy  air  :   Hence  murrains  follow 
On  bleating  flicks,  and  on  the  lowing  herds  ; 

At  laft  the  malady 

Grew  more  domellic  ;  and  the  faithful  dog' 
Dy'd  at  his  matter's  feet ;  and  next,  his  niafler  : 
For  all  thof;;  plagues,  which  earth  and  air  had 

brooded, 
Firft  on  inferior  creatures  try'J  their  force, 
And  lail  they  feiz'd  on  man. . 

Benc^c!,  as  the  murrain  in  brute  beads  often  pre- 
cedes the  plague  in  man  ;  fo  too,  as  mofl:  authors 
have  rightly  obfcrved,  it  no  lefs  frequently  ac- 
coiupanics  it;  and  the  rational  and  irrational  ani- 
mals mutually  impart  the  inf&flion  to  one  ano- 
ther. Thus  Thucydides,  fpeaking  of  the  plague 
t>f  Athen?,  which  our  poet  is  going  to  defcribe, 
fays,  That  the  birds  and  hearts,  that  ufe  to  feed 
on  human  flefli,  though  many  bodies  lay  above 
ground  unburied,  either  avoided  to  come  at 
them,  or,  if  they  tafted,  periflied  :  Ta  yao  'Jfvm, 
xa.)  Ti iod.'^oici ,  c<ra  u.\lou'Kuv  LTt\''\a.t,  '!ro'>0^oji  ardipuiv 
yiyicuivtav,  i{  if  z^^oanet,  >!,  y.^ira/^iya,  ciit^Setfiiro. 
*f  hucyd.  To  which  he  adds,  I'hat  by  the  dogs 
this  effeifl  was  feen  much  clearer,  becaufe  they  are 
familiar  with  men  :  li  11  kv^i;,  fays  he,  f/,a.XXcv  cc'kt- 

^riffii  -rajfei^c-j  t5  arro^aitovln; ,  Cia    to    ?u:}txiTae^Ki. 

Boccace,  in  the  Prccemium  to  his  Decameron, 
fpeaking  of  the  violent  plague  that  raged  in  Italy, 
in  the  year  1548,  fays  exprefsly,  and  of  his  own 
knowledge,  that  the  nature  of  the  pellilence  was 
fuch,  that  it  imparted  its  contagion  not  only  from 
jman  to  man  ;  but  that  if  the  clothes  of  a  perfon 
infe^ed  with  that  difcafe,  or  dead  of  it,  were 
touched  by  any  animal  of  another  fpecies,  it  not 
only  infected  that  animal  with  the  fame  diftem- 
per,  but  ki'led  him  in  a  very  fliort  time.  Then 
he  adds,  what  he  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of: 
'i  hat  the  tattered  clothes  of  a  poor  man,  who  died 
of  that  peftilence,  being  thrown  into  the  high- 
way, two  hogs  came  up  to  them,  and  after  they 
had,  as  their  cuftcm  is,  tumbled  them  about  with 
their  fiiouts,  taking  them  in  their  teeth,  and  fhak- 
en  them  about  their  cheeks,  they  in  a  very  little 
time,  after  feveral  times  turning  round,  both 
tiroj'ped,  down  dead  upon  them,  as  if  they  had 
eaten  poifon.  "  Dico,"  lays  he,  "  che  di  tanta 
t-fHcacia  fii  la  qualiia  della  pcftilentia  narrata,  nel- 
lo  appiccarfi  da  uno  all'  altro,  che  non  f  lametite 
r  huomo  a  1'  huomo,  ma  quefto,  the  e  niu'.to  piu, 
alTui  -voite  vifibilmente  ftrce,  cice,  the  la  cofa  dell' 
huomo  infermo  Hate,  6  morto  di  tale  infermita, 
tocca  da  un*  altro  animale  fuori  della  fpctie  dell' 
huomo,  non  folamente  della  infcrmit  il  contami- 
rafle,  ma  quelle  infra  breviflimo  fpatio  uccideiTe, 
di  the  gil  ccchi  mi^i,  fi  come  poco  davanti  e  det- 
to,  prefero  tra  1'  altre  volte  un'  di  cofi  fatta  efpe- 
lienza,  che  elT.-ndo  gli  ftrarci  d'  un  povero  huo- 
mo, da  tale  inlcrmita  morto,  gittati  neHa  via 
publica,  ct  abbatendnfi  ad  efli  due  porci,  e  quegli 
i'econdo  il  lor  coflume  prima  molto  col  grifo,  et 
poi  coi  deiui  prcl";g!i,  c:  fcofiigli  alle  guancie,  in 


piccola  bora  appreffo,  dopo  alcuno  auVoIgimento, 
come  fe  vtleno  haveffer  prefo,  amenduni  fopra 
gli  m;tl  tirati  ftracci,  morti  caddero  in  terra." 
Hippocrates  neverthelefs,  will  not  allow  contagi- 
ous difeafcs  to  be  promifcuous  and  common  to  all 
forts  of  animals  ;  for  he,  in  his  Treatife  de  Fla- 
tibus,  having  aikcd  this  queftiun,  Why  infe>5licus 
dillempers  feize  not  all  animaU  alike,  but  only 
lome  one  fpecies  of  them  ?  immediately  anfwers  : 
That  one  body  differs  from  another  body,  one 
nature  from  another  nature,  and  one  nutriment 
from  another  nutriment :  Nor  are  the  fame  things 
alike  beneficial  or  hurtful  to  all  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies of  animals ;  but  fome  things  agree  with  feme 
animal?,  better  than  they  do  with  others  :  There- 
fore, when  the  air  is  filled  with  fuch  t.lth  and 
pollutions,  as  are  noxious  v-i  hupian  nature,  men 
only  fall  fick;  but  when  it  is  hurtful  and  ofFenfive 
to  any  one  of  the  other  fpecies  of  animals,  then  . 
the  difcafe  feizes  that  fpecies  only.  Thus  Hippo-  1 
crates;  and  indeed  the  propofition  he  advances  is  * 
true,  whenever  a  difeafe  feizes  one  fort  of  animals 
only,  and  leaves  all  the  other  fafe  and  unhurt  : 
But  when  feveral  forts  of  them  labour  under  one 
common  difeafe,  that  difeafe  muft  have  proceeded 
from  the  like  caufes ;  and  therefore  their  'natures 
in  fome  refpedls  may  be  faid  to  be  alike  alfo  : 
And  hence  it  is,  that  contagious  difeafes  in  brute 
animals  fometinu's  precede,  fometimes  march 
hand  in  hand  with,  and  fometimes  follow,  pefti- 
lential  diftempers  in  the  human  kind.  Lucretius, 
therefore,  is  in  the  right  to  fay,  that  plagues  arc 
promifcuous  and  common 

Hominum  gcneri,  pecudumque  catervis. 


WHETHER  THE  AIR  BE  THE  SOLE  CAUSE 
OF  PLAGUES. 

Lucretius,  asweh^ve  already  feen,  is  of  opl- 
nioin,  that  all  infeclions  and  peftilential  difeafes 
and  plagues  owe  their  origin  to  the  inquinations 
and  corruptions  of  the  air  :  But,  before,  him, 
Hippocrates  himfelf  had  advanced  the  fame  doc- 
trine; for,  in  his  B'/ok  de  Flatibus,  after  a  long 
narration  of  the  efFc<5l5  that  the  air  produces,  as 
well  in  the  great  world,  as  in  the  leffer,  the  body 
of  man,  he  at  length  falls  on  the  fubjedl  of  dif- 
eafes, all  which  he  affirms  to  be  bred  and  gene- 
rated in  the  bodies  of  animals  by  means  of  the 
air  :  Firft,  fays  he,  I  will  begin  with  the  moft 
common  feverous  difeafe,  which  accompanies  in 
fome  meafure  all  difeafes  whatever.  For  there 
are  two  forts  of  fevers;  one,  that  is  promifcuous 
and  common  to  all,  and  is  called  the  plague;  the 
other,  by  reafon  of  unhealthful  diet,  is  peculiar 
only  to  fuch  as  ufe  that  diet ;  but  of  both  ihefe 
kinds  of  fevers,  the  air  is  the  folc  author  and 
caufe  :  For  the  common  fever,  or  plague,  there- 
fore happens  to  all,  becaufe  they  all  breathe  the 
fame  air ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  like  air,  be- 
ing alike  mingled  in  like  bodies,  muft  beget  the 
like  fevers.  Thus  the  great  Hippocrates,  whofe 
authority  nevsrthclcf*  is  not  of  fuch  validity,  as 


to  command  our  alTent  to  this  primacy  of  the  air 
in  all  manner  of  peftilential  difeafcs;  for,  let  us 
grant,  that  a  peililtnt  fever  may  be  caufed  by  the 
air,  will  it  foilnw  from  thence,  that  every  pefti- 
lent  fevftr  is  fo  ?  and  that  they  all  proceed  from 
the  air  only  ?  In  the  firft  place,  the  logicians  al- 
low, that  an  indefinite  propofition,  when  the  con- 
feq'icnt  is  not  of  ncceflity,  is  not  of  the  fame  force 
with  an  uiiiverfal :  therefore,  though  we  will  ad- 
mit, that  a  common  fever  is  fonietimes  caufed  by 
the  air,  there  is  not  any  neceihty,  from  the  tefli- 
mony  alleged,  but  that  we  may  fubftitute  other 
caufes  of  a  pefti'ent  fever,  and  even  of  tlie  plag  ' ; 
itfelf.  Galei),  in  his  Trcatlfe  de  diff.  Febr.  ob- 
ferves,  that  psftilential  fevers  proceed  fomctlmes 
from  a  great  abundance  of  humours,  whenever 
thofe  humours  have  acquired,  from  the  ambient 
air,  the  leaft  tendency  to  corriiption.  And  the  fame 
author,  fpeaking  of  the  above-cited  opinion  of 
KIppocrarts,  fays  :  He  was  miftaken  in  afcribing 
the  caufe  of  epidemical  difeafes  to  the  air  only; 
for,  when  a.  famine  raged  in  iEnus  in  Thrace,  all 
that  fed  upon  roots,  loft  the  ul'e  of  their  legs; 
and  fueh  as  eat  vetches,  were  feized  with  violent 
pains  in  their  knees.  1  have  known  too,  conti- 
nues he,  that  when,  in  a  famine,  people  have 
been  forced  to  eat  corn  that  v/as  half-rotten,  they 
liave  fallen  into  a  common  difeafe,  from  that 
common  caufe  ;  and  fometlmes  too,  when  a  whole 
army  had  been  compelled  to  drink  corrupted  wa- 
ter, all  the  ibldiers  have  been  alike  afflitfled  with 
a  like  difeafe.  Thus  Gaien,  who  lived  himfelf 
at  Rome,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus, a  raging  plague,  that  was  occafioned  by  a 
famine,  defolated  that  city,  and  fwept  away  mul- 
titudes of  the  Roman  citizens.  This,  therefore, 
may  fuffice  to  invalidate  the  prerogative,  which 
Hippocrates  acknowledges  to  be  due  to  the  air, 
of  its  being  the  only  promoter  of  plagues,  lince  it 
is  evident,  that  unwholefome  fond,  and  vitiated 
waters,  have  no  fmall  fhare  in  caufing  epidemical 
difeafes.  Let  us  nosy  inquire,  what,  how  much, 
and  how,  the  air  contributes  to  the  communicat- 
ing, or  promoting  of  a  plague. 

Though  the  air  be  not  the  fole  caufe  of  a 
plague,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  ve- 
ry inftrumental,  as  well  in  continuing  its  dura- 
tion, as  in  bringing  it  into  a  country  :  But  an 
iiniverfal  plague,  generally  fpeaking,  can  owe  its 
origin  to  nothing  hut  contagion ,  for  it  niuft  of 
neceflity  be  firft  intjodticed,  either  by  contacft,  or 
what  foments  and  cheriflies  the  infeftion.  Nor 
is  it  in  the  lead  repugnant  to  this,  that  a  parti- 
cular plague  i«  caufed  by  the  ambient  air,  provid- 
ed it  be  granted,  that  fuch  an  infeflious  air  comes' 
from  a  near,  not  from  a  far  dillant,  country;  the 
want  of  refle(fling  on  which  diftindlion  has,  per- 
haps, been  the  caufe  of  the  miflake,  and  variance 
of  opinions  :  For  that  tainted  air,  being  agitated 
by  the  winds,  blended  with  the  immenfe  mafs  o( 
pure  air,  and  coming  from  a  great  diftance,  can- 
not retain  its  ancient  ptavity;  but  the  inquina- 
tions  it  had  contracfied,  muft  be  entirely  broken, 
difperfed,  and  diffolved ;  which  neverthelefs,  it 
cannot  wholly  lofe  in  a.  l!iort  time,  and  coming 


NOTES   ON   BOOK   VI.  lit 

from  a  moderate  dtftance.     This  Is  demonftratcd 
by  the  example  of  llrong  odours,  which  ftrike  the 


fenfe,  if  they  come  from  a  near  place,  but  not 
when  they  come  from  one  that  is  far  diilant ;  for 
thofe  vapours,  being  agitated  for  any  length  of 
time,  will  be  loft  and  deftroyed;  and  their  moft 
tenuious  fubftance  will,  according  to  the  cuftom 
and  nature  of  mixtures,  convert  and  refolve  it  in- 
to its  proper  element,  And  therefore  the  air  fuc- 
ceeds,  but  not  precedes,  a  contagion,  and  may 
propagate  a  plague  peculiarly,  and  by  degrees; 
but  not  bring  it  univerfally,.  and  ail  at  once,  into 
a  healthful  and  uninfe(fled  country  :  In  a  word, 
the  fum  of  all  Is,  that  the  air  does  not  begin,  but 
propagates  the  contagion,  that  is  already  begun; 
efpecially  when  it  is  tainted  with  the  pollutions, 
that  proceed  from  the  corruption  of  infefled  bo- 
dies. 

Ver.  1089.  In  this  and  the  three  following 
verfes,  the  poet  fays,  that  we  incur  a  like  dan- 
ger, when  we  travel  Into  a  country,  whofe  air  is 
unhealthy,  or  difagreeg  with  cur  conftitutlon,  as 
we  do,  when  nature  introduces  Into  our  bodies  a 
tainted  and  corrupted  air,  or  any  other  new 
thing,  to  which  we  have  not  been  accuftomed, 
and  that  Is  hurtful  to  us. 

Ver.  1093.  Hitherto  he  has  been  treating  of 
the  corruption  of  the  air,  or  the  caufe  of  a  plague, 
which  is  a  difeafe  that  gains  ground  In  fuch  a 
manner,  that,  arifing  for  the  moft  part  from  fmall 
beginnings,  it  increafes  by  degrees,  and  fpreads 
itfelf  far  and  wide.  Now,  from  this  vcrfe  to  the 
end  of  the  book,  the  poet  gives  us  a  defcriptlon 
of  that  memorable  plague,  which  broke  out  in 
Attica,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  Pcloponnefian  war; 
and  laid  wafte  that  whole  country,  as  well  as  the 
city  of  -Athens,  the  metropolis  of  it.  Thucydi- 
des,  who  was  himfelf  both  a  fpetSlator  and  fharer 
of  it,  has  defcribed  it  no  lefs  accurately  than  ele- 
gantly, in  the  fecond  book  of  his  hiftory  :  Hippo- 
crates too,  who  was  llkewife  an  eye-witriefs  of  it, 
not  only,  as  a  private  man,  lent  his  afiiftance,  and, 
for  the  public  good,  extinguilhed  and  put  to  flight 
that  raging  peftilence,  for  v.'hich  reafon  he  ob- 
tained divine  honours  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  has 
alfo  left  a  lively  relation  of  it  in  his  third  Book  dc 
Morb.  Popul.  Our  Lijcretius  embraced  the  fame 
argument,  arid,  in  the  foilowiiig  defcription  of 
that  plague,  has  copied  after  thofe  two  authors, 
but  more  particularly  after  Thucydides,  whom  he 
has  imitated  fo  happily,  that  Macrobius  Saturnal. 
lib.  vi.  cap.  a.  fays  that  Virgil  has  borrowed  from 
him  in  his  fecond  Georglc,  as  Ovid  moft  vifibly 
has  in  his  feventh  Metamorphofes.  Now,  in  thefe 
twelve  verfes,  Lucretius  teaches,  that  the  plague 
of  Athens,  which  he  is  now  beginning  to  defcribe, 
proceeded  from  the  fame  caufes,  he  has  mention- 
ed already  ;  but  plagues  generally  come  from  fo- 
reign countries,  and  therefore  he  fays  this  came 
from  Egypt  to  Athens;  yet,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides, it  came  from  a  remoter  diftance ;  for  he 
brings   it    from   iclthiopia,  which  is  beyoad  E- 

gypt. 

Lucretius  fays, 
,  Finibu'  Cecropiis  funellos  r^ddit  agro*. 


iii 


GREECH'S    LUCRETIUl 


For  Athens  was  firft  called  Cecropia,  from  Ce- 
ctops,  who  built  it,  and  was  thi  firll  king,  and 
legiflator  of  the  people  of  Attica,  whom,  fays 
Suidas,  he  affembled  together,  and  divided  them 
inco  twelve  tribes .  but  before  his  days  they  lived 
fcattered  Up  and  down  in  villages. 

Vcr.  1095.  Poifonous  iv'tnd.  This  Lucretius 
calls  '  morbif.r  sel  u-. ."  but  what  he  means  by  it 
is  'incertain,  though  he  feems  to  intend  that  dead- 
ly heat  and  ftrength  of  the  difeafe,  which,  like  a 
raging  fire  conlunied  and  deftroyed  all  it  feized 
on.  1  hrrefoie,  by  the  word  "  xftus"  may  be  un- 
derftood,  cither  the  heat  of  the  plague;  fince  a 
flagu^isci^htra  fever,  or  never'without  a  fever:  or 
cl'e  we  may  undcrlland  the  great  abundance  of  the 
infcdiou'i  air;  fince  the  poet  has  above  imputed  the 
caule  of  the  plague  to  the  very  corruption  of  the 
air;  and  this  feems  to  h"ave  been  the  opinion  of 
our  trauflator :  or,  laftly,  and  rather  than  any  of 
the  two  other  explications,  we  may  interpret  it 
to  mean  the  vehement  heat  of  the  air ;  fince  iE- 
thiopia  and  yEgypt,  from  whence  the  plague 
came  to  Athens,  are  countries  exceflively  hot. 

Ver.  1097  Thus  too  fhiicydides :  ^'WfyiTO  Si 
•TO  f.£v  zfpurav.  a;  f^tyirai.  i^'Ai^iotrinc;  Tn;  vTi^  'At- 
•yu-TJil.  'i'^etjct.  Ti  net)  £;  'AiyV'Zjov  xxi  A;jSu«jv  Kojiijiii, 
xcii  is  TSjv  Ba7tX'itu;  yt^v  rriv  ztroXXriv'  Is  ^£  tyiv  'A^»v«- 
iu)i  zioKtv  ii,!f7ftvxio)s  'in<ri<ri'  It  began,  by  report, 
firft  in  that  part  of  Ethiopia,  that  borders  upon 
Egypt,  and  then  fell  down  into  Egypt  and  Li- 
bya ;  and  into  the  greatcfl  part  of  the  territories 
ef  the  king  :   It  invaded  Athens  on  a  fudden. 

Ver.  1099.  Lucretius  has  given  jio  occafion 
for  this  and  the  following  verfe ;  which  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  bilhop  of  Rochefter's  plague  of 
Athens,  where,  in  Stanza  iv.  we  read, 

The  loaded  wind  went  llowly  on. 

And,  as  it  pais'd,  was  heard  to  figh  and  groan. 

Ver.  Iioi.  Hitherto  the  poet  has  been  treating 
©f  the  caufes  of  plagues  in  general;  and  particu- 
larly of  that  of  Athens,  which  he  is  about  to  de- 
fcribc  :  Now  the  learned  in  phyfic  tell,  us,  that 
an  infectious  difeafe  may  be  caught  three  feveral 
ways:  the  firft  they  call,  "  per  diftantiam,"  by 
which  they  mean,  when  the  tainted  or  corrupted 
air  IS  breathed  and  fwallowed  by  fuch  as  are  at 
fome  distance  from  the  perfons  infedted  :  the  fe- 
cond,  "  per  contadtum,"  that  is,  when  we  are 
near,  and  touch  thofe  that  arc  vifited  with  the 
plague.     Hence,  as  Ovid  fays, 

Inque  ipfos  fsva  medentes 

Erumpit  clades ;  obfuntquc  audoribus  artej. 

To  which  he  adds  foon  after; 

Quo   proprior   quifqae  eft,  fervitque   fidelius  je- 

grum. 
In  partem  lethi  citiiis  venit. 

The  third  they  call,  "  per  foniitem,"  by  which 
they  would  have  us  underftand,  when  the  vitiated, 
Infedlious  air  is  a  long  time  prefeiyed  in  clothes, 
woof,  &c. 


Ver.  1103.  To  the  fame  purpofe  Dryden,  de- 
fcribing  the  defolation  and  havoc  of  a  plague,  fay» 
finely : 

And  then  a  thoufand  deaths  at  once  advanc'd. 
And  ev'ry  dart  took  place  ;  all  was  fo  fudden, 
That  fcarce  a  man  fell :  one  but  began 
To  wonder,  and  ftraight  fell  a  wonder  too : 
A  third,  who  ftoop'd  to  raife  his  dying  friend, 
Dropp'd  in  the  pious  z&.     Heard  you  that  groan? 
A  troop  of  ghofts  took  flight  together  there  : 
Now  death's  grown  riotous,  and  will   play  n« 

more 
For  fingie  ftakes,  but  families  and  tribes  : 
With  dead  and  dying  men  our  ftreets  lie  cover'd; 
And  earth  cxpofes  bodies  on  the  pavements, 

More  than  (he  hides  in  graves. 

Between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  have  I  feen 
The  nuptial  torch  do  common  offices 
Of  marriage  and  of  death.     Caft  round  your  eyes. 
Where  late  the  ftreets  were  fo  thick  fown  with 

men, 
Like  Cadmus'  brood,  they  juftled  for  their  paf- 

fage. 
Now  look  for  thofe  eredled  heads,  and  fee  them, 
Like  pebbles,  paving  all  our  public  ways. 

Tragedy  of  Oedipus, 

For  it  is  the  nature  and  property  of  a  plague» 
grown  adult,  and  in  the  height  of  its  raging,  that 
many  perfons  ftiould  be  vifited  by  it  at  once,  and 
many  die  of  it :  But  it  has  been  difputed  by  phy- 
ficians,  whether  it  can  be  called  a  plague  at  its 
hrft  breaking  out,  and  while  only  one  or  two  are 
fick  of  it ;  which  fome  pofitively  affirm,  but  others 
as  ftrenuoufly  deny.  It  cannot  indeed  be  contro- 
verted, but  there  are  definitions  of  things  grown 
to  perfedtion  :  Thus  mankind,  while  yet  in  their 
infancy,  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  endued  with 
reafon.  In  like  manner  a  plague,  juft  breaking 
out,  is  not  indeed  common,  but  will  be  fo,  un- 
lefs  it  be  timely  prevented  :  However,  it  is  truly 
a  plague,  though  but  ten  perfons  are  fick  of  it, 
nay,  if  but  one. 

Ver.  1 105.  Here  the  poet,  in  eighteen  verfes, 
enumerates  the  feveral  and  chief  fymptoms  and 
tokens  that  were  obferved  in  thofe  that  were  vi- 
fited with  this  plague  of  Athens.  I.  An  extreme 
heat  in  their  head.  II.  An  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  III.  Ulcers  in  the  throat,  and  an  emana- 
tion of  blood  from  thence.  IV.  A  roughnefs  of 
the  tongue,  and  fuch  a  hcavineis,  that  they  could 
fcarce  move  it ;  together  with  ulcers;  and  putrid 
blood  flowing  from  thence  likewile.  V.  A  noi- 
fome  ftinking  breath.  VI.  Fainting  fits,  or  fwoon- 
ingj,  VII.  Dejedtiou  of  the  mind.  VIII.  Groan.3 
and  complainings.  IX.  Frequent,  convulfive 
yexings,  or  hickets. 

Thus  too  Thucydides  :  Tljarav  ^£v  tyis  xi^aXn? 
B-i^uai  itr^v^ai,  xai  Tuv  o^^aXfiUv  \(>vhnfia']ct,,  xa)  (pXo- 
yaa-is  sXa^/3avi.  I'hey  were  firft  taken  with  an 
extreme  heat  in  their  heads,  and  with  a  rednefs 
and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Thus,  fays  that 
hiftorian,  upon  whom  the  biftiop  of  Rochefter  hai 
paraphrafed  as  follows ; 


NOTES  O 

^pon  the  heatl,  firft.  the  difeafe, 

As  a  bold  conqueror,  does  feize, 

Begiiis  with  man's  mctr  polis  , 
Seciir'd  the  ca^itol,  and  then  it  knew, 
Ic  could  at  pleafure  weaker  pans  fubdue : 

Blood  ftarted  through  each  eye : 

The  rcdnefs  of  that  fky 

Foietold  a  temped  nigh. 


Ver.  1107.  This  verfe  our  tranflator  has  added 
to  his  author. 

Ver.  I  ro8.  I"  like  manner  Thucvdides  :  Kai 
o-a  ivTa;,  nn  (pdpvyl,  Kit)  i  yXajira  iv^vt  a'ii^a,uh'/) 
HV.  I.  e.  And  uiv.aruly  tlicir  iJirortts  and  cnjiUts 
grew  prefently  bloody.  This  third  is  indeed  a 
dreadful  fymptom,  and  an  ir  fallible  mark  that 
the  economy  of  the  whole  body  wa*  vitiated. 
Mattheui  Villanus  relates,  that  in  the  plafjue 
■which  raged  in  1  aly  in  the  year  1348,  they  were 
afflidlea  almoll  in  ihe  (ame  maincr  ,  and  that 
■when  they  were  Icized  with  the  dileafe,  they  ei- 
ther died  fuadenly,  or  the  next  day,  or  livid  but 
to  the  thrrd  at  farthed.  This  too  is  corfi'-nied  by 
Guioo  Cauliacus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  j.  the  Pope's  chi- 
Turgeon.  and  an  eye-wi*nefs  ol  it ;  who,  befides 
voluntarily  depoles,  that  the  mortality  was  fo 
great  in  all  the  place-  inlt  ded,  tha.  fcarce  a  fourth 
part  of  tlie  ir.habitants  were  lelt  alive. 

Lucretius  lays, 

Sudabant  eti<^m  fauces  intrinfecus  atro 
Sanguine.  ■ 

i.  e.  And  inwardly  their  jaws  and  throats  fweated 
out  black  blood  :  where  the  word  '  fudabant," 
they  fwcatcd,  is  not  (poken  fisurarivcly,  but  pro- 
perly ;  for  the  blood  was  forced  out  "  per  diape- 
defim,"  i.  e.  by  tranfc  lation,  or  exudation  ;  f«r 
fo  they  generally  interpreted  that  w<.rd.  Now 
this  fweating,  or  oozing  out  <f  blood,  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  weakrels  and  decay  of  the  re- 
tentive power  that  refides  in  the  fmall  veins  : 
befides,  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  being  enormoufly 
vitiated,  it  ftimulated  and  urged  nature  to  that 
excretion. 

Ver.  1IC9.  This  fourth  fymptom  of  the  Athe- 
nian plague,  of  which  Thucydides  is  filent,  Lu- 
cretius has  taken  from  Hippocrates,  de  Morb. 
Popul.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  10,  II.  where  that  author 
reprefents  it  to  be  no  lels  fatal  than  the  former, 
and  fays  it  proceeded  from  the  fame  caufe. 

Ver.  nil.  Lucretius  fays.  "  motu  gravis," 
heavy  in  motion.  Cialen,  in  Com.  i.  takes  notice 
of  this  fymptom,  and  fays,  it  was  caufecl  by  the 
imbecili-y  of  the  animal  facuhy,  and  the  exorbi- 
tant plenty  of  the  humours  chat  the  tongue  had 
imbibed. 

Ibid.  Rough.']  Though  the  tongue,  fays  Galen 
in  the  place  above  cited,  had  imbibed  a  great 
abundance  of  humour,  yet  that  humour  beirg  ex- 
ceeding hot,  hit;dered  not  the  tongue  from  being 
tough  and  Icurfy,  as  it  conftantly  was,  by  reafon 
of  the  too  much  heat  that  exhaled  from  the  »  pisE- 
eordia." 

Ibid.   Scarce  could  male  a  moan.]  This  thought 
*ur  tranflator  has  added  to  Lucretius,  and  taken 
$ 
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it  from  the  B.  of  R.  who,  in  his  plague  of  Athens, 
Stanza  II.  fays, 

The  tongue  did  flow  all  o'er 

With  clotted  filth  and  gore; 
As. does  a  hon'.v  when  fomc  jnn'cent  prey 

He  has  devuur'd,  and  brough'  away. 

Hoarlenef>  and  fores  the  throat  did  fill, 
And  (lopt  the  piiffiges  of  fpeech  and  life  : 

No  room  v.ab  Itit  for  groans  or  grief: 
Too  cruel  and  imperious  ill, 
Which,  not  content  to  kill. 

With  tyrannous  and  deadly  pain, 
Do(t  take  from  men  the  very  pc.wer  to  complain  ^ 

Ver.  JII3.  What  Lucretius  reprefents  in  thefa 
feven  vcifes,  rhuc\  dii^e«  relates  as  follt  ws  :  Ka> 
%\i  i  -ziroWcu  z^^'V  ^t>?fi^a.i\it  'U  to,  r'/)S»)  0  waves  ^tro: 
^'Axoi  '"rX"i^-  *"'  "'"'■^  **  '^'"'  *«/'*''*''  ^^S'l^'i^i 
aviret<pi  Ti  aurh^.  nai  a'TOKSe^a^irtis  X"^^'  izaffaf, 
offai  izsre  iar^u^y  avofzairfiiyai  eiffiv  iTrr.iiray  *«/  auTai 
(tira.  raX«<wwj/«s>s>^A>!f  that  is  to  lay,  not  long 
attcr  the  pain.itogtther  uhh  a  mighty  cough, 
came  down  into  the  breaft ;  and,  when  it  once 
fettled  in  the  llomAch,  it  caufed  vomif ;  and  all 
manner  of  bilious  purgation  that  phyficians  ever 
named  came  up  with  great  torn^ent.  Lucretius 
takes  no  notice,  I'cifher  of  the  vehement  cough- 
ing, which  no  diubt  proceeded  from  a  convulfion 
of  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  nor  of  the  other 
Ijmitoms  of  fnetzing  and  lioarfencf%  which  are 
Jilicwili-  merrioned  by  Thucydide-  "Efrara.  fay* 
he,  \\  ahtZt  wld^y.os  xa.)  (!>^uyx»i  'fTiyiyara. 

V.  r.  1 1  14  i'tf  ("■"''t  J  ^'^  nie<-ns  the  It  mach  : 
For  here  our  trai  flatpr  las  literally  followed  his 
author,  who  mikes  i;le  in  this  place  of  the  word 
"  cor"  which  lometimes  fignifics  the  ftomach  ; 
as  the  alalia  of  'he  Creeks,  which  fignifies  like- 
!■  lie  bctn  "  cor"  and  "  Itoniachus."  Thus  the 
bchoball,  on  the  foregoing  pafTagt  of  Thucydides 
ta-j  s,  '0(  zsaKmtti  laTfci  Tiv  ?-o/icccxot  ku^'mv  £x«/.sy, 
Koi  xaifltayftey  to*  zrovov  tS  ?-ofiiix^'  '•  ^-  'he  an- 
cient piiyhciai.s  called  the  fton.ach  the  heart,  and 
3  pain  in  the  Ihmach,  a  pain  in  the  heart. 

'Vcr  1 115  When  the  difeafe  was  g»t  dowa 
into  the  ftomach,  there  followed  a  fhnkingnefa 
of  breath,  fays  Lucretius,  like  the  flench  that  ex- 
hales from  dead  bodies,      f  hus  t  o  the  B.  of  R. 

Then  down  it  went  into  the  breafl ; 
There  all  the  feats  and  fhops  of  life  poffef^'d  : 

Such  noif  .mc  fmells  from  thence  did  come. 

As  if  the  body  were  a  tomb. 
Now  thefe  offenfive  fmells  muft  have  proceeded, 
either  from  the  putrefadion  ot  the  humours,  or 
of  the  lungs,  or  rather  of  both;  which  fetms 
more  coufonant  to  reafon,  as  well  as  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Hippocrates,  who,  Epidem.  3-  5  •  j  re- 
lating the  lympioms  of  this  plague,  makes  men- 
tion of  many  putrified  parts  :  nor  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed but  that  the  ii.fcded  -Athenians  were  then 
troubled  with  a  pcnpneumony,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  defluxion  of  vitiated  blod  that  fel  upon 
the  lungs.  Now  a  ftinkir.g  breath  is  held  o  be 
an  ill  lymptom  in  all  difeaies,  but  worft  n  epi- 
demical;  For,  if  what  Galen,  3'de  Prxlag.  ex 
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Pulfib.  cap.  4.  ol)fervcs,  be  true,  that  whatever  is 
vitiated  does  not  putrity,  but  that  noifome  fmells 
are  a  certain  mark  of  putrefacStion  ;  a  rottennefs 
of  humours,  or  of  parts,  mud  have  been  added, 
by  way  of  over-meafure,  to  this  fatal  corruption. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  many,  who,  when  they 
were  in  health,  had  ftinking  breaths,  have  died 
a  fudden  death  ;  the  reafon  <  f  which  was,  becaufe 
the  whole  fubflance  of  their  lungs  v/as  by  degrees 
putrified  :  but,  what  a  lonj;;  catarrh  can  perform 
in  the  courfe  of  a  man's  life,  a  plague  may  ac- 
complifti  all  at  once,  by  reafon  of  its  greater  ef- 
ficacy ;  and  therefore  a  (linking  breath  is  certain- 
ly a  dangerous  fymptom  in  peftilential  difeafes. 

Ver.  1 1 18.  What  Lucretius  here  fays  of  the 
general  dread  that  had  fcized  the  Athenians,  af- 
fords us  an  opportunity  to  make  the  following 
inquiry- 


WHETHER  FEAR  PROMOTES  AND  PRO- 
PAGATES A  PLAGUE. 

(Consternation  and  dejeftion  of  mind  are  never 
beneficial,  not  even  in  health  ;  but  they  are  pre- 
judicial in  all  difeafes,  and  wnrft  of  all  in  a  plague  : 
Hence  Lucretius  more  than  once  makes  mention 
of  it ;  and  gives  us  a  handle  to  inquire,  I.  Why 
is  it  fo  ?  And,  II.  Whether  what  fome  have  af- 
ferted  to  be  true,  viz.  That  the  plague  is  caught 
by  bare  imagination  only  ?  To  begin  with  the 
laft  :  They  who  hold  the  affirmative,  are  not  con- 
tent it  fhould  be  granted,  that,  by  the  flrong  ap- 
prehenCon  of  the  patient,  an  infedlious  difeafe 
may  be  brought  upon  him  ;  but  they  infifl;  like- 
■wife,  that  it  may  be  imparted  to  him  by  witches, 
or  other  ill-minded  perlons  :  thefe  opinions  fpring 
from  this  belief;  that  our  fancy  can  affcd:,  and 
•work  upon,  not  only  our  own  body,  but  thofe 
likewife  of  others.  Thefe  things  might  pafs  for 
idle  tales,  were  it  not,  that,  under  the  malk  and 
difguife  of  imagination,  were  concealed  the  arts 
t)f  the  fworn  enemy  of  mankind,  by  whofe  per- 
fuafion  and  affiftance  plagues  and  forceries  are 
fometimes  propagated  in  the  world  :  I  doubt  not 
of  the  ill,  malicious  habit  of  mind  which  his  vo- 
taries may  have  contradled  ;  but  that  alone,  with- 
©ut  his  more  powerful  aid,  to  whom,  for  the  hor- 
rid fins  of  mankind,  is  .permitted  a  power  to  do 
hurt,  is  unable  to  affefl  others. 

The  other  opinion,  which  imputes  the  infedllon 
of  a  plague  to  the  ftrong  apprchenfi'>n  of  the  pa- 
tient, feems,  at  firil  fight,  to  carry  with  it  a  great- 
er femblancc  of  truth  ;  for  no  man  ever  contro- 
verted the  ftrength  of  imagination  in  regard  to  its 
operations  on  a  man's  own  body;  thus  wc  fhud- 
der,  and  our  very  blood  cruddles  within  us,  on 
the  bare  remembrance  of  any  horrible  aftion  ; 
■we  rejoice,  even  when  the  objedl  of  our  joy  is 
abfent ;  we  grow  angry,  though  no  man  pro- 
vokes us ;  let  us  but  fancy  ourl'clves  applauc-Ied, 
we  exult  for  joy:  and  Nardius  relates,  that  he 
hnew  a  fanciful  fil!y  woman,  who  foou  experi- 
mented in  licrown  body  the  ciriafes  under  which 
file  hud  heard  her  acquaintance  or  relations  ^ere 


labouring.  Such  things  have  certainly  a  relifli  of 
hypocrify  or  madncfs  :  For  what  the  ftickkrs  for 
the  ftrength  of  fancy  foolifhly  allege,  of  I  know 
not  what  intentional  form,  as  they  term  it,  that 
is  able  t'>  introduce  itfelf  into  any  matter  that  is 
prepared  and  made  ready  to  receive  it,  are  mexe 
trifles,  and  fidlitioUs  day-dreams  of  fuperftitiolis 
men  :  For  no  man  in  his  fenfes  ever  threatens, 
or  heartily  wilhes  ill  to  himfelf ;  nor  does  he  wil- 
fully and  induftrioufly  endeavour  to  increafe  a 
peftilential  difeafe ;  but  he  hates,  abhors,  and 
fears  it ;  which  laft  is,  perhaps,  the  trueft  cauTe 
of  the  propagation  and  continuance  of  a  plague. 

Fear  and  forrow  are  powerful  agents,  and  pro- 
duce wonderful  effetSs  in  the  minds  of  men  :  for, 
as  Galen  obferves,  a  violent  fear  kills  immediate- 
ly ;  and  one  that  is  lefs  vehement,  but  of  long 
duration,  is  no  lefs  fatal.  Fear  dejecSs  the  mind, 
and  diminifiies  the  ftrength  ;  even  at  the  firft  af- 
fault  it  overwhelms  the  fpirit,  and  contraiSs  the 
blood,  caufing  a  refrigeration  and  chillnefs  of  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  body  :  For  thefe  reafons,  in 
fuch  as  are  feized  with  fear,  the  pulfe,  as  well  of 
the  arteries  as  of  the  heart,  is  very  fmall,  and  ex- 
tremely weak.  Vide  Galenum,  12.  Meth.  cap. 
v.  5.  de  loc.  Off.  cap.  i.  4.  de  Ca.  Pulf.  cap.  v.  z. 
de  Symp.  Caf.  cap.  ii,  de  Tre.  Rig.  cap.  ii.  2.  de 
Symp.  Ca.  cap.  v.  And  the  fame  author,  in  his 
Treatife  de  Pul.  ad  Tyr.  and  in  his  fourth  de  Caf. 
Pul.  cap.  iv.  accurately  diftmguifties  the  diffirrence 
of  pulfes,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of 
fear.  In  a  fudden  and  violent  fear,  he  believes 
the  pulfe  to  bt  c[uick,  quivering,  difordered,  and 
unequal ;  in  a  fear  of  Icng  continuance,  he  holds 
the  pulfe  to  be  little,  languid,  flow,  and  rare  : 
This  laft  f')rt  of  pulfe  he  afcribes  likewife  to  the 
effsdl  of  forrow,  between  which,  fays  he,  and  a 
fear  of  long  duration  there  is  no  difference  :  for 
in  both  of  them  the  ftrength  is  impaired  ;  and 
that  failing,  the  pulfes  cannot  be  unlike;  becaufe, 
according  to  the  fame  author,  in  thofe  whofe 
ftrength  is  irifirm,  and,  by  reafon  of  their  igno- 
rance, the  affedlions  and  paffions  of  the  mind, 
forceful  and  ftrong,  the  cffence  of  the  foul  may 
eafily  be  diffolved.  Now,  that  hv  the  word  foul 
he  means  the  life  itfelf,  is  manifeft  from  what  he 
fays,  13.  Meth.  cap.  v.  that  the  effence  of  the  life 
of  man  is  corrupted  by  the  affedlions  of  the 
mind ;  and  that  all  great  fears,  though  they  do 
hot  ki!l  outright,  yet  they  certainly  render  the 
fpiric  infirm,  and  eafy  to  be  diffolved  ;  but  for- 
row and  anxiety  are  hurtful,  becauie  they  impair 
the  ftrength.  And  to  thefe  opinions  of  Galeo, 
Lucretius  himfelf  (ubfcribes,  in  thefe  verfcs  : 

Verum  ubi  vehement!  magis  eft  commota  mctti. 

mens, 
Confenrire  animam  rotam  per  membra  videmus: 
ftuilortmque  ita,  palloremque  exiftere  toto 
Corpore,  et  infi  ingi  linguam,  vocemqut-  oborirl, 
Caligare  oculos,  fonere  aureis,  fuccidere  artus: 
Deiiique  concidere  ex  animi  terrore  videmus 
Sape  homines. LiL  di.  ver.  I55. 

The  interpretation  of  which  the  reader  may  fiad 
above,  book  iii.  ver.  i^c 
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Thefe,  then,  are  tKe  effefts  that  fear  and  imagi- 
nation produce  in  the  body  they  feize  on  :  and  if 
an  infedtious  peftilential  air  meet  with  a  body 
thus  ill-difpofed  already,  that  body  will  foon  im- 
bibe the  contagion,  and  {A\  fick  of  the  dil'eal'e, 
being  unable  to  flruggle  againft  it,  by  reaCon  of 
the  wcakneis  it  has  already  ci  ntractcd.  Rightly, 
therefore,  has  Thucydides,  taking  notice  of  the 
two  greateft  mifcries  of  the  Atlienian  plague,  the 
aSvft'iu,  or  confteruation  of  the  mind,  and  tlie  ine- 
vitablenefs  of  the  contagion,  given  the  preference 
to  the  conftcrnation  of  mind,  and  affigncd  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  mortality  that  raged 
an:-ong  them.     AeivoTwrm,  fays  he,  'Si  tcc^'Jo;  jjv  t5 

KaxS  h  TE  a^Vf/.ia,,  OTr'oif.  rJj  aiirSoiro  x,d/Livcov,  ■^oo;  ya.^ 
TO  aviJ,5r/s-o»  iuSiii  T^U'7rofjt.iiOi  t>)  y\ie>ifin^  -zs^oXXu  /^x?.- 
A.e»  ■srpoiivio  ff(pa;  avra;  xai  a»  avTei^ov'  l.  c.  But 
the  greateft  mifcry  of  all  was,  the  dejecTiion  of 
mind  in  fuch  as  found  themfelves  beginning  to  be 
fick  ;  for  they  grew  prefencly  defperate,  and  gave 
theinfelves  over  without  making  any  refiftance. 
And,  in  the  laft  age,  during  the  fiege  of  Breda,  it 
was  obferved,  that  the  plague  which  then  raged, 
either  abated  or  increafcd  as  the  minds  of  the 
foldiers  were  either  raifed  with  hope  or  depreficd 
with  fear.  So  great  are  the  tffefts  of  confterna- 
tion  of  mind  '. 

Ver.  1 1 20.  Thefe  fo  many  and  fo  intolerable 
ills  of  the  b'dy  were  attended,  fays  the  poet, 
with  a  perpetual  anguilh  of  mind,  which  occa- 
fioned  unmanly  groans  and  complainings.  Plu- 
tarch relates  of  Pericles,  that  though,  with  im- 
weeping  eyes,  he  had  beheld  the  funerals  of  fo 
many  of  his  friends  and  relations,  yet  the  death 
of  his  only  furviving  fon  extorted  from  him  fome 
unwilling  tears  :  and  that  the  plague,  that  ma- 
lignant inmate,  had  by  little  and  little  corrupted 
the  body  of  that  magnanimous  man,  and  over- 
come his  fortitude  and  ftrength  of  mind  :  for, 
while  he  was  lauguifhing  under  that  difeafe,  he 
Ihowed  a  friend,  that  came  to  viCt  him,  fome 
charms  and  inchantments  that  hung  about  his 
neck,  and  women  had  tied  upon  him ;  which 
evidently  prove  the  diforder  of  his  mind,  that 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  condefcend  to  fuch  fu- 
perflition.     Thus  fays  Plutarch,  in  his  Life. 

Ver.  Iiaa.  Lucretius  fays,  "  Singultus  fre- 
quens,"  ,a  frequent  hicket  :  And  f  .r  the  better 
uuderftanding  of  this  ninth  fymptom,  it  will  be 
neccflary  to  recite  the  words  of  Thucydides,  re- 
lating to  it,  and  that  are  as  follows  :  Auyl  «  to7; 
■srXefffiv  invi^ri  Kir/i,  tfaadft-ai  lv2;S5ffa  la'^uoov,  ro7s 
(Ay  /^t.ira.Taura  >.u(fr,<:atra,  rc7i  Vi  xai  ■aoXXui  u^icoii' 
that  is  to  fay,  molt  of  them  had  likewife  an  emp- 
ty hicket,  which  brought  with  it  a  ftrong  convul- 
fion,  and  in  fome  it  ceal'sd  quickly,  but  in  others 
was  long  before  it  gave  over.  Now,  according 
to  the  common  opinion  of  phyficians,  the  hicket 
is  a  convulfion  of  the  flomach :  but  Galen, 
weighing  the  matter  more  narrowly,  and  confi- 
dering  that  the  mufcles  only  are  convulfed,  and 
that  neither  the  ventricle,  nor  the  mouth  of  it, 
are  either  mufcles,  or  perform  the  fundion  of 
mufcles,  fay?,  in  his  third  book,  de  Sympt.  Cauf. 
cap.  4.  that  the  hicket  is  only  a  depraved  motion 
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of  the  mouth  of  the  ventricle,  that  endeavours  to 
I  evpel  what  is  ofTcnfive  and  troubkfome  to  it," 
I  which  could  not  be  wanting  in  our  cafe;  for  the 
I  peftilential  defluxion  falling  down  through  the 
I  throat,  and  a  great  quantity  of  bilious  matter  re- 
gurgitating from  the  liver,  into  the  ftomach, 
I  were  certainly  offtnfive  to  it,  and  fufEcient  to 
caufe  the  hicket,  which  was  of  longer  or  fhorter 
continuance,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
quantity  and  protervity  of  the  offending  matter. 
But  to  whom  are  we  to  give  credit ;  to  Lucre- 
tius, who  calls  it  "  frequens  fingultu«,"  a  fre- 
qiunt  hicket ;  or  to  '!  hucydides,  who  calls  it 
^vy^  xivri,  an  empty  hicket  i  Lambinus,  over- 
come, perhaps,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  as 
it  often  happens  to  fuch  as  meddle  with  the  af- 
fairs of  others,  very  boldly  corrects  the  hiftorlan, 
and  gives  more  credit  to  a  poet  that  lived  long 
after,  than  to  an  eye-witnefs  that  writes  what  he 
faw.  The  learned  F.  Paulinus  comes  nearer  to 
the  point,  and  believes  that  the  hicket  is  faid  to 
be  empty  from  the  caufe  that  produces  it,  that  ii 
to  fay,  exinanition  :  for  both  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  allow,  that  there  are  two  caufes  of  con- 
vulfion, the  repletion,  and  the  exinanition,  or 
emptinefs  of  the  nerves.  And  the  laft  of  thofs 
authors  admoniflies,  that  a  convulfion,  proceedmg 
from  the  exinanition  of  the  nerves,  is  the  worft 
lymptom  in  a  hicket.  But  in  this  cafe  of  the 
plague  of  Athens,  there  cannot  be  the  leaft 
ground  to  fufpedl  any  emptinefs ;  fince,  as  we 
faid  before,  there  was  a  copious  and  continual  de- 
fluxion  of  humours.  Bcfides,  it  is  notorious,  that 
there  are  other  caufes  of  convulfions,  than  thofe 
before  mentioned  ;  and  from  which  it  is  more 
probable,  that  the  violent  and  laborious  hicket 
proceeded  :  for  why  might  not  they  who  were 
vifitcd  with  a  plague,  have  a  frequent  and  empty 
or  fruitlefs  hicket  .'  The  firft  was  a  token  of  the 
pcrtinacy  of  the  molefting  caufe,  the  other  of  the 
inefrt<9;ual  fatigation  :  for,  as  Galen,  3.  de  Sympt, 
Cauf.  cap.  I ,  witnefles ;  in  vomits,  thofe  things 
are  thrown  up  that  are  in  the  cavity  and  fpace  o£ 
the  ventricle ;  in  hickets,  thofe  that  adhere  to  the 
very  body  of  the  ventricle,  the  difpofition  and 
motion  being  both  alike.  As,  tl\erefore,  what  the 
phyficians  call  nanfea,  is  a  vain  and  fruitlefs  vomit, 
and  confequently  the  more  fatiguing;  fo  too  is  a 
hicket,  when  nothing  is  brought  up. 

Ver.  1125.  In  thefe  eighteen  verfes,  the  poet 
takes  notice  of  feveral  other  fymptoms  and  to- 
kens, that  happened  to  thofe  who  were  vifited 
with  this  plague.  Firft,  fays  he,  the  exterior 
parts  of  their  bodies  were  not  hot  to  the  touch, 
but  only  warm  ;  yet  they  looked  fomewhat  red, 
and  were  beflowered  with  fmall  puftules,  as  is 
the  body  of  thofe  that  have  the  St.  Anthony's 
fire  :  neverthelefs  they  burned  inwardly  to  tucb, 
a  degree,  that  they  could  not  endure  to  wear  the 
flighteft  clothes,  nor  any  the  thinneft  covering 
upon  thea^ :  and  it  availed  them  nothing  to  ex- 
pofe  their  bodies  to  the  cold  and  wind,  nor  to 
leap  iwto  rivers,  or  go  down  into  wells ;  nor 
could  any  quantity  of  water  quench  their  thirft. 
Hippocrates,  in  3.  tpidcm.  c.  34,  fpcaking  of 
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this  plague,  fays,  that  the  fever  which  attended 
it  was  i«  e%u;,  not  acute  :  and  Giilen,  9.  de 
Sympt  Caul  cap.  9  lays  of  peftilfiri^l  fevers  in 
genera),  that  they  are  not  violertly  hot.  Now 
the  reafons  tl:at  .phyficians  give  us,  why  fome 
bodies  in  pernicious  direafes  are  barely  warm, 
and  ^he  extreme  parts  of  others  even  cod,  are 
thefe  :  S  me,  fay  they,  are  warm,  by  reafon  of 
their  fmali  provifion  of  natural  heat,  or  bt-caufe 
of  their  age;  as  in  the  old,  in  whom,  according 
to  the  oblervanon  of  Hippocrate',  6.  Epidem. 
cap  19-  fevers  are  the  Icfs  acute,  becaufe,  fays 
he,  their  body  is  cold  :  others  are  warm  in  fe- 
vers, by  reafon  of  their  natural  conftitution,  hav- 
ing from  their  birth  laboured  under  a  want  of 
fpints  and  blood  :  befides,  in  fome  difeafes,  the 
like  difpofuion  is  acquired  :  fome  times  too  the 
humours,  ftagnating  in  the  outmoft  little  vefTels, 
hinder  the  inwardly  conceived  heat  fro^n  break- 
ing out ;  and  the  fame  humours,  whenever  they 
are  heated,  do,  according  to  the  difference  of 
their  nature,  impart  a  diff^^rent  degree  of  heat; 
for  one  fort  of  heat  attends  an  aduft  choler,  ano- 
ther a  putrifying  phlegm  :  Tepidity  in  iikewife 
caufed  in  a  malignant  corruption,  by  reafon  of 
the  inwardnefs  and  profundity  of  the  fire,  and 
the  nature  of  the  difcafe,  which  threatens  death 
to  the  patient,  not  by  manifeft  fymptoms,  but  by 
a  clandeftine  corruption  of  the  whole  fubftance. 
The  ex  reme  part?  and  members  of  the  body  are 
CO  d  and  livid  in  thofe  whofe  vital  faculty  is  ut- 
terly decayed,  and  dying  away.  They  likcwife 
are  c<>ld  outwardly,  whofe  almoft  total  natural 
heat  is  retired  to,  and  gathered  about  their  in- 
flamed entrails,  in  order  to  fuccour  decaying  na 
ture.  And  one  or  more  of  thcfe  reafons  coiicur- 
ling,  will  caufe  the  parient  to  be  either  barely 
fvarm,  or  even  cold,  outwardly,  and  to  the  touch. 
Ver.  II28.  The/acreJfte]  "  Sacer  ignis,"  fays 
I^ucretius,  by  which  name  the  Latins  know  the 
difeafe,  which  the  Greeks  call  E^ya-iVsAaf,  and 
•we  St.  Anthony's  fire,  of  whiih,  according  to 
Celfus,  there  are  two  forts,  thus  delcribed  by 
him.  "  Sacer  quoque  ij/nismalis  ulcerihus  annu- 
merari  debet;  ejus  duae  funt  fpecies  :  alterum  ell: 
fubrubicundum,  aut  miftum  rubore,  arque  pal- 
lore,  cxaf,  eratumqiie  per  pull ulas  contiru  :s,  qua 
rum  nulla  altcia  major  eft,  fed  plurimx  perexi- 
guse  !  alterum  au'cm  el\,  in  fumnix  cuti'.  exulce- 
ratione,  fed  fine  alti'udine,  latum,  fubiividum,  in- 
aequaiiter  tamen,"  &c.  Celfus  dc  Re  medica,  lib. 
▼i.  cap.  a8  But  in  this  palTige  of  our  author, 
we  are  to  underfland  the  ftrll  lort  of  that  dileafe, 
which,  as  defcribcd  above  by  C' Ifu'^,  is  an  ul- 
cerous eruption,  reddith,  or  mixed  of  pale  and 
red  ;  and  painful  to  tfle  patient,  by  reafon  of  the 
continued  puftules  or  whelk"-,  not  one  of  which 
is  bigger  than  another,  though  tlere  be  an  infi- 
nite number  of  them,  and  all  extremely  fmall 
V»Miich  delcription  of  Cellu*  fecms  to  rtprefent  to 
us  the  difcafe  that  phyfician<  commonly  call 
"  herpes  niilliaris,"  from  the  figure  and  frequen- 
cy of  the  fmall  blifttrs  or  wheals,  which,  rifing 
op  the  uppermoft  ikin,  and  ftanding  out  but  very 
Uitle,  are  not  unlike  to  jjiilkl  feed,  fown  or  fca:- 


tercd  thick  upon  the  ground.  The  difeafe  whick 
they  call  Hcrp'^s  only,  is  lik^w  iit  ,1  k  nd  of  St. 
Anthony  s  fire,  and  feems  to  hr  the  fame  that 
Pliny,  lib  xxvi  cap  J I  calls  Z"fter,  and  ^cri- 
bonius  Largu-i,  c  ic6  Z  na  :  this  difeafe  c>me9 
on  the  middle  of  the  body,  and,  if  it  conipafs  it 
about,  is  mortal .  as,  in  the  laft  a^je,  according 
to  J.  Langius,  epift.  32.  it  proved  to  be  to  the 
Marquis  of  Brandenburgh.  ,Sorae  call  it  the 
fliingies  ;  fnme,  'he  running-worm  ;  and  fome, 
wild-fire.  But  the  eryfipelas,  that  afflided  the 
infediled  Athenians,  though  but  a  cutaneous  dif- 
eafe, muft  neverthclef*  have  been  very  trouble- 
fome  to  them,  both  on  account  of  its  fil;  hinefs, 
and  becaufe  it  incommoded  them,  either  {landing 
or  lying  down. 

Ver.  1129-  Thucydides  in  like  manner  de- 
fcribes  this  outward  tepidity,  and  inward  burning 
of  the  irife(5led,  in  thefe  words.  Kai  to  ft'iv  'il'dSit 
k'rrc/A.iiHf  aZutL,  ix  Lynj  Bieuoy  r.v,  ari  -^Xu^oy,  a/ a 
iiviovioav,  zfiXw.ot.  ipXuxTuivat;  /tixpais  xai  tXxifir 
'tx^niSnxo;'  Ta  oi  svr*;  '^tu;  \x,aiiTa,  a^s  «)jr£  TcHv  zreC' 
vu  XiTTuv  i/xeCTiuv  xa.)  trivooyay  Tai  XtiSoau.; ,  ^»)t*«X- 
XeTi,  5)  yufivi*  a.n;!(^iirSai.  Their  bodies,  fays  hc, 
outwardly  to  the  touch,  were  not  very  hot,  nor 
pale,"  but  reddifh,  livid,  ^nd  beflowcied  wirh  lit- 
tle pimples  and  whelks;  yet  inwardly,  thry  burn- 
ed to  that  degree,  as  not  to  endure  any  the  light- 
eft  clothes,  or  linen  garments  to  be  upon  them, 
nor  any  thing,  but  mere  riakedncff.  'i'hus  Thu- 
cydides :  to  which  1  add  what  Hippocrates,  Aph. 
48.  teaches,  that  in  fevers,  which  have  no  intcr- 
mifTion,  it  is  a  fatal  fymptom,  when  the  outward 
parts  of  the  body  are  cold,  and  the  inward  burn- 
ing. 

Ver.  1131.  This  thought  our  tranflator  has 
not  copied  from  hi«  author,  but  is  beholden  for  it 
to  the  Bilhop  of  Rochefler,  who,  in  his  Plague  of 
Athens,  flauza  17.  fays, 

So  ftnmg  the  heat,  fo  ftrong  the  torments  were. 

They,  like  fome  mighty  burden,  bear 

The  lighteft  covering  of  air  : 
All  fexes  and  all  ages  do  invade 

The  bounds  which  nature  laid. 
The  laws  of  modcfty,  which  (he  herfelf  had  madei 
i'he  virgin"!  blufh  not,  yet  uncloth'd  appear; 
Undref^'d  they  run  about,  yet  never  fear : 

I'he  pain  and  the  difcafe  did  now 

Unwillingly  reduce  men  to 

1  hat  nakednefs  once  more. 
Which  perfed  health  and  inn'cence  caus'd  before. 

Ver.  1135-  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  the  twelfth 
b  'ok  of  hi'>  rlid  .ry,  fpeaking  of  this  plague,  fays, 
that  the  fick  felt  fo  intolerable  a  heat  within 
them,  that  many  caft  themfolves  into  the  very 
wells  and  fountains,  hoping  to  cool  and  rcfrefli 
their  b'dies  But  Thucydides  relate*  this  better,- 
and  more  confonantly  -o  truth.  "H?<s-a,  fays  hc, 
Ti  eiy  If  t>dM^  ■^u'^oiy  fffz;  auras  ^iTret)/,  xai  -aoXt.Ci 
loicctricAs  ^qiecra  rrj  oi^pri  aTccv^'cu  ^uti^i/^ivt/i  xal  it 
ToJ  ofiiiM  xaiei^nxtt  to  th  zir/.fov  kxi  tXafftot  zraTot' 
I  nat  i^  to  fay,  they  would  moll  willingly  have 
cad  themlclve*  into  cold  water;  and  many  of 
iheaij  that  were  not  looked  to,  puffcfTed  wicb  in- 
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fatlable  tbirft,  ran  to  the  wells;    and  to  drink 

much   or   little   was  indifferent.     This  infatiable 

thirft  with  which  they  were  tormented,  is  finely 

defcribed  by  the  B.  of  R.  in   the  poem  above 

cited,  ftanza  i6. 

The  flreams  did  wonder,  that  fo  foon 

As  they  were  from  their  native  mountains  gone. 

They  faw  themfelves  drunk  up,  and  fear 
Another  Xerxes'  army  near. 

Some  cail;  into  the  pit  the  urn, 

And  drink  it  dry  at  its  return  ; 

Again  they  drew,  again  they  drank  : 
At  firft  the  coolnefs  of  the  ftream  they  thank  ; 
But  ftrait  the  more  were  fcorch'd,  the  more  did 

burn, 
And,  drunk  with  water,  in  their  drinking  fank. 
Soiiie  fnatch'd  the  waters  up  ; 
Their  hands,  their  mouths  the  cup : 

They  drunk,  and  found  they  flam'd  the  more, 
And  only  added  to  the  burning  ftore. 
So  have  I  feen  on  lime  cold  water  thrown ; 

Strait  all  was  to  a  ferment  grown. 
And  fudden  f>;eds  of  fire  together  run  : 
The  heap  was  calm  and  temperate  before, 

Such  as  the  finger  could  endure  ; 

But  wlien  the  moifturcs  it  provoke. 

Then  did  it  rage,  and  fwell,  and  fmoke, 
And  move,  and  flame,  and  burn,  and  ftrait  to 
aflies  broke. 

The  heat, 

Or  fllll  increas'd,  or  flill  remain'd  as  great, 
Lucretius  fays, 

Infedabiliter  fitis  arlda  corpora  merfans 
^quabat  multum  parvis  humoribus  imbrem. 

i.  e.  So  great  and  fo  unquenchable  was  their 
thirft,  that  a  great  quantity  of  water  feemed  to 
them  to  be  but  a  little  water.  But  feme,  inftead 
of  farvis,  read  pra-vis ;  and  then  the  fenfe  muft 
be  this :  The  malignancy  of  the  humours,  which 
were  the  caufe  of  their  thirftinefs,  equalled,  and 
at  length  eluded  the  great  plenty  of  water  they 
drank  :  Hence  it  came  to  pjffs,  that  they  who 
drank  but  little,  underwent  the  like  danger  with 
thofe  who  drank  a  great  deal ;  for  their  thirft 
was  not  extinguiflied,  though  they  drank  ever  fo 
much.  This  lall  interpretation  feems  to  agree 
beft  with  the  paffage  of  Thucydides  next  above 
cited. 

Ver.  1137  This .  and  the  three  follow-ing 
verfes  our  tranflator  has  added,  by  way  of  para- 
phrafe,  to  his  author. 

Ver.  IJ41  In  thefe  three  verfes,  he  teaches 
that  no  remedy  could  be  fiund  to  expel  this  dif- 
eafe,  fo  new  and  unknown  till  then  was  this 
raging  peftilence.  Ihus  too  Manilius,  fpeaking 
of  this  plague  : 

Qualis  Ericllieos  peftis  populata  cnlonos 
Extulit  aniiquas  ver  fimca  pads  Athenas, 
A  tcT  m  alt  rius  lubtns  ciim  (ata  r.ebat; 
Ntc  l.cus  artis  erat  medica; :   nee  vota  valebant: 
Cefferar  nfficium  niorbis.  &  funera  deerant 
Mortlbus  &  lacrims  :    feffus  defecerat  ignis, 
£t  coac«rvatis  ardebant  corpora  aicmbris. 
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Which  Sir  Edward  SherbHrne  thus  renders : 
Through    Eredhean    lands    when    that    plague 

ftray'd. 
And  Athens  wafte  by  peaceful  fun'rals  lay'd. 
When  each  contraiSed  others  death,  then  art 
No  cure  could  find,  nor  pray 'rs  could  help  impart: 
Care  to  the  fick,  and  fun'rals  to  :he  dead,   [(bed.: 
Ev'n    tears  were  wanting  :     'hofe   no  mourner* 
The  weary'd  flame  did  from  its  oflice  ceafe. 
And  heaps  of  tir'd  bones  burnt  the  dead  carcafes. 
But  if  our   poet  in  this  pl.ice,  as  in  others,  imi- 
tates Thucydides,   then   this  is  n<it  hi^  meaning  : 
for  that  hiftoiian  only  fays,  that  whatever  reme- 
dy  was  applied  to  procure  fletp  to  the  fick,  they 
were  ftill  as  far  from  cafe,  and  the  power  to  fleep, 
as  ever. 

Ver.  1 144.  Hippocrates,  Epidem  6.  fays,  that 
nothing  is  more  dcftruAive  of  human  na'ure,  or 
impovcriflies  and  waftcs  the  fpirits  blood,  and 
ftrength  more,  than  watching,  and  want  of  fleep. 
Fruly  therefore  does  Ovid  Cng, 
Q^od  caret  alterna  reqiiie  durabile  non  eft  : 

H»c  reparat  vires,  feflaquemembra  novat. 

Heroid.  £pifl-  3. 
See  the  note  on  book  iv.  ver.  905.  And  the  phy- 
ficians  obferving  this  fatal  fymptom,  had  reafon, 
as  Lucretius  exprefles  it,  "  tacito  muflare  timore," 
to  mutter  to  themfelves  for  fear  :  for,  being  at  a 
ftand  what  to  do,  they  went  away  without  pre- 
fcribing,  and  left  their  patients  in  defpair  of  re- 
lief. This  fymptom  too,  and  the  effrdis  of  it, 
are  finely  defcribed  by  the  Bifiiop  of  Rochefter. 

No  fleep,  no  peace,  no  reft. 
Their  wand'ring  and  aff'righted  minds  polTefs'd! 
U^'on  their  fouls  and  eyes 

Hell  and  eternal  horror  lies  : 
Unufual  fhapes  and  images, 
Dark  pi(5lures  and  refemblances 
Of  things  to  come,  and  of  the  world  below. 

To  their  diftemper'd  fancies  flow. 

Sometimes  they  curfe,  fometimes  they  pray 

The  gods  above,  the  gods  beneath  ; 
Sometimes  they  cruelties  and  fury  breathe  : 
Not  fleep,  but  waking  now,  was  fi:ler  un'o  death. 
Plague  of  Athens^  Jlanz.   I  J, 

Ver.  1 1 46  In  thefe  fourteen  verfes,  he  men- 
tions many  other  tokens  of  death,  that  happened 
to  thofe  who  were  vifited  with  the  plague  and 
which  he  has  chiefly  taken  from  Hipp. 'crates,  in 
Prognotl.  For  Thucydines  fcarce  mentions  any 
of  them. 

Ver.  1 148.  Lucretius  fays, 

"  Perturbata  animi  mens.in  mcerore  metuque  :" 

In  which  the  poet  intimates,  a  total  dejev3ion  of 
mind,  cccafiined  by  too  deep  a  fenfe  and  ap;  re- 
henfion  of  the  da-geious  ftate  they  were  in,  and 
which  was  inevitably  followed  by  f^ef  it  ration  ; 
and  all  this  was  only  the  necefiary  tfl'.(5t  •  f  their 
d:feafe  :  for  the  attrabileous  b!o'  d,  thar  was  en- 
gc'ndcred  by  the  vi<  lent  aduftion,  irrigated  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  dil'eafcd  :  anci,  by  the  unani- 
mous confent,  and  conllant  obfeivation  ofphyfi- 
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cians,  melancholy,  fear,  forrow,  and  the  like,  are 
the  neceffary  confequence'  of  fuch  blood,  as  well 
as  of  aiiy  other  melancholic,  exceflive  iiumcur  :  I 
fay,  exctfGve  :  for,  though  men,  in  whofe  bodies 
any  melancholic  humour  prevails,  arc  naturally 
inclined  and  fubje«fl  to  grief  and  fear  ;  yet,  if  that 
humour  be  not  escefiivc  and,  either  in  quantity 
©r  quality,  tranfgrefs  not  the  bounds  of  natnre,  it 
never  feduces  or  overthrows  the  mind. 
In  the  original  we  read, 

**  Trifte  fupercilium ;  furiofus  vnltus,  &  acer." 

i.  e.  Difconfolate  eyes,  and  frowning  eye-brows, 
together  with  a  fternnefs  and  wildnefs  of  look. 
Thefe  fymptoms,  of  which  Thucydides  is  filent, 
Lucretius  has  borrowed  of  the  Coan  di(5tator,  who, 
in  Coac.  Praefag.  lib.  i.  fe<5l.  ii.  cap.  3.  teaches, 
that  a  good  colour  in  the  face,  with  a  wildnefs  of 
afpedl,  is  an  ill  fign  in  acute  difeafes;  in  which 
too,  frowning  eyebrows  are  a  mark  of  frenzy. 
But,  as  we  fhall  hear  by  and  by,  the  conftitution 
of  the  whole  face  was  altered  and  amifs ;  there- 
fore it  portended  fomething  worfe  than  frenzy 
But  though  a  frowning  forehead  prefage  a  frenzy, 
in  acute  difeafes;  becaufe  the  blood,  by  reafon 
of  its  corruption  is  degenerated  into  a  plenteous 
quantity  of  bileous  and  melancholic  humour;  yet 
it  is  often  obferved  in  fome,  even  when  tliey  are 
in  perfe<5t  health  ;  nor  does  it  portend  any  thing 
■dreadful  in  them  ;  though  fome  are  apt  to  be  fliy 
of  their  converfation.  Bat  the  fternnefs  and  wild- 
nefs of  countenance,  mentioned  by  Lucretius,  was 
a  mofl  certain  token,  not  of  an  eminent,  but  of  a 
prefent  frenzy,  occafioned  by  the  inflammation  of 
the  bileous  humour,  accompanied  by  the  corrup- 
tion that  bred  it,  either  in  the  prKcordJa,  or  in 
the  brain,  that  already  fympathized  with  the  in- 
ferior parts. 

Ver.  Iiijp.  Lucretius  fays, 

«•  Creber  fpiritus,  haud  ingens,  raroque  coortus." 

For  the  better  underftanding  of  which,  we  mull 
take  notice,  that  the  refpiratioh  in  animals, 
■which  is  truly  a  miied  fundion,  it  being  both  na- 
tural and  voluntary,  was  excellently  inflituted  by 
provident  nature,  chiefly  for  the  rcfrefhment  of 
the  heart :  for  when  fhe  had  made  the  heart  the 
chief  feat  and  refidence  of  the  innate  heat,  from 
whence  that  vivifying  and  lively  power  is,  through 
the  tubes  of  the  veins  and  aiterics,  as  likewife 
through  invifible  pores,  communicated  to  the  body 
of  the  animal,  it  was  of  neceflity,  that  this  member 
ihduld  be  hot,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  infl.mied  it- 
felf,  that  it  might  fiipply  with  warmth  all  the 
other  members.  But  this  inflammation  would 
have  been  fatal,  or,  according  to  tiic  nature  of  all 
f.rcs,  a  mor.:  certain  fuffocation  had  enfued,  had 
Ihe  not  wifely  provided  againft  it,  as  well  by  the 
introduiSlion  of  cooling  air,  as  by  the  e.\puinon  and 
excretion  of  the  fuliginous  vapours,  engendered  in 
the  heart;  the  flrft  of  which  is  performed  by  in- 
fpiration  ;  the  laft,  by  what  we  call  expiration. 
But  between  both  thele  recipiocatirg  and  alter- 
nate motions  two  refts  or  intervals  neceflarily  in- 
teivcne  ;  Viherefurc  the  chief  differences  of  rjlpi- 


ration  are  diftinguilhed,  in  regard  to  the  time  «f 
the  motion,  into 

Quick  moderate,  flow. 
In  regard  to  the  relts,  or  intervals,  into         i 

Thick,  modei-a:e,  rare  : 
And,  in  regard  to  the  extention  of  the  organs 
into 

Great,  moderate,  fmall. 

Now,  the  organs  of  reipiration  are  the  whole  tho-       j 
rax,  but  chiefly  the  midriff;  on  whofe  motion  the       '^ 
lungs  are  extended  every  way,  and  receive  the  ex- 
ternal air  :  but  when  the  midriff  ceafes  to  move, 
the  lungs  fall  down,  and  breathe  out  the  fuper- 
fluous  air,  together  wiih  the  fumid  nocent  exhala- 
tion ;  and  by   thcfe  alternate   breathings,  the  in- 
demnity of  the  ever-burning  heart   is  wifely  fe- 
cured.     Since,  therefore,  by  the  common  confeut 
of  all,  the  vital  faculty,  and  even  life   itfelf,  are 
chiefly  due  to  this  member,  it  is  confonant  to  rea- 
fon, that  they,  who,  by  rules  of  art,  are  to  judge 
of  the  iffue  of  a   dil'cafe,  and  to  the  flate  of  their 
patients,  (hould,  alinoft  preferably  to   the  motion 
of   their  arteries,    obferve    the  manner  of   their 
breathing,  \vhich  nature  governs,  according  as  the 
heart  requires.     With  good  reafon,  there' ore,  has 
Lucretius,    enumerating   the    fatal    fymptoms   of 
thcfe  who  were    vifited  with   this    plague,  taken 
notice  of  this  difTicul'y  and  diforder  of  their  refpi- 
ration,  which   he    e.xpreffes   aft^r  the  manner  of 
phyficians,   niaking  a  threefuld   diftindlion  of  it. 
Thefe  feveral  diforders  of  their  refpiration  he  has 
borrowed  from  Hipporrate?,  and  the  iirll  iie  takes 
notice  of,  is,  "  creber  fpiritus,  '  a  thicknefs  or  fre-    ■ 
quency  of  breathinj.^,  which  i->  fpoken  in  regard  to 
the  refts  or  intervals :  and  this,  fays  Hippocrates, 
in  Prognoftic.  cap.  24.  denotes  a  pain,  or  an  in- 
flammation in  the   parts  that  are  above  the  praj. 
cordia  :  fecondly,  "  haud  ingens,"  not  great,  which 
admits  of  a  double  isuerpreiation  :  either  that,  iiy 
regard  to  the  e.\tenhon  of  the  organs,  their  refpi- 
ration was  moderate,  and  in  due  order  ;  or  fmall : 
both  which    neverthelcfs  contradiiSt  Hippocrates, 
who,  in  the    place    above  cited,   lays    in   exprtfs 
words,  that  their  refpiration  wa<  great  and  ftrong, 
with  long  intervals  interpofmg  :  however,  as  Ga- 
len, in  Prog.  Com.  obferves,  in   the  ftorment  they 
fuftered,  their  refpiration  n-ight  be  both  frequent 
and  fmall,  nature    already  jirowing    weak,    and 
tending  to  a    decay  ;  and   their   organs  being  dif- 
ordered    with    inflammati^ins.       Thus   too    Hip- 
pocrates  himfelf,   in    Coacis    Prasnotion,   teaches 
that   a   frequent    and    fmall    refpiration  betokens 
an     inflammation     and    pain    in    the     principal 
parts :  now,  we  have  heard  already,  that  they  were 
2ffli(5ted  with  aperipiieumony  jiid  frenzy  ;  where- 
fore   their    refpiration,   as  Lucretius  fays,  might 
be,    "  haud    ingens,"   not  great,  I'ut   moderate; 
or,  even  in  the   otlier  extreme,  fmall,  and  below 
the  due  mediocr.ity,  the   third  and   hiil  difference 
of  their  difficult  refpiration,  and  which  Lucretius 
exprefles  by  "  raro  cnotus,"  a  rarencfs  or  Itldom- 
nels  of  breathing,  relates  to  the  time  of  the  mo- 
tion, and  i?    explained  by   Galen,  in  Com.  r.  34. 
Progn.  where  h'j  icaLihi'Sithaf  aiarenels  of  breath. 


■that  is  to  fay,  when  the  refts  or  intervals  are 
long,  if  the  refpiration  be  preat  and  ftrong  in  re- 
gard to  the  extenfion  of  the  organs,  indicates  a  de- 
lirium ;  if  fmall,  an  cxtindion  of  the  innate,  or 
■arural  heat. 

Ver.  iijo.  Lucretius  fays : 

"  Sollicitse  porro,  plenaque  fonoribus  aures  :" 
Thefe  lyere  tokens  that  the  humours  were  crept 
upwards  by  the  dudl  of  the  arteries  :  and  Hippo- 
crates, in  "  Coacis  Pr^fapiis,  teathes,  that  founds 
and  noifes  in  the  ears,  are  a  deadly  fynaptom  in 
acute  difeafes. 

•——Much  and  frothy  fweat, 
Spread  o'er  the  neck  ;]  Lucretius  fays, 
''  Sudarifque  madens  per  collum  fplendldus  hu- 
mor." 

And  this  too  he  borrowed  from  Hippocrates,  in 
Progn.  who  there  teaches,  that  fweats  are  very 
good  in  all  acute  difeafes,  if  they  happen  at  a 
critical  time,  and  entirely  allay  the  fever :  that 
they  arc  good  iikewife,  if  they  come  from  the 
whole  body,  and  make  the  patient  the  more  eafily 
bear  his  difeafe  :  but  if  they  effed:  nothing  of  this, 
they  are  not  in  the  leaft  beneficial :  that  cold 
fweats,  and  fuch  as  come  only  about  the  head, 
face,  and  neck,  are  the  worft  of  all,  and,  for  the 
moft  part,  very  dangerous  fymptoms.  Befides ; 
thofe  that  labour  under  impofthumationR,  efpecial- 
ly  fuch  as  arc  caufed  by  a  pleurify,  or  by  an  in-« 
flammation  of  the  lungs,  are  fubjedl  to  fweat  about 
the  neck.  Thus  Hippocrates :  and  from  hence 
we  fee,  that  the  peripneumony,  or  inflammation 
and  impofthume  of  the  lungs,  under  which  the 
infeifted  Athenians  laboured,  was  the  caufe  of  this 
fatal  fymptom. 

Ver.  1 1 J  I.  The  words  in  the  original  are, 

Tenuit  fputa,  minuta,  croci  continda  colore, 
Salfaque,  per  faacee  raucas  vix  edita  tuffi. 

Which  is  taken  almofl  word  for  word  from  Hip- 
pocrates, in  the  place  above  cited  :  where  he  fays, 
that  the  worft  fort  ef  fpittle  are  thofe  that  are 
yellow,  or  of  a  reddlfh  colour ;  or  that  caufe  a 
violent  coughing,  and  that  are  thin,  and  come 
away  in  little  quantity.  Now  Lucretius  calls 
thefe  fpittles  "  tenuia,"  thin,  which  is  a  mark  of 
their  crudity,  in  regard  to  their  fubliance  ;  "  mi- 
nuta," that  is  to  fay,  fewer  than  they  ouglit  to 
be,  in  regard  to  their  quantity;  "  croci  continifla 
colore,"  yellowilb,  which  was  a  mark  of  their  bili- 
ous nature  ;  and,  "  falfa,"  fait,  which  quality  was 
due  to  the  corruption  of  the  humours,  or  to  a 
mixture  of  fait  and  ferious  humidity  :  for  thefe 
are  the  caufes,  that  Galen  himfelf,  z.  de  difF.  Feb. 
cap.  6.  afligns,  of  the  faltnefs  of  humours.  And 
thpa  the  poet,  to  ftiow  us  that  thefe  were  not  only 
the  excrements  of  the  brain,  that  are  often  purged 
away  by  fpitting,  and  arc  called  fpittle,  adds, 
"  per  fauces  raucas  vix  edita  tuffi,"  i.  c.  that  they 
could  fcarce  be  thrown  up,  by  coughing,  through 
their  hoarfe  founding  jaws  :  for  it  is  the  proper 
fundlion  and  fole  bufmefs  of  a  cough,  to  ferve  the 
members  that  ai-«  employed  in  refpiiatioP)  %nd  to 
Trars.  IL 
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extrude  and  throw  from  tlicncewhatcverwmoleft" 
ing  to  them;  and  the  hoaricnefs  Lucretius  mentioni» 
proceeded  from  the  erafperaiion  of  the  larynXj  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  defludion  of  fait  phlegm,  which  like- 
wife  fell  upon  the  lungs,  and  then  caufed  a  vio- 
lent cough. 

Ver.  II J4.  Lucretius  fays, 

"  In  manibus  veto  trahier  nervi."-»- 


This  contra<5Hon  of  the  nerves  of  the  hands  was  s 
fure  token  of  prefent  convulfions,  which,  as  wc 
have  fecn  already,  proceeded,  according  to  Thucy- 
dides,  from  what  he  calls  Xvy^  Knh,  an  empty 
hicket.  See  above  in  the  note  on  ver.  1121. 
Now  a  convulfion  is  an  involuntary  contraiJlioa 
of  the  parts,  that  communicate  and  partake  with 
the  nerves,  proceeding  from  a  preternatural  caufe. 
But  whether  fome  of  our  modern  phyficians,  who 
differ  from  the  ancients,  in  affigning  feveral  other 
caufes  of  convulfions,  than  thofe  which  thefe  laft 
allowed  of,  be  in  the  right,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs 
in  this  place  to  inquire.  Hippocrates,  8.  de  Comp. 
Med.  pofulvely  afferts,  that  there  are  but  two 
caufes  of  convulfion ;  viz.  Repletion  and  inani- 
tion :  and  Galen  too,  firmly  avouches,  that  no 
third  caufe  can  be  found  out  for  the  ficcity  «r  dry- 
nefs,  which  the  fame  author  more  than  once  af- 
firms to  be  the  caufe  of  fpafms,  is  included  in,  and 
reduced  to  inanition.  The  hands,  therefore,  of  the 
infcded  were  convulfed,  by  reafon  of  the  drynefs 
and  inanition  of  the  nerves,  arid  of  the  whole  in- 
flamed body,  that  was  weakened  and  brought 
low  by  a  manifold  evacuation  :  befides  ;  an  eryfi- 
pelas,  from  whence  proceeded  a  freirfy,  had  feized 
the  brain,  and  all  its  membranes ;  hence  the  per- 
nicious filthinefs  of  the  corrupted  blood  was  im- 
parted to  the  marrow  of  the  (pina,  or  back-bone, 
from  the  firlt  knuckles  or  joints  of  which  arife  the 
nerves  of  the  hands  and  fingers.  Thus  that  cor- 
ruption, falling  down,  doubled  the  difficulties,  ir- 
ritating, and  filling,  or  choking  up  the  duils  of 
voluntary  motion. 

Here  our  tranflator  has  omitted  the  latter  part 
of  the  verfe  above  cited,  in  which  his  author  men- 
tions another  fymptom,  that  attended  this  difeafe,: 
viz.  a  trembling  of  the  joints, 

"  In   manibus  tero  trahier  nervi,  tremere   ar- 
tus." 

Now,  according  to  the  definition  of  phyficians, 
"  Tremor  eft  fymptoma  in  aftione  lxfa;"and 
this  happens  when  the  voluntary  motive  faculty- 
is  depraved,  by  reafon  of  its  difproportion  to  its 
own  objedl,  which  is  the  body.  For,  fince,  in  the 
concretion  of  animals,  the  elements  of  earth  and 
water  are  predominant,  and  fince  they  are  for  that 
reafon  by  nature  heavy,  whatever  moves,  would 
by  natural  inclinatiorj  always  defccnd,  unlefs  the 
motive  faculty  fuftained  and  kept  it  up  :  and  if 
th^t  faculty  be  flrong,  and  in  due  order,  all  things 
are  performed  aright,  and  according  to  the  ftri(5k 
conviiand  of  the  will  :  but  if  that  faculty  be 
weakened  or  difoidered  ;  then  there  immediatsly 
arifes  a   complicated   motion,  which  is  called  a 

trcmbiipe  i  aoii  that  proceeds  from  ^bc  nioUtc 
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faculties  endeavouring  to  lift  up   the    member,  , 
which,  at  rhe  fame  time,  by  its  own  natural  incli- 
nation, is  ftriving  to   fink  down.     Galen    in   hii 
Treatife,  de  Trem.    Palp,  cap   3.   brings  a  very   , 
evident  example    of  this   alternate   endeavour  of 
the  faculty  and  member  :   I  rrefume,  lays  he,  you  [ 
have  feen,   how    a  man's  legs  will    trrmble,  if  he 
flrivesto  run  apace  with  a  weighty  burden  on  his 
fhouliiers     and  how  his   hands  t'.o   v.  ill  tremble,  j 
if  he  attempss  to  lift  up,  and  carry,  a  weight  fu- 
perior  to   his  ftrength.      Thus  Galen  :  and   this 
fhows  the  reafon  of  the  trembling   of  the  joint*, 
as  well  in  old  age,  as  in  difeafe s  :  well,  thrrefure, 
might  their  limbs  and  juinf  tremble,  the  flrtngth 
of  whofe  motive  faculty  in  fo  great  and  vari-  us  a 
conflift,   was   exrremely    impaired,   and    carried 
headlong  to  utter  deftrudion. 

Ver.  115  V  This  vcrfe  runsthus  in  the  original: 

A  pedibufque  niinutatim  fuccedere  frigus 
Non  dubitabat. 

The  fymptoms  grow  ftill  more  and  more  darge- 
tous  :  for,  though  it  cannot  be  controverted,  that 
the  feet  are  cool  not  without  reafon  ;  inafmuch 
as,  by  nature,  they  are  both  thin  «f  flefli,  and 
abound  with  nerves ;  yet  they  grow  coid  brfides 
by  reafon  of  their  diftance  from  the  warmcft 
part*  of  the  body  ,  the  heat  retreating  to,  and  ga- 
thering itfelf  together  in,  the  breaft,  in  almoft  all 
fevers,  except  in  the  bilious  and  burnmg ;  and  un- 
lefs  too  the  difeaf-  bt  malignant,  as  thi<  at  Athens 
was  Galen,  in  his  Comment  on  epid.  3.  teaches 
the  caufes  of  thi:'  coldnefs  of  their  feet  li  the 
difcafe,  fays  he,  be  malignant,  the  trxtrtme  parts 
grow  cold,  by  reafon  of  the  decay  of  frren<rth.  and 
the  greatnefs  of  the  inflanimatinn,  that  aitraifls  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood  to  itfelf.  for  without  thefe, 
the  difcafe  is  never  mortal.  And  the  lame  au- 
thor, in  his  comment  on  this  Aphorifm  of  Hippo- 
crates, in  great  pains  of  the  belly,  a  coldnefs  of  the 
extreme  parts  is  an  ill  fign,  compriles  this  whole 
matter  in  a  few  words  The  coldnefs  of  the  ex- 
treme parts,  fays  he,  is  cau(V-ct  by  the  violencf  of 
the  inflammation  in  the  bowels.  It  proceeds  like- 
wife  from  the  defeAion  and  decay  of  the  vital  la- 
culty  which  happens  whenever  the  natural  heat 
is  either  extinijuiibed,  or  fuffocatrd,  by  reafon  cf 
the  great  quantity  of  it,  then  chiefly,  when  it  be- 
comes cold.  It  is  occafi'-ined,  befidts,  by  any  vio- 
lent pain,  that  fcizes  the  middle  parts  cf  th-'  bo- 
dy and  by  mrans  of  which,  nature  is  contra(fled 
into  itfelf,  and  the  blood  repairs  to  it,  abandoning 
not  only  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body  a'^  the 
feet,  the  hands,  and  the  head  ;  but  the  whfile  fkin 
likewife.  Thu-*  Galen  :  and  hence  we  fee,  why 
the  natural  heat,  that  was  a. tacked  by  fo  mary 
enemies,  languifhed  and  decayed,  "  minutatim," 
as  Lucretiu>  exvrefTes  it.  by  little  and  little,  rill  at 
length  a  coldnel'*  of  the  extreme  parts  fuccet  dc; 
an  its  place ;  and  that  too,  perhaps,  not  without  a 
Jividnefs  of  colour  ■  both  which  are  fatal  token^ 
an  all  acute  difeales. 

Ver.  1 156.  Here  the  poe»  begins  to  defcribe 
iymptrms  of  an  imminent  and  near  a,  proaching 
4eatb,  which  difcovered  thcmfeWet  in  the  face  of 
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the  intefteil  Now,  of  all  the  feveral  parts  that 
compole  the  human  face  the  "preference  is  juftly 
due  to  the  nofc  and  noftrils,  becaufe  of  the  comli- 
ntfs  tht-y  add  to,  or  detia<St  from,  the  whole 
flrut^ure  of  the  face  accoiding  to  which  opinion 
Horace  fung  1  ng  ago  ;         .i;-3ijj     ;. 

Non  magis  effc  velim.  quam  pta1>0  vitrer'-  na("o 
Spe<£bandum  nigas  ocuii'.,  nij^r^  que  cap.ilo 

But  though  as  Gakn,  in  hi^  book  de  opt  fee.  cap. 
a6.  truly  obferves,  accuminated  noftrils.  and  hol- 
low eyes,  are  in  fome,  tokens  of  dearh,  buf  natu- 
ral in  others  ;  yet  in  the  difeafed  Athenians  of 
whiim  our  poet  is  fpeaking,  they  were  preterna- 
tural, arid  proceeded  from  the  force  nf  the  difeafe, 
which  had  overpowered  the  ftrtngih  of  the  body  : 
Since,  therefoie.  the  countenance  nf  the  (iik  was 
very  unlike,  and  different  from  the  afpf^  of  the 
healthy,  though  b^lt  in  one  part  'f  if  we  may 
well,  with  hippocr-ites,  in  Progn.  c.  5.  call  it  a 
moft  dangerous  fymptom  for  a  (harp  ■  ofe  and 
comprcffed  ncft'ils.  on  many  accoi:nis.  portend  the 
worft  that  can  happen.  The  U'At  itfelf  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  fubilances  the  one  cartilaginous, 
the  other  bonny  •  The  b'  nny  part  of  it  remains 
always  hrm  and  unftiaken  nor  is  it  expofed  to 
any  mntion  or  damage ;  but  the  cartilaginous  or 
griftly  fubftance  of  it  is  fuSjecff  to  both  ;  for,  in 
the  firft  place,  the  wings,  or  round  rifings  on  ei- 
ther fide  of  the  nofe  are  moved  naturally  by  their 
own  mufcles  :  of  which  you  may  confult  at  large 
Junius  C'afferius,  in  his  accurate  treatile,  de  Fabri- 
ca.  Nafi  ;  but  with  this  caution,  neverthekfs,  not 
to  take'  the  two  mufcles,  which  he  lately  invent- 
ed, f">r  the  janitores,  as  he  calls  them,  porters  tf 
the  nofe,  till  ufe  and  experience  convince  us,  that 
we  can,  wheni-ver  we  lift,  comprefs  the  nofe,  and 
contia5  or  ftraiten  the  pafTa^ps  of  it.  But  that 
extreme  part  of  tJ.e  nofe,  becaufe  it  is  more  car- 
nenus,  and  contains  nure  huaiidity  than  the 
other,  is  fooncr  affefted  by  difcafes  :  and  what 
great  neetffi-y  focver  urges,  the  innate  power  of 
motion  is  taktn  away  from  the  mufcles  whenever 
nature  is  overpf>wered  and  worn  out  by  difeale  : 
i-iencc  the  noftrils  are  compreffed ;  and,  v\hat  ne- 
ceflarily  follows,  the  cai  tilage  and  mulcles  cf  ihe 
nole  being  gr<  wn  dry,  the  globui'ius  part  of  it  is 
attenuated  and  contradled 

Ver  II  j8.  The  caufe*of  thffe  events  we  learn 
from  Gal-n.  who,  in  Comment.  Prcgn.  traclies,  j 
that  luch  accidents  protC' d  eitlier  from  ictna  I 
(aufe  that  waftts  and  lor  upfs  the  carneou-  pa-ts 
of  animas.  or  from  the  weakncfs  and  decaj'  of  the 
natural  heat,  which  can  bo  longer  extt  nd  i'ftlf 
into  the  extreme  parts  ■if  the  body  ;  but  rema'ns 
in  little  quantity  confined  to  the  bowels  nly. 
Erfides.  if  always  happcn.s  in  thele  tale-,  that  fo 
^Tfit  a  portion  of  blood  and  fpiri  s  flows  not  to 
rhe  extreme  part-,  of  the  body  js  did  before, when 
nature  was  fully  pr<  vioed  with  them  .  for  >■  hich 
reafon.  a  great  alteration  of  the  nriural  habit  of 
body  i»  appareotly  difcerncii  m  the  ficc,  and 
rhefc  are  the  caufes  hat  the  eyes  firft  of  all  are 
conrraded  and  hi  Uowed :  For.  hemg  of  a  fof'er 
fubltaace  than  the  other  parts,  they  fwcll  ai>4 
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jrotuberate  when  they  are  fupplicd  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  fpirits;  but,  for  want  thereof, 
they  fink  and  fubfide.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
mufcles  of  the  temples  are  confumed  and  wafted 
away,  by  the  malip;n3ncy,  or  by  the  diuturnity,  of 
the  difeafe ;  and  difabled  nature  is  rendered  in- 
capable to  repair  that  lofs  :  Hence  the  temples 
are  hollowed,  and,  the  jugal  bone  being  promi- 
nent, the  eyes  feem  to  be  funk  within  their 
fockets. 

Ver.  1159-  Thefe  effeAs,  according  to  Galen, 
proceeded  from  the  fame  caufes  we  mentioned  in 
the  note  on  ver.  I15J.  where  we  produced  the 
authority  of  that  author. 

Ver.  1160.  In  thefe  two  verfes  the  poet  tells 
OS,  that  they  died  generally  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  after  they  were  taken  (ick  :  from  which  Thu- 
cydides  varies  a  little  :  for  his  words  are  as  fol- 
lows T    tiiC4    TO    ffai/u.a.    iffon    Sfl^    X?'*"   *"'   ^     ^^fo; 

<raX  aiTa^ia,  are  S'  (fSet^avIo  01  zsrketToi  ivalaToi  xtu 
fiiSiftxTei  v-ao  t5  t»]«j  xotifnaios^'iTt  V;t;av]£$  T<S«va^£»j" 
that  is  to  fay,  as  long  as  the  difeafe  was  at  the 
height,  their  bodies  wafted  not,  but  refifted  the 
torment  beyond  all  expeiftation,  infomuch,  that 
moft  of  them  died  of  their  inward  burning,  in 
nine  or  feven  days,  and  whilft  they  yet  had 
ftrength.  Whoever  defires  to  be  fatisfied  of  the 
power  of  thefe  critical  days,  in  judging  of  dif- 
eafcs,  may  confult  Galen,  de  Crifibus  de  dieb.  de- 
cretor.  where  his  curiofity  will  be  abundantly  con- 
sented. I  will  only  take  notice,  that  the  pefti- 
lence,  which  raged  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1548- 
was  much  more  violent  at  the  time  of  its  firft 
breaking  out  :  for,  as  Guido  Cauliacus  relates, 
they  died  within  three  days  after  they  fell  fick  : 
and  the  Florentine  hiftorian,  Mattheo  Villano, 
fpeaking  of  the  fame  plague,  fays,  "  e  morivano, 
chi  di  fubito,  chi  in  due,  e  cbi  in  tre  di  :"  i.  e. 
and  they  died,  fome  fuddtnly,  fome  in  two,  and 
fome  in  three  days.  And  the  plague  that  defola- 
ted  the  fame  country  in  the  year  1631,  was  fcarce 
lefs  violent ;  for  it  fnatched  them  away  in  three 
«r  four  days  at  moft,  fay  the  authors  who  have 
.Written  of  it. 

Ver.  ii6z.  Here  the  poet  tells  us  in  thir- 
teen verfes,  that  if  any  chanced  to  efcape,  yet  even 
they  were  forced  to  compound  for  their  lives, 
with  the  lofs  of  fome  of  their  members,  either 
their  eyes,  or  their  privy  parts,  or  feet,  or  hands  ; 
for  the  whole  virulence  of  the  difeafe.  falling  upon 
thofe  parts  of  the  body,  caufed  fo  great  a  corrup- 
tion, that,  for  fear  of  death,  they  were  necelTua- 
ted  to  fubniit  to  an  amputation  of  them.  Nay, 
fays  he,  fo  great  an  oblivion  of  all  things  feized 
upon  fome,  that  they  knew  not  even  their  own- 
fclves,  nor  remembered  who  they  were. 

Ver.  I163.  This  too  Lucretius  has  taken  from 
Thucydides,  who  fays,  'Ei  S/as^tJywtv,  £rix«^/av]oy  t5 
voff^fialis  65  T>iv  xoiXiav,  xctl  »Xxoiriug  •«  avT^  /;^;i/jar 
lyyiyifiUtlS,  xxi  ^lapfoiuf  'a//.a  axoam  iviTlvrvSy  ii 
■woXXoi  urSMvSfa  rhv  atrSivaav  J/£(p^«j9v]a  If,  fayi  he, 
they  efcaped  that  (their  inward  burning)  then 
the  difeafe  falling  down  into  their  bellies,  and 
caufing  there  great  exulceratiuns,  and  immoderate 


loofenefs,  they  died,  many  of  them,  afterward* 
through  weaknefs. 

Ver.  1165  A  pain  in  the  head  is  very  frequent 
in  all  peftilential  difeafes :  nay,  fome  have  thought 
fit  to  place  it  among  the  forerunning  tokens  of 
an  approaching  plague.  But  the  pain,  mention- 
ed by  Lucretius,  proceeded  not  from  a  cold,  or 
vaporous  caufe ;  but  from  too  great  a  quantity  of 
corrupted  blood,  which  oppreffed  the  head  with 
its  weight,  inflamed  it  with  its  heat,  and,  by  its 
malignancy,  difordered  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  Hence  nature,  roufing  up  to  her  own  re- 
lief, endeavoured  to  expel  the  ofFenfive  humour 
through  the  paffage  of  the  noftrils,  which  are  the 
proper  emundlories  of  the  head  :  But  Once  the 
blood,  befides  its  over-abundance,  was  replenifhed 
with  a  certain  virulency,  it  grew  extremely  re- 
fradlory  and  rebellious  to  nature,  and  the  whole 
mafs  of  it,  all  at  once,  flowed  to  the  place  where 
it  had  found  an  open  paflage  ;  and  there  difcharg- 
ed  itfelf,  even  as  a  rapid  torrent  whofe  mound 
is  thrown  down,  pours  out  all  its  waters  through 
the  gaping  breach :  No  wonder,  therefore,  that,  as 
Lucretius  fays, 

Hue  hominis  tot£  vires,  corpufque  fluehat. 

Ver.  1 167.  The  lofs  of  their  members,  which 
Lucretius  mentions  in  thefe  fix  verfes  following, 
is  defcribed  by  the  hiftorian,  in  thefe  words : 
Ais|>)«  yap  Sia  cravjo;  tv  (rai/^ioji; ,  ataiiv  a^^oifiivot 
<ro  h  t7i  xt^aX^  w^&tcv  iSi>u(iii  xccxiv,  xa)  a  ti(  Ik  tS» 
flly'itat  ("xivSuKwy  ^rtXOiiri  Schol.)  m^iyivotlt  Tail 
yi  axpajri^ieov  avriXri\l/is  aliT»  iViiTrif/.aiy(,  xaTKrxnvrlt 
ya^  xa.)  et;  ra  aiSs;  xa)  en  alxoa;  •^cijjsf,  xc^i  zrioxi' 
xa)  zroXXol  ^■epKrxofityet  TiiTuy  Oiif^vyov,  eiffi  di  01  xui 
tZii  i(^§a.'k^ut.  rhucyd.  For  the  difeafe,  fays  he, 
which  firft  of  all  took  the  head,  (fee  above  ver. 
liC4.),began  above,  and  came  down,  and  paff^d 
through  the  whole  body  :  and  whoever  overcame 
the  worft  of  it,  was  neverthelefs  marked  with  the 
lofs  of  fome  of  his  extreme  parts ;  for,  breaking  out 
both  at  their  privy  members,  and  at  their  fingers 
and  toes,  many  efcaped  with  the  lofs  of  thefe  only  : 
There  were  fome  likewife  that  loft  their  eyes. 
Thus  Thucydides-;  Yet  it  might,  one  would  think, 
have  been  expected,  that  they,  who  had  had  fo 
copious  a  difcharge  of  corrupted  blood  through 
the  noftrils,  would,  for  the  future,  have  been  ex- 
empted from  any  frefh  attack  :  but  Galen,  lib.  i. 
de  Crifib.  cap.  3.  folves  this  difficulty,  and  teaches, 
that  bleeding  at  the  nofe  may  be  beneficial,  if  ic 
happen  at  a  due  time  ;  but  that  otherwife  it  is  ra- 
ther prejudicial.  Humours,  that  wandered  all 
over  the  bodies  of  the  infevfted,  may,  with  reafon, 
be  believed  to  have  fallen  upon  fome  of  the  mem- 
bers, rather  than  upon  others;  and  particularly,  as 
Lucretius,  after  Thucydides,  fays, 

in  partes  genitales  corporis  ipfas, 

Of  which  our  tranflator  takes  no  notice.  But  the 
reafon  why  the  corruption  fell  chiefly  on  thofc 
parts,  is,  becaufe  of  the  familiarity  and  fympathy 
between  them,  aad  the  members  that  ferve  to 
refpiration  :  fw ,  we  have  heard  already,  that  the 
gre»:eft  oart  of  the  dlfeafed  laboured  under  a  pe- 
Xxij 
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ripneutnoliy,  or  inflammatjcn  of  the  lungs,  which 
had  occafioned  ji  violent  cough ;  and  in  thofe 
cafes,  as  Hippocrates  fays,  feveral  times  of  his  own 
experience,  the  matter  generally  cifcharges  itfelf 
on  the  privy  parts :  therefore  it  is  not  ftrange, 
that,  for  fear  of  death,  thofe  wretches  fuffered 
an  amputation  of  their  pudenda ;  and,  as  Lucre- 
tius fings, 
Vivebant  ferro  privati  parte  virili  ; 

Of  which  too  our  tranflator  is  wholly  filent.  And 
■we  may  eafily  believe,  that  the  defluxion  of  hu- 
mours on  thofe  parts,  occafioned  fuch  a  corruption, 
as  reduced  phyficians  to  their  laft  remedies,  am- 
putation and  fii-c,  fiiice  Galen,  in  his  comment,  on 
epidem.  3.  firmly  avouches,  that  even  where  there 
is  no  pelUlential  infe<5lion,  if  an  inflammation,  or 
an  eryfipelas,  fcizes  on  thefe  parts,  they  very  foon 
corrupt,  and  affedl  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  body  : 
ft)  that  we  are  ncceflitated,  fays  he,  to  cut  away 
the  putrefadlion,  and  to  feer  the  place,  as  being 
the  root  of  the  difeafe. 

Ver.  1 171.  Galen,  in  com.  epidem.  3.  afcribes 
the  caufe  of  this  lofs  of  members,  only  to  the  pu- 
trefr.ftion  of  the  humours ;  the  nature  of  which  is 
to  corrjpt  the  part*  on  which  it  feizes.  Here 
Lucretius  is  carped  at  by  P.  ViAorius,  in  var. 
Icdion.  for  not  having,  as  he  pretends  kept  clofe 
enough  to  the  narration  of  Thucydides  :  He  is 
€xcufed,  however,  by  Lambinus,  whom  Hierony- 
mus  Mercurialis,  lib.  iii.  var.  leclion.  cap.  i%.  ac- 
tufes  of  being  a  plagiary,  in  the  defence  he  makes 
for  our  author.  { 

Vcr.  1 1 73.  Thucydides  in  like  manner,  T» 
if  xai  Xntn  iXafijicn't  rra^avYi'-ea  iva^ravja;  (iyiavjai 
S'hol.)  Tuwavlu*  ifMiuijKu)  fiy/or)crai  ffipa$  ri  auTiis 
xa.)  TVf  «r<i»^«Ks"  that  is  to  fay,  and  many  of  them, 
prefentVy  upon  their  recovery,  were  taken  with 
I'uch  an  oblivion  of  all  things  whatfoever,  that  they 
neither  knew  themfelves  nor  their  acquaintance. 
Though  the  lofs  of  memory  be  not  uncommon  in 
acute  difcafes,  yet  it  is  frequent  in  chronical  dif- 
tempers,  that  are  of  a  long  duration.  It  is  related 
of  Benedidlus  Florcttus,  a  perfon  of  univerfal" 
learning,  who  lived  in  the  laft  age,  that  having 
long  ftruggled  with  a  difeafe  of  eight  months  con« 
tinnance,  he  at  length  overcame  his  adverfary ; 
but  in  the  ccnflicfl  had  entirely  forgot  the  Greek 
•tongue,  of  which  he  had  been  a  great  mafler  ;  as 
likewife  the  ru'es  of  metrical  numbers  in  all  lan- 
guages whatfoever.  Nor  dees  the  memory  decay 
through  the  means  of  difeafes  only,  but  of  old  age 
Jikewife  ;  and  fometimes  too  it  is  loft  even  in  the 
vigour  and  full  ftrength  of  life,  either  by  external 
cr  internal  caufes  ?  W'eli,  therefore,  may  we  de- 
claim with  Pliny  :  *'  Mcmoria  nihil  sequc  fragile 
eft  in  hominc,  morborum,  et  cafus  injuiia.s,  atque 
ctiam  metus  fentiens;  alias  particul.itim,  alias  uni- 
verfim,"  <ap.  a4-  There  is  nothing,  (ays  he,  in 
^man  fo  frailas  his  memory,  it  being  obnoxious  to 
the  injuries  of  difeafes  and  accidents,  nay,  even  of 
fear  -.  fometimes  it  is  loft  in  part,  fometimes  to- 
tally. We  need  not,  therefore,  be  aftonifhed,  that 
they,  who  were  vificcd  with  the  moft  acute  of  all 
diXcafes,  a  vi*ul<iat  plague,  loft  their  memory. 


The  only  caufe  of  which  was  the  corruption  of 
the  humours,  which  had,  as  I  may  fay,  laid  vie 
lent  hands  on  nature,  and  alienated  the  parts  from 
their  due  conftitution.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  ex- 
plain the  manner  how  this  comes  to  pafs  ;  but  it 
is  almoft  generally  held,  though  fome  few  are  of 
another  opinion,  that  lofs  of  memory  proceeds, 
not  only  from  a  cold  and  humid  diftemperature, 
but  from  a  dry  likcwife ;  for  Galen.  3.  dc  loc.  aff. 
relates  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  this  misfor- 
tune happened,  through  drynefs,  to  a  certain  ftudi- 
ous,  fedcntary  perfon,  and  to  a  fturdy,  labouring, 
peafant.  The  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  in  the  follow- 
ing verfes,  finely  defcribes  thefe  miferies  of  the ' 
furviving  Athenians,  who  had  been  viHted  with 
that  fatal  peftilence, 

But  if  through  ftrength,  or  heat  of  age. 
The  body  overcame  its  rage  ; 
The  vanquifti'd  evil  took  from  them. 
Who  conquer'd  it,  fome  part,  fome  limb  : 
Seme  loft  the  ufe  of  hands,  or  eyes ; 
Some  arms,  fome  legs,  fome  thighs. 
Some  all  their  lives  before  forgot ; 
Their  minds  were  but  one  darker  blot  :  . 
Thofe  various  pidtures  in  the  head, 
And  all  the  num'rous  fliapes  were  fled  : 
And  now  the  ranfack'd  memory 
Languifli'd  in  naked  poverty, 
And  loft  its  mighty  treafury  : 
They   pafs  the  Lethe  lake,   although   they   SiA 
not  die. 

Plague  of  Atlent,  Stan.  13 

"Ver.  1 1 75.  In  thefe  twelve  verfes,  the  poet  de- 
fcribes the  great  corruption  that  attended  this  pef- 
tilence ;  and  which,  fays  he,  was  fo  exceffive,  that 
even  the  birds  and  beafts  of  prey,  but  efpecially 
the  dogs,  who  had  tafted  of  the  dead  bodies, 
dropt  down  dead  immediately  :  Nay,  fo  nolfome 
was  the  ftench  of  the  unburied  carcafes,  that  nei- 
ther in  Athens,  nor  around  the  city,  were  any 
ravenous  birds  feen  by  day,  not  any  wild  bcafts' 
by  night.  In  like  manner  Thucydides,  la  yam 
cpncc  xtci  Til^avtia,  crct  uiipuieuv  'cirii-Tcti  zriXXSt 
arafuv  yiyvofiituv ,  y.  i  if^ocriet.  ri  yivcu/Mva  %tiipetfi\i>^ 
i.e.  {The  birds  and  beads,  that  uf^d  fi  feed  on  hu« 
man  fieih,  though  many  bodies  lay  abroad  unburied, 
either  came  not  at  them,  or,  if  they  tafted, 
periftied.  Thus  too  the  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  in 
the  poem  above  cited,  Stanza  18. 

Scacter'd  in  fields  the  bodies  lay  : 

The  earth  call'd  to  the  fowls  to  take  their  flefh 

away  : 
In  vain  ftie  call'd ;  they  came  not  nigh. 
Nor  would  their  food  with  their  own  ruin  buy; 
But,  at  full  meals,  they  hunger,  pine,  and  die; 
The  vultures  afar  off  beheld  the  feaft, 
Rejoic'd,  and  call'd  tht-ir  friends  to  tafte: 
They  rally'd  up  their  troops  in  hafte  : 
Along  came  mighty  droves, 
Forfook  their  young  ones,  and  their  groves; 
Each  one  his  native  mountain,  and  his  neft  : 
They  com&;  but  all  their  carcafes  abhor; 
A;id  DOW  avoid  the  dead  aien  more 
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Thanweater  birds  the  livlnfr  men  before : 
N  But  if  fome  bolder  fowl  the  flefli  effay, 
They  were  deftroy'd  by  their  own  prey. 

Ver.  1 1 78.  Thucydides  fays  only  that  they 
came  not  near  the  dead  bodies,  but  pves  not  the 
reafon  of  it ;  that  is  to  fay,  whether  it  happened 
out  of  any  natural  inftindt,  which  is  often  obftrv- 
ed  in  brutes;  or  whether  any  of  their  fenfes  gave 
them  notice  of  the  danger.  But  Lucretius  takes 
away  this  difficulty,  and  fays,  that  the  wary  birds 
and  beafts  of  prey  were  admoniflied  by  their  fnicll 
to  keep  away  from  the  dead  carcafes,  "  ut  ar- 
cem,"  fays  he,  "  exirent  odorem."  Now,  of  all 
the  feathered  kind,  the  vulture  is  faid  to  have 
the  mofl  exquifite  fmell,  or  even  to  know  before- 
hand where  he  (hall  find  his  prey.  This  is  con- 
firmed beyond  all  difpute,  if  we  may  credit  Ho- 
rus  ^gyptius,  a  very  ancient  author,  who  fays, 
that  in  time  of  war,  vultures  repair,  feven  days 
before,  to  a  place  where  a  battle  will  be  fought; 
and  even  that  they  haunt  chiefly  about  that  part 
of  the  army  where  the  greateft  flaughter  will  be 
made.  But,  allowing  this  to  be  true,  it  cannot 
be  afcribed  to  their  fijiell,  or  any  other  of  their 
fenfes,  but  rather  to  a  prefaging  inllincft  that  na- 
ture has  conferred  upon  them  :  a  credulity,  which 
Plautus  long  ago  derided,  when  he  faid, 

Qnafi  vulturli,  triduo  prius  divinabant,  quo  die 

efituri  fient. 
And,  indeed,  who  but  a  fuperflitious  augur  can 
give  credit  to  fo  extravagant  a  notion,  or  believe 
that  vultures,  by  their  fmell,  can  diflinguifti  be- 
tween bodies  that  are  to  die  in  a  few  days,  or  ta 
live  a  longer  time.  The  truth  is,  that  they  ge- 
nerally keep-  with  armies,  becaufe  they  feed  on 
the  garbage  and  offals  of  beafts,  a  great  number 
of  which  are  daily  llain  for  the  fubCUenc«  of  fuch 
3  multitude  of  men. 

Ver.  I181.  Lucretius  fays, 

Ncc  tamen  omnind  temere  illis  folibus  ulla 
Comparebat  avis :  — — 

This  too  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides,  in  thefe 
words :  TtxjttjijMv  21  (viz.  modo  di(5ta  vera  effe) 
Tftjy  fiiv  Toiirav  e^viiuv  i-vi-rei^ii  aa^hl  iyinp,  xai 
UK  tu^SvIt  Sin  aXXu;,  iVt  wtjJ  rtft^uD  aS'tr  J.  e.  An 
argument  that  what  I  faid,  touching  the  birds,  is 
true,  was  the  manifcft  defetSl  of  fuch  fowl,  which 
were  not  then  fcen,  neither  about  the  carcafes 
nor  any  where  elfe. 

Ver.  ii8z.  Lucretius,  to  augment  the  horror, 
adds  this  circumllance,  of  which  Thucydides  is 
filent,  that  even  the  wild  beafts  hid  themfelves  in 
their  dens,  where,  neverthelefs,  they  died  at  length 
of  the  infcdion  :  a  moft  certain  argument  that 
the  difeafe  overcame  the  flrength  of  all  mortal 
animals ;  and  that  too  not  only  of  the  body  but 
©f  the  mind  :  infomuch  that  its  rage  and  cruelty 
far  furmounted  all  expreffion  of  words,  as  Thu- 
cydides obferves,  and  made  it  appear  to  be  a  kind 
of  ficknefs  which  exceeded  human  nature  in  the 
■•fiercenefs  with  which  it  handled  every  one  ;  and 
ijkewife  to  be  none  of  thofe  difeafes  that  are  bred 
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amongft  us.  But  from  this  pafTagft  of  our  author, 
we  make  two  obfervations  :  f  irft,  I'hat  a  plague 
is  common  to  all  animals,  and  propagated  from 
mrn  into  beafts;  and,  on  the  contrary,  from 
beafts  into  men.  Secondly,  That  a  peftilential  v_e. 
nom  does  not  end  with  the  life,  but  remains  in 
the  dead  body,  though  i;  be  not  fo  virulent  by 
reafon  of  the  want  of  heat :  But  when  the  putri- 
laginous  heat  has  fucceeded  in  the  place  of  the 
natural,  it  emits  a  pernicious  and  fatal  infe<3ion, 
rs  may  be  proved  by  many  experiments.  This 
is  indeed  controverted  by  fome,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe  ;  for  their  main  argument  is,  the  example 
they  bring  of  venomous  animals,  which,  never- 
thelefs, they  fay,  retain  no  poifon  after  they  are 
killed  ;  but  common  obfervation  abundantly 
evinces  the  contrary. 

Ver.  I185.  It  is  generally  teftified  by  all  au- 
thors, that  dogs  have  been  firft  infeded  with,  and 
before  any  other  animals,  have  felt  the  firft  fury 
of  a  coming  plague.  Thus  Homer,  in  Iliad.  H. 
expofes,  xi/V;  u^y'ovs,  the  white  dogs  firft  to  the 
infedlion.     And 


Strage  canum  prim6, 
fays  Ovid,  Metam.  lib.  viii.  after  whom  Siliua 
Italicus  has  copied. 

Vim  prlmi  fenfcre  canes.——  Lib.  kIv. 

And  the  reafon  why  dogs  feel  the  firft  attacks  of 
a  peftilential  contagious  difeafe,  according  to  Eu- 
ftathius,  is,  becaufe  of  their  exquifite  fenfe  of  fmell- 
ing  ;  of  which  iElian  likewife  approves.     Others 
blama  the  peftilent  exhalations  of  the  earth,   to 
which,  fay  they,  the  dogs,  by  reafon  of  their  pro.r- 
imlty  to  it,  are  moft  obnoxious.     But  the  opinioix 
of    Thucydides,    which    we    mentioned    befi)re, 
feems   the  moft  plaufible.     'Oi   S8  ^x^'vtf,   fays  he, 
fiaXXo) e.'iir^nriy  w«^o;^ev  t5  ofjroZaUoy'ias  Si*  Tii  '^wiiiai' 
'jZc-Sai,  which   Hobbes    thus  renders.     But  by  the 
dogs,  becaufe  they   are.  familiar  with  men,   thi» 
event  was  feen  much  clearer.     For  fo  Hobbes  ha» 
rendered  it :  But  why  may  not  the  i/i  t«  fuvhau.- 
^2<rlaiy  be   rather   interpreted,  "  ob   conviaum,'* 
becaufe  of  their  eating  of  the  fame  fort  of  food  ? 
For  it  not  only  indicates  the  contagion,  which  is 
the  moft  potent  propagator  of  plagues,  even  inta 
men,  but  a  certain,  I  know  not  what,  fickly  pre. 
parative,  or  analogy,  as  they  call  it,  proceeding 
from  a  common  food  with  particular  men.     Nar 
dius  relates,  that  he  knew  a   certain  prince,  who 
was  taken  with  a  violent  vomiting  of  blood,  that 
was  occafioned  by  an  external  caufe  :  this  prince 
was  extremely  fond  of  one  of  his   greyhounds^ 
who,  not  long  after,  of  his  own  accord,  and  with- 
out having  received  the  leaft  hurt,  vomited  blood 
likewife ;  till  at   length  he  died,  wafted  with  a 
long  difeafe,  and  fwelled  with  a  dropfy  ;  ail  which 
accidents  had  likewife  happened  to  his  mafter : 
and,  what  is  yet  more  ftrange,  the  bowels  of  both 
of  them  were  obferved  to  be  tainted  with  a  liks 
corruption. 

Ver.  1187.  Here  the  poet  defcribes  the  negledt 
of  funeral  rites  during  the  time  of  the  plague  : 
However,  it  is  moft  notorious,  how  much  «•» 
X  X  iij 
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and  ceremony  the  ancients,  and  more  particularly 
the  fuperftitiou"  Athenians,  were  wont  to  beftow 
on  the  funerals  of  their  dead  :  Of  which  we 
fhall  have  occarion  to  fpeak  more  at  large  on  ver. 
1246.  Mean  while  what  Lucretius  here  intimates 
is,  That  no  folenin  pomp  or  rites  were  obfervtd  ; 
that  no  friends  or  relations  attended  the  dead  bo- 
dies to  their  funeral  piles;  but  either  fuffered 
them  to  lie  abroad  unburied,  or  cad  them  care- 
lefsiy  on  the  piles  that  had  been  prepared  for 
others.  This  tumultuous  diforder  of  their  fune- 
rals, is  finely  defcribed  by  the  Bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter. 

Mountains  of  bones  and  carcaffes 

The  ftreets,  the  market-place  poffefc, 
Thrcat'ning  to  raife  a  new  Acropolis. 

The  woods  gave  fun'ral  piles  no  more ; 

The  dead  the  very  fire  devour. 
And  that  almighty  conqu'ror  overpow'r. 

The  noble  and  the  common  duft 

Into  each  others  graves  are  thruft: 

No  place  is  facred,  and  no  tomb; 

'Tis  now  a  privilege  to  confume  : 

Their  allies  no  diftin<51irn  had  : 
Too  truly  all  by  death  are  equal  made ; 
And  poor  mens  bones  the  noble  urns  invade. 

Plagui  of  Athens,  Stanza  30. 

Ver.  11S8.  Tears  and  bewailing  the  dead  were 
no  fmall  part  of  funeral  exequies  ;  whence  Servius 
on  Virgil,  ^n.  ir.  fays,  "  Sine  fletu  non  eft  fe- 
pultra  ;"  the  want  of  tears  being  accounted  as 
great  a  misfortune,  as  even  the  deprivation  of 
funeral  itfelf.  Therefore  Virgil,  in  JEa.  11.  joins 
them  as  alike  calamitous: 

Nos,  animae  viles,  inhumata,  inflataque  turba  : 

And  Ovid,  in  Metamorph.  11.  introduces  the 
drowned  Ceyx  appearing,  and  fpeaking  thus  to 
Halcyone  : 

Surge,  age,  da  lacrymas,  lugubriaque  indue,  nee 

me 
Indeploratum  fub  inanla  Tartara  mitte. 

"Which  Sandys  thus  renders  ; 

Rife,  weep,  and  put  on  black;  nor  undeplor'd, 
For  pity,  fend  me  to  the  Stygian  ford. 

For  the  ancients  believed  the  dead  to  be  com- 
forted and  delighted  with  the  tears  of  their  fur- 
viving  friends :  And  this  is  the  reafon,  that,  in 
the  ancient  infcriptions  on  tombs,  we  fo  fre- 
quently find, 

LACRIMAS  POSUIT. 

GUMLACRIMIS  PO^U:T. 

LACRIMIS  ET  0P03ALS0M0  UDUM 
CONDIDir. 

TUMULUM  LACRIMIS  PLENUM  DE- 
BIT. 

and  the  like ;  of  which  Gutherius,  de  Jure  Ma- 
nium,  lib.  I.  gives  many  examples.  And  for 
this  reafon  too  Manilius,  fpeaking  of  this  plague, 
by  the  want  of  fo  mean  and  ordinary  an  obfequy, 
aggravates  the  mifcries  of  a  pefUIential  mortality, 


by  which  mankind  is  deprived  of  all  the  tender  j 
refentments  and  benefits  of  commiferating  huma-  [ 
nity. 

Funera  deerant 

Mortibus,  &  lacrin-se  :  feffos  defecerat  ignis; 
Et  coacervatis  ardebant  corpora  membris. 

Mjnil.  lib.  i.  ver.  886. 

Thefe,  therefore,  were  a  fadder  kind  of  funeral 
than  that  which  Virgil,  ^neid.  Ii.  gives  to  the 
flaughtered  Latines,  for  they  had  yet  wood  to 
burn  them, 

Caetera  confufaeque  ingentem  cadis  acervum 
Nee  numcro,  nee  honore  cremant. — . 

Upon  which  lad  words  Gutherius  obferves;  "  Nee 
numero,  nee  honore  combufti  dicuntur,  qui  con- 
fufo  lignorum  acervo  lento  dabantur  igni,  multis 
corporibus  finiul  congeftis."  And  this,  by  Ma- 
crobius,  is  called  "  tumultarlum  funus,"  and  only 
ufed  in  calamitous  accidents.  In  which  kind  of 
promifcuous  funerals,  it  is  noted  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, that  it  was  ufual,  to  every  ten  mens  bodies, 
to  add  one  woman's,  to  make  them  burn  the  bet- 
ter. Of  which  he  likewife  gives  this  reafon  : 
*'  Quod  muliebre  corpus  juvabat  ardentes  viro«, 
non  caloris  erat,  fed  pinguis  carnis,  &  oleo  fimi- 
lis."     Vide  Macrobium,  Saturn,  lib.  vii.  cap.  7. 

Ver.  1 1 90.  In  thefe  fix  verfes,  the  poet  relates, 
that  all  the  remedies  of  phyfic  were  applied  in 
vain  :  for  the  medicaments  that  fome  found  good 
by,  were  fatal,  and  brought  death  to  others.  In 
like   manner  too   Thucydides:   '£»  /rt  shiv  Ko'ilf^ 

'lafiOL,  us  enrciy  on  XP^*  •rafi!i7(p;j4v7af  (iiflAftv'  ro  yk^ 
Tiu  '^unnyxo}),  akXov  riro  s/SXa^rJe  faftXTi  auja^xti 
ov  »5sv  oii^Ktn  zr^o;  auro  Icr^vfi  -n^t  n  affSttcias, 
aX?.a  vav'jx  ^tivvf^,  xai  ra,  wacj?  Sia/Vji  Bipavivofitva' 
Nor  was  there  any,  to  fay  certain  medicine,  tbat, 
applied,  muft  have  helped  them.  For,  if  it  did 
good  to  one,  it  did  hurt  to  another  :  nor  any 
difference  of  body  for  ftrength  or  weaknefs,  that 
was  able  to  refift  it;  but  it  carried  all  away,  what 
phyfic  foever  wasadminiftered.  Thus  Thucydides  : 
And  upon  this  paffage  of  that  hiftorian,  the  Bifhop 
of  Rochefter  ingenioufly  paraphrafes : 

Phyficians  now  could  nought  prevail; 
They  the  firft  fpoils  to  the  proud  viiSlor  fall : 

Nor  would  the  plague  their  knowledge  truft. 
But  fear'd  their   Ikill,  and   therefore   flew  them 

firft. 
So  tyrants,  when  they  would  confirm  their  yoke, 
Firft  make  the  chiefeft  men  to  feel  the  ftroke  ; 
The  chiefeft  and  the  wifeft  heads,  left  they 

Should  fooneft  difobey, 
Should  firft  rebel,  and  others  learn  from  them  the 
way. 

No  aid  of  herbs,  or  juices  pow'r ; 

None  of  Apollo's  arts  could  cure, 
But  help'd  the  plague  the  fpeedier  to  devour. 

Phyfic  itfelf  was  a  difcafe  ; 
Phyfic  the  fatal  tortures  did  increafe : 

Prefcriptions  did  the  pains  renew  : 
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And  JEfculaplus  to  the  fick  did  come, 

Asdft.:r\vards  ti'  Rome, 
In  for;n  of  ferpent :  and  he  brought  new  poifons 
with  him  too, 

Plague  of  Athens,  Stanza  15. 

The    natural    remi-dies    ti.at  aie    ufed    m    ex- 
tinguifliing  and   dnvinjj   away  a   peftilentnl  dif- 
«afe,   ar?  of   two  forts  :   for  I'ome  are  calird  com 
nion,  ■  thcrs  particula  .      The   common  ren\edies 
aic  fives,  odour>,  firing;  of   puns,  a  Arid  regimen 
of  life,  and    what  is    more   than    all  the     eft,  an 
avoiding  of   the   contagion,  together  with  an  ex- 
ttrmiiiation  and    utter   deftru(£l;ion  of   all  thirgs 
that    may  retain   ai^d    preferve  the    infrft^on,   a'? 
clothe-,  bedding,  and  the  like  :   as  likewife  to  ab- 
fent  from   all    company    whatever    for    a  certain 
time.     And,  whatever  Lucretius  advances  to  the 
contrary,  Hip^  ocraces  is  faid   to  have  bethoujjht 
himtelf  of  a  cmmon  remedy  for  this  plague    viz. 
by  burning  piles  if  fcented  wood  at  the  corners  of 
the  ftreets.     The    particular   remedies   are   thofe 
that  are  adapted  to  the  confiitution  and  habit  of 
body  of  each    perfon   intecfted  :   and   thefe  in  the 
cale  -f  the  Athenian  plague,  as  both  the  hiftorian 
and  our  poet  inform   u-.   were    all  uft  d  in   vain 
And,  indeed,  in  vain  hitherto  have  proved  all  the 
care.^    and    endeavours   of  men  :   and  the  Divine 
Providence  has  eluded  the  attempts  of  thofe  brag- 
ging  Charlatans,  who   boaft    of    their   panaceas, 
amulets,  and  infallible  remedies  againft  the  plague, 
and  often  compels  them- dearly  tt»  rue  their  enor- 
mous temerity  :  Not  that    I  would  be  underftood 
to  mean,  that  the  care   of  the    fick  cuj^ht  to  be 
committed   to  fortune  only  :  for  there  is  an  ho- 
rn ur  juftly  due  td  medicaments   that  fiipport  the 
vital  faculty,  and  contain  it  within  its  due  bounds; 
as  there  i-  likewife  to  topics,  when  experience  has 
once  eftabliflied    and  confirmed    the  ufefulnefs  of 
them      But  what  I  fay  is,  that  the  Supreme  Wif- 
dom  has  hitherto  denied  to    mortals,  to  find  i-ut 
any    univerfal    and    certain    alcxicacon    for    the 
plague.     And  therefore  Matihco  Villano,  Ipeak 
ing  of  the  plague   that   raged    in  the  year  1348, 
fays.  That  the  phyf'Cians.  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
could   not,    either  by   natural  philofophy,    or  by 
phyfic,  or  by  the  art  of  at^mlogy,  find   -  uc   any 
remedy,  or   certain    cure  for  it ;     That   fome    01 
them  indeed,  out  of  covetouinefs   went  ti   vifit  the 
fick,   and  gave  them  their  remedies;    but  that  by 
their  own  death  they  evinced  the  vainnel's  of  their 
art.  leaving    their    lives   as  a  lefti'urion  for  the 
motley  they  had  unjultly  taken.  "E  i  iVleiiici,"  fays 
he,  "  in  catuna  parte  del  i\1ui:do,  per  philorc<phia 
natu.ale    6  per  Fifica,   6   per  arte  d'  Aflrolftgia, 
nen  hebbono  Argomento  ne  vera  .ura.     Alqnauti 
per  guaJagnare  andarono  vifitando,  e  dando  loro 
argomcn'i,  i  quah,  per  lor^^  mnrte,   monftrarono 
i'  arte  effer  fida.  e  non  vera     offai  per  Confciei  za 
laciarono  a   refti.ULre  i   lianan,  che  di  cio  have- 
vano  prefi  indebK.'mente." 

Ver  119a-  From  what  iucretiu',  after  rhucy- 
dides,  fays  m  this  and  :he  three  following  veri-  s, 
we  may  gather  this  (bfervation;  that  in  each 
plaj:ue  rhere  is  not  one  only  manner  of  conup- 
tjwi,  but  that  it  differs  very  mucb,  according  tp 


the  various  difpofitions  of  the  bodies  and  hu- 
mours; even  though  it  derives  its  origin  from  one 
and  the  fame  caule. 

Ver    1196    In  -hefe  fix  verfes  the  poet  teaches. 
That  the  greateft  calamity  of  all  wa- ;  that  as  h^.n 
as  they  pei  ceived   themlelve-  feized  with  the  dif« 
eafe,  they  fell  into  a  defpair  of  recovery    ard  ne- 
glected to  take  care  of  themfe  Vcs  ;   a  negled  that 
lomerimei  is  m^  re  fatal  than  the  force  if  the  dif- 
eafr-        Thus  too  the    hiO   ri  n  :    AeivoTolov  Ss  wavlof 
h  ri  TS  ifvfiia,  oTriri  rU  a'lir^'tlo  x-a-iivuv.  nr^h  y^o  t» 
avsA^rifov  ivfus  t^X'TO/u.svoi    rn   ytuftn  woXkia   fi.at.>fe* 
v^oiivjo  <x(pai  avrtis     Kx)  ilK  av'Sx""'       I'huCyd.     I  hat 
is  to  lay     But  the  greateft   nn  cry  of   all  was  the 
dejrdion   of  mi"d,  in    fuch   as  fou  d  themlcivts 
begu  ningto  fall  fick  :   for  they  prefently  fell  m-^o 
defpair,  and  gave  themfelves  over  without  makmn 
any  r>fi(l.ince.     Now  ihis  c  nfterna'ion   and   de- 
jedion   of   mind    was  prejudicial  to   them    on  a 
double  account :    F.  r,   hefide'    that  it   very  much 
impaired   their  ftrength    it  brought  with  it  this 
additional  mifchtef,   that,  dcfj^airing  of  recovery, 
they  thought  it    to  no  purpofe   to  take  care    of 
themfelves.     And  thu^    the  difeaft  raged  uncon- 
troulcd,  and  foon  was  fatal  to  fuch  as  negleded 
the  mean'  of  their  own  faf-ty,   ad  gave  them- 
felves over  for  loft.     And  here  we  might  take  oc- 
cafion  to  inquire  narrowly  into  a  queftion,  which 
fome  have  ftarted,  v  z.   Whether  an  abfent  perfon 
can  catch  the  plague  hy  the  ftren^th  of  imagina- 
tion ?  The   affirmative  has   many  (ticklers  for  it, 
as  may  be  feeii  in  Fab.  Paulinas,  lib    i    aiidthe 
negative  is  no  lefs  flrenuoufly  afferttd  by  othe'-s  : 
Imagination  may  indeed  operate  on  our  own  bo- 
dies; by  reafon  of  the  mutual  confent  and  fympa- 
thy  that  each  part  has  to  the  other.     But  what 
ftrength  can  it  have   to  work  on   the   bodies  of 
others  ?  Whoever  yet  heard  of  a  pick- pocket  who, 
by  the  inteiifenefs  of  his  fancy  only,  could  get  the 
money  out  of  another's  purfe?    Or,  of   3  hu:  ger- 
ftarvcd  wretch,  who,  by  the  ftrength  of  his  imagw 
na.ion,  could  get  into  his  own  clutches  the  bread 
he  faw  lying  at  a  diftance  en  a  baker's  ftall  ?  Be- 
fides  in  thi'.  cafe  of  the  Athenian  plague,  both  the 
hiftorian  and  cur  poet  cxprefsly  fay.  That  the  dif- 
eafe  preceded  the  dread  and  apprehenfion  of  it. 

Ver  1198.  This  verfe  our  tranflator  has  added 
to  his  author. 

Ver.  laoz.  Here  the  poet,  in  thefe  thirteen 
verfes  teaciics  farther,  that  fome,  though  they 
cair.e  nor  to  vifit  their  friends  and  relations,  or 
had  negleded  to  tend  them,  caught  neverthtlefs 
the  contagion,  and  died  like  infeded  fheep  or 
cattle  :  and,  becaufe  th>  y  had  negleded  to  take 
c»rc  of  their  friends,  they  too,  it  their  turn,  were 
n-gleded  bv  them  1  hus  too  Thucydides  "E'Ji^cs 
u.1^'  WtoH  ^t^a'Teta;  a.\a.7rii^TXa.i/,ivJi  aiirirjj  -to.  zri^Halti 

3j/o(Sv  iiho]if   aA'fiiiKoii  zi^i^eiUui,  aveiXXutjo   'i^rifiii, 

T'ley  died,  lays  he,  hae  Ihcep,  being  infedeo  by 
mutua'  vifiiation  :  And  if  men,  for  fear,  forbore 
to  vifi'  them,  then  they  died  forlorn:  fo  that 
mat  y  families  became  empty,  hr  want  of  fuch  as 
fhould  have  taken  care  of  them.  Thus  Thu^fisff 
i  X  s  Jiij 
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des  :  And  were  there  no  other  teftimony  for  con- 
tagion to  be  found,  than  this  of  chat  hiftorian  and 
our  poet,  it  would  be  abundantly  fufficient,  evi- 
dently to  convince  their  peremptorinel's,  whe  ob- 
flinately  hold,  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients :  and  them  too,  who  as  pofitively  afTert, 
that  the  air  only  is  the  caufe  of  epidemical  dif- 
eafes ;  and  will  not  admit  of  contagion,  except 
only  when  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  air.  But 
how  much  they  are  niiftaken  will  manifeftly  ap- 
pear by  the  fuliowirg  animadverfion. 


OF  CONTAGION, 

THE   CHIEF  CAUSE  OF  A  PLAGUE. 

As  the  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of,  fo  they  al- 
ways apprehended,  contagions;  whatever  fome 
modern  authors  have  btlseVed  to  the  contrary. 
Lucretius,  ■tvho  copies  after  Thucydides,  freely 
eonfeffes  in  this  place.  That  the  effc(5ls  of  conta- 
gion are  felt  from  far ;  and  to  him  fubfcribe  feve- 
ral  of  the  ancients;  as  Livy,  lib.  iii  cap.  zj.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  lib.  14.  Dionyfius  Halicarnaffus, 
lib.  10.  and  Eufebiu?,  lib.  7.  but,  that  they  affed:, 
when  near  at  hand,  is  allowed  by  all  :  for  none 
deny,  th^t  to  tend  ar.d  touch  the  Cck,  will  i'pread 
abioad  the  difejfe,  and  render  it  epidemical: 
Hence  Virgil  in  Gcorg.  iii. 

Ne  mala  vicini  pecoris  eontagia  Iscdant. 

And  our  Lucretius,  ver.  1341.  of  this  book, 

Qui  fuerant  autem  prjefto,  contagibus  ibant. 

And  yet  L.  Scpttilius,  in  lib,  2.  de  Pefle,  cap.  8. 
too  confidently  afhini,  That  the  third  manner  of 
contagion,  which,  as  we  faid  before,  the  phylicians 
call  per  fomittm,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
never  thoujjht  of  by  thcn>.  But,  among  many 
other  tefttmonics  that  mi^iht  be  alleged,  this  mis- 
take of  his  is  evident  from;  the  following  verfes, 
with  which  Virgil  concludes  his  third  Georgic  : 

Janique  catervatim   dat   flragem,   atque  aggerat 

ipfis 
In  flabulis  turpi  dilapfa  cadavera  tabo  ; 
Donee  humo  tegere,  ac  foveis  abfcondere  difcunt. 
>Iam  neque  erat  corii^;  ufu-s  ,  nee  vifcera  quifquam, 
Aut  undis  abokre  pcteft,  aut  vmcere  flamma  : 
>Jec  tondcre  quidem  morbo,.illuvitque  perefa 
Veilera;  nee  teias  poffunt  attingere  putres: 
Vcium  etiam  invifns  fi  quis  tentr^rat  ami<5lus, 
Ardentes  papulae,  atqiie  immundus  olcnt'a  fudor 
Alembra  fequehatur  -.   nee  longo  deinde  moranti 
Tempore,  cuntadlos  artus  facer  ignis  edebat. 

Which  is  rendered  by  Dryden,  as  follows  ; 

At  length  fhe  ftrikesan  univerfal  blow  : 

To  death  at  cnce  whole  herds  of  cattle  go  : 

?heep,  oxen,  horfes  fall;  and,  heap'd  on  high, 

The  difT'ring  fpeciesin  confufmn  lie  : 

Til],  warn'd  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they  found. 

To  lodge  their  ioathlbme  carrion  under  ground : 


For,  ufelefsto  the  currier  were  their  hides; 
Nt7r  could  their  tainted  flefii  with  ocean  tide* 
Be  free'd  from  filth  :  nor  could  Vulcanian  Samc^ 
The  ftench  abolifli,  or  the  favour  tame  : 
Nor  fafely  could  they  fliear  their  fleecy  ftore, 
Made  drunk  with  J)oiI 'nous  juice,  and  ftiff  with 
gore, 
I  Or  touch  the  web :  but,  if  the  veft  they  wear, 
I  Red  blifters  riling  on  their  paps  appear. 
And  flaming  carbuncles ;   and  noifomc  fweat, 
And  clammy  dews,  that  loathfome  lice  beget; 
Till  the  flow  creeping  evil  eats  his  way, 
Confunies  the  parching  limbs,  and  makes  the  life 
hi«  prey. 

The  ancients  therefore  knew  what  contagion  is, 
though,  perhaps  they  were  not  fully  aware  of  its 
great  power,  ror  of  the  many  ways  of  its  impart- 
ing, and  fpreading  itfelf  abroad  :  and  this  is  the 
realon,  that  this  chief  begetter  of  a  plague  was 
then  fcarce  held  to  be  a  propagator  of  it.     But  in 
the  laft  age,  its  power  was  fo  mar.ifeftly  difcover- 
ed,  as  to  make  the  modern  phyficians  believe,  that 
true  plagues,  or  thofe  infe<5>ions  at  leaft,  which 
they  call  bubonic,  are  diffeminated  by  contagion 
only.     In  Florida,  the  feafons   of  the  year,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,   the  winds,  the  rains,  all  come 
regnlarly,  and  at  due  and  conftant  times  ,  nor  is 
there  the  lead  fufpicion  there  of  infe<5lious  damps 
or  eTihalations ;  yet,   upon  the  arrival  of  an  ordi- 
nary fellow,  who   brought  thither  fome  inconfi- 
derable  merchandife  from  an  infeded  place,  the 
whole  country  foon  caught  the  contagion,  and  ef- 
fayed  the  fury  of  a  pcftilential  difeafe,  till  then, 
in  thofe  parts,  unknown  before.     Contagious  dif- 
eafes,  unlefs  a  timely  flop  be  put  to  them,  depopu- 
late provinces  and  whole  kingdoms,  by  fweeping 
away  their  inhabitants.     And  this  obfervation  is 
one  of  the  reafons,  that,  though   but  of  late  days, 
contagion  has  been  held  to  be  the  chief  inftru- 
ment,  in   beginning,  and  propagating  a  plague. 
The  ancients  indeed  could  fcarce  be  reconciled  ta 
the  fctting  a  private   and  particular  caufe  at  the 
head  of  a  public  and  general,  or  common  effeft  • 
but  this  difliculty  would  not  have  ftartled  them^ 
had  they  refleiHed,  that  even   that  caufe  may  be 
fold  to  be  common,  by  whofe  efficacy  a  difeafe 
becomes  epidemical.     Pliny,  lib.  16.  informs  us, 
that    they    either    baniftied    the    lepers,   or    (hut 
them   up,  and  debarred  them    from  all  manner 
of  convcrfation,  that  they  might  not  infecft  the 
found  ;  and  if,  through  negligence,  this  care  was 
at  any  time  omitted,  the  whole   fociety  was  in- 
Icdcd  with  that  mod   filthy   difeafe;  of  which 
no  common  caufe  could  be  affigned,  befides  con- 
tagion.    We  read,  that,  in  the  lafl  age,  a  fecre- 
tary  of  the  Pope's  treafury,  being  returned  from 
Perufa  to  Rome,  brought   the   itch  along  with 
him  ;  which  foul  difeafe,  in  a  few  days,  by  that 
means  fpread  itfelf  through  the  whole  city  ;  and 
that,  when  Lautrecchus  befieged  Naples,  a  fmall 
number  of  harlots,  that  were  in   the  camp,  gave 
the  venereal  difeafe,  till  then  unknowa  in  thcfe 
parts    of  the  world,    to  his  whole  army ;    from 
whence  it  has  fince  fnread  itfelf  into  Afric»,  Aiia, 
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and  all  over  Europe;  treating  foreigners  with 
greater  feverity  indeed,  than  its  native  Indians, 
among  whom  it  .was  firft  known.  And  were 
not  thefe  common  caufes,  the  firfl  of  which  in- 
fe<5led  the  whole  city  of  Rome,  the  other  almoft 
the  whole  world  ?  Then,  not  to  dwell  too  long 
on  fo  evident  a  matter,  let  us  call  to  mind  this 
maxim  of  I-ucrctius : 

Tangere  enim,  ct  tangi,  nifi  corpus  nulla  poteft 
res.  Lih.  iv.  ver.  3O5. 

Nothing,  but  body,  can  be  touch'd,  or  touch. 

Wkatever  things,  therefore,  meet,  are  bodies; 
not  a  nake'd  quality.  But,  according  to  Ariftotle, 
Jib.  I.  de  Generat.  et  Corrupt,  things  then  touch 
one  another,  ^vhen  the  extremeft  parts  of  them 
are  together,  be  it  done  at  what  dillance  you 
will.  Contagion  thus  is  nor.  an  empty  found,  but 
expreffes  the  manner,  by  which  an  inieftion,  by 
the  means  of  corpufcles,  that  exhale  from  an  in- 
fe(5led  body,  communicates  itfelf  to  one  that  rs 
found  ;  and,  though  it  not  unfrequently  touches, 
yet  it  fometimes  imparts  its  virulence  through  an- 
other medinm. 

There  are  fome,  neverthelef?,  who  will  not  be 
reconciled  to  contagion;  and  pretend  to  compel 
us  to  a  neceflity  of  owning,  whether  we  will  or 
not,  and  againfl  truth  and  obfervation,  that  a 
plague  fonictimes  is  bred,  without  any  previous 
contagion,  otherwife  it  would  be  perpetual.  To 
make  this  affcrtion  good,  they  bring,  for  inftance, 
a  country,  where  a  new  plague  is  broken  out,  and 
afic  us,  whether  it  be  juft  then  bred  in  that  coun- 
try, or  brought  thither  from  elfewhere  \  If  we 
grant  the  firtt,  then  indeed  adieu  to  all  contagion  : 
if  the  lait,  they  bid  us  name  the  originary  phce 
where  it  was  bred;  which  would  oblige  us  to  the 
fame  conceffion  as  the  former.  Therefore,  fay 
they,  contagion  will  propagate,  but  not  begin,  3 
plague.  Though  this  be  not  argued  amifs,  yet  it 
is  not  fo  condufive,  as  to  hinder  us  from  believ- 
ing, that  the  whole  earth  is  at  no  time  free  from 
a  plague  ;  and  that  there  are  certain  places,  where 
the  feeds  of  plagues  are  prcferved,  in  order  to 
break  out  at  a  certain  time.  .Ethiopia  has  an  ill 
name  on  this  account ;  nor  are  Grand-Cairo  and 
Conftantinople  much  better  fpoken  of;  nay,  al- 
inoft  all  that  vaft  extent  of  land,  which  the  Turks 
inhabit,  in  fome  part  or  other  of  it,  ever  has  had, 
and  ever  will  have,  more  or  lefs,  the  plague  a- 
mong  them ;  and  this  too  through  their  volunta- 
ry neglecfl ;  for  they  think  it  impious  to  druggie 
againft  fate.  But  the  reafon,  why  it  does  not  al- 
way.s  rage  with  the  fame  fiercenefs  among  them, 
is,  the  various  difpolition  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
different  flate  of  the  air. 

It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  every  contagious 
4ifeafe  rages  with  greateft  violence  at  its  firfl 
■breaking  out ;  but  in  length  of  time  grows  mild, 
and  abates  of  its  firft  fury.  Whoever  doubts  of 
this,  let  him  compare  the  mifchiefs,  that  hereto- 
fore were  caufed  by  the  venereal  difeafe,  with  the 
harms,  that,  now.a-days,attend  it ;  let  him  weigh, 
b^iides,  the  devaftation,  that  in  the  laft  age,  the 


fmalUpox, brought  upon  the  Indies,  where,  at  its 
firft  coming,  it  fwept  away,  in  a  few  days,  a  hun- 
dred myriads  of  Mexicans.     The  feeds,  therefore, 
of  peftilcntial   difeafes  decay,  and  wear  away  by- 
degrees;   till,  having  found  proper  humours  to 
W'>rkon,and  fpirits  that  make  but  weak  refift- 
ance,  they  break  out  afrefli,  and  with  greater  vio- 
lence in  other  bodies.     To  this  opinion  fubfcribes 
the  learned  Felix  Platerus,  who,  in  his  Treatifc  of 
the  Caufcs  of  Fevers,  after  having  made  many  ob- 
fervations,  that  well  del'erve  to  be  known  and  re- 
membered, argues  to  the  following  purpolc  :  It 
feems  more  real'.)nable,  fays  he,  to  believe,  that, 
iu  like  manner  as  other  venoms  which,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  arc  innate  and  natural  to 
certain  bodies,  inhere  and  rtUde  in  them,  fo  too 
this  peftilent  venom  may  lurk,  not  only  in  the  bo^ 
dies  of  fuch  as  are  vifit?d  with  the  plague,  but  oF 
others  likewii'f,  who  are  not  yet  taken  with  a  fe- 
ver ;  or  even  in  clothes,   or  any  thing  of  like  na- 
ture; and  that  it  may  be  imparted   and  transfer- 
red from  body  to  body;  not  only  by  mutual  con- 
tatT;,  but  by  the  intermediate  air  intervening,  and 
taking  thole  invenomed  feeds  from  one  body,  and 
wafting  them  into  another.     Defidcs,  a  peflileat 
venom,  if  it  be  attraifled  by  inrpiratinn,  chiefly  af- 
fefts  the  heart,  and  kindles  a  fever  in  a  moment; 
or,  if  it  be  caught  by  any  other  means,  and  po(- 
feflcs  any  other  part  of  the   body,  it  either  makes 
the  fame  progrefs   to  the  heart  by  infpiration,  or 
through  fome  blind  palTa'jes  ;  or  elfe   it  ftays  for 
fome  time  in  the  part  it  firft  fcized  on  ;  and  even 
in  that  cafe,  though  it  be  propagated   no  f.-.rther, 
and  though  no  peftilent  fever  yer  appear,  the  bo- 
dy neverthelefs  is  rendered  infecfled  by  that  ve- 
nom ;   which,  fooner  or  later,  may  aftedl  likevvift; 
the  bodies  of  others.     And  this  i>  the  reafon,  that 
fuch  as  fly  from  infecfled  places   into  others,  that  - 
are  free  from  the   plague,   and   ftay   there   fome 
time,  are  often,  even  after  many  days,  taken  firft 
with  the  plague  ;  or,  if  they  are  not  taken  thcm- 
I'elves,  tfeey  may   neverthelefs  infei5l   others.     In 
like  manner  too,  experience  teaclies,  that  a  lewd' 
woman,  who  lies  with  a  man,   tainted  with  the 
venereal  difeafe,  thoi^gh  ftie  be  not  yet  fo  infedttd 
by  him,  as  to  be  fick  of  that  difeafe  herfelf,  may 
neverthelefs  infe<5t  others,  who  afterwards  liewith 
her,  with  the  fame  difeafe.     This  too   is  attefted 
by  Fernelius;  and,  therefore,  we  dare  confidently 
affirm,  that  the  feeds  of  plagues,   like  other  ve- 
noms, are  always   refidmg  in   certain  bodies,  in 
fome   country  of  the  wo.-id  or    other;  and  that 
they  are  propagated   from  thence  inte  other  pla- 
ces, in  the  manner  above  fpoken.     Eveli  as  vire 
know  for  certain,  that  the  venom  of  the  venereal 
difeafe,   which   is  well    nigh   as  contagious   and 
noxious,   at   leaft  to   mankind,  came  firft   of  all, 
creeping  from  body  to  body,  from  the  Indies  even 
to  us;  and  nuw  fubfifts  no  where  but   in  bodies, 
and  wanders  by  contagion  out  of  fome  into  others. 
Which  venereal  difeafe,  manifefting  itfelf  in  this 
manner,  refides  neverthelefs,  in  other  places,  in 
other  bodies  ;  and,  by  fome  one  or  other  of  them, 
is  carried  back  again  into  the  fame  country.  Thus 
too  the  plague,  though  it  has  often  ceafed  to  rago 
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for  a  long  time  together,  in  certain  places,  is  ne 
verthelefs  inherent  in  certain  bodies,  in  feme  part 
of  the  earth  or  other  ;  and,  as  is  laid  above,  is,  in 
its  due  time,  derived  from  thence,  and  breaks  our 
in  thofe  bodies,  in  which  it  lay  dormant.  Info- 
ir.uch,  that  no  neceflity  obliges  us  to  hold,  for  this 
reafon,  viz  becaul'e  we  hear  nothing;  of  it.  nor 
•where  it  rapes,  as  if  it  were  totally  extinguifhed, 
and  that  the  whole  world  were  free  from  it  ;  chat 
therefore  when  it  returns  again,  it  is  engendered 
anew  in  the  air,  and  falls  down  from  thence  up- 
on us  ;  though,  notwithftanding  all  this  it  cannot 
in  the  lead  be  doubted,  but  that  the  air  is  imbued 
with  a  malignant  quality,  with  which  it  may, and 
does  fometimes,  affedt  the  bodies  of  animals  :  in 
like  manner  as  we  grant,  that  they  are  affefted 
hy  a  peililen*  contagion,  proceeding  from  infefted 
bodies,  and  infii^uatirig  itfelf  into  other  bodies,  in 
the  method  abovementioned  ;  but  that  the  origin 
of  this  contagii^n  is  due  to  the  air,  can  in  no  wife 
be  granted,  for  the  reafons  before  given.  Thus 
far  Platerus,  with  whom  the  generality  of  phyQ- 
cians  agree.  For  the  objeAions,  which  D.  Sen- 
nertu.',  in  lib.  i.  de  Cauf.  Peflil.  cap.  ai.  has 
brought  againft  him,  are  held  to  be  trifling,  and 
of  no  validity. 

Ver.  1204.  This  and  the  two  following  verfes 
are  a  paraphrafe  of  our  tranflator  on  his  author. 

Ver.  1207  Hence  we  fee,  thai  the  laying  of 
the  comic  poet  hasflill  prevailed  ; 

iProximus  fum  egomet  mihi, 

*rhat  charity  begins  at  home,  as  our  ill-natured 
proverb  esprefles  it,  and,  confequently,  that  men 
are  more  careful  of  their  own  health  than  that  of 
tjthers.  To  abandon  friend<  in  ficknefs,  is  apiece 
of  cruelty  deteftablc  even  in  heathens  ;  how  much 
more  then  is  it  to  be  abhorred  in  Chriltians?  Yet 
Guido  Cauliacus  tells  us,  that  in  the  plague  that 
raged  _in  the  year  1348,  the  living,  that  they 
might  not  endanger  their  lives  by  tlie  contagion, 
avoided  to  come  near  the  infedled  ;  infomuch, 
that  whole  families  died  without  attendance,  and 
were  buried  without  priefts  :  the  father  vifited 
rot  the  fon,  nor  the  fon  the  father  •  Charity  was 
cxtinguifhed,  and  hope  overthrown.  "  In  tan- 
tumque,"  fays  he,  "  gcntes  moriebantur  fine  fa- 
mulis,  et  fepeliabantur  fine  facerdotibus  ;  Pater 
non  vifitabat  filium,  nee  fiUus  patrem  :  caritas 
erat  mortua,  et  fpes  proftrata,"  Mattheo  Villa- 
no  acknowledges  this  to  be  true  ;  and  though  he 
endeavours  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Barbarians, 
after  whofe  example  the  Chriftians  no  lefs  inhu- 
manly abandoned  their  friends;  yet  he  omits  not 
to  brand  them  with  infamy,  as  men  guilty  of  a 
barbarity  truly  deteflable,  and  till  then  imheard 
cf  among  the  profeffors  of  Chrifiianity. 

Ver.  1 215.  In  thefe  t^n  verfes,  the  poet  tells  u?, 
that  fuch  of  them,  as  came  to  tend  the  infeifted, 
were  expofed  to  a  double  dcftru(51ion.  For,  ei- 
ther fhey  caught  the  contagion  of  the  fick,  and 
underwent  the  like  fate  with  them,  or  elfe,  worn 
out  with  the  fatigue  of  tending  them,  they  at 
length  fell  fick  of  the  fame  difeafe.  But  Ihame  as 
well  2^3  piety  excited  thepi  to  ferve  their  friends 


in  fo  great  difirefs ;  and  thu»  the  mod  tirtaou» 
among  them  expofed  their  lives  to  this  danger, 
and  chiefly  aflil^ed  their  dying  frirn'-ls  \r.  like 
manner  T- licy'\)d"'i  ■  "K/Jj  sr^^iricitv  "Sisf^ei^vjo  xai 
f/.eiKic-x  at  xptTtj;  71  fxtTa'Toit/fUvni,  t;iV;^u»»i  ya  viipH. 
oHv  (T^uM  KUTuv  IffiotTe}  Ts^flj  T8J  ^iXu;,  «':-«  xai  <ra( 
{zff^o;  rk;  'Ctiol  )  ckt'^u^o'a;  raiv  uTroytyvofiivuv  t£- 
XtUrcUvTss  xai  01  eixeioi  i^ixafiwv  uvo  t»  zfaXXi  Kaxi 
viKuftiyci  I'hat  is  to  fay,  if  they  f.'ibcrc  n.>t  to  ^'.Gt 
t.'icm,then  they  died  themfelve».  For, out  of  fhamc, 
they  would  not  fpare  their  own  perlons,  but  w^at 
into  their  friends;  efpecially  aftfr  it  wa'*  come  t» 
this  pal's  that  their  o^vn  domeftics,  wearied  with 
the  lamentarions  of  tLem  ttiat  died,  and  ovtrcouie 
with  the  greatnefs  of  the  calaniity,  were  no  iav^g- 
er  moved  with  it. 

Ver.  1 21 7  Upon  thi«  calamity,  the  Bifhop  of 
Rochefler  thus  paraphrafes : 

Here  others,  polfon'd  by  the  fcent, 
Which  from  corrupted  bodies  went, 
Quickly  return  the  death  they  did  receive, 

\nd  death  to  others  give  : 
Themfeives,  now  dead,  the  air  pollute  the  more. 
For  which  they  others  curs'd  before  : 
Their  bodies  kill  all  that  come  near  ; 
And,  even  after  death,   they  all   ate  murd'rers 
here. 

Flagus  of  Athens,  Stan.  1<), 

Ver.  1221.  This  and  the  following  vcrfe  ruH 
thus  in  the  original : 

Inque  aliis  alium  populum  fepelire  fuorum 
Certantes,  lacrymis  lafll,  ludluque  redibant : 
Inde  bonam  partem  in  le<3;um  mserorc  dabantur. 

i.  e.  After  they  had  ftriven  and  contended  t» 
bury  the  bodies  of  whole  families  of  their  friends 
among  thofe  of  the  friends  of  others,  they  re- 
turned Wearied  with  grief  and  weeping;  and 
hence  mofl  of  thtm  took  to  their  beds  for  for- 
row. 

Ver.  1225.  The  poet  having  laid  before  our 
eyes  the  lamentable  and  tragical  condition  of  the 
city  of  Athens,  he  now  brings  upon  the  ftage  the 
hcrdfmen,  fhepherds,  and  peafants,  who,  being 
vifited  with  this  cruel  infcAion,  in  want  of  all 
necclTaries,  deftitute  of  friends,  and  defpairing  of 
relief,  (but  themfeives  up,  fome  of  them  in  their 
narrow  huts,  where  they  died  by  heaps,  dcftroyed 
no  lefs  by  famme  than  the  plague,  while  ott.ers, 
for  fear  of  the  enemy,  who  were  laying  wafle  the 
whole  country,  and  deflrcying  all  with  fire  and 
fwoid,  with  the  difeafe  upon  them,  fled  in'u  the 
city  ;  and  others,  whofe  ilrength  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  reach  thither,  lay  languifhing  m  the 
highways,  naked,  full  of  ulcers,  &c.  What  more 
dreadful,  wiiat  more  difmal,  can  imagination  fi- 
gure to  itfelf  ? 

Ver.  J 228.  This  obfcrvation  is  the  tra  fiator'ff, 
not  his  author's. 

Ver.  1229.  The  Bifhop  of  Rochefter  defcribes 
this  circumltance  very  pathetically  in  the  foilsiw-' 
ine  verfes ; 
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Here  lies  a  mother  and  her  child  ; 
The  infant  fuck'd  as  yet,  and  fmil'd, 
But  ftrait  by  its  own  food  was  kill'd  : 
There  parents  hugg'd  their  children  laft  ; 
Here  parting  lovers  laft  embrac'd  ; 
But  yet  not  parting  neither  : 

They  both  expir'd,  and  went  away  together. 
The  friend  does  hear  his  friends  lafl  cries; 
Parts  his  grief  for  him,  and  then  dies; 
Lives  not  enough  to  clofe  his  eyes. 
The  father,  at  his  death, 

Speaks  his  fon  heir,  with  an  infe<a:ious  breath : 
In  the  fame  hour  the  fon  does  take 
His  father's  will,  and  his  own  make  : 
The  fervant  needs  not  here  be  flain, 

To  ferve  his  niafter  in  the  other  world  again ; 
They  languilhing  together  lie  ; 
Their  fouls  away  together  fly  : 
The  hufband  gafps ;  his  wife  lies  by  : 
It  muft.  be  her  turn  next  to  die  : 
The  hufband  and  the  wife 

Too  truly  now  are  one,  and  live  one  life : 

That  couple  who  the  gods  did  entertain, 
Had  made  their  prayers  here  in  vain  : 
No  fates  in  death  could  them  divide  ; 

They  muft,  without  their  privilege,  together  both 
have  dy'd. 

Plague  of  Athens,  Stan.  1 9.  &  20. 

Ver.  1231.  Thus  Thucydides  :  'EriWs  S*' «wtkj 

•raiv  aypuv  'i;  to  a.?u,  x.a,)  i^  '^'f''*  ''"'^S  sTiXBovja;, 
ciKiMv  yscff  ix,  u'foi.px^'^''^'  «^^'  £>  xtt.\v(ici.is  -rviyn^ais 
oifoc  'Ith;  hailaifiU&iv,  0  ^9sg«5  ly'iynlo  aSsvi  xo(rf/.u,a\' 
Xk  Koil  v'.x^it  W  tXXfiXois  tx.eii\o.  This  is  to  lay  : 
Eclides  the  prefent  afflicStion,  the  reception  of  the 
country  people,  and  of  their  fubllaiice  into  the 
city,  opprelTed  both  the  citizens,  and  much  more 
the  people  themfelves,  that  thus  came  in  :  For, 
having  no  houfes,  and  dwelling  at  that  time  of 
the  year  (for  it  was  in  the  fummer),  in  flifling 
booths,  the  mortality  was  now  without  all  form, 
and  dying  men  lay  tumbling,  one  upon  another, 
in  the  ftreets.  And  Tit.  Livius  defcribes  the  like 
event  in  almoft  the  fame  colours.  "  Grave  tem- 
pus,"  fays  he,  "  et  forte  annus  peftilens  erat  urbi, 
agrifque,  nee  hominibus  magis,  quam  pecori  ;  et 
auxcre  vim  morbi  terrores  populationis,  pecoribus 
agreftibufque  in  urbem  receptis  :  Ea  colluvio  mii- 
torum  omnis  generis  animantum,  et  odore  info- 
lito  urbanos,  et  agreftem  confeitum  in  arda  teda, 
aedu,  ac  vigiliis  angebat,  minifteriaque  invicem, 
aic  contagio  ipfa  vulgabat  morbos.  Lib.  iii. 

Ver.  1232.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  great 
concourfe  of  country  people  thai  flocked  into  the 
city,  for  fear  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  then 
invaded  Attica,  and  were  putting  all  to  fire  and 
fword,  was  the  chief  caufe  of  this  plague;  and 
that  what  Lucretius  related  before  of  the  city  of 
Athens,  was  fpoken  by  a  certain  way  of  antici- 
pation, which  is  not  unfrequent  with  poets  ;  as  if 
he  had  confidered  with  himfelf,  that  he  Ihould 
not  have  explained  the  matter  equal  to  its  digni- 
ty, if,  fetting  lefs  by  the  metropolis  than  the 
whole  province,  he  had  begun  his  narration  of 
this  dileafe  by  the  country.    The  teflimony  of 


Thucydides,  from  whom  our  author  ha<(  takei\ 
thisdefcription,  is  alone  fufhcient  to  juftify  this 
opinion,  which,  neverihelefs,  may  be  confirmed 
by  other  undeniable  proofs.       For,  in   the  firft 
place,  the  Athenians  would  otherwife  have  been 
very  injurious  to  their  Prince  Pericles,  whom,  as 
Plutarch  tells  us  in  his  hfe,  they  accufed  of  hav- 
ing been   the  caufe  of  the  plague,  by  admittinj^ 
into  the  city,  and   in  the  heat  of  fummer,  the 
great   multitude  of  pcalants,  and  other  country 
people;  where  they,  who  had   been  accaftnmed 
to  labour,  and  living  in  the  open  air,  led  lazy  and 
idle  lives,  and  were  crowded  and  fliut  up  together 
in  narrow  and  ftifling   habitations:  Of  all  which 
he  had  been  the  occaflon,  vi^ho,   during  the  war, 
had  received  thofe  who  had  fled  from  the  enemy 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  he  took  care 
to  find  them  no  manner  of  employment,  but  fuf- 
fered  them,  like  brute  beads,  enclofed  in  narrow 
grounds,  mutually  to  infeft  one  another;  and  al- 
lowed them  no  charsge  of  air,  or  fcarce  the  liber- 
ty of  breathing.     Thus  Plutarch.     Now  let  it  be 
even   granted   that    the    Athenians  were   in  the 
wrong  as  to  the   caufe  of  this  plague  ;  yet  they 
had  no  pretence  of  reafon  to  lay  the  blame  on  Pe- 
ricles, if  Athens  was  afilided  with  that  peftilencc 
before  the  peafants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country  fled  thither  :  but  they  were  not  miftaken 
in  believing  that  the  plague  had  invaded  the  city 
by  the  means  of  this  new  increafe  of  dwellers : 
for  fultry  heat,  and  an  impure  corrupted  air  may 
favour  and  promote  a  plague,  but  are  altogether 
incapable  of  firft  kindling  and  introducing  a  peili- 
lence.     Diodorus  Siculus,  though  he  adheres  too 
ohftinately  indeed  to  the  then  commonly  received 
opinion  of  the  ambient  air,  yet  favours  our  afler- 
tion  concerning  the  contagion,  by  means  of  the 
country   people  that   flocked  into  Athens :    for, 
fpeaking  of  this  plague,  he  fays,  that  the  great 
multitude  of  all  manner  of  people,  who,  out  of 
fear,  were  fled  from  the   country  into  the  city, 
where,  by  reafon  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  place, 
they  were  promifcuoufly,  and  without  any  order, 
crowded  together,  not   without  good  caufe,  fell 
into  difeafes  ,  for,  breathing  nothing  but  noifome 
flenches,  that  were  occafioned  by  filth  and  nafti- 
nefs,  and  the  air  befides  being  grown  fultry,  and 
almoft  fufl'ocated  by  the  heat  of  tlie  feafon,  they 
received  within  their  bowels  the  contagious  ve- 
nom.    Thus  we  fee  what  is  the  chief  caufe  of 
plagues,  and  from  whence  this  of  Athens  took  its 
origin.    Even  Lucretius  himfelf,  whatever  he  faid 
to  the  contrary,  of  the  air,  in  the   beginning  of 
this  narration,  yet  in  this  place  he  feems  to  own, 
that  the  plague  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  con- 
tagion which  the  country  people  brought  into  the 
city.     His  words  are  as  follows  : 

Nee  minimum  partim  ex  agris  jegroris  in  uibem 
Confluxit,  languens  quern  contulit  agricolarum 
Copia,  conveniens  ex  omni  morbida  parte. 

There  19,  therefore,  no  reafon  to  difpute,  for  the 
future,  the  moft  ancient  prerogative  and  efficacy 
of  contagion,  in  all  plagues ;  but  chiefly  not  ii^ 
this  moft  memorable  plague  of  Athens. 
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Vef.  12 J4.  Thuj  too  the  Elfhop  of  Rochefter; 

There  was  no  number  now  of  death  : 
The  fitters  icswce  ftood  ftill  chemfelves  to  breathe: 
The  fifterB  now,  quite  wearied  in  cutting  fingic 

thread, 
Began  at  once  to  part  whole  looms : 
One  ftroke  did  give  whole  houfcs  dooms. 

PUgue  of  Athens,  Stan.  7,1- 
Ver.  13.^5.   In   like  manner  Thucyr'.ides  :   Ka! 

S/nhnris  T^  r«  sjoalts  WiSui/.'ia,'  That  is  to  fay  :  And 
they  lay  half-dead  in  the  ways,  and  about  every 
conduit,  through  define  of  water.  The  greateit 
relief  of  an  inflamed  heart,  is,  vvitho«t  doubt,  to 
breathe  in  a  cool  and  pure  air  ;  but  the  heart  is 
always  inflamed  in  a  burning  fever,  with  which 
the  Athenians  were  then  affliifted  :  fand  hence 
proceeded  that  implacable  thirft  which  made 
them  make  what  hafte  they  could  to  the  fonn- 
tains ;  but  fome  of  them,  through  weaknefs,  faint- 
ed and  fell  dow^  by  the  way,  while  others,  who 
had  more  flrttigth,  lay  near  the  fountains,  fuffo- 
cated  with  the  great  plenty  of  water  they  had 
poured  down  into  their  burning  entrails.  Now 
the  fountain  Callirhoes,  that  without  the  walls, 
broke  out  in  feven  ftreams,  and  was  conveyed 
into  Athens  by  as  many  pipes,  fupplied  with 
water  the  upper  part  of  the  city  :  in  the  lower 
part  of  which,  towards  the  Pirseus,  there  were 
no  fountains,  but  only  wells,  as  has  been  faid  al- 
ready. 

Ver.  1337.  Lucretius  omits  nothing  that  may 
create  horror,  and  provoke  commiferation  in  the 
minds  of  the  readers.  To  this  end,  he  now  es- 
pofes  to  their  eyes  the  ftreets  of  Athens,  thick 
ftrowed  with  dead  and  dying  bodies,  half  naked, 
and  half-covered  with  filthy  weeds,  and  waHow- 
ing,  nay,  almofc  buried  in  their  own  corruption. 

Ver.  124a.  Here  the  poet  teaches,  that  necef- 
fity  had  reduced  the  Athenians  to  fuch  hard  ex- 
tremities, that  the  sdiles,  whofe  ofSce  it  was  to 
take  care  of  the  temples,  had  permitted  thofc  that 
fied  into  the  city  to  take  up  their  abodes  in  thofe 
koly  place=,  whete  they  buik  tents  for  themfelves 
and  families,  and  perhaps  too  for  the  cattle  they 
brought  with  them.  This  profanation  of  facred 
things,  and  contempt  of  ail  religion,  proceeded 
from  the  highefl  defpcration;  if  we  may  give  cre- 
dit to  Thucydides,  who  relates  it  as  follows  :  Ta 
ti  hex,  n>  o'ls  \<r^y,vvv]t),  viK^cjv  z^Xia   Jv,   avrS  ivavoff- 

*/i"1'»  ^'''  yi^uvTui  i;  oXifii^'iat  VJdcc'Tov'Jo  x.ai  hoZv  xai 
iriuv  Ifioi'ojs'  i.  e.  rlie  temples  alfo  where  they 
dwelt  in  tents  were  all  full  of  the  dead  that  died 
within  them  ;  for,  opprefTed  with  the  violence  of 
the  calamity,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  men 
grew  carelefs  of  holy  and  profane  things  alike. 

Ver.  1243.  For  this  thought  oor  tranflator  is 
not  fo  much  obliged  to  his  author  as  to  the  Bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  who,  on  this  particular,  paraphrafes 
as  follows  : 

The  gods  are  call'd  upon  in  vain  : 
The  gods  gave  no  releafe  unto  their  pain  s 


LUCRETIUS. 

The  gods  to  fear  ev'n  for  themfelves  began  : 

For  now  the  fick  into  the  temples  came, 

And  with  them  brought  more  than  a  holy  flame : 

There,  at  the  altars,  made  their  pray'r ; 

They  facrific'd,  and  dy*d  too,  there  : 

A  facrifice  not  fecn  before  ; 

That  Heaven,  us'd  but  to  the  gore 

Of  lambs  or  bulls,  (hould  now 
Loaded  with  priefts  fee  its  own  altars  too. 

Plague  of  Aihtnt,  Stan,  ig. 

Ver.  1244.  Thucydides,  after  having  acquaint- 
ed us  that  the  great  licentioufnefs  which  was 
praAifed  in  the  city  proceeded,  and  began  at  6rft 
from  this  difeafe,  adds  immediately,  that  what 
any  man  knew  to  be  delightful,  and  conducive  to 
pleafure,  that  was  made  both  profitable  and  ho- 
nourable :  Neither  the  fear  of  the  gods,  fays  he, 
nor  laws  of  men  awed  any  man  :  not  the  former, 
becaufe  they  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worftiip, 
or  not  to  worfliip,  feeing  that  they  all  ahke  pe- 
riflied  :  not  the  latter,  becaufe  no  man  expeded 
that  his  life  would  laft  till  he  received  punilhment 
of  his  crimes  by  judgment :  But  they  thought 
there  was  now  hanging  over  their  heads  fome 
far  greater  judgment  decreed  againft  them  ;  and, 
before  it  fell  upon  them,  they  thought  to  enjcjr 
fome  little  part  of  their  lives,  'o^  2s  pa  n  ioi, 
xa.!,  z^ailct^i^iv  ro  \;  oluto  xi^xX'tot,  tSto  xxi  xxXer 
xcci  x^nffiftif)  xafiTH,  Qsuv  I'i  (po/ios,  ^  avh^a-run  y'ofio:, 
udeii  is-rS^j/E,  TO  ftlv  x^ivovjt;  iin  o/jioiia  piSay  r.in  (xM, 
IX.  TH  sruvTas  o^ccv  y.v  Iffoi  L-JfoXXvfi'ivHi'  tZv  W  a/ACip- 
]>iu,£]civ  vie<f  IXvi'^uv  fiivoi  ri  J(a;»v  y-yii^^tti  f'»;  «» 
Triv  T4fct>i^ta.ti  avIilSvar  zfoXti  Si  fAett^u  rhv  r.ln  koIi^h- 
tpKT'ftir/tv  ffifZv  Inx^^airBTim't  «»  ■r^h  IfiTifeiii,  etxif 
etvui  7-5  £(V  ri  a-^oXaua-u.!'  Thus  Thucydides  :  Upon 
which  pafiagc  of  that  hiftorian  the  Bifhop  of  Ro- 
chefter finely  paraphrafes,  and  concludes  bb 
poem  ; 

But  what,  great  gods !  was  word  of  all. 
Hell  forth  its  magazines  of  lufts  did  call ; 

Nor  would  it  be  content 
With  the  thick  troops  of  fouls  were  thither  fent ; 
Into  the  upper  world  it  went : 
Such  guilt,  fuch  wickednefs. 
Such  irreiigion  did  increafe, 
That  the  few  good,  who  did  furvive. 
Were  angry  with  the  plague  for  fuft^'ring  them 

to  live. 
More  for  the  living,  than  the  dead,  did  gr?eve : 

Some  robb'd  the  very  dead, 
Though  fure  to  be  infeded  e'er  they  fled; 
Though  in  the  very  ad.  fure  to  be  puni/hed  : 
Some,  nor  the  Ihrines,  n»r  temples,  fpar'd. 
Nor  gods,  nor  heav'ns  they  fear'd. 
Though  fuch  examples  of  their  powV  appear'd  ; 
Virtue  was  now  efteem'd  an  'empty  name  ; 
And  honefty  the  foolifti  voice  of  fame  : 
For,  having  pafs'd  thofe  tort'ring  flames  before, 
They  thought  the  punifhment  already  o'er; 

Thought  heav'n  could  have  no  worfe  in  flora : 
Here  having  felt  one  hell,  they  thought  there  was 
no  more. 

Phgut  ef  Atbenii  Sianza  Jl- 
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Ver.  1446-  In  thefe  twelve  laft  verfes  the  poet 
relates,  That  the  Athenians  were  not  content 
with  polluting  their  holy  places  with  dead  bodies, 
but  tranTgreffed  likewife  all  their  laws  concerning 
funerals,  which  they  had  till  then  obferved,  and 
buried  their  dead,  as  they  could,  wherever  they 
found  room.     Thus   too    Thucydides:    N^^oi    -ri 

ffs^a,-  ya7ry>'  II  «5  'i'^'^'i  ^'^M''  Now  by  the 
unanimous  conlcnt  of  all  authors,  the  Athenians 
were  of  all  people  the  nwli  ceremonious  in  the 
funerals  of  their  dead,  whom  they  honoured  even 
to  the  higheft  fuperftition.  If  any  one  negleaed 
to  pay  the  rites  of  funeral  to  thefe  who  were  flain 
in  war,  he  was  puniflied  with  death  ;  And  the 
pomp  and  expence  of  funerals  grew  at  length  to 
fuch  excefs  among  them,  that  Solon  was  forced  to 
put  a  ftop  to  it  by  laws ;  but  when  this  plague 
was  raging  at  Athens,  no  funeral  rites  were  ob- 
ferved rpor,  as  the  hiftorian,  from  whom  our  poet 
has  taken  this  paffage,  relates,  many,  for  want 
of  things  neceffaiy,  after  fo  many  deaths  before, 
were  forced  to  become  impudent  in  the  funerals 
of  their  friends :  For,  when  one  had  made  a  fu- 
neral pile,  another,  getting  before  him,  would 
throw  on  his  dead,  and  fet  it  on  fire  ;  and  when 
one  was  burning,  others  would  come,  and,  having 
caft  upon  it  the  dead  they  brought,  go  their  way 
again.  Ka<  truXXoi  U  i.vaufxvA'iS  ^riitx!  sr^«Tov7<!, 
ff-TTavH  rut  'vrilyileiuv,  lia.  r»  <rvx,^Ui  iSx  ■zsFgaliSvu.ym 
B<fi/n>,  iTi  ■uv^a;  ya^  uXXor^iai,  <pSa,<ra.v]is  -rii  vo<rn- 
aavlxs,   01  fiif   Wi^iv'li;    too   iavl^v    nn^h,    iftfrlor  ii 

Thucyd,  But  this  calamity  of  the  Athenians 
will  more  vifibly  appear,  by  giving  at  large  the 
laws  and  ceremonies,  that  they  thought  them- 
felves  religioufly  bound  to  obferve  in  the  fepulture 
of  their  dead  ;  and  which  are  recorded  by  Nardius 
in  the  following,  no  lefs  learned  than  accurate, 
animadverfion  on  this  paffage  of  our  author. 


ANIMADVERSION 

CF    JOANNES    NARDIUS,    CONCEaNlNG    THE    FU- 
NERALS   OF    THE    ATHENIANS. 

Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Flaccus,  acquaints  us, 
That  humanity,  learning,  religion,  laws,  civil 
focieties,  and  the  mfe  cf  corn,  began  firft  among 
the  Athenians,  and  from  them  were  diftributed 
ever  the  whole  earth  :  Hence  Lucretius  fays  of 
them  : 

Et  recreaverunt  vltam,  legefque  rogirunt. 

Li6.  vi.  wr.  ^. 

But  nothing  feems  to  have  been  more  anciently 
pradlifed  among  them,  or  more  rehgioufly  obferv- 
ed, than  the  paying  the  juft  dues  of  funeral  to 
their  dead ;  elpecially  to  thofe,  who  had  been 
flain  in  fighting  for  their  country  :  Of  this  we 
have  a  famous  example,  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
ib.  i.  'EX*ijy<««v,  and  by  Valerius  Maximus,  who 


tells  us,  that  the  Athenians  condemned,  and  put 
to  death,  ten  of  their  captains,  who  returned   to 
Athens  after  a  great  vicSlory  they  had  gained  at  fea 
over  the  Lacedemonians,  only  becaufe  they  had  not 
paid  the  left  duties  to  the  dead  bodies  of  thofc 
that  had  been  killed  in   the   engagement,  even 
though  they  had  this  to  plead  in  their  defence, 
that  the  terapeftuous  weather  had  rendered  it  im- 
poffible  :  "  Decern  imperatores  fuos,  et  quidem  a 
pulcherrima  viftoria    venientes,    capitali  judici* 
exceptos  necarunt,  quod   militum    corpora,  licet, 
faivitia   maris   interpellante,   fepulturae   mandare 
non  potuiffent,  fed  in  fludlus,  neceffitate  adaftj, 
projeciffent."     Valer.  Max.  lib.  ix.  cap.  8.     De- 
terred by  this  feverity,  Chabrias,  who  command- 
ed the  Athenian  fleet,  was  more  wary  :  For  he, 
having  defeated  and  put  to  flight  the   fleet  of  the 
Lacedemonians  at    the    ifland    Naxos,  inftead  of 
purfuing  the  routed  enemy,  minded   only  to  ga- 
ther  up  the  dead  bodies  of  the  flain  ;  and,  fearing 
the  fuperftition  of  the  people,  chofe  rather,  fays 
Diodorus   Siculus,  lib.  xv.  to  let  the  enemies  of 
the  republic  efcape,  than  that  their  dead  friends 
fhould  be  deprived  of  the  rites  of  funeral ;   other- 
wife  he  might  eafily  have  deftroyed  the  whole  na-, 
val   force    of   the    Lacddemonians.     Nicias,    the 
great  general  of  the  Athenians,  commanded  his 
whole  army  to  halt,  only  to  bury  two  of  his  fol- 
diers.     Ifocrates  in  Panegyr,  relates.  That  Adraf- 
tus,  king  of  Argos,  having  been  unfuccefsful  in  a 
war  againft  the  Thebans,  and  not  being  able  to 
carry  off  the  dead  bodies  of  the  flain,  befought  th&. 
Athenians,  and  their  king  Thefeus  to  commife- 
rate  the  public  calamity  of  the  Argives,  and  to 
affift  them  to  compel  the  Thebans,  to  allow  the 
ceremonies  of  fepulture,  to  thofe  who  had  beea 
killed  in  the  battle  :  This  the   Athenians  deemed 
a  juft  caufe  of  war,  and  the  fuccefs  feemed  to  juf- 
tify    their    opinion ;  for,  taking  up  arms  againfl 
the  Thebans  on  no  other  pretence  but  this,  they 
defeated  them,  and  vvould  hearken  to  peace  on  no 
terms  whatever,  till  the  Thebans,  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary, had  paid  the  due  rites  of  fepulture  to 
the  flain  Argives.     Nor  may  we  forget  the  piety 
ef  Cimon,  who,  that  he   might  bury  his  father, 
who  was  dead  in  prifon,  fubmitted  to  be  a  pri- 
foner  himfelf,  and  redeemed  the  body  at  the  price 
of  his  own  liberty. 

But  they  extended  this  piety  not  only  to  thofe 
who  had  facrificed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the 
public  fafety,  but  likewife  to  their  kindred,  and 
men  of  the  meaneft  condition ;  whofe  relations 
the  Demarchns,  or  chief  of  the  people,  could 
oblige  to  bury  the  dead  body,  by  laying  a  heavy 
fine  on  thofe  that  negledled  to  do  fo  within  a  cer- 
tain time  :  that  magiftrate  had  likewife  the  power 
to  limit  and  fix  the  expence  of  a  funeral,  as  alfo 
to  contrad  himfelf  for  it  with  the  pubUc  under- 
takers. Euftathius,  in  Com.  II.  ad  calceni,  cele- 
brates Pififtratus,  for  having  always  twa  or  three 
fervants  attending  him,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
carry  money  for  him  to  beflow  on  the  funerals 
of  the  poor.  The  charity  of  Simon  to  the  dead 
poor,  who  left  not  enough  to  bury  them,  and 
whom  he  interred  at  his  own  expence,  is  likewil* 
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extolled  by  JEmillus  Probus;  and  Plutarch,  in  his 
Jife,  records  of  him,  that,  having  with  great  care 
and  trouble,  got  together  the  bones  of  Thefeus, 
he  brought  them  to  Athens.  Nor  may  we  for- 
get a  fignal  office  of  piety,  mentioned  by  De- 
mofthenes,  adverf.  Macartat,  and  enjoined  by  an 
Attic  law,  which  commanded  every  paffenger, 
who  happened  to  fee  upon  the  road  a  dead  body, 
though  of  a  perfon  unknown  to  him,  to  throw  at 
leaft  fhree  handfuls  of  earth  on  the  face  of  the 
tlefund;  for  his  fepulture,  Cnce  at  that  time  he 
tould  not  have  the  means  of  burying  him  other- 
wife.  This  is  attefted  likewife  by  <Elian.  Var. 
Hift.  lib.  5.  and  by  Phocylidas,  Mofchus,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Acron.  And  this  cuftom  was  fo  gene- 
rally received,  and  deemed  fo  indifpenCbly  necef- 
fary,  that  it  was  expefted  even  of  thofe  who  were 
going  on  bufinefs  that  required  the  greateft  hafte, 
as  Quintilian  fays,  lib.  I.  Decad.  5.  and  Horace, 
Carm.  lib.  i.  Od.  28.  alludes  to  it  in  thefe  exprefs 
■words  of  Archytas  the  philofophcr,  to  the  fea- 
jncn: 

At  tu,  nauta,  vagje  ne  parce  malignus  arens, 

Offibus  &  capiti  inhumato 

Tarticulam  dare. • 

Quanqaam  feftinas,  non  eft  mora  longa,  liceblt 

lojefto  ter  pulvere  curras. 

Which  Creech  thus  interprets, 

But  feamen,  pray  be  juft ;  put  near  the  land  ; 
Beftow  a  grave,  and  hide  my  limbs  in  fand. 
Though  hafty  now,  driv'n  by  a  profp'rous  gale, 
'Tis  quickly  done,  thrice  throw  the  fand ;  and  fail. 

Nor,  as  the  Scholiaft  on  the  Antig.  of  Sophocles 
informs  us,  vrere  they  permitted  to  throw  clods  of 
earth,  but  what  they  called  x'oos,  mould,  or  crum- 
bled earth  :  and  this  office  they  called  'tTijidxxetv 
^y,  or  xov«v  -raXvvai.  I'hey  feared,  perhaps,  that  if 
they  had  thrown  folid  clods  pi  earth,  they  would 
have  lain  heavy  on, the  dead  body.  Let  this  fuf- 
£ce  for  the  piety  of  the  Athenians  towards  the 
dead  :  I  will  now,  that  I  may  not  feem  tedious 
to  the  reader,  nor  create  in  him  a  fufpicion  of 
truth  in  a  matter  fo  very  obfcure,  feled  only  the 
moft  remarkable  ceremonies,  which  they  obferved 
in  funerals,  as  I  find  them  recorded  in  the  moft 
authentic  authors. 

Firft,  then,  to  begin  my  intended  difcourfe  with 
what  was  praftifed  in  the  laft  agonies  of  the  dy- 
ing perfon  ;  I  find  in  Diodi.  us  Siculus  and  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  that  when  the  fick  perfon  per- 
ceived  his  end  draw  nigh,  he  took  a  ring  off  his 
finger,  and  gave  it  to  the  ftander  by,  who  was 
deareft  to  him;  hiftorians  report  this  to  have 
heen  done  by  Alexander.  Then  pronouncing 
thefe  laft  words,  "  Vive  ac  vale,"  (vide  Servium 
in  .ffineid.  5)  he  breathed  out  his  loul,  embracing 
andkiffing  his  beft  beloved  For  thty  believed 
the  mouth  to  be  the  paffage  through  which  the 
£pul  v/ent  out  of  the  body,  and  therefore  endea- 
voured to  catch  it  as  it  fled,  by  holding  their 
mouth  open  clofe  to  that  of  the  perlon  expiring. 
Thus  Antigone  in  Euripides,  in  Phanilt  fays, 
O  my  deareft,  and  my  btft  beloved,  I  will  put 


thy  mouth  to  mine.     After  whofc  example,  per- 
haps, Anna  in  Virgil,  JEn.  iv.  ver.  684.  1 

■ —  Et  eitremus  C  quis  fuper  halitus  errat, 

Ore  legam. 

And  Livia  in  the  Epicedium  of  Albinovanus  : 

Sofpite  tc,  faltem  moriar,  Nero  :  tu  mea  condas 
Lumina,  &  excipias  banc  animam  ore  pio. 

'Hence,  at  Rome,  as  wc  learn  from  Seneca,  ii 
Epift.  30.  and  from  the  Tragedian  of  that  nam* 
in  Here.  Fur.  it  was  proverbially  faid  of  the  old 
who  were  worn  out  with  age,  that  their  foul 
in  their  mouth  :  thus  the  Romans  derived  thi 
credulity  from  the  Greeks;  and  Ariftotle.  in  hi 
rreatife  de  Infp.  ct  Refp.  fays,  That  infpiratioi 
is  the  protafis,  and  expiration  the  cataftrophe  0 
life. 

But  the  wilhes  of  the  abovementioned   Livia 
fuggeft  to  us  another  ofiSce  that  was  applied  t* 
dying  perfons,  and   which    the  Greeks,  in  thei 
language,  called  x.aSai^Hv  th;  o^p^aX^ij,  the  Latins 
"  condere,"  or    "  tegere  oculos;"   to   clofe  thei 
eyes.     Phis  was  the  duty  of  the  neareft  relation 
or  of  the  deareft  friend,  who  immediately  clofc< 
the  eyelids  of  his  departed  relation  or  friend ;  for",  , 
as  Pliny  teaches,  lib.  xi.   cap.   37.  they  held  it  a 
crime  againft  the  gods  to  fee  the  eyes  of  a  dead 
perfon.     And  that  the  cuftcm,  of  which  we  are 
fpeaking  was  religioufly  obferved,  as  a  pious  of- 
fice,'that  ought  not  to  be  neglecfted,  we  have  the 
teftimuny  of  many  of  the  ancients;  particularly  of 
Euripides  in  Hecuba,  and  in  PhcenifTa,  of  Homer 
Odyff.   X.   and   Iliad.  I.    and  of  Plato    in    Socr. 
While  thefe  things  were  doing,  all  who  were  pre- 
fent   called  with  a  loud  voice,  and  by  his  owa  1 
name,  the  perfon,  who  was  dead,  and  immediately  ■ 
with  wailings  and  tears  ran  to  embrace  the  corpl'e  : 
this  we   learn  from   Servius  on   the  4th  ^neid, 
and  from  Propertius,  lib.  iv.  eleg.  6      For,  as  Al- 
cinous,  de  dod   Plat.  cap.  12.  fays  he,  who  with 
dry  eyes,  can  behold  the  death  of  his  relations  and  .: 
friends,  has  a  mind  infenfible  and  void  of  all  af-  • 
fedion.     Hired  women  attended  to  take  care  of: 
the  body,  and  thefe  Ihut  the   mouth  of  the  dead  I 
perfon,  while  the  body  was  yet  warm  :  yet  Crito  1 
performed  the  laft  offices  to  the   condemned  So-  • 
crates,  that  women,  by  their  unavailing  laments, 
might  not   fhake  the   conftancy  of  his  undaunted 
foul.    Then  they  laid  out  the  other  members,  and 
waffied  the  corpfe  with  warm  water  :  becaufe,  fays  1 
Cicero,  lib.  I.  de  Leg.  they  believed  the  vital  fpi- 
rit  to  be  ihut  out,  and  often  to  deceive  them ;  for 
which  reafon,  they  were  wont  to  wafli  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  with  warm  water ;  in  the  next  place 
they  anointed  the   body  with  oil,  if  the  perfon 
were   free,   and  not  of  a  fervile  condition  :  for  , 
undion  was  forbid  to  flaves  by  the  laws  of  So-  ^ 
Ion  :   who  likewife  prefcribed  bounds  to  tears  and  1 
mourning  ;    but  to  public  indeed,   rather  than  to 
private.     Even   he    himfelf,    r.s   Stobxus,    Serm. 
276.  witnefles,  wept  for  the  lofs  of  his  fon  ;  and 
when  it  was  told  him,  That  weeping  would  avail 
him  nothing,  1   know   it  well,  faid   he,  and  for 
that  very  reafon  1  weep.    And  indeed, 
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ijnis  matrem,  nifi  mentis  inops,  in  funere  nati 
f  lere  vetat  ? 

fays  Ovi.l.  de  Remed.  Amor.  Efpecially  when,  a$ 
'tht-  cuftom  was,  they  placed  the  child,  after  it  was 
Iwafhed  and  anointed,  on  the  knees  of  the  forrow- 
ful  mother,  who,  taking  it  into  her  lap,  and  che- 
Iriftiiug  the  cold  limbs  in  her  trembling  bofo  n, 
'clothed  it  at  tength  in  its  funeral  attire ;  as  we 
learn  from  Lucian,  de  ludtu,  and  from  Herodotus' 
Mul.  s-  Ihe  Romans  called  the  mother  of  a 
dead  child,  '•  funera  mater,"  and  that  too  very 
properly,  (ince  the  whole  funeral,  the  I  >fs  and  the 
grief  were  chiefly  htrs :  this  is  attefted  by  Pliny, 
lib.  xi.  cap.  45.  and  by  Servius  in  Eclog  6. ;  con- 
firmed likcwife  by  the  mother  of  Eur  yalus,  who, 
in  Virg.  ,iJ,n.  9.  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  fon, 
cries  out  in  the  bitternefs  of  anguifh  : 

Nee  te  tna  funera  mater 

Produxi,  prcffiv?  oculos,  aut  vulnera  lavi, 
Velle  tegcns. 

But  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  it  wa^  for- 
bid among  the  Romans,  to  take  into  their  laps, 
the  body  of  any  who  were  killed  with  lightning; 
or  to  allow  to  fuch  the  accuftomed  rites  of  funeral : 
fcecaufe,  according  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  Greeks, 
they  were  efteemed  holy,  and  worthy  of  divine 
honour  ;  of  which  we  have  fpoken  above,  p-  639. 
Vide  etiam  Artemid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

The  funeral  veftment,  or  fhroud,  was  made  of 
fine  white  linen,  and  they  called  it  Xaunn  <;'o'Kri' 
In  weaving  one  of  thefe,  the  chafte  Penelope  em- 
ployed many  years,  to  get  rid  6f  her  importunate 
wooers,  to  whom  (he  pretended  flielwas  mak'mg 
that  winding-fheet  for  her  hufband  Ulyir-.s 
Thus  Homer,  Odyff.  B.  Nor  in  rhe  camp  of  the 
Greeks  did  any  take  offence  at  Hippodamia  and 
Diomedea,  the  lad:  of  whom  Patroclus,  when  alive, 
loved  even  to  madnefs;  and  who,  both  of  them, 
■adorned  his  funeral  with  the  richeft  of  veftments, 
as  Didtys  Cretenfis  has  it  in  lib.  4.  Nor  can  we 
doubt,  but  that,  in  procefs  of  time,  when  corrup- 
tion of  manners  had  crept  in  among  the  Arheni 
,  ans,  even  they  too  made  ufe  of  coftly  drelTes  for 
their  dead.  We  read  in  jElian.  Var.  Hift.  cap. 
j6.  and  in  Diogenes  Laertius  in  vit.  Socr.  that 
Apolloriorus  offered  Socrates,  after  thisphilofopher 
had  fwallowed  tiie  poifonous  draught,  and  was  in 
bis  lad  agony  of  life,  a  white  veftment  and  robe  : 
and  Plutarch,  in  vita  Lyfandri,  tells  us,  that  Phi 
lodes,  the  Praetor  of  Athens,  after  having  v/afhed 
his  body,  put  on  his  richeft  robes,  and,  thus  at- 
tired, underwent  with  an  undaunted  mind  the 
death  to  which  his  conqueror  Lyfander  had 
doomed  him.  Certain  it  is  that  they  adorned 
their  dead  vifith  crowns  and  garlands,  made  of  the 
leaves  of  olive,  and  fometimes  of  parfley,  as  Suidas 
reports,  that  Dares  delivered  in  his  book  de  Ct-r- 
taminibus;  and  Lucian  de  Lu>5lu  adds,  that  they 
ftuck  in  among  the  leaves  the  flowers  that  the 
feafon  afforded.  This  ga:land  was  put  »d  by  the 
neareft  relation  ;  and  Plutarch  relates  of  Pericles, 
that,  though  he  ftrove  to  retain  his  gravity,  and 
Jaboured  not  to  difcover  bjs  inward  anguiih,  yet 


he  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  he  crowned 
with  this  funeral  garland  the  head  of  his  dead  fon 
Patolus  Laftly,  they  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
deceafed  two  pieces  of  money  of  the  value  of  one 
penny  each  to  pay  his  paA'a^e  ovir  the  river 
Styx;  thus  the  expofitor  on  the  frogs  of  Ariflo- 
phanes,  who  fays  beGdes,  that  rhe  freight-money 
was  in  their  mother-tongue  called  Aai-ajKj ;  but 
the  Attics  called  it  K«g«aSc»,  and  the  Latins 
Naulum. 

Thefe  ceremonies  being  thus  performed  to  the 
body,  it  then  was,  by  rhe  permiffi on  of  a  law  of 
Solon's,  placed  any  where  within  rhe  doors  of  the 
houfe  :  and  this  they  called  the  collocation  of  the 
body  ;  but  the  fame  law  commanded  that  it 
fliould  be  carried  out  to  burial  the  next  morning 
after  the  collocation,  and  that  too  before  day- 
light. This  law  was  expired,  or  at  leaft  was 
grown  out  of  ufe,  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
Icreus;  and  though  it  was  then  renev/ed,  it  hin- 
dered them  not  from  keping  the  body  in  the 
ho-.ili.-,  as  the  Romans  likewife  did,  for  the  fpacc 
of  feven  entire  days;  during  which  time  frank- 
incenfe,  ftorax  and  other  perfutaes  were  continu- 
ally burning  on  a  little  altar  that  was  placed  by 
the  feet  of  the  corpfe.  And  this  cuftom  of  keep- 
ing the  body  thus  long  was  obferved  for  this  rea- 
fon,  to  wit,  becaufe  the  prefence  of  the  deceafed 
alleviated  the  forrow  of  the  mourners,  and  accuf- 
tomed their  mind  by  degrees  to  part  for  good  and 
all  with  what  they  fo  dearly  loved.  For  this  rea- 
fon  the  Greeks,  when  they  were  before  Troy, 
buried  not  the  body  of  Achilles,  till  after  they 
had  kept  it  feventeen  whole  days. 

Befides,  thofe  who  performed  the  meaneft  of- 
fices to  dead  bodies,  as  the  wafhing  and  rubbing 
them  with  oils  and  ointments,  and  whom  the 
Greeks  called  KalayiuTui^  and  Nsx^s^asrrai,  and 
the  Latins,  Pollin<5lores,  were,  as  P.  Vid.  lib.  a. 
var.  led.  cap.  7.  and  Lihus  Gyraldus  obferve, 
held  in  fuch  abomination,  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  have  houfes  within  the  walls  of  the 
city;  and  Seneca,  lib.  6.  de  Benefic.  fays,  that 
Demades  condemned  at  Athens  a  perfon  who  fold 
neceffaries  for  funerals,  becaufe  it  was  evident 
that  he  intended,  and  wifhed  to  gain  by  hia 
bufinefs,  which  neverthelefs  he  could  not  do  with- 
out the  death  of  many. 

There  were  feveral  tokens,  that  gave  notice  of 
a  houfe.  in  which  there  was  a  dead  body:  before 
the  door  they  placed  boughs  of  cyprefs,  and  a 
large  gor-bellied  earthen  pot,  filled  with  holy 
water,  and  which  was  commonly  called  'A^Sawo* 
yd'sa,,  but  by  Ariftophanes,  ir^aKof  and  that  water 
was  always  brought  from  another  houfe :  the 
hair  likewife  of  the  deceafed  was  hung  over  the 
threlhold  of  the  door  :  and  the  reafon  of  all  this 
was,  that  none  might  be  polluted,  by  going  inta 
the  houfe  unawares. 

On  thefe  occalions  the  Greek  matrons  laid  afide 
their  ufual  apparel,  and  mourned  generally  in 
black,  though  fometimes  in  white  ;  negledling  to 
fet  thenifelves  off"  with  ornaments,  and  defpifing 
their  accuftomed  trim  :  their  mourning  garmenc 
was,  by  the  decree  of  Solon,  called  "i«arjc>'   They 
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^at  by  the  corpfe  with  dejevfteJ  looks,  and  weep- 
ing around  the  bier,  on  which  fat  the  keeper  of 
the  corpfe,  "  capularis  cuftos,"  fome  very  old  man  , 
or  woman,  that  kept  always  next  the  deceafcd ; 
the  companions  too  of  the  deceafed  perfon  flood 
■around  his  body,  overwhelmed  with  griaf,  toge-  j 
ther  with  weeping  virgins,  who  often  beat  their 
breads  with  their  hands  ;  and  thofe  of  the  w«aker  | 
fex  frequently  tore  off  their  hair  for  grief:  for  it  j 
was  forbid  to  cut  it  quite  off,  except  at  the  pile  or 
tomb.    It  was  an  ancient  cuftom  too  in  mourning 
to  take  the  hair  off  their  eye-brows,  and  to  do 
all  things  that  might   teftify   an  irkfomenefs  of 
life,  and  betray  an  anguifh  of  mind.     They  fcarce 
eat  at  all ;  what  nourilhment  they  took,  was  of 
the  coarfeft  fare  :  nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the 
cups  they  drank  out  of  were  black,  as  was  the 
cuftom  at  Rome,  where  they  were  made  of  earth 
that  came  from  Polentia.     See  Martial,  lib.  xiv. 
Epig,  1ST-  ^"'^  Euripides  in  Troad. 

When  the  fcventh  day  approached,  the  body 
was,  by  the  friends  of  the  deceafed,  laid  on  a  high 
bier,  and  placed  with  the  feet  next  the  door ; 
which  lad  cuftom  the  Scholiaft  on  the  fixth  Iliad 
obferves,  was  not  without  myftery  :  for,  fays  he, 
the  dead  were  laid  in  that  manner,  to  fignify,  that 
they  were  never  more  to  return  to  the  houfe 
Bgain,  But  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  cap.  8.  gives  a  better 
reafon,  and  fays,  that  as  by  the  decrees  of  nature 
man  comes  into  the  world  with  his  head  foremoft, 
fo  he  is  carried  to  the  grave  with  his  feet  in  that 
manner.  This  ceremony  was  called  Xl^i'^iirti ,  i.  e. 
"  collpcatio,'*  and  was  obferved  far  this  reafon, 
that  by  thus  expofing  the  body,  it  might  be  feen 
whether  any  violence  had  been  offered  to  it  :  and 
though  it  was  indulged  by  the  Attic  laws,  that  the 
body  might  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  houfe, 
yet  this  collocation,  as  they  called  it,  was  generally 
made  in  the  "  vctlibulum,"  porch,  or  entry,  and 
always  with  the  feet  towards  the  door;  a  cuftom 
frequent  enough  in  our  day=.  I  may  not  omit 
their  foolifh  cuftom  of  driving  away  the  flies; 
and  into  which  they  were  led,  perhap'^,  by  the 
example  of  the  officious  Theti'.  See  Horn.  Iliad. 
%.  Socrates  in  Plato,  in  Minoe,  takes  notice  of 
their  obferving  an  ancient  Attic  law  concerning 
the  •'  ififerix,"  or  facrifices  to  the  infernal  gods  ; 
by  which  law  it  was  enjoined,  not  to  carry  the 
body  out  of  the  houfe,  till  the  viiilims  were  flain ; 
BO  doubt  for  the  expiati»)n  of  the  deceal'ed.  And 
iince  wc  are  fpeaking  of  laws,  I  will  mention  the 
ordinance  of  Hirpiasthe  tyrant,  who  commanded, 
fays  Ariftotle  in  CEconom.  that  for  each  dead  per- 
fon fhould  be  paid  to  the  chief  priefls  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  in  the  tower  of 
Athens,  two  fextaries  of  barley,  as  many  of 
wheat,  and  one  penny  in  money.  Thefe  things 
completed  the  domeilic  mourning,  and  the  firft 
part  of  the  funeral ;  t»  which  immediately  fuc- 
cceded  the  fecond  in  the  following  manner : 

According  to  the  laws  of  Soion,  as  Demofthe-  1 
res  affirms,  but  as  TuUy,  of  Demetrius  Fhalereus, 
in  the  hours  of  morning,  that  preceded  daylight, 
efpecially  if  the  perfon  died  an  untimely  or  fud-  i 
den  dcaib,  the  body  was  carried  out  of  the  houfe  :  j 
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This  they  called  «^s«a;  Sarayiv,  "  diei  raptum»*' 
as  if  the  deceafed  had  not  expired,  but  had  been 
fnatched  or  ravifhed  away ;  or  becaufe  they 
thought  it  not  fit  that  the  fun  fhould  behold  fo 
great  a  misfortune,  and  therefore  they  faid,  that 
they,  "  diem  rapuiffe,"  had  ravifhed,  had  pre- 
vented the  day.  The  proceflion  begaii  by  a  long 
row  of  torches,  whofe  fplendor  difpelled  the  dark- 
ncfs  of  the  night;  and  if  the  deceafed  had  been 
killed,  or  had  died  a  violent  death,  a  fpear  was 
borne  before  the  body  ;  hoarfe-founding  trumpets 
attended,  efpecially  at  the  funeral  of  a  military 
man,  or  one  who  had  deferved  well  on  account 
of  his  fignal  fervices  to  the  republic;  and  at  the 
obfequies  of  fuch,  the  people  were  fummoned  to  i 
affift.  Then  came  the  IvfiliauXoi,  players  on  the 
funeral  pipes,  which  the  Gfeeks  by  a  word  bor- 
rowed from  the  Phoenicians,  called  r/y,'3,a;,  and 
which,  afcer  the  Libyan  mood,  uttered  a  doleful 
found,  that  excited  the  hired  women  to  bewail 
the  dead.  Thefe  women  the  Greeks  called  X«- 
^ifai  3-^vi~v,  the  diffemblers,  and  the  principals  in 
the  mourning,  though  they  Ihared  not  in  the 
grief.  Thefe  the  Latins  called  Prjeficx.  The 
chief  of  them  was  called  'I»Xi^iVj/«t,  from  a  fort 
of  fong,  which  they  termed  'i^Xiftsi,  or  'Idxtfios, 
the  Latins,  Leffus,  Laufus  and  Mortualia,  a  fune- 
ral dirge.  With  thefe  mercenaries  joined  the  vir- 
gins and  matrons,  that  were  related  to  the  de- 
ceafed, with  their  hair  difhevelled,  and  befprinkled 
with  duft  and  aihes,  their  face  and  bofom  bare, 
beating  their  breaffs,  tearing  their  face,  and  each 
of  them  howling  rather  than  yelling  and  wailing. 
But  let  us  hear  Bellonius,  an  eye  and  ear-witnefs 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  obferved  at  this  day  in 
Greece. 

The  cuftom,  fays  he,  of  bewailing  the  dead, 
which  took  its  rife  from  the  ancient  Heathens 
howling  at  funerals,  remains  among  the  Chrif- 
tians,  even  to  this  day.  Now  the  Heathens  of 
old  were  wont  to  lament  and  mourn  their  dead 
for  many  days;  and  Greece  ftiU  retains  this  ufage, 
which  it  derived  from  its  anceftors.  For  in  all 
places,  by  a  certain  promifcuous  cuftom,  when 
any  of  the  family  dies,  whether  it  be  the  hufband, 
or  any  other  relation,  for  whom,  according  to 
the  ufage  of  the  country,  they  are  obliged  to 
mourn,  the  women  run  up  and  down  the  ftreets 
bareheaded,  with  their  hair  difhevelled,  their  bo- 
fom naked,  and  piercing  the  air  with  their  loud 
flirieks  .ind  yeJls  :  tearing  likewife  the  hair  off 
their  head<,  rending  their  cheeks,  and  ftriking 
their  bare  breafts,  fometimes  with  one  hand, 
fometimcs  with  the  other  :  with  their  right  hand 
they  tear  the  left  fide  of  their  body,  and  with 
their  left  the  right :  in  the  fame  manner  too  they 
tear  off  their  hair,  from  the  left  fide  of  their 
head  with  their  right  hand,  from  the  right  with 
their  left ;  and  thus  by  turns,  fometimes  fcarify- 
ing  their  cheeks,  fometimes  beating  their  breafts, 
and  fometimes  tearing  off  their  hair,  they  per- 
form this  ceremony  of  mourning  :  but  this  cuf- 
tom of  bewailing  the  dead,  is  permitted  only  to 
the  women,  of  what  rank  foevtr  they  be  ;  for  the 
nv:a  arc  not  iuffered  to  bwr  a  part  in  this  f.'  t  of 
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mourning.  T  know  ail  this  to  be  true,  not  by 
hearfay,  or  the  writings  of  others,  but  have  often 
feen  it  praftiied  of  late  in  rtiany  places  of  Greece  ; 
the  firft  time  I  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  it  was  in  the 
month  of  March,  1547)  and  at  Corcyra  anciently, 
but  now  called  Corfu,  I  had  for  many  days  to- 
gether, before  it  was  light,  heard  a  great  noife, 
•which  at  firft  I  took  to  be  the  howling  of  dotjs, 
fliut  up  in  their  kennels:  but  at  length  I  got  out 
of  my  bed  to  difcover  the  truth  of  it,  and  to  my 
great  aftonifhmeiit,  found  it  to  be  a  company  of 
fcreaming  and  howling  women.  Now,  that  they 
may  perform  this  yelling  the  better,  they  agree 
among  tliemfelves  on  a  time  and  place,  when  and 
where  they  m.ay  twice  a-day  mourn  and«(vail  the 
death  of  the  deceafcd.  Moreover,  fhe  among  thefe 
women,  who  has  the  beft  voice,  and  fings  the  loud- 
eft,  begins  the  dirge  alone,  and  in  a  diffonant 
voice  from  the  others,  recounts  to  his  relations  and 
friends  the  praifes  of  the  deceafcd  :  and  if  none 
of  the  female  relations  fhemfelves  be  capable  of 
performing  this  office,  they  hire  another  woman 
to  do  it.  For  in  the  towns  of  Greece  there  are 
many  women,  whofe  fole  livelihood  it  is  to  wail 
the  dead :  in  which  they  are  fo  artful,  that  they 
excite  even  the  unwilling  to  bear  a  part  in  their 
.cries  and  yellings.  And  flie  of  all  the  women, 
■who  excels  the  reft  in  reciting  the  praifes  of  the 
deceafed,  is  hired  the  dcareft.  And  the  other 
women,  who  affift  in  the  ceremony,  hearkening 
attentively  to  what  flie  fings,  and  mixing  with 
hers,  their  fighs  and  groans,  chant  out  the  funeral 
dirge,  in  the  fame  doleful  tune.  She  too,  who  with 
her  nails  fcratches  and  tears  her  cheeks  the  moft,  is 
Wi)nt  to  receive  the  greateft  reward.  The  virgins, 
above  the  reft,  gain  moft  honour  by  this  diiacera- 
ticn  of  the  face.  Thus  P.  Bellonius,  lib.  ii.  de 
medicate  funere,  cap.  14. 

Some  footfteps  of  thefe  dirges  are  ftill  remain- 
ing in  Grecik  Major,  the  cuftom  of  lamenting  the 
dead  in  rhyme  being  not  totally  aboliihed.  A. 
Santorelles,  in  his  learned  Poftpraxis,  fei:  de  cu- 
rando  Defundo,  records  a  dirge,  ftill  freq  lently 
iifed  by  the  country  people  in  Calabria  :  and  Li- 
lius  Gyraldus  vvitneffes,  that  that  feminine  cuftom 
of  yelling  and  fcreaming,  and  of  rearing  their 
cheeks  and  hair,  continued  among  the  Sabines  in 
his  days,  and  almoft  throughout  all  Ifaly.  £ut 
no  where  can  we  find  a  more  pathetic  and  mov- 
ing dirge  thim  this  in  our  Lucretius  : 

At  jam  non  domus  accipiet  te  Iseta,  neque  uxor 
Optima  :   nee  duices  occurent  ofcu'.a  naii 
Prxripere,  et  tacit:!  pedtus  dulcedine  tangent  : 
Non  poteris  fatftis  tibi  fortibus  cfTe,  luil'tjue 
Prjefidio.     Mifer,  6  mifer,  omni.t  ademit 
Una  dies  infefta  tibi  tot  prxmia  vita;. 

Which  Dryden  thus  interprets : 

Alas  !  thou'rt  fnatched  from  all  thy  houfehold  joys, 
Frotn  thy  chafle  wife,  and  thy  dea;  prattling  boys; 
Whofe  little  arms  about  tt:y  legs  were  caft; 
And  climbing  for  a  kifs,  prevent  their  mother's 
hafte ; 
Trans.  II. 


Infpiring  fecret  pleafure  through  thy  bread  : 
All  thefe  fhall  be  no  more  ;  thy  friends,  oppreft, 
Thy  care  and  courage  now  no  more  ftiall  free : 
Ah  wretch !  they  cry  :  ah  !  miferable  thee  ! 
One    woeful   day    fwccps    children,  friends,   and 
And  all  the  brittle  bleflings  of  thy  life.        [wife  j 

Solon,  a«  Cicero,  lib  ii.  de  Leg.  and  Plutarchi 
in  his  life,  informs  us,  forbid,  iiulecd,  by  law,  this 
dilaceration  nf  the  checks,  and  bearing  of  the 
breafts,  which  laft  they  called  j-ifvoTytr/a'  the  peo- 
ple iieverthelefs  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  dif- 
continue  that  cuftom  ;  nor,  as  the  abnvecited  Bel- 
lonius relates,  were  the  Venetians  of  late  dayg 
more  fuccefsful,  in  the  late  injuncflions  they  gave 
to  the  countries  of  Greece,  that  are  fubjcdt  to 
their  obedience.  The  reafon,  why  the  a:icients 
adhered  thus  obftinately  to  this  cuftom,  was,  be- 
caufe  they  credulouily  believed,  that  the  manes, 
or  ghofts  of  the  dead,  were  appeafed  and  fatisSed 
with  blood  and  milk  :  therefore,  fays  Servins,  the 
women,  who  afiift  at  funerals,  beat  their  breafts, 
that  they  may  force  out  the  milk,  and  all  fcarify 
their  fleili,  to  make  thenifelves  bleed.  But  becaufe 
a  vaft  concourfe  of  women,  of  all  conditions, 
were  wont  to  flock  to  the  funeral  houfe,  it  was 
forbid  by  a  law,  for  any  woman  to  come  to  a  fu- 
neral, except  fuch  as  were  relations  of  the  dead, 
and  fixty  yeprs  of  age  :  thus  the  great  refort  of 
men  and  women  was  taken  away  to  leffen  the  la- 
iHentation.  For  the  men  too  fiockcd  in  crowds 
to  funerals;  and  therefore  Plttacus,  as  Cicero,  a. 
de  Legib.  teachef,  forbid  all  manner  of  perfons  to 
attend  burials,  except  the  kindred  of  the  dsccafed  : 
which  fandion  Ariftotle,  in  Eth.  ix.  cap.  11.  tclis 
us,  was  continued,  and  in  ufe,  in  his  days.  But 
it  is  not  certain,  whether  bi.fides  the  relation;,- 
who,  clad  in  black,  and  with  veils  over  their 
heads,  marched  in  order  before  the  women,  the 
triends  likewife,  and  all  who  had  at  any  time  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  deceafed,  as  alfo  the 
maftcrs  of  defence,  the  players  and  dancers,  the 
fiaves  manumitted  by  will,  and  thofe  whom  the 
deccnfed  had  made  free  before  his  death,  the  bear- 
ers of  the  beds,  gifts,  garlands,  trophies,  and 
waxen  images,  together  with  the  lidlors,  and  fer- 
vaiits  of  the  fenate,  which  was  the  cuftom  at 
Rome,  made  part  of  the  funeral  proceftion  :  but 
this  is  certain  that  the  magiftracy  of  Athens 
fometimes  honoured  with  thr  ir  prefence  the  fu- 
neral- ot  the  coiifiderable  citizens;  on  account  of 
v.'hofe  death  they  fometimes  too  very  unfeafon- 
ably  prorogued  tl'e  courts  of  juftice.  And  Solon, 
in  Tzctzcs  hearirg  that  the  whole  city  attended 
the  funeral  of  a  ynung  man,  deceived  by  the  cun- 
ning of  his  friend  Thales,  immediately  concluded 
it  to  bt-  his  own  fon,  whom  they  were  attending 
to  the  grave.  The  friends  and  relations  carried, 
on  their  ftioulders,  the  bier  ;  of  which  there  were 
two  forts  in  ufe  among  the  people  of  fubftance  : 
the  one  was  called  A's^^^i;,  the  other  KfJv^.  The 
diOindion  was  only  m  the  fize  of  them  ;  and  con- 
fequently  in  the  number  nf  the  bearers  :  the  A.'sxa 
was  the  largeft,  and  carried  by  an  uncertain  num- 
ber of  beuieis,  according  to  its  fize  :  the  Kx/ns  aU 
y  y  •         ■  .' 
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ways  by  fix,  or  eight;  whence  it  was  likewife 
called  ilaifi^si,  or  Wji^ofn.  And  a  parcel  of 
^•oung  men,  chofen  by  the  people,  carried  the 
b:er  of  Timoleon,  fays  Plutarch  in  his  life. 

The  funeral  pomp  proceeded  through  the  chief 
flreets  of  the  city,  till  it  came  t-  the  forum,  or 
market  place,  where  the  bier  was  fet  down,  and 
an  oration  prononnced  in  praife  of  the  deceafed  : 
this  cuftom,  as  we  learn  from  Anaximenes  the 
orator  in  Plutarch,  in  Vita  Solonis,  was  firft  infti- 
tuted  by  Solon  ;  and,  being  in  procefs  of  time 
tlifcontinued,  was  again  revived,  efpecially  about 
the  time,  when  the  Greeks,  at  the  pi.fTes  of  Ther- 
niopylz,  overthrew  the  Barbarians,  who  had  in- 
vaded their  country.  When  the  panegyric  was 
ended,  the  proceflion  moved  again  in  the  fame 
order,  and  went  to  the  place  of  fepulture  :  which 
fepulture  was  not  neverthelefs  performed  always 
in  the  fame  place,  nor  after  the  fame  manner  : 
for  both  place  and  manner  differed,  according  to 
feverai  laws,  and  the  various  fuperftitions  that 
reigned  in  feverai  ages.  At  firft  they  carried 
back  the  dead  to  their  houfe,  and  intombed  them 
there  ;  calling  them  the  "  lares,"  and  tutelar  gods 
of  the  houfe  :  but  in  procefs  of  time  this  cuftom 
was  forbid  by  the  laws,  which  declared  it  a  crime 
to  bury  any  man  within  the  walls  of  the  city;  of 
which  we  will  fpeak  particularly  hereafter. 

It  is  agreed  by  all,  that  there  were  two  forts 
of  fepulture  among  the  Athenians :  And  to  me, 
fays  TuUy,  that  feems  to  have  been  the  ancient 
%vay  of  burial,  which  Cyrus  ufes  in  Xenophon. 
For  the  body  is  reftored  to  the  earth,  and  being 
laid  in  it,  is  covered  as  with  the  covering  of  its 
mother.  This  cuftom  of  burying  in  the  grouriil, 
fays  that  author,  i.  de  Leg.  was  continued  at 
Athens,  as  they  fay,  from  the  days  of  Cecrops  : 
the  nearefl  relations  laid  the  body  in  the  ground, 
and  the  earth  that  was  thrown  over  the  dead  bo- 
dy, was  fown  with  corn.  The  other  cuftom  of 
burning  the  dead,  began  about  the  age  of  Her- 
cules, who,  to  avoid  being  perjured,  reduced  to 
slhcs  the  body  of  Archeus,  the  fan  of  Lycymnus, 
and  thus  reftored  it  to  his  father.  This  we  learn 
from  Andron.  Hift.  and  Euftath.  on  Iliad.  4. 
And  this  laft  cuftom  was  obferved  not  only  at 
Athens,  but  by  all  tlie  Greeks  in  general :  for  fo 
fays  the  Scholiaft  of  Thucydides,  lib.  2.  fr«,-  ya^ 
»i»  tifiif  'AffniKiiif  Kui  vaifiy  "Et.f.nfr  i.  e.  It  was 
cfUbliftied  by  law  among  the  Athenians,  and  all 
the  Greeks.  The  rcafon  of  the  inftitution  of 
this  cuftom  was,  becaufe  they  believed  the  divine 
and  immortal  part  of  man  to  be  by  that  fiery  ve- 
hicle carried  up  to  heaven ;  and  that  whatever 
was  terrcftrial  and  mortal,  remained  in  the  afties. 
Befides,  according  to  the  tcftimony  of  Pliny,  lib, 
vii.  cap.  54.  they  conceived,  that,  by  burning  the 
dead  bodies,  they  avoided  the  infedion  that 
might  be  caufcd  in  the  air,  by  the  putrefaiftion  of 
buried  carcafes ;  but  above  all,  the  injury  and 
ignominy  which  might  be  offered  to  the  bodies 
of  the  dead,  by  taking  them  out  of  the  grave  be- 
fore they  v/cre  confumed.  And  for  this  reafon 
the  tyrant  Sylla  ordered  his  corpfe  to  he  burnt, 
left  he  fljould  be  fcrvcd  in  the  fame  kind  as  h 
6  « 


before  had  ferved  his  enemy  Cains  Mariul, 
whofe  body  he  caufed  to  be  digged  up,  and 
thrown  into  the  river  Aniene,  now  Teverone ; 
as  Cicero,  in  2.  de  Legibus,  and  Plutarch,  in  his 
life,  both  witnefs.  But  we  may  obferve,  that 
either  v,ray  of  burial  was  continued  down  even  to 
the  age  of  Socrates.  This  we  know  from  the 
dying  words  of  that  philofopher,  as  they  are  re- 
corded by  Plato  in  Phjedone.  Befides,  though 
the  Athenians  gave  anfwer  to  S.  Sulpicius,  as  we 
find  in  his  epiftle  to  Cicero,  that  they  were 
bound  by  their  religion,  not  to  bury  the  body  of 
Marcellus  within  the  city  ;  yet  authors  of  better 
credit,  particularly  Paufanias  in  Attic.  Xenophon, 
*EX/^Hx,  lib.  7.  Thucydides,  lib,  5.  Arnobius, 
lib.  6.  adverf.  Gentes,  and  others  affure  us,  that 
it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks  to  bury  their 
eminent  men  in  the  midft  of  the  city,  even  in  the 
very  forum.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Thefeus, 
acqup.inis  us,  that  Cimon  having  in  his  galley 
brought  his  bones  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  re- 
ceived them  with  folemn  rejoicings  and  facrifices, 
as  if  it  had  been  himfelf  who  had  returned  alive 
to  their  city  ;  and  buried  them  within  the  walls, 
near  the  place,  fays  he,  where  the  Gymnafium 
now  ftands.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was 
more  frequent  among  them  to  bury  in  their  Ce- 
raniicus,  by  which  name  were  called  two  feverai 
burying  places  in  Athens:  one  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  where  they  buried  fuch  as  were 
flain  in  battle  ;  the  other  within  the  city,  where 
harlots  alfo  lived,  and  proftituted  themfelves. 
To  which  Martial,  lib.  i.  epig.  ^S-  alluding,  fays, 

A  Chionc  faltem,  vel  ab  Helide  difce  pudorem ; 
Abfcondunt  fpurcas  hsec  monumenta  lupas. 

And  lib.  3.  epig.  93. 

Cum  te  lucerni  balneator  extinda 

Admittat  inter  buftuarias  mcechas. 

But  we  may  take  notice  froni  Paufanias  in  Atti- 
cis,  that  all  were  not  buried  in  the  Ceramicus, 
but  that  moft  of  the  illuftrious  men  had  their  fe- 
pulchres  near  the  high  ways  and  public  roads 
that  led  to  the  city  :  adjoining  to  that  which 
came  from  the  port  Pira'cus,  were  tlie  tombs  of 
Menander,  of  the  Ion  of  Diopithes,  and  of  Euri- 
pide«.  Befides,  in  the  public  enclofures  without 
the  city,  and  in  all  the  roads,  were  temples  dedi- 
cated to  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  fepul- 
chres  of  their  great  men  ;  among  which  deferv- 
cdly  claim  to  be  mentioned  thofe  of  Thrafybulus 
the  fon  of  I^ycus,  as  alfo  of  Pericles,  Chabrias, 
Phonnio,  Conon,  and  Timotheus.  But  the  tomb 
of  Ariftides,  fays  Plutarch  in  his  life,  is  remain, 
ing  in  the  Phalercan  port;  which  tomb  is  faid  to 
have  been  ereiSed  at  the  expence  of  the  public, 
he  having  net  left  behind  him  enough  to  defray 
the  charges  of  Lis  funeral.  And  a'l  who  were 
flain  fighting  for  their  country,  either  in  engage- 
ments at  fea,  or  battles  at  land,  had  monuments 
fet  over  their  graves ;  thofe  only  excepted,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  where,  fays  He- 
rodotus, lib.  6.  there  were  killed  of  the  Perfians 

about  fix  thoufand  thrsg  hwadred,  aad  of  the 
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Athenians  only  one  hundred  rilne-y-two  :  And 
to  thefe,  in  honour  of  their  bravery,  were  erecSted 
fepulchres  in  the  place  where  they  were  killed  : 
but  all  the  others  are  faid  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  way  that  leads  to  the  academy.  Yet  in  preat 
flaiighters,  the  republic  of  Athens,  that  they 
might  not  be  thought  to  fall  off  from  their  wont- 
ed piety  and  gratitude,  took  care  that  the  coni- 
mon  foldiers  fhould  be  buried  at  leaft  promifcu- 
oufly,  one  with  another,  in  the  following  manner, 
as  it  is  recorded  by  Thucydides  :  Three  days  be- 
fore the  obfeqiiies  were  to  be  performed,  they 
built  a  ihed  with  boards,  into  which  they  brought 
the  bones ;  and  every  one  was  allowed  to  bring 
thither  whatever  he  thought  fit  of  what  hih  friend 
had  left  behind  him  :  When  the  funeral  procef- 
fion  was  made,  the  feveral  coHins  that  contained 
the  bones  of  each  tribe  were  carried  in  a  particu- 
lar cart  by  themfelvcs;  and  one  bit-r  beCdes,  with 
coffins  quite  empty,  was  carried  for  thofe  whole 
bodies  were  not  found  among  the  flaia.  Every 
hian  that  pleafed,  whether  a  citizen  or  a  flranger, 
attended  the  funeral,  and  fonie  women,  who 
were  related  to  the  deceafed,  went  vv'eeping,  2nd 
bewailing  the  dead.  The  bores  vere  earned  to 
a  public  fepulchre  in  the  fubu'-bs  of  Athens,  near 
the  tomb  of  Callifthus.  Let  this  fuffice  for  public 
fspulchres.  But  private  families  had  vaults,  in 
which  they  were  buried,  in  their  own  land,  and 
on  the  utmoft  borders  cf  it  :  And  by  this  argu- 
ment Marcelliniis  proves  the  relation  there  was 
between  Thucydides  and  Cimon  :  and  it  was 
deemed  difhonourable  rot  to  b«  laid  in  the  fepul- 
chre of  their  anceftors.  Bat  at  Athens  the  bodies 
of  criminals  were  projeifted,  as  they  called  it, 
thrown  in  a  certain  place,  where  they  lay  expofed 
above  ground  ;  cor  vi^as  it  permitted,  even  to  the 
fons  of  fuch  as  had  been  executed,  to  bury  them  : 
The  like  treatment  too  was  given  tc  thdr  bodies, 
who,  for  Crimes  difcovered  after  their  death, 
were  condemned  to  be  dug  out  of  their  graves. 
Plutarch,  in  the  Lives  of  the  ten  Orators,  men- 
tions a  decree  of  the  Athenians,  by  which  it  was 
forbid  to  bury,  neither  in  Athen«,  or  within  the 
iiraits  of  its  jurifdiflion,  the  bodies  of  Archepto- 
lemus  and  Antiphon,  who  were  convicled  of  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  government.  And  the  like  fate, 
fays  the  fame  author,  in  the  place  above  cited, 
■would  have  happened  to  the  orator  Hyperides,  if 
his  kinfman  Alphenus  had  not  burnt  his  body, 
that  vas  given  hmi  by  Philopites  the  phyfician, 
and  "i-)ught  his  bones  to  Athens,  contrary  to  the 
<  ^'s,  as  well  of  the  Athenians,  as  Macedo- 
.ns :  for  he  was  not  only  banifhed,  but  forbid 
ikewife  to  be  buried  in  his  i<wn  country.  And 
the  friends  of  Themiftock-s  did  him  the  like  good 
office,  fays  jEmiliiiS  Probus  in  his  life  ;  for  they 
buried  his  bones  privately,  which  was  forbid  to  be 
done  at  all  by  the  laws,  becaufe  he  was  guilty  of 
treafon.  And  Plutarch.,  in  the  life  of  Phocion, 
takes  notice,  that  his  enemies  commanded  his  bo- 
dy fhould  be  thrown  out  of  the  borders  of  the 
Attic  territories,  and  that  no  Athenian  (hould 
prefume  to  fet  fire  to  his  funeral  pile  :  And  for 
flhis  reafon  the  people  conceived  fuch  a  hatred 
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againft  him,  tiiat  no  man,  who  ■was  free,  durfl  to 
'  bury  Phocion,  ii.fomuch  that  he  was  buried  by 
{laves.  Nor  may  we  omit  the  fevfre  treatment 
of  the  thirty  chief  judi^es,  who,  on  the  accuUtion 
I  of  Myro  the  Phylenfian,  were  banifhtd  the  city; 
and  when  any  of  them  died,  and  were  buried, 
their  dead  bodies  were  dug  up,  and  thrown  out 
of  the  territories  of  Attica,  as  Plutarch  reports  in 
the  life  of  Solon.  And  indeed,  as  Ifocratcs  de 
Jugo,  fays,  the  people  of  Athens  were  fo  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  and  held  tyrants  In  fo  great  abo- 
mination, that  when  they  ft.iz.d  their  eftates, 
they  not  only  demohlhcd  their  houses,  but  pur- 
fued  their  hate  to  their  dead  remains,  and  tore 
them  out  of  their  graves.  Befides,  it  was  per- 
niitted  to  n'>  man,  not  even  to  an  enemy,  to  go 
t'»  fepulchres,  except  when  they  attended  fune- 
rals. Yet  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Thefeus,  ac- 
quaints us,  that  his  fepulchre  was  a  place  of  re-* 
fuge,  to  (belter  flaves  and  perfons  of  mean  condi- 
tion, who  ft-ared  to  be  oppr'.-lTLd  by  the  great, 
heeaiife  Thefeus  had  been  remarkable  for  proteft- 
ing  the  injured,  for  allifting  the  needy,  and  re- 
dreiri,.ig  their  grievances.  But  Philip  the  Mace- 
donian violated  the  facred  privilege  of  fepulchres, 
as  if,  fays  Livy,  he  had  fiot  been  engaged  in  war 
againft  the  living,  but  dead  Athenians,  and  eVen 
againfl  their  tombs.  The  common  way  of  bury- 
ing was  by  heaping  up  earth  over  the  dead  body : 
the  more  coftly  was  by  keeping  it  in  a  coffin, 
efpecially  of  marble:  but  the  moft  fumptoous  of 
all  was  in  a  vaulted  cell,  in  the  midfl  of  which 
the  coffin  was  placed.  One  of  thefe  marble  cof- 
fins is  ftiU  to  b<  fecn  among  the  rarities  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany,  with  tha  following  in- 
fcription  engraved  on  it : 

AXIAAET2  EnA*PA  TH 
lAlA     TTiNAIKI     lEMINIA 
•  MTPTAAH     MNHMNS 

TEAETTAIAS  XAPW  . 
THN  20P0N   E*    SX    JIflAE 
NA  MHTE  nriAHSAI 
MHTE      GEINAI      E30T2IA:} 
EXEIN    niVHN    EI   MH   TI 
ATTOS    O    AXIAAET2 

nAeoiH  ANQpnni 

NON    EI   AE   TI2 

EKBAAH    THN    MTP 

TAAHN   A  as  EI 

TXl  "iJlSKn 

X.    B.    *. 

V/hich  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  Achilles  Epaphrs 
gave  this  monument  to  his  dear  wife,  Geminia 
Myrtale,  for  the  fake  cf  her  eternal  memory. 
No  man  has  the  power  to  fell  it,  or  to  place  in  it 
a  dead  body,  unlefs  the  fiid  Achilles  in  civility 
give  him  leave.  But  if  any  one  throv/  out  the 
body  of  Myrtsie,  he  Ihall  be  fined  x.  c!d.  cb.  b. 

Moreover,  it  was  the  cuftom  oP  the  Athe- 
nians to  bury  their  dead  with  their  face  towards 
the  welt ;  but  the  Mcgarenfians,  on  the  contrary, 
interred  theirs  with  their  face  towards  the  eaft. 
This,  whatever  Diogenes  Laertius  by  a  Uip  of 
memory  fap,  is  sffcrted  by  Plu'.arch,  in  tbe  Ufa 
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of  Solon  ;  by  Euflathius  on  Homer,  II.  T. ;  and 
by  iElian,  lib  v.  cap.  14.  and  lib.  vii.  cap.  19. 
Yet  Hireas  the  Mcjrarenfian,  in  the  Solon  of  Plu- 
tarch, fays,  that  the  Megarcnfians  placed  their 
dead  turned  to  the  vveft  likewife.  The  Athe- 
nians alfo  had  a  coffin  tor  each  corpfc,  contrary 
to  the  M-garer.fians,  who  were  wont  to  bury 
three  or  four  badxs  in  one  coffin.  This  cuftom 
indeed  was  fumetime.^  negledled :  fbr  vvc  read, 
that  Syrianus,  the  precept.ir  of  Proclu*,  had, 
while  he  «  as  yet  living,  defired  of  him,  that  he 
riight  be  buried  with  him  ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
had  caufed  a  tomb  to  be  made,  that  would  con- 
tain two  coffins  But  after  his  death,  Proclus, 
doubting  whether  decency  would  allow  two  bo- 
dies to  be  laid  in  the  fame  grave,  for  feme  time 
deferred  hi.^  fepulture  :  upon  which  the  ghoft  of 
Syrianus  appeared  to  him  in  his  fleep,  and  chid 
him  for  his  fcrupulous  delay.  Vide  Enarratorem 
in  Illius  vita,  ex  Verfione  I.  Holftenii  Herodo- 
tus, lib.  16.  fays,  that  they  fohietimes  buried 
their  arms  with  them.  Of  this  we  have  an  emi- 
nent inftance  in  Plutarch,  who,  in  the  life  of 
Thefeu«,  fjys.  There  was  found  the  coffin  of  a 
jjreat  body,  and  in  it  a  brafs  point  of  a  fpear,  tOr 
^ether  with  a  fword.  And  Cimon  was  buried 
•without  the  city,  vn  one  fide  of  the  road,  called 
Diacxle,  and,  brfide  him,  the  marcs  that  thrice 
had  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 

But  the  way  01  burial,  by  burning  of  the  body, 
required  much  greater  ceremony,  and  more  la- 
borioiis  were  the  preparations  in  order  to  it.  I 
wilfully  omit  to  defcribe  the  cofily  funeral  of  He- 
phcllion,  the  favourite  of  Alexander,  to  which 
the  greatcil  part  of  the  \\orid  contributed;  info- 
n'.u;h  that  pofterity  never  has  pretended,  nor  ever 
will  be  able,  to  imitate  it.  It  will  be  fufTicient 
in  this  p'.ace  to  acquaint  our  re;der,  that  they 
firfl  got  together  a  huge  flack  of  I'w^t-fcented 
wood,  which,  when  laid  in  order,  the  Athenians 
called  ■s;Zq  ytx^rjj,  the  Latins  rogus,  the  funeral 
pile:  Thi^  \\a«  always  built  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  and  equilateral,  as  we  learn  from  Hero- 
dianus.  'And  Homer,  in  the  eighteenth  Iliad, 
njakis  the  M)rmidons  prepare  for  Achilles  a  pile 
of  a  hundred  foot  in  length  on  every  fide.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  that  they  were  built  high  for  the 
great,  aiid  low  and  unadorned  for  the  common 
p^.rple.  For  funeral  cxpenccs  became  fo  exorbi- 
tant, that  the  Athenians  found  it  ncceffary  to  put 
a  flop  to  them,  and  to  torbid,  by  a  law,  the  ule  of 
pKiincd  wood  ip  the  piles  for  the  dead  :  And  af- 
■teV  their  example,  as  Cicero,  in  2.  de  Legibus, 
■obfervcs,  the  D-crriivirate  forbid  the  burning  of 
plained  or  pohfued  wood  in  funeral  jiihs:  "  P<.o- 
gum  afcia  ne  p.lito  :"  not  to  mention  the  rings, 
^garlands,  number  ofminflrels,  and  other  funeral 
•  gear,  that  were  likewife  aboliffied  by  that  Icgilla- 
ture;  the  very  fontiteps  of  which,  through  the 
injury,  perhaps,  of  tin.c,  or  the  never  enough  to 
be.  lamented  negligence  of  men,  are  fcarce  to  be 
fcen  at  this  day  in  the  Fragments  of  the  Twelve 
i-ablc8. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  Uftrina,  or  place 
of  lurnirg,  the  funeral  pomp  ftood  ftill,  and  the 


friends  of  the  deceafed  ceming  up  to  the  bodjT, 
covered  it  with  their  hair,  which  they  either 
plucked  or  ftiaved  off  in  token  of  grief ;  and  with 
olive  branches  alfo,  which  it  was  held  a  crime  at 
Athens  to  convert  to  profane  ufes.  This  we  learn 
from  Sophocles  in  Ajax  and  Orefles,  M.  Tyrius, 
Orat.  8.  and  Dion.  Hal.  1.  u.  And  here  too,  as 
Thucydides  acquaints  us,  funeral  orations  were 
fometimes  pronr.unced,  efpecially  at  the  burial  of 
foldiers.  Then  they  were  wont  to  weep  over,  to 
give  the  laft  embraces,  and  to  fpeak  to  the  dead 
body ;  to  the  end,  that  if  any  fenfe  were  remain- 
ing after  death,  it  might  at  leaft  be  foothed  and 
delighted  with  thefe  tender  offices  of  love.  At 
length  the  relations  laid  the  dead  body  on  the  top 
of  the  pile,  together  with  the  bier  and  funeral  or- 
naments; but  whether  they  unclofed  his  eyes,  as 
Pliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  37.  fays,  it  was  the  cuftom  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  or  expedfed  that  Mercury 
ffiould  do  that  office,  is  no  where  exprefsly  deli- 
vered. Then  it  was  covered  with  the  fat  of  beaftg 
that  were  flain,  and  which  were  alfo  laid  on  the 
pile  to  be  burnt ;  together  with  enemies,  flaves, 
horfcs,  dogs,  and  birds,  that  were  likewife  killed; 
as  alfo  with  rich  garments,  with  honey,  wine, 
gold,  amber,  ointments,  their  own  and  tbeir  ene- 
mies arms,  and  the  laft  and  many  gifts  of  their 
friends ;  infomuch,  that,  according  to  Plutarch  in 
the  life  of  Solon,  it  was  thought  requifite  to  put  i. 
ftop  to  this  vain  prodigahty,  and  to  forbid  by  a 
law  ;  the  facrificing  of  more  than  one  ox,  or  to 
throw  on  the  pile  above  three  fuits  of  apparel. 
And  hence,  no  doubt,  proceeded  the  ridiculous  fu- 
perftitionof  burning  therichhoufehold-ftuff  of  the 
deceafed.  And  Herodotus,  lib.  5.  informs  us,  that 
Melifla,  the  wife  of  Periander  of  Thefprotia,  on 
the  river  Acheron,  appeared  after  her  death,  and 
complained  of  being  cold,  bccaufe  the  garments, 
that  were  interred  with  her,  not  being  burnt, 
were  of  no  fervice  to  her.  Her  hufb.ind,  there- 
fore, ftrippcd  all  the  Corinthian  women,  who  were 
r.ffembled  at  the  temple  of  Juno,  and,  carrying 
their  clothes  to  the  grave  of  his  wife,  burnt  therri 
there,  calling  on  MelifTa.  Moreover,  the  fanc- 
tions  of  the  twelve  tables,  as  tnentioned  by  Cice- 
ro, in  2.  de  Legibu?,  give  juft  grounds  to  believe,  j 
th:it  the  fame  legiflator,  prohibited  the  burning  of 
gold,  which  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the 
dead,  and  a  great  prejudice  to  the  living,  flnce  the 
fcarcity  of  it  would  be  a  hinderance  to  commerce, 
liucian,  "  dc  hivSlu,"  fays,  that  in  their  ^  ^rals 
they  facrifited  fometimes  the  horfes  and  bui^v'- 
bines,  fometimes  the  cup-bearers,  of  the  debrias,  ^ 
and  burnt  or  buried,  together  with  the  booT^b 
their  clothes  and  wearing  apparel,  as  if  they  wc 
to  ufe  and  enjoy  them  in  the  infernal  abodes.  One 
ol  the  relations  of  the  dead,  with  a  lighted  torch,  ^' 
let  fire  to  the  funeral  pile;  but  turning  his  face 
another  way,  to  witnefshis  reluflancy  to  perform 
that  forrowful  office.  The  pile  was  immediately 
in  a  blaze,  the  fuel  being  in  great  quantity,  and 
proper  to  feed  the  flame,.  Meanwhile,  they  in- 
voked the  winds,  calling  on  them  to  affift  the  fire, 
that  the  body,  together  with  the  wood,  might  be 
the  fooner  confumed.    Diodoius  Siculus,  lib.  v. 
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tAf.  i.  fays,  that  the  pile  of  Hercules  was  burnt 
in  a  moment  by  lightening,  that  flaflied  on  all 
iides  upon  it.  And  now  was  the  time,  when  the 
trumpets,  in  mournful  founds,  gave  notice  to  the 
afliftants  thrice  to  go  round  the  pile  ;  which  they 
did  fometimes  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  meet- 
ing  in  imitation  of  a  flight.  This  ceremony,  the 
(Greeks  called  ■zsri^i^^ofnii,  /and  the  Latins  "  decur-  ] 
fio,"  a  jouft  or  tournament ;  but  the  time  of  this 
joufling  in  fuDcrals  was  different  among  the  an- 
<icnts.  For  Homer,  Iliad  23.  makes  it  precede 
the  burning  of  the  body,  in  the  funeral  of  Patro- 
clus,  and  accompany  it  in  the  funeral  of  Achilles, 
■Odyff.  15.,  and  fometimes  it  followed  even  the 
tumulation  of  the  bones,  as  we  find  in"  Apollonius, 
Argonaut,  lib.  i.  They  believed  the  dead  to  be 
purged  of  their  offences  by  this  ceremony ;  which 
neverthelefs,  according  to  fome,  was  at  firft  infti- 
tuted,  to  divert  and  foothe  the  grief  and  wailings 
•f  the  mourners,  fee  Statins,  Thebaid.  lib.  6. 
and  to  detain  the  other  fpedlators  of  the  funeral, 
that  they  might  not  grow  weary,  and  go  away  : 
for  the  ceremony  lafted  a  confidcrable  time,  and 
they  continued  long  in  the  open  air,  even  though 
the  pile  was  built  of  a  great  quantity  of  fuel,  and 
that  too,  apt  to  burn.  Therefore,  Achilles,  in  the 
funeral  even  of  his  deareft  friend,  committed 
what  remained  unburnt  at  night,  to  the  care  of 
the  "  funeratores,"  buriers,  who  watched  all 
the  night,  and  laid  together  the  wood  of  the  pile- 
And  we  may  obferve,  that  the  hroXty'io,,  or  ga- 
thering up  of  the  bones  and  afties,  was  deferred 
fometimes  to  the  third  day,  though  I  am  not  ig- 
norant that  this  ceremony  was  moft  commonly 
performed  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame  day.  After 
the  deflagration,  they  fprinkled  the  pile  with  old, 
deep-coloured  wine,  that  they  might  the  more 
fafely  tread  on  the  cinders:  for  the  neareft  rela- 
tions, with  their  feet  bare,  their  gowns  ungirdled, 
and  flowing  about  their  heels,  and  haviiijj;  firft 
walhed  their  hands,  performed  by  night  the  lall 
•ffice  of  gathering  up  the  bones.  And  this  cere- 
mony the  Greeks  called  i-soXoylec,  and  the  Latins 
"  offilegium."  And  when  they  found  any  of  thena 
that  were  but  half  burnt,  and  covered  with  cin- 
ders and  ailies,  they  wet  them  with  wine,  milk, 
and  tears ;  then  wrapt  them  up  in  linen  towels, 
and  having  carried  them  m  their  bofcm  till  they 
were  dry,  they  put  them  into  an  urn,  together 
with  the  aflies,  with  perfumes,  and  little  veffels 
of  tears.  Two  of  which,  made  of  glafs,  were 
lately  found  in  an  ordirary  cofliri,  among  the 
ruins  of  a  wall,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Fefulx, 
now  Fiefoli  in  Thufcarsy,  and  are  m  the  pofl^-fli'jn 
ef  the  Grand  Duke.  Theft  cinerarv  v; fills  or 
urns,  the  Greeks  called  cro^ixat  o  irc^o^e;~i'  a  d 
they  were  not  always  of  the  fame  fi  rm,  nor  made 
of  the  fame  matter  :  for  thofe  of  heroes  were 
made  of  gold  and  filver;  thofe  of  the  rich  of 
brafs  or  parble ;  and  the  poorer  fort  were  con- 
lent  with  urns  of  earth  or  of  wood.  When  the 
remains  were  put  into  the  urn,  they  clofed  it  up, 
covered  it  with  a  piece  of  purple  or  fine  linen, 
and  then  laid^  it  in  the  cj.rth.  1  hus  we  learn 
ftom  PiutarcHj  ia  Vita  PemeJrii,  that  wfeea  the 


fleet  of  Antigonus  approached  the  harbour  of  Co" 
rinth,  the  golden  urn,  in  which  were  <i-pofited 
the  remains  of  Demetrius,  and  that  was  covered 
with  purple,  and  had  a  regal  crown  upon  it,  was 
dlfcovered  on  the  poop  of  the  admiral  jralley; 
and  a  troop  of  young  iiohlemtu,  and  perfons  of 
quality  attended  in  arms  on  the  key,  to  receive  ii: 
at  landing;  and  X^nophantus,  the  moil  lamed 
miifician  of  that  age,  began  a  mournful  fong  \\\ 
praife  of  the  dead  to  which  the  rowcr.s,  with 
forrowful  ejaculations  made  refponfes,  their  oars 
all  the  tvhile  in  their  tlrokes,  keepinjj  time  with 
the  doleful  cadence*,  of  the  niufic  :  inf  much  chat 
the  pomp  of  hi-  funeral  was  no  Icfs  thc-atrical 
than  difmal.  Nor  may  we  omit  to  mention  the 
moft  pious  obfequies,  that  were  paid  to  Evjgoras 
by  his  fun  Nicocles,  and  that  were  remarkable, 
no  lefs  for  the  great  nun.ber  and  value  of  the  fa- 
crifices,  than  for  the  mufic,  gymnic  exercifes, 
horfe-races,  galley-pnzes,  and  the  like ;  for,  as 
Dlodorus  Siculus,  lib.  ri-  obferves,  fome  were  f<» 
fortunate,  as  to  have  their  funerals  conclude  with 
fpecftacles  and  games ,  which  neverthelefs  hap- 
pened not  at  al!  :  but  the  Athenians,  in  gratitude 
to  thofe  who  were  flain  in  the  Perfian  war,  be- 
fides  the  ornametfts  of  their  fepulchres,  inftituted 
funeral  games  and  exercifes,  that  were  performed 
at  the  place  of  fepulture. 

Aftev  thefe  facred  rites  were  ended,  then  fol- 
lowed the  ^J/u^^ayoiyia.'  which  confilled  in  calling 
the  dead  thrice  by  his  own  name,  bidding  him 
eternally  farewel,  and  praying  that  the  earth 
might  lie  light  upon  him.  And  then,  being  difmilT- 
ed  by  the  "  flamen,"  or  the  "  funera  mater,"  who 
firll  fprinkled  them  thrice  with  water,  to  purge 
them  of  the  pollution  they  had  contraiSed  by  the 
fight  of  the  funeral,  they  went  away.  The  word 
of  difmiflion  ufed  by  the  "  flamen,"  among  the 
Greeks,  was,  clfis-is  'iuro  among  the  Latins,  "  lli- 
cet."  But  bcfides  this  luftration  by  water,  Fellus 
takes  notice  of  another,  that  was  in  ufe  among 
the  Romans,  who  were  wont  to  walk  over  the 
place  of  fepulture  :  and  this  manner  of  purgitivA 
they  called  "  fufiitio,  '  i.  e.  fumigation  ;  but  whe- 
ther or  no  this  cuftom  was  praitifcd  by  the  Athe- 
nians, I  have  no  where  obferved. 

rhc  whole  ceremony  concluded  with  the  Tl%^i~ 
Sacrvoi',  as  the  Greeks  called  ir,  but  the  Latins 
"  fihcernium  ;  which  were  certain  banquets  givtn 
by  the  parents  or  relations  of  the  dead,  wearing 
garlands  on  thtir  heads  ;  at  whole  houfes  it  was 
permitted  to  fpeak  in  praife  of  the  dead,  if  they 
had  any  thing  true  to  fay  of  him,  for  they  held 
It  a  crime  to  he  on  this  occafion,  as  Cicero  ac 
quaiiits  Us  !•  thefe  words;  "  Scquebantur  epul.-c, 
quai;  inihant  parentis  coronati ;  apud  quos  de 
murtui  jude,  cum  quid  veri  erat,  pra:dic2tum  ; 
nam  mentiri  n«*fas  habcbatur  •  ad  jafta  conjecfla 
eranc."  Dc  Le^ib.  lb.  z.  in  calc( .  Ihe  .'Atheni- 
an* indeed,  as  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Demoflhe- 
nes  fays,  departed  from  this  laudable  inllitution; 
infomuch  that  at  length  it  grew  to  a  proverb 
among  them,  praife  no  man,  not  even  at  a  fune-? 
ral  lupper. 

They  wore  black  apparel  for  the  fpace  of  fere^ 
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days  after  the  funeral ;  and  to  lay  afide  their 
mourning  before  that  time  uas  expired,  was  held 
a  breach  of  decet7cy.  Thus  Plutarch,  in  the  place 
above  cited  fays,  that  ^f:hines  upbraided  De- 
mofthenes,  for  appearing  in  public,  paily  dreffed, 
and  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  before  the  cuf- 
tomary  week  of  mournitig  was  over,  laying  to 
his  char;;e,  and  accuiing  him  of  hatred  to  hii  ov-n 
children  :  yet  Demoftlienes  only  compelled  his 
private  grief  to  give  way  to  the  public  joy.  Thefe 
funeral  banquets,  as  Liician,  de  Lutftu,  teaches, 
"were  deijgr.ed  to  footh  and  divert  the  griePof  the 
forrowful  friends  and  relations;  whom  the  guefts 
were  wont  to  exhort,  nay,  even  to  compel,  to 
take  fome  fuflenance,  that  might  refrefn  their 
bodies,  that  were  walled  and  grown  dry  with  too 
long  falling  :  for  no  man,  as  that  author  exprefles 
it,  takes  it  amifs  in  good  earneft,  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  ea:  and  live.  We  learn  from  Poliux, 
that,  at  Athens,  the  funeral  banquet  was  wont  to 
be  given  by  the  chief  mansfiers  and  c'.reiSors  of 
the  funeral,  at  the  houfe  of  ihe  neareft  relation  : 
but  it  is  uncertain,  whether  it  was  an  open  feaft, 
and  free  to  all  comers,  hke  that  which  Achilles 
gave  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  and  thofe  of  the 
Romans,  which  they  called  "  vifcerationes,"  from 
the  great  number  of  beads  that  were  flain,  and 
whofe  flefh  was  diftributed  among  the  people. 

We  will  not  fpeak  of  the  many  and  collly  orna- 
ments of  their  tombs  and  fepulchres:  which  fome 
however  were  wont  to  prepare  for  themfelves  be- 
fore they  died  :  Cicero,  in  2.  de  Legib.  fays,  that 
the  expenQe  of  fepulchres  grew  at  length  to  fuch 
cxCefs  at  Athens,  that  it  was  enjoined  there  by 
a  law,  that  no  more  cofl  fnouid  be  laid  out,  nor 
more  work  employed  on  a  fepulchre,  than  what 
ten  men  could  finilh  in  three  days.  Nor  were 
they  permitted  to  adorn  their  fepulchres  with  any 
pargetting  or  fret-work  ;  nor  to  place  upon  them 
any  hcnrnz,  as  they  called  them  ;  and  which,  as  they 
are  defcribed  by  Paufanias  in  Arcad.  were  cer- 
tain images,  ending  in  a  quadrangular  figure,  and 
not  polifhed  down  to  the  feet.  Etfjdes,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  harangue  in  praife  of  the  dead,  ex- 
cept in  public  fepulchres  :  and  even  then  too  no 
other  was  permitted  to  fpeak,  but  he  who  was  ap- 
pointed  by  the  public  fo  to  do  :  For,  according  to 
Piodorus  Siculus,  lib.  5.  it  was  enaJled  by  a  law, 
that  the  chief  rhetoricians  only  fhould  make  fune- 
ral orations,  reciting  the  worthy  adions  of  thofe 
vho  were  honoured  with  public  fepulchre.  Now 
it  was  Demetrius  who  fet  bounds  to,  and  prefcrib- 
cd  the  manner  of,  the  new  fepulchres :  For  he 
commanded,  that  nothing  fhould  be  fet  up  on  the 
place  of  interment,  except  a  pillar,  not  above 
three  cubits  high,  or  a  hollow  flone,  made  in  the 
fhape  of  a  little  ciilern  ;  or  a  fquare  piece  of  board, 
the  care  of  which  he  committed  to  a  certain  ma- 
jiflrate  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  We  learn 
from  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg,  and  in  Ifocra.  that  on 
the  board  were  engraved  the  name  and  the  effigiei 
f  f  the  deceafcd  :  But  wc  may  t  bferve,  that  even 
in  ancient  times,  pillars  were  placed  on  graves  of 
this  nature :  This  Plutarch  has  taken  notice  of 
from  Homer,  liiid.ii.  vcr.  674. 


His  friends  and  kindred  hej-e  (hall  him  inter. 
And  place  a  column  on  his  fepulchre. 

We  learn  from  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cap.  7.  that  on  the 
tombs  of  unmarried  perfons  there  ftood  the  image 
of  a  young  virgin,  holding  in  her  hand  a  water- 
pot,  an  urn,  01  a  bafon  :  and  this  image,  whether 
it  were  one  that  bore  water,  or  any  other,  Ifatus 
called  'Ervc^ucc.     Nor  was  the  meannefs  of  the 
flru(5ture  ever  thought  to  derogate  from  the  glo- 
rious title  of  the  trophy,  which  the  grateful  citi- 
zens had   caufed  to   be  engraved  for  fuch  as  had 
fought  bravely  for  their  country:  and  Cicero,  lib, 
a.  de  Leg.  teaches,  that  the  pillar  on  the  fepulchre 
of  the  geometrician,  Archimedes,  was  laid  upon 
the  ground.     Paufanias,  in  Atticis,   relates,  that 
the  tomb',  together   with    the    pillars,  on  which 
were  written  the  names  and  tribes  of  the  flain, 
were  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  : 
and  that,  in  memory  of  their  bravery,  fepulchres 
were  ere<5led  for   them    in    the  very  place  wherf 
they  fell :  though  it  was  cuftomary  to  cre£t  a  par- 
ticular monument  for  every  one  vvho  was  killed 
fighting  for  his  country,  either  in  naval  engage- 
ments, or  battles  at  land.     The  epitaph   on  thofe 
who  fell  at  Therniopylas,  is  recorded  by  Diodnrus 
Siculus,  lib.  II.    in    thefe    words:  Stranger,   tell 
the  Lacedemonians,  that  we  lie  here,  who  obeyed 
their  commands,  and  their  captains.     Plutarch,  in 
the  life  cf  Ariftides,  acquaints   us,   that,   in   the 
battle  of  Platasa,  there  fell  two   and  fifty  Athe- 
nians, all  of  them  of  the  tribe  Aiantis,  which,  as 
Clidemus  fays,  fought  very  bravely  :  and  that,  in 
memory  of  their  vidory,   facred   rites,  that  had 
been  commanded  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  were 
performed,  at  the  public  expence,  to  the  Nymphs 
Sphtagitides :  but  they  were    buried   in   the  way 
that  leads  to  the  academy,  and  fquare  or  flat-fided 
pillars  were  placed   upon    their   tom^is,.^with  in- 
fcriptions,  declaring  the  name  of  each  of  "tkeni, 
and  the  ward   or   precindl  where  he  lived  :   Nor 
may  we  forget  that  moft  equitable  law  made  by 
the  people  ;  which   decreed  the  honour  of  public 
fepulture  to  fuch  fervants  and  flaves.as  had  brave- 
ly and  faithfully  ferved    their  mailers  in  battle; 
and  that  their  names   fhould  he  engraved   in  co- 
lumns, to  be  fet  up  over  their  place  of  burial :   It 
cannot  indeed  be  doubted,  but  thefe  were  hono- 
rary and  empty  fepulchres;  unlefs,  before  the  ela- 
tion of  the  body,  a  finger,  or,  after  the  burning, 
fome  bone  of  it  were  purpofely  taken,  and  kept  to 
be  buried  in   the   native  country  of  the  deceafed. 
And  hence  we  fee  the  reafon  why  the  Decemviri, 
who,  as  they  did  perhaps  in  almoft  all  things  clfe, 
imitated  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Athenians,  dif- 
penfed  with  the  ceremony   of  the  olfilegium,  or 
gathering  up  the    bones,  when   any  one  died  in 
foreign  wars.     And  that   the    Greeks  had   their 
Kt»a]af«t,  or  empty  fepulchres  can  be  doubted  by 
fuch  only  as  are  ignorant  of  the  piety  of  the  Co- 
rinthians to  the  Argives,  that  were  flain  at  Troy ; 
of  which  Paufanias  in  Corinth,  and  of  the  great 
Qenotaphium,  mcnuorcd  by  the  fame  author  in 
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Auicis,  that  was  made  at  Athens  for  foldiers, 
whofe  bodies  were  not  found  :  not  to  mention  the 
famous  Cenotaphium  of  Cyrus,  recorded  by  Xe- 
uophon  in  the  fixth  book  of  his  Expedition ;  nor 
the  fepulchre  of  Euripides,  in  the  way  that  led 
from  the  Pirjeeus  to  Athens ;  thouf;h,  as  Paufa- 
nias  in  the  place  above-cited,  witneffes,  Euripides 
went  to  Archehus  in  Macedonia,  and  was  buried 
there  :  But  this  difference  may  be  obferved,  That 
the  honorary  fepidthrcs  of  foldiers,  who  were 
killed  in  a  naval  engagement,  were  marked  v.'ith 
the  emblem  of  a  rudder,  or  of  an  oar,  aa  that  of 
Elpenor  was  in  Homer,  OdyfT.  I  a.  but  the  reft 
had  no  mark  of  diftindlion  :  though  I  am  not  ig- 
norant, that,  befides  the  infcriptions,  emblems 
were  likewife  put  on  moft  monuments :  as  a  globe 
and  cylinder  on  that  of  Archimedes,  (Cicero  in 
Tufcul.)  a  dog  on  that  of  Diogenes,  (l.aertius  in 
ejus  vita)  a  ram  on  that  of  Ifocrates,  (Plut.  Rhat. 
10,)  and  owls  very  frequently,  as  we  learn  from 
Athenxus,  lib.  13.  to  fay  nothing  of  the  fepul- 
chral  flatues,  with  which  the  monuments  of  tKe 
rich  were  adorned  :  as  we  find  in  Lycophron.  in 
Pindar,  Od.  10.  Nem.  in  Plato,  la.  de  R.  P.  and 
in  others.  Nay,  even  on  that  of  JSfop,  though 
but  a  flave,  the  Athenians  placed  a  great  ftatue, 
that  all  might  know,  fays  Phsdrus,  that  the  way 
of  honour  lies  open,  and  that  glory  is  due,  not  to 
the  race,  but  to  virtue  : 

Igentem  flatuam  pofuere  Attici, 
Servumque  collocarunt  xterna  in  bad, 
Patere  honoris,  fcirent  ut  cuncfti  viam. 
Nee  generi  tribui,  fed  vir^uti,  gloriam. 

Moreover,  the  Athenians,  when  any  of  their 
relations  were  murdered,  always  carried  a  fpear 
with  the  dead  body  to  the  place  of  fepulture  :  and 
this  fpear  they  ftuck  into  the  tomb,  as  a  token, 
that  they  denounced  vengeance  to  the  murderers: 
This  we  learn  from  Suidas  :  And  the  Schuliaft  on 
the  Clouds  of  Ariftophanes  teaches,  That  after 
the  dead  body  was  carried  forth  to  burial,  it  was 
the  cuftom  for  the  reiations  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceafed  to  wafh  themfelves  by  way  of  purgation. 
Then  they  renewed  afrefli  their  unavailing  tears 
and  wailings;  while  libations  and  the  funeral  fup- 
per  were  brouplu  to  the  fepulchre  :  about  which 
they  believed  the  manes  of  the  deceafed  to  be  al- 
ways hovering  ;  and  that  their  l^nfes  flill  remain- 
ii;g  alive,  they  wanted  nourifhpient,  and  were 
delighted  and  foothed  with  theii' offices  of  tender- 
nefs  a:,d  love.  For  thefe  reafons  too  they  in!H- 
tuted  their  'Bnurv.,  as  the  Greeks  cali'd  them, 
but  the  Latins"  Nov^^ndialia,"  which  were  cer- 
tain facrilices  ufed  for  nine  days  after  the  party 
was  dead.  The  manner  of  them  was  this  :  about 
fun-fet,  being  apparelled  in  black,  they  poured 
Jiquors  in  the  coffins  or  urns :  thefe  liquors  were 
honey,  milk,  wine,  water,  blood,  ointments  and 
tears:  mean  while  they  cncompaffed  the  monument 
with  garlands  of  parfley  and  myrtle.  But  as  we 
learn  from  Plutarch,  in  Quxft.  Grsec.  the  enc- 
nifma  of  the  Argives  was  more  full  of  ceremony. 
For  the  cuftom  among  them  was,  when  any  of 
them  h^d  loll  a  friend  of  relation,  immediately 


after  the  funeral,  to  facrlCce  for  thirty  days  to- 
gether to  Apollo,  and  then  to  Mercury:  for  they 
believed,  that  in  like  manner  as  the  earth  receives 
the  bodies  of  the  deceafed,  fn  Mercury  does  the 
fouls.  To  the  prieft  of  Apollo  they  gave  barley, 
and  received  from  him  the  fle(h  of  the  vidlims : 
they  extinguiflied  the  fire  that  had  burnt  the  body, 
becaufe  they  held  it  to  be  polluted ;  and  kindled 
other  to  drefs  the  fiefli,  w'lich  they  called  encni/ma. 
Meurfius,  and  others  of  the  learned,  obferv«,  that 
if  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman  chat  was  dead,  then 
the  water  was  brought  by  women,  whom  they 
called  'f.yxv'r^Wfiai'  if  a  batchelor  or  a  virgin, 
then  that  cfSce  was  committed  to  fome  boy,  who 
was  related  to  the  deceafed.  And  Libanus,  in 
Progymn.  takes  notice,  that  Achilles  afied  not  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  Greelis,  in  offering 
human  blood  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  the  dead ; 
and  that  he  injured  his  own  reputation,  and  the 
memory  of  his  friend  Patrodus  by  that  cruel 
pradlice,  which  he  had  learnt  from  Barbarians,  of 
burning,  together  with  the  pile,  the  bodies  of 
men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals  :  for  which  he  is 
blamed  by  Homer,  as  Plutarch,  de  Homer,  ob- 
ferves.  Iphigenia,  in  the  Eleiftra  of  Euripides, 
provides  herfelf  with  the  blood  of  mountain  Iheep 
and  heifers;  not,  like  him,  of  enemies  butchered 
on  the  pile.  And,  indeed,  as  Libanius  in  Progymn. 
takes  notice,  an  enemy,  taken  prifoner,  ought  no 
longer  to  be  accounted  an  adverfary,  fmce  the 
very  visflory  changes  his  name,  and  of  an  enemy 
makes  him  be  called  a  fuppliant.  I  now  return 
to  the  Athenian  ceremonies. 

They  likewife  ftrewed  the  ground  around  the 
monument  with  flowers  of  all  forts,  but  chiefly 
with  rofes,  amarants,  lilies,  poppies  and  violets  : 
with  which  they  dreffed  up  likewife  the  difli  that 
was  defigned  foi-  the  funeral  banquet.  Ovid,  in 
Faft.  lib.  3.  enumerates  th»  feveral  forts  of  vianrds 
they  were  wont  to  car  in  thefe  ceremonies;  and 
fo  too  docs  Lucian,  de  JLuvflu;  and  the  fame  au- 
thor in  Dialog.  Car.  deriding  the  cuftoms  of  his 
own  age,  fays.  That  they  crowned  with  garlands 
the  ftones  of  the  monuments,  and  anointed  them 
with  rich  ointments,  and  that  fome  were  wont  to 
raife  a  pile  before  the  monuments,  and,  digging  a 
grave  in  the  earth,  threw  in  their  coftly  diflies, 
and  poured  in  a  great  quantity  of  wine. 

The  Athenians  celebrated  thefe  parentationa 
in  the  month  Antefterion,  fays  Hefychius; 
and  the  Rom-ins,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid.  Faft. 
lib.  ii.  obferved  almoft  the  fame  time  in  the  ce- 
lebration of  theirs  :  for  it  was  the  cuftom  among 
them  to  appeafe  the  manes  of  their  parents  and 
other  relations  on  the  eleventh  of  the  calends  of 
March,  This  ceremony  began  very  early  among 
the  Athenians,  as  Lyfias  in  Or.  teaches  ;  and  that 
they  were  enjoined  by  a  very  ancient  law  yearly 
to  deplore  their  buried  friends  ;  and  on  the  fame 
day  to  praife,  in  a  publLr  oration,  thofe  that  had 
been  Cain  in  battle,  as  Cicero,  in  lib.  de  Orat^ 
teaches.  And  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Thefeus, 
informs  us,  that,  on  the  eighth  of  their  month 
Pyanepfion,  which  was  the  day  he  returned  with 
the  young  men  from  Crete,  they  performed  thc^r 
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chief  cercmofiy  in  honour  of  him  ;  and  that  they 
woriliipped  him  likewile  on  the  eighth  day  of 
cKch  of  their  othtr  mimtlis.  The  like  teftimony 
of  gratitude  was  fhown  to  the  Greeks,  who  were 
fl  lin  by  the  Medes,  and  buried  at  Plafiea,  lays 
1  hucydides,  lib.  iii.  in  Orat.  Piatxen,  of  which 
riutarch,  in  the  life  of  Arillide?,  gives  the  follow- 
inj»  particular  account  :  The  Phtseans,  fays  he, 
arc  went  to  offer  yearly  parentations  to  the 
Greeks,  that  fell  in  the  battle,  and  were  buried 
there,  which  cuftom  they  continue  even  to  this 
d?.y,  in  the  enfv.'mff  manner  :  On  rhe  fixteenth 
day  of  the  monih  Maiinadcrion,  which  with  the 
Eocotians  is  Alalcouienus,  they  make  their  pro- 
cefllon,  which,  beginning  by  break  of  day,  is  led 
Tip  by  a  trumpeter,  founding  a  point  of  war  ;  then 
follow  certain  chariots,  loaden  with  myrtle  and 
garlands ;  and  after  them  is  led  a  black  bul!  ; 
next  come  the  young  men,  of  free  birth,  carrying 
libations  of  wine  and  milk  in  large  two  eared 
vefTils,  and  jars  of  oil  and  preciou-i  ointments  •, 
nor  is  it  permitted  to  any  of  fervile  condition,  to 
have  the  lead  hand  in  this  miniftration;  becaufe 
the  men,  that  were  buried  there,  died  in  defence 
of  their  liberty.  After  all,  comes  the  chief  ma- 
gillrate  of  Platasa,  who,  though  it  be  unlawful 
lor  him  at  other  times,  either  to  wear  any  man- 
ner of  arms,  or  to  be  clothed  in  any  other  coloured 
garment  than  white,  is  at  tliat  time,  neverthelcfs, 
apparelled  in  a  purple  robe  ;  and,  taking  a  water- 
pot  out  of  the  ci'y-chamber,  proceeds,  bearing  a 
fword  in  his  liand,  through  the  middle  of  the 
town  to  the  fepulchre  ;  then,  drawing  water  out 
of  a  fpring,  he  wafhes,  and  anoints  the  pillars  of 
the  monuments ;  and,  facrificing  the  bull  upon  a 
pile  of  wood, .and  making  fupplications  to  Jupiter, 
and  to  ilercury  of  the  earth,  he  invites  thofe  vali- 
ant men  who  periflied  in  the  defence  <>f  Greece,  to 
the  bjnqiiet  and  parentations;  after  this,  filling  a 
bowl  with  wine,  and  pouring  fome  of  it  out  by 
■way  of  libation,  he  drinks  the  reft,  and  fays,  [ 
drink  to  thofe  perfons,  who  loft  their  lives  for  the 
liberty  of  Greece.  Thefe  folemnities,  even  to 
this  day,  do  the  Plataians  obferve.  Thus  far 
Plutarch. 

Nor  may  we  in  this  place  omit  the  great  ho- 
roiirs  that  the  republic  of  hyracufc  decreed  to  Ti- 
nioltron  ;  whofe  bier  being  laid  upon  the  pile, 
Pemetfius,  the  loudeft  nK^uthed  of  all  the  criers 
of  thofe  days,  recited  a  written  decree  to  thlspur- 
pofe  :  The  people  of  Syracufa  have  decreed,  that 
this  Timokon,  th.e  fon  of  Timodemui  of  Corinth, 
fiiall  be  buried  at  the  public  txptnce  ;  that  two 
hundred  minx  (hall  be  expended  on  his  funeral, 
and  moreover,  that  he  ftiall  be  f<r  ever  honoured 
vith  mufical,  equtftrial,  and  gymnic  games  and 
excrcifes  :  becaufe,  having  pulled  down  the  ty- 
rants, overcome  the  barbarians,  rebuilt  the  large 
cities,  that  were  demojinicd,  and  rendered  them 
again  populous,  he  reftfircd  to  the  Sicilian'  their 
ancient  laws  and  liberties.  We  learn  from  the 
Scholiaft  on  the  Frogs  of  Ariftophanes,  that  the 
particular  cime  when  thefe  annual  folcmnities 
were  performtd  to  the  dead,  was  about  noon; 
but  that  even  then  they  were  fcarce  fafe  from  the 


fpeAre  of  Empufa,  that  by  various  arts  dillurbe^ 
the  ceremonies.  T  he  ftories,  that  are  told  ot 
Procus  Lycius,  by  his  flatterer  Coelius  Rhodogi- 
nus  lib.  yi.  cap.  28  are  made  up  of  nothing  but 
fuperftition  and  hypocrify  :  for  he  tells  us,  that 
that  bleffed  man,  as  he  calls  him,  was  more  know- 
ing in,  and  more  zealous  obferver  of,  the  rites 
and  ceremonies,  that  are  paid  to  the  dead,  than 
any  other  man  whatever :  for  he  never  omitted 
at  any  time  to  perform  that  religious  duty;  but 
went  yearly  on  certain  days  to  the  fepulchres  of 
the  Attic  heroes  and  philofophers ;  and  of  all 
others,  with  whom  he  had  had  any  friendfliip  and 
familiarity,  and  offered  the  due  facrifices  to  them, 
not  by  the  help  and  miniftry  of  others,  but  by 
himfelf,  and  with  his  own  hands.  Then,  afrer 
he  had  paid  thefe  rites  to  each  of  them,  he  went 
to  the  Academy,  wliere  he  appcafed,  by  facri- 
fices, the  fouls  of  his  anceftors,  and  of  all  his  re- 
lations, in  one  place;  and  in  another,  he  per- 
formed the  like  ceremonies  to  the  fouls  of  all  the 
philofophers;  and  more  than  all  this,  that  moft 
religious  perfon  facrificed  in  a  third  place  to  the 
fouls  of  all  the  dead.  And  thefe  pious  offices 
arofe  at  length  to  fuch  a  height  of  fuperftition, 
that  the  Atlienians,  not  fatisfied  with  paying  thefe 
honours  to  fuch  as  had  deferved  well  of  the  re- 
public, recorded  their  names  among  the  number  J 
of  their  gods;  and  decreed  them  divine  honours,  1 
as  we  learn  from  Ariftophanes  in  Equitib.  and  ' 
Paufanias  in  Atticis.  Nay,  it  efcaped  very  nar- 
rowly, that  Alexander  was  not  worfhipped  at 
Athens  as  a  god  :  for  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  in 
Orat.  Lycurg.  that  adulation  would  have  pre- 
vailed, and  brought  that  infamous  thing  to  pals, 
had  not  a  prudent  perfon  prevented  it,  by  fcofi- 
ing  at  the  populace,  and  aflcing  them  in  a  jeering 
manner,  What  a  god,  faid  he,  will  this  be,  into 
whofe  temple,  whoever  goes  is  polluted,  and  who- 
ever comes  out  needs  purgation  ?  'I'hus  we  fee 
how  much  the  Athenians  departed  from  their  an- 
cient rites  of  funeral,  and  What  corruption  of 
manners  crept  into  the  territories  and  city  of 
Athens,  during  the  time  of  this  raging  pefiilence. 
Ver.  1249.  Boccace,  that  parent  of  the  Thuf- 
can  e'oqui;nce,  defcribes  alni'  ft  the  like  negleiSl 
and  diforder,  that  happened  even  in  a  Chriftian 
country,  in  the  burial  of  thofe  that  died  of  the 
plague  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1348,  and  tells  us, 
that  few  bodies  were  accompanied  to  their  graves 
by  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  their  neighbours; 
and  thofe  too  were  not  of  the  better  fort  of  citi- 
zens, but  only  a  parcel  of  mob,  that  for  hire,  car- 
ried the  body,  not  to  the  church  where  the  dead 
perfon,  btfirc  his  death,  had  defired  to  be  buried; 
but,  for  the  moft  part,  to  that  which  was  next  at 
I  hand ;  preceded  only  by  four,  or  fix  priefts  at 
I  moft,  with  few,  and  fometimes  no  lights  at  all, 
!  and  tlirew  u  haftily  into  any  grave  they  found 
1  empty,  or  that  had  room  to  receive  it.  But  let 
us  hear  how  movingly  he  defcribes  this  calamity 
in  his  own  words.  "  Et  crano  radi  coloro,  i  corpi 
de  i  quail  fcffer'  piii  che  da  un'  dieci,  6  dodici  de 
fuoi  vicini  alia  chiefa  accompagnati,  de  quali  non 
gl'  horrcvoli,  e  cari  cittadini,  ma  una  maniera  di 
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fecccamorti  fopravcnuta  dl  minuta  gente,  che  chi- 
amar  fi  facevano  Becchini,  la  quale  quefti  fcruigi 
prezzolata  faceva,  fottentravano  alia  bara,  equella 
con  frettolofi  paffi,  non  a  quella  chiefa,  che  efT) 
haveva  anzi  la  moi-te  difpollo.  ma  alia  piu  vicina 
le  piu  volte  il  portavano,  dietro  a  quattro,  6  fe 
clerici  con  poco  lume,  e  tal  fiata  fenz'  alcuno,  1 
quali  con  1'  aiuto  di  detti  Becchir.i,  fenza  fatigarfi 
in  troppo  lungo  ufficio,  6  folenne,  in  qualuiique 
fepultura  difoccupata  trovavano,  piu  tollo  il  niet- 
tcvano.     J.  Boccacio,  in  Proem.  Decatn. 

Vcr.  1254.  Thu-  too  Ovid,  who  has  mofl:  hap- 
pily imitated  both  Thucydides  and  our  author  : 

Ante  facros  vidi  projefla  cadavera  poftes ; 
Ante  ipfas,  quo  mors  foret  invidiofior,  aras  : 
Pars  animam  laquco  claudunt.  mortifque  rimorem 
Mt/tte  fiigant,  ultroque  vocant  vcnicntia  fata  : 
Corpora  miffa  neci  nuUo  de  more  feruiitur 
Funeribus  :   ncque  enim  capiebant  funera  portx ; 
At  inhumata  premunt  terras,  aut  dantur  in  altos 
Indotata  rogos;  et  jam  reverentia  nulla  efl ; 
Deque  rogis  pugnant,  alienifque  ignibus  ardent : 
Qui  lacryment  defunt,  indefletasque  vagantur 
Natorumque,  virumque  animae,  juvenumque  fe- 

numque : 
l^ec  locus  in  tumuli?,  nee  fufficit  arbor  in  ignes. 

Metam.  lib.  8. 

Which  a  late  ingenious  perfon  has  thus  rendered  : 

Death  ftalk'd  around  with  furh  rcfiftlefs  fway,  '\ 
The  temples  of  the  gods  his  force  obey;  / 

And  fuppliants  feel  his  ftroke,  while  yet  they  T 
pray.  3 

The  reft,  grown  mad,  and  frantic  with  defpair, 
Urge  their  own  fate,  and  fo  prevent  the  fear : 
Strange  madnefs  that !  when  death  purfu'd  fo  faft, 
T'  anticipate  the  blow  with  impious  hafte. 
No  decent  honours  to  their  urns  are  pay'd  ; 
Nor  could  the  graves  receive  the  num'rous  dead  : 
For,  or  they  lay  unbury'd  on  the  ground, 
Or,  unadcrn'd,  a  needy  fun'ral  found: 
All  rev'rtnce  pafs'd,  the  fainting  wretches  fight 
For  fun'ral  piles  that  are  another's  right  : 
Unmourn'd  they  fall ;  for  who  furviv'd  to  mourn  ? 
And  fires  and  nuthers  unlamented  burn: 
Parents  and  fons  fuftain  an  equal  fate  ;       [meet  : 
And    wand'rjng   ghofts    their    kindred   fliado\\s 
The  dead  a  larger  fpace  of  ground  require  ; 
Nor  are  the  trees  fufficient  for  the  fire. 

All  which  calamities  may  the  Almighty  avert  far 
from  us;  and  not  from  us  only,  but  from  the  uni- 
verfal  fociety  of  all  mortals;  nor  let  us  unchari- 
tably join  in  wiflies  with  the  heathen  poet,  who 
,fings, 

Pli  meliora  piis,  erroremoue  hofllbus  ilium. 
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BY    WAT    OF    RECAPITULATION,    ON'    THE    SIXTH 
BOOK   OF    LUCRETIUS. 

[n  this  book,  Lucretius  reafons  of  many  thing 
eiccellently  we'.l,  but  has  mifcarried  in  his  main 
dcfign,  and  does  not  fo  much  as  ftagger  the  be- 
lief of  Divine  Providence,  which  he  attacks  with 
his  lumoft  force  :  for  let  it  be  granted,  that  the 
caules  he  afligns  of  meteors  are  perfpicuous  and 
true  ;  that  he  has  rightly  explained  the  reafon  of 
thunder,  lightning,  arid  earthquakes;  in  a  word, 
that  all  things  proceed  frcm  natural  caufcs,  and 
are  continued  and  carried  on  by  them  :  yet  there 
is  no  nature  wl'hout  a  Lord,  nor  does  fhe  !«rfelf 
at  leaft  reje^S  or  difown  a  ruler.  For  nature  is 
only  that  difp(;ruion  and  order  of  the  particles  of 
fenfelefs  matter,  which  is  the  caufe  of  thefe  ef- 
fe<5ls  we  call  natural.  Now,  if  that  difpofitioo 
was  introduced  by  chance,  it  does  not  confute 
and  overthrow  Providence;  and  if  it  was  the 
work  of  reafon  and  wffdom,  it  confirms  it.  There- 
fore thefe  explications  may  amufe  and  delight  na- 
tural philofophers;  but  they  cannot  in  the  lealh 
avail  atheifts. 

No  man  has  more  accurately  colledled,  none 
more  ingenioufly  explained,  the  ancient  phllofo- 
phers  opinions  concerning  meteors:  the  modern, 
it  is  true,  have  added  a  few  things  to  them  ;  but 
not  better.  And  Indeed,  as  this  prefent  age  does, 
fo  many  fucceeding  ages  likewife  will,  feein  to 
difpute,  face  to  face,  with  Lucretiu«,  concerning 
meteors.  And  this  is  what  Vitruvius  laid  long 
Defore  me. 

What  he  teaches  of  earthquakes,  and  of  the  fea 
is  fo  rational,  that  the  things  themfelves  approve  ' 
and  confirm  his  docflrine  :  only  there   axe  feme 
earthquakes  that  feem  to  furpafs  the  ftrength  of 
the  caufes  he  afligns  them. 

jEtna  is  a  noble  fubjcd:,  but  difficult :  and  in 
this  the  poet  flags  a  little.  But  then  he  reafons 
of  the  increafe  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Averni,  and  of 
the  wonderful  fountains,  as  if  truth  itfelf  were 
fpeaking  :  but  it  may  be  obferved  that  he  does 
not  give  full  fatisfadlion  concerning  the  fabulous 
fpring  of  Jupiter  Ammon  :  fcr  Lucretius  alwajs 
explains  nature  better  than  fables. 

He  would  have  written  more  at  large  of  thq 
loadftone,  and  have  left  us  many  things  that  we 
fhould  read  with  pleafure,  if  the  wonderful  power 
of  that  ftone  had  been  known  in  his  days.  The 
explication  he  gives  of  plagues  and  difeafes  is  per- 
tinent and  ufeful :  and  laftly,  he  interprets  Thu- 
cydides in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  expreffes  th^ 
energy,  and  furpafies  the  majefty,  of  that  hifto- 
rian  ;  nor  is  the  narration  of  Thucydides  fo  clear 
or  fet  off  w^th  fo  much  brightnefs  or  wit. 
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GRAINGER'S  TIBULLUS. 


TO  JOHN  BOURRYAU,  Esq. 


Sir, 


AVhen  I  firft  thought  of  prefixing  yonr  name  to 
this  tranflation  of  Tibullus,  I  found  myfelf  con- 
fiderably  embarraffed ;  as  \  would  choofe  to  avoid 
the  ftrain  of  adulation,  fo  common  in  addreffes  of 
this  kind,  on  the  one  hand,  without  fupprefling 
the  juft.  fenfe  1  have  of  your  rifing  merit,  on  the 
other.  I  fhall  not,  however,  I  flatter  myfelf,  in- 
cur the  imputation  of  the  firft,  by  declaring,  even 
in  this  public  manner,  my  fatisfacftion  at  the  pro- 
grefs  you  have  made  in  every  branch  of  ufeful  and 
polite  literature ;  and  this  too,  at  a  time  of  life, 
when  young  men  of  falhion  are  generally  cngrof- 
fed  by  the  idle  amufements  of  an  age  abounding 
in  all  the  means  of  diffipation. 
'  If  your  maturer  years  anfwer,  as  I  am  convinced 
they  will,  fo  favourable  a  dawn,  I  need  not  a  mo- 
ment to  hefitate,  to  foretel  the  happinefs  of  your 
friends,  in  an  agreeable  companion,  and  polite 
fcholar  ;  and  of  your  country,  in  a  principled  and 
unfhaken  patriot. 

Ic  is  with  particular  pleafure.  Sir,  that  I  dwell, 
though  but  in  idea,  on  this  part  of  your  future 
charadler.  The  time  is  not  far  off,  when  you  will 
have  finifhed  the  plan  of  your  education,  by  a  fur- 
vey  of  foreign  countries :  and  as  it  will  then,  of 
courfe,  be  cxpedled  from  one  of  your  opulent  and 
independent  fortune,  you  will,  I  hope,  devote  the 
fruits  of  your  induftry  to  the  fervicc  of  the  public  : 

Hunc  precor,  hunc  utinam  nobis  Aurora  niten- 

tem 
Lucilerum  rofeis  Candida  portet  equis. 

ribull. 

When  you  become  a  member  of  the  moft  auguft 
aiTembly  of  the  nation,  every  wcUwifher  to  the 
community   will   exult  to   fee   you   unawed  by 


power,  andazzled  by  rfches,  and  unbiafled  by 
fadion  :  an  impartial  afTertor  of  the  juft  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  the  piiople: 
equally  a  foe  to  corruption,  and  a  friend  to  virtue. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  hopes  which  ail  your  friends 
ar  prcfent  conceive  of  you  aud  as  your  talents 
both  natural  and  acquired,  fcem  ftrongly  to  con- 
firm thefe  hopes,  the  more  inexcufable  you  will 
prove,  ftiould  they  be  hereafter  difappointed. 

In  regard  to  the  tranflation,  with  which  I  here 
take  the  liberty  to  prefent  you ;  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  fay,  I  ftt  no  value  upon  it.  My  ciFtring 
it  to  you  is  a  proof  i>f  the  contrary.— Indeed,  the 
chief  merit  it  has  with  me,  is,  that  it  formerly 
pleafcd  you.  It  ferved  alfo,  to  make  many  of 
my  hours  pafs  agreeably,  which  otherwife  would 
have  been  extremely  irkfome,  amid  the  din  of 
arms,  and  hurry  of  a  camp  hfe. 

But  while  you  perufe  Tibullus  as  a  poet,  let  not 
his  integrity,  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth, 
be  forgotten.  In  this  light  he  merits  your  higheft 
regard  for  though  he  juftly  obtained  a  diftin- 
guifhed  rank  among  the  great  writers  of  the  Au- 
guftan  age  ;  yet  ought  it  more  efpecially  to  be  re- 
membered to  his  honour,  that  neither  the  frowns 
of  a  court,  nor  the  diftrelTes  of  fortune,  could  ever 
induce  him  to  praife  thofe  powerful  but  wicked 
men,  who  had  fuhverted  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try :  and  this,  at  a  time,  when  the  pradice  of  the 
poets  his  cotemporaries  might  have  countenanced 
in  him  the  moft  extravagant  adulation, 
.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  moft  obedient 
humble  fervant, 

James  Grainge«, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  verfion  of  Tibullus  was  begun  and  \ 
completed  feveral  years  ago,  when  the  author  was 
in  the  army.  A  military  man,  even  in  the  moft  ac-  i 
tive  campaign,  has  many  hours  of  leifure  ;  and  as  , 
thefe  cannot  be  fpent  more  ratienally  than  in  fonie 
literary  purfuit,    he    employed   that   part   of   bis 
time,  which  was  not  devoted  to  his  profeffion,  in 
yeruOB^  the  claflics. 


Time  and  place  influence  us  more  in  our  opi- 
nions of,  and  relifh  for,  particular  writers,  than  is 
commonly  imagined.  Amid  the  horrors  of  war 
the  tranflator  could  moft  readily  fympathize  with) 
and  heft  account  for,  his  poet's  averfion  to  a  mili- 
tary tile  :  and  while  expofed  to  ail  the  hurry  and 
tumult  of  a  camp,  could  not  but  taile  with  a  pecu- 
liar relilh   all   defcriptions  of  the  nniuffled  an* 
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tranquil  fcenes  of  the  country  :  beCdes  thefe,  every 
motive  confpiring  to  make  him  regard  the  fair 
fex  as  the  chief  ornaments  of  foclety  was  it  fur- 
priSng  that  TibuUus,  who  abounds  in  fcntiments 
of  this  kind,  (hould  foon  become  a  favourite  ;  and 
that  what  delighted  him,  he  fhould  at  laft  be 
tempted  to  tranflate  ? 

A  pleafing  employment  is  feldom  negle(*led. — 
Thofe  elegies  which  particularly  touched  him, 
were  firfl  rendered  into  Edglifh;  and  as  thefe 
make  the  greater  part  of  Tibulius's  poems,  he  was 
contented  afterwards  to  complete  the  work,  by 
finifliing  as  a  talk,  vn^at  he  begun  as  an  amufe- 
ment. 

A  favourite  author,  on  whom  fome  labour  has 
leen  employed,  is  not  cafily  forgotten  ;  the  ver- 
fjon,  therefore,  was  retouched  as  often  as  opportu- 
nity ferved.  All  this  while,  indeed,  thetranflatof 
had  no  intention  to  make  the  public  acquainted 
with  his  poetical  amufements :  he  knew  his  poet 
too  well,  and  admired  him  too  much,  to  think  he 
had  done  him  juftice  : — yet  when  Mr.  Dart's 
tranflation  of  Tibullus  was  fent  him,  he  was  re- 
folvcd  to  publifh  his  own ;  that  thofe  who  did  not 
mnderfland  the  original,  might  not  form  an  idea 
of  the  moft  exafi:,  elegant  and  harmonious  of  the 
Roman  elegiac  poets  from  the  moft  inaccurate, 
harfli,  and  inelegant  verfes  of  the  prefent  century. 

The  tranflator  hopes  he  will  be  acquitted  of 
■vanity,  in  prefering  his  own  performance  to  Mr. 
Dart's :  indeed  that  gentlemen  often  miiTed  the 
meaning  of  his  author,  while  his  poetry  always 
cfcaped  him.  Neither  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  a  competent  judge  of  his  own  language  :  and 
from  the  little  tendernefs  transfufed  into  his 
verfes,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  he  was  an  utter 
ilranger  to  that  paflion,  which  gave  rile  to  moft 
of  the  elegies  of  Tibullus. 

What  advantage  the  prefent  tranflator  may 
have  over  his  predecefibr  in  thefe  refpedts,  does 
not  become  him  to  determine  :  yet  he  is  well  ap- 
prifed,  that  no  tranflator,  however  qualified,  can 
give  Tibullus  the  genuine  air  of  an  EngliOiman. 

It  is  true,  that  amorous  elegy  is  lefs  local  than 
many  other  of  the  minor  kinds  of  poetry,  the  paf- 
lion of  love  operating  pretty  nearly  the  fame  upon 
ihe  human  mind  in  all  ages.  Yet  as  the  modes  of 
exprefling  that  paflion  differ  much  in  different 
countries,  fo  thefe  modes  rauft  not  be  confounded: 
a  Grecian  ought  to  make  love  like  a  Grecian,  and 
a  Roman  like  a  Roman. 

Befides  this,  Tibullus  abounds  in  images  of  ru- 
ral theology.— He  has  even  preferved  fome  fuper- 
flitious  ufages,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  no 
other  poet :  but  as  thefe  are  alfo  charadtcriilical, 
and  muft  be  preferved  in  the  verfion,  v.-ho  can 
hope  to  give  a  tranflation  of  Tibullus  the  eafy  air 
of  a  modern  original  ? 

Verbal  tranflations  arc  always  inelegant,  be- 
caufc  always  deftitute  of  beauty  of  idiom  and  lan- 
guage ;  for  by  their  fidelity  to  an  author's  words, 
they  become  treacherous  to  his  reputation  :  on  the 
other  hand,  a  too  wanton  departure  from  the  lat- 
ter, often  varies  the  feule,  aad  always  alter*  the 
xaiaaev. 


The  tranflator   chofe  the    mitidie   way,    and 
meant  neither  to  tread  on  the  heels  of  Tibullus, 
nor  yet  to  lofe  fight  of  him.     He  had  not  the  va- 
nity to  think,  he  could  improve  on  his  poet :  and 
1  though  he  has  fometimes  endeavoured  to  give  a 
j  more  modern  polifli  to  his  fentiments,  he  has  fel- 
I  dom  attempted  to  change  them.     To  preferve  the 
fenfe  of  his  original  was   his  firft  care  ;   his  next 
was,  to  clothe  it  in  as  elegant  and  becoming  a 
drefs  as  poffible.    Yet  he  muft  confefs,  that  he  has 
now  and  then  taken  the  liberty  to  tranfpofe,  ard 
fometimes  paraphraftically  to  enlarge  the  thoughts. 
Where  a  fentiment  was  too  much  contratSled  by 
the  clofenefs  of  the  Latin  idiom,  to  be  unfolded 
in  a  correfpondent  espreflion  in  Englifh  ;  or  frotri 
,its  peculiarity,  might,  in  a  modern  language,  feem      ' 
flat,  he  has  endeavoured  to  infpirit  it  by  collateral 
thoughts  from  other  poets;  ^d  where  its  colours 
were  languid,  to  heighten  them — with  what  fuc- 
cefs,  the  reader  muft  determine. 

The  Hexameter  and  Pentameter  is  faid^  to  be  4 
peculiarly  fuited  to  plaintive  fubjeds.  The  Eng-  ' 
lifli  have  no  ftanza  correfpondent  to  that,  but  the 
alternate,  which  is  fuppofed  to  poffefs  a  folemnity 
and  kind  of  melancholy  flow  in  numbers.  This 
Mr.  Hammond  ehofe  for  his  imitation  of  Tibul- 
lus ;  and  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  he  has  hap- 
pily fucceeded.  Yet,  as  in  this  ftanza,  the  fenfe 
naturally  ends  at  the  fourth  line,  the  tranflator 
thought  he  could  not  in  genera)  have  adopted  it, 
without  violence  to  the  original  :  he  therefore 
preferred  the  heroic  meafure,  which  is  not  better 
fuited  to  the  lofty  found  of  the  epic  mufs,  than 
to  the  complaining  tone  of  elegy.  The  reader, 
however,  will  find  one  or  two  elegies  rendered  ia 
the  alternate  ftanza,  which  is  by  no  means  fo  dif- 
ficult as  the  heroic. 

As  Tibullus  wrote  love  poems  like  a  Roman, 
any  tranflation  of  them  without  notes,  would  have  •  * 
been  extremely  obfcufe  to  an  Englifti  reader : 
moft  of  his  commentators  are  mere  philologers,  or 
at  beft  they  have  only  difplayed  their  eruption  in 
the  hiftory  of  a  heathen  god,  or  the  topography 
of  a  river.  From  this  cenfure,  however,  Brcek- 
hufius,  his  Dutch  editor,  and  Vulpius,  his  Italian 
commentator,  may  in  part  be  exempted ;  they 
have  indeed  fometimes  entered  into  the  propriety 
of  our  poet's  thoughts.  Yet  even  their  chief  ex- 
cellence confifts  in  arranging  the  text ;  in  felefl- 
ing  the  moft  approved  readings;  and  in  giving 
thofe  paffages,  which  they  fuppofe  Tibullus  either 
borrowed  from  his  predecelTors,  or  the  moderns 
copied  from  him.  The  defign  of  the  tranfiaror  is 
very  different;  he  has  commented  on  his  author 
as  a  Roman  poet,  and  as  a  Roman  lover  :  and  al- 
though heownshimfelf  enamoured  of  his  beauties, 
(as  who  can  draw  a  pleafing  refemblance  of  a  face 
which  difgufts  him  ?)  he  hopes  he  has  not  been 
blind  to  his  imperfeiflion?.  Thefe,  indeed,  he  has 
touched  upon  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  friend,  not 
the  acrimony  of  a  critic. 

Yet  as  moft  of  the  commentators  were  con- 
fulttd,  the  tranflator  has  taken  from  each  of  them, 
fuch  notes,  as  he  imagined  would  be  moft  fervice- 
al>le  to  aa  £ngUfti  reader,  alwajfs  afcribing  UieiQ 
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however  to  the  author  who  furnilhed  them.  Thus, 
befide  Broekhufiue  and  Vulpius,  the  oame  of  Mr. 
Dart  will  fometimes  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  an 
obfervation.  Nor  muft  it  be  forgotten  ;  that  the 
tranflator  has  been  obliged  to  that  gentleman  for 
ten  or  twelve  Hoes  in  his  verfion. 

It  has  been  judged  neceffary  to  print  the  I.atin 
text  along  with  the  verfion  :  this  the  tranflator 
would  willingly  have  declined,  as  his  work  can 
hope  to  find  favour  with  thofe  only,  who  under- 
ftand  not  the  original.  Yet,  when  he  confidered, 
that  the  Englifh  prefs  had  afforded  no  one  accurate 
edition  of  Tibullus :  and  that  even  the  beft  of 
thofe  printed  abroad  were  not  exempted  from  ma- 
terial errors ;  he  furmounted  his  fcruples,  and  has 
■endeavoured  to  give  a  lefs  exceptionable  text  of 
his  poet,  than  any  hitherto  publi(hed  *. 

Before  he  concludes,  the  tranflator  muft  return 
his  fincerc  thanks  to  a  worthy  friend,  for  his  ele- 


gant verfion  of  the  firft  elegy,  and  of  Ovid's  poem 
on  the  death  of  Tibullus.  By  what  accident  his 
own  tranflation  of  the  firft  elegy  was  loft,  is  of  no 
confequcnce;  efpecially  too,  as  the  reader,  from  a 
perufal  of  Mr.  P»**'s  fpecimen,  will  probably  be  ^ 
induced  to  wifh,  that  more  of  thofe  now  publifh- 
ed,  had  undergone  a  like  fate,  provided  the  fame 
gentleman  had  likewife  tranflated  them. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  good  office  which  chal- 
lenges his  gratitude  :  the  tranflator  is  particularly 
obliged  to  his  friend,  for  having  procured  him  the 
valuable  acquaintance  of  another  learned  gentle- 
man ;  who  not  only  took  the  trouble  to  compare 
his  verfion  of  the  three  laft  books  with  the  origi- 
nal ;  but  who  alfo  favoured  him  with  fome  notes, 
which  conftitute  the  chief  ornament  of  the  fecond 
volume  f .  Thus,  like  the  'Britains  of  old,  the 
tranflator  has  called  in  auxiliaries  to  conquer 
him. 


•    TIte  infertion  of  the  Latin  text,  in  ihii  edition,  las  betn  deemed  unnecrjfary. 
•j-   ThistranJiationtvasfirJlpubliJhdinZ-jott.  l2mo. 
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V^E  are  not  only  unacquainted  with  the  prsen»- 
men  of  Tibullus,  but  with  the  year  of  his  birth. 
The  biographers,  from  a  line  *  in  the  fifth  elegy 
of  his  third  book,  indeed  informs  us,  that  Ovid 
and  he  were  born  the  day  that  Hirtius  and  Panfa 
were  killed,  vjb.  on  the  tenth  of  the  calends  of 
April,  A.  U.  C.  71*.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  for  many  centuries ;  nor  was  it  con- 
troverted, till  Jofeph  Scaliger  firft  entertained 
fome  doubts  of  it ;  and  Janus  Doufa  the  younger, 
about  a  hundred  and  feventy  years  ago,  was  indu- 
ced, by  comparing  what  our  poet  had  faid  of  him- 
felf,  with  what  Ovid  and  Horace  have  wrote 
concerning  him,  to  rejedl  that  line  as  fpurious,  and 
to  affert  that  Tibullus  muft  have  been  born  al- 
moft  twenty  years  fooner.  Although  we  think 
fome  confiderable  objeftisns  may  beraifed  againfl 
Douza's  opinion  -f,  yet  as  the  old  account  is  liable 
to  ftill  greater,  we  fhall  venture  with  that  critic, 
to  infoim  the  reader,  that  Albius  Tibullus,  the 
prince  of  elegiac  poets,  was  born  at  Rome, 
A.  U.  C.  590,  fix  years  after  the  birth  of  Virgil, 
and  one  after  that  of  Horace, 

Tibullus  might  fay  with  his  great  admirer,  Ovid, 
— — ufque  a  proavis  vetus  crdinis  haercs, 
Non  modo  milicix  turbine  fa(5lus  eques  |. 
being  defccnded  from  an  equeftrian  branch  of  the 
Albian  family  :  and  though  fome  of  the  old  bio- 
graphers §  afTert,  that  his  anceftors  made  a  figure 

*  Natale^  nojlri  primum  videre  parenlet 
^uum  ccddit  fato  conful  uterjue  pari. 

f  See  the  arguments  on  bothjidss  of  the  queflien  in  the 
notes  to  the  fifth  elegy  of  the  third  huhy 

\  Amor.  lib.  Hi,  el.  X±, 

§  Crinitiis^  Ijf, 


in  the  forum  and  in  the  field,  yet  as  hiftory  makes 
no  mention  of  them,  poftcrity  would  have  been 
unacquainted  with  this  branch  of  that  illuftrious 
houfe,  had  it  not  been  for  our  poet. 

As  the  ancient  writers  of  Tibullus's  life  have 
favoured  us  with  no  particulars  of  his  infancy,  it 
it  is  probable  it  was  diftinguifhed  by  nothing  re- 
markable. The  human  mind  d«es  not  always 
bloifoni  at  the  fame  period ;  and  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  his  childhood  muft  have  fiourifhed, 
whofe  maturer  age  has  produced  fair  fruits  of 
fcience.  Perhaps  too,  details  of  early  excellence 
are  lefs  ufeful  than  is  commonly  imagined,  as 
they  often  difpirit  thofe  who  would  otherwife  in 
due  time  have  expanded  into  an  extenfive  repu- 
tation. 

But  if  fuch  accounts  are  lefs  ufeful,  it  would 
have  been  no  unprofitable  gratification  of  curio- 
fity  to  have  known  by  what  plan  his  ftudies  were 
condudled,  and  who  were  his  preceptors.  Anti- 
quity, however,  having  left  us  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  thefe  matters,  we  can  only  fuppofe  that 
as  his  father's  condition  was  confiderable,  fo  no- 
thing was  omitted  to  render  our  poet  an  ufeful 
and  elegant  member  of  fociety. 

The  Romans  poffeffed  a  real  advantage  over 
the  moderns  in  point  of  education;  for  as  the 
fame  citizen  might  plead  caufes,  command  armies, 
and  arrive  at  the  firft  dignities  of  the  priefthood; 
fo  their  literary  inftitutions  were  made  to  com- 
prebend  thefe  feveral  objedts.  It  is  cafy  to  fee 
of  what  vaft  utility  fo  general  a  plan  muft  have 
been  to  a  ftate  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  paying  let- 
ters too  high  a  compliment,  to  fay,  that  the  fuc- 
ceffes  of  the  Romans  were  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  this  advantage. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  705,  the  civil  war  brotc 
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out  between  Csefar  and  Pompcy.  The  army  and 
corrupt  part  of  the  legiflature  followed  Cifar; 
•while  the  majority  of  the  fcnate  and  of  the 
knights,  with  all  thofe  who  dreaded  a  perpetual 
didlator,  fided  with  Pompey,  as  the  pcrfon  from 
whom  the  republic  had  lefs  danger  to  apprehend. 
Of  this  number  was  the  father  of  Tibullus;  and 
there  is  reafon  to  fufpevSl:,  that  he  either  fell  in  the 
field,  or  was  butchered  by  profcription,  for  we 
know  that  a  confiderable  part  of  his  eftate  was 
left  a  prey  to  the  rapacious  folJiery  * .  Thefe 
events  probably  determined  our  author's  public 
attachments;  but  without  thefe  motives  to  re- 
venge, it  is  not  unlikely  that  Tibullus  had,  before 
this  time,  adopted  the  political  opinions  of  his  fa- 
ther f . 

At  what  adlons  in  the  civil  war  our  young 
knight  was  prefent,  as  it  was  not  prudent  in  him 
to  mention  in  his  poems,  fo  hiftorians  do  not  in- 
form us;  but  as  principle  and  revenge  equally 
confpired  to  roufe  his  courage  (and  courage  he 
certainly  pofleffed  f ),  may  wejnot  fafely  infer,  that 
Tibullus  did  not  run  away,  like  his  friend  Ho- 
race, from  Philippi||,  at  which  battle  he  was 
prefent  with  his  patron  the  illuftrious  MefTala 
Corvinus  ? 

But  the  fortune  of  OSavius  prevailing  over  the 
better  caufe  of  Brutus'  and  Caflius,  MefTJa  too 
(who  was  next  in  command  to  thefe  patriot  citi- 
zens) going  over  with  his  forces  to  the  conque- 
ror, Tibullus,  although  he  paid  the  greateft  re- 
gard to  the  fentimeiits  of  that  excellent  foldier 
and  orator,  yet  determined  to  leave  the  army; 
for-as  he  would  not  tight  againft  the  party  which 
his  friends  had  now  efpoufed,  fo  neither  could  he 
appear  in  arms  againfl  thofe  whom  his  principles 
taught  him  to  regard  as  the  afiertors  of  liberty. 
Befides,  the  bad  fucccfs  of  the  patriot  party  and 
his  own  experience,  had  now  infpired  him  with 
an  abhorrence  of  the  war;  he  therefore  retired, 
A.  U.  C  712,  to  his  country  feat  at  Pedu  11, 
there,  by  an  honeft  induftry,  to  raife  his  impaired 
fortune  to  its  ancient  fplendor,  while  his  hours  of 
leifure  were  either  devoted  to  phijofopliy  or  the 
mufes  §. 

But  we  are  not  to  imigine  that  rural  objeils 
and  fludy  folely  engaged  our  poet's  attention  ,  tor 
being  formed  wilh  a  natural  tendernefs  of  difpo- 
fition,  he  began  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  his  plea- 
lures  by  converfing  with  the  fair  fex.  The  firft 
cbje(5l  of  his  affc(5lion  was  probably  Glycera  ;  and 
and  we  htve  Horace  ^  on  oui  lide,  when  we  add, 
that  fhe  at  firft  gave  him  hopes  of  luccels :  but 
though  his  pcrfon  was  elegant  f  j,  his  fortune  not 

*  Vide  Pmegyr.  ad Mejfalam^lin.  I9I.  "Jatt  Douz, 
SeLed.  Succid. 

f  See  Francis's  notes  on  the  thirty  third  ode  tf  the 
firj]  book  of  Horace 

t  Tihull   lib.  i.  el.  8. 

II   VM    Falercul.  lib.  it.  cap.   7 1. 

^  Pancgy-  .  Tihull.  ad  Mcjfalum,  I  in.  1 8  4. 

^  Lib  i.  0  >  33. 

•j-f  Htrat.  lib.  i.  cp,  j^ 


contemptible,  and  his  life  was  then  in  the  primej 
Glycera  deferted  him  for  a  younger  lover  *.  As 
he  entertained  a  real  afTedion  for  that  lady,  her 
in6delity  gave  him  much  uneaOnefr  ;  he  therefore 
endeavoured,  by  exerting  his  elejc'ac  genius,  to  re- 
claim her.  But  his  poems  producing  in  Glycera 
no  change  to  his  advan'^^ge,  his  friend  and  old 
fellow-foldier  Horac  advifed  him  to  abate  of  his 
forrow  for  her  lofs,  and  fend  her  no  more  elegies. 

None  of  thefe  elegies  having  come  down  to 
onr  times,  Lilio  Gyraldi  f  fuppofes  that  Nemefis 
and  Glycera  were  the  fame — but  the  poems 
which  are  infcribed  to  Nemeiis  \  do  not  favour 
this  fuppofition  ;  and,  indeed,  it  feems  more  like- 
ly that  Tibullus  was  fo  piqued  at  the  ill  fuccefs 
of  his  firft  amour,  that  he  dellroyed  all  thofe  ele- 
gies which  it  gave  rife  to. 

Some  time  after  this  (A.  U.  C.  718.)  the  fierce 
inhabitants  of  Pannonia  rebelling,  and  Meffala 
being  one  of  the  generals  appointed  by  Auguftus 
to  reduce  them,  that  nobleman  invited  Tibullus 
to  attend  him  in  the  expedition.  As  this  fervice 
was  not  againft  the  Pcmpeian  party  J,  and  as  he 
hoped  in  the  hurry  of  a  military  life  to  find  a  re- 
medy for  his  melancholy,  he  complied  with  his 
noble  friend's  requeft,  and  in  every  a6lion  behaved 
with  his  ufual  bravery.  In  proof  of  this,  the  com- 
mentators quote  our  poet's  defcription  of  the  old 
foldier  of  Arupinum. 

Teftis  Arupinas,  et  pauper  natus  in  armis. 
Quem  fi  quis  videat,  vetus  ut  non  fregerit  setas, 
Terna  minus  PyliK  miretur  fjecula  fams, 
Namque  fenex  longx  peragit  dum  fxcula  vits, 
Centum  fecundos  Titan  renovaverit  annos: 
Ipfe  tamen  velox  celerem  fiiper  edere  corpus 
Audetequum,  validifquefedetmoderatorhabenjsli. 

Befides  thefe  verfes,  fome  others .  may  be 
brought  from  the  panegyric,  and  in  particular  the 
three  following,  to  ftrengthen  their  alTcrtion  : 

Nam  bellis  experta  cano,  teflis  mihi  vldtse 
Fortis  Japidix  miles,  teftis  quoque  fallax 
Pannonius,  gelidas  palfim  disjedlus  in  Alpes^. 

In  this  manner  did  our  poet  fubdue  his  paflion 
for  Glycera  :  but  being  by  nature  additSted  to  the 
love  of  the  fair  fex,  at  his  return  from  the  army, 
he  fixfd  his  affections  on  Delia. 

Cyllenius,  in  his  commentary  on  Tibullus  ff, 
conjedlares,  that  flie  obtained  the  name  of  Deli* 

*  Horat.  lib  i.  ode  33. 

Alhi  ne  doleas  flat  nimio,  tjfc. 

J^^o  /^ore  in  elegiac  firain 
Of  cruel  Clycira  complain, 

t   Dialog,  di.-  Poet. 

\  Lib.  a. 

§  .^11  anuiefly  ivas  granted  by  the  triumvirate  to  all 
Pompey  s  party,   A.  U.  C.  7I5. 

II    Fancgyr.  ad  Mejfalam,  tin.  IIO. 

\    J  bid  im.   107. 

*'"  This  commentary  •u:as  pulUfbed  at  Venice,  A,Om 
1487. 
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from  the  Greek  word  ir,Xiiv,  on  account  of  her 
furpafling  in  beauty  the  Roman  ladies.  But  we 
have  the  more  refpedlable  authority  of  Apuleius  *, 
for  afierting  that  Delia  was  an  appc'lacion  given 
her  by  our  poet,  her  real  name  beinj^  Piania. 

Some  critics  ■)■  contend  that  Delia  was  a  woman 
of  tbe  town  : — but  many  paffages  in  the  elegies 
addreffed  to  her  f,  contradict  this  alTertion.  Which 
of  thefe  poems  were  firft  written,  cannot  now 
be  determined ;  but  it  if  certain,  they  were  not 
compofed  in  the  order  they  are  now  printed. 

It  would  feem,  that  fome  time  after  his  attach- 
ment to  Delia,  Meflala  invited  our  pocf  to  accom- 
pany him  in  fome  milirary  expedition  ;  but  he 
was  then  too  deeply  enamoured  of  Di:lia  to  at- 
tend the  call  of  honour.  Ti!)ullus,  therefore, 
compofed  his  firfl  elegy,  in  which,  as  he  prefers 
a  country  retirement  with  Delia,  and  a  moderate 
income,  to  all  rhe  triumphs  of  war  and  allure- 
ments of  fortune,  fo  Corvinus  cuuld  not  well 
urge,  with  propriety,  our  poe''s  departure. 

Meflala  having  foon  after  obtained  the  conful- 
ihip,  Tibullr.s  compofed  his  panegyric.  This 
poem  is  in  heroic  numbers,  and  though  not  dcfti- 
tute  of  poetical  beauties,  is  inferior  to  his  elegies: 
it  feems  rather  an  effufion  of  friendfhip  than  an 
effort  of  genius  :  it  has,  therefore,  not  been  tran- 
flated. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  725  §,  Meffala  being  in- 
trufted  by  Auguftus  Csfar  with  an  extraordinary 
command  over  Syria,  infilled  on  TibuHus's  accom- 
panying him  thither,  to  which  our  poet  confent- 
ed.  This  facrifice  to  friendfliip  was  not,  however, 
obtained  without  much  relucflance;  fftr  Delia,  ic 
■would  feem,  oppoied  his  departure.  But  as  Mef- 
fala, in  this  expedition,  was  to  vifit  Greece,  Afia, 
&c.  and  as  Tibiillus,  in  his  panegyric,  had  faid, 

Pro  te  vel  rapidas  aufim  maris  ire  per  undas, 
Adverfis  hyherna  licet  tumeant  freta  ventis. 
Pro  te  vel  fnlus  dcnfis  fubfiftere  turmis  : 
Vel  pavidum  iEtnese  corpus  coramittere  flammae 
Sum  quodcunque  tuum  eft  ||,  &c. 

he  embarked  with  his  patron.  Ke,  however,  had 
not  been  long  at  fea,  before  he  was  taken  fo  ill, 
that  Meffala  was  obliged  to  put  him  afliore,  and 
leave  him  in  Phaacia  ^  In  this  ifland,  fo  famous 
for  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  our  poet  compofed 
the  third  elegy  of  the  firfl  book;  which  fhows, 
that  whatever  eSe£t  this  ficknefs  had  upon  his 
conftitution,  it  did  not  in  the  leafl  imp;iir  i.i^ 
poetical  talents. 


*  "  In  Apologia  acciifdnt — et  7'tbiillum,  quod  ei  Jit 
Piania  in  ani?no,  Delia  in  •vsrfu.'  Cafaubon  and  Cot. 
•Bills  thini  iijkould  be  read  either  "  Fla-via'  or  "  Flan- 
cay  In  one  of  Ftd-jius  Vrjinus's  JUS.  coJ>iei  of  the 
Apology,  it  ivui  tvritten  "  Plantia."  "  Piania,'^ 
hu-wever,fays  Broekhufius,  is  found  in  Roman  infcrip- 
tions,  and  Iherefare  the  name  need  not  be  altered. 

•}■   '  Erat  libertina  conditionis  muUercula."  Broekh. 

\  yide  lib.  i.  pajpm. 

§  Nerris  Cenotaph,  Pifan.  D'Jf-  ii.  cap.  1 6,  §  7. 

II  F.negyr.  ad  Mtjfalam^  lid.  J  93. 

^  Now  Corfu, 

T&ANS.  11. 


From  the  fentiments  of  tenderaffs  expreffed  in 
that  beautiful  poem,  it  would  not  haTe  been  fur- 
prifing,  had  Fibullus  on  his  recovery  returned  to 
Italy  ■.  but  he  had  too  fincere  a  regard  for  bis 
friend,  to  defert  him  :  he  therefore,  as  fson  as  he 
was  able  to  renew  his  voyage,  haftened  after 
MefTala,  and  with  that  nobleman  *  travelled 
through  Cilicia.  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  bei'.ig 
then  probably  initiated  into  the  Kleufinian  myfte- 
ries  at  Athens  f . 

What  were  cbe  political  confequences  of  this 
expedition,  hiftorians  do  not  menrion  :  but  the 
confequences  to  Tibullus  wvre  highly  difagree- 
able  ;  for,  if  any  flrefs  in  this  point  is  to  be  laid 
on  his  e)'"gies,  ''--ere  i^  reafon  to  fufpect  that  De- 
lia married  before  his  return. 

This,  doubtlefs,  occalicitd  much  uneafinefs  to, 
and  rendered  our  Moet  the  lefs  unwilling  to  em- 
brace an<itber  offer  made  him  foon  after  by  Mef- 
fala, of  going  to  .^quitaine;  which  province  hav- 
ing revolted  (A.  U.  C.  726.),  Auguftus  had  in- 
truded that  excellent  officer  with  the  important 
bufinefs  of  its  redudlion  \. 

i  he  Romans,  fays  an  elegant  writer,  fought 
with  other  nations  for  glory,  but  with  the  Gauls 
for  liberty.  I'his  obfervation  was  at  leaft  veri- 
fied at  this  time  :  for  it  was  not  till  after  many 
lliarp  adlions,  in  which  both  the  general  and  his 
foldiers  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  that  Meff3la 
completed  the  fervice  he  was  lent  upon.  In  all 
thefe  battles,  our  poet  fignalized  his  courage  in 
fo  remarkable  a  manner,  that  the  fuccefs  ot  the 
expedition  was,  in  no  fmall  degree,  owing  to 
him. 

Non  fine  me  ell  tibi  partus  honos  :    Tarbella  Py- 
rene 

Teftis,  &  oceani  littora  Santonici :  [rumna, 

Teftis  Arar,  Rhodanufque  celer,  magnufque  Ga- 

Carnuti  &  Flavi  coerula  lympha  Liger  §. 

For  which  reafon,  he  had  military  honour  con- 
ferred on  him  ;  "  milifanbus  doiiis  ornatus  eft," 
as  the  old  writer  of  his  life  informs  us  |(. 

The  reduction  of  Aquitaine  was  fo  acceptable 
to  the  Emperor,  tl«t  Meffala  htd  a  triumph  de- 
creed hiui  the  year  after  f  :  and  as  our  poet  had 
borne  fo  diftinguiftied  a  (hare  in  the  war,  it  is  not 
to  be  fuppofed,  but  he  was  prefent  ar  that  fuperb 
folcmnity  ;  which,  a:?  an  ancient  inf:ription**  ac- 
quai.'.ts  us,  was  celebrated  on  the  feventh  of  the 
calends  of  Odlober. 

But  his  Gallic  expedition  not  having  banifhed 

•  Lib.  J.  El.  8.  Alfo  Broekhufiui's  notes  an  the 
third  elegy  of  the  frjl  book. 

\   Uon  ego  tcntavi  nulli  temerar.da  -virorum 
Audax  laudandx  facra  doeere  Dex. 

Lib.  iii.  El.  jf . 

\  Steph.  Vitiand.  P'ighii  Annal.  \Sf  Nerris  Ceno- 
taph   Pifan.   D'J.  il.  cap.  16.  §  7. 

§    Lib   i.   El   8. 

II  In  the  Ife  prefixsd  *  that  edition  of  Tiiuilitt 
which  luas  pubajhed  at  Venice,   A.  D.  1475* 

^    Cenotaph.  Pifan.  Dijf.  ii.  cap.  16.  §  7. 

»  »   Pig'Ai  Annates, 

Zz 
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Delia  from  his  bread,  he  a^ain  paid  his  addreffes  i 
to  her  :     ar.fl,   from  fonie  pafTiges  in  the  fccond  ( 
and   feventh    elegies   of  the  firft  book,  it  would 
ieem  that  they  were  but  too  fuccefiful. 

MTien  a  womaH  has  once  fo  far  forgot  herfelf, 
as  to  beftow  improper  favours  on  a  lover,  nothing 
is  more  natural  than  for  that  lover  to  fufped:  he 
is  not  the  only  favourite.  Our  poet  is  an  inflance 
of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  ;  for  to  fuch  a 
height  did  his  ungenerous  fufpicions  of  Delia 
arife  (notwithftanding  all  her  proteftations  of 
innocence),  that  he  made  her  hufband  acquainted 
with  his  intrigue  *.  Whether  Delia  was  innocent 
or  not,  (he  c«uld  never  forgive  this  difcovery. 
Or  had  Ibe  been  willing  to  forget  the  paft,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  her  hufband  would  ever  ad- 
mit Tibullus  again  into  his  houfe. 

Such,  then,  was  the  extraordinary  couclufion 
of  our  poet's  intimacy  with  Delia;  and  therefore 
the  poem  which  fumifbed  thefe  particulars  is 
juftly  made  the  laft  of  the  poems  infcribed  to  that 
beauty. 

Although  the  elegies  of  Tibullus  warrant,  in 
fome  fort,  thefe  furmifes,  yet  it  ought  to  be  con- 
iidcred,  that  poets  write  from  imagination  more 
frequently  than  from  reality,  becaufe  ideal  fub- 
je(5ls  afford  greater  fcope  to  their  faculties,  than 
occurrences  in  common  life;  —  and  indeed,  if 
what  Ovid  tells  us  may  be  depended  on,  Delia 
was  again  enamoured  with  our  poet  at  the  time 
of  his  deceafe,  when  probably  her  hufband  was 
dead. 

Some  time  elapfed,  before  Tibullus  entered  in- 
to any  new  engagements.  In  this  interval,  he 
compofed  his  famous  elegy  on  Meffala's  Birth- 
day, the  ninth  and  the  following  elegies  of  the 
firfl  book,  with  the  firft  and  fecond  of  the  fecond 
book  ;  endeavouring  to  forget  his  difafters,  by  di- 
viding his  time  between  his  country-feat  and 
Rome,  but  chiefly  by  converfing,  more  than  ever, 
with  the  learned  and  polite  :  of  thefe  the  moft 
eminent  among  his  acquaintances  were  Meffala, 
Valgius,  Macer,  and  Horace. 

Meffala  was  now  in  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion :  in  eloquence  and  military  knowledge,  he 
■was  excelled  by  none  of  his  cotemporaries;  and 
yet  the  goociEefs  of  his  heart  furpaffed  his  abili- 
ties. His  houfe  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  the 
learned ;  and  his  patronage,  as  an  admirable  poetf 
expreffes  it,  was 

The  furefl  paffport  to  the  gates  of  fame. 

Happy  in  the  approbation  of  all  parties,  his  Tiding 
with  Auguftus,  after  the  defeat  at  Philippi,  did 
not  lofe  him  the  efteem  of  his  old  friends;  and 
his  interefting  himfelf  in  their  behalf,  to  the  ho- 
nour of  that  emperor,  made  him  not  the  lefs  be- 
loved by  Auguftus  |. 

•  Lib.  i.  El.  y. 

•f   Dr.  Teung, 

\  Jlffjula  bad  a  brother,  •wbo  ivat  alfo  a  pol'itt 
fcbolar,  as  Hcrace  informs  us.  According  to  St.  Je- 
rome, tbit  illujlrious  Roman  married  Terentia,  Cicero's 
■u/itkw,  and  ij  btr  bad  iivoftnt,  JDdarcut  *nd  Lucius, 


J.  Valgius  Rufus  was  eminent,  not  only  for 
heroic  poetry,  but  alfo  for  his  elegies,  efpecially 
thofe  on  the  death  of  his  fon  Myites  *.  He  alfo 
wrote  fome  excellent  epigrams.  But  all  his 
poems  are  now  loft.  As  Tibullus  thought  him 
the  beft  poet  next  to  Homer,  pofterity  has  fuffer- 
ed  much  in  their  lofs  f . 

Of  Macer,  all  that  is  known,  is  mentioned  in 
the  notes  to  the  fixth  elegy  of  the  fecond  book. 

But  although   Tibullus  himfelf  informs  us  of 
his   acquaintance    with    thefe    eminent  fcholars ; 
yet  (hould  we  not  have  known  of  the  friendfhip 
which  Horace  and  he  entertained  for  one  another, 
had  it  not  been  for  Horace,  who  probably  about 
this  time  fent  our  poet  an  epiftle,  which  is  thus 
tranflatcd  by  Mr.  Francis. 
Albius !   in  whom  my  fat  ires  find 
A  candid  critic,  and  a  kind, 
Do  you,  while  at  your  country  feat, 
Some  rhiming  labours  meditate. 
That  (hall  in  volum'd  bulk  arife, 
And  e'en  from  CafTius  bear  the  prize; 
Or,  fauntering  through  the  filent  wood, 
Think  what  befits  the  wife  and  good. 

Thou  art  not  form'd  of  lifelefs  mould, 
With  breaft  inanimate  and  cold  ; 
To  thee  tlie  gods  a  form  complete. 
To  thee  the  gods  a  large  eftate, 
In  bounty  give,  with  fkill  to  know 
How  to  enjoy  Vihat  they  beftow. 

Can  a  fond  nurfe  one  blefllng  more, 
Ev'n  for  her  favourite  boy,  implore, 
With  fenfe  and  clear  expreffion  bleft. 
Of  friendfhip,  honour,  wealth,  pofleft; 
A  table  elegantly  plain. 
And  a  poetic  eaiy  vein  ? 

By  hope  infpir'd,  depreft  by  fear. 
By  pafilon  warm'd,  perplex'd  with  care, 
Believe  that  every  morning's  ray 
Hath  lighted  up  thy  lateft  day; 
Then,  if  to-morrow's  fun  be  thine. 
With  double  luftre  ftiall  it  fbine. 

Such  are  the  maxims  I  embrace. 
And  here,  in  fleek  and  joyous  cafe, 


zvbo  both  atlaining  to  the  confuljhip,  and  luere  an  ornU' 
meiit  to  their  families,  by  their  military  and  civil  capa- 
cities. JWeJfala  himfelf  ivas  fo  old  bfore  be  died,  as  ft 
forget  bis  tivn  name,  Piiuy  the  elder  tells  us,  that  he 
ivuuld  not  permit  a  perfon  cf  bis  family  to  have  bit 
f.atue  placed  among  thofe  of  his  ancejlors,  betaufe  be 
•was  a  difgrace  to  them. 

•  We  learn  this  circumftance  from  Horace,  ivhn 
■zvrote  yalgius  a  beautiful  confolitary  ode  on  the  occa' 
fwn. 

A^onfemper  imbres  nublius  hifpiJos 

Aianant  in  agros,  Is'c.  Lib.  ii.  Ode  9. 

f  The  critics  iate  been  able,  from  all  antiquity,  /• 
£lean  only  feven  lines  of  Rufus's  poetry,  "which  the 
reader.  If  curious  cf  fuch  literary  fcraps ,  ivill  fnd  col- 
leSlcd  by  liroekbufus^  in  bit  n«t(t  vn  Tibullui'j  Fane^ 
gyric  to  Mejala. 
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You'll  find,  for  laughter  fitly  brcJ, 
An  hog  by  Epicurus  fed  *. 


Francis. 


Monf.  Dacicrf  obferves,  tliat  this  epiftje  is  all 
ironical ;  for  ribulius,  according  to  him.  having 
exhaufled  his  fortune  by  txtrava^^ance,  had  now 
retired  to  the  country,  to  recruit  his  finances,  and 
avoid  the  importunity  of  liis  crelitnrs. 

To  find  out  thefe  ihin^^  from  the  epiftle  before 
quoted,  required  a  ftrange  obliquity  of  unJer- 
ilanding ;  as  to  fupport  them,  demanded  fonie 
learning  : — however,  it  muft  be  confcffed,  that 
the  French  editor  of  Horace  is  not  the  firft  au- 
thor who  maintained  this  extraordinary  opinion 
An  old  grammarian  \,  whofe  comment  on  Ho- 
race, Cafpar  Barthius  owns  he  perufed,  but  to 
whom  Dacicr  was  willing  to  fii;k  his  obligations, 
though  he  alfo  muft  have  feen  him,  has  out-done 
the  French  critic  in  what  he  writes  of  Tibullus. 
"  Fuit  hie  Albius"  (fays  this  uncommon  genius) 
"  eques  Romanus,  qui  primus  in  amatorio  car- 
mine habetur:  eum  per  iroriiam  irridet  Horatius, 
quad  rem  bene  gefferit,  cum  in  juventa  omnia 
prodegerit,  et  poilea  verfibus  vicSum  qnasfiverit. 
Ergo  ubi  eum  laudat,  fe  innuit  Horatius;  ubi  vi- 
tuperat  fe,  &  Epicurum  nominat,  Albium  iutelli- 
git,  quern  ridenduni  ait  quod  prodegerit  omnia, 
jam  nihil  habens,  quo,  ut  folebat,  cutem  curare 
poflet  :  quod  vero  ait 
'•    Di  tibi  divitias  dederint,  &c. 

manifefta  ironia  efb,  nam  Epicurl  non  credentes 
deos  h.ibere  curani  rerum  humanarum,  omnia 
prodigunt ;  quod  poflquani  facftum  efl  omnibus 
funt  lidiculi." 

Whence  this  "  femi-prifcus  Grammaticus"  (for 
fo  Broekhufius  calls  him)  drew  thefe  particulars 
relating  to  our  poet,  is  not  known  :  but  that  Da- 
cier  fhould  adopt  them,  is  matter  of  wond:^r;  as, 
in  all  probability,  the  Frenchman  had  re;<d  Ti- 
bul'us's  panegyric  §,  which  plainly  fhows  that  the 
diminution  of  his  fortune  was  not  owing  to  liis 
own  intemperance.  And  if  the  grammarian  had 
perufed  his  elegies  jj  with  ever  fo  little  attention, 
he  would  have  fcen,  that  Tibullus  was  rather  re- 
ligious than  otherwife.  and  by  no  means  an  Epi- 
curean, at  leaft  in  belief. 

But,  fay  fome  critics,  who  have  too  thought- 
lefsly  embraced  this  opinion,  does  not  Horace 
confirm  it,  where  he  tells  us,  that  his  father 
warned  him,  when  a  young  man,  from  purfuing 


*   Lib  i.  Ep.  4. 

f    Vo-^e-i  fes  notes  fur  V  Horace.,  lib.  5.  ep.  4. 

\    Cafp.  Barth.  Adverfar.  lib.  XXXvii.  cap.  1 9. 

§  ■  '       quamvis 

Fort  una,  ut  tr.os  ejl  illi,  me  adverfa  fatiget. 

And  feme  lines  loiverj 

nam  cura  nevatur, 

^uum  memcr  anteaiias  femper  dolor  admovet  annos, 
Sed  licet  afperiora  cadant,  fpoUerque  reliSlis, 

Lin.  190. 
I|   Botk  i.  EU  I,  3,  8,  II. 


extravagant   courfes,  by  fetting  before  his  eye» 
the  infamy  and  mifcrable  life  of  Albius, 
Nonne  vides  Albi  ut  male  vivat  filius  ? 

To  make  this  objeiilion  decifive,  the  critics 
muft  firft  prove,  that  there  were  no  other  Albi- 
ufes  in  Rome  than  the  father  of  Tibullus; 
which,  by  the  way,  is  falfe  :  and  then  they  mufl 
fhow,  that  this  infamou-i  and  indigent  fon  of  Al- 
bius's  was  our  poet ;  which  cannot  be  done,  efpe- 
cially  as  we  know  that  he  died  a  knight,  and  of 
courfe  was  worth  upwards  of  three  thoufand 
pounds  fterling. — There  are  alfo  innumerable  paf- 
fages  in  his  elegies  ',  which  prove,  that  he  was 
by  no  means  in  diftrclTed  circumftances,  though 
lefs  wealthy  than  his  anceftors.  Again,  is  it  to 
be  imagined,  that  t!ie  rich  and  generous  Meffa- 
la  would  have  fuffered  fo  fine  a  genius,  and  one 
wlicm  he  regarded  fo  much,  to  have  been  diflrefT- 
ed  by  his  creditors  ?  And,  to  crown  all,  as  Ti- 
bullus was  confcfTedly  fome  years  younger  than 
Horace,  with  what  propriety  could  Horace's  fa- 
ther propofe  libullus  as  an  example  not  to  be 
followed  by  his  fon  ? 

When  fuch  were  the  friends  of  Tibullus,  and 
his  poetical  abilitits  had  long  fince  obtained  him 
univerfal  applaufe,  he  could  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  admilTion  to  the  learned  court  yf 
Augaftus.  How  then,  aflc  the  commentators, 
has  it  come  to  pafs,  that  he  never  once  mentions 
either  that  emperor,  or  Mscenas,  both  whom  his 
brother  poets  celebrated  with  fuch  a  laviflinefs  of 
praife  ?  And  yet,  add  they,  there  are  many  part* 
of  his  writings  where  thofe  patrons  of  genius 
might  have  been  introduced  with  uncommon 
propriety  ? 

True  to  the  principle^  of  the  republic,  and  a 
real  friend  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  Tibullus 
never  could  prevail  upon  himfclf  to  flatter  thofe, 
whatever  affedion  they  exprelTed  for  the  mufes, 
whom  his  principles  taught  him  to  detcft  as  the 
cnflavers  of  his  country. 

This,  as  Pope  emphatically  expreffes  it,  "  kept 
"  him  facred  from  the  great,"  who,  doubtlefs, 
perceived  with  fecret  difpleafure  (for  Auguftus 
and  Maiceaas  well  knew  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing the  poets  on  their  fide),  that  no  lofs  of  for- 
tune, and  no  allurement  of  mbition,  could  in- 
duce Tibullus  to  join  in  the  general  chorus  of 
their  praife.  Although  both  the  emperor  and  his 
favourite  muft  in  their  hearts  have  applauded  our 
poet's  integrity  ;  yet  that  mental  applaufe,  in  all 
probability,  would  not  have  fecured  Tibullus 
from  the  effetas  of  their  difpleafure,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intereft  which  he  had  with  MelTala. 
Bcfides  MelTala,  Valgius,  and  Macer,  Tibullus 
mentions  Comiitus,  Marathus,  Titius,  and  Meffa- 
linus.  The  conjedures  of  the  critics  concerning 
thefe  Romans,  are  inftrted  in  the  notes  to  the 
elegies,  where  their  names  occur. 

boon  after  this,  Tibullus  fell  in  love  with  Ne- 
sra.     It  is  true,  that  the  elegies  he  wrote  to  Ne- 

*   S::  the  notes  on  thejirjl  elegy  ofibefrj}  tsfi,  and 
on  ihejirjl  and  third  elegy  of  the  fecond. 
Z  z  ij 
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7kr^,  irt  every  edition  of  our  poet,  follow  thofe, 
ill    which   he  celebrates   Nemcfis  •.     yet   as  Ovid 
(who  could  not  well  be  miftaken  in  what  related  j 
to   one   whom  he  regarded  fo  much  as  TibuUns)  : 
lays  that  NemeGs  was  his  lafl  niiftrefs,  and  as  it 
is  probable  that  the  fifth  elegy  of  the  fecond  book  ] 
(our  poet  being  then  certainly  very  fond  of  Ne- 
niefis)    was   written   between  the  years  7,:; a  and 
734,  when  Augnftus  wintered  in  Samos,  that  is, 
a  fhort  time  before  our  poet's  death,  we  fuppofe, 
although    the   learned  gentleman    who  favoured 
the  author  with  the  notes  marked  B,  is  of  a  diffe- 
rent opinion,  that  Nesra  was  the  third  objedt  of 
his  afiedions. 

Fabricius  conjedlurcs,  from  her  name,  that  (he 
■was  a  woman  of  the  town  ;  Necera,  in  the  de- 
clenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  a  fynoni- 
mous  term  for  a  courtezan  *  :  but  Fabricius 
Ihould  have  confidered  that  Tibullus  wrote  in 
the  Auguftari  age.  Befides,  it  appears  from  Ho- 
mer f,  from  Valerius  Flaccusf,  and  from  an  old 
marble  ftatue  preferved  by  Pignoriiis  §,  that  wo- 
inen  of  the  firft  rank,  and  niofl:  unfufpecSed  mo- 
defty,  were  called  by  that  name.  Without,  how- 
ever, thefe  authorities,  Tibullus  himfelf  fcreens 
this  favourite  from  the  imputation  of  libertinifm, 
by  beflowing  on  her  the  epithet  cajla  ||  :  He  alfo 
charaAerifes  her  parent?,  as  people  of  virtue  and 
fortune. 

It  appears  from  the  fecond  and  third  elegy  of 
the  third  book,  that  Nexra,  after  a  long  court- 
Ihip,  having  confented  to  marry  Tibullus,  was 
fomehow  or  other  forced  away  from  him.  This 
gave  our  poet  an  uncommon  concern,  which  was 
redoubled,  when  he  difcovered,  that  fhe  herfelf 
had  not  only  been  acceffary  to  her  being  carried 
cfF,  but  meant  alfo  to  marry  his  rival. 

Mr.  Dart,  in  his  Life  of  Tibullus^,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  Neaera  was  the  fame  with  Glycera. 
13ut  why,  then,  d^  es  our  poet  not  call  her  by  that 
name  ?  Befides,  if  any  one  will  attentively  per- 
ufe  Horace's  confolatory  o<^e  to  our  author  on 
the  infidelity  of  Glycera,  and  compare  it  with 
many  paffages  in  the  third  book  of  Tibullus,  he 
will  eafily  fee,  that  Mr.  Dart  mud  be  miftaken. 

Tibullus,  who  had  hitherto  been  unfuccefsful 
in  his  addreffes  to  the  fair,  was  not  more  fortu- 
nate in  his  laft  miftrcfs;  for,  if  Nemefis  (for  fo 
was  Ihe  called)  poffcffcd  beauties  of  mind  and 
pcrfon  equal  to  thofe  of  Delia  and  Nexra,  her 
tstreme  avarice  obfcured  them  all.  And  though 
Martial**  founds  TibuUus's  chief  claim  to  poeti- 
cal reputation  on  the  elegies  he  addreffed  to  that 
lady, 

Fama  eft  arguti  Nemefis  formofa  Tibulli, 


•    7hus  Jfo,  the  old glaffar'ijl  «/  Prudent'ius,  inter- 
frits  Neara  by  pcllex  and  concuhina. 
+    Oiiyf.  lib.  xii.  -ver.  I33. 
\   Argonaut,  lib.  ii.  "Ber.  I4I. 
1$   Bp'^fl.  Symbolic,  -uid.  Seines,  £p.  %%. 
II   Lib.  iii.  El.  4. 
1  P.  10. 

* '  Lib,  viii,  Ef.  73. 


we  have  our  poet's  authority  for  aflerting,  that 
they  produced  no  effe6t  upon  her. 

Whether  Nemefis  ever  abated  of  her  rigour  to 
Tibullus,  his  eletjies  do  not  inform  us.  It  is  in- 
deed probable  (he  did,  efpecially  fince  Ovid  re- 
prefents  her  as  fincercly  grieved  at  TibuUus's 
death,  which,  according  to  Marfus,  a  cotempo- 
rary  poet,  happened  foon  after  that  of  Virgil  : 
Te  quoque,  Virgilio  comitem,  non  asqua,  Tibulle, 

Mors  juvenem  campos  mifit  ad  Elyfios  : 
Ne  foret,  aut  elegis  molles  qui  fleret  amores; 

Aut  caneret  forti  regia  bella  pede. 

Thee  !  yonng  Tibullus,  to  th'  Elyfian  plain 
Death  bid  accompany  great  Maro's  (hade ; 

Determin'd  that  no  poet  fhould  remain, 
Or  to  fing  wars,  or  weep  the  cruel  maid. 

For  Tibullus  died  either  A.  U.  C.  735,  the 
year  of  Virgil's  death,  or  the  year  after,  in  the 
forty -fourth  or  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Nor  was  Marfus  the  only  poet  who  celebrated 
this  melancholy  event :  Ovid  *,  who  had  no  lefs 
friendfliip  than  admiration  for  Tibullus,  has  im- 
mortalized both  himfelf  and  his  friend  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  elegy  ;  which,  containing  feme 
further  particulars  relating  to  our  poet,  will  make 
a  proper  condufion  to  this  life,  which,  from  the 
fcantinefs,  as  well  as  the  little  authority  of  many 
of  the  materials,  the  author  is  forry  he  cannot 
render  more  complete. 

If  Thetis,  if  the  blufliing  Qjieen  of  Morn  f , 
If  mighty  goddeffes  could  tafte  of  woe 

For  mortal  fons  ;  come,  Elegy  forlorn  I 

Come,  weeping  dame  !  and  bid  thy  treffes  flowi 

Thou  bear'ft,  foft  miftrefs  of  the  tearful  eye, 
From  grief  thy  name,  now  name  alas  too  juft ! 

For  fee  thy  favourite  bard,  thy  glory  lie, 

Strctch'd  on  yon  funeral  pile,  ah  1  lifelefs  dufl ! 

See  Venus'  fon,  his  torch  extinguifh'd  brings, 
His  quiver  all  revers'd,  and  broke  his  bow  ; 

See  penfive  how  he  droops  with  flagging  wings, 
And  ftrikes  his  bared  bofom  many  a  blow  ; 

Loofe  and  negledled,  fcatter'd  o'er  his  neck, 
His  golden  locks  drink  many  a  falling  tear  : 

What  piteous  fobs,  as  if  his  heart  would  break, 
Shake  his  fwoln  cheek  ?  Ah  forrow  too  fevere ! 


Memnona  fi  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achiileni, 

Et  tangunt  magnas  triftia  fata  deos ; 
Fiebilis  indignos,  Elegia,  folve  capillos, 

Ah  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  erit! 
lUe  tul  vatcs  opsris,  tua  fama,  Tibullus 

Ardet  in  extraiSlo  corpus  inane  rogo. 
Ecce,  puer  Ven^iris  ftrt  everfamque  pharetram, 

Et  frai&os  arcus,  et  fine  luce  facem. 
Adfpice,  demiffis  ut  eat  miferabilis  ajis ; 

Pcdtoraque  infefla  tundat  aperta  manu. 
Excipiunt  fparfi  lacrymas  per  coUa  capillij 

Oraque  fingultu  concutiente  fonant. 


*  Lib.  iii.  El.  8. 
f  Aurora, 
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Thus,  fair  luhis  1  for  thy  godlike  fire  *, 

'Tis  faid,  he  weeping  from  thy  roof  withdrew  : 

Nor  deeper  mourn'd  the  quetn  of  foft  defire  f , 
When  the  grim  boar  her  lov'd  Adonis  flew. 

And  yet  we  bards  are  fondly  calTd  divine, 
Are  facred  held,  the  gods'  peculiar  care  : 

There  are,  that  deem  us  of  th'  ethereal  line, 
■l"hat  lomething  of  the  Deity  we  (hare. 

But  what  can  death's  abhorred  ftroke  withftand  ? 

Say  what  fo  facred  he  will  not  profane  ? 
On  all  the  monfter  lays  his  duflcy  hand, 

And  poets  are  immortal  decm'd  in  vain. 

Thee,  Orpheus,  what  avail'd  thy  heavenly-  fire  ? 

Thy  mother-mufe,  and  beaft-inchanting  fong  ? 
The  god  for  Linus  fwept  his  mournful  lyre. 

And  with  a  father's  woes  the  forefls  rung. 

Great  Homer  fee,  from  whofe  eternal  fpring 
Pierian  draughts  the  poet  train  derive, 

Not  he  could  'I'cape  the  fell  remoiftlels  king:f, 
His  lays  alone  the  greedy  flames  furvive. 

Still  live  the  work  of  ages,  Ilion's  fame. 

And  the  flow  web  by  nightly  craft  unwove  : 

So  Nemefis  Ihall  live,  and  Delia's  name; 
This  his  firfl;  paflion,  that  his  recent  love. 

Now  what  avails,  ye  faif  !  each  holy  rite, 
Each  painful  fervice  fur  your  lover  paid  ? 

Reclufe  and  lonely  that  you  pafs'd  the  night  ? 
Or  fought  th'  Egyptian  cymbal's  fruitlefs  aid  ? 

When  partial  fate  thus  tears  the  good  away, 
(Forgive,  ye  juft  1  th'  involuntary  thought) 

I'm  led  to  doubt  of  Jove's  ettrnal  fway. 

And  fear  that  gods  and  heaven   are  words  of 
nought. 

Fratris  in  JEnex.  fie  ilium  funere  dicunt 

EgrefTum  testis,  pulcher  Jule,  tuis. 
Nee  minus  eft  confufa  Venus  moriente  Tibullo, 

Quam  juveni  rupit,  cum  ferus  inguen  aper. 
At  facri  vatcs,  et  divum  cura  vocamur  : 

Sunt  etiam,  qui  nos  numen  habere  putent. 
Scilicet  omne  facrum  mors  imporruna  profanat  ; 

Omnibus  obfcuras  injicit  ilia  manus. 
Quid  pater  Ifmario,  quid  mater  prtfuit,  Orpheo? 

Carmine  quid  viftas  obftupuiffe  feras  ? 
iElinon  in  fylvis  idem  pater,  j^ilinon,  altis 

Dicitur  invita  concinuifTc  Lyia 
Adfpice  Mceonidera,  a  quo,  ceu  fcnte  percnni, 

Vatum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis; 
Hunc  quoque  fumnio  dies  nigro  fubmerfit  Averno; 

EfTugiunt  avidos  carmina  fola  rogos. 
Durat  opus  vatum  Trojani  fama  laboris, 

Tardsque  nodliirno  tela  retexta  dojo. 
Sic  Nemefis  longum,  fie  Delia  nomen  habebit, 

Altera  cura  reccns,  altera  primus  amor. 
Quid   nunc   facra  juvant?    quid   nunc  ./Egyptia 
profunt 

SIftra  ?  quid  in  vacuo  fecubuifTe  toro  .? 
Cum  rapiant  mala  fata  bonos,  (ignofcite  falTo) 

SoUicitor  nuUos  efl"e  putare  Deos. 


^t>f(lt. 


I  f^(iii 


\  Fluto. 


Live  pious,  ynu  muft  die  •.  religion  prize, 

Death  to  the  tomb  will  drag  you  from  the  fane  : 

Confide  in  verfe  ;  lo  !  where  TibuUus  lieg  ! 
His  all  a  little  urn  will  now  contain  ! 

The»,  facred  bard  !   conld  then  funereal  fires 
Snatch  from  us  .'  on  thy  bnfom  durft  they  feed  ? 

Niit  fanes  were  fafe,  not  Jove's  refulgent  fpires  *, 
From  flames  that  ventur'd  on  this  impious  deed 

The  beauteous  queen  that  reigns  in  Eryx  towers, 
From  the  fad  fight  averts  her  mournful  face ; 

There  are,  that  tell  of  foft  and  pearly  fliowers 
Which  down  her  lovely  cheeks  their  courfcs 
trace. 

Yet  better  thus,  than  on  Phseacia's  ftrand. 
Unknown,  unpitied,  and  unfeen  to  die  : 

His  clcfing  eyes  here  felt  a  mother's  hand, 
Her  tender  hands  each  honour'd  rite  fupply. 

Hfs  parting  fliade  here  found  a  fitter's  care, 
Who  fad  attends,  with  treffes  loofe  and  torn  : 

The  fair  he  lov'd  his  dying  kifl"  s  fliare. 
Nor  quit  the  pyre  affliifted  and  forlorn. 

"  Farewel,  dt ar  youth  !"  thus  Delia  parting  cry'd, 
"  How  bled  the  time,  when  [  infpir'd  the  lay  ? 

"  You  liv'd,  were  happy ;  every  care  defy'd, 
"  While  I  poflJefs'd  your  heart,  untaughttoftray." 

To  whom  thus  Nenr.efis,  in  fcornful  mood, 

"  Mine  was  the  lofs,  then  why  art  thou  diftrefs'd? 

"  Me,  only  me  with  parting  life  he  view'd  ; 
•'  My  hand  alone  with  dying  ardour  prefs' J  f  ."■ 


Vive  pius ;  moriere  plus  :  cole  facta;  colcntem 

Mors  gravis  a  templis  in  cava  bufta  trahet. 
Carminibus  confide  bonis ;  jacet  ecce  TibuUus, 

Vix  manet  e  toto  parva  quod  urna  capit. 
Tene,  facer  vates,  flamms  rapuere  rogales  ? 

Pecfloribus  pafci  nee  timuere  tuis  ? 
Aurea  fandtorum  potuiffent  templa  deorum 

Urere,  quse  tantum  fuftinuere  nefas. 
Avertit  vukus,  Erycis  qux  poflidet  arces, 

Sunt  quoque,  qui  lacrymas  continuifle  negent. 
Sed  tamen  hoc  melius,  quam  fi  Phxacia  tellus 

Ignotum  vili  fubpofuiflent  humo. 
Hie  certc  manibus  fngientes  preflit  ocellos 

Mater ;  &  in  cineres  ultima  dona  tulit : 
Hie  foror  in  partem  mifera  cum  niatre  doloris 

Venit,  inornatas  dilaniata  comas. 
Cum  tuis  fua  junxerunt  Nemefifque,  priorquc 

Ofcula  :  nee  folos  deftituere  rogos. 
Delia  difcedens,  "  Felicius,"  inquit,  "  amata 

"  Sum  tibi ;  vixifti,  dum  tuus  ignis  eram." 
Cui  Nemefis,  "  Quid,"  ait,  "  tibi  lint  mea  damns 
dolori  ? 

"  Me  tenuit  moriens  deficlente  maau." 


*  The  Capitol. 

\   Alluding  ironically  to  the  folloivtpg  pajfage  in  tht 
Jirjl  Elegy,  lubich  TibuUus  there  applies  to  jDelia , 
Te  vdeam  fuprema  milii  cum  •uenerit  hora  ! 
Te  tcneam  inar'iau  dcf.ciente  manu  ! 

O  may  I  view  tiiee  with  life's  part,ing  ray  ! 
And  thy  dear  hand  with  dying  ardor  prefil 
Z  z  nj 
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And  yet,  if  ought  beyond  thi«i  mouldering  clay 
But  empty  name  and  fliadowy  form  remain, 

Thou  liv'ft,  dear  youth  '.  for  ever  young  and  gay, 
For  ever  bleft,  flialt  range  th'  Elyfian  plain. 

And  thou,  Catullus  !  learned  gallant  mind, 
(Fall  by  thy  fide  thy  Calvus  will  attend) 

With  ivy  wreaths  thy  youthful  temples  twin'd, 
Shalt  fpring  to  hail  th'  arrival  of  thy  friend. 

And  Gallus,  too  profufe  of  life  and  blood. 
If  no  fad  breach  of  friendlhip'a  law  deprive, 


Si  tamen  e  nobis  aliquid,  nifi  nonicu  et  nmbra, 
Reftat;  in  Elyfii  valle  Tibullus  erir. 

Obvius  huic  venies  hedera  juvenilia  cinflus 
Tempora,  cum  Calvo,  dodle  Catulle,  tuo. 

Tu  quoque  (falfum  temerati  crimen  amici) 
Sanguinis  atque  aninias  prodige,  Galle,  tua. 


This  liand  immortal  of  the  bleil  and  good, 
Thy  (hade  {hall  join,  if  Ihades  at  all  furvive. 

Thou,  polifti'd   bard  !   thy  lofs  though  here  we 
mourn, 

Haft  fwell'd  the  facred  number  of  the  bleft  ; 
Safe  reft  thy  gentle  bones  within  their  urn  ! 

Nor  heavy  prefs  the  earth  upon  thy  breaft  1 


His  comes  ubra  tua  eft  ;  fi  qua  eft  modo  corporis 
umbra  ; 

Auxi'H  numeros,  culte  Tibulle,  pios. 
Offa  quieta,  precor,  tula  requiefcite  in  urna  ; 

£t  fit  humus  tineri  non  oncicfa  tuo. 


ELEGIES. 


BOOK  I.— ELEGY  I. 


The  glitt'ring  ore  let  otTiers  vainly  heap, 

O'er  fertile  «ales  extend  th'  encloGng  mound ; 

With  dread  of  neighb'ring  foes  forfake  their  fiecp, 
And  ilart  aghaft  at  ev'ry  trumpet's  found. 

Me  humbler  fcenes  delight,  and  calmer  days; 

A  tranquil  life  fair  poverty  fecure  ! 
Then  boaft,  my  hearth,  a  fmall  but  cheerful  blaze, 

And  riches  grafp  who  will,  let  me  be  poor. 

Nor  yet  be  hope  a  ftranger  to  my  door, 

But  o'er  my  roof,  bright  goddefs.ftill  prefide!  lO 
With  many  a  bounteous  autumn  heap  my  floor, 

And  fwell  my  vats  with  muft,  a  purple  tide. 
My  tender  vines  I'll  plant  with  early  care. 

And  choiceft  apples,  with  a  flcilful  hand ; 
Nor  blulh,  a  ruftic,  oft  to  guide  the  fhare, 

Or  goad  the  tardy  ox  alung  the  land. 

Let  me  a  fimple  fwain,  with  honeft  pride. 

If  chance  a  lambkin  from  its  dam  ihould  roam, 

Or  fportful  kid,  the  little  wanderer  chide, 

And  in  my  bofom  bear  exulting  home.  2,0 

Here  Pales  I  bedew  with  milky  fhow'rs, 
Luftrations  yearly  for  my  fhepherd  pay, 

Revere  each  antique  flone  bedeck'd  with  flow'rs. 
That  bounds  the  field,  or  points  the  doubtful  way. 

My  grateful  fruits,  the  earliefl  of  the  year, 

Before  the  rural  god  (hall  duly  wait. 
From  Ceres'  gifts  I'll  cull  each  browner  ear. 

And  hang  a  wheaten  wreath  before  her  gate. 
The  ruddy  god  (hall  fave  my  fruit  from  ftealth, 

And  far  away  each  little  plunderer  fcare  :      30 
And  you,  the  guardians  once  of  ampler  wealth. 

My  houfehoid  gods,  ftiall  ftill  my  offerings  fhare. 
My  num'rous  herds,  that  wanton'd  o'er  the  mead, 

The  choiceft  fatling  then  could  richly  yield  ; 
Now  fcarce  I  fparc  a  little  lamb  to  bleed 

A  mighty  vidini  for  my  fcanty  field. 
And  yet  a  lamb  fhall  bleed,  while,  rang'd  around, 

The  village  youths  Ihall  ftand  in  order  meet. 
With  ruftic  hymns,  ye  gods,  your  praife  refound. 

And  future  crops  and  future  wines  entreat.    40 
Then  come,  ye  pow'rs,  nor  fcorn  my  frugal  board. 

Nor  yet  the  gilts  clean  earthen  bowls  convey  ; 
With  thefe  the  firft  of  men  the  gods  ador'd, 

And  form'd  their  fimple  ftiape  of  dudile  clay, 

My  little  flock,  ye  wolves,  ye  robbers,  fpare. 
Too  mean  a  plunder  to  defcrve  your  toil ; 

For  wealthier  herds  the  nightly  theft  prepare  ; 
There  feek  a  nobler  prey,  and  richer  fpoii. 


For  treafur'd  wealth,  nor  {lores  of  golden  wheat, 
The  hoard  of  frugal  fires,  I  vainly  call ;  Jo 

A  little  farm  be  mine,  a  cottage  neat 

And  wonted  couch  where  balmy  flcep  may  fall- 

"  What  joy  to  hear  the  tempeft  howl  in  vain, 
"  And  clafp  a  fearful  miftrefs  to  my  breaft  : 

"  Or  lull'd  to  flumber  by  the  beating  rain, 
"  Secure  and  happy  fink  at  laft  to  reft." 

Thefe  joys  be  mine  !— O  grant  me  only  thefe, 
And  give  to  others  bags  of  ftiining  gold, 

Whcfe  fteely  heart  can  brave  the  boift'rous  feas, 
Theftormwide-wafting,orthe  fiiff'ning  cold.  60 

Content  with  little,  I  would  rather  flay 

Than  fpend  longmonths  amid  the  wat'ry  wafte  : 

In  cooling  fliades  elude  the  fcorching  ray 

Bcfidc  fome  fountain's  gliding  waters  plac'd. 

O  perifli  rather  all  that's  rich  and  rare. 

The  diamond  quarry,  and  the  golden  vein. 

Than  that  my  abfencc  coft  one  precious  tear. 
Or  give  fome  gentle  maid  a  moment's  pain. 

With  glitt'ring  fpoils,  MefTala,  gild  thy  dome, 
Be  thine  the  noble  taflc  to  lead  the  brave  : 

A  lovely  foe  me  captive  holds  at  home,  7 1 

Chain'd  to  her  fcornful  gate,  a  watchful  flave. 

Inglorious  poft  ! — And  yet  I  heed  not  fame  : 
Th'  applaufe  of  crowds  for  Delia  I'd  refign  : 

To  live  with  thee  I'd  bear  the  coward's  name. 
Nor  'midft  the  fcorn  of  nations  once  repine. 

With  thee  to  live  I'd  mock  the  ploughman's  toil, 
Or  on  fome  lonely  mountain  tend  my  Iheep ; 

At  night  I'd  lay  me  on  the  flinty  foil, 

And  happy  'midft  thy  dear  embraces  fleep.    80 

What  drooping  lover  heeds  the  Tyrian  bed. 
While  the  long  night  is  pafs'd  vifith  many  a  figh; 

Nor  fofteft  down  with  richeft  carpets  fpread. 
Nor  whifp'ring  rills,  can  dcfe  the  weeping  eye. 

Of  threefold  iron  were  his  rugged  frame. 

Who  when  he  might  thy  yielding  heart  obtain, 

Could  yet  attend  the  calls  of  empty  fame, 
Or  follow  arms  in  queft  of  fordid  gain. 

Unenvy'd  let  him  drive  the  vanquifii'd  hofl, 
Thro'  captive  lands  his  conquering  armies  lead* 

Unenvy'd  wear  the  robe  with  gold  imbofs'd,    90 
And  guide  with  folemn  ftate  hi»  foaming  ftced. 

O  may  I  view  thee  with  life's  parting  ray, 
And  thy  dear  hand  with  dying  ardor  prefs  : 

Sure  thou  wilt  weep — and  on  thy  lover's  clay, 
With  breaking  heart,  print  many  a  tender  kifs ; 
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Sure  thou  wilt  weep — and  woes  urutter'd  feel, 
When  on  the  pile  thou  feeft  thy  lover  laid ! 

For  well  I  know,  nor  flint,  nor  nuhlefs  fteel, 
Can  arm  the  breaft  of  fuch  a  gentle  maid.  loo 

From  the  fad  pomp,  'vhat  youth,  what  pitying 
Returning  flow  ca-T  tender  tears  refrain  ?  [fair, 

O  Delia,  fpare  thy  cheeks,  thy  treffes  fpart. 
Nor  give  my  ling'ring  fliadc  a  world  of  pain. 

But  now  while  fmiling  hours  the  fates  beftow, 

Let  love,  dear  maid,  our  gentle  hearts  unite  ! 
Soon  death  will  come  and  ftrike  the  fatal  bow; 

Unfeen  his  head,  and  veil'd  in  fhades  of  night. 
Soon  creeping  age  will  hew  the  lover's  frame. 

And  tear  the  myrtle  chaplet  from  his  brow  : 
With  hoary  locks  ill  fuits  the  yoiuliful  flame,  III 

The  foft  perfuaCon,  or  the  ardent  vow. 


Now  the  fair  queen  of  gay  defire  is  ouri, 
And  lends  our  follies  an  indulgent  fmile  : 

Tis  lavifti  youth's  t'  enjoy  the  frolic  hours. 
The  wanton  revel  and  the  midnight  broil. 

Your  chief,  my  friends,  and  fellow-foldier,  I 
To  thefe  light  wais  will  lead  you  boldly  on  : 

Far  hence  ye  trumpets  found  and  banners,  fly  : 
To    thofe    who    covet   wounds   and   fame  be- 
gone. 129 

And  bear  them  fame  and  wounds ;  and  riches  bear ; 

There  are   that  fame   and  wounds  and  riches 
prize. 
For  me,  while  I  polTefsone  plenteous  year, 

I'll  wealth  and  meagie  want  alike  dcfpife. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  I. 


In  this  beautiful  elegy,  Tibullus  prefers  the  re- 
tirements of  a  country  life,  with  Delia  and  a  mo- 
derate income,  to  all  the  honours  of  war  and  fplen- 
dors  of  fortune. 

According  to  Scaliger,  this  elegy,  though  pla- 
ced the  firft  in  the  book,  was  written,  in  order  of 
time,  the  laft  of  thofe  infcribed  to  Delia.  The 
poem  itfelf,  however,  gives  no  fandiion  to  this 
opinion. 

Ver.  2.  There  is  a  great  difpute  among  editors, 
whether  the  original  of  this  Irne  flioald  be  read, 

Et  teneat  culti  jngera  multa  foli : 

Or. 

Et  teneat  culti  jugera  magna  foli : 

The  firft,  however,  is  the  preferable  reading,  be- 
ing befl  fupported  by  MSS.     Befides,  had  it  been 


obferved,  that  he    abounds  in   alliterations,  aftd 
give  the  original  of  this  line  as  an  inftance  of  it, 
Me  mea  paupertas,  &c. 

Nor  is  Tibullus  lingular  in  this ;  the  beft  poets 
and  orators  of  tbe  Au^uftan  age  were  fond  of  thera ; 
and  hence  thefe  gentlemen  conclude,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  moderns,  that  allite- 
rations are  beautiful  in  poetry.  A  fparing  ufe 
of  them,  no  doubr,  adds  to  ttie  melody  of  num- 
bers ;  accordingly  Pope,  and  the  beft  Eiiglifti  poets, 
pratftife  alliteration. 

Though  Pontantis  and  others  have  wrote  well 
on  the  fubjecft  of  alliteration,  they  have  not  at- 
ten'pted  to  give  a  reafon  for  its  pieafing  the  ear. 
When  the  fame  letters  begin  fucceeding  words, 
thefe  run  more  fnioothly  off  the  tongue,  as  the 
J  organs  of  fpeech  are  fubiecftcd  to  a  Inialler  change 
in  pronouncing  them.     Other  caufes  may  perhaps 


*!f^'"!'^.°L'^"  ^"'.'?°';i'>''   it   ^-^"id  fliir  merit  |  be  afligncd,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  prmcipal 


that  diftiniftion,  as  Tibullus  murt;  either  have  been 
unacquainted  with  agriculture  (every  Roman 
acre  being  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  and 
as  many  broad),   had  he  applied   magna  to  acres; 


Ver.  7.  The  original   of  thl.'/  line   is  varioufly 
read  by  the  annotators. 

Dum  nieus  afliduo  luceat  igne  focus 


or  have  ufed  a  fuperfluous  epithet.     ~  ytdp.  \  '^  maintained  by  Broekhufius,  &c.  while  Scaliger 

But  BroekhuGus,  although  he  reads  multa,  has  I  ^""^  others  fubftitute  exiguo  in  the  room  o^  affiduo; 
yet  proved,  that  TuUy  and  'Valerius  Flaccus  have  ;  ^"'h  readings  are    fupported    by  MS.  authority  ; 


ufed  that  adjective  at  leafl  once  in  the  fenfe  of 
magna, 

Ver.  6.  The  -wori  paupertas  in  the  original  fig- 
nifies,  a  mediocrity  ot  fortune;  for  fo  Porphyrio 
interprets  it  in  his  Commentary  on  Horace,  L.  ii, 
Ep.  5.  And,  indeed,  it  is  evident  from  Cicero, 
that  this  was  the  meaning  impofed  upon  pauperta: 
in  the  Auguflan  age.  From  this  word,  then,  th«fc 
who  maintain,  that  our  poet  had  fpent  his  eftate, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  country,  can  de- 
rive no  fupport ;  as  indeed  the  whole  of  this  ele- 
gy contradidls  that  affertion. 
•  Almoft  all  the  commentators  on  Tibullus  have 


that,  however  of  Scaliger's  is  retained  as  the  mod 
poetical. 

Ver.  g.  The  goddefs  Hope  had  many  temples 
and  public  gardens  at  Rome,  for  which  the  reader 
may  confult  Alexander  Donatus,  L.  i.  Roma  C. 
9.  L.  a.  C.  aj.  L.  3.  C.  13,  18,  23. 

Boiffard  has  given  an  elegant  figure  of  tht/pet 
rtifli.a,  T.  4.  Ant.  P.  139. 

Ver.  17.  Calphurnius,  a    Sicilian  poet  of  feme 
merit,  has  a  good  natured  precept  fomcwhat  fimj- 
lar  to  this  thought  of  our  poet's. 
Te  quoque  non  pudent,  cum  ferns  ovilia  yifeSj 
Siquujaccbit  ovis  partu  rcfoluta  rccenti, 
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Hanc  hiitneris  portare  tuis,  natofque  repenti 
Ferre  finu  treniulos,  et  nondum  ilare  parato-. 

£d.  V.  -vcr.  39. 

Humanity  to  brute  creatures  is  the  certain  indi- 
cation of  a  good  mind,  bee  an  excellent  paper 
on  this  fuhjedt  in  the  Adventurer. 

Ver,  21.  Pales  was  the  goddcfs  of  fljepherds; 
fome  called  her  Mayna  Mater,  and  others  Veda. 
The  feftival  inftituted  in  her  hon.iur  obtained  the 
nanii  cf  Palili.i,  or  Par  ilia,  and  was  celebrated  on 
the  eleventh  or  twelth  of  the  calends  of  May,  tfce 
ilay  that  Rome  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  found- 
ed. At  this  folemnity  the  Ihephcrds,  leapinj^  o- 
ver  bonfires  of  ftraw,  Sec.  placed  at  regular  dif- 
tances,  offered  fo  their  ^oddefs  milk  and  cakes  of 
millet  for  the  health  of  their  flocks.  This  cere- 
mony is  thu«  dcfcrihed  by  Ovid  in  that  wonder- 
ful effort  of  poetical  genius  his  Fafti. 
JPaftcr,  oves  faturas  ad  prima  crepufcula  luftra, 

Uda  priusfpargat,  virgaque  verrat  humum. 
Frondibus,  et  fixis  decorentur  ovilia  ramig  : 

Et  tegat  ornatas  longa  corona  fores. 
Ca;rulei  fiant  vivo  de  Suphure  fumi ; 

Tacflaque  fumaiui  fuiphure  balet  Ovis. 
Ure  maris  rores,  txdamque,  herbalque  fabinas  ; 

Et  crepet  in  mediis  laurus  adufta  focis. 
Libaque  de  Milio  Milii  fifcella  fequatur  : 

Ruilica  prKcique  quo  dea  IcEta  cibo  eft. 
Adde  dapes,  mulclramque   luas  :  dapibufque  re- 
fedlis 

Silvicolani  tepido  lade  precare  palen. 
Confule,  die,  pecori  pariter,  pecorifque  magiftris  : 

Effugiat  ftabulis  noxa  repulfa  meis. 

L.  iv.  V.  735, 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  fumigations  ufe.d  upon 
this  occafion  were  fpvereign  for  difeafes  of  the 
ikin. 

Ver.  az.  The  original  of  this  line  has  greatly 
puzzled  the  commentators :  fume  of  them  under- 
llanding  by  "  Faftorem  meum,"  Pan,  and  others, 
"  Apollo  nomius."  The  true  interpretation,  hov'- 
ever,  feems  to  be  that  which  is  given  in  the  tranf- 
lation.     See  notes  to  El.  v,  b.  3. 

Ver.  Z3.  We  fee  from  this  palTage,  that  a  kind 
of  adoration  was  paid   to  a  flone,  or  a  trunk  of  a 
tree,  which  divided  the  Roman  lands.     They  per- 
fumed  them  VvJith   elTences,  crowned   them  with 
flowers,  and  facrificed  round  them  in  the  month  | 
of  February.     They  were  fhaped  into  odd  figures,  ' 
and  called   "    Panes  Agreftes;"   as  thofe   which  j 
•  pointed  out  the  road  had  the  name  of"  Compita- 
Jis"  bcftowed  on  them. 

The  god  Terminus  of  the  Latins,  or  Z,'.u;  0^10; 
of  the  Greeks,  had  no  animals  facrificed  to  him; 
becaufe,  as  Plutarch  obferves  in  his  Vid//.a,ix.a.,  he 
prevented  broils,  and  of  courfe  bloodllicd,  among 
neighbours. 

By  the  laws  of  Numa,  if  any  perfon  drove  his 
plough  into  his  neighbour's  field,  both  he  and  his 
oxen  were  accu.rfed. 

According  to  Arnobius,  the  Arabians  and  Pef- 
fenuntians  paid  divine  worfliip  t»  fhapelefs  un- 
formed flones;  and  if  Regnard  is  to  be  credited, 
^he  Laplanders  a^  this  day  deify  any   large  (lone 


they  meet  with,  provided  it  has  any  thing  extra- 
ordinary in  its  figure.  Thefe  people  probabljr 
have  neither  painters  nor  ftatuaries  among  them. 

Ver.  a6.  Commentators  are  rc.t  a  little  divided 
in  their  opinions,  who  the  "  Deus  Agricola"  of 
the  original  was.  According  to  Broekhufiu-:  the 
yoei  meant  Vfrtumnus  :  and,  it  muft  be  coofefftd, 
th's  hulband  of  Pomona  has  a  better  right  to  this 
place  than  any  other  of  the  fylvan  god?,  whom 
the  critics  have  recommended.  See  a  beautiful 
defcription  of  this  ancient  Tufcan  deity  in  Pro- 
pertius.  Lib.  iv.  El.  2. 

Ver.  29.  For  Piiapus,  any  of  the  common  bonks 
of  myrhology  may  be  confiiited- 

Ver.  30.  Gebhardus,  on  M.S.  authority,  (for 
what  abfurdities  have  not  librarians  committed  i) 
reads, 

Terreat  ut  fcsvas  fake  Priapes  aves. 

Which  he  interprets  by  birds  of  bad  omen  .  not 
refledling,  that  birds  of  good  omen  were  no  left 
dtllruiftive  to  fine  fruit  'the  keeping  of  which 
was  the  province  particularly  afligned  to  Priapus), 
than  his  "  avcs  finiftrse." 

Ver.  32  The  Lares  were  the  ofRpring  of  the 
nymph  Lara,  whom  Mercury  raviflied  a.s  he  -vas 
conducing  her  to  the  Stygian  lake,  whithe-  Ju- 
piter had  banifhed  her  for  blabbing  his  amours. 

Fitque  gravis,  Gcminofque  parit  qui  compita  fer- 
vant, 

Et  vigiles  noftra  femper  in  jEde  Lares, 

Fop. 

They  therefore  had  worfhip  paid  them  in  ihe 
houfes,  particularly  of  h:;fbandmen  and  in  the 
highways;  and  their  fcftival  was  called  "  Compi- 
talitii,  Compitalitia."  or  "  Compitalia."  At  thefe, 
the  images  of  men  and  women  m-ide  of  wool  were 
fufpendcd,  with  as  many  balls  alio  of  wool  as. 
there  were  flaves  in  the  family,  and  as  many  '  fi- 
mulacra  perfc(51:a"  as  there  were  children.  By 
this  hanging  in  effigy,  the  ancients  imagined,  the 
Lares  would  be  bribed  ^fo  true  is  it,  that  fear  is 
the  parent  of  Polytheifm)  to  Ipare  the  living 

Thefe  deities  were  made  of  wood,  flone,  or  mar- 
ble, according  to  the  wealth  or  fupeiftition  of  the 
votary;  and  were  either  public  or  private.  The 
former  were  thofe  that  watched  over  the  fafety 
of  the  whole,  while  the  private  only  fuperintend- 
ed  a  family.  Both  were  clothed  in  a  o"g's  fkin, 
and  fometimes  had  the  head  of  a  dog  clapped  up- 
on human  fhoulders.  Their  common  figure,  how- 
ever, was  a  grotefque  ''  caricarura"  of  a  man's 
countenance.  Vid.  Boxhorn's  Queft  Romanae, 
P.  31.  The  place  where  the  houfchold  gods  flood 
was  called  Lararium.  .-^t  firft  the  only  offerings 
made  them  were  fruits,  wine,  and  frankincenfe, 
but  in  time  both  lambs  and  hogs  were  facrificed 
to  them.  They  generally  wore  a  chaplet  of 
flowers;  and  when  young  gentlemen  put  on  the 
"  toga  virilis"  they  dedicated  to  them  their 
"  bulls;" 
BuUaque  fuccincftis  laribus  donata  pepcndit. 

Ver.  41.  This  fimplitity  in  the  worfhip  of  the 
gods,  which  Numa  introduced,  and  -whicli  Anted 
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the  poverty  of  the  primaeval  times,  continued  in 
pratSiice  till  Paganifm  was  loft  in  Chriflianity. 

yid.  Valer.  Maxim.  L,  iv.  C.  4.  at  the  end, 
Ver.  ja.  Scaliger  reads, 

et  folo  membra  levare  toro. 

Snppofing  that  our  poet  had  only  one  bed  left  him, 
•*  Solum  fibi  fupereffe  torum."  But  however  ex- 
9&\j  this  circuniftance  may  correfpond  with  ma- 
By  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Parnaffu?,  yet  the 
whole  of  this  elegy  fhows,  that  our  Roman  knight 
■waa  by  no  means  fo  reduced  ;  and  indeed,  as 
Eroekhufius  remarks,  all  the  MSS.  and  beft  edi- 
tions, read. 

Soli  to  membra  levare  toro. 

Not  a  cafual  bed,  fuch  as  campaigners  muft  often 
put  up  with,  but  an  accuftomed  fixed  place  of  reft; 
fuch  as  the  poet  of  Verona  defcribes  in  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  lines,  addrefTed,  upon  his  return  from 
Bithynia,  to  the  Peninfula  Sirmio,  on  which  he 
iiad  a  villa. 

O  quid  folutis  efl  heatius  curis? 

Quum  mens  onus  reponit,  ac  peregrino 

Lahore  feffi  venimus  larem  ad  noftrum, 

DeCderatoque  adquielcimus  le<Sto. 

Hoc  eft,  quod  unum  eft,  quo  laboribus  tantife. 

Cat.  Carm,  ig. 

Thofe  only  can  perceive  the  full  force  of  this 
obfervation  who  have  experienced  it.  Ovid,  in 
liis  banifliment,  knew  and  lamented  the  wane  of 
3  "  confuetus  le<5lus." 

Non  hzc  in  noftris,  ut  quondam  fcriblmns  hortis, 
Nee  confuete  meum  leftule  corpus  habes. 

TnJ}.  L.  i.  El.  10. 

And  again. 

Tarn  procul  ignotis  igitur  nioriemur  in  cris, 

Et  fient  ipfo  triftia  fata  loco  ? 
Nee  mca  confuete  languefcent  corpora  lefto  ? 

Depofitum  nee  me,  qui  fleat,  ullus  erit  ? 

Triji.  L.  iii.  El.  3.      Broiibuftus. 

^am  juvai,  l^c."]  The  tranllator  finding  this 
pafTage  fo  well  rendered  by  the  late  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, has  taken  the  liberty  to  adopt  it.  The 
commentators  fay,  that  Tibullus  borrowed  this 
thought  of  rain  alafting  flumber  from  Sophocles  ; 
but  could  not  our  poet  have  obferved,  that  rain, 
falling  on  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  would  compofe  to 
fleep,  without  having  been  obliged  to  that  tragic 
poet  for  the  obfervation  ?  Antonius  Mufa,  who 
did  fuch  honour  to  phytic  at  Rome,  cured  Mace- 
nas  of  a  three  years  watchfulnefs  by  the  falling  of 
■water  ;  and  phyficians  at  this  day  experience  the 
foporific  qualities  of  fuch  a  device ;  or  of  the  fea 
breaking  at  a  diftance  upon  the  ftiore. 

Ver.  60.  After  the  original  of  this  line,  Scali- 
ger and  Broekhufius  place. 

Quern  labor  afTiduus  vicino  terreat  hofte  : 
Martia  cui  fomnos  claftica  pulfa  fugent. 

■Which  tt;ey  explain  by  the  extraordinary  duties, 
cfpeciall/  ia  the  night-time,  that  foldiera  undergo 
7 


I, 

\ 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  enemy.     It  muft  W 
owned,  that  thefe  lines, fall   in  here  very  natural 
'y  >  y€t,  as  moft  editions  rank  them  immediate 
after, 

Et  teneat  culti  jugera  niulta  foH.  L'm 

my  friend  has  tranflated  them  in  that  place, 

Ver.  61.  The  original  of  thi«  line  greatly  per- 
plexed the  critics,  till  Joannes  Brodxus  firft  faw, 
that  a  fecond  "  non"  before  "  co-.itentus"  was 
wanting.  Manutius,  in  his  commentary  on  Ci- 
cero's Familiar  Epiftles,  and  Muriius,  in  his  LetS. 
Var.  L.  10.  produce  many  inftances  of  this  mode 
of  writing  from  the  beft  antiquity.  Braekb. 

Ver.  63.   In   this,  and  fonie  of  the  following ; 
ftanzas,  Tibullus  reprefents  that  fecure  tranquilU-,' 
ty  of  a  country  life,  which  innocence  of  mind  l^e-- 
ftows  only  on   thofe,  who  live  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  "  Neque  enim facile,"  adds  Eroek- 
hufius, "  impurus  quivis  folitudini  fe  committat, 
lub  arborum  umbra  fomnulum   capturus  in  molli 
gramine.    Hasret  intus  fempiterna  fcelerum  comes 
mala  confcientia. 

-Non  Cculse  dapes 


Dulcem  elaborabunt  faporem,  &c. 

Lib.  iii.  Od.  I. 

Nor  dainties  force  his  pall'd  define. 
Nor  chant  of  bird*,  nor  vocal  lyre. 

To  him  can  fleep  afford; 
Heart-foothing  fleep,  which  not  difdainj 
The  rural  lot,  or  humbler  fwaina. 

And  fhady  rivers  fair  ; 
Or  Tempe's  ever-blooming  fpring. 
Where  zephyrs  wave  the  balmy  wing. 

And  fan  the  buxom  air.  Francis, 

"  Ut  prjEcIare  Horatius  nofter,  ille  optimus  ills 
certilTimus  vivendi  magifter.  Hanc  fibi  nunc  Vi- 
vendi rationem  fequendam  Tibullus  proponit,  ae- 
quifiinio  animo  relinquens  beatse  fumum  et  opes, 
ftrepitumque  Romse,  qua  quidem  vita  nihil  con- 1 
veiiientius  fapientias  ftudiofis,  et  mufarum  facerdo-- 
tibus,  bonseque  mentis  candidatis."  But  this  opi- 
nion of  Broekhufius  maybe  difputed;  for,  though! 
a  country  folitude  is  necefTary  for  the  perfedting' 
work?  of  genius,  yet  the  town  is  the  beft  fchool 
for  thofe  who  would  excel  in  defcriptions  of  hu- 
man life. . 

Ver.  69.  Meffaht.]  Thi«  great foldier,  patriot  and 
critic  (of  whom  fo  much  has  been  faid  in  Tibul- 
lus's  Life)  was  in  a  high  degree  of  favour  with 
Tully;  and  though  Maecenas  has  been  more 
praifed  by  the  poets  than  Meffala,  the  hiftorians 
Ihow  u«,  that  our  poet's  friend  was  both  a  greater 
and  better  man  than  the  favourite  of  Auguftus. 
See  the  notes  to  El.  3.  and  El.  8.  of  the  firft  book. 

If  the  authority  of  Virgil  is  to  be  depended 
upon,  the  Romans  derived  the  cuftom  of  adorn- 
ing their  houfes  with  hoftile  fpoils  from  the  re- 
motcft  antiquity.  TEn.  7.  ver.  183.  And  indeed  it 
is  natural  to  imagine,  where  the  tradition  is  the 
chief  fpring  from  which  the  firft  unlettered  na- 
tions drew  their  knowledge  of  paft  events,  that 
thefe  marks  of  conqueft  were  the  beft  authority 
for  the  oral  hiftorian. 


NOTES    ON 

When  a  Roman  fold  a  houfe  adorDed  with 
oHile  fpoils,  either  won  by  himfelf  or  his  ancef- 
ars,  the  purchafer  was  not  permitted  to  avail 
limrelf  of  the  honour  they  beftowed,  but  obliged 
o  take  them  down. 

Ver.  8i.  The  perfnn  alhuled  to  in  this  pnffage 
vas  C.  S'  fius  who  being  Prstor  when  the  civil 
var  broke  out,  was  aft.-rvvards  lent  by  M  An- 
hony  to  command  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  when  he 
irft  fubdued  the  ^radians;  and  then  Antigonus, 
laving  formerly  butchi  red  a  Roman  garrifon.  fled, 
ifter  his  defeat,  to  Jerul'alcm,  which  Sofius  il-on 
kfter  took;  and  ufmg  the  Jews  with  no  lefs  cruelty 
>han  avarice,  he  bcltowed  their  kingdom  on  He- 
fod  of  Afcalon  Neither  did  Antigonus  efcape  the 
conqueror,  who  not  only  whipped,  but  crucified 
and  beheaded  him.  Thefe  aft.ons  of  barbarity, 
although  they  dilgrace  vifl'ty,  yet  procure  Sofius 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  at  Rome,  A.  IT    C.  719. 

Broelhujtus. 
Ver.  89.  We  fee,  from  this  inftance  and  many 
fuch  occur  in  our  poet),  that  elegy,  as  well  as  co- 
medy, fometimesraifes  her  voice  ;  and  if  Pibullus's 
panegyric  had  not  come  d<'wn  to  us,  critics,  no 
doubt,  would  have  hence  conjectured,  that  his  ge- 
nius was  no  lefs  fuited  to  the  lofty  than  the  tender 
fubjedls  of  poefy. 

Ver  93.  This  pathetic  circumflance  Ovid  has 
applied  to  Nemefis  in  his  fine  elegy  on  the  death 
of  our  poet. 

Ver.  98  For  the  funerals  of  the  ancients,  fee 
notes  to  tl   ii.  book  3. 

Of  all  the  methods  pradifed  by  different  rations 
in  their  difpofal  of  the  dead,  the  cuftom  of  the  Ca- 
latian  Indians,  as  Herodotus  relates  it,  is  the  moft 
extraordinary.  Darius,  fays  that  elegant  hiftorian, 
having  one  day  afkedfomeof  his  Grecian  fubjefls, 
what  fum  would  induce  them  to  eat  their  deccafed 
parents  (tou;  vrccnfo,;  a-xohnaKniTai  x.a,Ta,ciT'.ielxi\, 
they  inllantly  rei..lied,  tha(  no  bribe  flmulcl  ever 
make  them  do  fo  horrid  z'^  acftion.  Upon  this,  the 
fame  monarch,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Greeks  too, 
demanding,  by  an  interpreter  of  fome  Calatian 
Indians,  how  much  money  they  would  take  not 
to  eat,  for  that  was  their  cuftom  [Jn  rous  ycvicit 
nafiaStouti) ,  but  to  burn  their  dead  parents;   he 
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was  entreated,  with  loud  and  earned  exclamations, 
not  to  compel  them  to  do  a  deed  which  for  ever 
muft  deftroy  their  peace  of  mind  !  So  juftly,  adds 
the  hiftorian,  does  Pindar  call  cuftom  the  love- 
reign  of  all.    »o/!tav   TiatTtat  CafiXtcc,     Herod.  1  hal. 

c.  38. 

Ver.  103.  Thofe  who  indulged  an  immoderate 
grief  for  their  deceafed  friends,  were  fuppofed  by 
ihe  ancients  to  injure  their  manes,  and  therefore 
Cornelia  entreats  her  hufband,  Paulus  the  cenfor. 

Define,  Pauli,  meum  lacrymis  urgere  jepuicrum. 
Propert.  L.  4  E.  If. 

And  Lucian,  in  his  excellent  difcoutfe  on  mourn- 
ing i^^rs^; -rsv^oys).  makes  a  departed  youth  thu« 
ani'wer  the  frantic  forrowings  of  his  father, 
u  xaiKeiai^iov  a-j^pojTrt  <t%  icix-puya;,  &.C.  Unhappy 
mortal  why  do  you  thus  lament  aloud  .'  Why  d* 
you  Ciufe  me  fo  much  pain  ?  Ceafe  to  tear  your 
hair  and  wound  your  face,  I  am  far  more  fortunate 
than  you.'  Why  then  do  you  call  me  names,  and 
term  me  wretched  ? 

Ver.  104.  Turnebus  was  the  firft  who  explain- 
ed this  pafTage.  The  poet,  though  an  enemy  to 
extravagant  grief,  espeded  that  Delia  would  ftiow 
a  tender  concern  when  he  died.  Brockbufius, 

Ver.  III.  That  pleafant  verfifier  Malherbe, 
thus  addreffes  the  mufes, 

Quand  le  Sang  bouiilant  en  mes  veines 
Me  donnoit  de  jcunes  defires 
I'antot  vous  foupiriez  mes  peines 
Tantoi  vnufchantiez  mes  plaifirs  : 
Mais  aujourahui  que  mes  annees 
Vers  leur  fin  s'  en  vont  termiixes, 
Sercit  il  bien  a  mes  ecrits 
D'  Ennuyer  les  races  futures 
Dos  ridicules  avantures 
D'un  Amoureux  en  cheveux  gris  ? 

The  reader  may  fee  the  miferies  of  an  old  man'* 
falling  in  love  well  defcribed  in  the  elegies  com- 
monly imputed  to  Virgil's  friend,  the  famous  Cor- 
nelius Gallus.  Thefe  elegies  are  a  modern  com- 
prfition,  the  work  of  one  Longinus  Maximiaa 
a  phyfician. 
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"With  wine,  more  wine,  my  recent  pains  deceive, 
Till  creeping  flumber  fend  a  foft  reprieve  : 
Afleep,  take  heed  no  whifper  ftirs  the  air, 
For  wak'd,  my  boy,  1  wake  to  heart-felt  care. 
Now  is  my  Delia  watch'd  by  ruthlefs  fpies, 
'  And  the  gate,  bolted,  all  accefs  denies. 
Relentlefs  gate  J  may  ftorms  of  wind  and  rain, 
With  mingled  violence  avenge  my  pain  I 


May  forky  thunders,  hurl'd  by  Jove's  red  hand, 
Burft  every  bolt,  and  ftiatter  every  band!  !• 

Ah  no  !  rage  turns  my  brain  ;    the  curfe  recal; 
On  me,  devoted,  let  the  thunder  fall ! 
Then  recoiled  my  many  wreaths  of  yore. 
How  oft  you've  feen  me  weep,  infenfatc  door ! 
No  longer  then  our  interview  delay. 
And  at  you  open  let  no  noife  betray. 
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In  vain  I  plead  ! — Dare  then  my  Delia  rife  ! 
Love  aids  the  dauntlefs,  and  will  blind  your  fpies  '. 
Thofe  who  the  godhead's  foft  behefts  obey. 
Steal  from  the  pillows  unobferv'd  away;  20 

On  tiptoe  travcrfe  unobferv'd  the  floor  ; 
The  key  turn  noifelefs,  and  unfold  the  door  : 
In  vain  the  jealous  each  precaution  take, 
Their  fpeaking  fingers  afllgnatioris  make. 
Nor  will  the  god  impart  to  all  iiis  aid  ; 
Love  hates  the  fearful,  hates  the  lazy  maid  ; 
But  through  lly  windings,  and  unpracSis'd  way^, 
His  bold  night-errants  to  their  wifh  conveys  : 
For  thofe  whom  he  with  expedtatron  fires, 
No  ambufh  frightens,  and  no  labour  tires ;         30 
Sacred  the  dangers  of  the  dark  they  dare, 
No  robbers  flop  them,  and  no  bravoes  fcare. 
Though  wint'ry  tempefts  howl,  by  love  fecure, 
The  howling  temped  I  with  eafe  endure : 
No  watching  hurts  me,  if  my  Delia  fmile, 
Soft  turn  the  gate,  and  beckon  me  the  while. 

She's  mine.   Be  blind,  ye  ramblers  of  the  night, 
Left  angry  Venus  fnatch  your  guilty  fight : 
The  goddefs  bids  her  votaries  joys  to  be 
From  every  cafual  interruption  free  :  40 

With  prying  fteps  alarm  us  not,  retire, 
Nor  glare  your  torches,  nor  our  names  inquire  : 
Or  if  ye  know,  deny,  by  Heaven  above, 
Nor  dare  divulge  the  privacies  of  love. 
Fri  m  blood  and  feas  vindidlive  Venus  fprung, 
And  furc  deftruflion  waits  the  blabbing  tongue  ! 


Nay.fhould  they  prate,  you,  D.-lia,  need  not  fear; 
Your  lord  (a  forcerefs  fwore),  fliould  give  no  ear  ! 
By  potent  fpells  fhe  cleaves  the  facred  ground, 
And  (huddering  fpedres  wildly  roam  around  !    50 
I've  fcen  her  tear  the  planets  from  the  fky  ! 
Seen  lightning  backward  at  her  bidding  fly  I 
She   calls!    (torn    blazing   pyres   the    corfe   de- 

fcends, 
And,  re-enliven'd,  clafps  his  wondering  friends  ! 
The  fiends  (he  gathers  with  a  magic  yell. 
Then  with  afperfions  frights  them  back  to  hell !      ' 
She  wills, — glad  fummer  gilds  the  frozen  pole  1 
She  wills, — in  fummer  wint'ry  tempefts  roll ! 
She  knows  ('tis  true),  Medea's  awful  fpell ! 
She  knows  to  vanquilh  the  fierce  guards  of  hell!  6e 
To  me  {he  gave  a  charm  for  lovers  meet, 
("  Spit  thrice,   my  fair,   and  thrice  the  charm  re- 
peat.") 
Us,  in  foft  dalliance  fliould  your  lord  furprife  ;       1 
By  this  impos'd  on  he'd  renounce  his  eyes  1 
But  blefs  no  rival,  or  th'  affair  is  known  ; 
This  incantation  me  befriends  alone. 
Nor  flopp'd  flie  here ;  but  fwore,  if  I'd  agree, 
By  charms  or  herbs  to  fet  thy  lover  free. 
With  dire  luflrations  fhe  began  the  rite! 
(Serenely  (hone  the  planet  of  the  night)  7© 

The  magic  gods  fiie  call'd  with  heliifli  found, 

A  fable  facrifice  difdain'd  the  ground 

I  flopp'd  the  fpell  :   I  muft  not,  cannot  part : 
^  ''egg'd  her  aid  to  gain  a  mutual  heart. 
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The  foregoing  poem  was  written  by  Tibullus 
-Bpon  his  being  difappointed  in  getting  admittance 
to  the  apartments  of  Delia. 

Ver.  7.  It  was  cuftomary  with  the  Roman 
lovers  to  addreCs  the  gates  of  their  miftrefies  : 
Many  inftances  of  this  occur  in  the  elegiac  poets. 

Ver.  13.  This  kind  of  gallantry  was  much 
pra(5lifed  by  the  Romans. 

At  lacrimans  exclufus  amator  limina  fa?pe 
Floribus,  et  fertis  operit,  poftefque  fuperbus 
Ungit  amaracyno.  Lucret. 

Meantime  excluded,  and  expos'd  to  cold, 
The  whining  lover  {lands  before  the  gato«, 
And  there  with  humble  adoration  waits ; 
Crowning  with  flow'rs  the  threlhold  and  the  floor, 
And  printing  kilTes  on  th'  obdurate  door, 

Dryd. 

The  Romans  decked  their  doors  with  garlands 
upon  many  public  and  private  occafions. 

Ver.  24.  The  hefl  comment  on  all  this  pafTage, 
is  that  elegy  of  Ovid's  which  begins 
Me  fpedla,  nutufque  meos,  &c. 

Ver.  32-  The  civil  wars,  as  they  introduced  a 
eencril  diffolutenefs  of  manners,  ia  they  alfo  in- 


creafed  the  number  of  robbers;  and  we  have  claf- 
fical  authority  for  afferting,  that  Rom.e,  in  the 
age  of  Csefar,  was  as  much  infefled  with  airaiTnis 
as  modern  Italy.  Propertius  has  thus  improved 
upon  this  paffage  of  our  author  : 

Nee  tamen  eft  quifquam  facros  qui  laedit  amantcs 

Scyronis  media  lie  licet  ire  Via  : 
Qiiifquis  Amator  erit,  Scythicis  licet  ambulet  oris, 

Nemo  adeo  ut  noceat,  ba.-barus  effe  poteft, 
Luna  miniftrat  iter,  demonftrant  Aftra  falcbras, 

Ipfe  Amor  accenfas  percutit  ante  faces. 

Lib.  iil.  EL  16. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  thoughts  of  Tibullus  appear 
morejuft.  Mr.  Prior  has  given  us  the  fame  fen- 
timent,  but  in  a  different  manner,  ufing  mytho- 
logy with  more  addrcfs  than  even  moft  of  the 
ancients. 

For  love,  fantaftic  power,  that  is  afraid 
To  ftir  abroad  till  watchl'ulnefs  be  laid  ; 
Undaunted  then  through  cliffs  and  valleys  ftrays, 
And  leads  his  votaries  lafc  througli  pathk'is  ways  : 
Not  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes  Ihall  fi.ui 
Where  Cupid  goc?,  though  he,  poor  guide,  be 
blind. 

Henry  and  Emma, 
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Ve-   -1.6    Broelihufiiis's  note  on  the  original  of  ,  confefs,  that  the   ancients  themfelves  have  been 
is  mffaffe   U  fo  curious,  that  the  reader  ftiall  j   furpaffed  by  us  in   the  poetry  of  magic.     Who, 

for  inftance,  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets,  can  bs 


paffage 
ive  it  in  his  own  words  ; 


.,„.,., .       Minus  recfte  Tur-     _ 

thus  fnam  et  Turnebus  homo  fait)  banc  digito-  \  compared  with  our  Shakfpeare  in  this  particular? 
m  concrepationem  expon.t  de   re,  qaam  facile  {   Nay,  they  might  be  challenged  to  produce  any 


ilioque  negotio  adfequimur,  et  levi  quodam  vekit 
no  et  nutu  jubcmus  et  obtinemus."  Adv.  lib. 
5.  This  explanation,  adds  our  commentator, 
urnebus  confirms  by  a  quotation  from  M.irtial, 
hich,  however,  as  Broekhufius  fagacioufly  ob- 
rves,   only  intimates  the   gcftiire  of   a   perfon, 

niatulam  pofcentis."  He  then  interprets  the 
affage,  and  his  interpretation  the  tranflator  has 
dopted. 

Ver.  38.  This  was  a  punifhment  fiippofed  t6 
e  inflided  on  thofe  who  beheld,  though  without 
efign,  any  deity.  The  old  prieflefs  of  the  "  bg- 
ia  Dea,"  in  Propertius,  thus  addreffes  Akides  : 

i^arce  oculis,  hofpes,  iucoque  age  fede  verendo, 

Cede  agedum,  et  tuta,  limina  linque,  fuga. 
I  ZiL  iv.  El.  9. 

Venus,  in  the  end  of  the  hymn  afcribed  to  Ho- 
mer, threatens  Anchifcs,  if  he  blabbed  their  iii- 
lercourfe,  to  ftrike  him  with  thunder.  The  youth, 
liaving  difregarded  this  warning,  was  thus  de- 
prived of  one  of  his  eyes.  See  Callimachus'  poem 
intiruled  the  Bath  of  Diana. 

Ver.  49.  The  firft  defcription  of  a  witch  to  be 
found  in  any  Latin  poet,  is  that  which  Virgil  has 
given  in  his  eighth  eclogue.  Thofe  ciitics  who 
are  fond  of  tracing  refemblances  among  poets, 
would  be  apt  to  affert,  that  our  author  had  that 
paffage  in  his  eye;  and  yet,  if  it  is  conildered, 
that  popular  prejudice  imputed  thofe  very  cffciSs 
to  witchcraft,  there  is  no  occafion  for  fuppofing 
that  Maro's  Mxris  afiifted  Tibullus  in  hi'  de- 
scription of  his  "  Saga  Vcrax."  However  diffo- 
nanc  to  found  fenfe  and  phiiofophy  magical  de- 
fcriptions  may  be,  yet  they  have  an  excellent  ef- 
fed  in  poetry,  where  admiration  is  to  be  excited. 
According  to  MarccUas,  "  faga,"  in  its  primi- 
tive meaning,  fignifitd  "  turpis  amorum  conoi'lia- 
trix ;"  and  as  fuch  bawds  ufed  fpells  and  drugs 
to  effectuate  their  illicit  purpcfes,  it  came  after- 
wards to  be  applied  to  a  witch. 

The  Romans,  according  to  Broekhufius,  held 
macic  in  the  utm^.A:  abhorrence  Would  thp 
reader  view  the  full  force  afcribed  by  the  atclcnts 
to  -witchcraft,  let  him  turn  to  Horace's  fifth  and 
feventeenth  Epodes.  Ovid'r,  Epiftle  to  Hypfipyle, 
ver.  83.  and  El  viii.  lib.  I.  and  Metamorp.  lib 
vii,  ver.  179.  lib.  xiv.  ver.  43.  Propertius,  lib.  iv. 
El.  v.  Seneca's  Medea,  ver.  675.  and  his  Hercu- 
les CEta,  ver.  454.  Lucan,  lib.  vi.  Vcr.  431.  Apu- 
Jeius,  lib.  i.  ii.  iii.  of  his  Metamorphofis.  Petro- 
Eius.  Claudian,  lib.  i.  in  Rufin.  ver.  146.  Silius, 
lib.  viii.  ver  496.  VaieriHs  Flaccus,  lib.  vi.  ver. 
439.  and  Nemefianus's  fourth  Eclogue.  But  Vir- 
gil's defcription  (lib.  iv.  JEn.  487.)  of  a  witch, 
though  comprifed  in  five  lines  only,  is,  by  Broek- 
hufius, preferred  to  all  the  reft. 

Hcvirever  the  moderns  maybe  obliged  in  other 
refpedls,  to  yield  the  poetical  palm  to  the  ancients, 
yet  the  raoft  bigotted  to  daffical  fuperlority  njuft     Sola  fcros  Hecates  perdumulffj  canes 


magical  rites  equal  in  propriety  and  terror  to 
thofe  we  find  in  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdefs; 
a  poem  from  which,  if  .Shakfpeare  did  not  tranf- 
plant  many  a  beauty,  Milton  certainly  did. 

Ver.  50.  Tt  was  believed  by  the  ancients,  that 
magic  could  raife  the  manes  of  the  dead,  and  that 
thofe  ghofts  could  certainly  inform  inquirers  con- 
cerning future  events,  Vid.  Homer's  Odyffey, 
lib.  xi.  Virgil's  ^n.  vi.  Seneca's  CEdip.  Statius, 
lib.  iv.  Silius  Italicus,  lib.  xiii.  and  Valerius  Flac- 
cus, lib.  i.  Nor  did  the  Romans  regard  necro- 
mancy as  an  infamous  or  abominable  art. 

One  of  the  ufages  pradifed  to  make  the  manes 
appear,  was  to  (bed  human  blood  ;  and,  if  Cicero 
may  be  credited,  (vid.  Interrogat.  Vatin.)  the  en- 
trails of  boys  particularly  were,  on  fuch  occafions, 
offered  up. 

Ver.  J2-  Some  editors  read  "fluminis;"  and 
the  reading  is  fupported  by  MS.  authority. 

Ver.  S5-  Thefe  thoughts  are  thus  affumed  by 
Hammond. 

A  wizard  dame,  thy  lover's  ancient  friend. 

With  magic   charms  has  deaft  thy  huiband'* 
ear ; 

At  her  command  I  faw  the  ftars  defcend. 
And  winged  lightnings  ftop  in  mid  career. 

I  faw  her  (lamp  and  cleave  the  folid  ground, 
While  ghafily  fpcdres  round  us  wildly  roam ; 

I  faw  them  hearken  to  her  pptent  found, 

Till  fcarr'd  at  day  they  fought  their  dreary 
home. 

At  her  commaiid,  the  vigorous  fumnier  pines, 
And  wint'ry  clouds  obicure  the  hopeful  year  : 

At  her  ftrong  bid'^iing  gloomy  winter  (hines, 
And  vernal  rofes  on  the  fnows  appear. 

She  gave  tkefe  charms,  which  I  on  thee  beftow ; 

They  dim  the  eye,  and  dull  the  jealous  mind; 
For  me  they  make  a  liufband  nothing  know  ; 

For  me,  and  only  me,  they  make  him  blind. 

£Lr. 

The  whole  of  this  fifth  elegy  of  Hammond's  is 
indeed  a  beautiful  imitation  of  this  fecond  of  Ti- 
bullus. 

Ver.  54.  The  afperfion  ufed  to  fend  thofe  "  in- 
fernsE  catervx"  back  to  hell  was  milk;  and,  if 
the  tranflator  is  not  mifi;aken,  this  is  the  only 
paffage  in  the  ancient  poets  where  milk  is  taken 
notice  of  as  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  See  note  on 
the  fecond  elegy  of  the  third  book,  for  the  ufe  of 
milk  at  funerals;  and  elegy  fixth  of  the  fame 
book,  for  its  virtue  in  dilpelling  difeafes,  when 
offered  along  with  blood  and  wine  to  the  infernal 
gods. 

Ver.  60.  The  unufual  hilling  in  the  original  of 
this  line 
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was  probably  meant  to  give  the  reader  a  more 

terrible  idea  of  thofe  fierce  attendants  of  Hecate  ; 

and  hence  the  alteration  of 

Sola  feros  Hecatse,  &c. 

offered  by  BroekhuCus,  f^ems  improper. 

Ver.  62.  The  reader  who  wants  to  be  infsrm- 
ed  of  the  many  ufes  made  of  fpittle  in  medicine, 
in  magic,  in  expiations,  in  averting  witchcraft,  in 
omens,  and  in  conciliating  love,  may  confult  Pliny 
the  elder,  and  thcfe  commentators  whom  Broek- 
huCus has  quoted.  We  ftiall  only  obferve,  that 
the  belief  of  its  being  a  prefervative  againft  fafci 
nation  is  very  ancient,  for  Theocritus  makes  Da- 
matas  thus  exprefs  himfelf  in  the  fixth  Idyl. 

u;  fin  QafxavSai  Si,  tj/;  I'savvot,  m  i(t,ti  xaXieot, 

Nor  did  only  the  fliepherds  of  Sicily  look  upon 
fpittle  in  this  light,  the  Romans  believed  the  fame 
of  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  when  an  infant 
was  named  (which  for  girls  was  on  the  eighth, 
for  boys  on  the  ninth,  after  birth),  the  grandmo- 
ther or  aunt,  moving  round  in  a  circle,  rubbed, 
with  her  middle  finger,  the  child's  forehead  with 
fpittle,  which  was  hence  called  *'  Luftralis  Sa- 
liva." 

The  number  three  was  of  great  import  in  al- 
moft  all  the  religious  and  magical  ceremonies  of 
antiquity;  for  though, as  Virgil  exprefles  it, thegods 
were  fuppofed  to  be  pleafed  with  all  odd  numbers, 
yet  three  was  deemed  the  moft  pleafing  to  them. 
The  number  four  was  alfo  of  fome  eflimation, 
as  Macrobius,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Somn. 
Scipion.  informs  us.  Vid.  cap.  5,  6.  Our  poet 
alfo  ufes  the  number  four  in  one  of  his  elegies. 

Ver.  63.  Ovid,  who,  without  any  ceremony, 
adopts  our  poet's  ftntiments,  whenever  they  fuit 
his  purpofe,  has  made  ufe  of  the  fame  argument 
to  an  over- vigilant  keeper. 

Viderit  ipfe  licet,  credet  tamen  ille  neganti 
Damnabit  oculos,  et  fibi  verba  dabit. 

Although  it  is  with  great  reludlance  that  men 
credit  any  report  injurious  to  the  fame  of  one 
they  love,  yet  nothing  lefs  than  a  fpell  was  necef- 
fary  to  make  a  hufband  deny  the  teftimony  of  his 
own  fenfes. 

Ver.  69.  The  luftration  mentioned  in  the  ori- 
ginal was  a  torch  of  pine-tree;  to  which  were 
added  fulphur  and  bitumen,  and,  as  Broekhufius 
conje(fture8,  blood.  A  folemn  walhing,  and  the 
I'acrifice  of  a  black  lamb,  preceded  the  ufe  of  the 
torch.  Thefe  ceremonies  were  alfo  performed 
on  a  clear  night,  "  noifle  ferena."  The  ancients 
thought  them  equally  powerful  either  to  bind  the 
lover,  or  fiee  him  from  the  influence  of  love. 

Pontanus  and  Amaltheus  among  the  moderns, 
not  to  mention  others,  have  given  us  an  ample 
detail  of  the  ceremonies  praftifed  on  thefe  occa- 
fioDs  :  but  as  moft  of  them  arc  unadapted  to  mo- 
dern fuperftition,  their  accounts  fliow  fome  learn- 
ing, but  little  judgment.  Ovid  laughs  at  all  thefe 
ceremonies  in  his  Remedy  of  Love. 

Ver.  71.  The  beft  lift,  of  thefe  deities  is  to  be 
found  in  ihj  fevcnth  book  of  Ovid's  Mctamor- 
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phofis,  ver.  H)%  and  in  the  tw<j  Spanilh  poets, 
Seneca,  Med.  ver.  140.  and  Lucan,  lib.  vi.  vcr.' 

730-  Broekbuf. 

Ver.  74.  Though  this  be  evidently  the  conclu. 
Con  i>f  the  elegy,  ytt  fome  editors  have  ftrangeiy 
.  tacked  to  it, 

Ferreus  ille  fuit, 

and  the  thirteen  following  lines,  which  belong  to 
the  firft  elegy.  Nor  content  with  this,  they  have 
forced 

Num  veneris  magnae, 

and  the  feven  fucceeding  verfes,  from  their  natu- 
ral  place  in  the  fifth  elegy  of  this  book,  and  have  J 
added  rhem  to  fhe  other  tranfpofition.    Mr.  Dart 
followed  one  of  thefe  editions. 

May  it  not  have  been  this  inaccuracy  of  edi- 
tors which  induced  that  great  poet,  as  well  as 
critic,  Mr.  Dryden,  to  afl"ert,  that  Tibullus,  in' 
compofing,  feldom  looked  farther  than  the  next 
line ;  that  he  rambles  from  his  lubjcd,  and  con- 
cludes with  fomething  which  is  not  of  a  piece 
with  the  beginning.  Although  it  is  granted,  that 
no  man  underft  )od  the  beauties  of  ancient  poetry, 
and  of  courfe  could  draw  the  charaefters  of  ancient 
poets,  better  than  Mr.  Dryden  ;  yet  it  is  certain, 
that  his  fentiments  on  thefe  fuhjeds  were  not  al- 
ways the  refult  of  mature  dehberation.  In  the 
general  preface  to  the  volume  from  which  the 
above  cenfure  on  our  author  is  taken,  Mr.  Dryden 
complains  of  his  want  of  leifure  ;  and,  indeed, 
this  is  too  evident  in  the  quotation  above,  as  the 
arguments  to  Tibulius's  elegies  will  ftiow  a  be- 
ginning, a  middle,  and  a  conclufion,  even  more 
than  can  be  found  in  Prnpertius,  who  yet,  accord- 
ing  to  that  critic,  had  always  a  plan  when  he  fat 
down  to  write. 

Let  not,  however,  the  reader  imagine  that  thi$ 
is  meant  as  a  cenfure  on  Mr.  Dryden  ;  that  im- 
mortal genius  had  not  time  to  corred  his  works. 
But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  age  which  fuiTertd 
its  firft  pen  to  be  hackneyed  through  neceflity  ? 

However,  if  Drydcn's  circumftances  are  an 
apology  for  his  little  incorredlneffes,  Rapin  cannot 
be  pardoned  on  the  fame  account :  and  yet  that 
critic,  who  often  charaderizes  books  he  never 
read,  makes  the  following  obfervation  : 

"  Je  fcai,  qu'  il  y  a  des  onvrages  qui  doivcnt 
par  la  qualiie  de  Icur  charadere  etre  ecrits  d'  un 
air  libre  fans  autre  defl"ein,  que  celui  d'  une  nai- 
vete naturelle,  et  fans  contraintc,  tels  que  font  les 
hymnes  d'  Orphee  d'  Homere,  de  Callimachus, 
tels  que  font  certaines  Odes  de  Pindare,  d'  Aua- 
creon,  et  d'  Horace,  qui  n'  ont  de  regie  que  1'  en- 
thoufiafme,  tels  que  font  aulfi  la  plupart  des  Ele- 
gies de  Tibulle  et  Propercc  ;  mais  il  faut  avouer, 
que  ce  ne  font  pas  les  plus  belies,  et  quand  on  fait 
Reflexions  aux  Elegies  d'  Ovide  on  y  trouve  tou- 
jours  un  tour  fecret  qui  en  fait  le  deffein."  Whit 
Ihall  one  fay  to  all  this  critical  jargon,  but  that 

Ten  cenfure  wrong,  for  one  who  writes  amifs. 

Jo.  Antonius  Vulpiu?,  a  lawyer  of  Bergamo, 
who  publilhed  an  cditioa  of  CaculluSj  Tibullus, 
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,nd  Propertlus,  A.  D,  I.  lo.  at  Padua,  concludes 
his  fccond  elegy  with 

—  nee  te  poffe  carerc  vilim, 
IS  Broekhufius  has  done ;  but  then  he  immediate- 


ns 

ly  adds,  though  without  any  reafon,  "  Videntn* 
aliqiia  defidcrari.  VulpiuB  obfcrves,  that  "  pofle 
carere"  was  a  Roman  colloquial  expreffion,  o£ 
which  he  produces  two  inftances  from  MartLaL 
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Whixe  you,  Meffala,  plough  th'  ^gean  fea, 
O  fometimes  kindly  deign  to  think  of  me  : 
Me,  haplcfs  me,  Phxacian  fiiores  detain, 
Unknown,  unpitied,  and  opprefs'd  with  pain. 
Yet  fpare  me,  death,  ah  fpare  nae  and  retire  : 
No  weeping  mother's  here  to  light  my  pyre  : 
Here  is  no  fifter,  with  a  fifter's  woe, 
Rich  Syrian  odours  on  the  pile  to  throw  : 
But  chief,  my  foul's  foft  partner  is  not  here. 
Her  locks  to  loofe,  and  furrow  o'er  my  bier.       lo 

What  though  fair  Delia  my  return  implor'd, 
Each  fane  frequented,  and  each  god  ador'd  : 
What  though  they  bade  me  every  peril  brave; 
And  fortune  thrice  aufpicious  omens  gave  : 
All  could  not  dry  my  tender  Delia's  tears, 
Supprefs  her  fighs,  or  calm  her  anxious  fears  ; 
E'en  as  I  drove  to  minifter  relief, 
Unconfcious  tears  proclaim'd  my  heart-felt  grief  : 
Urg'd  ftill  to  go,  a  thoufand  fhifts  I  made. 
Birds  now,  now  feftivals  my  voyage  (laid  :  20 

Or,  if  I  ftruck  my  foot  againft  the  door. 
Strait  I  return'd,  and  wildom  was  no  more. 
Forbid  by  Cupid,  let  no  fwain  depart, 
Cupid  is  vengeful,  and  will  wring  her  heart. 

What  do  your  offeringsnow,  my  fair,  avail  ? 
Your  Ifis  heed  not,  and  your  cymbals  fail ! 
What,  though  array 'd  in  facred  robes  you  flood, 
Fled  man's  embrace,  and  fought  the  pureft  flood  ? 
While  this  I  write,  I  fenfibly  decay, — 
"  Aflift  me,  Ifis,  drive  my  pains  away  :  30 

"  That  you  can  every  mortal  ill  remove, 
•'  The  numerous  tablets  in  your  temple  prove  : 
•'  So  {hall  my  Dslia,  veil'd  in  votive  white, 
"  Before  your  threfliold  fit  for  many  a  night; 
*'  And  twice  aday,  her  trefles  all  unbound, 
"  Amid  your  votaries  fam'd,  your  praifes  found  : 
"  Safe  to  my  houfehold  gods  may  I  return, 
•'  And  incenfe  monthly  on  their  altars  burn." 

How  bleft  man  liv'd  in  Saturn's  golden  days, 
E'er  diftant  climes  were  join'd  by  lengthen'd  ways. 
Secure  the  pine  upon  the  mountain  grew,  41 

Nor  yet  o'er  billows  in  the  ocean  flew  ; 
Then  every  clime  a  wild  abundance  bore; 
And  man  liv'd  happy  on  his  natal  fliore  : 
For  then  no  fteed  to  feel  the  bit  was  broke, 
Then  had  no  fleer  fubmiited  to  the  yoke  ; 
No  boufe  had  gates,   (bleft  times  1)   and,  in  the 

grounds 
No  fcanty  landmarks  parcell'd  out  the  bounds  : 
From  every  oak  redundant  honsy  ran, 
And  ews6  ipontaneous  bore  their  miikto  man  ;  50 


No  deathful  arms  were  forg'd,  no  war  was  wag'd. 
No  rapine  plunder'd,  no  ambition  rag'd. 
How  chang'd,  alas  !  Now  cruel  Jove  commands; 
Gold  fires  the  foul,  and  falchions  arm  our  hands  ; 
Each  day,  the  main  unnumber'd  lives  deftroysj 
And  flaughter,  daily,  o'er  her  myriads  joys. 
Yet  fpare  me,  Jove,  I  ne'er  difown'd  thy  Cvny 
I  ne'er  wasperjur'd  ;  fpare  me,  Jove,  I  pray. 

But,  if  the  fiftere  have  pronounc'd  my  doo», 
Infcrib'd  be  thefe  upon  my  humble  tomb  :  6* 

"  Lo  I  here  invir'd  a  youthful  poet  lies, 
"  Far  from  his  Delia,  and  his  native  flties ! 
"  Far  from  the  lov'd  Meflala,  whom  to  pleafe 
"  TibuUus  foUow'd  over  land  and  feas." 

Then  love  my  ghoft  (for  love  I  ftill  obey'd) 
Will  grateful  uihertoth'  Elyfian  ftiade: 
There  joy  and  ceafelefs  revelry  prevail; 
There  foothing  mufic  floats  on  every  gale ; 
There  painted  warblers  hop  from  fpray  to  fpray, 
And,  wildly -pleafing,  fwell  the  general  lay  :      ?• 
There  every  hedge,  untaught,  with  caflia  blooms. 
And  fcents  the  ambient  air  with  rich  perfumes; 
There  every  mead  a  various  plenty  yields; 
There  lavilh  Flora  paints  the  purple  fields: 
With  ceafelefs  light  a  brighter  PhcE'ous  glows. 
No  ficknefs  tortures, and  no  ocean  flows; 
But  youths  affociate  with  the  gentle  fair, 
And  ftung  with  pleafure  to  the  fliade  repair  : 
With  them  love  wanders  vvherefoe'er  they  ftray. 
Provokes  to  rapture,  and  inflames  the  play  :       80 
But  chief,  the  conftant  few,  by  death  betray'd. 
Reign,  crown'd  with  myrtle,  monarchs  of  the  fliade. 
Not  fo  the  wicked ;  far  they  drag  their  chains. 
By  black  lakes  fever'd  from  the  blifsful  plains  ; 
Thofe  ftiould  they  pafs,  impaff"able  the  gate 
Where  Cerb'rus  howls,  grim  fentinel  of  fate. 
There  fnake-hair'd  fiends  with  whips  patrok  a- 

round, 
Rack'd  anguifh  bellows,  and  the  deeds  refound : 
There  he,  who  dar'd  to  tempt  the  queen  of  heaven. 
Upon  an  ever-turning  wheel  is  driven  :  90 

rhe  Danaids  there,  ftill  ftrive  huge  caiks  to  fill. 
But  ftrive  in  vain,  the  calks  elude  their  flcill : 
There  Pelop's  fire,  to  quench  his  thirfty  fires, 
Still  tries  the  flood,  and  ftill  the  flood  retires  : 
There  vultures  tear  the  bow'ls,  and  drink  the  gore. 
Of  Tityiis,  ftrctch'd  enormous  on  the  fliore. 
Dread  love,  as  vaft  as  endlefs  be  their  pain 
Who  tempt  my  fair,  or  wi(h  a  long  campaign. 

O  let  no  rival  your  affeftions  (hare, 
Long  as  this  bofom  beats,  my  lovely  fair  !       109 
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Still  on  you  let  your  prudent  nurfe  attend  ; 
She'll  guard  your  honour,  flic's  our  common  friend. 
Her  tales  of  love  your  forrowings  will  allay, 
And,  in  my  abfence,  make  my  Delia  gay  : 
Let  her  o'er  all  your  virgin-train  prefide. 
She'll  praife  th'  induftrious,  and  the  lazy  chide. 
But  fee  I  on  all  enfeebling  languors  creep  ; 
Their  diflafTs  drop,  they    yawn,  they  nod  they 
fleep. 


Then,  if  the  deftinies  prcipitious  prove, 
Then  will  I  rufli,  all  paffion,  on  mv  love  :  i 

My  wilh'd  return  no  mcllenger  fliall  tell, 
I'll  feeni,niy  fair,  as  if  from  heaven  I  fell. 
A  foft  confufion  flufiies  all  your  charms,        ") 
Yotir  graceful  difbabiile  my  bofom  vvarms,  ^ 
You,  Delia,  fly  and  clafp  me  in  your  arm*,  j 

For  this  lurprife,  ye  powers  of  love,  I  pray, 
Poll  on  Aurora,  bring  the  rofy  day. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  III, 


This  elegy  was  written  in  a  dangerous  fit  of 
ficknefs,  which  detained  our  poet  in  the  ifland  of 
Corfu,  anciently  called  Fbaacia,  and  was  appa- 
rently compoled  before  the  fecond. 

The  commentators  pretend,  that  MefTala  was 
upon  his  Syrian  expeditioR  at  this  time;  and  that 
Tibiillus  recovering,  followed  his  patron  to  Cili- 
cia,  iEgypt,  &c.  As  this  expedition  t<iok  place 
A.  L)  C  724,  TibuUus  was  then  only  fourteen 
years  oid,  if  he  was  barn  in  the  confulfliip  of 
Hirtiu*  and  Panfa;  but  as  this  is  rather  too  fine 
an  elegy  for  a  boy  of  that  age  (and  yet  Pliny  the 
younger  had  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy  before  fifteen 
years),  and  as  it  appeais,  that  he  had  been  for  fome 
time  in  love  with  Delia ;  not  to  mention  other 
arguments  which  the  poem  itfelf  affords  us,  the 
tranflator  is  inclined  to  join  iffue  with  Douza, 
who  places  his  birth  A.  U.  C.  690,  in  the  conful- 
fliip of  Cicero  and  of  Caius  Anthony.  Vide  the 
Life. 

But  whatfoevcr  time  this  elegy  was  written,  we 
may  apply  what  Quintilinn  fays  of  eloquence  to 
this  fpecicb  of  writing  in  particular,  "  Pcftus  eft, 
quod  difertos  facit.'' 

Ver.  I.  The  or  ginal  of  thefe  lines  is  quoted 
by  Dr.  Trapp.  in  hi?  chapter  on  elegy,  ds  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  foothiiig  graces  of  elegiac  complaints, 
"  Qn'im  jucundus  eft  dolor  poeticus,"  (fays  that 
critic,  prseledt.  13.)  ''  et  quanta  eleganDa  quere- 
larum,  mo;  bum  fuum,  terra  peregrina  regrotus,  fie 
deflet  I  ibullus. 

The  cohors  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  Meflala's 
retinue:  which  mull  have  been  verv  difi'erent 
from  that  of  moft  modern  generals,  if  made  up  of 
fuch  men  as  Tibullus  Eiu  in  tbofe  days  a  man 
vras  thought  the  better  foidier  for  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  the  mufes. 

An  abhorrence  of  onr  diffolution  was  implanted 
in  us  by  the  Author  of  Nature  for  the  wifeft  pur- 
pofes.  Fven  the  oldcfi,  and  moft  wretched,  are, 
in  general,  unwilling  to  die.  But  tii  be  fniitched 
away  in  the  bloom  of  life,  ana  whilft  in  a  foreign 
country,  at  a  diftance  from  one'i.  relations,  tfpe- 
cially  from  a  darling  miftrefs,  are  circumf^ances 
peculiarly  diftrefhful.  Homer,  who  knew  the 
fourcc  of  every  pafSon,  aud  could  raife  them  all, 


has  beautifully  Jnferted  many  fuch  pathetic  ftrokes 
in  defcribing  the  deaths  of  his  heroes  :  And  if  his 
battles  makc'the  reader  regardlefs  of  danger,  they 
alfo  increafe  his  humanity  :  And  although  Virgil 
is  furpafled  by  Homer,  in  this  refpe<5l,  yet  is  the 
lamentation  of  Euryalus's  mother,  who  had  left 
her  father's  court  to  (hare  the  fortunes  of  her  fon, 
a  mafterpiece  of  the  pathetic.  Taffo  has  intro- 
duced many  beautiful  flrokes  of  this  kind  into  his 
!1  Goffredo  :  but  none  of  the  modern  heroic  poets 
are  in  this  particular  to  be  preferred  to  the  author 
of  Leonidas ;  unlefs  indeed  we  admit,  that  Dante's 
defcription  of  Ugolino  furpalTes  any  poetical  pic- 
ture of  difl:refs  to  be  met  with  among  either  the 
ancients  or  moderns. 

Ver.  14.  The  original  runs  thus: 

Ilia  facras.  pueri  fortes  ter  fuftulit,  Illi 
Rettulit  e  trimis  omina  certa  puer. 

Thofe  who  were  fuperftitious,  among  the  an- 
cients, generally  confulted  the  lots  before  they  be- 
gan any  thing  of  importance.  The  firft  word* 
fpoken  by  the  virgin  in  the  tempfe  of  Juno,  were 
the  fortes,  in  cafes  of  marriage  ;  as  the  firft  fpoken 
by  a  boy  in  the  highway,  gave  the  omen  com- 
monly depended  upon  before  ajourney  was  under- 
taken. All  example  will  better  explain  this  ob- 
fcure  piece  of  fuperftition.  A  lady  who  was  be- 
trothed, went,  with  a  young  companion,  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddefs  of  marriage,  to  watch  the 
firft  words  fpoken  by  a  woman.  Anxioufly  at- 
tentive fhe  ieated  herfelf,  while  the  other  ftood. 
Two  hours  having  paffed,  v.-ithout  a  ward's  being 
uttered,  or  any  body  entering,  the  younger  at  lall; 
faid,  "  My  dear  I  am  tired,  will  you  permit  me 
"  to  fit  in  your  chair  a  little  ?"  Thefe  were  the 
firft  words.  The  younger  accordingly  feated  her- 
ftlf,  and  no  body  Coming  in,  they  both  went  away 
after  having  waited  feme  time  longer.  The  be- 
trothed lady  foon  after  died,  and  the  other  wa» 
married  to  the  bridegroom  in  her  ftead. 

There  were  other  kind  of  fortes.  The  old 
Scholiaft  on  the  fourth  Pythian  ode  of  Pindar, 
tells  u?,  that  dice  thrown  upon  a  table  were  ufed 
as  a  lot;  and  if  gne  particular  fide  turned  up,  what 
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Ill 


they  willied  would  come  to  pafs ;  but  if  it  did  not, 
their  wiflxes  (hould  not  be  accoinplilhed. 
Ea»  £a;XX«vTaf  fnv  raSs  anaCn,  aroriKiftninrai,  reSs  i/, 
eux  a'TrorsXiirfiKnrKi. 

Of  lots,  fome  were  facred  to  Apollo,  fome  to 
Mercury  ;  and  they  were  fonietimes  to  be  caft 
into  a  deep  well  or  fountain.  We  fee  an  inftance 
of  this  in  Suetonius's  Life  of  Tiberius,  cap.  14. 
and  Dempfter  in  his  Notes  on  Rofinus,  informs 
us,  that  thofe  who  had  fuccefs  in  this  kind  of  divi- 
nation, often  beftowed  gifts  upon  the  fountain. 
See  Pliny,  Lib.  viii.  Ep.  8. 

At  Prxnefte  was  a  temple,  eredled  to  fortune, 
where  devotees  ufed  often  to  repair  in  order  to 
have  their  future  adventures  told  them.  This 
temple  was  very  magnificent,  which  made  Car- 
neades  fay,  "  He  never  had  feen  fortune  more  for- 
•'  tunate  than  at  Prxnefte."  In  that  temple  the 
lots  wifre  blended  together,  thrown  into  an  olive 
cheft  or  urn,  and  drawn  by  a  boy.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  fpecies  of  divination  alluded  to  here  by 
our  poet. 

Ver.  31.  The  flriking  the  foot  againft  the 
tbrefhfild,  at  the  firft  going  abroad,  was,  by  the 
ancients,  reputed  a  bad  omen  ;  and  is  one  of  the 
pretexts  our  poet  ufcd  in  order  to  delay  his  de- 
parture. The  fuperftitious  among  ourfelves  have 
many  as  foolifh  obfervances. 

Ver.  z6.  Jupiter,  in  one  of  Lucian's  dialogues 
commands  Mercury  to  haften  to  the  Nemean 
foreft,  there  to  deftroy  Argus,  which  done,  he 
was  to  waft  lo  over  fea  to  iEgypt,  and  there  make 
an  Ifis   of    her,     Ejw    hxToii    mu,    xai   rov    NiiXov 

Tov;  9rXiotTot.i,  "  Sit  illis  Dea,  Nil  unique  attollat, 
et  ventos  immittat  et  navigantes  fervet."  The 
fame  witty  author  alfo  informs  us,  that  the 
.ffilgyptians  not  only  ufed  to  call  their  larger  fhips 
by  the  name  of  Ifis,  for  good-luck's  fake,  but  alfo 
to  have  flatues  of  this  tutelary  deity  placed  in  the 
ftern  and  forecaftle  of  their  veffels.  Vid.  his  piece 
intitled,  fl-Xwav  »  iv^ui.  This  fhovvs  the  propriety 
of  Delia's  addrelTing  Ifis  to  protedl  Tibullus  in  the 
voyage  he  was  about  to  make. 

Gruterus  has  tranfmitted  to  us  the  figure,  &c. 
cif  a  marble  altar,  dedicated  to  Ifis,  to  which 
Eroekhufius  was  obliged  for  the  form  he  has  given 
us  of  an  .Egyptian  Siftrum  or  Cymbal.  Apuleius 
has  dcfcribcd  this  inftrument,  Lib.  3.  of  his  Me- 
tam. 

Ver.  28.  In  the  myfteries  of  Ifis,  if  was  cuftom- 
ary  for  the  votary  to  lie  alone  feveral  nights  fuc- 
•effively.     This  cullom  Propertius  rails  at. 

Triftia  jam  redeuns  iterum  folemnia  nobis, 
Cynthia  jam  noAes  eft  operata  dece.ni ; 

At  utinam  Nilo  pereat  quae  facra  tepente 
Mifit  matronis  Inachis,  aufonii^ ! 

Quae  Dea  tam  cupidos  toties  divifit  amantes, 
Qusecunque  ilia  fuit,  femper  amara  fuit. 

Dart. 

Ver.  32.  Thofe  who  had  efcaped  fhipwreck,  or 

any  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs,  ufually  hung  up,  in 

the  temple  of  Ifis,  tablets,  on  which,  fay  autho  rs 

was  defcribed  the  manner  of  their  deliverance : 

Than s.  II. 


But  Broekhufius  Is  of  opinion,  that,  as  failors  de- 
dicated to  Ifis  a  repcfentation  in  paint  of  the 
danger  they  had  efcaped;  fo  thofe  who  recovered 
from  any  dangerous  difeafe,  by  the  afliftance  of 
Iu9,  fufpended,  on  the  walls  of  her  temple,  tabletii, 
whereon  was  reprefented  the  form  of  the  organ 
that  had  been  principally  aflfeded,  without  any 
mention  of  the  remedies  ufed.  Thus  the  old 
poet  in  the  Priapeia  has  it. 

Cur  pidlum  memori  fit  in  tabella 
Membrum  quseritis,  &c. 

Befides  this,  among  the  many  votive  infcrlp- 
tions  to  Ifis  for  health  recovered,  which  Gruterus 
and  others  have  preferved,  we  meet  with  no  men- 
tion of  the  applications  or  medicines  fuppofed  to 
have  been  fuccefsful. 

It  is,  however,  an  odd  tradition,  that  Hippo- 
crates was  indebted  to  fuch  tablets,  in  a  temple  in 
the  ifland  of  Cos,  for  the  beft  part  of  the  Coacr 
Prjenotiones.  Could  this  be  proved,  it  would 
fliow,  that  great  good  may  fometimesfpring  from 
fupertlition. 

In  Popilh  countries,  many  figures  of  wax,  filver, 
&c.  are  at  this  day  to  be  feen  on  the  walls  of 
their  churches,  chapels,  &c. 

Ver.  33.  As  the  goddefs  herfelf  was  clothed 
in  white  linen ;  fo  thofe  who  returned  her  thanks 
for  their  own,  or  friends,  recovery  from  ficknefs, 
were  always  veiled  in  the  fame  manner,  end  fat  on 
the  ground  before  the  porch  of  the  temple.  Her 
priefts  had  their  heads  Ihaved,  and  alfo  wore 
linen  furplices.  Hence  they  were  called  "  Lini- 
geri."  See  Martial's  humorous  epigram  on  that 
fubjedl,  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  ay.  Apuleius,  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  his  Metamorphofis,  has  given  the  fulled 
account  of  the  worlhippers  of  Ifis. 

Ver.  ^s.  From  the  words  "  pharia  turba,"  a 
great  critic,  as  Broekhufius  informs  us,  conjedured, 
that  Meffala  attended  Auguftus  Csefar  in  his 
^Egyptian  expedition  againft  Mark  Anthony. 
But  the  epithet  "  pharia"  which  is  every  where 
appropriated  to  Ifis,  and  her  worlhip,  deceived 
him. 

Ver.  39.  Ovid  has  imitated  the  whole  of  this 
pafTage  in  the  beautiful  elegy,  which  he  fent  to 
Corinna  upon  her  going  abroad.  Lib.  il.  Ll.  II. 

No  poet,  either  ancient  or  modern,  has  furpaf- 
fed  Tibullus  in  his  defcrij  tion  of  the  golden  age  ; 
yet  how  different  that  age  was  from  the  piv'3;ure 
give'n  us  of  it  by  Tibullus,  the  great  rural  and 
philofophical  poet  informs  us  in  his  AutumOj 

Corruption  ftill, 
Voracious,  fwallow'd  what  the  lib'ral  hand 
Of  bounty  fcatter'd  o'er  the  favage  year  ; 
And  ftill  the  fad  Barbarian,  roving,  mix'd 
With  beafts  of  prey  ;  or,  for  his  acorn  meal, 
Fought  the  fierce  tulky  boar;  a  fhivering  wretch  ! 
Aghaft  and  comfortlefs  I  when  the  bleak  north, 
With  winter  charg'd,  let  the  mis'd  tempeft  fly, 
Hail,  rain  and  fnow,  and  bitter-breathing  froft  ; 
Then  to  the  flielter  of  the  hut  he  fled, 
And  the  wild  fordid  f.afon  pin'd  away  : 
•?  A 
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For  home  he  had  not;  home  is  the  refort 
Of  love  and  joy,  and  peace  and  plenty,  where 
Supported  and  fupporting,  polifti'd  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  blifs. 
But  this  the  rugged  favage  never  felt ; 
E'en  defplate  in  crowds ;  and  thus  his  days 
KoU'd  heavy,  dark  and  unenjoy'd  along, 
A  wafle  of  time  1 

Ver.  6j.  This  defcription  of  Elyfium  is  not  fo 
poetical  as  may  at  firft  fight  be  imagined ;  fince 
even  the  phjlofophers  have  painted  that  happy  re- 
fidence  of  the  blefled  in  as  lively  colours,    Broekhuf. 

Upon  turning  to  the  paffage  in  Plutarch  (Coiii 
fol.  ad  ApoUon.)  circd  by  Broekhufius  in  defence 
cf  this  ccnfure,  we  were  not  a  little  allpnifhed  to 
find  that  excellent  philofopher,  borrowing  the 
whole  of  hifi  defcription  of  Elyfium  from  Pindar's 
fecond  Olympian  ode;  which,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
iineft  paffages  in  the  old  7'iieban,  we  fliall  here 
(ranfcribe. 

lira,  o'  £v  kfA.n^a.i(  aXi- 

taSXet  niJ.ovTai  SiO- 
•tov,  8  X^^""'  Ta-fu.ttSd'i' 
<rsj  aXy.x  X'-'P^* 

xtivxv  •jra.fa.  ^lairav,  xX- 
Xcc  xaf  [J.IV  TtfLidii 
£iui)i  oiTnis  tX.'"''' 

aociKpvr  vifiovTXi 

And  efpeclally  in  the  fucceeding  antiflrophe, 

txrov  SlKiivi^a 
aupcci  Trifi-ryicviriv,  Isfc. 
Which  paffages  are  thus  tranflated  by  the  late 
pr.  Weft,  in  his  admirable  verlion  of  Pindar. 
But  in  the  happy  fields  of  light, 

W"here  Phosbus,  with  an  ecjual  ray, 
Illuminates  the  balmy  night, 
And  gilds  the  cloudlefs  day. 

In  peaceful,  unmolefted  joy, 

The  good  their  fmiling  hours  employ  : 

Thes  no  uneafy  wants  conftrain 

To  vex  th'  ungrateful  foil, 

I'o  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  billowy  maiH, 

And  break  their  Hrength  with  unabating  toil, 

A  frail  difaftrous  being  to  maintain. 

But,  in  their  joyous  calm  abodes. 

The  recompence  of  juftice  they  receive; 
And,  in  the  fcllowfcip  of  gods. 

Without  a  fear  eternal  ages  live. 

Again,  in  the  antiflrophe,  he  fays,  that  the  gocd 
who  have  been  three  times  purified  in  as  many 
fucceflive  tranfmigrations,  &c.  become  then  quali- 
fied to  enter  the  fortunate  iilands,  where 

Fragrant  breezes,  vernal  airs, 
Sweet  children  of  the  main, 
purge  the  bleft  ifland  from  corroding  cares, 
c^nd  fan  liic  tofoai  of  each  verdant  pUioj 
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Whofe  fertile  foil  immortal  fruitage  beari  j 
Trees,  from  whofe  flamino;  branches  flow, 

Array'd  in  golden  bloom,  refulgent  beams ; 

And  flow'rs  of  golden  hue  that  blow  ' 

On  the  frefh  borders  of  their  parent  ftreams  ;  ! 

Thefe  by  the  bleft  in  folemn  triumph  worn,        1 

Their  unpolluted  hands  and  cluftering  locks  adorn. 

But  beautiful  as  this  defcription  is,  it  does  not 
furpafs  that  which  Homer  has  given  in  the  fourth 
Odyfley,  line  564,  which,  as  Mp  bpence  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  is  the  only  paffage  where  that  father  of 
poetry  defcribes  the  regions  of  the  bleft.  But  to 
finifti  this  long  note,  we  fl;all  only  remark,  that, 
as  thefe  laft  mentioned  pidures  of  Elyfium  are 
fuited  to  their  diff^erent  places,  or  the  poems  in 
which  they  appear,  fo  is  that  of  our  poet  appro- 
priated to  the  e-legiac  mufe  ;  Dr.  Trapp  accerd- 
ingly  quotes  it  for  its  uncommon  beauty.  Prx- 
le<5t.  13. 

Ver.  83.  The  firft  poetical  defcription  of  hell  is 
to  be  found  in  Homer ;  and  though  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding epic  poets  of  antiquity  have,  in  imitation 
of  their  great  father,  fent  their  heroes  to  vifit 
thofe  regions  of  woe,  none  of  them  have  improved 
the  original. 

But  although  Homer's  hell  furpafles  the  hell  of 
the  ancients,  it  cannot  however  be  compared  with 
many  paffages  in  the  Inferno  of  that  great  origi- 
nal poet  Dante.  JMihon  perhaps  has  not  outdone 
him.  ^ 

Voltaire's  hoU  is  as  little  terrible,  as  his  Maf- 
facrc  of  St.  Bartholomew  is  unaffededly  told. 

Ver.  86.  Mytiiologifts  place  a  hundred  hifling 
ferpents  round  the  head  and  neck  of  Cerberus, 
whom  they  alio  equip  with  the  tail  of  a  dragon, 

Ver.  89.  As  the  poet  meant,  not  only  to  keep 
off  every  one  from  laying  fiege  to  his  miftrefs,  but 
alfo  to  prefervc  her  conftant  in  his  abfence  ;  he 
has  feleded,  from  the  amours  of  mythology,  fome 
incidents  very  proper  to  his  purpofe. 

Yet  the  whole  of  this  defcription  is  liable  to  the 
cenfure  which  Lucan,in  his  admirable  Treatife 
on  the  Manner  of  writing  Hiftory,  paifes  on  Par- 
thenius,  Euphorion,  and  Callimachu?,  who,  wan- 
dering from  their  main  fubjefl,  fpend,  according 
to  that  witty  critic,  many  words  in  riefcribing  im- 
pertinences; but  as  the  whole  paffage  is  admir- 
able, the  reader  will  not  probably  be  difpleafed  to 
fee  it  tranllated. 

You  muft  be  particularly  cautious,  how  you 
launch  cut  in  defcribing  mountains,  rivers,  and 
fortifications;  left,  by  an  oftentatious  difplay  of 
eloquence,  you  entirely  drop  the  thread  of  your 
hiiiory;  whenever,  therefore,  pcrfpicuity  demands 
that  the  reader  Ihould,  in  fome  degree,  be  inform, 
ed  of  fuch  circumftancgs,  let  your  defcription  of 
them  be  comprifed  in  qs  few  words  as  pofiible. 
On  occafions  like  thefe,  place  Homer  before  your 
eyes,  who,  though  a  pcet,  yet,  jp  his  account  of 
hell,  paffes  flightly  over  Tantalus,  Ixion,  Tityus, 
and  the  reft  :  all  which  particulars,  were  thej  to 
be  dcfcribed  by  Parthenius,  Euphorion,  or  even 
Callimachus,  what  a  profufion  of  verfes  would  bs 
employed  in  bringing  the  water  to  the  lips  tj 


Tantalus,   and  in    turning   round  the  wheel  of 
Ision  .' 

The  more  judicious  among  the  ancients  faw, 
that  under  the  fables  of  Tantalus,  &c.  were  re- 
preientcd  the  torments  of  an  evil  confcience.     See 
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Macrobius's  fenfible  Commentary  on  the  Somnium 
Scipionis. 


Ver.  109.  This  is  one  of  thofe  thoughts,  which, 
as  Horac^  happily  erprefles  it,  Venus  has  imbued 
with  a  fifth  part  of  her  nedar. 
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Poei. 
^>o  round,  my  god,  may  Hiady  coverings  bend, 
No  fun-beams  fcorch  thy  face,  no  fnows  offend  ! 
Whence  are  the  fair  fo  proud  to  win  thy  heart, 
Yet  rude  thy  beard,  and  guiltlefs  thou  of  art  ? 
Naked  thou  ftand'ft,  cxpos'd  to  wint'ry  fnows ! 
Naked  thou  ftand'ft  when  burning  Sirius  glows  1 
Thus  I — and  thus  the  garden-power  reply'd, 
A  crooked  fickle  glittering  by  his  lide.' 

Priapu!. 
Take  no  repulfe — at  firft  what  though  they  fly  ! 
Overcome  at  laft,  reludance  will  comply.  10 

The  vine  in-  time  full  ripen'd  clufters  bears, 
And  circling  time  brings  back  the  rolling  fpheres  : 
In  time  foft  rains  through  niarl)le  fap  their  way, 
And  time  taught  man  to  tame  fierce  beafls  of  prey. 
Nor  aw'd  by  confcience  meanly  dread  to  fwear; 
Love-oaths,  unratified,  wild  tempefls  bear  1 
Banifh  then  fcruples,  if  you'd  gain  a  heart ; 
Swear,  fwear  by  Pallas'  locks,  Diana's  dart ; 
By  all  that's  moft  rever'd — If  they  require : 
Oaths  bind  not  eager  love,  thank  heaven's  good 
Sire  !  '  20 

Nor  be  too  flow  ;  your  flownefs  you'll  deplore  ; 
Timepofts;and,oh!  youth's  raptures  foon  are  o'er: 
Now  forefls  bloom,  and  purple  earth  looks  gay; 
Bleak  winter  blows,  and  all  her  charms  decay  : 
How  foon  the  fieed  to  age's  ftiffnefs  yields, 
So  late  a  vicStor  in  th'  Olympic  fields  ? 
I've  feen  the  aged  oft  lament  their  fate, 
1'hat  fenfelefs  they  had  learnt  to  live  too  late. 
Ye  partial  gods,  and  can  the  fnake  renew 
His  youthful  vigour  and  his  burnifh'd  hue  i        30 
But  youth  and  beauty  pall ;  is  art  in  vain 
To  bring  the  coy  deferters  back  again  ? 

Poif. 
Jove  gives  alone  the  powers  of  wit  and  wine, 
In  youth  immortal,  fpitc  of  years  to  fhine. 

Priapus. 
Yield  prompt  compliance  to  the  maid's  deCres ; 
A  prompt  compliance  fans  the  lover'^s  fires : 
Go  pleas'd  where'er  fhe  goes,  though  long  the 

way. 
Though  the  fierce  dog-flar  dart  his  fultry  ray; 
Though  painted  Iris  gird  the  bluifii  £ky, 
Andfure  portends,that  rattling  ftorms  are  nigh:  40 
©r,  if  the  fair  one  pant  for  fylvan  fame, 
pay  drag  the  meflies  and  provoke  the  game  : 


Nay,  fliould  flie  choofe  to  rifk  the  driving  gale ; 
Or  fleer,  or  row,  or  agile  hand  the  fail :       [bear  5 
No  toil,  though  weak,  though  fearful,  thou  for« 
No  toils  (hould  tire  you,  and  ho  dangers  fcare  : 
Occafion  fmiles,  then  fnatch  an  ardent  kifs ; 
The  coy  may  flruggle,  but  will  grant  the  blifs  : 
The  blifs  obtaiu'd,  the  ficlious  ftruggle  paft  ; 
Unhid,  they'll  clafp  you  iu  their  arms  at  laft.     50 

Poet. 
Alas  I   in  fuch  degenerate  days  as  thefe, 
No  more  love's  gentle  wiles  the  beauteous  pleafe! 
If  poor,  all  gentle  ftratagems  arc  vain  ! 
The  fair  ones  languifli  now  alone  for  gain  { 
O  may  difhonour  be  the  wretch's  fhare. 
Who  firfl  with  hateful  gold  feduc'd  the  fair ! 

Priapus. 

Ye  charming  dames,  prefer  the  tuneful  quire. 
Nor  meanly  barter  heavenly  charms  for  hire. 
What    cannot    fong  1     The    purple    locks    that 

glow'd 
On  Nifus'  head,  harmonious  fong  beftowed  !      60 
What  cannot  drains  ?     By  tuneful  ftraiiis  alone 
Fair  iv'ry,  Pelops,  on  thy  flioulder  flione  1 
While  flars  with  nightly  radiance  gild  the  polcj 
Earth  hoafts  her  oaks,  or  mighty  waters  roll, 
The  fair  whofe  beauty  poets  deign  to  praife. 
Shall  bloom  uninjur'd  in  poetic  lays  : 
While  Ihe  who  hears  not  when  the  mufes  call. 
But  flies  their  fav'rites,  gold's  inglorious  thrali ! } 
Shall  prove,  believe  the  bard,  or  foon  cr  late, 
A  dread  example  of  avenging  fate  I  ye 

Soft  flattering  fongs  the   Cyprian  queen    ap- 
proves ; 
And  aids  the  fuppliant  fwain  v;lth  all  her  lovesa 

Poet. 

The  god,  no  novice  in  th'  intriguing  trade, 
This  anfwer,  Titius,  to  my  queflion  made  : 
But  caution  bids  you  fly  th'  infidious  fair. 
And  paints  the  perils  of  their  eyes  and  air  ; 
Nor  thefe  alone,  devoted  man  fubdue, 
Devoted  man  their  flightefl  adions  woo. 

Be  cautious  thofe  who  lift — but  ye  who  know 
Defire's  hot  fever,  and  contempt's  chill  woe  ;     8» 

Mc   grateful   praife contempt  fhali  pain   nn 

more; 
But  wifti  meet  wifh,  inftrufted  by  my  lore : 
By  various  means,  while  others  feek  for  fameo 
Scoro'd  love  to  couafel  be  my  nobleft  aim, 
3  A  ij 
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Wide  flards  my  gate  for  all — I  rapt  forefee 
The  time,  when  I  love's  oracle  fhall  be  !    [throng, 
When  round  my  feat   fhall   prefs  th'  enamonr'd 
Attend  my  motions,  and  applaud  my  fong. 


Ala<s  my  hopes  are  fl;d,  my  v.-i!es  are  vajn  ; 
The  fair,  I  doac  vn,  treat->  me  with  difdain  ;       ()9 
Yet  f;  are  me,  charmer,  your  diAlain  hetrays 
To  witty  laughter  my  too  boaltful  lays. 
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In  this  elegy  the  poet  confults  Priapus  about  the 
means  to  be  ufed  in  order  to  become  a  favourite 
with  the  fair;  and  that  god.  in  his  anf>\er,  deli- 
vers an  epitome  of  the  art  of  courrfhip. 

However  immoral  fome  parts  of  Priapus's  di- 
reftions  may  be,  there  are  but  too  many  arroog 
the  modern  men  of  gallantry,  who  implicitly 
obey  them  -,  for,  if  the  frarflator  is  not  greatly 
jniftaken,  perjury  in  love-matters  prevails  nov.'  as 
much  in  Britain  as  ever  it  prevailed  in  ancient 
Italy. 

Thofe  who  underfland  the  original,  need  not  to 
be  tp!d  the  reafons  which  obliged  the  tranflator 
to  alter  and  omit  many  paffages  of  this  e.egy, 
which  with  fome  few  others  of  the  fame  {lamp, 
were  probably  thofe  parts  of  Tibuilus,  which 
made  the  pious  Anthony  Poffevin  apply  to  heaven 
in  prayer,  to  preferve  him  from  temptation  when- 
ever he  purpofed  to  read  our  poet. 

Ver.  4.  Priapus  thus  defcribes  himfelf  in  an  an- 
cient author, 

Parum  eft  mihi,  fixi  quod  hie  mifcr  fedem 

Agente  terra  per  caniculam  rimas 

Siticulofam  fuftincns  diu  jeflatem  : 

Parum,  quod  imi  perfluunt  finus  imbre, 

Et  in  capillos  grandines  cadunt  noftros 

JHLorretque  dura  barba  vinda  chryftallo. 

VULP. 

Ver.  II.  ne  vine  in  ime.']  This  was  fo  favou- 
jlte  an  illuftration,  that  Ovid  has  rhrice  inftrtcd  it 
in  his  Art  of  Love.  Lucretius  has  a!fo  twice  in- 
troduced the  drop  of  water  into  his  admirable 
poem  De  Rerum  Natura ;  and  TalTo,  in  bis 
.Amynta,  has  made  it  his  own. 

O  miferello 

Non  difperar  ch'  acquiflerai  coftei ; 
La  lunga  etate  a  1'  omine  di  porre 
Freno  a  i  Leoni,  et  a  le  Tigrc  Hyrcane. 

Ver.  18.  The  ancients  not  only  fwore  by  par- 
ticular divinities,  but  by  thofe  things  which  were 
fup'ofed  to  be  moft  acceptable  to  them.  But 
whence  was  it,  fay»Broekhuj[iu!=,  that  lovers  fwore 
by  the  virgin  goddefs  ?  and  adds  this  wife  folu- 
tion,  "  Credo,  ob  adamatum  Endymiona. 

Minerva  was  fo  fond  of  her  hair,  which  it 
feem»  was  very  fine,  and  fo  highly  refented  all 
riva'.fliip  in  that  particular,  that  flie  turned  tlie 
hair  ot  Medufa,  who  had  preferred  her  own  to 
that  of  the  goddefs,  into  fcrpcntg.  yi^,  Serv,  in 
i.  Ma.  V.  389. 


Before  the  virgins  of  Argos  married,  they  hung 
up  a  lock  of  their  hair  in  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
who  wa^  thought  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  protedt 
the  "  capillitium  puc'Jare."  Broekhufnis  add?, 
"  In  v'cem  puellas  Pailadi  crinem  difponebant  ho- 
norarije  pfecades  " 

YiT.  lO.  Oaths  bind  net  eager  loi<e'\  This  fenti- 
ment  is  introduced  by  Plato  in  his  Sympofium. 

0  as  Si(MTzro»,  6>i  yi  Xiyovftv  ii  rroXXoi  in  xxt  ofi- 
vvyri  ficvu  ^>jy/ti>'fcti  vcc^a  fiat    &.C,  VuLP, 

See  an  epigram  to  the  fame  purpofc  in  Calli- 
machus. 

Ver.  26.  So  Lite  a  ■viBor.']  See  an  admirable  dif- 
fertation  upon  thi-  fu'jcift  hv  the  late  Mr*.  VVeft, 
prefixed  to  his  trarflation  of  Pindar. 

Ver.  sp  It  is  reported  by  naturalifls,  that  fer- 
pents  or  fnakes,  upi  n  eating  a  certain  herb,  called 
Maratos,  caft  their  fkin  and  renew  their  age. 
Ovid  has  a  thought  like  this  in  his  Ars  Amand. 

Anguibus  excutitur  tenei  cum  pelle  vetuflas, 
Nee  faciunt  cervos  cornua  jafta  fcnes; 
Noftra  fine  auxiiio  fugiunt  bona,  &c.  ' 

Lib.  3. 
which  Mr.  Congreve  has  thus  Englifhed, 

The  fnake  hi*  Ikin,  the  deer  his  horns,  may  caft, 
And  both  renew  their  youth  and  vigour  paft ; 
But  no  receipt  can  human  kind  relieve, 
Doom'd  to  decre^id  age  without  reprieve. 

Dart. 

This  is  a  good  poetical  illuftration,  but  philofo- 
phy  difclaims  ic.  Serpents,  and  moft  of  the  rep- 
tile kind,  do  indeed  caft  their  coats  (exuvix),  but 
they  do  not  thereupon  grow  young  again,  no 
more  than  a  bird  docs  after  moulting. 

The  fugacity  of  beauty  is  a  topic  which  almoft 
every  love-writer,  fmcc  the  days  of  Tibuilus.  has 
ufed  to  his  miftrefs  whenever  (he  demurred  ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Prior,  in  his  manner  of  applying  it,  has 
made  it  entirely  his  own. 

Take  heed,  my  dear,  youth  flies  apace; 

As  well  as  Cupid,  time  is  blind; 
Soon  muft  thofe  glnries  of  thy  face 

The  fate  of  vulgar  beauties  find: 
The  thoufand  loves  that  arm  thy  potent  eye, 
Muft  drop  their  quivers,  flag  their  wings,  and  die. 

Ver.  33.  Bacchus  was  much  celebrated,  both 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  for  his  beauty. 
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Anacrenn  honours  Mm  witli  the  epi'het  xaXcs,  and 
Nafo  makes  him  the  following  fine  compliment. 
—  Tibi  cnim  inconfumpta  juventus, 

Tu  puer  xternus,  tu  farmoi"illimu>  ako 

Confpiceris  coclo,  tibi  cum  hue  cornibus  adfta 

Virgintum  caput  eft. 

Apollo's  beauty  is  commonly  known.  Bacchus, 
as  well  as  Cupid  and  Minerva,  is  always  repre- 
f^mted  with  long  yellow  hair;  and  hence  the  epi- 
thet '^rjfox.e/jt.o;,  which  feme  of  the  poets  have  be- 
ftowed  on  him. 

Ver.  37.     Go  pl'ai'd  ivhereer  fit  goes?[     This 
.thought:    is   finely  imitated  by  that  fvvtct  elegiac 
poet  Joannes  Secundus. 
Illiuj  imperio  vente?  patiemur  et  imbres, 

Ibimus  et  folas  node  filente  vias, 
Ncc  grave  frigus  erit,  nee  folftitium,  licet  in  me 

Fervidus  ingeminet  fiJera  ficca  puer 
Ilia  volet  comuem  fibi,  me  quocunque  fequemur 

Qua  via  iiUlla  rotae  pervia  nulla  rati. 

F.I  iii.  Lib.  I. 

Ver  48  the  coy  may  fini^ale]  Horace  has 
beautifully  applied  this  thought  to  l.ycimnia. 

Dura  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  ofcula 
Cervicem,  aut  facih  fjevitia  negat. 

Qua:  pofccnte  magi-  gaudoat  eripi 
interdum  rapere  occupat. 

Bnil'au  has  done  great  juftice  to  this  thought  in 
his  L'Art  Poetique,  Chant.  2.  and  Mr.  Francis 
■ftem»  to  have  caught  the  foul  of  Horace  when  he 
tranflated  it. 

Ver.  65.  If  poetry  beftows  immortality  on 
charms,  which  would  otherwife  fade,  it  is  emi- 
nently the  intereft  of  the  fair  fex  to  keep  well 
•with  the  poets.  Propertius  and  Ovid  impute  to 
their  own  verfes,  what  Tibullu.  more  modeftly 
afcribes  to  poetry  in  general.  Indeed  beauty  is 
the  parent  of  poetry;  and  if  the  Britlfli  bards  have 
furpaffed  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  fuperior  charms  of  our  fair 
country  women 

The  images,  expreflive  of  beauty,  when  immor- 
talized by  long,  ftiould  here  have  been  fuch  as 
were  more  appropriated  to  elegy  ;  for  tliofe,  our 
poet  mentions  on  this  occaCon,  would  better  have 
fuited  paftoral. 

Ver.  74.  Broekhufius  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Titius  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  Titius  Septi- 
mius,  a  man  no  lefs  eminent  for  his  friendfhip 
with'Horace,  than  for  his  real  poetical  abilities; 
and  whom  that  excellent  judge  ot  men,  as  well  as 
of  writingi  thus  charaderizes, 


Quid  Ti;iu3  Rom.ans  brevi  ventunis  in  era? 
I-'indaricl  fontis  qui  not  cxpaluit  haullus, 
Faftidire  lacus  et  rivos  aufu'  apertos  : 
Ut  valet  ?  ut  neminit  nollri  ^  fi;.libnfne  latinig 
rhebanos  aptare  modos  ftudet  aufp.ce  mufa? 
An  tragica  defxvic  et  ampuUatur  in  arte. 

£.  I.  Ep.  3. 

How  fares  my  Titius  ?  Say  when  he  Intends 
To  publifli  ?  Does  he  not  forget  his  friends  ? 
He  w:ho  difJains  the  fprings  of  common  fame, 
And  dauntkfi  quaffs  the  deep  Pindaric  ftream: 
Does  he  defign,  when  all  the  mufe  infpires, 
To  tune  to  Theban  founds  the  Roman  lyres? 
Or,  with  the  tranfports  of  theatric  rage, 
And  its  fonorous  language  fnake  the  ftage  ? 

The  old  Schollaft  accordingly  informs  us,  that 
he  publifhed  both  lyric  paem«  and  tragedies. 
There  is  reafon  alfo  to  think,  that  he  likewifc 
wro-e  comedies;  for  the  fime  Scholiaft  obfcrveij 
on  the  following  line  of  Horace, 

Ut  vincfa  g'omos  furtivx  Pyrrhia  lanae. 

Ef.  13.  S.  I. 

that  the  poet  Titius  introduces  a  fervant  of  the 
name  of  Pyrrhia,  ftealing  a  ball  of  wool  from  her 
miftrefs.  All  his  works  are  unfortunately  loft. 
He  had  a  noble  monument  eredled  to  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aricia,  ten  miles  from  P.ome. 

Barthius,  in  his  Adverfaria,  owns  that  he  did 
not  know  who  the  Titiu?  was,  whom  Horace; 
mentions ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Francis  is  the  more 
exeufably  filent  on  this  article. 

After  all,  it  is  impoffible  for  any  modern  to 
determine,  whether  Horace  and  TibuUus  meant 
the  fame  Titius ;  and  indeed  it  is  of  no  confe- 
quence. 

Ver.  85.  IVidi  Jlands  my  gate  for  all]  This  is 
an  image  borrowed  from  the  pratflice  of  the  Ro- 
man lawyers.  There  is  no  word  in  the  Englifh 
language  which  fully  exprefies  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  verb  "  deducere."  It  implies  that  folicit- 
ous  attendance  which  the  younger  paid  to  men 
of  eminence,  or  clients  to  their  patrons.  To  form 
a  juft  idea  of  this  cuftom,  a  modern  muft  confult 
Juvenal,  and  Cicero  de  petitione  confulatus. 

TlBOLLt-'S. 

Tibullus  probably  had  in  his  thoughts  fome 
verfes  of  Callimachus,  which  Stobseus  (Serm.  II4) 
has  prefcrved- 

TreafKii  V  0  yi^av  xtivo;  ty.aip^drt^eVf 

xovoai  ray  (fiXiovffi,  noi  H  ft.ti  u?l  TOxtllC 

X^'i"'  ''^'  OlKimv  a'/^^ii  ayovfi  h'ety,  f^"^/^ 
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Of  late  T  boafted  I  could  happy  be, 

Refunie  the  man,  and  rot  my  Delia  fee  1 

And  boafts  of  manhood  and  of  blifs  are  vain ; 

Back  to  my  bondage  I  return  again  I 

And  like  a  top  am  whirl'd,  which  boys,  for  fport, 

Lafh  on  the  pavement  of  a  level  court ! 

What  can  atone,  my  fair,  for  crimes  like  thefe? 
I'll  bear  with  patience,  ufe  me  as  you  pleafe  I 
Yet,  by  love's  fhafts,  and  by  your  braided  hair, 
By  all  the  joys  we  ftole,  your  fuppliant  fpare.    lo 
When  ficknefs  dinim'd  of  late  your  radiant  eyes. 
My  refllefs,  fond  petitions  won  the  fkies. 
Thrice  I  with  fulphur  purified  you  round. 
And  thrice  the  rite  with  fongs  th'  enchantrefs 

bound  : 
The  cake,  by  me  thrice  fprinkled,  put  to  flight 
The  death-denouncing  phantoms  of  the  night : 
And  1  nine  times,  in  linen  garbs  array 'd, 
In  filent  night,  nine  times  to  Trivia  pray'd. 
What  did  I  not  ?  Yet  what  reward  have  1 1 
You  love  another,  your  preferver  fly  1  2t> 

He  taftes  the  fweet  effefts  of  all  my  cares, 
iVly  fond  luftrations,  and  my  folemn  prayers. 

Are  thefe  the  joys  my  madding  fancy  drew. 
If  young  ey'd  Health  reftor'd  your  rofy  hue  ? 
1  fondly  thought,  fweet  maid,  oh  thought  in  vain ! 
With  you  to  live  a  blithefome  village-fwain. 
When  yellow  Ceres  alks  the  reaper's  hand, 
Delia  (faid  I)  will  guard  the  reaper's  band  ; 
Delia  will  keep,  when  hinds  unload  the  vine, 
The  choiceft  grapes  for  me,  the  richeft  wine:    3ft 
My  flocks  ftie'U  count,  and  oft  will  fweetly  deign 
To  clafp  fome  prattler  of  my  menial  train  : 


With  piou?  care  will  load  each  rural  flirinc,       "^ 

For  ripen'd  crops  a  golden  fheaf  afiign,  > 

Gates  for  my  fold,  rich  clufters  for  my  vine  :      J 

No,  no  domeflic  care  ftiall  touch  my  foul ; 

You,  Delia,  reign  defpotic  o'er  the  whole  '. 

And  will  IVIeffala  fly  from  pomp  of  ftate, 

And  deign  to  enter  at  my  lowly  gate  ? 

The  choiceft  fruitage  that  my  trees  afl'ord,         40 

Delia  will  cull  herfelf,  to  deck  the  board. 

And  wondering,  fuch  tranfcendcnt  worth  to  fee, 

The  fruit  prefent,  thy  blufhing  handmaid  ftie. 

Such  were  the  fond  chimeras  of  my  brain, 
Which  now  the  winds  have  wafted  o'er  the  maiU;, 

0  power  of  love,  whom  ftill  my  foul  obey'd, 
what  has  my  tongue  againft  thy  mother  faid  ? 
Guiltlefs  of  ill,  unmark'd  with  inceft's  ftain, 

1  ftole  no  garland  from  her  holy  fane  :  49 
For  crimes  like  thefe  I'd  abied;  crawl  the  ground, 
Kifs  her  dread  threfhold,  and  my  forehead  wound. 

But  ye  who,  falfely  wife,  deride  my  pains, 
Beware ;  your  hour  approaches — love  has  chains. 
I've  known  the  young,  who  ridicul'd  his  rage  ; 
Love's  humbleft  vaffals,  when  opprefs'd  with  age: 
Each  art  I've  known  them  try  to  win  the  fair. 
Smooth  their  hoarfe  voice,  and  drels  their  fcanty 

hair ; 
I've  known  them,  in  the  ftreet,  her  m^id  detain, 
And  weeping,  beg  her  to  affift  their  pain. 
At  fuch  prepofterous  love  each  fchool-boy  fncers, 
Shuns,  as  an  omen,  or  purfues  with  fleers.         6 1 

Why  do  you  crufli  your  flave,  fair  queen  of 
joy? 
Deftroying  me,  your  harveft  you  deftroy! 
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TiBBLLOs  had  unfortunately  boafted,  that  De- 
lia had  not  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  him  as  ftie 
imagined.  Being  willing  to  know  the  extent  of 
her  authority,  fhe  forbade  him  her  prefence. 
This  he  at  firft  treated  as  an  order  which  would 
give  him  no  pain  to  comply  with ;  but  he  was 
foon  convinced  of  his  error,  and  found  that  his 
felicity  conGfted  folely  in  her  converfe.  To  rein- 
ftate  himfclf,  therefore,  in  her  good  graces,  the 
following  elegy  was  compofed. 

Ver.  5.  No  poet,  perhaps,  ever  ufed  fewer  fi- 
2tuUs  than  TibuUu;.    The    principal  &bj«4t  a{* 


ways  employed  him  too  much  to  think  of  rcfcrti- 
blances.  Virgil  has  applied  the  fim  "ie  of  the  top 
to  Amata,  in  the  feventh  -ffineid ;  ts  Valerius 
Flaccus  does  to  Medea,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his 
Argonautics.  Things,  of  no  dignity  in  them- 
felves,  become  important  in  the  hands  of  a  real 
poet. 

Ver.  9.  When  the  ancients  begged  a  favour, 
they  generally  enforced  their  entreaties  by  allud- 
ing to  the  objects  which  were  held  in  the  highefk 
efteem  by  thofc  whom  they  petitioned.  In  amo- 
xwi  c«wp«iiiUonS)  alluHons  to  a  perjToxi  beloved 
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'ire  intfoduced  with  mod  propriety.  The  three 
fereat  elegiac  poets  abound  with  many  happy  in- 
ftatices  of  this  kind. 

Ver.  I  a.  Not  only  the  poets,  but  the  phyfi- 
cians,  luppofed,  that  fiilphur  poifefTid  a  purifying 
virtue  ;  whence  probably  it  obtained  the  epithet 
TO  »«(.v.  Indeed,  if  the  infediori  proceeds  ftom 
alkaline  c^r  putrid  miafniata,  the  fleams  of  brim- 
ftone  may  be  jlntidotai. 

Ver.  14.  As  many  difeafes  were  thought  by 
the  ancients  to  fprihg  from  fupernatural  caufes, 
incantation  was  early  introduced  into  medicine. 
This  indeed  was  chiefly  pratftifed  in  Perfia ;  but 
it  foon  fprcad,  infOmuch,  that,  in  the  days  of  Pli- 
ny the  elder,  it  became  fo  common  a  pradice  in 
Britain,  that  the  Perfians  themfelves,  according 
to  that  curious  author,  might  feem  to  have  bor- 
rowed incantation  from  our  anceftors.  "  Britan- 
nia hodie  tarn  attonite  celebrat  tantis  ceremoniis 
ut  dedifTe  Perfis  videri  poffit."        Lil>.  xxx.  C.  t. 

But  had  Pliny  maturely  confidered  the  affair, 
he  would  have  found,  that  as  this,  as  well  as  eve- 
ry other  fuperftition,  is  the  off>pring  of  ignorance 
and  impoflure,  there  was  no  occafi.jn  for  making 
Perfia  its  mother  country. 

Pomponius  Mela  informs  us,  that  at  Sena 
(which  feme  call  a  maritime  tow*  in  Britain,  and 
others  a  Britifh  ifland  oppofite  to  France)  there 
was  a  Gallic  deity,  whole  virgin  prieftefTes  were 
called  Barrigenae;  and  fuppofed  to  have  the 
power,  by  incantation,  (carminihus)  of  raifing 
and  laying  ftornis,  of  curing  difeafes  which  none 
elfe  could  cure,  and  of  predi(aing  events.  He 
adds,  that  they  only  exerted  their  magical  abili- 
ties in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  thofe  fea- 
men  who  came  on  purpofe  to  confult  them. 

Lib.  iii.  C.  6. 
The  ufe  of  magic,  in  the  medical  art,  continued 
long  even  among  the  Chriftians  :    and  there  was 
a   time,   fays  Broekhufius,    when  the  inquifition 
regarded  it  as  a  trifling  trefpafs. 

If  the  ancient  mufic  cured  fo  many,  and  fuch 
Inveterate  difeafes,  as  Pliny,  Aulus  Gellius,  and 
of.hers,  pretend  it  did,  it  mutt  have  been  very  dif-, 
ferent  from  that  of  the  moderns. 

Ver.  15.  This  cake,  which  (as  Servius,  ad  Eel. 
viii.  ver.  8j.  informs  us)  was  made  three  times 
a  year  by  the  veflal  virgins,  was  a  compofition  of 
flour  and  two  kinds  of  fait. 

Ver.  J  7.  Scaliger  was  miftaken,  vrben  he  fup- 
pofed that  thefe  were  infernal  facrifices ;  for  Di- 
ana, who  was  none  of  the  Dii  Inferi,  was  the 
objeft  of  them.  Brcekbuf 

Nothing  was  bound  in  facrifices,  fays  Broek- 
hufius, neither  the  viftim  nor  the  hair,  the  veft- 
ments  nor  feet  ••  It  'is  certain,  too,  that  Servius 
has  afferted  the  fame.  (iEn.  ii.  ver.  133.  &c.) 
And  yet  feme  paffages  may  be  quoted  from  clafljc 
authors,  and  even  from  Virgil,  where  the  hair 
appears  to  have  been  bound  ;  as,  for  inflance,  the 
following  from  the  twelfth  jEneid  : 

Alii  fontemque  igncmque  ferebant, 
Velati  lino,  et  verbena  tempora  vindti. 

JVs  alfo  fee  that  Pido  facrificsd  (^^h.  4.)  with 
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one  foot  bare  only;  and  it  is  known,  tliat  fillets 
were  tied  on  the  vi<Sim.  Dart.^       ^ 

Ver.  18.  Trivia  or  Diana  was  applied  to  in 
difeafes,  on  many  accounts,  but  efpecially  becaufe 
infirm  bodies  were  fuppofed  to  be  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  that  planet.  Gruterns  has  pre- 
ferved  many  addreffes  to  this  goddefs  in  his  in- 
frriptions.  Lovers,  in  particular,  implored  hef 
aflillance.  See  SenecaN  tragedy  of  Hippolitu8 
and  the  fccond  idyllium  of  Theocritus, 

Broelhuf. 
Ver.  25.  No  paffion  makes  more  frequent 
feafls  on  expedlation,  than  love  ;  and  a  v/icked 
wit  has  faid,  that  thefe  ate  the  moa  pleafing 
meals  it  enjoys.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the 
whole  of  tins  palfage  exhibits  a  mofl  amiable 
pidure  of  country  retirement,  wherein  religion, 
love,  and  rural  affairs,  equally  confpire  to  make 
life  truly  clcfirable.  Philofophers  contend,  that 
we  ought  not  to  indulge  too  flacteting  profpcds 
of  futurity,  becaufe,  in  that  cafe,  difappointments 
fall  heavier.  But  although  we  may  grant  that  it 
is  an  error  to  be  too  fanguine  in  our  hopes,  yet, 
when  we  confider  that  hope  was  implanted  in  us 
by  the  all-wife  Creator,  it  will  appear  little  lefs 
than  a  dired  contradicting  of  Providence,  to  fup- 
prefs  it  entirely.  Our  author  was  of  this  opinion. 
There  are  few  paffages  in  the  elegiac  poets  which 
furpafs  this  of  Tibullus,  in  the  warmth,  as  well  as 
delicacy  of  its  colouring. 

Ver.  32.  If  it  be  confidered  with  what  harfh- 
nefs  even  the  better  fort  of  the  Romans  treated 
their  flaves,  the  good-nature,  fo  confpicuous  in 
this  fentiment  of  our  poet,  muft  give  us  an  amia- 
ble idea  of  his  benevolence. 

The  peafants,  mentioned  in  the  text,  were 
naves  born  on  the  eflate.  The  Romans  called 
them  ^erna:, 

Ver.  3. ■5.  TibuUus's  miflrefs  was  net  to  be  em- 
ployed folely  in  avfts  of  economy  ;  devotion  was 
alfo  to  accompany  her  thrift.  The  feveral  offer- 
ings, enumerated  in  the  original,  are  preferved  in 
the  verfion. 

Daps,  according  to  the  ancient  gtammati- 
ans,  fignifies  a  facred  banquet  ;  and  in  this 
fenfe  Tibullus  ufes  it  here.  Paffages,  however, 
occur  in  clafTic  authors,  where  that  word  only- 
means  a  common  entertainment.  M.  Cato,  in 
his  treatife  de  Re  Ruftica,  1.  83.  tells  uSj  that 
the  offering  for  the  health  and  fecundity  of  the 
herds,  might  be  made  either  by  a  ilave  or  by  a 
freedman ;  but  that,  if  they  chofe  to  fucceed  in 
their  petitions,  no  woman  fliould  be  permitted  to 
be  prefent  at  the  Ceremony.  Tibullus  therefore 
judicioufly  omits  that  circumfiancc  of  rural  devo« 
tion. 

Ver.  3;^.  Martial  improperly  applies  this  une 
to  Nemefis. 

UfFit  AmatoremNemefis  lafciva  Tibullum, 
In  tota  juvit  quern  nihil  effe  domo. 

Lib.  xiv.  193. 

Ver.  38.     Can    any  thing  be  more  delicate 
than  this  compliment  to  his  patron,   that  even 
Delia  Wuld  give  hini  no  complete  fetisfailioB. 
3  A  iiij 
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without  Jus  company?  His  love,  indeed,  was 
the  more  violent  paffim;  but  friendftip  for  Mef- 
fala  had  alfo  rooted  itfelf  deep  in  his  heart. 
Strokes  of  this  exquiCte  nature  are  only  to  be  ex- 
pected from  thi;fe  who  have  accefs  to  the  great, 
but  whom  the  great  have  not  infc(5lcd  with  fel- 
fiftinef^.  Mr.  Hammond  has  applied  this  thought 
to  Lord  Cheftcrficld. 
Stanhope  fliall  come  and  grace  his  rural  friend ; 

Delia  {h:A[  wonder  at  her  noble  gueft, 
With  blufhing  awe  the  riper  fruit  commend, 
And  for  her  hufband's  patron  cull  the  befl. 

EI.  13. 
It  is  aftoniihing,  that  a  late  critic  did  not  make 
Milton  indebted  to  our  author  for  the  manner  in 
which  that  great  poet  reprefented  Eve  attending 
on  the  angel  Gabriel.  Many  of  his  alleged  imi- 
tations are  not  half  fo  well  founded.  But  one 
who  dealt  in  the  rubbifli  of  Staphorftius  and 
Foxius,  could  have  no  tafte  for  the  elegancies  of 
Tibullus 

Ver.  48.   This  is  fuch  an  appeal  to  heaven,  as 
mufl  appear  very  becoming  in  a  perfon  confcious 
of  his  own  innccence.     The  ancients  imagined, 
that  difafters  were  infl^dled  by  the  gods  on  mor- 
tals, as  a  punifliment  only  for  their  failing  in  the 
duties  of  religi'  n  :    But  experience  fliows  us,  that 
the  beft  men  are  often  expofed  to  the  greateft  ca- 
lamities.    Prior  has  put  a  fine  appeal  of  this  kind 
into  the  mouth  of  Emma,  in  that  beautiful  poem 
of  bis,  intituled  Henry  and  Emma. 
Let  envious  jealoufy,  and  canker'd  fpight, 
Produce  my  anions  to  fevered  light. 
And  tax  my  open  day  and  fecret  night : 
Did  e'er  my  eye  an  inward  thought  reveal, 
Which  angels  might  not  hear,  or  virgins  tell  ? 
And  haft  thou  in  my  condu(ft,  Henry,  known. 
That  1,  of  all  mankind,  have  lov'd  but  you  alone.? 


Ver.  so.  Who  can  read  thefe  ancient  fuperfti- 
tious  penances,  and  not  agree  with  Dr.  Middle- 
ton,  that  the  Romilh  church  is  the  dauehter  of 
the  Pagan  ?  ^ 

According  to  Broekhufius,  the  beating  the  head 
againft  the  facred  threlbold,  was  an  expiatory  ce- 
remony brought  from  JEgypt  along  with  the 
goddefs  Ifis.  This  is  the  only  paffage  of  anti- 
quity, where  this  extraordinary  rite  is  mention- 
ed; from  whence  that  commentator  concludes, 
that  it  neither  prevailed  long,  nor  was  generally 
received,  at  Rome, 

Ver.  J4.  The  original  is  varioufly  read  by  edi- 
tors :  that  which  the  tranflator  has  retained,  was 
the  corredion  of  Scaliger,  and  is  approved  of  by 
Broekhufius. 

Among  the  few  natural  defcriptions  to  be 
found  in  the  Paftur  Fido,  the  following,  which 
exprelTes  the  miferies  to  which  an  old  man  is  fub- 
jed,  is  one  of  the  chief. 

Non  c  pena  maggiore 

Cb'  en  vecchie  membra  il  p:zzicor  d'  amore. 

— S'e  ti  guinge  in  quella  fredda  etatc 
Ove  il  proprio  difetto 
Piu  che  la  colpa  alirui  fpeffo  fi  piagnc 
Al'  bora  infupportabili  e  mortali 
Son  le  fue  p.'agge,  al'  hor  le  pene  acerbe : 
Al'  hor  fi  pieta  tii  cerchi,  male 
Se  non  la  trovi,  e  fe  la  trovi  peggio,  &c. 

Ver.  61.  Spitting,  the  ceremony  ufed  in  the 
text,  was  fuppofed  a  prefervative  againft  bad 
omens,  and  is  a  gentler  method  than  thofe  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  profound  authors  of  the  fifteenth 
and  fixteenth  centuries  as  charms  againft  witch- 
craft, which  was  to  give  a  gafti  with  a  knife  on 
any  part  of  the  face  above  the  organs  of  refpira- 
tion.  *^ 
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W  iTH  wine  I  ftrove  to  footh  my  love-ficfc  foul, 
But  vengeful  Cupid  dafti'd  with  tears  the  bowl : 
All  mad  with  rage,  to  kinder  nymphs  I  flew ; 
But  vigour  fled  me,  when  I  thought  on  you. 
Balk'd  of  the  rapture,  from  my  arms  they  run, 
iiwear  I'm  devoted,  and  my  converfe  fhun  ! 

By  what  dire  witchcraft  am  I  thus  betray'd  ? 
Your  face  and  hair  unnerve  me,  matchlefs  maid  : 
Not  more  celeftial  look'd  the  fea-born  fair, 
Keceiv'd  by  Peleus  from  her  pearly  chair.  10 

A  rich  admirer  his  addriffes  paid, 
And  brib'd  my  miftrefs  by  a  beldam's  aid. 
From  you  my  ruin,  curft  procurefs,  rofc  ; 
"What  imprecations  fhall  avenge  my  woes^ 


May  heaven,  in  pity  to  my  fufferings,  fhed 
Its  keeneft  mifchief  on  your  plotting  head  .' 
rhe    ghofts    of   thofe   you  robb'd  of  love's  de- 
light. 
In  horrid  vifions  haunt  your  irkfome  night ! 
And,  on  the  chimney,  may  the  boding  owl 
Your  reft  difturb,  and  terrify  your  foul  !  jO 

By  {amine  ftung,  to  church-yards  may  you  run; 
There,  feaft  on  offals,  hungry  wolves  would  fliun! 
Or  howling  frantic,  in  a  tatter'd  j^own ; 
Fierce  maftifTs  bate  you  through  each  crowded 
town  I 
*Tis  done  !  a  lover's  curfe  the  gods  approve* 
But  kccntft  vengeance  fires  the  queen  of  love' 
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L«ave  then,  my  fair,  the  crafty  venal  jade : 
What  paflion  yields  not,  when  fuch  foes  invade  ? 
Your  hearts,  ye  fair,  docs  modeft  merit  claim  ? 
Though  fmall  his  fortune*,  feed  his  pentle  flame  ; 
For,  genuine  love's  foft  raptures  would  you  know? 
Thefe  raptures  merit  can  alone  beilow  :  3  a 


The  fons  of  of  ulence  are  folly's  care, 

But  want's  rough  child  isfenfe,  and  honour's  heir. 

In  vain  we  fing — the  gate  flill  bolted  (lands: 
Come,  vengeance,  let  us  burft  its  fuUen  bands. 
Learn,  happy  rival,  by  my  wrongs  to  know 
Your  fate,  fince  fortune  governs  all  below. 
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TiBULLus's  miftrefs  had,  It  would  feem, 
fiiown  too  great  a  regard  to  a  richer  gallant. 
This  gave  our  poet  uncommon  uneafinefs ;  to 
conquer  which,  he  not  only  had  recourfe  to  the 
bottle,  though  otherwife  temperate,  but  even  at- 
tempted to  forget  her  ungenerous  behaviour  in 
the  company  of  the  fair.  Experience,  however, 
foon  convinced  him,  that  nothing  could  make 
him  either  forget,  or  be  happy  without  her;  and 
gave  occafion  to  this  poem. 

Some  editors  have  moft  injudicioufly  tacked 
this  elegy  to  the  former. 

Ver.  6.  "  Devovere,"  the  word  of  the  original, 
properly  fignifies,  "  frigore  ferire  eam  partem, 
qua  virifumus;  ut  quantumvis  cupiamus,  tamcn 
niinime  polTumus."  The  French  call  it  "  nouer 
reguilielte;"  and  the  doAors  of  the  canon  law 
fay,  that  fuch  people  are  "  frigidi  et  malificiati." 

JBroei. 

Ovid  has  Informed  us  of  the  various  means  by 
which  fuch  an  imbeciUity  may  be  produced. 
Num  mea  theffalico  languent  devota  veneno 

Corpora.'  Num  mifcro  carmen  et  herba  nocent? 
Sagave  punicea  defixit  ni.mina  cera 

£t  medium  tenues  in  jecur  egit  acus. 

Lib.  Hi.  £1.  7. 
So  Cmilar  is  faperftition  in  all  ages. 

Apuleius  Celfus  gravely  prefcribes  a  remedy, 
by  which  the  "  vincula  veneris"  may  be  untied. 
Lib.  de  Medic.  Herb.  c.  7.  See  a  curious  ftory 
of  this  kind,  which  Herodotus  relates  ef  Amafis, 
the  Egyptian  king,  in  his  Euterpe. 

Ver.  8.  The  hair  here  mentioned  by  our  poet, 
is  that  of  a  yellow  colour,  "  flava  coma ;"  and, 
indeed,  yellownefs  may  with  propriety  be  cailled 
the  clafllcal  colour  of  hair,  fince  fome  of  the 
greatefl:  beauties  of  antiquity,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, are  reprefented  ^y  the  poets  with  this  fort 
of  hair.  So  variable  are  our  ideas  of  beauty ! 
The  Italians,  however,  even  to  this  day,  praife 
•'  chiome  d'oro."  See  a  curious  differtation  on 
this  fubje(5l  by  Jo.  Arntzenius,  intituled  "  De  co- 
lore et  tindura  comarum,"  &.c. 

Ver.  10.  The  heathen  poets,  in  comparing  a 
perfon  to  any  of  their  deities,  had  a  fure  method 
of  giving  the  reader  a  pidture  of  that  perfon,  as 
the  ftatues  of  their  gods  were  .laiown  to  every 
one,  and  their  features  afcertained ;  and  this,  fays 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  Polynietis,  is  one  rea- 


fon,  why  fimilies  of  this  kind  are  fo  frequent  m 
ancient  authors.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Ti- 
buUus  has  not  left  us  more  of  thefe  refemblances. 
The  few  he  has  given  u«,  are  exquifite ;  but  hi» 
heart  was  too  engaged  to  wander  abroad  for  fo- 
reign ornamcnTs.  Propertius  and  Ovid  abound 
with  them.  The  modern  poets  alfo  feem  fond  of 
the  fame  kind  of  comparisons,  though  they  have 
not  the  fame  advantages,  in  this  refpedt,  as  the 
ancients.  Valerius  Flaccus  gives  us  a  fhort  but 
beautiful  pidlure  of  Thetis,  when  going  to  be 
married,  in  the  firft  book  of  his  Argonautics. 
The  reader  may  alfo  fee  CatuUus's  fine  poem  on 
the  fame  fubjedl.  Poem.  6». 

Ver.  16.  The  original,  literally  interpreted, 
runs  thus  :  May  (he  eat  raw  flefii  with  a  bloody 
mouth,  and  drink  melancholy  liquors  mixed  with 
much  gall.  This  was  no  fmall  curfe,  if  the  pro- 
cu  relies  of  old  liked  good  cheer  as  well  as  the 
modern  Ofterhood.  Ovid  has  concifely  imitated 
this  imprecation. 
Di  tibi  dent  nullos  lares  inopemque  fenedlain, 

Et  longas  hyemes,  perpetuamque  Ctim. 

Propertius  carries  his  malice  ftill  farther. 
Terra  tuum  fpinis  obducat  lena  fepnlcrum 
Et  tua,  quod  non  vis,  fentiat  umbra  fitim. 

The  ancients  believed,  that  nothing  could  pre- 
vent the  curfes  of  a  perfon,  unjuflly  injured,  from 
taking  efFctSl.  Of  all  the  moderns,  no  poet  fur- 
palTes  Oldham  in  thefe  fort  of  imprecations. 
Vujpius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet  wiflies  the 
bawd  to  be  affecfted  with  that  fpecies  of  madnefs, 
which  makes  the  difeafed  think  themfelves  meta- 
morphofed  into  wolves.     This  is  far-fetched. 

Ver.  aa.  Commentators  are  greatly  divided  in 
their  interpretations  of  this  paflage.  The  true 
meaning  feems  to  be  this :  The  Romans  had  pri- 
vate feafts  upon  the  death  of  their  friend.s,  called 
"  Silicernia,"  from  "  Silcx"  and  "  Cjena,"  or 
fupping  upon  a  ftone ;  part  of  which  they  eat, 
and  left  the  reft  on  the  tomb  for  the  gholls  to 
feed  upon.  And  therefore  it  became  proverbial, 
on  extreme  mifery,  to  fay,  that  one  got  his  viffluaU 
from  the  tombs.  Dart, 

Ver.  39,  This  thought  Is  one  of  the  leaft  deli- 
cate in  TibuJlus;  and  ther^ore  the  tranflator  has 
not  only  omitted  it,  but  given  a  different  turn  t* 
the  whole  palTage  from  "  pauper  erit,"  &c. 


^4« 

Ver.  35.  — ile  gate  pit  Lit  iJ funds,']  The  word 
ufed  in  the  original,  Servius  (Ad.  Lib.  i.  JS^n.  v. 
127.)  derives  from  "  fatim  hifccre." 

Ver.  36.  The  young  people,  both  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  when  they  went  to  vifit  their  miftrelTts 
at  night,  often  carried  torches  along  with  them, 
to  burn  the  duors  of  thofe  who  fhould  refufe  to 
grant  them  admittance.  This  boifterous  piece  of 
gallantry,  which  the  modern  fpirits  call  beating 
the  rounds,  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  anfwer  made 
by  one  of  the  family  of  Huntly,  who  was  taken 
prifoner  at  the  battle  of  MuHelburgh,    to  the 
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Duke  of  Somerfet,  in  confequer.C!;  of  that  Dute'l 
having  aflceJ  his  prifoner,  how  he  flood  affedked 
to  the  marriage  between  Edward  V[.  and  the 
young  Mary  of  Scotland  :  "  I  have  no  objedtion, 
my  Lord  Duke,  to  the  match,  but  like  not  your 
method  of  courtlhip." 

Ver.  37.  Learn y  happ^  rival.''\    The  original, 
Mca  furta  timeto, 

Broekhufius  thus  wifely  interprets,  Be  affured 
that  fortune  and  woman  are  mutable,  as  you 
yourfelf  will  foon  experience. 
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L,ovi  ftill  invites  me  with  a  fmiling  eye  ! 
Beneath  his  fmiles  what  pains  and  anguifli  lie? 
Yet  fince  the  gods,  dread  power,  muft  yield  to 

thee  ! 
What  laurels  canft  thou  gain  from  conquering  me? 
Me  Delia  lov'd  ;  but  by  thy  fubtle  wiles. 
The  fair,  in  fecret,  on  another  fmiles  : 
That  my  fufpicion's  falfe,  'tis  true,  fhc  fwears; 
And  backs  her  imprecations  with  her  tears  1 
Falfe  fair,  your  oaths,  and  fyren  tears  refrain  ; 
Your  fyren  tears,  and  oaths  no  credit  gain  ;        10 
For  when  your  lord  fufpetfled  me  of  yore, 
As  much  you  wept,  as  many  oaths  you  fwore. 

Yet   wherefore   blame   1  love?  the  blame   is 
mine  ; 
I,  wretched  I,  firft  taught  her  to  defign ! 
I  firft  inftru<fled  her,  her  fpies  to  foil  ! 
Back  on  myfelf  my  wanton  arts  recoil : 
Herbs  of  rare  energy  my  flcill  fupplied, 
All  marks  of  too-fond  gallantry  to  hide  ! 
Alore  artful  now,  alone  the  wanton  lies; 
And  new  pretexts  her  cozening  brains  devife.  20 

Uncautious  lord  of  a  too  cunning  fpoufe  1 
Admittance  grant  me,  fhe  fliall  keep  her  vows  I 
Be  warn'd,  my  friend,  obferve    her  when  her 
tongue  [young; 

Commends    in    wanton   phrafe   the   gay-drefs'd 
O  let  her  not  her  heaving  bofom  bare, 
iExpos'd  to  every  fop's  immodeft  flare. 
When  leaning  on  the  board,  with  flowing  wine. 
She  fcems  to  draw  fome  inconfiderate  line  ; 
Take  heed,  take  heed  (I  know  the  warning  true), 
Thefe  random  lines  afTign  an  interview.  30 

l^or  let  your  wife  to  fanes  fo  frequent  roam, 
A  modeft  wife's  beft  temple  is  at  home : 
But  if  your  prohibitions  are  all  vain, 
Cive  me  the  hint,  I'll  dodge  her  to  the  fane ; 
What  though  the  goddefs  fnatch  my  curious  fight, 
I'll  bring  her  wanton  privacies  to  light. 

Some  gem  (he  wore,  I'd  oft  pretend  to  view, 
But  fqueez'd  her  fingers  unperceiv'd  of  you  : 
Oft  with  full  racy  bowls  I  feal'd  your  eyes. 
Water  my  bcv'ridge,  and  ebtain'd  the  prize.    40 
Y'et  fince  I  tell,  forgive  the  pranks  I  play'd. 
Love  prompted  all,  an^  love  rnvft  b^  obcy'd ! 


Nay,  'twas  at  me  (be  now  the  truth  avow'd) 
Your  watchful  maftiff  us'd  to  bark  fo  loud ; 
But  now  fome  other,  with  infidious  wait, 
Intent  obferves  each  creaking  of  your  gate, 
At  which,  whoever  of  the  houfe  appears. 
Faffing,  the  mein  of  quick  difpatch  he  wears ; 
But  comes  again,  the  minute  they  remove, 
And  coughs,  fure  fignal  of  impatient  love!         50 

What  boots,  though  marriage  gave  a  wife  fo 
fair, 
If  carelefs  you,  or  (he  eludes  your  care  ? 
While  men  are  artful,  and  your  wife  can  feign, 
Vain  are  your  brazen-bolts,  your  maftiffs  vain. 

Cold  to  the  raptures  of  the  genial  bed, 
She  lays  the  fault  upon  an  aching  head  : 
'  i  is  falfe  ;  the  wanton  for  fome  other  fighs  ; 
From  this,  her  coolnefs,  this,  her  aches  arife. 

Then,  then  be  warn'd,  Intruft  her  to  my  care ; 
Whips,  chains  I  laugh  at,  if  you  grant  my  prayer. 
"  Hence    from   my    ward,  ye   fparkilh  effenc'd 

"  beaux ; 
"  Illegal  love  oft  fprings  from  effenc'd  clothes." 
Where'er  flie  walks,  not  diflant  I'll  attend; 
And  guard  your  honour  from  the  cafual  friend  1 
"  Off,  gallants,  off:  for  fo  the  gods  ordain, 
"  So,  the  dread  prieflefs  in  unerring  flrain !" 
(When  holy  fury  fires  the  frantic  dame, 
She  mocks  all  torture, and  exults  in  flame; 
Her  fnow-white   arms  and  heaving  brcaft  flie 

tears ; 
And  with  the  gufliing  gore  Bellona  fmears ;      70 
Deep  in  her  fide  fhe  plants  the  glittering  fword  ; 
And  the  dread  goddefs  prompts  each  fateful  word.) 
"  Ye  youths   beware,  nor   touch   whom  Cupid 

"  guards, 
"  Unpunifti'd  none  attempt  his  gentle  wards  : 
"  As  my  blood  flows,  and  a»  thefe  afhes  fiy ; 
"  Their  wealth  (hall  perilh,  and  their  manhooi 
«  die." 

She  menac'd  then  the  fair,  with  dreadful  pain ; 
E'en  were  you  guilty,  may  her  threats  be  vain  : 
Not  on  your  own  account ;  your  mother's  age, 
Your  worthy  mother,  deprecates  my  rage  :        80 
When  love  and  fortune  frail'd,  her  gentle  aid 
Oft  mc  condu(a«d  to  tbe  blooming  m*id  j 


EL 

iVty  footrtcps,  wakeful,  from  afar  (he  knew, 
Unbarr'd  the  gate,  nor  fear'd  the  nightly  dew 
Half  of  my  life's  long  thread  I'd  pleas'd  refign 
IS-ly  fv/eet  condutSrefs,  could  I  lengthen  thine 
Still,  ftill,  though  much  abus'd,  I  Delia  prize  ; 
She's  ftill  thy  daughter,  and  enchants  my  eyes. 

Yet  though  no  coy  cimarr  inveft  the  fair  ; 
Nor  veftal  fillet  bind  her  auburn  hair ; 
Teach  her  what  decent  modefty  requires  ; 
To  crown  my  fire,  alone,  with  equal  fires. 
Me  too  confine ;  and  if,  in  wanton  praife 
Of  other  maids,  my  tongue  luxuriant  ftrays; 
Let  thy  fufpicion  then  no  limits  know, 
Infult  me,  fpurn  me,  as  thy  greatefl  foe  ! 
But  if  your  jealoufies  are  built  in  air, 
And  patient  love  your  ufagc  cannot  bear; 
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What  wrath  may  perpetrate,  tny  foul  alarms ; 
For  wrath,  I  warn  you,  heeds  not  female-charms. 
Nor  yet  be  chafte,  from  mean  unamorous  fear  ; 
Be  Hill  mod  modeft,  when  I  am  not  near.       loa 

For  thofe,  whom  neither  wit,  nor  worth  fecureji 
Cfrow  old,  unpitied,  pahfy'd,  worthlefs,  poor  ; 
Yet  with  each  fervile  drudgery  they  drive, 
90     To  keep  their  being's  wretchednefs  alive  ! 

The  gay  regard  their  woe,  with  laughing  eyes; 
Swear  they  deferve  it,  and  abfolve  the  ftics 
Nor  Venus  lefs  exults  I  "  May  fuch  a  fate, 
"  (From  heaven  (he  prays)   upon  th'  isconftant 
"  wait."  113 

The  fame  my  wifh !  but  O,  may  we  two  prove. 
In  age,  a  pattern  of  unalter'd  love  I 
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The  poet  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  that  he 
had  a  rival  in  the  aifeiftions  of  Delia;  and  not- 
withftanding  all  her  affeverations  to  the  contrary, 
was  fo  hurried  on,  in  this  elegy,  as  to  let  her  huf- 
band  into  the  whole  fecret  of  their  intimacy.  Had 
not  Tibullus  been  under  the  influence  of  a  mad- 
dened jealoufy,  he  mud  foon  have  recollefted,  that 
this  confeffion  mud  for  ever  terminate  all  his  hopes 
from  that  quarter ;  but  fo  very  far  was  our  poet 
from  perceiving  this,  that  after  an  apology,  which 
to  every  hufband  could  not  but  appear  highly  im- 
pertinent, he  propofes  to  him  to  be  received  into 
his  family,  and  to  become  a  fpy  on  Delia's  adlions. 
Ovid  judly  obferves  on  this  overture  of  Tibullus, 

Denique  ab  incauto  nimium  petit  ille  marito. 

Ver.  I.  This  cenfure  of  love  is  highly  paflion- 
ate.  Jealoufy,  like  certain  difeafes,  converts  the 
mod  wholefome  nouridiment  into  bad  humours. 
The  defcription  probably  alludes  to  the  mafks 
worn  by  love  on  the  ftage,  viz.  an  infant's  face, 
with  the  head  and  claws  of  a  lion  behind. 

Ver.  4.  Virgil,  in  the  following  lines,  feems  to 
have  imitated  this  paflage  of  our  poet. 

Magnum  et  memorabile  nomen 
Una,  dolo  divum,  fi  fcemina  viita  duorum  eft  ! 

This  Mr.  Addifon  fomewhere  calls  the  wittieft 
thought  in  the  ^neid.     But  is  not  the 

Attollens  humeris  famamque  et  fata  nepotuni 

in  the  fame  poem,  even  more  epigrammatic  ? 

Ver.  II.  Ovid  hints  at  this  incredulity  of  our 
poet  in  his  trid. 

Credere  juranti  durum  putat  efle  Tibullus. 

Lii>.  2. 

Thfife  who  have  been  jointly  engaged  in  aftions, 
which  it  has  been  necellary  to  conceal  by  lies,  or 
perjury,  eaa  uev$r  aftsrw^d?  haY«  a  Uiorough 


confidence  in  eaeb  other,  .9o  void  of  foundatJOD 
is  the  friendfliip  of  the  wicked. 

Ver.  14.  Thefe  thoughts  Ovid  has  copied  In 
various  places  of  his  amorous  writings.  The  la- 
borious Broekhufius  having  colledted  from  Pliny 
the  names  of  thofe  herbs,  which  were  fuppofed  to 
produce  the  effeds  mentioned  in  the  text,  the 
reader,  if  he  is  curious  in  thofe  matters,  may  con- 
fult  him,  p.  123. 

The  fame  critic  is  alfo  very  full  on  the  "  mor- 
tiunculffi"  of  the  original,  calling  them,  no  doubr, 
very  fagacioufly,  the  certain  marks  of  folid  joy. 

Ver.  22.  Some  editors  change  the  "  minus"  of 
the  original  into  «'  nihil,"  and  thus  explain  the 
paffage.  "  If  you  keep  your  wife  from  the  com- 
pany of  other  men,  I  (hall  be  the  lefs  difpleafed  to 
be  debarred  her  prefence ;  it  depends  therefore 
entirely  upon  yourfelf,  to  prevent  my  approach- 
ing her."  "  Servare,"  underftood  in  this  man- 
ner, is  the  fame  with  "  infpicere,  obfervare,  oculis 
notare."  _  But  this  interpretation,  notwithdand- 
ing  Virgil  and  Valerius  Flaccus  ufe  "  fervare"  in 
that  fenfe,  is  more  ingenious  than  jud,  being  con- 
traditfledby  the  fequel  of  the  elegy.  One  of  the 
bed  methods  of  finding  out  the  fenfe  of  any  ob- 
fcure  paflage,  is  to  compare  it  with  other  parts  o£ 
the  original. 

Ver.  31.  It  was  not  lawful  for  men  to  inform 
thenifelves  of  the  real  name  of  the  "  bona  dea." 
Her  facriftccs,  called  by  Cicero  the  mod  ancient 
and  occult  of  any  in  Rome,  were  performed  once 
a-year  by  the  veftal  virgins  in  that  conful's  houfe, 
where  the  fafces  happened  to  be  depofited,  "  quo 
meofe  facrum  fiebat  pro  populo  univerfo."  Du- 
ring the  celebration  of  this  folemnity,  not  only 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  and  all  other  men,  were 
excluded,  but  their  very  pictures  and  datues  were 
carefully  concealed.  It  was  believed,  that  a  fud- 
den  blindnefs  would  be  infliifled  upon  any  man, 
who,    on    that  occaficn,  however  acsidcntally, 
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fliould  view  tliofc  myfteries.  It  it  true  indeed, 
that  the  adventure  of  Ciodiu'^  might  have  convin- 
ced evtn  tht  vuigai,  of  the  folly  and  fiipsrfniion 
of  fuch  an  ap,  rrhenfion  :  ytt  was  the  attempt  it- 
felf  rfgardcii  by  all  as  the  height  of  prtifanation ; 
and  if  that  turbuieuuy  franric  nobleman  commit- 
ted, at  that  time,  in  Ca-far's  houfe,  the  crimes 
with  which  Cicero  charges  him,  Caelar  ■wa<i  in  the 
right  to  divLfce  Pompcia  :  as  tae  reafon  he  gave 
for  if,  viz.  that  Caslar's  wife  was  not  to  be  fuf- 
pe6led,  ou^'ht  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  refult  of 
that  delicacy  and  fujerjority  of  genius,  which 
raifed  him,  even  in  douieflic  matters,  above  the 
Jevel  of  other  men. 

Ver.  34.  Scaliger,  from  the  word  "  aram," 
which  is  iound  in  many  of  the  old  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions, conjcdlures,  that  the  worfhip  mentimed  in 
the  text,  niufl  have  been  at  the  conful's  houfe; 
and  infers,  that,  as  none  but  women  of  the  firft 
rank  had  admittance  there,  Delia  mud  have  been 
a  woman  of  fafhion.  BroekhuCus,  on  the  other 
hand,  fupported  by  an  almoft  equal  number  of 
editions  and  M3S.  read  "  aras,"  and  coiKends, 
that  TibuUus  meant  by  that  expreflion,  one  of  the 
two  public  temples  in  Rome  dedicated  to  the 
"  bona  dea,"  allegir.g,  that  Delia  was  a  "  muli- 
ercula  imi  ordinis"  But  fhould  not  BroekhuCus 
have  conCdered,  that  the  poets  often  ufe  the  plu- 
ral number  for  the  lingular.  Vid.  El.  ii.  Lib.  a. 
Lin.  I. 

According  to  P.  ViiSor,  the  "  bona  dea"  had 
two  temples,  one  in  the  lith,  and  the  other  in 
the  13th  region  of  Rome.  I'his  flood  on  that  part 
of  the  Aventic  Hill,  which  was  called  Remuria  ; 
and  that  at  the  foot  of  the  fame  hill,  whence,  as 
BroekhuCus  remarks,  it  received  the  appellation 
ef  Subfasana. 

Ver.  37.  In  Helen's  fine  epiftle  to  Paris,  there 
is  a  thought  of  the  fame  kind. 

Tu  modo  me  fpetftas  oculis  lafcive  protervis 

Quos  vix  inflames  lumina  noftra  ferunt, 
Et  mi'do  fufpiras,  modo  pocula  proxima  nobis 

Sumis,  quoque  bibi,  tu  quoque  parte  bibis. 
Ah  quoties  digitis,  quoties  ego  tefta  notavi 

Signa  fupercilio  pene  loquenti  dari, 
St  faepe  extimui  ne  vir  meus  ilia  videret 

Non  fatis  occultis  erubuique  notis. 

Which  is  thus  Engliftied  by  Dryden. 

Sometimes  you'd  Cgh,  fometimes  diforder'd  Aand, 
And  with  unufual  ardour  prefs  my  hand, 
Contrive  juft  after  me  to  drink  the  glaft, 
Kor  would  you  let  the  leaft  occaOon  pafa, 
Which  oft  I  fear'd,  I  did  not  mind  alone, 
And  blufhing  fat  for  things  which  you  have  done. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  fuppofe,  that  Ovid  bor- 
rowed the  thought  from  Tibullus;  for  thefe  are 
ftratagems  which  have  been  praflifed  by  lovers  in 
all  ages. 

Ver.  40.  BroekhuCus,  whom  few  commenta- 
tors have  exceeded   in  the  knowledge   of  ancient 
cuftoms  of  no  moment,  informs  us,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  challenging  to  drink,  was  afalhion  derived 
7 
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to  Rome  from  Greece.  See  the  verf«s  which 
I  StoboELis  (Serm  xvi.)  has  prcferved,  fai  1  to  be 
,  wr.tter,  hy  Panyafis  the  poet,  who  wi<^  either  un- 
I  cle  or  couQn.;j;erman  to  Herndotus  the  hiflorian. 

Accordin^:  to  I'hc  phraftus,  (as  Pliny  remarks, 
I.  j6.  c.  21.)  your  bcon  companions  of  Greece   in  : 
their  drinking-matches,  ufed   the   powder  of  pu- 
mice, which  had  this  recommendatory  propcrtjr,  1 
that   they  ran    a    riik  of  their   l.ves,   uijicfs  they  ' 
fwallowed  after  it  an  immenft  quantity  of  wine  ; 
for  fo  cold  is  the  pumice,  adds  he,  that  a  little  of 
it  being  thrown  into  muft,  will  ftop  its  ferment- 
ing. 

Ver.  41.  "  Excufatio  quam  frequens,  turn  fri- 
vola,"  exclaims  the  good  BroekhuCus. 

Ver.  61.  Our  poet's  natural  heat  of  difpoCtion, 
tranfports  him  to  think,  that  he  is  again  adiiiitted 
to  the  guardianfiiip  of  Delia  ;  and  the  more  to  in- 
fluence her  hufband  to  intruft  Delia  to  his  care, 
he  makes  heaven  and  Bellona  denounce  vengeance 
againft  any  gallant,  who  fliould  make  advances  to 
her  whilfl  abroad. 

In  the  defcription  of  Bellona's  prieflefs  (which 
refembles  what  we  are  told  of  Baal's  priefts  in  the 
firft  book  of  Kings,  c.  18. 1,  our  author's  language 
rlfes,  and  fliows,  that  what  Quintilian  applied  to 
A'cseus,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  faid  of  Ti- 
bullus. "  Si  in  lufus  et  amorcs  defcendat,  majo- 
ribus  tamen  aptior  eft." 

The  Bellonarii  were  fortune-tellers ;  and  their 
high  prieft,  according  to  Juvenal,  was  an  eunuch. 
They  flrolled  about  the  ftreets,  forboding  difcafes, 
&c.  Thefe  the  fuperftitious  were  fain  to  avert, 
by  donations  of  eggs,  and  a  particular  C(>loure-d 
raiment,  called  zcrampelina,  which,  vvhen  hung 
up  in  the  temple  of  their  goddefs,  had,  it  feen.s, 
the  power  of  averting  thoft  calamities,  with  which 
the  donor  had  been  menaced.  Vid.  Juv.  Sat.  vi. 
Lin.  526. 

Ver.  68.  SLe  mods  all  to'-ture.]  Literally,  fhe 
dreads  not  the  twifted  lafli,  which,  according  to 
BroekhuCus,  was  the  "  flagelium"  with  wliich 
Bellona  ufed  to  fl'>g  her  votaries  into  madnefs, 
whence  they  received  the  appellations  of  "  enthe- 
ati  et  fanatici." 

Ver.  78.  E'en  "were  you  guilty.']  In  the  original, 

Si  tamcn  admlttas,  Ct  tamen  ilia  levis. 

This  pafTage  is  difficult.  We  have  followed  the 
interpretation  of  BroekhuCus.  Vulpius  thus  ex- 
plains it.  "  Conniveat  delidto,  nee  extemplo  ve- 
lit  fupplicium  fumere. 

Ver.  86.  The  focial  and  benevolent  palfions  arc 
every  where  refplendent  in  our  poet ;  and  thefe 
*in  fome  meafure  ought  to  compenfate  for  his  a. 
morous  failings.  Let  it  be  confidercd,  that  Au- 
guftus  himfelf  wrote  fome  obfcene  poems :  Ex. 
ample,  however,  is  no  juftification  of  vice. 

Ver.  89.  By  the  "  ftola"  and  "  vitta"  mention- 
ed in  the  original,  the  good  Cyllenius  "  facerdo- 
tum  integritatem,  et  matronarum  pudicitiam,  in- 
telligebat."  But  Broekhufius  peremptorily  in- 
Cfts  upon  it,  that  Delia  was  "  libertinas  condition- 
is,"  becaufe  virgins  and  matrons  "  (matroni)" 
wore  the  "  ftola"  and  5'  vitta."  And  yet  it  i«  cer- 
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tain,  that,  dancers  and  citharxdi  wore  alfo  that 
garb. 


r4> 


Ver.  99.  IV' at  -wrath  may  perMrate.]  The  li- 
teral interpretation  is  as  follows  ;  And  if  I  be 
thous^ht  to  have  committed  any  fault,  and  in  con- 
feqience  of  this,  am,  though  innocent,  either  to 
be  undrf-rvedly  draeged  by  the  hair,  or  pudicd 
dov«'n  a  declivity,  I  would  not,  even  on  fuch  an 
occafion,  wifh  to  beat  you;  but_  (hould  I  become 
enrsjied,  w  ould  fincerely  wifh  to  be  deprived  of 
hanils.  This  will  foxind  very  odd  in  a  n.odern 
fine  kdy's  ears,  and  10  wonder  ;  for  from  this  we 
have  an  undeni:ible  proof,  that  'he  preferit  ao;e,  in 
point  of  gallantry,  has  many  advantages  over  the 
Auguftan. 

Ver  105.  7  he  text  favs.  May  fhe  in  poverty 
and  in  age  draw  tv^ifled  threads  with  a  trembling 
hard,  or  w^rk  on  a  borrowed  loom,  or  gain  a 
wretched  fuhfillence  by  picking  of  wool.  "  Joan- 
nes Secundus"  has  happily  imitated  this  imprcca. 
tion. 


Sera  tibi  veniet  faftus  vind!<5ta  protcrvl 

yKtatis  tenera  crimina  flebis  anus. 
Cum  tibi  cEelatuni  laxis,  pulcherri:iia,  rugis 

LuriduH  inficiet  pallor  ah-.k  cTput. 
Conduilamqua  trahens  treniebundo  polljce  lanatti 

Involve*  fufo  ftamina  lonsja  br<  vi. 
Adf|)iciet  lacrima";  riV-ns  Krycija  Seniles 

Er  kvis  extruffa  nlaudet  amor  pharctri 
Et  i  :venes  omnes,  et  me,  tua  probra  juvabunt. 

Lux,  precor,  6  fato  fit  prior  ilia  meo. 

LiL  ij.  £.  8. 

Ver.  Iiz.  This  Is  a  mofl  extraordinary  conclu- 
fion.     The  original  in  Broekhufius  is, 

Exemp-lam  cana  flemus  uterque  coma. 

Other  editions  read  "  fimus,"  which,  for  obvious 
rtafoiis,  we  have  adopted. 

Pedo  Albinovanus,  and  Juvenal,  ufe  the  word 
"  excmplum"  in  the  fame  fcnfc. 
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*'  This  day,  (the  fates  foretold  in  facred  fang, 
"   And  finging  drew  the  vital  twine  along), 
•'  He  comes,  nor  (hall  the  gods  the  doom  recal, 
"  He  comes,  whole  fword  (hall   quell  the    rebel 

«  gaul. 
"  Wi'h  all  her  laurels,  him  Ihall  conqueft  crown, 
"   And  nations  fhudder  at  his  awful  frown  ; 
"  Smooth  Atur,  now  that  flows  through  peaceful 

"  lands, 
'*  Shall  fly  affrighted  at  his  hoftlle  bands." 
'Tis  done  !   this  prophecy,  Rome  joys  to  fee, 
Far-fam'd  Meffala,  now  fulfill'd  in  thee  :  lo 

Long  triumphs  ravifti  the  fpe(51:ator'  eyes. 
And  fetter'd  chieftains  of  enormous  fizc  : 
An  ivory-car,  with  fleeds  as  white  as  fnow, 
Suftains  thy  grandeur  through  the  pompous  fhow. 

Some  little {liare,  in  thofe  exploits,  I  bore; 
Witnefs  Tarbella;  and  the  Santoigne  fhore  ; 
Witnefs  the  land,  where  fleals  the  filent  Soane  ; 
Where  rufli  the  Garonne;  and  th'  impetuous  Rhone ; 
Where  Loire,  eHamour'd  of  Carnutian  bounds. 
Leads  his  blue  water  through  the  yellow  grounds. 

Or  fliall  his  other  ads  adorn  my  theme  ;        ai 
Fair  Cydnus,  winding  with  a  filver  (tream  ? 
Taurus,  that  in  the  clouds  his  fore-head  hides, 
And  rich  Cilicia  from  the  world  divides; 
Taurus,  from  which  unnumber'd  rivers  fpring, 
The  favage  feat  of  tempefls,  (hall  I  fing  ? 
Why  Ihould  I  tell,  how  facred  through  the  (kies 
Of  Syrian  cities,  the  white  pigeon  flies? 
Why  fing  of  Tyrian  towers,  which  Neptune  laves; 
Whence  the  (irft  vcfTel,  venturous,  ftetnm'4  the 
waves .' 


How  (hall  the  bar(3  the  fecret  fource  explore. 
Whence,  Father  Nile,  thou  draw'll   thy   water? 

ftore  ? 
Thy  fields  ne'er  importune  for  rain  the  flcy  ; 
Thou  doft  benignly  all  their  wants  fupply: 
As  Egypt,  Apis  mourns  in  niyftic  lays, 
bhe  joins  thy  praifes  to  Ofiris.'  praifc. 

Ofiris  firft  contriv'd  the  crooked  plough, 
And  puU'd  ripe  apples  from  the  novice  bough; 
He  taught  the  fw?ir;s  the  favage-mould  to  wound. 
And  fcatter'd  feed-corn  in  th'  unpradis'd  ground. 
He  firft  with  poles  fuftain'd  the  reptile  vine,      4! 
And  fhow'd  its  infant-tendrils  how  to  twine  ; 
Its  wanton  flioots  inftrudled  man  to  (hear. 
Subdue  their  wildnefs,  and  matEre  the  year  : 
Then  too,  the  ripen'd  clufter  firft  was  trod; 
Then  in  gay  ftreams  its  cordial  foul  beftow'd  ; 
This  as  fwains  quaff  'd,  fpontaneous  numbers  came. 
They  prais'd  the  feftal  cafk,  and  liymn'd  thy  name; 
All  ecftacy  I   to  certain  time  they  bound. 
And  beat  in  meafur'd  aukwardnefs  the  ground.  50 
Gay  bowls  ferene  the  wrinkled  front  of  care; 
Gay  bowls  the  toil-opprelTed  fwain  repair  ! 
And  let  the  flave  the  laughing  goblet  drain  ; 
He  blythfome  Cngs,  though  Manacles  enchain* 

Thee  forrow  flies,  Ofiris,  god  of  wine  I 
But  fongs,  enchanting  love,  and  dance  are  thine: 
But  flowers  and  ivy  thy  fair  head  furround. 
And  a  loofe  faffron-mantle  fweeps  the  ground. 
With  purple-robes  invefted,  now  you  glow  ; 
The  flirine  is  (hown,  and  flutes  melodious  blow  :  6^ 
Come  then,  my  god,  but  come  bedew'd  with  wine ! 
Attend  the  rites,  and  in  the  dance  combine  3 


»;& 
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The  rite;  and  (Jances  ar«  to  genius  tiue  ! 
Benign  OCris,  Aand  confefs'd  to  view  ! 
Rich  unguents  drop  alr-ady  from  his  hair, 
His  head  and  neck  foft  flowery  garlands  (hare  ! 
O  come,  fo  {hall  my  grateful  iiicenfe  rife, 
And  cates  of  honey  meet  thy  laughing  eyes  ! 

On  thee,  Mcffala,  ('tis  my  fervent  prayer) 
May  heaven  beftow  a  wife,  a  warlike  heir  :  70 
In  whom,  increas'd,  paternal  worth  may  fhine,  "j 
Whofe  adls  may  add  a  luftre  to  thy  line,  J. 

And  tranfports  give  thee  in  thy  Ufa's  decline.    J 

But  Oiould  the  gods  my  fervent  prayer  deny, 
Thy  fame,  my  glorious  friend,  fliall  never  die. 


Long  as  (thy  bounteous  work)  the  well  made 

way 
Shall  its  broad  pavement  to  the  fun  difplay, 
The  bards  of  Alba  fliall  in  lofty  rhyme, 
Tranfmit  thy  glory  down  the  tide  of  time  : 
They  fing  from  gratitude  :  nor  lefs  the  clown  8« 
Whom  love  or  bufmefs  have  detained  in  town 
Till  late,  as  home  he  fafely  plods  along, 
Thee  chants,  Mcffala,  in  his  village-fang. 

Bleft  morn,  which  ftill  my  grateful  mufe  (hall 

Oft  rife,  and  with  you  greater  bleffings  bring. 
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In  the  foregoing  poem,  for  it  deferves  a  ncbler 
appellation  than  that  of  elegy,  TibuUus  celebrates 
the  birth  day  of  his  patron,  the  virtuous  Meffala ; 
upon  which  occafion  he  introduces  the  Sifter 
Fates  as  preordaining  him  to  the  conqueft  of 
Aquitain.  As  our  poet  attended  Corvinus  in 
that  important  expedition,  he  takes  an  opportunity 
of  modeftly  mentioning  his  own  Hiare  of  the  fer- 
vice.     See  the  life. 

From  celebrating  the  reduiflion  of  Aquitain, 
and  mentioning  Meffala's  triumph  on  that  ac- 
count, our  poet  hints  at  his  patron's  tranfadions 
fome  years  before,  in  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
1'his  gives  him  an  occafion  of  recounting  what- 
ever was  moft  memorable  in  thefe  kingdoms ;  and 
as  Ofiris  wa3  the  chief  god  of  Egypt,  he  enume- 
rates the  many  favours  which  Ofiris  was  fuppofed, 
by  the  Egyptian  mythology,  to  hare  conferred  on 
man  ;  and  folemnly  invokes  his  attendance  at  the 
genial  banquet. 

The  poem  concludes  with  a  wifti,  that  Meffala's 
pofterity  might  refemble  him  in  their  anions  and 
reputation  ;  and  promil'es  him  immortality  from 
the  noble  public  road  which  he  had  lately  made 
at  his  own  eipence. 

Ver.  I.  The  deftinies,  at  every  one's  birth, 
vrere  fuppofed  irrevocably  to  determine  their  af- 
ter aftions,  having  in  their  poffeffion  the  thread 
of  life.  Claflic  writers  abound  in  imitations  of 
this  fort.  Catullus,  in  his  beautiful  poem,  intitu- 
led, De  Nuptiis  Pelei  et  Thetidos,  introduces  the 
fates  finging  the  future  glories  of  Achilles.  The 
"  Parcje"  were  three  in  number;  their  names 
were  Clotho,  Lachefis,  and  Atropos ;  Hefiod,  in 
his  theogony,  calls  them  the  daughters  of  Jupiter 
and  Themis.  Clotho  held  the  diftaff,  LacbeCs 
If  un,  and  Atropos  cut  the  thread. 

Ver.  4.  Aquitain  was  the  third  divifion  of  old 
Gaul,  and  reached  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  comprehending  Guiene,  Gafcony,  Sec. 

Meffala,  upon  his  having  reduced  to  obedience 
tliat;  cxtccfivc  and  important  provincej  triumphed 


A.  U.  G.  721,  in  the  feventh  confulfliip  of  Auguf- 
tus,  and  third  of  Agrippa,  on  the  feventh  of  the 
calends  of  0(5lober,  when  TibuUus  was  thirty. fix 
years  of  age. 

Ver.  7.  This  is  a  noble  and  poetical  figure, 
Atur,  (now  Ador,  or  L'Ador),  is  a  river  of  Ac- 
quitain,  that  runs  into  the  ocean.  Aufonius  calls 
it  Aturrus,  and  Ptolomy  Aturius. 

Ver.  II.  Although  no  inftitution  contributed 
more  to  the  greatnefs  of  Rome,  than  the  public 
honours  beftowed  on  its  conquerors,  yet  does  hu- 
manity difapprove  of  their  triumphs.  Cleopatra 
deftroyed  herfelf,  to  avoid  attending  in  chains  the 
triumphal  car  of  Auguftus. 

Ver.  13.  The  triumphal  car  wa»  drawn  by  four 
white  horfes.  Propertius,  (1.  4.  el.  1.  ver.  3a), 
attributes  this  inftitution  to  Romulus  ;  but  Broek- 
hufius  feems  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  Camil- 
lus,  after  having  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  fa- 
mous city  of  Veii,  which  had  held  out  a  ten  years 
fiege,  was  the  firft  who  invented,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice this  ceremony.  Could  any  ftrcfs  be  laid  on  the 
authority  of  Statins,  the  cuftom  would  appear  to 
be  of  a  mu(.h  more  ancient  date.  For. that  poet 
defcribes  (1.  la.  v.  542.)  Thefeus  triumphing 
over  the  Amazons,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white 
horfe«.  But  however  this  may  be,  we  know  that 
white  horfes  were  held  in  the  higheft  eftimation 
of  old,  fince  not  only  the  kings  of  Perfia  ufed 
fleeds  of  that  colour  in  their  chariots;  but  the 
conquerors,  at  the  facred  games  of  Greece,  were 
drawn  by  white  horfes,  when  they  made  their 
public  entries  into  their  feveral  cities  ;  and  Cur- 
tjus  informs  us,  that  the  car,  confecrated  to  Jove, 
had  horfes  of  that  colour. 

The  triumphal  car  was  ornamented  with  ivory 
and  gold  ;  but  if  the  reader  is  curious  to  inform 
himfelf  of  all  that  can  now  be  known  concerning 
the  vehicles  of  antiquity,  he  may  confult  Scheffe- 
rus's  book  on  that  fubjedl. 

Broeibuf. 

Ver.  16  ,Tar5<lh-]  This  is  a  tewn  in  Gafcony,  ^^ 
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f  refer.t  called  Tarbe.  Charles  Stevens  fays,  that 
it  is  the  "  Aqux  Tarbelhe"  of  Aufonius,  and  pro- 
bably the  "  Aqux  Augufta"  of  Ptoloniy. 

Ibid.  S.iint'jigne  Shore']  A  maritime  province  of 
Aquitain. 

Ver.  17.  Wiinsfs  the  land,  ivhert  Jliah  the  Jtlent 
Soane  ; 

Ver.  18.  Where  ritjh  the:  Garonne,  and  tU  impetu- 
oui  R' one. 

Thele  rivers  are  finely  contrafted.  Every  body 
knows  them. 

Ver.  ar.  Our  poet  having  particularjfed  moft  of 
the  bartles  fought  by  Meffala  in  Aquitain,  in 
which  he  hiaifeif  fignaiized  his  courage,  makes  a 
tranfiiion  to  the  exploits  perforn-.ed  by  the  fame 
illuftrious  general,  three  years  before  in  Cilicia, 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  This  leads  him  to  expatiate 
on  that  wonder  of  Egypt,  the  Nile ;  and  to  invite 
Ofiris,  the  great  god  of  that  country,  to  come  and 
celebrate  the  birth-day  of  his  patron. 

Broehhus. 

Ver.  22.  Fair  Cjf/nvj.]  A  noble  river  of  Cilicia, 
which  Curtius  thus  defcribes  :  "  Non  fpatia  aqua- 
rum,  fed  liquorc  memorabilis  ;  quippe  leni  tradu, 
c  fontibus  labens,  puro  folo  excipitur;  nee  tor- 
rentes  incurrunt,  qui  placide  manantis  alveum  tur. 
btnt;  itaque  incorruptus,  idemque  frigidiflimus, 
quippe  multa  riparum  amsnitate  inunibratus,  ubi- 
que  fontibus  fuis  fimilis,  in  mare  evadit."  lib.  3. 
c.  4.  So  excellent  a  geographer  is  Tibullus ;  but 
he  probably  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  what  he  de- 
fcribes.    Vide  his  life. 

Ver.  23.  Taurus."]  So  Broekhufius  interprets  the 
word  Arat  in  the  original ;  "  Ducta  tralatione," 
fays  he,  "  3  porca,  quie  grandioribus  glebis  latior 
eminent  inter  fulcos." 

This  is  a  vaft  range  of  mountains,  which  reach, 
ing  femicircularly  from  fea  to  fea,  divides  Cilicia 
from  Pamphilia,  Pifidia,  and  the  other  furrounding 
kingdom^!.  B.th  Cilicia  and  Taurus  are  thus  ac- 
curately defcribed   by  Xcnophon  in  his  Anabafis. 

E»«a^:v  S;  y.ariSar.iv  11;  Tiiiovfi'iya,  xaXov  xca  ivippUTOV 
xai  ^li^pnti  wavTO&afTwv  if^'irXiov  x.ai  afiLfiXari  di  »«( 
'S.rwoiUQt  KUi  f/.ikitr,t  x.ot.1  xiyxf*  **'  '^"f'i'S  «'«'  a^iipast 
^ij)ii.  Opoi^Ti  avTO  "Jnfn^ii  o^vpav^Koci  {iTTTlXoi  •a'xvrn 
iy,  ^aXxrrr,;  u;  (xXaTTot'i.  Then  the  army  defcend 
ed  into  a  fpacicus  plain,  which  was  beaijtiful  and 
well  watered,  producing  not  only  vines  in  great 
plenty,  but  every  other  kind  of  fruit  trees,  and  corn 
of  all  forts.  This  plain  was  furrounded  from  fea 
to  fea,  by  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  of  very  dif- 
ficult accefiS. 

When  the  Perfians  were  mafters  of  Afia,  fays 
the  great  Baron  Montefquieu,  they  permitted 
thofe  who  conveyed  a  fpring  to  any  place,  which 
had  not  been  watered  before,  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  it  for  five  generations;  and  as  a  number  of 
ftreams  flowed  from  Mount  Taurus,  they  fpared 
no  expence  in  directing  the  courfc  of  their  waters. 
And  thus,  at  this  day,  without  knowing  how  they 
were  brought  thither,  flreams  are  fonnd  in  great 
numbers  in  the  fields  and  gardens  of  Cilicia. 

L^Efp.  des  Loix. 

Ver.  28.  Palseftine  was  a  province  of  Syria. 
Tlis  Syrians  abftained  both  from  tSa.  and  pigeons 


on  a  religious  account.     Hyginus  has  explained 
the  reafon  of  it  in  his  197th  fable. 

Broekhufius  advifes  the  reader,  who  is  (ludious 
of  Roman  purity,  particularly  to  obfcrve,  that  in 
the  original,  the  pigeon  has  three  epithets  bellow- 
ed on  it,  "  Exeniplo,"  fays  he,  "  non  facile  alias 
reperiundo." 

Ver.  29.  Although  every  nation  may  be  fup- 
pofcd  to  have  contrived  and  ufed  veffels  of  one 
Jdnd  or  another,  to  pafs  their  great  rivers,  &c, 
yet  the  Phcenicians  were  the  firft  who  greatly  im- 
proved the  art  of  fiiip-building,  and  who  made 
diftant  voyages  for  commerce,  i'yre,  in  particu- 
lar,  was  for  a  long  time  the  mart  of  the  world; 
and  even  in  the  time  of  l"ibullus,  notwithftanding 
it  had  been  ravaged,  and  almoft  deftroyed  by 
Alexander,  that  city  had  few  rivals  in  trade.  See 
a  truly  poetical  defcription  of  its  grandeur  in  one 
of  Dr.  Young's  Odes. 

The  houfes  in  Tyre  were  built  very  high, 
whence  Tibullus  calls  them  towers.  This  was  a 
circumrtance  which  had  more  than  once  endanger- 
ed the  deftruftion  of  this  city  by  earthquakes;  as 
Strabo  informs  u«,  lib.  16.  The  reafon  affigned 
by  Broekhufius,  why  the  tyrants  made  their 
houfes  fo  lofty,  is,  that  they  might  command  a 
diftant  profpeifl  of  the  fea.  But  might  not  alfo 
this  be  done  for  the  fake  of  more  accurately  ob- 
ferving  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  .'  efpe- 
cially  if,  with  Mr.  Glover,  we  look  upon  aftronc- 
my  as  the  child  of  commerce.  See  Mr.  Glover'* 
elegant  poem,  intituled,  London.  The  truth, 
however,  I  believe  is,  that  building  on  a  rock  in  a 
limited  compafs,  the  Tyrians  fupplied,  like  us  in 
London,  the  want  of  room,  by  multiplication  of 
ftories. 

Ver.  31.  The  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile 
was  a  phenomenon  which  long  puzzled  the  natu- 
ralifts ;  and  a  variety  of  hypothtfis  were  formed 
to  explain  the  canfes  of  it ;  all  of  which  Diodorus 
Siculus  has  judicioully  refuted  in  the  end  of  the 
fir  ft  book  of  his  Univerfal  Hiftory,  except  that  oif 
Agathargines  the  Cnidian,  which  afcribes  the  ri- 
ling of  the  Nile  in  fumnier,  to  the  rains  that  fall 
in  Ethiopia,  the  country  where  the  Nile  hath  its 
fource. 

The  overflowing  and  courfe  of  the  Nile,  is  thas 
explained  by  Mr.  Thomfon,  in  a  manner  no  Icfs 
poetical  than  juft. 

The  treafures  *  thefe,  hid  from  the  bounded  fearch 
Of  ancient   knowledge ;    whence,    with  annual 

pomp, 
Rich  king  of  floods,  o'erflows  the  fwelling  Nile  ! 
From  his  two  fprings,  in  Gojam's  funny  realm,. 
Pure  welling  out,  he  through  the  lucid  lake 
Of  fair  Dambea  rolls  his  infant  ftream. 
There  by  the  Naiads  nurs'd,  he  fports  aw^y 
His  playful  youth,  amid  the  fragrant  ifles 
That  with  unfading  verdure  fmile  around  : 
Ambitious,  thence  the  manly  river  breaks, 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
Witii  all  the  mellowed  treafures  of  the  &y, 
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Winds  in  progreflive  majefty  along  ;  [maze. 

Throuerh    fplendid  kingdoms  now   devolves  his 
Now  uanders  wild  f>'er  folitary  tradls 
Of  life-deferted  fand ;  till,  glad  to  quit 
The  jiylcls  liefert,  down  the  Nubian  rockn 
From  thundering  fteep  to  fteep,  he  pours  his  urn, 
And  Egypt  joys  beneath  the  fpreading  wave. 

Summer. 

Norden  in  his  travels  relates  the  ceremony  at 
prefent  praAifed  at  Grand  Cairo,  at  the  opening 
the  great  canal  of  that  city  for  the  adniiflion  of 
the  wraters  of  the  Nile.  If  the  people  exprefs  their 
gratitude  by  every  inftance  of  licentious  joy,  the 
government,  it  would  feem  from  that  traveller, 
19  not  profufe  upon  the  occafion,  though,  indeed, 
Alpinus  makes  it  a  very  fpkndid  affair. 

De  I^ledicin.  Egypt. 

Norden  alfo  affirms,  that  notwithftandlng  the 
annual  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  there  is  no  coun- 
try which  requires  more  culture  than  the  land  of 
Egypt.  No  rains  fall  there  in  fummer.  Hence 
cur  poet  fays, 

Arida  necpluvio  fupplicat  herba  jovl. 

This  line,  Seneca,  through  miftake,  attributes  to 
Ovid  :  and  indeed,  as  Broekhufins  well  obferves, 
Ovid  much  better  fuited  the  falfe  epigrammatic 
turn  of  this  philofopher,  than  our  poet. 

The  Greeks  honoured  Jupiter  Pluvius  with  a 
particular  devotion.  The  friends  of  Polynices, 
•who  had  united  to  reftore  that  prince  to  the 
throne. of  Thebes,  fwore  at  the  altar  of  this  deity, 
that  they  would  cfFeiSuate  their  purpofe,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  See  Paufan.  in  Corinth  ;  who  alfo 
informs  us,  in  his  Bocotia,  that  the  worlhip  of  this 
deity  was  performed  in  the  open  air.  According 
to  Strabo,  the  Indians  alfo  worfiiipped  Jupiter 
Plnvius,  together  with  the  river  Ganges,  and  the 
•*  Genii  Indigites."  He  was  alfo  honoured  at 
Rome  in  a  lingular  manner.  It  is  faid  too,  that 
in  a  great  drought,  the  Romans  dragged  into 
their  city  a  certain  large  (lone,  which  lay  origi- 
rally  near  the  temple  of  Mars,  beyond  the  "  Por- 
ta Capena  •,"  and  as  rain  immediately  fell,  the 
Hone  obtained  the  nan.e  of  the  "  Saxum  manale," 
and  the  ceremony  itfelf  was  called  "  Aquxlicium." 
See  Feftus.  Was  this  ftone  a  natural  hyg'-ome- 
ter  ?  Even  in  our  days,  and  in  Romifn  countries, 
the  catholic  priefts,  in  times  of  drought,  feldom 
venture  to  lead  forth  their  faints  in  prcceflion  till 
they  have  obferved  the  fall  of  the  mercury. 

Ver.  3J.  The  beft  comment  on  this  and  the 
twenty-five  following  lines,  are  two  paflages,  one 
from  the  firfl  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the 
other  from  the  Thalia  of  Herodotus.  That  from 
Diodorus  is  as  follows  ;  fitra.  h.  neurit,  (fays  that 
curious  and  faithful  hiftorian)  tiv  Kptvov  »p'^ai,  y.ut 
yyifiatra,  tjjv  ai'.X^nt  P£av,  yiyitrat  x.a[a.  (iiv  <rira;  ruv 
ftaiaXcyuf  Oirioif  xsn  Iffiv,  &c.  The  other  from 
Jierodwtus  has  thus  been  tranflated.     Apis,  whom 


the  Greeks  ca'Ied  ttafo;,  was  the  caif  of  a  cow 
uncapable  of  bearing  another,  and  no  otherwife  to 
be  impregnated  than  by  thunder,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians afBrmed.  The  marks  that  diftinguifhed  him 
from  all  others  were  thefe.  His  body  was  large 
and  black,  except  one  fquare  of  white  on  the  fore- 
head :  He  had  the  fig:u''e  of  an  eagle  on  h'u  back ; 
a  double  lill  of  hair  on  his  tail ;  and  a  fcarabeus 
under  his  tongue,  iti  ?«  r»  yXuirfr,  Kavfapo?. 

When  this  ftrange  god  manifefted  himfelf 
among  the  E;;yptian5,  they  put  on  their  richeft 
apparel,  and  feafted  fplendidly  ;  and  when  ha. 
difappeared,  their  mourning  was  as  extreme. 

Ver.  37.  Virgil  and  Ovid  attribute  the  inven- 
tion of  the  plough  to  Ceres.  Mythologifts  fay, 
the  is  the  fame  with  Ifis,  the  fitter  and  wife  of 
Ofiris.  Tripfoleni'.is,  whom  Ceres  infiru<5led, 
taught  the  natives  of  Greece  and  Afia  the  art  of 
htfbandry.  Thofe  of  ancient  Italy  were  inftruft- 
ed  in  it  by  Saturn  ;  and  the  Spaniards  had  for 
their  teacher  in  agriculture  one  Hebades. 

Broeib. 
Ver.  65.  The  god  mentioned  in  the  text  is  Ge- 
nius, or  that  power,  who,  as  the  Romans  irr  agined, 
was  the  guardian  of  a  man,  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth  to  his  death  ;  hence  called  by  the  Greek§, 
Aaif^uv  fi.v?-ayi)y'i>s  /Si«y.  Thefe  gods  the  ancients 
rcprcfent  fometinies  in  the  form  of  a  ferpent, 
fometimcs  in  that  of  a  boy,  and  fometimes  in  that 
of  an  old  man,  crowned  with  leaves  of  plain-tree. 
On  fcveral  coins  of  Traian  and  Adrian,  Genius 
holds  in  his  hand  a  "  patera,"  over  an  altar 
adorned  with  flowers  ;  and,  from  his  left,  hangs 
down  a  whip.  The  offerings  prefented  to  this 
df  ity,  as  Dart  juftly  obferves,  were  generally  the 
falted  cake  (or  rnola),  flowers,  wine,  and  frankia- 
cenfe. 

Ver.  76.  Nathing,  fays  Mr.  Dart  very  truly, 
raifes  a  higher  idea  among  the  moderns  of  the 
ancient  Roman  greatnefs,  than  their  public  ways. 
When  Augullus  Casfar  perceived  that  the  dif- 
ferent roads  leading  to  Rome  were,  through  ne- 
glect, become  of  difficult  paffage,  he  took  upon 
himfelf  the  reparation  of  the  "  via  flaminia,"  as 
far  as  Arminium,  and  enjoined  the  fenators  ta 
mend  the  other  roads.  1  his  happened  A.  U.  C. 
727.  as  Dio  CalTius,  in  the  fifty-third  book  of  his 
hiftory  inf<)rms  u«.  The  way  which  fell  to  the 
fliare  of  Meffala,  was  a  branch  of  the  Latin  road, 
which  that  excellent  Roman  either  paved  a-new, 
or  repaired  ;  for,  from  the  fituation  of  Tufculum 
and  Alba,  it  could  not  be  the  "  via  Valeria,"  as 
Pighius  conjedlured.  See  Bergerius,  1.  2-  on  the 
Roman  Military-ways.  Bioekbuf. 

Meffala's  road  muft  have  been  efteemed;  a 
ftrong  and  durable  work,  fince  Martial,  to  re- 
prefent  that  perpetuity  of  fame,  to  which,  as  a 
poet,  he  thought  himfelf  entitled,  alludes  to  it  in 
thefe  words  : 
Et  clun  rupta  Ctu  MefTalx  faxa  jacebunt. 

B.  8.  E.  3. 
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In  vain  would  lovers  Mde  their  infant-finart 
From  me,  a  jiiafter  in  the  amorous  art; 
1  read  their  paflion  in  their  mien  and  eyes, 
O'erhear  their  whifperj,  and  explain  their  fighs. 
This  fkill  no  Delphian  pracles  beftow'd. 
No  augurs  taught  me,  and  no  vidlims  (how'd  ; 
But  love  my  wrifts  with  magic  fillets  bound, 
Lafti'd  me,  and  laflitng,  mutter'd  many  a  found. 
No  more  then,  Marathus,  indifference  feign, 
Elfc  vengeful  Venus  will  inhance  your  pain  I     lo 

What  now,  fweet  youth,  avails  your  anxious 
care. 
So  oft  to  effence,  oft  to  change  your  hair  ? 
What  though  cofmetics  all  their  aid  fupply  ? 
And  every  artifice  of  drefs  you  try  ? 
She's  not  oblig'd  to  bredes,  to  gems,  to  clothes, 
Her  charms  to  nature  Pholoe  only  owes. 

What  fpells  devote  you  ?    fay,   what   philtres 
bind  ? 
What  midnight  forcerefs  fafcinates  your  mind.' 
Spells  can  feduce  the  corn  from  neighb'ring  plains  1 
The  headlong  ferpent  halts  at  magic  (trains  !     ao 
And  did  not  cymbals  flop  thy  prone  career, 
A  fpell  thee  Luna  from  thy  orb  would  tear  ! 

Why  do  1  magic  for  your  paflion  blame. 
Magic  is  ufelefs  to  a  perfedl  frame  !  [threw, 

You  fqueez'd  her  hands,  your  arms  around  her 
Join'd  lip  to  lip,  and  hence  your  paflion  grew. 

Geafe  then,  fair  maid,  to  give  your  lover  pain  ; 
Love  hates  the  haughty,  will  avenge  the  fwain. 
See  youth  vermillions  o'er  his  modell  face  I 
Can  riches  equal  fuch  a  boy's  embrace  .■'  30 

Then  aflc  no  bribe — when  age  a£Fed;s  the  gay, 
Your  every  fmile  let  hoary  dotage  pay ; 
But  you  your  arms  around  the  ftripling  throw, 
And  fccrn  the  treafure  monarchs  can  oeftow. 
But  flie  who  gives  to  age  her  charms,  for  pay. 
May  her  wealth  perifli,  and  her  bloom  decay. 
Then  when  impatience  thrills  in  every  vein. 
May  manhood  fliun  her,  and  the  young  difdain. 

Alas !  when  age  has  fllver'd  o'er  the  head, 
And  youth  that  feeds  the  lamp  of  love  is  fled,  40 
In  vain  the  toilette  charms  ;  'tis  vain  to  try, 
Gray  fcanty  locks  with  yellow  nuts  to  dye  ; 
You  ftrip  the  tell-tales  vainly  from  their  place ; 
And  vainly  ftrive  to  mend  an  aged  face. 

Then  in  thine  eyes  while  youth  triumphant 
glows. 
And  with  his  flowers  iby  cheeks  my  fair  ene  Xow», 
Trans.  If. 


Incline  thine  heart  to  love,  and  gentle  play, 

Youth,  youth  has  rapid  wings,  and  flies  away! 

The  fond  old  lover  vilify,  difdain; 

What  praife  can   crown  you  from  a  ftrip^'^S's 
pain?  JO 

Spare  then  the  lovely  boy  ;  his  beauties  die ; 

By  no  dire  ficknefs  fent  him  from  the  flcy : 

The  gods  are  jufl  ;  you,  Pholoe,  are  to  biame; 

His  fallow  colour  from  your  coynefs  came. 

Oh,  wretched  youth  !  how  oft,  when  abfent  you. 

Groans  rend  his  bread,  and  tears  his  checks  be- 
dew ? 

"  Why  dofl:  thou  rack  me  with  contempt?  he  cries, 

"  The  willing  ever  can  elude  their  fpies. 

"   Had  you,  O  had  you  felt  what  now  I  feel,     5^ 

"  Venusi  would  teach  you  from  your  fpies  to  fteal. 

"   I  can  breathe  low ;  can  fnatch  the  melting  kifs, 

"  And  noifelefs  ravifli  loves  enchanting  blifs  ; 

"   At  midnight  can  I  fecurcly  grope  my  way ; 

"  The  floor  tread  noifelefs,  noifelefs  turn  the  key. 

*   Poor  fruitlefs  flcill  !  my  flcill  if  ftie  defpife, 

"  And  cruel  from  the  bed  of  rapture  flies. 

"  Or  if  a  promife  hap'ly  I  obtain, 

"  That  flie  ^v^;l  recompence  at  night  my  pain; 

"  How  am  I  Jup'd  ?   I  wakeful  liilcn  round, 

"   And  think  I  hear  her  in  each  cafual  found.    70 

"  Perifli  the  wiles  of  love,  and  arts  of  drefs  ? 

"  In  rufl"et  weeds  I'll  flirowd  my  wretchednefs. 

"  The  wiles  of  love,  and  arts  of  drefs  are  vain, 

"  My  .fair  to  foften,  and  admittance  gain." 
Youth,  weep  no  more ;  your  eyes  are  fwoln 
with  tears  ; 

No  more  complain ;  for,  O  !  flie  (tops  her  ears. 

The  gods,  I  warn  you,  hate  the  haughty  fair, 

Rcjed:  their  incenfe,  ard  deny  their  prayer. 

This  youth,  this  Marathus,who  wears  your  chains, 

Late  laugh'd  ar  love,  and  ridicul'd  its  pains  I     80 
rh'  impatient  lover  in  the  ftrect  would  flay ! 

Nor  dreamt  that  vengeance  would  his  crimes  re- 
pay. 

Now,  now  he  moans  his  part  mifdeeds  with  tears, 
A  prey  to  love,  and  all  its  frantic  fears  : 

Now  he  exclaims  at  female  fcorn  and  hate  ; 

And  from  his  foul  abhors  a  bolted  gate  ! 

Like  vengeance  waits  yuu ;  truft  th'  unnerring 
mufe, 
If  ftill  you're  coy,  and  ftill  accefs  refufe  ! 

Then  how  you'll  wifli,  when  old,  contapin'd  of  all. 
But  vainly  wiflj,  thtfe  moments  to  recall!         90 
.9  B 
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Marathcs,  one  of  the  poet's  friends,  had  late- 
ly become  enamoured  of  Pholoe ;  but  as  that 
youth  had  formerly  affeded  an  averfion  to  love, 
he  now  wanted  to  conceal  his  paflion.  This,  Ti- 
builus  tells  him,  was  to  no  purpofe,  as  he  knew 
from  his  own  experience,  all  the  fymptoms  of  an 
infant  defire;  among  which  he  chiefly  particu- 
larizes a  fudden  attention  to  drefs.  Tibullus  in- 
forms his  friend,  that  fo  extraordinary  an  applica 
tion  to  iicery  was  neither  required  in  him,  who 
was  a  fine  figure,  nor  agreeable  to  Pholoe,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  woman  of  fenfe  ;  and  aflcs  him, 
how  he  expeded  that  foppiflinefs  fliould  make 
any  impreflion  on  the  heart  of  one  who  defpifed 
every  thing  elfe  but  an  elegant  fimpiicity  in  ap- 
parel ?  The  poet  next  inquires,  by  what  fpells  he 
idlifted  himijelf  under  the  banner  of  love  ?  But 
immediately  refolves  the  qutftion  himfelf,  by  em- 
phatically calling  beauty  the  mofl  powerful  of  en- 
chantments. 

From  fome  parts  of  the  poem,  it  would  feem 
that  Pholoe  had  not  always  been  fo  inienfible  to 
the  merits  of  Marathus.  This  change  of  behavi- 
our makes  the  poet  warmly  expollulate  with  her 
for  his  ycung  friend,  whom  he  introduces  pathe- 
tically lamenting  the  rigour  of  his  dtftiny.  The 
poem  concludes  with  a  predidion,  that  unlefs 
Pholoe  altered  her  conduft,  heaven  would  un 
doubtedly  punifli  her. 

The  commentators  fuppcfa  that  this  is  the 
Pholoe  mentioned  by  Horace,  in  his  beautiful 
ode  addreffed  to  Tibullus ;  and,  indeed,  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  that  thefe  gentlemen  have  not  al- 
ways fo  good  a  foundation  for  their  conje(9:ures. 
They  alfo  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Cyrus 
fpoken  of  in  the  fame  poem,  was  our  Marathus, 
whom  they  reprefent  as  a  foreigner,  and  formerly 
a  flave.  Their  arguments,  however,  in  defence 
of  this  laft  fuppofition,  are  too  trifling  for  confu- 
tation. 

Ver.  6.  The  poet  here  mentions  three  forts  of 
divination  ;  the  oracular,  that  of  infpecfting  the 
bowels  of  animals,  and  that  called  augury.  This 
laft,  which  conGn:ed  in  deducing  events  from  the 
manner  in  which  birds  fed,  and  from  their  flight 
or  fcreaming,  was  fo  particularly  regarded  by  the 
Romans,  that  few  enterprifes  of  confequence  were 
begun,  without  the  previous  fandion  of  the  holy 
chickens ;  and  as  thefe  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  tha  officers  of  flate,  and  leaders  of  the 
army,  they  were  employed  generally  to  the  pur 
pofes  of  policy.  This  kind  of  divination  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Romans ;  for  we  find  from  the 
Iliad,  that  their  fuppofed  anceftors,  the  Trojans, 
believed  alfo  in  augury.  Hedor,  indeed,  fcems 
te  place  oe  confidence  in  the  flight,  &ci  of  birds ; 


and  as  Homer  every  where  reprefents  him  as  * 
man  of  an  excellent  head  and  heart,  we  may  rea- 
dily fuppofc,  that  the  old  bard  himfelf  was  of  the 
fame  way  of  thinking. 

Ver.  7.  None  but  thofe  who  have  felt  love  cal 
be  proper  judges  of  that  paflion.  Readbg,  in- 
deed, may  give  fome  imperfedl  ideas  of  it;  but 
experience  is  the  only  certain  teacher.  This  ia 
what  Tibullus  means  hy  the  magic  fillets.  Sal- 
mafius,  therefore,  is  miftaken  in  making  the  "  ma- 
jicus  nodus"  of  the  text  fignify  knots,  fuch  as  arc 
mentioned  in  the  notes  upon  the  fifth  elegy. 

Ver.  10.  There  is  a  fertiment,  as  Vulpius  Juft-n 
ly  obferves,  fimilar  to  this  in  Euripides. 

'H  tov  /iit  iixovf  i)?-v^n  ftire^p^trai 

TovTty  XaSauffa  TTut  ioxiis  xxfuS^i^iy. 

In  Eippolit. 

Ver.  13.  The  original  may  be  thus  literally  ia- 
terpretcd  :  Oh  !  what  avails  it  now  that  you  fur- 
charged  your  cheeks  with  juices  to  make  them 
Imooth  and  ruddy  ?  and  what,  that  you  have 
your  nails  paired  by  the  learned  hand  of  an  ex- 
pert artill  ?  In  vain  you  vary  the  parts  of  your 
drefs,  and  in  vain  you  confine  your  comprefled 
toot  within  fo  neat  a  fandal. 

The  "  fuccus  fplendens"  of  the  text,  if  Brock- 
hufius  juftly  interprets  it,  was  not  an  over-deli- 
cate preparation  ;  for,  ac(;ording  to  him,  it  was 
"  craflius  fputum  ex  madido  pane,  quo  iilineban- 
tur  genje."  Some  editions  of  merit  read,  "  fuco 
Iplendenti." 

Well-paired  nails  were  regarded  by  the  Romans 
as  fo  efl'cntial  to  a  genteel  appearance,  that  Ho- 
race, to  fliock  us  at  the  witch  Canidia,  introduces 
her  with  unpaired  nails ;  and  yet  we  find  that 
Meca:nas  was  fometimes  out  of  humour  with  this 
bard  himfelf,  for  the  fame  negle<5t, 

Prave  fe<5tum  fiomachcris  ob  unguem. 

From  the  text,  the  learned  conjeflure,  that  none 
but  the  poorer  fort  of  people  paired  their  own 
nails,  the  rich  having  theirs  cut  by  the  barber; 
yet  Mr.  Dacier,  upon  the  following  lines  of  Ho- 
race, 

Confpexit,  ut  aiunt, 
Adrafum  quemdam,  vacua  tonforis  in  ^-mbra, 
Cultello  proprios  purgantem  lenitcr  ungues.— 

remarks,  that  the  Roman  ladies  had  their  nails 
paired  by  their  waiting-maids  ;  in  proof  of  whick 
he  cites  this  paflage  of  our  poet, 

Quid  fucco,  &c. 
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Which  hethu*  iiiterprets  ! 

•'  Pourqtioy  peindre  vos  eheveux  ?  Pourquoy 
vous  faire  couper  les  onples  par  une  femme  a- 
droite  ?"  and  confirms  this  interpretation  by  add- 
ing, "  Porcia  s'etant  coupe  un  j"ur,  en  fe  faifant 
les  Ongles,  Brutus  la  gronda  d'avoir  fait  IV^ce 
de  fa  femme  de  chanibre."  But  all  that  is  here 
advanced  (as  Brotkhufius  remarks),  is  a  blunder. 
For,  in  the  firft  place,  the  French  critic  unac- 
countably metamorphofes  Marathus  into  a  lady  ; 
again,  Porcia  ufed  a  barber's  pairing  knife,  as 
Plutarch  affurcs  us;  and,  laftly,  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  thus  relates  the  ftory  of  Porcia's  wounding 
herfeif :  "  Qiise  cum  Bruti  viri  fui  confilium, 
quod  de  interficiendo  Caefare,  ceperit  ea  no6te, 
qua  dies  teterrimi  fadi  fecuta  eft,  cognoviffet," 
&c.  When  Porcia  was  let  into  the  fccret  by 
Brutus  her  hufband,  of  his  intention  to  affaflinate 
Csefar  the  next  day,  ihe,  as  foon  as  Brutus  left  the 
room,  called  for  a  barber's  knife,  as  if  (he  meant 
to  pair  her  nails ;  which  being  brought  her,  fhe 
let  it  fall  as  though  by  chance,  and  wounded  her 
thigh.  Brutus  being  brought  back  into  her 
chamber,  by  the  fcreams  of  her  maids,  mildly  re- 
buked her  for  endeavouring  to  perform  the  bar- 
ber's office.  But  (he  whifpered  him,  I  wounded 
myfelf  on  purpofe,  as  a  trial  of  my  love  for  you  ; 
for  ihould  your  enterprife  fail,  I  wanted  to  know 
with  what  equanimity  I  could  kill  myfelf.  Lib.  3. 
The  laft  line, 

Anfaque  compreffos,  &c. 

Signifies  the  extreme  care  Marathus  took  in  mak- 
ing the  fandal  fit  neat  on  his  foot,  by  tightening 
the  ftraps  tied  to  the  anfae  or  thongs,  which  came 
up  on  every  fide  of  the  foot,  and  were  failcued 
over  the  inftep. 

Ver.  18.  Many  editions  read  "  pallentibus," 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  epithet  is  claflical.  But 
wc  fliall  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  two 
claimants,  O  and  A  ;  but  refer  thofe  who  are 
fond  of  fuch  altercation  to  the  Dutch  commenta. 
tor. 

Although  almoft  every  poet  of  antiquity  has 
left  us  his  teftimony  as'to  the  efficacy  of  fpells  in 
producing  love,  it  muft  not,  however,  be  imagin- 
ed,  that  they  believed  it  in  reality.  For  how 
ihould  fpells  excite  that  harmony, 

Attuning  all  their  paflions  into  love  : 

Where  friendfhip  full  exer's  her  fnfteft  power, 

Perfetft  eftceni  enliven'd  by  defire 

Ineffable,  and  fympathy  of  foul,  [will 

Thought   meeting  thought,   and  will  preventing 

With  boundlefs  confidence. 

Which  Thomfon  makes  the  effence  of  love  to 
confift  in.  But  though  fpells  cannot  excite  love, 
yet  philtres,  by  (Emulating,  may  rai'e  drfire. 

Ver.  21.  When  the  moon  was  eclipl'cd.  the  an- 
cients imagined  that  ftie  ftruggled  with  witch- 
craft;  and,  therefore,  to  relieve  her,  ftruck  upon 
inftruments  of  brafs  and  other  fon 'ions  bodies, 
thinking  that  founds  would  accomp'ifh  her  deli- 
verance. In  allufion  to  this  cult  m,  Ovid  thus 
Ifcaks  of  the  bluihes  ctf  tiermaphioditus : 


Hie  color  aprica  pendentlbus  arfwre  pomis, 
Aut  ehori  tin^o  eft  ;  aut  fuh  candtre  rubenti, 
Cum  fruftra  refonant  sera  auxiharias,  iunz. 

Met.  Hi.  YU 

A  red  like  this,  the  ripening  apple  (hows ; 
S.>  with  vermilion  dyed,  fair  ivory  glows  : 
Bluftics  like  thefe  do  ftruggling  Cynthia  ftain ; 
When  aiding  brafs,  and  cymbals  ring  in  vain. 

Addifon, 

And  Juvenal,  fatirically  defcrihlng  a  fcold,  fays, 
that  there  was  no  need  of  a  fhrill  noife  of  inftru- 
ments to  relieve  the  labours  of  the  moon,  the 
tongue  of  this  woman  being  fufficiently  qualified 
to  produce  fuch  an  effedl.  Dart. 

I'ravellers  inform  us,  that  thi«  fuperftition  it 
ftill  praftifed  in  feveral  parts  of  the  eaft,  &c. 

Ver.  31.  Thefe  lines  are  not  only  extremely 
indelicate,  but  gives  us  a  difpleafing  pidure  of 
Pholoe's  venality. 

Ver.  39.  Alas  !  -ivhen  age.]  When  the  fair  fex 
found  their  eftimation  upon  beauty  only,  without 
aiming  at  any  mental  accomplifhment,  it  is  no 
wonder,  in  that  cafe,  that  they  dread  old  age,  and 
endeavour,  by  artifices,  to  repay  the  decays  of  na- 
ture. Every  ftage  of  life  has  its  proper  bents  and 
paflions.  A  rational  attachment  to  love  and  plea- 
fure,  is  ornamental  in  youth,  allowable  in  more 
advanced  life,  but  prepofterous  in  age.  U'haC  # 
chara<fter  is  more  ridiculous  than  that  of  a  co- 
quette of  fixty  ?  But,  fay  the  fair,  can  life  be 
agreeable,  when  the  power  to  raife  love  is  gone  } 
Are  then  the  matronly  virtues  of  ijo  confidera- 
tion  .'  Are  friendfhip  and  e'.leem,  which  can  be 
enjoyed  in  full  vigour  even  in  the  lateft  period  of 
life,  of  no  avail  ?  Mental  perfctflion  is  the  root 
from  whence  muft  fpring  alt  the  doceursoi  old 
age ;  and  mental  perfedlion  muft  he  planted  in 
youth  early,  if  it  is  ever  meant  to  fhopt  up  to  ma- 
turity. 

Ver.  4t. 

'Tls  vain  to  try, 

Gray  fcanty  locks  with  yellow  nuts  to  dye. 

Meurfius  and  Duport  are  of  opinion,  that  black 
is  the  dye  wbich  Tibullus  mentions  in  the  text  ; 
but  Broekhufius,  and  efpecially  Arnfzcnius,  prove, 
that  walnut  dyed  the  hair  yellow  ;  whjch.  as  ha» 
been  obferved  before,  is  the  claffical  colour.  Vid. 
D  ITert.  de  Col.  Com.  p.  114. 

Ver.  52-  "'  Sonrica  caufa"  here  is  the  fame  as 
"  morbus  fonticus,"  which  fignifie?  any  great  dif- 
order,  fuch  as  the  gods  were  luppofcd  to  inili(5^ 
on  the  wicked  :  and  hence  the  Greeks  call  it  hfof  ; 
an  1  becaufe  if  prevented  the  unhappy  fufFeref 
from  attending  on  bufinefs,  they  alfo  gave  it  the 
epithet  of  ccXt^m 

Vulpius  jiilliy  obferves,  that  our  ad;hor  is  not 
the  only  one  who  uies  "  caufa'"  f(jr  a  dlfeafe  ; 
for  it  IS  app  ied  by  Gratian,  no  contemptible  poet 
of  the  "Vuguftan  age,  to  fignify  the  fame  th*ng  ia 
the  Ipllowing  line  : 

Caafafque  affeSufque  canum  tua  eura  tucri  eft. 
iBij 
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Hence  thofc  foldiers,  who  byr  infirmity  were  dif- 
ahled  from  campaigning,  were  called  "  caufarii 
inilites,"  and  their  difmiflloa  "  caufaria  miflio." 

When  the  fuperftitious  among  the  Athenians, 
favv  a  mad  or  epileptic  perfon,  they,  fhuddering, 
fpit  into  their  bofom  to  avert  the  mifchieP.  And, 
indeed,  while  thofe  diforders  were  reputed  judg- 
ments of  Heaven  upon  the  perfoas  afTeifted,  no 
■wonder  the  poor  fufferers  were  hated  and  itun- 
ned  ;  but  a  founder  philofopher  has  taugiit  us  that 
fuch  objefts  always  deferve  our  pity,  and  have  a 
right  to  all  tke  relief  human  (kill  can  procure 
them, 

Vcr.  70.  ylnd  think  I  hear  LerJ\  J.  Secundus  ha? 
finely  imitated  this  thought. 

Dumque  ego  blanditeafque  tuas,  et  rofcida  menti 

Ofcula  praecipio  multiplicifque  viceis, 
Dum  vacuam  falfis  complexibus  aera  captc, 

Dum  mea  in  abfenteis  porrigo  coUa  manus, 
Et  quern  cumque  movet  flrepitum  ievis  aura  per 
aedes 
Diledlos  dcminae  fufpicor  elTe  pedes. 

£1.  il.  £.  i. 

33ut  Broelihufius  very  juftly  prefers  a  defcription 
of  the  fame  kind  in  the  feventh  canto  of  the  Or- 
lando Furiofo,  (Stanz.  24,  &  2j.) 

Ver.  72.  In  rujpt  luea/s,']  Mattaire  and  others 
^  Jiave  injudicioufly  infertcd  the  original  of  this 
line,  and  the  two  following  ones,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  elegy  of  the  fecond  book. 

When  that  part  of  the  Roman  gown,  which 
was  commcJnly  tucked  under  the  right  arm,  and 
Iccwred  by  the  "  umbo"  on  the  left  flioulder,was 
allowed  to  flow  about  tlie  wearer ;  the  "  toga" 
was  then  faid  to  be  "  laxa."  This  the  Romans 
reputed  a  fign  of  effeminacy.  Hence  it  is  not 
forprifmg  that  Mecanas  dreffed  in  this  manner ; 
but  that  Julius  Csefar  ihould  do  fo,  i=,  more  unac- 
countable.    And  although  many  inllances  occur 
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in  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  fufficlent  to  convince 
us,  that  the   fop  and  the  brave  foldier  are  not 
wholly  incompatible  ;  "  Vse  tamen  iftis  !" 
Ver.  88.  All  the  ancient  editions  read, 

Ni  defmis  effe  fuperba. 

Although  this  may  appear  odd,  fays  Broekhu- 
fius,  to  thofe  who  have  ears  like  King  Midas,  it 
is,  neverthelefs,  the  genuine  reading. 

The  following  quotation  from  Ariodo  is  ro> 
marltable  : 

Penfo  Rinaldo  alquanto,  e  poi  rifpofc  : 
Una  doiizella  dunque.de  morire 
Perche  lafcios  fogar  ne  I'amorofe 
Sue  Braccia  al  fuo  amator  tanto  defire ! 
Sia  maledetta  chi  tal  puo  patire. 
Debitamente  muore  una  crudele 
Non  chi  da  vita  al  fuo  amator  fedele. 

Cant.  iv.  St,  6j. 

After  all,  if  Pholoe  could  find  no  !ove-worthy 
qualities  in  Marathus,  it  was  ungenerous  in  oup 
poet  to  infult  her  with  fuch  a  prognoftic.  Love" 
is  the  child  of  obfequioufiiefs,  and  not  the  ofi- 
fpring  of  menace  ;  accordingly,  the  fair  Egyp- 
tian (in  Prior)  fays,  if  not  poetically,  at  leaft 
truly, 

Soft  love,  fpontaneous  tree,  its  parted  root 
Muft  from  twt>  hearts  with  equal  vigour  Ihoot ; 
Whilft  each  delighted,  and  delighting,  gives 
The  pleafmg;  ecftacy,  whith  each  receives. 
Cheriih'd   with   hope,    and   fed    with  joy, 

grows ; 
Us  cheerful  buds  their  opening  bloom  di 
And  round  the  happy  foil  difFufive  odour 
If  angry  fate  that  mutual  care  denies. 
The  fading  plant  bewails  its  due  fupplies; 
Wild  with  defpair,  or  fick  with  grief,  it  dies. 

Solomon,  Book  ii. 
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"Why  did  you  fwear  by  all  the  powers  above  ? 
Yet  never  meant  to  crown  my  longing  love. 
"Wretch,  though  at  firfl;  the  perjur'd  deed  you  hide. 
Wrath comeswith  certain, thoughwith  tardy flride; 
Yet,  yet,  offended  gods,  my  charmer  fpare  ! 
Yet  pardon  the  firib  fault  of  one  fo  fair  \ 

For  gold  the  careful  farmer  ploughs  the  plain, 
And  joins  his  oxen  to  the  cumbrous  wain  ; 
For  gold,  t-  ough  fcas  that  flormy  winds  obey, 
By  fiars),  the  failor  fleers  his  watery  way.  10 

Yet,  gracious  gods,  this  gold  from  man  remove, 
That  wicked  metal  hrib'd  the  fair  1  love. 

Soon  ihall  you  fuffer  greatly  for  your  crime, 
A  weary  wanderer  in  a  foreign  dime  j 


Your  hair  Ihall  change,  and  boafled  bloom  decay. 
By  wintery  tempefts,  and  the  folar  ray. 

"   Beware  of  gold,  how  oft  did  I  advife  ? 
"  From  tempting  gold  what  mighty  mifchiefsrife? 
"  Love's  generous    power,  1  faid,   with  tenfold 

"  pain 
"  The  wretch  will  rack,  who  fells  her  charmt 
"  for  gain.  %9 

"  IjCt  torture  all  hef  cruelties  exert, 
"  Torture  is  paftime  to  a  venal  heart. 

"  Nor  idly  dream  your  gallantries  to  hide, 

"  The  gods  are  ever  on  the  fufferer's  fide. 

"  With  fleep  or  wine  o'ercome,  fo  fate  ordains, 

"  You'll  blab  the  fecret  of  your  impious  gains.'* 

•  4 
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Thus  oft  I  warn'd  you  ;    this  augments  my 
flaame ; 
My  fighs,  tears,  homage,  henceforth  I  difclaim. 
■  "  No   wealth  fliall  bribe  my  conftancy,   you 
"  fwore,  29 

"  Be  mine  the  bard,  you  figh'd,  I  crave  no  more : 
"  Not  all  Campania  fhall  my  heart  entice, 
"   For  thee  Campania's  autumns  I  defpife. 
»'  Let  Bacchus  in  Falernian  vineyards  ftray, 
"  Not  Bacchus'  vineyards  Ihall  my  faith  betray," 

Such  ftrong  profeffions,  in  fo  foft  a  ftrain, 
Might  well  deceive  a  captivated  fwain  ; 
Such  ftrong  profefiions  might  avcrfion  charm, 
Slow  doubt  determine,  and  indifference  warm. 
Nay  more,  you  wept,  unpracStis'd  to  betray, 
1  kifs'd  your  cheeks,  and  wip'd  the  tears  away,  4.0 

But  if  I  tempting  gold  unjuftly  blame. 
And  you  have  left  me  for  another  flame  ; 
May  he,  like  you,  feem  kind,  like  you  deceive, 
And  O  may  you,  like  cheated  me,  believe. 

Oft  I  by  night  the  torch  rayfelf  would  bear, 
That  none  our  tender  converfe  might  o'erhear; 
When  leaft  expedled,  oft  fonie  youth  I  led, 
A  youth  all  beauty,  to  the  genial  bed, 
And  tutor'd  him  your  conqueft  to  complete, 
By  foft  enticements,  and  a  fond  deceit,  50 

By  thefe  I  foolilh  hop'd  to  gain  your  love  1 
Who  than  Tibullus  could  more  cautious  prove  ? 
Fir'd  with  uucommon  powers  I  fwept  the  lyre, 
And  fent  you  melting  ftrains  of  foft  defire  : 
The  thought  o'erfpreads  my  face  with  confcious 

fhame, 
Doom,  doom  them  viftims  to  the  feas  or  flame. 
No  verfe  be  their's,  who  love's  foft  fires  profane, 
And  fell  ineftimable  joys  for  gain. 

But  you  who  firft  the  lovely  maid  decoy'd, 
By  each  adulterer  be  your  wife  enjoy 'd.  6» 


And  when  each  youth  has  rifled  all  her  charms. 
May  bed-gowns  guard    her    from  •  your  lothed 

arms '. 
May  fhe,  O  may  (he  like  your  fifter  prove. 
As  fam'd  for  drir.king,  far  more  fam'd  for  love ! 
'Tis  true,  the  bottle  is  her  chief  delight, 
She  knows  no  better  way  to  pafs  the  night ; 
Your  wife  more  knowing  can  the  night  improve. 
To  joys  of  Bacchus  joins  the  joys  of  love, 

Think'ft    thou    for    thee,    the   toilette   is   her 

care .'  69 

For  thee,  that  fillets  bind  her  well-drefs'd  hair  i 
For  thee,  that  Tyrian  robes  her  charms  enfold  ? 
For  thee,  her  arms  are  deck'd  with  burnifh'J 

gold? 
By  thefe,  fome  youth  the  wanton  would  entice, 
For  him  (he  drelTes,  and  for  him  fhe  fighs; 
To  him  fhe  prolUtutes,  unaw'd  by  fhame. 
Your  houfe,  your  pocket,  and  your  injur'd  fame: 
Nor   blame  her  conduct,  fay,   ye  young,  what 

charms 
Can  beauty  tafte  in  gout  and  age's  arms  ? 

Lefs  nice  my  fair  one,  fhe  for  money  can 
Carefs  a  gouty  impotent  old  man  ; 
O  thou  by  generous  love,  too  juftly  blam'd  !     79 
All,  all  that  love  could  give,  my  paffion  claim'd. 
*Yet  fince  thou  couldft  fo  mercenary  prove, 
The  more  deferving  (hall  engrofs  my  love ; 
Then  thou  wilt  weep  when  thefe  ador'd  you  fee  ; 
Weep  on,  thy  tears  will  tranfport  give  to  me. 
To  Venus  I'll  fufpend  a  golden  ftiield, 
With  this  infcription  grav'd  upon  the  field  : 

"  Tibullus,  freed  at  iaft  from  amorous  woes, 
"  This  offering,  queen  of  blifs,  on  thee  bellows  : 
"  And  humbly  begs,  that  henceforth  thou  wilt 

"  guard 
"  From  fuch  a  paffion,  thy  devoted  bard."        9* 
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The  tranflator  has  been  obliged  to  ufe  pretty 
much  the  fame  freedom  with  this  elegy  as  he 
ufed  with  the  fourth.  Had  the  other  elegies  of 
I'ibuUus  been  like  thefe  two,  he  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  of  tranflating  them.  But,  as  both  in 
this  verfion  are  new-modelled,  it  is  hoped  that 
neither  of  them  can  fliock  the  mofl  delicate  chaf- 
tity. 

Ver.  3.  Although  the  juftnefs  of  thefe  moral 
refledions  is  not  always  difcoverable  on  this  fide 
the  grave,  we  have  all  reafon  to  think  that  the 
perjmred  will  meet  with  a  defcrved  punifliment 
in  another  ftate.  Horace  makes  a  remark,  no 
lefs  juft  than  moral : 

jparo  antecedentem  fcelHum 
Dtferuit  poena  pede  claude. 

When  Jove  in  anger  flrikesthe  blow, 
Oft  with  the  had,  the  righteous  bleed,' 


Yet  with  fure  fteps,  though  lame  and  flow. 
Vengeance  o'ertakes   the   trembling   villain's 
fpeed. 

Ariofto,  according  to  Broekhufius,  had  this  paf- 
fage  of  Tibullus  iu  his  eye,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fixth  canto. 

Mifer  chi  mal  oprapdo  fi  confida 

Ch'  ogn'  hor  fiar  debbia  il  maleticio  occulto. 

Sentences  of  this  fort  are  to  be  met  with  in  every 
author ;  but  are  we  thence  to  conclude  that  they 
imitated  one  another  ?  Such  obfervations  fhoot 
up  in  the  common  of  nature,  and  are  to  be  pluck- 
ed by  every  paffenger. 

Ver.  13.  i'he  original,  "  perfolvo,"  is  a  very 
emphaticai  verb,  it  importing  a  difcharge  of  the 
whole  debt,  without  the  fmallefl  diminution. 

Broekbuf^ 
3  B  iij 
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Ver.  15.    The   delicate   among   the   ancients,  '■ 
who  had  hoe  hair,  were  at  preat  pains  to  prevent  i 
it  from   becoming   red  (rufus) ;  an  efFtifl  which  ; 
they  iniafifined  the  heat  of  tht  fun  might  occafion. 
Vid.  Difftrt.  de  Color.  Com.  c.  3.  p.  57. 

Ver.  43.   Almofl  all  the  old  editions  read, 

Nee  tibi  celanti  fas  fit  peccare  paranti. 

To  find  out  the  meaning  of  which  long  exercifed 
the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  ;  and  no  wonder,  for 
if  it  is  not  nonfcnfe,  it  is  fnmetfiing  very  like  it. 
At  laft,  however,  Scaiiger  reftorcd  the  text ; 
which,  though  fupported  by  MS.  authority,  has 
been  ceofured  by  fome  malevolent  critics  as  an 
jntrufion  <.f  his  own.  Brtekbuf. 

Ver.  a6    In  the  original, 

Ipfe  Deus  tacito  permiCt  vefa  miniflro 
Ederet  ut  raulta  libera  verba  mero. 

Fnr  this  reading  we  are  »lfo  «Tnlebted  to  Scall- 
ger ;  yet  the  paflage  is  far  from  being  void  of  ob- 
fcurity.  Accordingly,  the  commentators,  fince 
his  time,  have  all  of  them  differed  ih  their  expla- 
nations of  it.  And  although  none  of  their  expo- 
fiticns  are  (atisfa<ftory,  yet  that  of  Broekhufius  fs 
the  lead  liable  to  obje<Slions.  He  fays,  that  the 
*'  Tacitus  D*i"  mmifter,  is  the  deceitful  wine,  by 
the  vapours  of  which,  drunkennefs  creeping  on, 
obfcures  the  mind,  as  with  a  veil ;  "  tanquam 
vein  quodarti,  aciem  mentis  obnubit  fubrepens 
fenfim  tbrietas  "  This,  it  muft  be  owned,  con- 
veys f  >me  meaning ;  yet  the  idea  conveyed  by  it 
appears  to  be  farther  fetched  than  thofe  of  Ti- 
buUus  commonly  are.  Something  like  this  is  re- 
tained in  the  verfion. 

Ver.  31  Campania  wasfo  called  from  its  being 
athanipaigne  fcampcflris)  country.  It  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  lies  fouth  of  Abruz- 
zi.  U  was  formerly  fo  fertile,  that  Pliny  and 
Florus  elegantly  call  it,  "  Liberi  Cerer.fq'ie  cer- 
tamen."  Its  prefent  name  is  "  f  erra  de  Lavo- 
To."  It  is  (till  beautiful,  though  it  has  loft  much 
of  its  claffic  amenity, 

Ver.  34.  Falernus  was  one  of  the  moft  fruitful 
diftri(5ls  in  Campania.  Its  wines  were  the  moft 
celebrated  of  any  in  Italy ;  Dart  alleges,  that  it 
received  its  name  from  one  Falernus,  a  hufbind- 
man,  who,  it  feems,  firft  cul'ivated  the  vine  there. 
It  was  anciently  called  Amineum  ;  and  hence  the 
epithet  "  aminea"  was  applied  to  wines  of  that 
cteuntry ,  and  not  as  Servius  imagines,  becaufe 
there  was  no  minium  in  them. 

Ver.  35.  1  hough  the  images  in  the  original, 
are  natural  and  obvious,  yet  as  they  are  not  ap- 
propriated to  amorouf  compofitions,  the  tranflator 
has  ventured  to  infert  others,  which  to  him  ap- 
peared to  have  a  better  title'to  the  place. 
Donee  erunt  ignes  arcufque,  cupidinis  arma, 
of  Ovid,  wruld  have  been  rnore  adapted  to  the 
fuhjfc<S,  from  whence  the  images  ought  ever  to 
fphng;  and  indeed  no  p.oet  of  antiquity  has  more 
exadly  obferved  this  rule  than  Ovid  hath  done, 
in  the  elegy  from  which  the  above  line"  is  taken, 
and  in  this  view  cannot  be  too  carefully  perufed. 


Paftoral   poets  frequently  err,   and  even  Vlrgit 
himfelf  is  not  entirely  blamelefs  in  this  particular. 
Mr.  Pope  in  this,  and  in  moft  other  cafes,  where 
correftnefs  of  judgment  is  requifite,  has  been  fuf- 
pafTed  by  none.     How  excellent,  for  inftance,  are 
thcfe  lines  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock ! 
This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brighteft  fair, 
That  e'er  deferv'd  a  watchful  fpirit's  care  ; 
Some  dire  difafter,  or  by  force,  or  flight : 
But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in  night« 
Whether  the  nymph  Ihall  break  Diana's  law, 
Or  fome  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw  ; 
Or  ftain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade. 
Forget  her  prayers,  or  mifs  a  mafquerade ; 
Or  Infe  her  heart,  or  necklace  at  a  ball. 
Or  whetherheaven  has  doom'd  that  Shock  muft  fall. 

Cant.  %. 
Ver.  49.  This  elegy  abounds  in  difficult  paf- 
fages ;  nor  is  the  original  of  this  paffage  the  leafl 
obfcure  :  fhould  therefore  the  tranflator  err  here, 
the  critical  reader  will  the  more  eafily  pardon  him. 
He  had,  however,  in  his  eye,  the  following  elc" 
gant  lines  of  Horace. 

Nunc  et  latcntis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  pucllas  rifus  ah  angulo, 

Pignufve  dereptum  lacertis, 

Aut  digito  male  pertinaci. 

The  laugh  which  from  the  corner  fiieS, 
To  tell  you  where  the  fair  one  lies; 
A  ring  or  bracelet  fnatch'd  away. 

The  fportive  pledge  of  future  joy; 
When  (he  with  amorous  dear  delay, 
bhall  ftruggling  yield  the  willing  to^. 

After  all,  the  fentiment,  as  it  appears  in  Tibul- 
lus,  can  boaft  of  no  delicacy. 

Ver.  6i.  May  bsdgoivns  guard her-'\  From  this 
wifh,  and  fome  others  in  I'ibullus,  many  critics 
have  conjedtured  that  oar  poet's  talent  was  no  Icfs 
fuited  to  the  fatiric,  than  to  the  elegiac  mufe. 
The  tranflator,  however,  would  have  been  better 
pleai'ed,  had  hi>  author  given  no  proofs  of  genius, 
in  that  difagreeable  fpecies  of  writing  He  ha» 
therefore  been  lefs  felicitous  in  rendering  the  full 
force  of  the  original. 

Ver.  63.  Mayjhe,  0  may  fae  lUe  your  Jifler  frove^ 
Ai  fiirnd  for  d>  inking,  &c  ] 
The  Romans  entertained  fo  great  an  abhorrence 
of  drunkennefs  in  a  woman,  that  the  laws -of  the 
twelve  tables  permitted  the  hufband  to  punifti  hia 
wife  with  death,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime. 

Ver.  8j.  *'  Faciunt  hoc  homines,"  fays  the  nio« 
ral  Cicero,  "  quos,  in  fumma  ncquitla,  non  folum 
libido  et  voluptas,  verum  etiani  ipfius  ncquitiz 
fama  deleAat;  ut  multis  in  locis,  notas  ac  veftigia 
fc^Ierum  fuorum  relinqui  velint."  But  Vulpius 
thinks,  that  the  poet  did  not  mean  a  fh'cid,  but  a 
hand  (palma)  ;  which  he  proves  the  ancients  uled 
fometimes  to  hang  up  in  their  temples,  to  denote 
that  it  was  now  freed  from  the  fetters  of  deceitful 
love.  If  this  is  the  interpretation,  it  may  be  thus 
tranflated  : 

To  love  I'll  dedicate  a  hand  of  gold, 

And  this  infcripcion  Ihall  the  cauiip  uufol(^ 
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Who  wan  the  firft  that  forgr*d  the  deadly  blade  ? 
Of  rugged  fteel  his  favage  foul  was  made ; 
By  him,  his  bloody  flag  ambition  wav'd 
And  grifly  carnage  through  thebatti*  rav'd  : 
Yet  wherefore  blame  him  ?   we're  ourfelves   to 

blame ; 
Arms  6rft  were  forgM  to  kill  the  farage  game  : 
Death-dealing  battles  were  unknown  of  old  ; 
Oeath-dealing  battles  took  their  rife  from  gold  : 
When  beachen  bowls  on  oaken  table?  flood, 
When  temperate  acorns  were  our  fathers  food;  lo 
The  fwam  flept  peaceful  with  his  flocks  around, 
No  trench  was  upcn'd,  and  no  fortrefs  frown'd. 

O  had  I  liv'd  in  gentle  days  like  thefe, 
To  love  dcToted,  and  to  home-felt  eafe ; 
Compell'd  I  had  not  been  thofc  arm*  to  wear, 
Nor  had  the  trumpet  forc'd  me  from  the  fair  : 
But  now  I'm  dragg  d  to  war,  perhaps  my  foe 
E'en  new  prepares  th'  inevitable  blow  !     [known 
Come  then,  paternal   gods,    whofe   help   I've 
From  birth  to  manhood,  ftill  proted  your  own,  20 
Nor  blufli,   my  gods,  though  carv'd  of  ancient 

wood, 
So  carv'd  in  our  forefathers  times  you  ftood  ; 
And  though  in  no  proud  temples  you  wereprais'd, 
Nor  foreign  incenfe  on  your  altars  blaz'd  ; 
Yet  white-rob'd  faith  condutfted  every  fwain  ; 
Yet  metk-ey'd  piety  feren'd  the  plain ; 
While  cluflering  grapes,  or  wheat-wreaths  round 

your  hair, 
Appeas'd  your  anger,  and  engag'd  your  care  ; 
Or  dulcet  cakes  himfelf  the  farmer  paid, 
When    crown'd   his   wiflies    by    your   powerful 

aid;  3°  , 

While  his  fair  daughter  brought  with  her  from 
The  lufcious  offering  of  a  honey-comb  :        homej^ 
If  now  you'll  aid  me  in  the  hour  of  need, 
Your  care  I'll  rccompence- — a  boar  Ihall  bleed. 
In  white  atray'd,  I'll  myrtle  balkcts  bear. 
And  myrtle  foliage  round  my  temples  wear: 
In  arms  redoubtable  let  others  (hine, 
By  Mars  proteded  mow  the  martial  line  ; 
You  let  me  f  leafe,  my  h£ad  with  rofes  crown. 
And  every  care  in  flowinj^  g^  biet'*  drown  ,         40 
Then  wheii  I'm  joyous,  let  the  foldier  tell, 
What  fots  were  captur'd,  and  what  leader;  fell ; 
Or  on  the  board  defcriUe  A-ith  flowing  uvine, 
The  furious  unfit,  and  the  flying  1  ne. 
For  reafon  whiipers,  Why  will  ihort  liv'd  man, 
By  war  iontrad  bit  too  Cijntrasfted  fpan? 


*  Yet  when  he  leaves  the  cheerful  realms  of  light, 
No  laughing  bowls,  no  harvefts  cheer  the  fight ; 

iBuf  howl  the  damn'd,  the  triple  monfter  roars, 
And  Charon  grun^ble*  on  the  Stygian  fliores  :   jc 
By  fiery  lakes  the  blafted  phantoms  yell. 
Or  (hrowd  their  anguilh  in  the  depths  of  hell. 

In  a  thatch'd  cottage  happier  he  by  far, 
Who  never  hears  of  arms,  of  gold,  or  war. 
His  chafbe  embrace  a  numerous  offspring  crown, 
He  courts  not   fortune's  fmile,  nor  dreads  her 

frown ; 
While  lenient  baths  at  home  his  wife  prepares, 
He,  and  his  fons,  attend  their  fleecy  cares, 
As  old,  as  poor,  as  peaceful  may  I  be. 
So  guard  my  flocks,  and  fuch  an  offspring  fee.    6* 

Meantime,  foft  peace,  defcead,   O !   blifs  our 
plains ! 
Soft  peace  to  plough  with  oxen  taught  the  fwaini. 
Peace  plants  the  orchard,  and  matures  the  vine, 
And  fipft  gay-laughing  preft  the  ruddy  wine ; 
rhe  father  quaffs,  deep  quaff  his  joyous  friends. 
Yet  to  his  fon  a  well-ftor'd  vault  defcends. 

Bright  (hine  the  plough-fliare,  our  fupport  and 

But  ruft,  deep  ruft,  the  veteran's  arms  deftroy  ! 

The  villager  (his  facred  offerings  paid 
In  the  dark  grove,  and  confecrated  Ihade),         70 
His  wife  and  fons,  now  darknefs  parts  the  throng, 
Drives  home,  and  whiftles,  as  he  reels  along. 
Then  triumphs  Venus ;  then  love-feuds  prevail 
The  youth  all  jealous  then  the  fair  affail ; 
D  ors,  windows  fly,  no  deference  they  pay, 
The  chafteft  fuffer  in  th'  ungentle  fray  :       [tears; 
rhefe  beat    their   breads,   and  melt    in   moving 
The  lover  weeps,  and  blames  his  rage  and  fears ; 
Love  fits  between,  unmov'd  with  te^rs  and  fighs. 
And  with  incentives  fly  the  feud  fupplies.  80 

Ye  you'h«,  though  itung  with  taunts,  of  blows 
beware ; 
They,  they  are  impious,  who  can  beat  the  fair  : 
If  much  provok'd,  or  rend  their  filken  zone. 
Or  on  their  treffes  be  your  anger  (hown  ; 
But  if  nor  this  your  paffion  can  appeafe, 
Uf  til  the  charmer  weep,  the  charmer  teaze! 
Blell  anger  if  the  fair  diffolves  in  tears  ! 
Bieft  youth,  her  fjndtK-fr  unciifguis'd  appears  ! 
But  crufli  the  wretch,  O  war,  with  all  thy  woes. 
Who  CD  rfiugh  ufa^e  adds  the  crime  of  blows     90 

Bland  peuce,  defcend,  with  plenty  on  our  plains, 
And  blefs  with  cafe  and  laughing  fport  the  fwaics. 
^  B  iiij 
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NOTES  ON  ELEGY  XI. 


There  are  very  few  of  our  poet's  elegies, 
which  furpafs  the  followirg.     By  the  words, 

Munc  ad  bella  trahor, 

it  would  feem  that  Tibullus  was  about  to  depart 
on  fome  military  expedition  ;  Breekhnfius  conjec- 
tures, that  it  was  written  foon  after  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  follow  Aleflala  to  Syria  :  and  of  courfe 
that  it  ought  to  take  place  of  the  third  elegy  of 
this  book.  But  the  tranflatcr  cannot  help  differ- 
ing from  that  learned  commentator ;  for  when 
the  tliird  elegy  was  compofed,  it  is  known,  that 
Tibullus  had  been  for  fome  time  in  love  with 
Delia;  and  yet  in  the  following  poem  he  makes 
no  mention  of  Delia  :  befides  Pocchi  informs  us, 
that  in  fome  of  his  old  MSS.  this  elegy  began  the 
fecond  book,  and  was  intitled  De  Amt.ribus  Nf . 
jnefis.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  the  elegy  iifelf  is 
truly  worthy  of  our  poet,  and  contains  a  vaft  deal 
of  the  real  Tibullus.  In  the  beginning,  he  draws 
a  fine  parallel  between  the  guilty  horrors  of  war, 
and  the  innocent  pieafnrcs  of  a  country  retire- 
ment. His  invocation  to  his  houfchold  gods  to 
prefervc  his  life,  in  the  dangerous  employment 
he  was  forced  into,  is  no  lefs  pious  and  pathetic, 
than  his  reflexions  on  ambition,  and  its  fatal  con- 
fequences  are  jufl  and  moral. 

From  the  whole  of  this  elegy,  it  may  reafonably 
be  queftioned,  whether  Tibullus  was  an  academic 
philofopher,  as  Mr.  Francis  fuppofes,  or  rather 
whether  he  was  not,  at  leaft  in  pradice,  if  not  in 
theory,  of  the  fcdl  of  Epicurus.  The  cheerful 
pnjoyment  of  the  prefent  hour  was  their  funda- 
mental maxim. 

Ver.I.  Who  -was  ile  firjl  that  forg  d.'\  Authors 
differ  greatly  in  their  opinions  about  this  matter. 
Ariftotle  afferts,  that  one  Lydus  of  Scythia  firft 
ihowed  the  method  of  tempering  and  working  in 
brafs :  Theophraftus  afcribes  this  difcovery  to 
Dela  a  Phrygian.  Callimachus,  on  the  other  hand, 
curfes  the  Chalybcs  as  the  inventois  of  iron,  and 
thus  addrcffes  Jove  to  deftroy  them, 

Zjl/  va-Ti^  a;  ^a}.v"uv  Ta\)  aoroXeiro  yivo;' 

While  HeCod  lays  this  to  the  charge  of  the 
Da<ftyh  Idei  in  Crete;  as  others  fay,  that  the  Cy- 
clops were  the  firft  who  worked  in  that  metal. 
The  Lemnians,  on  the  fame  account,  are  branded 
by  many  ;  and  hence  the  proverbial  expreflions 
of  Xt/^via  xay.cc,  }.if/-»ia  X^'i^  ^^^  Xifivicv  QXi-rtiv. 
Bacchus  is  alfo  faid  by  feme,  to  have  invented  the 
weapons  of  war;  lut  Diodorus  Siculus  imputes 
their  difcovery  to  Ifis  ciui  Ofiris,  But  the  true 
^uthor  v/as  probably  Jubal  Cain. 


Ver.  6.  Armsjirji  -were  for^d.^  This,  in  fa<ft,  ij 
not  true,  ambition  firfl  taught  man  the  ufe  rf 
arms.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Prxrus  and  Acrifius, 
when  at  war  with  one  another,  invented  the 
Ihield;  and  that  Midias  the  Meffanian  invented 
a  coat  of  mail ;  and  that  the  Lacedemonians  in- 
vented the  helmet,  fword  and  fpear.  Lib.  7.  c.  56. 

Ver  8.  Poets  have  generally  given  full  fco|.e 
to  their  indignation,  w  hen  fpeaking  of  gold  :  the/ 
have  looked  upon  it  10  be,  what  it  indeed  toft  often 
is,  the  deftroyer  of  love,  the  fupport  of  unjuft  am- 
bition, and  the  parent  of  luxury. 

The  worft  of  ills  from  fordid  avarice  flow  } 
And  gold  is  but  the  glittering  bait  of  woe. 
Nefarious  gold,  with  virtue's  bane  replete  ': 
Oil  !  that  thy  fatal  poifon  were  lefs.fweet ! 
Of  thee  are  born  war*,  murders,  and  alarms, 
Paternal  curies,  and  fraternal  arms. 

Although  it  mufl:  be  confeffed,  that  all  tbefe 
mifchiefs  have,  on  fome  occafions,  arifen  from 
gold;  yet  he  is  but  little  acquainted  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  human  nature,  who  does  not  know  that 
almoft  all  the  great  pafllons  to  which  man  is  fub- 
jt-dl,  have  at  one  time  or  another  occafioncd  thefe 
very  mifchiefs. 

Ver.  9.  No  poet,  except  Homer,  abounds  fo 
much  as  Tibullus,  in  defcriptions  tf  primitive  and 
rural  fimplicity  of  manners.  To  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  thefe  are  entertaining,  and  afford  matter  of 
curious  fpeculation.  Although  our  author,  by  his 
birth  and  abilities,  might  have  flione  in  courts, 
and  the  polite  fcenes  cf  aiflive  life,  his  good  fenfe, 
poetical  turn,  and  averfion  to  the  villanies  of  of- 
fice, led  him  to  prefer  the  country  :  accordingly 
he  never  appears  to  more  advantage,  than  whea 
defcribing  its  pleafures,  and  the  plain  but  honeft 
devotion  of  its  inhabitants. 

Ver.  15.  Almoft  all  the  old  editions  read. 

Tunc  mihi  vita  foret,  vulgi  nee  triftia  noffem 
Arma. 

This  perplexed  the  commentators,  who  know- 
ing, that  the  commons  of  Rome,  in  times  of  peace, 
or  when  adling  in  their  civil  capacity,  neither 
wore  arms  themfslves,  nor  had  them  to  wear, 
much  lefs  to  difpofe  of  (for  the  arms  of  that  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  their  military  clothing,  were  placed 
in  the  cuftody  cf  the  fupreme  magiftrates,  who, 
from  the  public  armories  occafionally  delivered 
them  out)  ;  at  laft  thus  happily  reftored  the  paffage, 

Tunc  mihi  vita  foret  dulcis  :  nee  triftia  noffem. 
An  emendation  which  Broekhufius  approves  ^. 
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A  toar  fiallhlecd.']    The    whole    of  thi 

addrefs  to  hi.  houfthold  gods  is  pathetic  and  ani- 
mated. This  line  has  been  ftrangely  corrupted 
in  the  original ;  the  true  reading  however  is, 

Hoftia  erit  plena  ruftica  porcus  hara. 
As  many  from  the  old  reading 
Hoftia  e  plena,  &c. 

fuppofed  fomethin^  wanting,  Pontanius  thus  boldly 
endeavoured  to  fupply  the  deficiency ; 

At  nobis  xrata  lares  depellite  tela  ; 

Nee  perat  hoftili  miffa  fagitta  nianu ; 
Keu  gladio  celer  inftet  eques  ;  profint  mihi  ad  aras 

Qujeque  tuU  fupplex  munera  quaque  feram  ; 
Thure  pio  callantque  foci,  pinguifque  trahatur 
Hoftia  'de  plena  myftica  porcns  hara. 

But  the  word  "  trahatur,"  as  Brockhufius  ob- 
ferves,  betray?  the  forgery  ;  for  victims  were  not 
dragged,  but  led  to  the  altar.  Should  not  the 
"  plena  hara,"  in  the  original,  have  convinced 
thole  authors,  who  affevSl  to  reprefent  TibuUus  as 
poor,  that  his  circumftances  were  far  otherwife  ? 

The  ritual  compiled  by  Numa,  prefcribed  not 
only  the  ceremonies  to  be  ufed,  but  the  facrifices 
to  be  offered,  in  the  wordiip  of  each  deity.  The 
Romans,  however,  when  they  became  more  pow- 
erful and  wealthy,  added  not  only  to  the  number 
of  vidims  originally  required,  but  enlarged  alio 
the  fpecies,  or  kinds  of  offerings.  Whence  this 
pradtice  arofe  is  not  difficult  to  determine ;  yet, 
in  fpite  of  pontifical  juggle,  the  Roman  devotion 
always  retained  much  of  its  primitive  fimplicity. 

Ver.  35.  Servius  informs  us,  that  the  Roman 
priefts  always  put  on  the  white  linen  garment, 
bordered  with  purple,  when  they  were  about  to 
facrifice.  It  was  called  pure  and  unpolluted,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  author, "  Quando  non  obftita, 
Don  fulgurita,  non  funefta,  neque  maculam  ha- 
bens,  O.  K.  homine  mortuo." 

Ver.  36.  Hence  fays  Broekhufius,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  myrtle  was  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the 
Lares  than  to  Venus  herfelf ;  and  Horace  informs 
us,  that  they  were  often  crowned  with  this  plea- 
sant evergreen. 

Te  nihil  attlnet 

Tentare  multa  csde  bidentiunij 
Parvos  coronantem  marino 
Rore  Decs  fragilique  myrto,  &c. 

B.  3.  /.  Z3. 

The  little  gods  around  thy  facred  fire, 
No  vaft  profufion  of  the  viAims  gore, 

But  pliant  myrtle-wreaths  alone  require, 
And  fragrant  herbs  the  pious  rural  ftore. 

A  grateful  cake  when  on  the  hallow'd  flirine, 
Offer'd  by  hands  that  know  no  guilty  ftain, 
Shall  reconcile  th'  offended  powers  divine. 
When  bleeds  the  pompous  hecatomb  in  vain. 

Francis, 


Ver.  43.  There  is  a  fine  and  elegant  improve- 
inent  of  this  thought,  in  Mr.  Tickle's  poem  on 
the  jeace  of  Utrtci*t. 


See  the  fond  wife,  in  tears  of  tranrport  drown'd, 
Hui;s  her  rough  lord,  and  weeps  o'er  every  wound, 
Hangs  on  the  lips  that  fields  of  death  relate, 
And  fmiles  and  trembles  at  his  various  fate  : 
Near  the  full  bowl  he  draws  the  fancy'd  line. 
And  marks  feign'd  trenches  in  the  flowing  wine, 
Then  feis  th'  inverted  fort  before  her  eyes. 
And  mines  that  whirl'd  battalions  to  the  flues, 
His  little  liftening  progeny  look  pale, 
And  beg  again  to  hear  the  dreadful  tale. 

There  are  alfo  feme  beautiful  ftrokes  of  the 
fame  nature  in  Mr.  Addifon's  Latin  poem,  in- 
tituled Fax  Gulielmi  Aufpiciis  huropa:  Reddita. 
Mus.  Ang.  Tom.  a. 

Ovid  has  inferted  this  thought  of  Tibullus,  in 
feveral  parts  cf  his  vk'ritings,  particularly  in  Pene-' 
lope's  letter  to  Ulyffes. 

At  aliquis  pofita  monftrat  fera  prxlia  menli, 
Pingit  ct  exiguo,  pergama  tota,  mero. 

See  alfo  his  Metam.  Lib.  9.  at  the  beginning, 
book  xii.  ver.  155.  Ars  Amand.  book  ii.  ver.  137. 

Ver.  48.  No  laughing  boivls.]  The  author  of  the 
Hercules  Furens,  has  ftretched  this  fingle  thought 
into  ten  long  lines,  ver.  698.  Not  fo  that  excellent 
poet  of  Italy  Sannazario. 

Poft  obitum  non  ulla  mihi  carchefia  ponet 
^acus,  infernis  non  viret  uva  jugis. 

£j>.  Lib.  I.  Brack. 

Are  we  then  to  place  the  chief  joys  of  life  in 
eating  and  drinking  ?  Ought  not  our  poet  rathsr 
to  have  expatiated  on  the  pleafures  of  learned  fo- 
ciety,  or  the  charms  of  friendfiiip,  and  the  blifs  of 
love  ?  yet,  after  all,  as  the  poet  was  only  defcrib- 
ing  the  happinefs  of  rnral  life,  thefe  additional 
images  were  the  lefs  neceffary. 

Ver.  49.  The  "  ufti  capilli  et  exefas  genae"  of 
the  original,  are  far  from  being  terrifying  images. 
"  Omnes  imagines  mortuorum  calvse  finpuntur, 
comis  igne  rogi  confumptis."  Vid.  Lac.  in  Dialog. 
Nir.  Diogen.  et  Thers. 

Ver.  57.  While  lenient  bath.]  Shall  we  fuppofc 
that  our  poet  had  Ariadne's  fine  exclamation  to 
Thefeus  in  his  thoughts.  % 

Qua  tibi  jucundo  famularer  ferva  labore  ? 
Candida  permulcens  liquidis  veftigia  lymphis. 

Cafull. 

Claude  Lorraine  himftlf  could  not  draw  a  finer 
piifture  of  a  village-family,  than  our  poet  has 
given  us  in  this  place.  There  is  another  pleafirg 
reprefentation  of  the  fame  fort  in  the  Gentle 
Shepherd ;  a  dramatic  poem,  which  the  tranfla- 
tor  is  perfuaded,  every  judge  of  poetry  and  nature 
will  greatly  prefer  to  the  frigid  Arcadian  Favolc 
Bofcorechie  of  Italy. 

This  praflice  however  of  preparing  warm  baths, 
to  eafe  the  limbs  of  the  fatigued  hufband,  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  rural  dame.  Homer  informs  us, 
that  Andromache  commanded  her  maids  to  place 
on  the  fire,  a  large  veffel  full  of  water,  to  bathe 
her  lord  in,  when  he  Ihould  return  from  the 
battle ;  (hc  in  the  meas^  while,  employing  herfelf, 
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*s  Pope  conjc&urti,  in  weaving  a  vefttnent  to 

adorn  him  with.     But  alas,  all  her  care  was  fa- 

perfluous,  He<5lor  never  came  back.   U.  r.  v.  440. 

Homtr  is  lu  nothing  more  admirable,  than  in  his 

foftening  the  ferocity  of  his  battles,  by  the  apt  in- 

trodudioa  of  trnder  and  domelhc  circumftances. 

Ver.  61.  Meantime,  fo/t  peace,  d^/ce/id]  May  not 
this  fignify  that  libullu.-  was  to  have  been  em- 
pliiyed  in  quelling  lome  Italian  commotion,  and 
not  in  a  ioicign  cxpeditioti  ? 

Ver  62.  Scft  peace  to  plough. '\  Many  editors,  and 
among  the  rclt  broekhufiu;.  read, 


Duxit  aratores  fub  juga  curva  bovcs. 

But  the  adverb  "  primum,"  in  the  foregoing  line, 
fufncicntiy  authenticates  our  reading  "  araturos  :" 
for  how  conld  an  ox,  when  firft  put  to  the  pit  ugh, 
with  any  propriety  be  callrd  ''  aratur,"  a  term 
intimating  that  he  had  p.oDghed  before ;  though 
he  might  well  be  called  "  aratcrus,"  as  that  ge- 
rund only  points  at  his  future  employment  and  of- 
fice. Bcfides,  our  readir.g  is  fupported  by  the 
greateft  number  of  manufcripts  and  editi'  ns. 

Ver.  94.  Cafimi."  has  a  beautiful  ode  on  peace, 
find  the  reader  will  find  many  fine  th  'Ught*  on 


as  we  may  perceive  hj  Daphnls's  threat  to  Si- 
m£tha. 

ti  i'  aXA«  f*  utiiTi  xa)  a  tvpei  t';^iT»  (ttvXai 
a-a*Tas  xat  TiXtxui  ztt  Xa/tmhs  tiitot  tf'  rifc'ai. 

Tbeecrit. 

Ver.  79.  Loveftti  betvi'ten?^  "  Totus  hie  locnj," 
fays  Brockhufius.  very  juftly,  '<  tam  venufto  arti-. 
ficio  eft  pertradatus,  ut  melius  non  queat  pingl. 
Flet  pucHa.  male  habita  ab-ebrio  amaiore;  flet 
amator,  pigetque  eum  tam  turpig  vidoriz.  Ad» 
Cdenter  utrauique  Cupido,  nihil  motus  his  lacry- 
mis :  quinimo,  nt  ne  pax  defubite  confiat,  infidiofe 
cavet,  fubjedis  utrimque  novz  rix»  alimentis. 
Nihil  poterit  amsnius  excogitari,  nihil  exprimi 
vividius."  He  then  defires  us  to  compare  this 
fhort  pidure  of  our  poet's  with  another  in  Ovid. 
B.  I.  El.  7  and  adds.  "  Fallor  aut  illius  (meaning. 
Ovid)  ar'is  immenfam  varietatem  magis  mira- 
beris ;  hie  vero  non  minus  te  dileflabit  inviden* 
dus  iUe  nitor  nativa  fimplicitatis. 

This  pidure  would  afford  an  excellent  fubje(Sk 
to  a  Guidij  Rheni. 

Ver  8i.  The  original  literally  tranflated,  inti- 
mates, that  whoever  beats  his  mlftrefs.  is  of  a  tern- 


the  fame  fubjecl,  in  thofe  poems  of  Mr.  .^daifon'*  j  per  as  rigid  and  inflexible  as  ftnne  or  iron;  and 

themfelves,  and  expel  them  from  heaven.  This 
furnilhes  us  vrith  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  want  of 
gallantry  of  thofe  times  !  Ovid,  according  to  his 
own  confeffion,  was  not  over  fcrupulous  in  hit 
condud  to  the  fair  fex  ;  the  fixth  Elegy  of  the  firft 
Book  being  an  apology  to  Corinna,  whom  he  had 
been  fo  barbarous  as  to  beat.  Many  other  paf- 
fages  might  be  adduced  from  ancient  writers  t* 
corroborate  this  afTertion.  But  the  fubjedl  is  un« 
pleafing. 

Ver  84.  Or  on  their  treses.]  This  affords  ano. 
thcr  dilcigreeable  proof,  that  the  moderns  greatly 
furpafs  the  ancients  in  point  of  gallantry. 

Although  nothing  can  be  more  acceptable  t» 
the  lover,  than  a  difcovery  of  his  being  beloved  ; 
yet  the  method  here  made  ufe  of  to  arrive  at  that 
difcovery,  is  wholly  illiberal  :  for  in  fpite  of  all 
that  Propertius  has  wrote  to  the  contrary,  what 
plcafure  can  there  be, 


and  Mr.  Tickle's,  which  we  have  already  praifed 
Ver.  67-  In  the  original, 

Pace  bidens,  vomerque  nitent,  &c. 

rot  "  vigent,"  in  oppofition  to  Situs.    This  cor- 
rcdion  we  owe  to  HeinCus, 

Ver.  70  In  the  dart  grcve  ]  That  the  Heathens, 
fays  Mr.  Dart,  had  their  religious  rites  in  thick 
woods  and  groves,  every  one  knows;  the  poet 
therefore  defcribes  thofe  holidays,  as  the  gay  part 
of  the  farmer's  life,  when  he  and  his  family  made 
merry,  not  onlike,  adds  he,  to  our  country  wakes 
and  revels,  when  mirth  is  at  its  height,  and  the 
fcufiles  of  love  grow  warm.  There  is  a  fimilar 
defcription  in  the  eleventh  .ffineid,  ver.  74O. 

At  non  in  venerem  fegnes  nodurnaque  bella ; 
Aut,  ubi  curva  chores  indixit  tibia  Bacchi, 
Expedare  dapes,  et  plenae  pocula  menfje. 
Hie  ajnor,  hoc  ftudium ;  duni  facra  fecundus  Ha- 

rufpex 
l^untiet,  ac  lucos  vocet  hoftia  pingnis  in  altos. 

Ver.  75-  Doors.  •uiindoiviJly.'\ 


Sciffofque  capiiios 


Fimxna  perfradas  co.nqueriturque  fores. 

On  which  Scaliger  thus  fu,  ercliioufly  remarks, 
'•  Copulativa  verbo  addita  Vchementer  apud  me 
male  audit ;  quod  ranietfi  a  mai;nis  poctis,  «t  a 
N'-tis  quoque  fadum  eft;  nunquam  tanien,  ac 
Be  tunc  quiden-,  quuni  faccrern,  pr^ihavi." 

If  the  young  rakes  of  Rome  fonictimes  broke 
open  their  miftrcfTcs  d<j<)r>i,  Dr.  Bentiey  infotms 
us  from  Plautus  and  Sei-eca  that  the  womtn 
fometimes  returned  t^ie  c.)mplinien(.  i  hi«,  iti 
Horace's  court  language,  was  calkd,  "  expugnare 
juvcnum  domos  " 

Neither  was  this  boifterous  method  of  getting 
ad.aiitlABce  entirely  uoknown  to  the  uld  biciiians, 


Aut  in  amore  dolere,  aut  audire  dolentem  ; 
Sive  nieas  lacrymas,  five  vidtre  tuas. 

rut  crvjh  the  -wretch  ]  From  thefe,  and  many 
other  paflages  in  Tibullus,  it  appears,  that  our 
author  had  not  one  ilt-natured  vice  about  him. 
Cither  poets  we  admire,  but  there  is  none  of  the 
ancuns  whom  the  tranflator  fhould  have  wifhed 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  lb  much  asTibullus. 
One  cannot  be  very  converfant  in  his  writings, 
wi'hout  acq:'iring  a  friendfhip  for  the  man,  and 
lorgiDg,  to  ufe  Mr.  Spence's  words,  to  have  juft 
iuch  another  a-  he  was  for  one's  friend. 

Vtr.  yi.  The  various  figures  vvhich  Broekhu- 
fiua  and  Lathers  who  have  publiflied  antiques,  have 
given  us  of  this  goddefs,  are  the  bell  comment 
upon  the  original  of  this  ;.  affage.  Theocritus  puts 
ears  of  corn  blended  with  poppies  into  both  faw 
handa.     See  bis  Idjll,  entitled  ftiKKSiitt 
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BOOK  II.— ELEGY  I. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  book  though  fliorter  than  the  former,  is  not  inferior  to  it  in  point  of  poetical  fancy  and  amo- 
rous  tendernefs;  the  numbers  flow  with  the  fame  eafy  corrednefs,  and  peihaps  the  kntimenls  are 
more  delicate;  for,  being  wholly  dedicated  to  rural  devotion,  friendflilp,  and  love,  the  reader  v/M 
meet  with  nothing  in  it,  offenfive  to  the  ftrideft  chaaity.  ,         ,         r.u 

If  the  verfion  of  the  following  books  of  TibuUus  Hiould  be  found  lef>  liable  to  cenfure,  than  that  of  the 
former,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  imputed  to  the  kind  obfervations  of  a  friend,  who  alio  obliged  the  (ranfla- 
tor  with  the  elegant  notes  marked  B. 


Attend  !  and  favour  !  as  our  fires  ordain  ; 
The  fields  we  luftrate,  and  the  rifing  grain  : 
Come,  Bacchus,  and  thy  horns  with  grapes  fur- 
round  ; 
Come,  Ceres,  with  thy  wheaten  garland  crown'd; 
This  hallow'U  day  fufpend  each  fwain  his  toil, 
Reft  let  the  plough,  and  reft  th'  uncultur'd  foil : 
Unyoke  the  fteer,  his  racks  heap  high  with  hay. 
And  deck  with  wreaths  his  honeft  front  to-day. 
Be  all  your  thoughts  to  this  grand  work  apply'd ! 
And  lay,  ye  thrifty  fair,  your  wool  afide  !  lo 

Hence  I  command  you  mortals  from  the  rite,  T 
Who  fpeut  in  amorous  blandiihment  the  night,  y 
The  vernal  powers  in  chaftity  delight.  J 

I  But  come,  ye  pure,  in  fpotlefs  garbs  array'd  ! 
J'or  you  the  fclemn  feftival  is  made  ! 
Come  !  follow  thrice  the  vidlim  round  the  lands  ! 
In  funning  water  purity  your  hands! 
See  !  to  the  flames  the  willing  vidlim  come  '. 
Ye  fwains  with   olive   crown'd,   be  dumb  !   be 

dumb  ! 
"  From  ills,  O  fylvan  gods,  our  limits  fliield,     ao 
•'  To-day  we  purge  the  farmer  and  the  field  ; 
"  O  let  no  weeds  deftroy  the  rifing  grain  ; 
"  By  no  fell  prowler  be  the  lambkin  flain  ; 
«  So  ftiall  the  hind  dread  penury  n«  more  ; 
"  But  gaily  fmiling  o'«r  his  plenteom  ftore, 
"  With  liberal  hand  ftiall  larger  billets  bring, 
*«  Heap  the  broad  hearth,  and  hail  the  genial 

"  fpring. 
"  His  numerous  bond-flaves  all  in  goodly  rows, 
*'   With  wicker  huts  your  altars  ftiall  enclofe. 
«'  That  done,  they'll  cheerly  laugh,  and  dance, 
"  and  play,  3° 

•*  And  praife  your  gaodnefs  in  their  uncouth  lay." 
The  gods  affcnt !  feel  fee  !  thofe  entrails  ftiow, 
That  heaven  approves  of  what  is  done  billow  I 
Now  quaff  Falernian,  let  my  Chian  vine, 
Pour'd  from  the  cafk  in  mafTy  goblets  fl-.ine! 
Drink  deep,  my  friends,  all,  all,  be  madly  gay, 
'  f  were  irreligion  not  to  reel  to-day  ! 
Health  to  Meffala,  every  peafant  toaft. 
And  not  a  letter  of  his  name  be  loft! 

O  come,  my  friend,  whom  Gallic  triumphs 
grace,  4° 

Thou  nobleft  fplendour  of  an  ancient  race  ; 
Thou  whom  the  arts  all  emuloufly  crown. 
Sword  of  the  Hate,  and  honour  of  the  gown  ; 


:  laid.  5* 
jlow'd,  "1 
low'd,  f 
andringC 


My  theme  is  gratitude,  infpire  my  lays  i 
O  be  my  genius!   while  1  ftrive  to  praife 
rhe  rural  deities  the  rural  plain. 
The  ufe  of  foodful  corn  they  taught  the  fwain. 
They  taught  man  firft  the  fecial  hut  to  raife, 
And  thatch  it  oJer  with  turf,  or  leafy  fprays  : 
rhey  firft  to  tame  the  firious  bull  cffay'd, 
And  on  rude  wheels  the  rolling  carriage  laid.    5» 
.Vlan  left  bis  favajre  ways;  the  garden  glow'd. 
Fruits  not  their  own  admiring  trees  beftc 
V\hile  through  the  thiifty  ground  meandr 

runnels  flow'd. 
There  bees  of  fweets  defpoil  the  breathing  fpring^- 
And  to  their  cells  the  dulcet  plunder  bring, 
rhe  ploughman  firft  to  footh  the  toilfome  day, 
Chanted  in  meafur'd  feet  his  fylvan  lay  : 
And,  feed-time  o'er,  he  firft  in  blithfonie  vein, 
Pip"d  to  his  houfehold  gods  the  hymning  ftrain. 
Then  firft  the  prefs  wich  purple  wine  o'er-ran, 
And  cQoling  water  made  it  fit  for  man.  6t 

The  village-lad  firft  made  a  wreath  of  flowers 
To  deck  in  fpring  the  tutelary  powers : 
Bleft  be  the  country,  yearly  there  the  plain 
Yields,  when  the  dog  ftar  burns,  the  golden  grains' 
Thence  too  thy  chorus,  Bacchus,  firft  began, 
Thepain'ed  clown  firft  laid  the  tragic  plan. 
A  goit,  the  leader  of  the  ftiaggy  throng. 
The  village  fent  it,  recomy-enc'd  the  fong.  6f 

i  here  too  the  ftiecp  his  woolly  treafure  wears; 
There  too  the  fwain  his  woolly  treafure  fliears  j 
This  to  the  thrifiy  dame  long  work  fupplies; 
The  diftaff"  hence,  ard  baflcet  took  thcif  rife. 
Hence  too  the  various  labours  of  the  loom, 
rhy  praife,  Minerva,  and  Arachne'sdoum  I 
Mid  mountain  herds  love  firft  drew  vital  air, 
Unknown  tc^jan,  and  man  had  nought  to  fear  J 
'Gdinft  herds,  his  bow  th'  unlkilful  archer  drew  ; 
Ah  my  pierc'd  heart,  an  archer  now  too  true  ! 
Now  herds   may    roam  untouch'd,   'lis  Cupid's 
joy,  8« 

The  brave  to  vanquifti,  and  to  fir  the  coy. 
The  youth  whofe  heart  the  foft  emution  feels, 
Nor  fighs  for  wealth,  nor  waits  at   grandeur's 

heels; 
Agefir'd  by  love  Is  touch'd  by  fiiame  no  more, 
But  blabs  its  follies  at  the  fair  one's  door  1 
Led  by  foft  love,  the  fender  trembling  fair 
Steals  to  her  fwain,  and  cheats  fufpicipn's  care, 
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With  out-ftretch'd  arms  flie  wins  her  darkling 

way, 
And  tiptoe  liftens  thit  no  noife  betray  '. 

Ah!    wretched  ihofe,  on  whom  dread  Cupid 
frowns!  «.  no 

How  happy  they,  whofe  mutual  choice  he  crowns : 
Will  love  partake  the  banquet  of  the  day  ? 
O  come — but  throw  thy  burning  fhafts  away. 

Ye  fwains,  begin  to  mighty  love  the  fong, 
Your  fongs,  ye  fwains,  to  mighty  love  belong  ! 


S    TIBULLUS. 

Breathe  out  aloud  your  wifiies  for  my  fold. 
Your  own  foft  vows  in  whifpers  may  be  told. 

But  hark  '.  loud  mirth  and  mufic  fire  the  crowd 

Ye  now  may  venture  to  requeft  aloud  ! 

Purfue  your  fports ;  night  mounts  her  curtain'd 
wane ;  jo* 

ThedanciniT  (tars  compofe  her  filial  train; 
Black  muffled  flecp  lleals  on  with  fiUnt  pace. 
And  dreams  flit  lall,  imaginations  race  ! 
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We  may,  without  hefitation,  embrace  the  opi- 
nion of  Muretus,  that  this  elegy  is  a  defcription 
of  the  Ambarvalia,  a  feftival  inftituted  by  Acca 
Laurentia,  and  honoured  with  a  folemn  facrifice, 
for  procuring  a  biefling  on  the  fields.  We  may 
even,  with  great  probability,  fuppoVe  this  poem  to 
make  a  very  interefting  part  of  the  feftal  enter- 
tainments. But  it  appears  from  it,  that  the  Ro- 
mans, in  Tibullus's  time,  had  added  many  a  refi- 
ned improvement  from  the  Grecian  ritual,  to  the 
plain  inflitution  of  the  good  old  ntirfe  of  Romu- 
lus ;  fince  we  find  our  poet  alluding  to  all  the  re- 
markable cuftoms  of  the  feftal  facrificea  of  Greece. 
Firft  the  fscred  filence  is  proclaimed,  the  Eti^v/^uri, 
cf  the  Greeks,  which  retrains  the  woriliij  pers 
from  the  ufc  of  words  of  unlucky  import.  Next 
follows  an  addrefs  to  the  deities,  to  whofe  honour 
the  feflital  is  dedicated.  The  holiday  being  then 
proclaimed,  and  a  ftrid  rell  enjoined,  there  fol- 
lows the  exclufion  of  all  thofe,  who  had  contract- 
ed any  pollution,  and  an  invitation  of  the  pure  to 
come  with  clean  hands  and  veftments  to  join  in 
the  facrifice.  The  viilim  is  then  introduced,  go- 
ing without  any  force  to  the  altar,  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  worfhippers  crowned  with  garlands, 
from  the  tree  facred  to  the  rural  deities.  After 
this,  is  the  prayer  for  bleffings  on  the  countryman 
and  his  fields,  and  profperity  to  the  growing  crop. 
The  offering  up  the  vidlim  fucceeds,  and  lucky 
omens  appearing,  the  worlhipptrs  are  encouraged 
to  indulge  thendelves  in  ^oy  and  fellivity.  The 
t'acred  hymn  clofes  the  whole,  celebrating  the  ho- 
nours of  the  rural  deities  recounting  their  various 
gifts,  and  the  bleffings  which  they  have  poured 
out  upon  the  country.  Whoever  will  look  into 
the  coUedors  of  antiquities  will  findftat  thefe  are 
the  very  particulars  ot  the  ritual  of  refined  Greece. 
We  may  obferve,  that  the  procefiions,  luftrations, 
as  well  as  the  biiiinefs  of  the  "  fiatres  arvales," 
whofe  office  it  was,  upon  this  occafion,  to  let  tie 
boundaries,  have  fouud  the-ir  way  into  a  religion 
which  in  its  original  inflitution,  v.'as  little  con- 
cerned with  pomp  and  ceremony,  but  has  been 
forced  to  receive  maiiy  a  Ictnical  foolery  from 
Pjgan  Rome.  Ji. 

Ver.  I.  AiUiitJ !  ar.'! fdv:tir  !\  The  Roman  pct'.s 
;ijfo  e:fprcrs  this  by 


Dicamus  bona  verba. 

Both  thefe  forms  of  fpeech  intimate  a  defire,  on 
the  part  of  thofe  who  prayed  at  the  feftival,  that 
all  who  were  prefent  would  fincerely  join  with 
them  in  putting  up  the  fame  petition. 

The  mythology  of  the  ancients  has  been  affign- 
ed  as  one  of  the  caufes  which  have  contributed  to 
render  their  poetical  compofitions  fuperior  to  thofe 
of  the  modern. 

And  no  doubt,  that  enthufiafm,  which  is  fo  na- 
tural to  every  true  artift  in  the  poetical  way,  was 
confiderably  inflamed  by  the  whole  turn  of  their 
religious  dodlrines.  When  all  nature  was  fuppof- 
ed  to  fwarm  with  genii,  and  every  oak  and  foun- 
tain' was  regarded  as  the  haunt  of  fome  prefiding 
deity;  what  wonder  if  the  poet  was  animated  by 
the  imagined  influence  of  fuch  exalted  fociely; 
and  found  himfelf,  as  a  late  writer  elegantly  ex- 
prefl"e5  it,  hurried  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of 
fober  humanity.  Hence  arofe  the  profopopeia, 
which,  as  it  is  one  of  the  boldeft,  fo  is  it  one  of 
the  mofl  pleafing  figures  in  poetry.  But  may  not 
the  Omniprefence  of  the  one  true  God  afford  the 
Chriftian  poet  a  more  exalted  affiftance  ?  When 
true  genius  is  fired  with  devotion,  poefy  thea 
fhiiies  out  in  all  her  fplendour. 

Vcr.  2.  Tbc  Jidds  ive  lujlrate.']  Macrobius  in- 
forms us,  that  the  verb  "  loflrare"  fignifies  to  go 
round  ;  efpecially  on  a  rehgious  or  myftical  ac- 
count. The  ceremony  here  alluded  to,  as  has  been 
faid,  was  the  "  facrum  ambervale,"  which  in  fome 
old  MSS.  is  placed  as  a  title  to  this  elegy.  This 
mod  folemn  of  the  rural  ceremonies  had  the  morn- 
ing  and  forenoon  allotted  for  its  celebration.  Ca- 
to,  de  R.  R.  cap.  141.  and  Virgil,  have  particu- 
larly described  it.  And  as  it  may  not  be  unplea- 
fing  to  mofl  of  our  readers,  to  compare  the  diffe- 
rent manners  of  Maro  and  Tibulius,  in  reprefent- 
ing  the  fame  cbje6ls  we  fliall  here  place  before 
them  the  piiSlure  of  this  rural  ceremony,  as  drawn 
by  the  great  Mantuan. 

Imprimis  venerarcDeos,  atque  annua  magnae 
Sacra  refer  cereri,lxtis  oper^tus  in  herbis, 
Extremx  fub  cafum  hieniis,  jam  vere  fereno, 
Turn  agni  pir.p'iies,  et  tuir.  rtiollifllma  viiia: 
Turn  foa-.ni  dukes,  denfie(iue  in  montibus  umbi;aj* 
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Sun(5l;a  tibi  cerercm  pubes  agredls  adoret, 
Cui  tu  ladte  favos,  et  miti  dilue  Baccho  ; 
Terque  novas  circum  felix  eat  hoftia  fruges; 
Omnes,  quam  chorus  et  focii  comitentur  ovantes, 
Et  cererem  damore  vocent  in  tetta. 

Georg.  i.  ■vi:r.  338. 

Some  critics  contend,  that  Tibullus,  in  this  ele- 
gy, does  not  defcribe  the  Aniharval  ceremony,  be- 
cause he  mentions  tome  circuniftances  relating  to 
it,  which  Virgil  omits,  and  relates  others  differ- 
ently from  that  poet.  This  argument  needs  no 
confutation. 

Ver.  3.  Come  Bacc/jus.]  This  god  is  frequently 
called  Tauricornis  by  the  poets ;  but  why  horns 
were  planted  on  his  head  mythologifts  are  greatly 
divided.  Some  of  them  look  upon  horns  as  a 
mark  of  divinity ;  but  why  then  do  the  other  dei- 
ties appear  without  this  badge  ?  Others  of  them 
affign  horns  to  Bacchus,  becaufe  drinking  cups 
were  anciently  formed  of  horn  ;  and  there  are, 
who  contend,  that  he  is  thus  diftinguifhed,  be- 
eauCe  he  was  the  firft  who  ploughed  with  oxen. 
Thofe  who  recoUeil  the  old  fentence,    . 

Sine  cerere  ct  Baccho  friget  Venus, 

may  haply  be  able  to  afford  as  fatisfadlory  a  reafon 
for  the  cornuted  appearance  of  this  deity,  a«  any 
fuggefled  above.  River  gods  are  frequently  re- 
prefented  with  horns ;  but  on  a  very  different  ac- 
count. Pindar  makes  Bacchus  the  ■rxsisaog,  or  af- 
fefTor  of  Ceres  :  and  in  the  Orphic  hymn,  addref- 
fed  to  that  goddefs,  fne  is  called  Booy-ioic-i  ?uvi<^tc;. 
They  were  commonly  worfhipped  together,  bee 
Callimachus's  fixth  hymn. 

Some  critics,  fuperftitioufly  bent  to  deduce  from 
fcripture  the  origin  of  every  mythological  pradtite, 
have,  from  the  "  cornuta  facies,"  common  to  AI0- 
fes  and  Bacchus,  fuppofed,  that  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  heathen  god,  were  one  and  the 
fame  perfon.  But  thefe  perl'picacious  critics  fliould 
have  confidered,  that  as  adi)ration  is  natural  to 
man,  and  ignorance  and  conjciilure  were  prior  to 
wifdom  and  philofophy,  idolatry,  which  is  the 
offspring  of  devotion  and  blind  fancy,  never  wa?, 
nor  could  be,  confined  to  thofe  few  regions  bor- 
dering on  Judea  ;  nor  confequently  derived  from 
the  Jews,  or  any  of  their  heroes.  Were  we  per- 
mitted, becaufe  of  fpme  faint  refemblances  be- 
tween them,  to  form  one  perfon  out  of  two,  we 
fiiould  rather  choofe,  from  the  fimihr  circumftan- 
ces  of  their  births,  deaths,  &c.  to  make  a  Romu- 
lus, than  a  Bacchus,  of  Mofes.  Chronology  in- 
deed forbids  this  odd  incorporation  ;  but  writers 
would  do  better  to  interdiiSi  their  pen,  as  Lord 
Bacon  expreffes  it,  all  liberties  of  this  kind,  and 
not  offer  ftrange  fires  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  G. 

The  Grecians  had  moft  probably  an  hero-god 
of  their  own,  named  Bacchus,  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  fome  of  the  improvements  of  life. 
But  it  is  very  certain,  that  many  of  the  ailions, 
inventions,  and  fymbols  of  the  ^-Egyptian  Ofiris, 
were,  in  after  times,  attributed  to  him.  We  have 
here  one  inftance  of  it.  The  bull  was  the,  efta- 
Ulifhed  hi(yoglyphic  of  Ofiris,  as  tjie  inventor  of 


agriculture.  Greece  adapted  the  invention  for 
their  own  Bacchus;  but  not  having  the  ufe  of 
the  hieroglyphic  chara(flers,  they  contented  thetn- 
felve^with  borrowing  an  attribute  for  their  deity, 
and  afiigned  him  the  horns  of  the  animal,  by 
whole  labours  he  was  fuppofed  to  cultivate  and 
introduce  agriculture  into  the  country.  I  might 
add,  that  whenever  Bacchus  and  Ceres  are  fpokea 
of  together,  as  rural  deities,  almoft  every  thing  ap- 
plied to  them,  more  properly  belongs  to  Ofiris  and 
Ifis.  See  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this,  Virgil'g 
Georgics,  B.  i.  L.  5.  ctfeq.  to  the  9th. 

Vos,  oh  Clariffmia  mundi,  &c. 

Here  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  the  humble  inventor* 
of  wine  and  agriculture,  are  exalted  into  the  hea- 
vens, and  become  fun  and  moon,  the  great  leaders 
of  the  year  through  its  feafons.  We  know  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Grecian  mythology  to  fupport 
this;  and  that  thofe  heavenly  luminaries  are  at- 
tributed to  other  deities.  But  it  is  certain,  that 
the  fun  and  moon  were  worfliipped  by  the  jEgyp- 
tians  under  the  denomination  of  their  hero-gods, 
Ofiris  and  Ifis.  Vid.  Div.  Legation,  B.  4.  Se^.  5. 
et  alibi  pajjim.  B, 

Ver.  7.  It  wasufual  at  the  time  of  thefe  facri- 
fices,  to  drefs  the  cattle  with  garlands,  and  to  give 
them  a  rcfpite  from  labour.  Vid.  Faft.  lib.  i.  ver. 
663.  lib.  vi.  ver.  311. 

The  ploughing  ox  was  held  in  great  eftimation 
among  the  ancients  ;  refpe(5ling  this,  Vurro,  de  R. 
R.  lib.  ii.  1.  ^i-  Columella  in  the  preface  to  his 
fixth  book,  and  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c.  45.  may  be  con- 
fulted.  But  though  we  refer  to  thefe  paftagesjthe 
tranflator  cannot  deny  himfelf  the  pleafure  of 
tranfcribing  from  Ovid  the  following  good  natu- 
rcd  apotlrophe,  in  favour  of  thofe  ufeful  animals. 

Quid  meruere  boves  animal  finefraude  dolifque 
Innocuum,  fimplex,  natim  tolerare  labores  ? 
Immemor  eft  demum,nec  frugum  munere  digaus, 
Qui  potuit  curvi  de.nito  modo  pondere  aratri 
Ruricolam  madlare  fuum;  qui  trita  labore 
Ilia,  quibus  toties  durum  renovaverat  annum 
Tot  dederat  Meffes,  percuffit  colla  fecuri. 

Met.  lib.  XV.  'ver.  129, 

How  did  the  toiling  ox  his  death  defcrve  ? 
A  down-right  fimpie  drudge,  and  born  to  ferve  ? 
O  tyrant  I   with  what  juftice  canft  thou  hope 
The  promife  of  the  year,  a  plenteous  crop  ; 
When   thou   deftroy'ft  the  labouring   fleer  wh© 
till  d,  [field  > 

And    plough'd    with  pains,   thy   elfe  ungrateful 
From  his  yet  reeking  neck  to  draw  the  yoke, 
That  neck  with  which  the  furly  clods  he  broke; 
And  to  thy  hatchet  yield  thy  hufbandman. 
Who  Suilh'd  autumn,  and  the  year  began. 

Dry  dm. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  the  ancient  times 
of  the  Roman  republic,  a  perfon  was  publicly  con- 
demned, for  having  felled  a  labouring  ox  ''  (bos 
domitus),"  in  order  to  gratify  the  locgings  of  one 
he  was  fond  of.  Valer.  Maxim,  lib.  viii.  lin.  X. 
And,  ia  the  decknfion  of  that  empircj  CoD-iau. 
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tine  ordained,  that  no  ploughing  ox  flmuld  be  ei- 
ther diftrained  for  debt,  or  taken  from  the  tra- 
veller, to  fupply  the  place  of  fuch  as  were  want- 
ing to  complete  the  number  required  at  the  pub- 
lic fports  and  races. 

Scaliger,  on  the  authority  of  feme  old  MSS, 
reidb  the  original  of  the  laft  line,  as  follows : 

Plena  coronato  vertice  ftare  boves  : 

Yet  moft  MSS.  and  the  beft  editions  read  it, 
Plena  coronato  flare  boves  capite. 

But  without  their  concurrence,  Broefehufius 
juftly  obferves,  that  Tibullus  muft  have  thus 
wrote  it.  as  his  ear  taught  him  folicitovfly  to  a- 
•void  every  combination  of  harfli  hiffing  confo- 
nants,  fuch  as  SC  SP.  SQ^S  r. 

"Ex  TibuIIo  probanda  eft  Tibulliana  fcriptionis 
confuetudo. 

Ver.  ic.  There  are  fome  things,  fays  Servlus' 
which,  if  done  on  a  holiday,  pollute  it.  Hence 
it  was,  that  the  pontifTs,  when  they  were  to  per- 
form a  facrifice,  fent  out  their  beadles  to  prevent 
artificers  from  working,  left  the  facred  ceremony 
ihould  be  contaminated.  Serv.  ad  G.  lib.  i.  ver. 
468.  And  Macrobius  tells  us,  that  a  herald  alfo 
was  employed  on  thefe  occafions  to  prohibit  the 
people  from  all  fecular  bufinefs.  Thofe,  who  un- 
knowingly tranfgreffed,  were  obliged  to  purchafe 
their  expiation  by  facriBcing  a  hog ;  but  the  wil- 
ful guilt  could  not  be  expiated,  in  the  opinion  of 
Scasvola  the  high-prieft.     Sat.  lib.  c.  1 6. 

Thefe  heralds,  froai  their  office,  had  the  names 
ef  «<  Praeclamitatores  et  precise"  beftowed  upon 
them. 

Yet  was  not  all  work  forbidden  to  the  hufband- 
man;  for  as  Cato  de  R.  R.  informs  us,  they 
might,  even  on  the  moft  facred  holiday,  clean 
their  ditches,  mend  the  highways  cut  down 
triars,  dig  their  garden,  barn  thorns,  weed  their 
meadows,  cleanfe  their  fifli- ponds,  bind  withies, 
and  do  every  office  of  cleanlinefs  in  their  houfe. 
,  C.  2  Brocihuf. 

Picflures  of  life  and  manners,  when  truly  copied 
from  nature,  however  low  the  fubjedl,  never  fail 
to  delight  us.  And  we  have  here  a  very  faithful 
•ne  exhibited  to  us.  When  the  poet  had  dlfmif- 
fed  man  and  beaft  to  reft,  proclaimed  a  general 
holiday,  and  a  vacation  from  all  bufinefs,  he  re 
colleds  that  his  laft  moft  difficult  talk  was,  to 
fnatch  the  diftaff  out  of  the  hands  of  the  country 
houfewife.  Whoever  has  peeped  into  a  farm- 
houfe,  muft  have  obferved  the  notable  miftrefs, 
whatever  the  reft  of  the  family  were  doing,  al- 
ways in  an  hurry,  and  a<fting  as  eagerly  upon  the 
leading  principle  of  the  country,  frugality,  as  a 
court  lady  in  purfuit  of  pleafure  Perhaps  one 
jreneral  reafon  might  be  affigned  for  the  impetuo- 
fity  of  both.  And  the  fine  lady  Harriet,  with  the 
help  of  a  little  change  of  education,  might  have 
made  a  very  notable  Amaryllis  in  the  country.  B, 

Ver.  I  a.  All  matrimonial  converfc  with  wo- 
men was  ftriftly  prohibited,  during  a  certain 
•umber  of  day«  preceding  the  Atnberval  facrificet. 


Annua  venerunt  cerealis  tempora  (zcti. 
Secubat  in  vacuo  fola  puella  toro. 

Complains  the  amorous  Ovid,  El.  Lib.  Hi.  PJ. 
9.  but  not  only  the  unchafte,  but  perfons  defiled 
with  recent  blood,  or  polluted  with  the  touch  of 
a  dead  body,  were  forbidden  to  approach  the 
altar. 

Ver.  14.  The  pure  veftment  mentioned  in  the 
original,  was  white,  as  Ovid,  in  that  wonderful 
worK  of  his,  the  Fafti,  informs  us. 

Alba  decent  Cererem,  veftes  Cerealibus  albas 
Suiuiie  ;  nunc  puUi  velleris  ufus  abeft. 

Lib.  iv.  ver.  619. 

Ver.  16.  Although  the  Ahibarval  facrifice  was, 
generally,  either  a  fow  with  pig'',  or  a  lamb,  yet 
the  goat  and  bullock  were  fometimes  alfo  ufed. 
But  whatever  was  the  animal,  it  was  conduced 
thrice  with  great  foleninity  round  the  field  I  "  (ter 
ambiens  agros)"  and  thence  obtained  the  name 
Ambarval. 

If  either  in  the  procefTion,  or  at  the  altar,  ic 
fpurned,  or  fhowed  the  leaft  relucSlance,  they  re- 
moved it,  as  difpleafing  to  the  deity;  aod  fubfti- 
tuted  another  vi(ftim  in  its  Head.  Hence  the 
verb  eat,  in  the  original,  and  the  epithet  xvilling, 
in  the  tranflation.  At  the  altar  the  vidlim  was 
unbound;  for,  as  Servlus  obferves, 

Piaculum  eft,  in  facrificio  aliquid  effe  religatum. 

There  is  a  fenfible  epigram  in  the  Anthology, 
which  informs  ui^,  that  not  only  Ceres  and  Bac- 
chus, but  Hercules  and  Mercury  had  offeringg 
made  to  them  by  the  hufbandman.  Hermes  in- 
deed was  contented  with  milk  and  fruits  ;  but,  to 
the  former,  fheep  and  oxen  were  facrificed.  This, 
it  feeras,  difgufted  the  penurious  farmer;  who  be- 
ing told,  Hercules  deferved  vidlims  of  that  value, 
he  made  this  fpirited  reply,  what  difference  i< 
there  to  roe,  whether  my  flock  is  deftroyed  by. 
wolves,  or  by  the  keeper  ? 

T(  ra  irXtir  ti  re  ^uXxii,<rt» 

Ver.  17,  Clean  hands  were  neceffary  in  allfa? 
orifices.     Thus  HeCod, 

M«Ss  ver  s|  s^cu;  A«  X«?«v  ettioxii.  eitnf 
Xj^s-zf  aytTrrcifTiii,  (ttjjSs  aXXeirr  a^a^aroifTH. 
Oo  yup  TCiyi  x/^ucuffTin  ecve^rTvovfri  2s  r  tejas- 

Efy.  xiti  Hy,i^.   Ver.  ^1^ 

According  to  Macrobius,  when  the  Romans  fa- 
crificed to  the  "  Di  fuperi,"  they  wafhed  the  whole 
body  with  river  water ;  but,  in  facrifices  to  the 
infernal  gods,  a  bare  fprinkling  was  fufficient. 
Sea  water  was  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes. 

Ver.  19,  From  ills,  Ofylvan gods.~\  The  follow- 
ing is  the  form  of  prayer  ufed  by  a  farmer,  upon 
a  like  occifion : 

"  O  father,  I  conjure  and  entreat  you,  that  you 
will  be  propitious  to  me,  to  my  houfe  and  family; 
that  you  will  difperfe'all  maladies,  known  and  un- 
known ;   calsinities,  barreaneft^  mortalities,  and 
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pcfillence;  that  you  will  give  increafe  to  my 
fruits,  corn,  trees,  and  vines;  that  you  will  pre- 
ferve  my  thepherds  and  my  flocks ;  and  give 
health  and  fafety  to  us  all."  Vid.  Cat.  de  R.  R. 
c.  141. 

Ver.  24.  Sojhalt  the  bind.]  I  ftioiild  not  have  ha- 
zarded an  explanation  of  this  paffage,  if  I  had  not 
obferved,  that  the  meaning  ot  it  had  efcaped  the 
notice  of  all  the  commentators.  One  of  them  ha 
produced  from  Horace,  by  way  of  explanation, 

JEdificare  cafas,  ploftello  adjungere  mures. 

And  again, 

JEdificante  cafas  qui  fenior.  Lit.  ii.  Sat.  3. 

This  is  learning !  this  is  that  happy  talent  of 
criticifm  which  explains  a  paffage  by  authoritien 
from  his  fplendid  fellows.  But  conld  this  fnlemn 
trifler  think  that  an  a<ftion  which  Horace  repre- 
fents  as  the  play  of  childhood,  which  he  ftigma- 
tizes  as  a  glaring  mark  of  an  unfound  head  in  any 
one  that  bad  attained  to  manhood,  could  be  coi>- 
lidercd  by  fo  exadl  a  writer  as  Tibullus,  as  a  pro- 
per expreflion  of  gratitude  from  a  country  village 
to  its  divine  prote^ors?  The  words  we  fee  are 
part  of  an  addrefs  to  the  "  Dii  patrii,"  upon  a  fo- 
lemn  luftration  of  the  villagers  and  their  fields 
Firfi:,  Their  protection  is  invoked  for  their  har- 
veft  and  flocks,  upon  the  grant  of  which,  an  affur- 
ance  is  given,  that  the  happy  farmer  and  his  fa- 
mily would  Ihow  their  fcnfe  of  the  blefling  b\ 
heaping  kigh  the  hearth,  and  running  up  hady 
buts  of  twigs ;  both  of  which  mud  be  fuppofed 
to  be  done  in  honour  of  thofe  very  deities  to 
whom  the  promife  is  made.  Confider  then,  tha' 
the  Lares,  the  guardians,  and  protetSors  of  fami- 
lies, muft  be  efpecially  defigned  by,  or  at  leaft 
included  aniiongft  the  "  Dii  patrii."  Now.  com- 
fortable houfes,  and  warm  fires,  were  confidered 
as  their  proper  gifts,  as  peculiarly  under  their  tu- 
telage :  And  nothing  could  be  more  in  the  fpirit 
©f  antiquity  than  for  the  farmer  and  his  fportivc 
family,  in  the  midll  of  their  feftal  joy,  and  in  gra- 
titude to  the  bounteous  givers,  tc  exhibit  the  re- 
prefentation  of  the  very  gifts  which  they  were 
fuppofed  to  have  received  from  them.  The  warm 
hut  and  the  blazng  fire  were  as  proper  expreflions 
•f  grati  ude  to  the  Lares,  as  arms  which  had  been 
iifed  fuccefsfuUy  ti  Hercules  the  firftfruits  to 
Ceres,  and  the  imaije  of  a  reftored  limb  to  l^ku- 
lapius,  or  the  hermae  to  Mercu^y,  the  guide  ano 
protedior  ot  travciitrs. 

Ver  a8.  His  numeroui  lond-Jlavei  all  in  goodly 
rows.']  rhelc  crtain  indicat  0.1. s  oi  a  wt-althy  far- 
mer, Horace,  with  his  uluai  cour  iinels  of  exprel 
fion,  calls  "  Ditis  cxamen  Don^us  ;"  but  as  that 
would  have  appcarefl  flat  in  h.nj;lifli,  Mr.  Francis 
has  judicioufly  pafl"td  it  over  in  his  verfion.  So 
peculiar  are  languages ! 

The  "  vcrtise"  were  fl  ives  born  of  flaves. 

Ver.  35.  Ihe  original  of  this  cannot  be  ren- 
dered into  intelligibif  Eneliih.  The  Romans 
inarked  their  wine  calks  with  the  ra»ii<-  of  him 
who  wa»  coafiil  at  tl^  time  wheu  they  were 


filled.  They  then  faftcncd  them  down  with 
chains.  The  older  the  Falernian  and  Chian  wines 
were,  they  became  the  more  efteemed.  They 
were  often  mixed  together ;  and  this  heightened 
the  flavour  of  both. 

Might  not  thefe  lines  have  convinced  Dacier, 
and  the  other  commentators,  who  reprefent  Ti- 
bullus as  an  indigent  perfon,  of  their  miftake  .'  A 
poor  man  could  not  have  afforded  to  treat  a 
whole  village  with  old  Falernian  and  Chiaa 
wines.  "■• 

Though  the  Romans,  by  a  very  unlucky  pro- 
verbial expreflion,  ufed  "  Grscan"  for  playing 
the  good  fellow,  yet  I  think  ttiat  debauchery  and 
intemperance  were  the  charafteriflic  manners 
neither  of  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  At  their  (e- 
ftivals,  they  indeed  thought  them  an  indifpenfible 
part  of  their  religious  rejoicings  .  and  if  they 
were  not  wholly  confined  to  thefe,  it  is  certain, 
that  by  their  mean^  they  firft  got  footing  amongft 
them.  AthenceUH  Deipn.  1.  iii.  ch.  3.  tells  us,  that 
the  ancients  never  indulged  thenifolvcs  with  dain- 
ties, nor  drank  any  quantity  of  wine,  but  at  fuch 
times.  As  a  convincing  proof  of  which,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  very  names  for  luxurious  eating 
and  drinking  have  fome  relation  to  their  religi- 
ous facrifices.  Thus  ©o/»j»  a  banquet,  is  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  thought  themfelves  obliged  "hia  Qsn; 
onvir'Soi,  to  be  drunk  in  honour  of  the  gods ,  and 
to  be  drunk  they  called  fulvuv  becaufi.  they  were 
moft  accuftomed  to  do  it,  i/.ira.  to  6vitv,  after  fa- 
crjfice.  The  Romans  had  adop'ed  thf  lame  prin- 
ciples and  praftice,  as  appears  from  this  very  fo- 
ber  exhortation  of  the  poet.  B. 

Ver.  38  Upon  certain  occafions  the  Romans 
drank  a  bumper  for  every  letter  of  tbeir  friend  or 
miftrefs's  name.  They  received  this  cuflom  from 
the  Grecians. 

Ver.  40.  The  firft  Romans  wore  beards,  and 
were  reprcfented  accordingly  in  their  ftatues  and 
pidures.  The  "  intonfis  avis"  of  the  original, 
therefore,  fliows  the  antiquity  of  Meflala's  family. 
Varro  de  R.  R.  informs  us,  that  Fianius  Mena 
was  the  firft  who  introduced  barbers  into  Rome  ; 
and  he  brought  them  from  Sicily,  A.  U.  C.  454, 
Such  circumftances,  though  feemingly  inconfider- 
abie,  are  yet  neceflary  for  a  thorough  underftand* 
ing  of  the  claflics. 

Ver.  A%.  And  thatch  it  oer  ivitb  turf,  or  leafy 
fprays.]  Such  were  the  rude  beginnings  of  archi- 
tedtore  !  and  fuch  wretched  hovels  are  flill  to  be 
feen  .in  the  barren  and  mountainous,  parts  of  this 
grrat  and  civilized  ifland  !  See  Vitruv.  Archit. 
1.  li.  a.  I. 

Houlfs  at  firft  being  only  a  defence  from  the 
vvcatlior,  and  built  if  whatever  rude  materials  the 
country  aff"()rdcd,  Rome  was  originally  compofed 
of  mud-walled,  ftraw-thatched  cottages.  Even 
RoiTtulus's  palace  wa»  a  hut,  and  as  ill  faruiflied 
as  thole  of  his  fubje^s. 

Parva  fiiit  fi  prima  velis  elementa  referre, 
Roma  :   L'd  in  parva  fpes  tamen  hujus  erat. 
j  Mama  pea  ftabant  populis  augufla  fuiuris; 
I      Crcdita  fed  tutbs  nunc  mmi$  ampla  fu^; 
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^U3s.  fuerlt  noftrl  fl  quscrls  regia  nati, 

Adfpice  de  canna  llraminibufque  dotr.um  : 
In  ftipula  placidi  carpebat  munera  fomni. 

Ov.  Fajl.  I.  iii. 

We  are  certain,  that  Rome  at  firfl;  was  only  a 
huddle  of  cottages,  without  any  regular  openings 
and  ftreets ;  nay,  fome  philologifts  have  conjec- 
tured, that  that  city  never  had  regular  ftreets  like 
ours,  as  there  is  no  i^atin  word  which  properly 
Cgnifies  a  ftreet :  Neither  were  Rome's  firfl 
places  of  worihip  much  more  liiperb  than  its 
houfes,  fince  we  know,  from  Pliny,  that,  till 
after  the  conqueft  of  Afia,  the  Romans  had  only 
wooden,  or  at  bed  earthen  gods  in  their  temples. 

The  tranflator  muft  finifh  this  note  by  correfl- 
ing  an  error  into  which  he  has  fallen,  in  his  notes 
upon  the  firft  elegy  of  the  firft  book.  There, 
it  is  afferted,  that  no  purchafer  was  entitled 
to  the  fpoils  with  which  any  houfc  he  might  buy 
was  adorned.  But  the  favft  is  quite  otherwife ; 
for  Pliny  exprefsly  fays,  it  was  unlawful  to  take 
down  thefe  trophies,  "  Affixis  hoftium  fpoliis,  nee 
emptori  refigere  liceret." 

Nat.  Hiji.  I.  XXXV.  c.  2. 
Thus  It  was  that  the  Romans  endeavoured  to 
perpetuate  the  martial  glory  of  their  anccftors. 

Ver.  ^^.  Broekhufius,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  mofl  of  the  commentators,  joins  "  verno"  to 
"  alveo  ;"  and,  in  a  far-fetched  manner,  juftifies 
this  conftrudlion  by  a  pafTaj^e  from  Columella. 
The  tranflator  cannot,  however,  help  joining 
"  verno"  with  "  rure."  It  is  certain,  that  Mar- 
tial couples  "  jeftivum"  to  "  rus,"  Ub.  viii.  ip. 
6r.     Fruterius  reads  it, 

Rure  levis  vernos  flores,  &c. 

But  the  ear  may  eafily  convince  any  one,  that  Ti- 
bullus  never  wrote  it  fo. 

Ver.  59.  Fip'ri  to  his  houphold  goJj.]  A  Hoble 
origin  this  of  poetry  !  After  the  hymns  and  facri- 
fices  were  over,  the  villagers  devoted  the  reft  of 
the  day  to  feafting  and  merriment.  Their  mer- 
riments, as  Horace  informs  us,  chiefly  confifted 
in  alternate,  gay,  extempore,  innocent,  and  awk- 
ward jokes. 

Verfibus  alternis  cpprobrla  rufllca  fudlt. 

This  holiday  wit,  and  rude  fpecies  of  poetry,  was 
called  "  Fefcennine  et  Saturnine,"  from  the  places 
in  Tafcany  and  Latium,  where  it  chiefly  pre- 
vailed. 

From  being  praftifed  by  ruftics,  and  only  on 
thefe  occafions,  this  fpecies  of  witty  raillery  fnon 
became  the  entertainment  of  towns,  at  their 
public  diverfions.  Then  it  was,  probably,  that 
mufic  and  dancing,  with  geftures  fuited  to  the 
fubje(5l,  were  added,  and  the  raillery  levelled  not 
•nly  at  the  adtors,  but  fpecSbators.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  motely  entertainment  fuggefted  in  time  the 
idea  of  another  poem,  as  variuus  and  farcaftic  as 
the  former. 

From  the  country  cuftom  of  making  prefents 
*fbafkets  filled  with  f;uits,  flowers,  &c.  (fature 
lames  J  upon  particular  occafions,  this  sew  enter- 
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tainment  afTumed  the  name  of  "  fatnra  poemata," 
or  fatire.  By  degrees,  both  thefe  kinds  of  raillery 
became  fo  petulent,  that  worth  and  virtue  were 
often  treated  by  them  with  the  fame  feverity  as 
vice  and  folly.  This  obliged  the  magiftrate  to 
interpofe  his  authority;  in  confcquence  of  which, 
a  law  was  made,  A.  U.  C.  301.  fubjedting  n«t 
only  the  authors  of  thefe  "  mala  carmina,"  but 
thofe  alfo  who  recited  and  aded  them,  to  a  drub- 
bing ;  and  hence  the  punifliment  was  called  "  fu- 
ftilegium."  Thus  was  illiberal  and  dangerous 
wit  reftrained  ;  and  chafte  fatire,  by  the  fucceffive 
endeavours  of  Lucilius  and  others,  advanced  to  an 
eminent  decree  of  perfedion.  But  as  policy  foon 
difcovered  that  theatrical  entertainments  of  one 
kind  or  another  was  neceffary,  a  company  of  Tuf- 
can  hiftors,  or  players  (for  the  Tufcans  were  then  ' 
the  beft  adlors),  were  invited  to  Rome  about  for-  ■! 
ty  years  after  the  law  above-mentioned  had  pafT-'.: 
ed.  The  language  of  thefe  Tufcans  not  being 
underflood  at  Rome,  they  endeavoured  to  fupply' 
this  deficiency  by  a  dumb  fort  of  declamation,  or 
eloquent  acftion,  wherein  the  motions  and  geftures 
of  the  body  were  regulated  by  the  flute,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  reprefent  every  fentiment  and 
pafiion  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedator.  This  panto- 
mimical  entertainment  foofi,  however,  fell  into 
difufe,  either  through  the  death  of  the  Tufcan 
performers,  or  becaufe  it  pofTefTed  not  the  poig- 
nant raillery  of  the  former  pieces.  Accordingly, 
we  find,  that  in  A.  U.  C.  390.  when  a  peftilence 
(for  fo  hiftor^ans  call  it)  raged  at  Rome,  the  ma- 
giftrates  were  admoniflied  to  avert  the  anger  of  ' 
the  gods  by  exhibiting  plays.  In  confequence  of 
this,  a  company  was  fent  for  from  Tufcany  ;  and 
now  they  began  to  aft  (as  Mr.  Dryden  expreffes 
it)  a  kind  of  civil  cleanly  farce,  the  mufic,  danc- 
ing, and  geftures  being  retained.  Thefe  exhibi- 
tions, which  had  fomething  in  them  to  entertain 
the  lenfes,  and  were  not  withal  devoid  of  wit  and 
ridicule,  continued  in  quiet  poffefTion  of  the  Ro- 
man theatre  for  124  years.  Livius  Andronicus 
was  the  firft  who  brought  a  regular  play  upon 
the  Roman  ftage.  His  plays  were  divided  into 
afts,  and  modelled  after  the  old  comedy.  An- 
dronicus was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and. had  been 
taken  captive  by  the  Romans.  Having  acquirec^ 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language  of  that 
people,  he  wa»  prefented  with  his  freedom,  by 
his  maflcr  Sajinator,  whofe  children  he  had  edu- 
cated. This  grand  fcenical  revolution,'  as  Tully 
informs  us,  happened  a  year  after  the  firft  Punic 
war,  and  a  year  before  Ennius  was  born.  Novr 
it  was  that,  among  the  Romans,  the  learned  be- 
gan to  ftudy  the  Greek  authors  :  and,  as  the  tra- 
gic poets  of  Greece  had  carried  the  bufkin  to  fo 
great  perfedlion,  thofe  among  the  Romans  who 
wrote  for  the  ftage,  thought  they  could  not  better 
employ  their  talents  than  in  tranflating  thofe 
great  originals,  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
countrymen  :  And  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  Au- 
guftus  that  any  piece,  entirely  Roman,  was  intro- 
duced  upon  the  ftage. 

Although  Horace,  as  well  as  our  poet,  attriir 
bute  ^he  invention  of  poetry  to  the  hufbandmaji^ 
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^t  many  critics,  and  cfjiccially  Scaliger,  beftow 
that  honour  on  the  (hepherd  :  And,  indeed,  when 
we  confider  that  flocks  were  tended  before  the 
earth  was  ploughed,  their  opinion  is  not  impro- 
bable. But  as  poetry  is  natural  to  man,  and  pe- 
culiar to  no  nation,  who  can  afcertain  its  inven- 
tor ? 

Ver.  64.  BlcJ?  he  the  eoiifttry.]  Broekhufius  fays, 
the  poet  means  the  fun  by  the  "  calidum  fidus." 
It  feems  rather  that  he  meant  the  dog-ftar.  Ti- 
buUus  calls  the  prowinj?  corn  the  earth's  annual 
hair.      This  metaphor  will  not  do  in  Englifh. 

Ver.  66.  Trapfeiiy  was  at  firft  nothing  but  an 
annual  hymn,  fung  by  peafants,  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus; and  he  who  acquitted  himfelf  beft  upon 
this  topic,  was  rewarded  with  a  goat.  Hence 
the  Greek  name  T^ayulia.  But  as  the  famencfs 
of  the  fubjedt  muft  at  laft  have  proved  irkfome, 
rot  only  to  the  poet,  but  to  the  audience;  it  was 
no  wonder  that  this  entertainment  was  afterwards 
diverfified.  Thefpis,  a  native  of  Icaria,  a  moun- 
tainous part  of  Attica,  where  this  ceremony  firft 
obtained,  interrupted  the  Bacchic  chorus,  A. 
Mund.  3530,  by  recitation,  on  pretence  of  eafmg 
the  chorus,  and  -varying  the  amufement.  He 
happily  fucceeded  ;  and*  what  at  firft  was  only  a 
fubfidiary  interlude,  foon  became  the  principal 
entertainment.  Rude,  doubtlefs,  it  was;  for  Thef- 
pis, as  Ariftotie  hints,  employed  but  one  interlo- 
cutor. The  entertainment  yet  fcarce  merited  the 
isame  of  tragedy,  which  cannot  fubfift  without 
dialogue.  Succeeding  poets  faw  this;  and,  by 
improving  on  one  another,  carried  tragedy  tw  per- 
fetlion.  rhe  chorus  was  retained ;  but  then  it 
v.-as  no  longer  a  hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
The  fubjedl  of  the  fong  arofe  from  the  fubjec5l  of 
the  play;  and  thofe  who  performed  it  in  the  cho- 
rus, became  cfiential  perfons  in  the  drama. 

Although  the  Greeks  fix  upon  Attica  as  the 
place  where  tragedy  made  its  firll  appearance, 
jet  as  man  is  an  imitative  animal,  the  fource  of 
this  fpecies  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  the  other  imi- 
tative arts,  is  to  be  fought  for  in  human  nature. 
The  Chinefe,  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  have  had 
dramatic  entertainments ;  and  that  excellent  hifto- 
rian,  GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega,  informs  us,  in  the  firft 
part  of  his  Commentarios  Reales,  that  the  Peru- 
vians compofed  and  aded  feveral  tragedies  and 
comedies. 

The  rcafon  for  facriScing  a  goat  to  the  god  of 
wine,  the  antiquarians  tell  us,  was  this  :  Bacchus, 
having  found  out  the  fecret  of  cultivating  the 
vine,  and  of  making  wine  from  the  grape,  taught 
his  difcovery  to  one  Icarus  (Vid.  Bulinger.  de 
Theat.  1.  i.  c.  I.)  a  native  of  karia,  who  fuccefs- 
fully  continued  the  pra&ice.  One  day,  as  Icarus 
was  vifiting  his  vineyard,  he  caught  a  goat,  which 
had  made  great  havoc  among  his  vines.  Intereft, 
and  gratitude  to  his  inftrutftor,  equally  confpiring, 
he  facrificed  the  creature  to  Bacchus.  His  pea- 
fants, who  doubtlefs  had  been  invited  to  fee  the 
foe  immolated,  danced  around  the  facrificc,  and 
joyfully  lung  the  praifes  of  the  god.  Inftitutions 
«f  this  kind  need  but  be  begun  to  make  chem 

Trans.  II. 


continual.  Hence  what  at  firft  was  merely  ac- 
cidental, became  a  part  of  annual  devotion 

Ver.  71.  Sec  a  fine  defcription  of  wool-fhear- 
ing  in  IVIr.  Thomfon's  Summer. 

Ver.  74.  Weaving  was  held  in  fuch  eftimation 
by  the  ancients,  that  the  goddefs  of  wifdom  pa- 
tronized that  art.  Hence  not  only  the  greateft 
queens  of  old,  but  Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  fun, 
and  a  goddefs,  pra(5lifed  it.  The  reader  who 
choofes  to  fee  this  fubjedl  treated  of,  with  all  the 
importance  it  deferves,  niuft  perufe  that  mofl  ele- 
gant of  didadlic  poe.ms,  the  Fleece. 

Ver.  76.  The  author  of  that  delicate  poem, 
the  Pervigilium  Veneri<!,  alfo  makes  the  god  of 
lave  to  have  been  born  in  the  country. 

Ipfe  amor,  puer  Dionx,  rure  natus  dicitur. 
Hunc  ager,  cum  parturiret  ipfa,  lufcepit  finu  ; 
Ipfa  florum  delicatis  educavit  ofcuiis. 

Which  are  thus  elegantly  tranflatcd  by  Parnellj 
E'en  love  (if  fame  the  truth  of  love  declare) 
Drew  firft  the  breathings  of  a  rural  air. 
Some  pleafing  meadow,  pregnant  b^^auty  preft, 
She  laid  her  infant  on  its  flow'ry  breaft, 
From  nature's  fweets  he  fipp'd  the  fragrant  dew. 
He  fmil'd,  he  kifs'd  them,  and  by  'KilTing  grew. 

G- 
This  hirth  of  love  is  prettily  imagined  :  and 
the  epifodical  addrefs  to  him,  in  a  precatory  hyma 
to  the  rural  deities,  is  not  without  its  propriety. 
We  know,  that  to  gratify  the  farmer's  hopes,  his 
cattle  muft  increafe,  as  well  as  his  grain  flourilh, 
and  that  beafts  as  well  as  men  were  fupuofed  to 
feel  the  influence  of  almighty  love.  Poetry  ani- 
mates every  thing.  In  an  heathen  poer's  creed, 
not  only  hills,  trees,  fountains,  are  inhabited  by 
fuperior  intelligencles,  but  the  very  paffions  thtm- 
felves  muft  be  exalted  into  deities.  If  we  ftrip 
the  defcription  of  Tibullus  of  its  poetical  orna- 
mentSj  it  will  be  found  to  agree  very  well  with 
truth  and  nature.  The  workings  of  the  paflions 
in  minds  rude  and  uncultivated,  fUch  a<  an  hea- 
then poet  muft  fuppofe  the  firft  man  to  have 
been,  muft  needs  be  tumultuous  and  undiftinguifti- 
ing.  Love  in  this  cafe  would  be  mere  lull,  with- 
out either  choice  or  difcernment,  raifed  and  gra- 
tified by  the  firft  objeift  that  offered;  ad  when 
exalted  into  a  perfon,  may  juftly  be  fu;  pofed  to 
have  his  birth  amongft  beaft*,  or  men  little  fu- 
perior to  them,  and  to  throw  his  arrows  about  at 
random.  But  when  the  mind  begins  to  admic 
of  refinement,  becomes  curious  about  its  ohjecSs, 
and  delicate  ir  its  purfuits,  then  love  will  only  be 
excited  in  it  by  excellence,  either  real  or  imagin- 
ed; and,  defpifing  promifcuous  concubinagt,  and 
the  polfcfTioa  of  eafier  gratifications,  it  will,  with 
much  pain  and  anxiety,  and  fcVtre  diftrefs  upon 
mifcarriage,  confine  itfcif  to  the  purfuit  of  fomtf 
favourite  objecft.  Then  it  is  that  the  deified  paf- 
Cv)n  muft  be  f  ippofc-d  to  become  fkliful  in  its 
bufincfs,  to  tak-  exaifl  aim,  and  negktfting  the  be- 
ftial  throng,  to  wound  thofe  hearts  deepeft  that 
are  cajiilile  of  the  moft  exquifite  feeling.  Thu* 
dues  our  potft  keep  cloi'e  to  nature,  even  wh«M 
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his  language  is  moft  figurative,  and  fpeaks  of  the 
pafiions  almoft  with  as  much  precifion  as  the 
moft  curious  theorift.  B. 

Ver.  88.  Ariofto,  as  Broekhufius  remarks,  has 
happily  imitated  our  poet,  in  his  fable  of  Jotondo 
and  Allolphus. 

Jl  Greco,  fi  come  ella  li  difegna 
Qnando  fente  dormir  tulla  la  torma, 
"Viene  a  I'ufcio,  e  lo  fpinge.e  quel  li  cede. 
jEntra  pian  piano,  c  va  a  tenton  col  piede. 

Fa  lun'ghi  pafli,  e  fempre  in  quel  di  dietro 
Tutta  fi  ferma,  c  raltro  par  clie  mova 
A  Guifa,  che  di  dar  tema  nel  vetro 
Non  ch'l  terrcno  habbia  calcar,  ma  Tuoua  : 
E  tien  la  mano  inanzi  Cmil  metro 
Va  brancolando  in  fin  che'l  letto  trova,  &c. 

Cant.  a8.  St.  62, 63. 

Which  Is  thus  rendered  by  a  late  tranflator, 

The  Greek,  juft  as  (he  had  deCgned  at  night, 
When  all  the  crowd  he  fleeping  did  perceive, 
Came  to  the  dour,  and  pufli'd  it,  and  it  op'd  ; 
He  enter'd  foftiy,  and  on  tiptoe  grop'd. 

He  makes  long  ftrides,  ftill  on  his  foot  behind 
Refts  firm,  and  feem'd  as  if  he  cautious  led 
His  t'other  foot,  as  fearing  glafs  tfi  find, 
^nd  that  an  e^g,  rot  ground,  he  hid  to  tread  : 
And  forward,  keeping  time,  his  hand  inclin'd, 
Still  tottering  on,  until  he  found  the  bed,  &c. 

This  fweetnefs,  however,  the  author  of  the  Per- 
vigilum  Veneris  has  attained  to. 

Ipfa  Nymphas  Diva  luco  jufTit  ire  Myrteo, 
It  puer  comes  puellis,  nee  tamcncrcdi  potefl 
Efie  amoremferiatum,  fi  fagittas  vexerit. 
Ire  Nymphaj,  pofuit  arma,  feriatus  eil  Amor. 
JufTus  eft  inermis  ire,,nudu9  ire  juffus  eft  ; 
Keu  quid  arcu,  neu  fagitta,  neu  quid  igne  Ixdcret. 
Sed  tamen  Njmphascavete,  quodCupido  pulcereft, 
ILft  in  armis  totus  idem,  quango  nudus  eft  Amor. 

Now  fair  Dione  to  the  myrtle  grove 

Sends  the  gay  nymphs,  and  fends  her  tender  love. 

And  fhall  they  venture  ?  Is  it  fafc  to  go  ?     [bow  ? 

While  nymphi  have  hearts,  and  Cupid  wears  a 

Yes,  fafely  venture,  'tis  his  mother's-  will, 

He  walks  unarm'd,  and  undefigning  ill. 

His  torch  extinci,  his  quiver  u!t!efs  hung. 

His  arrows  idle,  and  his  bow  iinftruni^. 

And  yet,  ye  nymphs,  beware,  his  eyes  have  charms,^ 

And  love  that's  naked,  ftill  is  love  in  arms. 

And  again, 

'        Ruris  hie  erunt  puellse,  &c. 

To  fill  the  prefence  of  the  gentle  court, 

From  every  qiiarter,  rural  nymphs  refort. 

From  woods,  from  mountains,  from  their  humble 

vales. 
From  waters  curling  with  the  wanton  gales. 
Pleas'd  with  the  joyful  train,  the  laughing  queen 
Id  circles  feats  theni  round  the  banks  of  green, 


And  "  lovely  girls,  ftie  whifpers,  guard  your  hearts, 
"  My  boy,  though  ftript  of  arms,  abounds  in  arts.'* 

Ver.  93.    0  come — luttbrotv?^ 

Come  Cupid  then,  but  throw  thy  fhafts  away, 
Thy  burning  fliafts,  &c. 

"  Hsec  funt  bellifiima,"  as  Broekhufius  juftiv 
remarks,  "  et  ania:n£e  fimplicitatis  lenocinlo  ama- 
biiifiima.  Fruftra  ad  hunc  fuavitatem  adfpirant 
illi,  qui  perfpicere  non  poffunt,  quid  fit  pulchri- 
tude naturalis." 

Ver.  97.  When  the  fuperftitious  among  the 
ancients  were  folicitous  to  obtain  what  morality 
forbade  them  to  defire,  they  put  up  private  pe- 
titions to  the  gods,  and  imagined  that  the  gods 
were,  in  that  cafe,  obliged  to  grant  their  requefts  ; 
more  efpecially  when  the  offerings  they  prtfented 
were  fufficiently  coftly.  See  this  abominable  fu- 
perftition,  fr.rcibly  redargued  by  that  great  moral 
fatirift  Peifius,  whom  now  the  Kngiiih  reader 
may  with  pleafure  perufc,  in  no  lefs  faithful  than 
elegant  poetical  verfion.  When  the  ancients  wcrs 
particularly  anxious  about  the  attainment  of  any 
thing,  they  ufed  to  bribe  the  keepers  of  the  temple 
of  their  favourite  god,  to*  let  them  come  neareft: 
his  ftatue,  in  order  that  their  petition  might  be 
the  beft  heard.     Senec.  Ep  41. 

Ver.  IGO.  Evening  and  night  are  varioufty  re- 
prefented  by  both  poets  and  painters  :  In  one  of 
the  hymns  ufually  aicribed  by  critics  to  Orpheus, 
the  ftars,  as  in  cur  poet,  are  called  the  daughters 
of  night.     And  Theocritus  names  them 

Ei/xoXfi  kait'  aiTuya,  fvxrog  OTfaioi, 

Jd.  Z. 

Mr.  Thomfon's  defcription  of  a  fummer's  eve 
and  night  is  t-xquifiteiy  fine,  containing  many  ap- 
propriated and  original  images :  Neither  is  the 
following  pidure,  by  Mr.  Smart,  dcftitute  of  real 
poetry. 

Night,  with  all  hrr  negro  train, 
Took  pofifefli'-n  of  the  plain. 
In  a  herfe  fbe  rode,  reclin'd. 
Drawn  by  fcreech-owls,  flow  and  blind. 
Clofe  to  her,  with  printlef=  feet, 
Crept  ftillnefs,  in  a  winding  ftieet. 

Se.'  its  Orig.  Poe.TS,p.  13. 

Mr.  Spence,  in  the  notes  on  his  Dialogue  of  the 
Plan'-TP,  rime«,  and  Seafons,  converts  'he  "  Ma- 
ins" of  the  original  into  "  Martis,"  and  fo  applies 
it  to  the  planet  Mars.  But  as  this  reading  is  un- 
authorifed  by  any  MSS.  or  good  edition,  and  in 
truth  has  no  fort  of  conrecftion  with  the  context, 
night  being  there  reprefentcd  as  the  mother  of 
the  ftars,  we  have  been  obliged  tortjt.dt  ir. 

Ver.  104.  Statius  and  Ciaudiaii  make  fleep  the 
charioteer  of  night.  But  the  poft  aftigned  Som- 
nus  by  our  poet,  is  both  more  poetical,  and  more 
confonant  to  truth. 

This  night-piece  is  worthy  the  pencil  of  a 
Claude  Lorraine  or  a  Guido  Rhcni. 
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KisE,  happy  morn,  without  a  cloud  arife  ! 
This  morn,  Cornutus  bleft  his  mother's  eyes  ! 
Hence  each  unholy  wifh,  each  adverfe  found, 
As  we  his  altar's  hallowed  ver^e  furround  ! 
Let  rich  Arabian  odours  fcent  the  flcics, 
And  facred  incenfe  from  his  altar  rife  ; 
Implor'd,  thou  tutelary  god,  defcend  ! 
And  deck'd  with  flowery  wreaths  the  rites  attend  ! 
Then  as  his  brows  with  precious  unguents  flow. 
Sweet  facred  cakes,  and  liberal  wins  beftow, 

O  genius,  grant  whate'er  my  friend  defires  : 
The  cake  is  fcatter'd,  and  the  flame  afpires  I       le 
Alk  then,  my  noble  friend,  whate'er  you  want : 
What  filent  ftill  ?  your  prayer  the  god  will  grant: 
Uncovetous  of  rural  Wide  domains, 
You  beg  no  woody  hills,  no  cultur'd  plains : 


Not  venal,  your  requeft  no  eaftorn  {lores, 
Where  ruddy  waters  lave  the  K<-'mmy  fliores ; 
Your  wifti  I  guefb ;  you  wifh  a  beauteous  fpoufe, 
Joy  of  your  joy,  and  faithful  to  your  vows. 
'  fis  (lane  !   my  friend  '.  fee  nuptial  love  appears! 
Sec  !    in  his  hand  a  yellow  zone  he  bears !  ao 

A  yellow  zone,  that  fpite  of  years  fliall  laft, 
And  heighten  fondnefs,  even  when  beauty's  paft. 
With    happy  fighs,  great  power,  confirm  our 
prayer, 
With  endlefs  concord  blefs  th^married  pair. 
O  grant,  dread  genius,  that  a  numerous  race 
Of  beauteous  infants  crown  their  fond  embrace; 
Their  beauteous  infants  round  thy  feet  ftiall  play. 
And  keep,  with  cuft.om'd  rites,  this  happy  day. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  II. 


This  elegy  celebrates  the  birth-day  of  Cornutus; 
and  is  addreffed  to  genius,  a  fort  of  divinity,  who 
was  fuppofed  conftantly  to  attend  every  man 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life.  Ft  exhibits 
a  defcription  of  the  rites  ufually  performed  on  that 
occalion. 

In  fome  Icfs  perfeA  editions,  the  perfon,  on 
whole  birth-day  this  elegy  was  written,  is  called 
Cerinthus;  but  as  the  laborious  Brockhufius  has 
proved,  that  Cerinthus  is  the  foreign  name  of  a 
flave,  and  flaves,  according  to  him,  were  not  per- 
mitted to  marry,  "  fervis  en.'ni  non  uxores,  fed 
concubernaks  erant ;"  a  wife  being  mentioned  by 
the  poet  as  the  chief  boon  his  friend  had  to  de- 
mand of  his  natal  god.:  and  as  the  oldell  MSS. 
and  leaft  corrupted  editions  read  Cornutus,  we  alio 
have  retained  that  name. 

After  all,  as  we  know  nothing  Certain  of  either 
Cerinthus,  or  Cornutus,  the  reader  may  adopt 
what  name  he  Ihall  think  proper. 

Ver.  I.  The  god  meant,  in  th^  text  *  Genius. 
Plutarch  (i:7  Lib.  de  Oracul.)  and  Plato  inform 
us,  that  being  of  a  middle  nature  between  gods 
and  men,  the  genii  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  fecret 
monitors,  by  whofe  infmuations  mankind  were  in- 
clined to  the  praiflice  of  goodnefs.  According  to 
Varro,  in  his  book  intituled  Atticus,  the  ancients 
abftained  from  all. bloody  facrifices  at  the  feflival 
of  Genius  :  and  the  reafon  given  for  this  condudl: 
is,  that  they  might  aot   deprive  other  beings  of 


life,  on  that  day,  wherefore  they  themfelves  joy- 
fully commemorated  the  reception  of  it.  They 
offered  wine  indeed,  becaufe  that  promotes  hila- 
rity ;  as  alfo  pulfe,  which  they  call  '♦  tritilla,"  tb«t 
being  in  ancient  times  a  child's  firfl.  fpnon  meat. 
Vid.  Cenfor  de  Die  natal.  &  Boxhorn.  Quaeft. 
Rom.  p.  91. 

Genius  is  derived  from  "  Gigno;  and  therefore 
Horace  ftyles  him 

Natale  Comes  qui  temperat  aftrum, 
Hamanx  Dcus  Naturx. 

Vid.  Notes  on  El.  viii.  B.  r.  and  El.  v.  B.  4. 

Ver.  2.  This  Cornutus,  if  Broekhufius  is  not 
miftaken  in  his  ccnjcfture,  is  he  who  was  prator 
of  Rome  A.  U  C.  71©.  in  the  cnnfulate  of  Hir- 
tius  and  Panfa  ;  who,  in  their  abfence,  enjoyed 
the  confular  authority,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
fenate  "  fupplicatione?  per  5©  dies  ad  omnia  pulvi- 
naria  conllituere,"  for  the  vidlory  obtained  at 
Modena.  Vid.  Cicer.  Lib.  lo.  Kp.fam.  12.  &16. 
See  alfo  the  notes  on  El.  v.  B.  3. 

However  aathisfuppofition  is  founded  upon  the 
famenefs  of  name  orly.  fo  the  perfon,  whofe  birth 
our  poet  celebrates,  may  have  been  fome  young 
nobleman  of  the  Sulpician  or  Ccecilian  families, 
Cornutus  being  a  furtia    e  in  both  thcfe  houfes. 

It  was  the  cuftom,  fays  Dart,  to  enjom  filence  at 
all  religious  invocations;  the  prieft  began  with 
rhs  known  e.xpreflian    of  •'  Favste  Unguis,"  kft 
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any  words  of  ill  omen  fliouW  injure  the  facr.fice. 
Vid.  H(.r.  Ep.  Lib  iii.  (Jde  l  ana  V'rg  JEn.  Lib. 
5.  but  as  Tibullu?  enj  >;ns  "  bona  verba."  which 
Ovid  calls  ■'  bona  preces;"  it  woula  fetm.  that 
filcnce  was  not  fo  much.  expf(fted.  a^  that  :he 
wttrds  and  prayers  of  the  fpedlators  fh>.uld  have  a 
tendency  to  further  the  happinefs  ot  him,  for 
whom  the  ofFrring  was  ma'^c. 

The  different  manners  in  which  thefe  two  lines 
are  printed  in  the  original,  have  occalioned  a  va- 
riety of  interpretations. 

See  a  more  parricular  account  of  the  feftival  of 
Genius  in  Ovid  Lib  3.  Fnft  Jhl.  13.  Lib.  5.  Trift. 
El.  5.  alfo  Lib.  I.  Faft.  V.  7a.  and  Lib.  3.  Pont. 
Epift.  4. 

Ver.  9.  Although  among  the  Romans  each  perfon 
vras  fuppofed  to  have  his  own  diftin<5l  genius,  who 
was  born  and  died  with  him,  and  confequently, 
though  genius  was  but  a  plebeian  divinity,  yet  it 
appears  from  this,  and  fome  other  paffages  in  the 
claflics,  that  the  genii  were  thought  to  have  a 
power  of  bcflowing  important  favours  on  thofe 
they  attended.  They  feem,  however,  to  be  no- 
thing elfe,  but  the  particular  bent  of  each  perfon, 
made  into  a  deity ;  and  as  every  body's  own 
temper  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  caufe  of  his 
happinefs  or  mifery,  they  were  fuppofed  to  fhare 
in  all  the  enjoyments  andfufferings  of  the  perfons 
they  attended.  Hence,  probably,  come  thofe  ex- 
priflions  among  the  ancients,  of  indulging  or  de- 
frauding your  genius.  The  Comes,  or  prefiding 
genius  of  -he  fex,  was  a  female,  and  called  Juno, 
^he  women,  as  well  as  their  admirersj  ufed  to 
fwenr  by  this  deity.  Of  the  latter  we  have  an 
inflance  in  the  laft  elegy  of  the  laft  book  of  Tibul- 
lu?;  and  Fetroniu*-  gives  us  a  pleafant  inftance  of 
the  former,  "  Junonem  meam  iratem  habeam," 
fays  the  debauched  Quartilla,  "  fi  me  unquam 
virpinum  fuiffe  memini !"  Oa  medals  rhefe  deities 
are  fometimc  dreffed,  like  the  perfons  over  whom 
they  prefided.  Thus  the  Juno  of  a  veftal  was  ha 
bited  like  a  nun  of  that  order.  There  was  no 
harm  in  this  but  when  the  medallifts  reprefent 
the  genius  of  'hat  monfter  Nero,  with  the  infignia 
of  piety,  plenty,  and  profperity,  we  cannot  help 
lamenting  at  leaft  the  depravity  of  thefe  artif^s. 

Ver.  16  When  ruldy  -waters  lave,  &c.]  A  quo- 
tation from  that  accurate  and  curious  Roman  tra- 
ve'ler  Pierro  tlella  Valle,  will  fhow  the  propriety 
of  this  expreflion. 

♦•  Mi  mar^ivipliai  ben*  affai  del  nome  di  Roff-i, 
che  fi  da.  a  q-iefto  more  :  pcrche  ron  e  come  il 
mar  Nero,  che  per  la  ficurezza  fua  che  nafce  dal 
fopdo  cupo  e  fporcho,  n.erira  degnamente  quel 
nome  :  in  qufft  l'  acqua  e  chiarilfima,  che  fi  vede 
il  fundo  piu,  che  non  fi  fa  a  Pofilipo  la  ftate  ;  cd  a 
vederla  dl  lontano  piglia,  come  gli  altri  mari. 
co'or  di  turchmo.  L'  arena  poi.  dalla  quale  vog- 
liono  alcuni  che  il  nome  derivi,  (fon  tutte  buyie) 
g  come  le  altrc;  anzi  bianca  affai  piij  delle  noftre  : 
di  maniera,  che  il  nome  non  puo  venir  da  altro, 
che  ("alnorae  proprio  di  quel  re  Eythra,  fepolto  in 
TjD*  ifola  del  oceano  meridionale  come  dice  Stra- 
bone.  che  fignificava  Roffo ;  dal  quale,  come  fi 
wedG  in  ufo  appreifo  i  J-atini,  tutto  ^ueJ  nwre,  e 


non  il  folr>  leno  Arablco,  che  9  UBS  partlcella  d' 
fffo.  prefe  di  R  -ffT  il  nome  ;  che  da'  moderni  poi, 
forfc  perche  cosi  lo  chiama  la  aacra  Scrittura  nel 
paffaguio  «ieg!i  Lnrei.  al  leno  Arabico,  di  cui  par- 
lianj..  piu  fpetiaiaientc  a  ftato  appropriato.'"— 
Biockhuf  p    232 

Vtr  19.  The  original  of  this  paffage  Mr.  Dart> 
in  conformity  to  Achilles  Statius,  interprets, 

Alas  your  prayers  are  flighted,  &c. 

But  the  Jubfequent  part  of  the  elegy  (hows  the 
miltake. 

Befides,  we  know  the  ancients  fuppofed,  that 
genius  was  never  complaifant  upon  thofe  ocCAfions, 
never  refufing  any  petition.  The  nuptial  bed 
was  cotifecrated  to  this  god. 

Not  only  men,  but  cities  and  nations  had  their; 
genii.  The  concealment  of  the  names  of  the  lat- 
ter was  looked  upon  as  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence  ;  it  being  believed,  that  when  a  town  wa«i 
iirvefted,  or  a  country  haraffcd  by  wars,  if  the. 
enemy  implored  them  by  their  right  appellation, , 
they  would  abandon  that  city  or  nation. 

Cicero  twice  ufes  the  word  "  cadcre"  in  the 
fame  fenfe  that  our  poet  ufes  it. 

Ver.  20.  Yellow  was  confecrated,  by  the  an- 
cients, to  the  god  of  marriage. 

Ver.  23.  The  original  of  this  paffage  5s  varloufly 
read.     According  to  Heinfius's  corredtion  it  is, 

"  Hue  venias  natalis  avi,  prolemque  minillre*." 

But  Scaliger,  and  other  editors,  print  it  thus, 

"  Hue  veniat  Natalis  avis  prolemque  miniflrec.'"' 

The  natal  bird,  which  this  reading  fiippofes, 
was,  according  to  them,  the  crow.  It  is  true, 
^lian  (de  Anim.  Lib  iii.  c.  9.)  tells  us,  he  wa« 
informed,  that  the  ancients,  in  their  marriages, 
were  wont  to  invoke  that  bird,  after  their  ad- 
drtffes  to  Hymenaeus,  it  being  regarded  as  a  fym- 
bol  of  concord  by  thofe  who  married  on  ace  i>nt  of 
children.  The  paffage.  however,  upon  which  they 
b;;ilt  this  their  interpretation,  plainly  fhows,  that 
the  crow  was  nor  locked  upon,  in  the  days  of 
Hadrian,  as  propitious  to  marriage  ;  and  we  have 
the  authoriiy  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  not  to  mention 
Pliny  the  elder,  for  afferting,  that  the  crow  was  a 
bird  of  bad  omen.  The  "  hac  .A.vi"  then,  of  the 
original  fienifies  "  hoc  Augurio,"  as  is  expreffed 
in  the  verfi  n,  where  fomething  of  Scaligcr's  in- 
terpretation is  alfo  retained 

According  to  Vulpius  they  ufed  to  obferve  at 
the  birth  of  a  child,  what  birds  either  flew  j-aft 
<  r  made  a  noilie,  and  from  thefe  circumftances 
predided  good  or  bad  fortune  to  their  progeny. 
But  as  Cupid  fome  few  lines  before  is  reprefcnted 
with  "  Srrepitantibus  alls,"  that  critic  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  "  Natalis  Avis"  mentioned  in  the 
text,  is  the  god  of  love,  who,  at  the  birth  of  Cor- 
nutus  and  his  wife,  gave  happy  omens.  But 
though  it  ia.  true,  that  Bion  has  reprefented  love 
as  a  large  bird,  the  interpretation  fcems  too  far- 
fetched for  TibuUug. 
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IVTir  fair,  Cornutus,  to  the  country's  flown. 

Oh  how  infipid  is  the  city  grown  ! 

No  tafte  have  they  for  elegance  refin'd ; 

No  tender  bofoms  who  remain  behind  : 

Now  Cytherea  ghds  the  laughing  plain, 

And  fmiles  and  fports  compofe  her  fylvan  train. 

Now  Cupid  joys  to  learn  the  ploughman's  phrafe, 

And  clad  a  peafant  o'er  the  fallows  ftrays. 

O  how  the  weighty  prong  I'll  bufy  wield! 

Should  the  fair  wanderer  to  the  labour'd  field ;   10 

A  farmer  then  the  crooked  ploughfliare  hold, 

Whilft  the  dull  ox  prepares  the  vigorous  mold  : 

I'd  not  complain  though  Phoebus  burnt  the  lands, 

And  painful  blifters  fwell'd  my  tender  hands. 

Adniefus'  herd-  the  fair  Apollo  drove, 
In  fpite  of  med'cine's  power,  a  prey  to  love; 
Nor  aught  avail'd  to  fo  %th  his  amorous  care, 
His  lyre  of  filver  found,  or  waving  hair. 
To  quench  their  third,  the  kine  to  dreams  he  led 
And  drove  them  from  their  palture  to  the  fhed  :  20 
The  milk  to  curdle  then,  the  fair  he  taught, 
And  from  the  cheefe  to  ftrain  the  dulcer  draught. 
Oft,  oft  his  virgin-fifter  blufli'd  for  fliame, 
As  bearing  lambkins  o'er  the  field  he  came! 
Oft  would  he  fing  the  lightning  vales  among, 
Till  lowing  oxen  broke  the  plaintive  fong. 
To  Delphi,  tretnbling  anxious  chiefs  repair, 
But  got  no  anfwer,  Phcebus  was  not  there. 
Thy  curling  locks  that  charm'd  a  ftepdame's  eye, 
A  jealous  ftep-dame,  now  negle<Sed  fly  !  30 


To  fee  thee,  Phcjlius,  thus  disfignr'd  {Jray ! 
Who  could  difcover  the  fair  god  of  day  i 
Conftrain'd  by  Cupid  in  a  cot  to  pine, 
Where  was  thy  Delos,  where  thy  Pythian  fhrine  ? 
Thrice  happy  days,  when  love  almighty  fway'd ! 
And  openly  the  gods  his  will  obey'd. 
Now  love's  foft  power's  became  a  common  jeft— 
Yet  thofe,  who  feel  his  influence  in  their  bread. 
The  prude'scontempt,  the  wife  man's  fncer  defpife, 
Nor  would  his  chains  forepo,  to  rule  the  (kres.  40 
Curft  farm!  that  forc'dmv  Nemefisfrom  town, 
Biafls  taint  thy  vines,  and  rains  thy  harvefts  drown. 
Though  hymns  implore  your  aid,  great  god  of" 

wine ! 
AfllH;  the  lover,  and  neglcf!;  the  vine  ; 
To  fhades,  unpunifli'd,  ne'er  let  beauty  ftray; 
Not  all  your  vintage  can  its  abfence  pay  ! 
Rather  than  harveft  Ihould  the  fjir  detain. 
May  rills  and  acorns  feed  th'  unafliive  fwain  1 
The  fwains  of  old,  no  golden  Ceres  knew. 
And  ye-  how  fervent  was  their  love  and  true  ?  50 
i'heir  melting  vows  the  Paphian  queen  approv'd, 
And  eve  y  valley  witncfs'd  how  they  lov  d. 
Then  lurk'd  no  fpics  to  catch  the  willing  maid; 
Doorleis  each  houfc    in  vain  no  fhepherd  pray'd. 
Once  more  ye  fimple  uiages  obtain  ! 
No — lead  me,  Jrive  me  to  the  cultur'd  plain  I 
Enchain  me,  whip  me,  if  the  fair  command; 
Whipp'd  and  enchaia'd,  I'll  plough  the  ftubborn 
land! 
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Nemesis,  to  whom  the  remaining  elegies  in 
this  book  are  addrefled,  had  gone  from  Rome,  to 
her  eftate  in  the  country,  to  be  prefent,  as  is  fup- 
pofed,  at  the  feftival  of  the  god  Terminus,  which 
was  annually  celebrated  about  the  zift  of  February. 
As  the  poet  was  deeply  enamoured  of  Nemefis, 
her  departure  gave  him  great  uneafinefs ;  but  be- 
ing informed,  that  (he  meant  to  continue  at  her 
Ifeat  till  the  vintage  and  harveft  were  paft,  he  de- 
[termined  to  follow  her  in  the  drefs  of  a  peafant, 
land  by  getting  himfelf  employed  in  her  fields, 
thus  to  enjoy  the  fatisfa<Sion  of  beholding  her  un- 
difcovercd.  Cornutus  probably  objeded  to  the 
difgrace  of  this  metamorphi  fis;  but  to  this  Ti- 
bullus  gave  an  appropriated  anfwer;  the  god  of 
poets  Apol'o  himlelf,  in  circumflances  analogous 
l»  :niiQej  fai4  he,  abandoned  i^teaveu,  a^d  becanae 


the  herdfman  of  Admetus :  Nay,  fo  thoroughly 
was  that  deity  maftered  by  love,  that  he  withdrew 
his  attention  from  the  Delphian  Ihriue,  &c.  and 
fubmitted  to  perform  the  meaneft  rural  drudgeries. 
As  TibuUus  deemed  his  friend's  appTobaticn  of 
confequtnce,  he  enumerates  thefe  fervilities,  and 
therefore  the  tranflator  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  line 

Ipfe  Deus,  &c. 

and  the  three  following,  being  defcriptive  '.f  thefi;, 
are  genuine.  What  farther  confirms  the  tranfla- 
tor in  his  opinion  of  their  authenticity,  is,  that 
Ovid  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  argument  in  his  Art 
of  Love. 

But  probably,  the  example  of  Apollo  had  not  ali 
the  influence  on  the  uninfpired  and  laughing  Cor* 
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Outus,  that  our  poet  could  have  wiflied.  Tibullus 
therefore  curfes  the  occafion  of  his  amorous  tra- 
vefty,  exclaims  againfl  agriculture,  and  vviflies  for 
a  return  of  the  golden  age ;  but  fuddenly  changinp^ 
his  tone,  he  offers  himfelf  to  the  nieanell  and  moil 
laborious  employments  of  the  country,  to  enjoy 
the  felicity  of  obeying  his  miftrefs. 

Propertius's  ninteenth  elegy,  Lib.  a.  and  Ovid's 
beautiful  invitation  to  Corinna,  from  his  Country 
feat,  may  be  compared  with  this. 

Ver.  5.  Hercules  Strozza,  no  mean  poet  of  Fcr- 
rara,  has  happily  imitated  this  paffage  of  Tibul- 
lus; 

Rura  peto ;  valeatque  forum,  valeanqvie  fodales. 

Et  Venus  et  Veneris  ceflit  in  arva  puer. 
Pafcit  Amor  pecus;  at  numerum  Cytherea  recenfet : 

Vomera  dura  gravi  jugera  findit  Hymen. 
Et  dominam  mirantur  Oves,  doniinumque  volu- 
crem  : 

Vicinafque  rudis  combibit  agna  faces. 
Plus  folito  petulans  aries  falit ;  idlaquc  tellus 

Seutit  aratori  nunien  ineffe  fuo. 

Lib.  i.  Am.  El.  3. 

Strozza  inherited  the  poetical  talent  of  his  fa- 
ther Titus. 

Ver.  7.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Broekhiifius  re- 
marks, that  Tibullus  was  indebted  to  Mofchus's 
Epigram  Eij  i^airx  a/^OT^iaivrx.,  for  this  thought. 

Ver.  9.  Hamniond's  feveiith  elegy  is  almoft  a 
tranfiation  of  this. 

Ver.  15.  Mythologifls  affign  different  reafons 
for  Apollo's  abfence  from  heaven ;  but  whatever 
the  caufe  viras,  love  Caccording  to  thefe  gentlemen) 
foon  made  him  lefs  felicitous  to  regain  bis  native 
flcies.  Alceftis,  the  wife  of  Admetus  was  his  fa- 
vourite ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  all  his  endeavours 
to  gain  that  lady  proved  ineffectual;  for  when 
Admetus,  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  illnefs,  confubcd 
the  oracle  for  a  remedy,  and  was  anfwcred,  that 
he  muft  perifh  unlefs  another  would  die  in  his 
room,  fhe,  with  a  difintereflednefs  and  love  pecu- 
liar to  conjugal  fidelity,  bscame  the  willing  facri- 
fice,  and  by  her  death  recovered  her  htifband.  It 
happened  fortunately,  that  Hercules  arrived  at 
Admetus's  palace  the  very  day  that  Alceftis  was 
facrificed;  and  having  been  well  entertained  by 
that  prince,  exprcffed  his  gratitude  to  him  by  de- 
fcending  into  hell,  foiling  death,  and  bringing 
back  again  Alceftis  to  her  beloved  hulband.  Upon 
this  fable  Euripides  has  founded  one  of  his  nioft 
pathetic  taagedies. 

The  ladies  are  not  greatly  indebted  to  the  my- 
thologifts,  who  have  unanimoufly  reprt-fented 
Apollo,  though  «E(  xaXoi  xcc)  at!  noi,  always  beau- 
ful,  and  always  young,  as  unfuccefsful  in  his 
amouts  :  but  whatever  reafon  they  have  to  com- 
plain, thofe  who  are  fond  of  poetry  have  none; 
as  the  repulfe  that  god  met  with  from  Daphne, 
hath  given  rife  to  a  piece  in  Waller,  which  for  eafe 
of  numbers,  and  happinefs  of  fabulous  allufion,  is 
lurpaffed  by  few  modern  poems.  Vid.  his  ftory 
of  Daphne  and  Phoebus  applied. 

ycr.  19.   If  love  had  fo  much  pov/er  over 


Apollo,  as  to  make  him  undergo,  not  only  the 
moft  fervile  drudgeries,  but  alfo  to  negleft  the 
fate  of  nations;  furely,  I  may  be  excufed,  argues 
our  poet,  when  the  fame  paflion  obliges  me  to 
become  a  ploughman.  But  ftiould  not  Tibullus 
have  added,  that  as  his  Nenielis  every  way  ex- 
celled Apollo's  flame ;  fo  he  himfelf,  in  a<Sling 
the  part  he  did,  was  more  exciifable  than  the 
deity  ?  This  gallant  addition,  Mr.  Prior,  had  he 
produced  Phoebus's  condud  as  an  apology  for  his 
own,  would  not  have  omitted,  though  Mr.  Ham- 
mond has. 

Ver.  21.  Homer,  II.  5.  mentions  the  juice  of 
the  fig,  as  applied  to  this  purpofe.  All  acids  co- 
agulate milk. 

Nor  was  Apollo  only  bountiful  to  the  fwainsin 
thofe  refpeifls :  Callimachus  records  many  other 
inftanccs  of  bkfiings,  which,  in  his  abfence  from 
heaven,  he  beftowed  on  the  country. 

Oa/BOv  xai  "Nofiisv  KiK>.w:'.nf/,if  Y^  'in  JceiPS 

Hihn  w  louTi  xixauir/jtito;  {^ijlyi-oii,  &C. 

Vid.  his  Hymn  Ei?  ATroXKiava,,  V.  46.  &c. 

Which  Prior  has  thus  tranflated. 
Thee,  Noniian,  we  adore,  for  that  from  heaven 
Dcfcending,  thou  on  fair  Amphryfus'  banks 
Didft  guard  Admetus'  herds;  fithence  the  cow 
Produc'd  an  ampler  ftore  of  milk,  and  the  Ihe- 

goat 
Not  without  pain  dragg'd  her  diftended  udder, 
And    ewes   that    erft    brought   forth   but    finglc 

lambs,  [cattle 

Now  dropp'd  their  twofold  burdens ;  bleil  the 
On  which  Apollo  caft  his  favouring  eye. 

Ver.    23.    Valerius  Flaccus   has  imitated   this 
thought  in   the  firft  book  of  his  Argonauts;    a 
poem,  which,  h<^wever  little  read,  is  by  no  means 
deftitute  of  many  ftriking  poetical  beauties. 
Te  quoque  dant  campi  tanto  paftore  pheraji 
Felices  Admeti.     Tuis  nam  pendet  in  arvis 
Delius,  irato  Steropen  quod  fuderat  arcu. 
Ah  quoties  famuio  notis  foror  obvia  fylvis 
Fltvit,  ubi  Offtaj  captaret  frigora  quercus, 
Pedttret  et  pingui  merfos  Baibcide  crines ! 

F.  444. 

Ver.  31.  As  the  ancients  fuppofed,  that  Apollo 
fhowed  a  particular  fondnefa  for  fine  long  curling 
hair,  they  never  failed  in  their  addreffes  to  that 
god,  to  praife  him,  as  poffeffing  that  ornament. 
Hence,  in  the  hymns  afcribed  to  Orpheus,  Apollo 
is  ftyled  ;j;jairaji;«jaof,  and  by  other  Greek  poets 
uxioetxofitis  and  axei^axofia;,  and  by  the  Latins 
Criiiltus.  In  imitation  of  their  patron-god,  the 
bards  of  old  affecfted  to  wear  long  hair.  Thus 
Virgil  reprefents  Jopas. 

Phavorinus,  in  a  quotation  which  Stobseus  has 
preferved  of  his,  ufes  Z»T£iw  in  the  fame  fenfc  as 
ribuUus  ufe?  "  quxrere"  in  this  paffage.  Serm. 
64. 

Ver.  34.   Delos  Is  an  ifland  in  the  ^!gcan Tea, 

the  moll  famous  of  the  Cyclades,  the  birth-place 

of  Apollo  and  his  fifter  Diana  ;  upon  which  ac- 

ccunc  it  was  held  in  fuch  reverence  by  the  an- 
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cients,  that  when  the  Perfians,  in  one  of  their 
expeditions  a^ainft  Greece,  anchored  there  with 
a  thoufiind  fliips,  nought  belonging  to  the  ifland 
was  violated  by  the  army. 

Etymologifts  lay,  it  obtained  the  name  of  De- 
les, wro  rs  A>iX»»,  from  its  fuddenly  emerging 
from  the  waves  at  the  command  of  Neptune. 
Latona,  not  daring  to  remain  long  during  her 
pregnancy  in  a  known  place,  the  jealous  Juno 
having  difpatched  the  ferpent  Python  in  purfuit 
of  her,  was  here  fafely  delivered.  Apollo  after- 
wards flew  this  ferpent.  Vid.  Ovid's  Met.  The 
Athenians,  in  performance  of  a  vow  made  by 
Thefeus,  fent  every  year  a  facred  veffel  to  Delos, 
with  oflcrings  to  that  god.  Till  this  veffel  re- 
turned to  Athens,  the  punifliment  of  criminals, 
however  gciilty  they  were,  was  refpited.  As 
foon  as  Apollo's  prieft  crowned  the  poop  of  the 
veffel,  which  was  the  fignal  for  failing,  the  city 
was  purified. 

Delphi  was  a  city  of  Phocis,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Parnaffus,  built  by  Delphus  the  fon  of 
Apollo,  or  Neptune.  It  was  of  difficult  accefs, 
being  fituated  among  rocks  and  frightful  preci- 
pices. Here  Apollo  had  a  famous  temple,  to 
which  other  nations,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  re- 
paired in  times  of  public  diftrefs,  to  learn,  how  an 
end  might  be  put  to  their  calamities,  as  alfo  to  be 
informed  of  the  manner  in  which  any  enterprife 
ought  to  be  condufled,  or  what  would  be  the  iffue 
of  any  event.  The  pythonefs,  or  prieflefs  of  this 
temple  was  famed  for  the  ambiguity  of  her  an- 
fwers.  As  nothing  is  more  profufe  than  fuper- 
flitious  credulity,  the  riches  brought  to  this  tem- 
ple were  immenfe  ;  infomuch  that  the  retainers 
to  the  temple  could  well  afford  to  maintain  fpies 
every  where,  to  inform  them  of  what  paffcd,  or 
was  likely  to  happen,  as  well  as  poets,  to  verfify 
their  refponfes.  The  name  by  which  Delphi  now 
goes,  is  Saloua,    Vid.  Steph.  Di<5l.     See  alfo  the 
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Abbe   Banier  for  the  immenfe  wealth  of  this 
temple 


Ver.  4t.  Editions  in  general  read, 
At  tibi  dura  feges,  &c. 
And  the  commentators  make  "  feges"  here  to  fig- 
nify  Ncmefis's  eftate  ;  but  as  there  is  no  authority 
for  this  application   of  that   term   in  any  other 
claffic,  Broekhufius  adopts  Heinfius's  corredion. 

At  tibi  dura  Ceres,  &c. 
And  this  the  Dutchman  thinks  warranted  by  the 
immediate  introdu-ition  of  Bacchus  in  the  original. 
The   tranflator,  however,  has  preferred  the  firit 
reading,  that  being  fupported  by  moft  MSS. 

Ver.  48.  May  rills  and  acanis,  &C.]  This 
thought  fhows  the  intenfenefs  of  our  author's  paf- 
fion  for  Nemefis.  The  Romans  highly  efteemed 
agriculture.  Cicero  fpeaks  of  it  a»"  proxima  fa- 
pientijE  ;"  and  TibuUus  feems  to  have  been  of  the 
lame  opinion. 

The  wife  and  good  Boethius  has  drawn  no  con- 
temptible pidlure  of  this  primeval  fimplicity. 
Lib.  ii.  Carm.  5.  although  we  cannot  agree  with, 
him,  when  h"  wifhes  for  a  return  of  that  flate. 

Ver.  JjJ.  O'^cc  mcreyejitiple  ufjges  obtain  .' 

No — lead  mc,  drive  me  to  the  cultured  plain  f 
This  abrupt  refufal  of  a  Hate  from  which  he  ex- 
pedled  fo  much  happinefs,  is  fo  ftrongly  expreffive 
of  love,  that  it  may  be  put  in  competition  with 
any  of  the  moft  boafted  paffages  in  the  heroic 
poets,  where  a  fudden  change  of  impetuous  defirc 
is  expreffed. 

Slaves  were  employed  in  performing  the  mora 
fervile  offices  of  hufbandry  ;  and  their  mofl  faith- 
ful labours  feldom  exempted  them  from  the  chain. 
It  is  indeed  (hocking  to  humanity  to  think,  with 
what  cruelty  thefe  unfortunate  wretches  were 
treated  by  their  Roman  matters.  See  Mr.  Hume's 
entertaining  Difcourfe  on  the  Populoufnefs  of  An- 
cient Nations. 
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Chains,  and  a  haughty  fair  I  fearlefs  view', 
Hopes  of  paternal  freedom  all  adieu. 
Ah  when  will  love  ccmpaffionate  my  woes? 
In  one  fad  tenour  my  exiffence  flows  : 
Whether  I  kifs  or  bite  the  galling  chain, 
Alike  my  pleafure,  and  alike  my  pain. 
1  burn,  1  burn,  O  banifh  my  def|air! 
Oh  eafe  my  torture,  too  too  cruel  fair: 
Rather  than  feel  fuch  vaft,  fuch  matchlefs  woe, 
I'd  rife  fome  rock  o'erfprcad  with  endlcfs  fnow  !  10 
Or  frown  a  cliff  on  fome  difaftrous  fhore, 
Where  Ihips  are  wreck'd,  and  tempefts  ever  roar  ? 

In  penfive  gloominefs  I  pafs  the  night, 
Nor  feel  coritentment  at  the  dawn  ot  light. 


What  though  the  god  of  verfe  my  woes  indite^ 
What  though  1  foothing  elegies  can  write. 
No  ftrains  of  elegy  her  pride  confroul ; 
Gold  is  the  paffport  to  her  venal  foul, 
1  afk  not  of  the  nine  the  epic  lay  ; 
Ye  nine  '.  or  aid  my  paffion  or  away.  2% 

I  aik  not  to  defcribe  in  lofty  ftrain, 
The  fun's  cdipfes,  or  the  lunar  wane ; 
To  win  admiflion  to  the  haughty  maid. 
Alone  I  crave  your  elegiac  aid  ; 
But  if  (he  flill  contemns  the  tearful  lay, 
Ye,  and  your  elegies,  away,  av/ay  ! 
In  vain  I  afk,  but  gold  ne'er  a(ks  in  vain; 
Then  will  I  defolate  the  world  for  gain  1  ^ 

3  C  ii  J  '^ 
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For  pold  I'll  impiDCs  plunder  every  rtirine ; 

But  chief,  O  Venus,  will  I  plunder  thine  \  30 

B'  thee  compell'd,  I  love  a  venal  maid, 

And  quit  for  bloody  fields  my  peaceful  fhade  : 

By  thee  ccmpell'd,  (  rob  the  hallowed  flirine, 

Then  chiefly  Venus  will  I  plunder  thine  ! 

Pffifli    he  man  !  whofe  curll  induftrious  toil 
Or  finds  the  p;em,  or  dyes  the  woolly  fpoil; 
Hence,  he-ncc  the  fex's  avarice  arofe, 
And  art  wrh  nature  not  enough  bellows : 
Htnce  the  fierce  dog  was  ported  for  a  guard, 
The    fair    wrew    venal,    and    their    gates    were 

barr'd.  40 

But  weighty  prefents  vigilance  o'ercome. 
The  gate  burfts  open,  and  the  dog  is  domb. 
From  venal  charms,  ye  gods!    what  mifchiefs 

flow! 
The  joy,  how  much  o'er-balanc'd  by  the  woe  '. 
Hence,  hence  fo  few,  fweet  love,  frequent  thy 

fane, 
Hence  impious  flander  loads  thy  guiklefs  reign. 
But  ye  I   who  fell  your  heavenly  charms  for 

hire. 
Your  ill-got  riches  be  confum'd  with  fire  I 
May  not  one  lover  flrive  to  quench  the  blafe, 
Sut  fmile  malicious,  as  o'er  all  it  preys !  50 
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And  when  ye  die,  no  gentle  friend  be  near, 
To  catch  your  breath,  or  fhcd  a  genuine  teart 
Behind  the  corpfe,  to  march  in  folemn  (how. 
Or  Syrian  odours  on  the  pile  beftow. 
Far  other  fates  attend  the  generous  maid. 
Though  age  and  ficknefs  bid  her  beauties  fade, 
Still  fhe's  rever'd ;  and  when  death's  eafy  call 
Has  freed  her  fpirit  from  life's  ansious  thrall. 
The  pitying  neighbours  all  her  lofs  deplore, 
And  many  a  weeping  friend  befets  the  door ;    6» 
While  fonie  old  lover  touch'd  with  grateful  woe. 
Shall  yearly  garlands  on  her  tomb  bellow; 
And  home  returning,  thus  the  fair  addrefs, 
*  Light  may  the  turf  thy  gentle  bofom  prefs.* 

*  ris  truth  ;  but  what  has  truth  with  love  to  do  ? 
Imperious  Cupid,  I  fubniit  to  you  I 
Vo  fell  my  father's  feat  fhould  you  command  ; 
Adieu  my  father's  gods,  my  father's  land  ! 
From  madding  mares,  whatc'er  of  poifon  flows, 
Ot  on  the  forehead  of  their  offspring  grows,      7^' 
VVhate'er  Medea  brcvv'd  of  baleful  juice. 
What  noxious  herbs  Emathian  hills  produce; 
Of  all,  let  Ncmefis  a  draught  compofe. 
Or  mingle  poifons,  feller  Itill  than  thofe ; 
If  {he  but  fmile,  the  deadly  cup  I'll  drain. 
Forget  her  avarice,  and  exult  in  pain ! 
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TiEULLOs,  finding  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  the 
heart  of  Nemefis  unavailing,  determined  to  con- 
quer his  affccflion  for  her  ;  he  accordingly  put  his 
refolution  in  pradice ;  but  finding  his  every  ef- 
fort ineftVdtual,  he  gave  ovtr  the  ftruggle,  yielded 
to  his  defliny,  and  fent  her  the  foregoing  beautiful 
alegy,  in  which  he  acknowledges  the  fovereignty 
■which  her  charms  had  gained  over  him,  and  en- 
treats her  to  mitigate  her  cruelty. 

The  >vhple  poem  is  a  tempeft  (if  the  expreflion 
may  be  allowed)  of  amorous  and  contrary  affec- 
tions. By  thefe  our  author  is  particularly  diftin- 
guilhed  from  Ovid  and  Prcpertius,  Thefe  poets 
generally  begin  and  end  their  elegies  with  the 
fame  paffion ;  whereas,  the  reader  will  often  find 
in  one  of  Tibullus's,  all  thofe  contrarieties  and 
tranfitions,  which  peculiarly  charaflerize  the  paf- 
fion of  love,  and  are  fo  beautiful  in  poetry.  This 
juftifies  the  elegart  enci;mium,  which  Joannes Bap- 
tifta  Pius  beftows  on  our  author;  "  Princeps  ele- 
gorum  poetarum  eft  dubio  p-^orul  Al.  1  ibullus, 
quia  vere  amantem  agit.  Mcdo  fuperbit,  niodo 
Jupplicat,  annnit,  renuit,  minatur,  intercedit,  dc- 
<lignatur,  dcvrvet,  orat,  inconftans  eft,  quod  vo- 
luit,  non  vult,  quod  optavit,  r'figit,  fecum  difli- 
dens,  ut  in  vera  Cupidinis  rota  circumagi  credas." 

Major  Pack's  verfion  of  this  elegy,  would  have 
been  more  in  the  fpirit  of  Tibullus,  had  he  min- 
gled lefs  wit  with  it. 

ycr.i.  Chainsj  imprjfocment,flam*s,  darts,  have 


been  huddled  together,  by  many  a  gentle  writer, 
who  imagined  himfelf  qualified  for  telling  a  curi- 
ous love-tale ;  and  probably  they  have  drawn  much 
felf-complacency  from  this  palTage  of  Tibu!Ius,who 
has  exprtfled,  and  probably  felt  all  the  foft  dif- 
treffes  of  the  tender  pafiion,  fuperior  to  every 
other  w^riter.  But  whatever  Tibullus  feels,  he 
never  lofes  his  judgment  and  corre<5tnefs  in  writ- 
ing. A  little  attention  will  convince  us,  that  the 
metaphor  here  is  fimple,  entire,  and  uniformif 
purfued  throughout.  The  tyranny  of  the  paffion 
of  love  over  reafon ;  the  way  wardnefs  of  a  love- 
ftricken  mind ;  and  the  diftreffes  which  it  feels 
from  the  caprice  and  frovyns  of  an  haughty  mif- 
treA,  fuggefted  to  Tibullus,  that  the  moft  abje«5t 
ftate  of  flavcry  aptly  reprefented  the  condition  of 
a  drooping  lover.  Let  us  not  eftimate  the  fcve- 
rity  of  this  fervitude  by  our  own  cuftoms  and 
manners.  We  mull  ftep  into  America  to  fee  cruel 
inftances  of  it ;  or  if  we  look  into  ancient  times 
we  ftiall  find,  that  thofe,  who  were  fervants  ut- 
terly loft  their  liberty,  loft  all  power  over  their 
adtions,  and  almoft  over  their  thoughts  thcm- 
ftlvcs :  that  thofe  of  them  whofe  condition  was 
the  worft,  were  employed  in  the  heavieft  labours ; 
vyere  conftantly  kept  in  chains;  had  fevere  talk- 
mafters  over  them  ;  and  upon  every  flight  occa- 
fion,  were  expofed  to  fome  of  thofe  Iharp  tor-r 
ments,  which  a  flaye  in  Piautus  ^hus  hunao^r 
oufly  d^fcribcs  \ 
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•— Stimulos,  laminas,  crncefquc  compedefque, 
Nervos,  catenas,  carceres  numellas,  pedicas,  beias, 
Indodtorcfque  acerritnos,  gtiarofque  noftri  tergL 

"  Laminas"  here  aiifwers  to  "  faces"  in  Tibul- 
lu5.  Ihey  were  heated  bars  of  iron  ufed  in  the 
funifiiment  of  flaves.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  accu- 
fation  of  Verres,  for  treating  a  Roman  citizen  as 
a  Have,  charges  him,  "  Quid,  cum  Ignes  et  arden- 
tes  laminx,  ceterique  cruciatus  admovebantur  ?" 
So  that  when  Tibullus  cries  out,  "  io  remove, 
faeva  puella,  faces,"  he  is  ftill  defcribing  the  me- 
taphorical flavery  he  was  fallen  into.  We  (hall 
now  know  what  to  do  with  the  following  line, 
Et  feu  quid  merui,  feu  quid  peccavimus,  uror. 

One  of  the  commentators  thinking  it  hard  that 
a  man  fliould  be  burnt  for  his  good  defcrts,  has 
explained  "  quid  merui"  by  "  quid  deliqui ;"  he 
might  as  well  have  faid  '*  peccavi;"  but  "  pec- 
cavimus" followed,  and  the  critic  was  refolved  to 
■vary  the  word,  if  he  could  not  the  image ;  but 
Tibullus  well  knew  how  to  do  both.  His  defign 
was  to  reprefent  the  hardnefs  of  his  flavery ;  and 
to  this  purpofe  he  declares,  that  fuch  was  the  ca- 
pricious cruelty  of  his  miflrefs,  fuch  the  feverity 
of  love  his  tafk-maller  and  torturer,  that  he  was 
not  only  clofely  kept  in  chains,  but  had  the  tor- 
tare  wantonly  applied,  whether  he  was  faithful 
to  the  offices  love  enjoined,  or  was  rebellious,  mu- 
tinous, or  negligent;  that  is,  that  his  miftrefs 
was  cruel,  and  love  a  torment  to  him,  as  well 
when  he  attempted  to  pleafe  her,  as  when  he  was 
impatient  under  her  harfti  ufage,  and  endeavoured 
to  regain  his  eaje  and  liberty.  B. 

Ver.  IO.  As  the  ancients  had  but  imperfe<51:  af- 
furances  of  a  future  Hate,  many  of  them  regarded 
mer^nimal  life,  as  the  greateft  of  bleflings,  and 
dedicated  every  hour  to  fome  fenfual  gratification. 
This  manner  of  living,  at  leaft,  was  not  unufual 
among  the  Epicureans;  a  fcifl,  from  which,  we 
have  reafon  to  think,  Tibullus  was  not  averfe. 
His  mifery,  therefore,  muft  have  been  extreme, 
when  it  forced  him  to  wifti  for  fuch  a  metamor- 
phofis,  as  not  only  would  have  deprived  him  of 
every  fatisfacftion  of  fenfe,  but  rendered  him  an 
eternal  curfe  and  reproach  to  all  feafaring  people. 

Ver.  17.  Some  critics  contend,  that  Tibullus 
here  afcribes  to  Apollo  the  invention  of  elegy,  and 
thereby  determines  the  difpute,  which  fo  warmly 
engaged  the  grammarians  of  the  Auguftan  age; 
but  others  with  more  reafon  fuppofethat  the  poet, 
in  this  place,  intended  only  in  general  to  repre- 
fent this  god  as  the  author  and  patron  of  poetry. 
The  tranflator  has  given  the  line  a  fenfe  diffe- 
Tcnt  from  both  ;  with  what  propriety  the  reader 
will  determine 

Ver.  19-  The  "  facinus"  and  "  cedes,"  in  the 
original,  allude  to  the  many  maffacres  and  pro- 
|cription«,  which  were  the  dreadful  efFedts  of  thofe 
civil  wars,  which  at  laft  extinguilhed  the  liberty  of 
Rome.  The  butcheries  by  which  OAavius  ac- 
quired the  fovcreignty  of  the  world,  fixed  fuch 
difgrace  upon  himfclf,  and  fo  deeply  itaincd  his 
family  with  the  imputation  of  cruelty,  that  even 
£hs  mercies  ^  Csefar  are  beconje  furpe(Sted.    In- 


deed, neither  Auguftus  nor  Julius  arc  to  be  ac- 
cufcd  of  having  been  the  firlt,  who  fubvertcd  the 
conftitution  of  their  country;  for  this  was  done 
in  the  days  of  Marius  and  Sylla  :  and  if  we  con- 
fidcr  the  venality  of  the  people,  the  luxury  of  the 
feiiate,  the  fmall  number  of  good  men,  who  fur- 
vivcd  the  public  calamities  ;  and  add  to  this,  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  the  generals,  and  governors  of 
provinces;  we  fhall  be  induced,  perhaps,  to  al- 
low, that  Auguftus  had  it  not  in  his  power  to 
comply  with  Agrippa's  advice,  of  reftoring  Rome 
to  its  old  plan  of  government. 

Ver  30.  Our  poet  feems  here  unjuflly  to  ac- 
cufe  the  god  of  love  ;  for  no  palTion  is  lefs  mer- 
cenary than  that  which  he  infpires.  It  muft  be 
admitted,  however,  that  Tibullus  ads  a  gallant 
part  at  leaft,  in  endeavouring  to  remove  an  afper- 
Gon  from  his  miftrefs;  though  his  regard  for  Cu- 
pid may  be  called  in  quetlion,  when  he  attempts 
to  fix  this  odium  upon  him.  He  feems  to  be 
aware  of  this,  and  therefore  involves  alfo  in  his 
ccnfure  thofe  who  certainly  better  dcferved  it. 

Ver.  35.  Propertius  derives  female  infidelity, 
and  female  avarice,  from  the  fame  fources.  See 
Lib.  iii.  El.  IX.  which  is  a  keen  and  witty,  if  not 
a  juft  invedtive. 

Ver.  4a.  A  bawd,  in  Plautus,  thus  defcribes 
the  behaviour  of  a  new  lover. 

-Ubi  de  pleno  promitur 


Nequ£  ills  fcit  quid  det,  quid  darani  faciat,  ill!  rei 

ftudet. 
Volt  placere  fefe  AmicjE,voltmihi,  volt  pediff-qux. 
Volt  famulis,  volt  etiara  ancillis,  et  quoque  catulo 

meo  [gaudeat. 

Subblanditur  novus  amator,  fe  nt  cum   videat, 

Afm^  Aa  i.  I.  5. 

Andreas  Maranus,  a  poet  of  Vicenza,  feems  t» 
have  had  this  paffage  of  1  ibuUus  in  his  eye  in  tnc 
of  his  elegies. 

Optamns  fero,  qus  oblata  remifimus  ultro. 

Utere  felici  dum  licet  effe  'ibi. 
Mox  fubeunt  cafus,  fubeuntque  perlcula  millei 

Advigelat  cuftos,  advigelatque  canis. 
Interia  obrepunt  morbi  vel  decolur  wtas, 

Blanditias  nee  fas  dicere,  nee  facere. 

But  more  correfpondent  to  our  poet's  fenti- 
ments  is  the  following  Greek  Epigram  : 

Ef  Vt!TI'»,  BU-Ti   Kl/UV  ill  ITeo&UOtllS^iCliTai. 

Will  the  reader  pardon  me  one  quotation  more  ? 
It  is  a  humorous  epitaph,  on  a  dog  which  belonged 
to  a  married  lady  of  intrigue. 

Latratu  fures  excepi,  mutus  amantes. 
Sic  placui  Domino,  fie  placui  Dominx. 

Ver.  48.  By  the  pronoun  "  tibi,"  in  the  text, 
the  poet  feems  to  have  had  fome  particular  perfoa 
in  his  eye. 

The  ancients  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  mod 
dreadful  misfortunes,  which  could  befal  any  perfop, 
to  be  deprived  of  fuaeral  Uonours«    . 
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The  inculcating  of  this,  was  one  of  the  wifeft 
contrivances  of  ancient  legiflation,  and  was  tranf- 
niitted  originally  from  iigypt  to  Greece.  By  it, 
net  only  private  murders,  but  vices  of  all  kinds, 
were,  in  a  great  meafure,  checked  or  prevented. 
For,  as  an  ingenious  writer  obferves,  it  was  a  cuf- 
tom  among  the  Egyptians,  before  they  interred 
their  deed,  to  canvafs  over  their  actions,  and  to 
bring  their  whole  paft  life  to  a  trial,  before  judges 
appointed  for  that  purpofe.  Thofe  who,  upon  a 
fair  and  impartial  examination, were  found  to  have 
lived  a  virtuous  and  good  life,  were  dilmilTed  from 
the  tribunal,  with  praifes  proportionable  to  their 
merit,  recommended  as  worthy  examples  to  po- 
fterity,  and  afligned  over  to  the  fociety  of  the 
bleffed  in  the  fhades  below;  but  others,  in  whofe 
charaders  vice  and  mifchief  were  predominant, 
were  publicly  branded  with  infamy,  and  affigned 
over  to  the  regions  of  afilidlion.  (^Diod.  Sicul.)  As 
every  one  was  convinced,  that  he  fhould  undergo 
this  impartial  trial  after  death,  wherein  his  for- 
mer abilities,  power,  and  fortune,  could  avail  no- 
thing to  avert  a  proper  and  juft  fentence;  fuch 
examples  were  powerful  checks  to  vice,  and  pleaf- 
ing  incentives  to  virtue.  The  legiflators  having 
found  their  end  in  this  inftitution,  enforced  the 
©bfervance  of  it,  by  the  fuperftition  already  men- 
tioned, that  thofe  whofe  bodies  were  unburied, 
ihould  wander  in  a  ilate  of  reflleffnefs  a  hundred 
years  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Styx.  Now,  this 
was  invented  to  obviate  by  terror,  the  clandeftine 
interment  of  thofe  whom  the  furviving  parents 
or  relations  were  afraid  to  bring  to  this  teft  of 
juftice,  being  defirous  to  fhelter  the  memory  of 
the  defundl  from  ignominy,  by  an  omifiion  of  this 
ceremony.  The  public  interment  of  the  body, 
being  firft  infilled  upon,  only  as  concomitant  to 
the  rites,  and  by  corruption  afterwards,  made  a 
necefTary  part  of  them. 

Ver.  6a.  Joannes  Baptifla  Pius  (Annot.  pofter. 
e.  115.)  imagines  that  thefe  garlands  were  com- 
pofed  Iblely  of  parfley ;  but  Magius  has  fhown 
the  falfity  of  this.  Brotkhufius  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  poet,  in  this  place,  meant  garlands  of  rofes ; 
and  indeed  innumerable  quotations  might  be 
brought  from  the  claflics  to  prove,  that  rofcs  were 
ufed  of  old  in  the  adorning  of  tombs. 

Ver.  65.  Propertius  fays, 

Sit  Cbi  terra  levis,  mulier  dignifTima  vita. 


Hence  we  often  meet  with  the  initial  letters  S- 
T.  T.  L.  upon  ancient  tomb-ftones. 

Ver.  98.  Upon  fuch  verfes  of  our  author  as 
thefe,  have  the  comentati^'s  reared  the  trite  opi- 
nion, that  Tibullus,  by  his  extravagance,  fquan- 
dered  away  his  fortune.  The  text,  however,  can- 
not be  conftrued  into  any  fuch  meaning.  Ovitf, 
with  more  juftice,  might  be  faid  to.  have  fpent  his 
inheritance  from  the  following  lines ; 

lUud  et  illud  habet,  nee  ea  contenta,  rapina  eft. 
Sub  titulujn  nollros  miCt  avara  lares. 

Remed.  Amor» 

But,  in  truth,  fmall  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  upon  fuch 
exprefiions  in  the  poets;  and  therefore  Broekhu- 
fius  might  have  fpared  the  cenfure  he  paffes  on 
Tibullus,  on  account  of  this  paffjge,  elegy  de- 
lighting in  imaginary  diftrcfTcs. 

Ver.  69  Critics  are  greatly  divided  in  their 
opinions  about  the  "  hippomanes."  Theophraf- 
tus,  Ariftotle,  and  Theocritus  mention  a  plant  of 
that  name,  the  fmell  of  which  made  mares  run 
mad  for  the  ilallion.  While  fome  commentators 
affert,  that  it  was  a  fig-like  excrefcence  which 
grew  on  the  forehead  of  a  foal  ;  and  which  being 
bit  off  and  fwallowed  by  the  mother,  made  her 
pafiionately  fond  of  her  ofTspring.  Hence  it  came 
to  be  ufed  in  philtres  of  old,  and  to  be  applied 
metaphorically,  to  exprefs  love.  Others  contend, 
that  it  was  a  poifon,  "  quod  equae  in  libidinem  ex- 
citatae  e  locis  emittebant." 

Ver.  7Z.  The  Theflalians  being  a  wild  and  un- 
civilized people,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  were 
addidted  to  the  follies  of  witchcraft.  Thtir  coun- 
try produced  many  powerful  plants  ;  and  fome  of 
the  firft  phyficians  we  read  of  were  born  there. 

The  word  "  veneum"  does  not  always  mean 
poifon,  fince  Horace,  and  other  approved  writers, 
ufe  it  often  to  Cgnify  the  juice  of  fuch  magical 
herbs,  as  were  proper  to  corred:  the  malignity  of 
poifon.  It  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  a  love-potion. 
In  this  place,  however,  it  ftands  for  poifon,  and  not 
a  philtre  ;  for  our  poet  at  prefent  was  in  no  need 
of  the  latter,  being  already  fufficiently  fond  of 
Nemefis :  but  whether  he  would  have  been  in 
reality  as  good  as  his  word,  let  the  lover  deter- 
mine. 

Mr.  Hammond's  firft  elegy  is  an  imitation  of 
this. 
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To  hear  our  folemn  vows,  O  Phoebus  deign  ! 
A  novel  pontiff  treads  thy  facred  fane : 
JJor  diftant  hear,  dread  power  I  'tis  Rome's  requeft, 
That  with  thy  golden  lyre  thou  Aand'A  coxifcft : 


Deign  mighty  bard !  to  ftrike  the  vocal  firing. 
And  prai!e  thy  pontiff;  v/e,  his  praifes  fing  : 
Around  thy  brows,  triumphant  laurels  twine^ 
Thine  altiii,-  viUtj  ^"'-i  thj  rites  divine  ; 
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New  flufti  thy  charms,  new  curl  thy  waving  hair ; 
O  Come  the  god  in  veftment,  and  in  air  !  lo 

When  Saturn  was  dethron'd,  focrown'd  with  bays, 
So  rob'd,  thou  fungft  th'  almighty  viflor's  praife. 
What  fare,  from  gods  and  man,  has  wrapt  in  night, 
Prophetic  flaflies  on  thy  mental  light : 
From  thee,  diviners  learn  their  prclcient  lore, 
On  reeking  bowels,  as  they  thoughtful  pore  : 
The  feer  thou  teacheft  the  fuccels  of  things, 
As  flies  the  bird,  or  feeds,  or  fcreams,  or  fiugs  : 
The  fibyl-leaves  if  Rome  ne'er  fuugiu  in  vain  ; 
Thou  gav'll  a  meaning  to  the  myftic  flrain  :      ac 
Thy  facred  influence  may  this  pontiflf  know, 
And  as  he  reads  them,  with  the  prophet  glow. 

When  great  ,^neas  fnatch'd  his  aged  fire, 
And  burning  Lares,  from  the  Grecian  fire. 
She  *,  (he  foretold  this  empire  fix'd  by  fate, 
And  all  the  triumphs  of  the  Rom-an  ftate  ; 
Yet  when  he  faw  his  Ilion  wrapp'd  in  Ilame, 
He  fcarce  could  credit  the  niyllerious  dame. 

(Qn^irinus  had  not  plann'd  eternal  Pvome, 
Nor  had  his  brother  met  his  early  doom,  30 

Where   now  Jove's  tenjple  fwells,  low   hamlet's 

flood. 
And  domes  afcend,  where  heifers  crop'd  their  food. 
Sprinkled   with    miljc,  Pan    grac'd  an  oak's  dun 

ftiade. 
And  fcythe-arm'd  Pales  watch'd  the  moffy  glade  ; 
For  help  from  Pan,  to  Pan  on  ev'ry  bough 
pipes  hung,  the  grateful  fliepherd's  vocal  vow, 
Of  reeds,  IHU  leffening,  was  the  gift  compo-.'d. 
And  friendly  wax  th'  unequal  jun6lures  dos'd. 
So  where  Vclabrian  ftreets  like  cities  feem, 
One  little  wherry  plied  the  lazy  llream,  40 

O'er  which  the  wealthy  fhepherd's  favourite  maid 
Was  to  her  fwain,  on  holidays,  convey'd; 
The  fwain,  his  truth  of  paffion  to  declare. 
Or  lamb,  or  cheefe,  prefcntcd  to  the  fair.) 

The  Cuma.an  Sibyl  fpeaks. 
"  Fierce  brother  of  the  power  of  foft  defire, 
«'   Who  fly 'ft,  with  Trojan  gods,  the  Grecian  fire! 
««  Novi'  .J"ve  afligns  thee  Laurentine  abodes, 
'•  Thofe  friendly  plains  invite  thy  banifh'd  gods  ! 
''  There  fliall  a  nobler  Troy  herfelf  applaud, 
"  Admire  her  wanderings,  and  the  Grecian  fraud  ! 
"  There,  thou  from  yonder  facred  fl;ream  fhalt  rife 
"  A  god  thyfelf,  and  mingle  with  the  ikies  !       51 
«'  No  more  thy  Phrygians  for  their  country  figh, 
«♦  See  conqueft  o'er  your  fliatter'd  navy  fly  ! 
♦'  See  the  Rutullan  tents,  a  mighty  blaze  : 
"  Thou,  Turnus !  foon  fhalt  end  thy  hateful  days ! 
"  The  camp  I  fee,  Lavinium  greets  my  view ! 
"   And  Alba!  brave  Afcaniusl   built  by  you: 
"  I  fee  thee,  Ilia  I  leave  the  vefl;al  fire  ; 
"  And,  clafp'd  by  Mars,  in  amorous  blifs  expire  ! 
!"  On  Tyber's  bank,  thy  facred  robes  I  fee,         61 
"  And  arms  abandon'd,  eager  god  !  by  thee. 
•'  Your  hills  crop  fafi,  ye  herds !  while  fate  allows ; 
"  Eternal  Rome  fhall  rife,  where  now  yebrouze  : 
"  Rome,  that  ftiall  flretch  her  irrefiftlcfs  reign, 
"  Wherever  Ceres  views  her  golden  grain  ; 
•'  Far  as  the  eatl  extends  his  purple  ray, 
i^  And  where  the  weft  fliuts  up  the  gates  of  day. 

*  7k  Sii^l. 


"  The  truth  I  finjj ;  fo  may  the  laurels  prove 
"  Safe  food,  and  I  bs  fcreen'd  from  guilty  love.** 
Thu^  fufig  the  Sybil,  and  addrcls'd  her  prayer,  71 
Phcebui !  lo  thee,  and  madding,  hv.s'd  her  hair. 
Nor,  Phcebu- !  give  him  only  tliefe  to  know, 
rV  farther  knowledge  on  thy  prieft  beftow  :. 
Let  him  interpret  v/hat  thy  fav'iite  maid,  ' 
What  Amalthea,  what  Mermeflia  faid  : 
Let  him  interpret  v/hat  Aibuna  bore 
Through  lyber's  waves,  unwet,  to  Tyber's  far- 
theft  fhore. 
Wh  n  ftony  tenipefts  fell,  when  comets  glar'd, 
Inteftme  wars  theii  oracles  declar'd  :  %9 

The  facred  groves  (our  anccftors  relate) 

Foretold  the  changes  of  the  Roman  ftate  : 

To  chaige  the  clarion  founded  in  the  flcy. 

Arms  cla(h'd,  blood  ran,  and  warriors  feem'd  t» 
die  : 

With  monftrous  prodigies  the  year  began  : 

An  annual  darknefs  the  wh')lc  globe  o'?r-ran  ; 

Apollo,  ftiorn  of  every  beamy  ray, 

Oft  ftrove,  but  ftrove  in  vai  1,  to  light  the  day: 

I'he  flatuesof  the  gods  wept  tepid  tears  ; 

And  fpeaking  oxen  liU'd  mankind  with  fears  '.   99 
Thefc  were  of  old  :  N  >  more,  Apoll"  !  frown. 

But  in  the  waves  each  adverfe  omen  drown. 

O  !  let  thy  bays,  in  crackling  flames  afcend ; 

So  fhall  the  year  with  joy  begin  and  end  ! 

The  bays  give  profp'rous  figns ;  rejoice  ye  fwains ! 

Propitious  Ceres  fliall  reward  your  pains. 

With  ni'^ft  the  jolly  ruftic  purpled  o'er,  "V 

Shall  fqueeze  rich  clufters,  which  their  tribute  (_ 


pour. 


s 


Till  vats  are  wanting,  to  contain  their  ftore. 
Far    hence,   ye   wolves :    the    mellow    fliepherds 

bring  io» 

Their  gifts  to  Pales,  and  her  praifes  fing. 
Now,  fir'd  with  wine,  they  folemn  bonfires  raife, 
And  leap,  untimorous,  through  the  ftrawy  blaze  t 
From  every  cott  unnumber'd  children  throng, 
Frequent  the  dance,  and  louder  raife  the  fong  : 
And  while  in  mirth  the  hours  they  thus  employ. 
At  home  the  grandfire  tends  his  little  boy ; 
And  in  each  feature  pleas'd  hinifelf  to  trace, 
Foretells  his  prattler  will  adorn  the  race. 

The  fylvan  youth,  their  grateful  homage  paid,  1 10 
Where  plays  fome  ftreamlet,  feek  th'  embowering 

fhade  ; 
Or  ftretch'd  on  foft  enamell'd  meadows  lie, 
Where  thickeft  umbrage  cools  the  fumrner  Iky  *■' 
With  rofes,  fee  !    the  facred  cup  is  crown'd. 
Hark !    mufic  breathes  her  animating  found  : 
The  couch  of  turf,  and  feftal  tables  ftand 
Of  turf,  erecSed  by  each  fheph' rd-haiid ; 
And  all  well-pleas'd,  the  votive  feaft  prepare, 
Each  one  his  goblet,  and  each  one  his  fhare. 
Mow  drunk,  they  blame  their  ftars  and  curfe  tho 

maid ; 
But  fober,  deprecate  whate'er  they  faid.  lai. 

Perifh  thy  fhafts,  Apollo  !  and  thy  bow  ! 
If  love  unarmed  in  our  forefts  go. 
Yet  fince  he  learn'd  to  wing  th'  unerring  dart. 
Much  caufe  has  man  to  curfe  his  fatal  art  : 
But  moft  have  I ;  the  fun  has  wheel'd  his  round 
Since  &rft  I  fdt  the  deadly  fellering  wound ; 
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Yet,  yet  I  fcndty,  madly,  wiHi  to  burn, 
Abjure  incipff-rmct.  ami  at  comfort  Ipurn; 
And  th( Ugh  'roni  NcmeC-  my  getiius  flows;  130 
Her  fcarct  I  fin^,  fo  weighty  are  mv  woes  ! 

O  cruel  love!   how  jc.yous  (hould  i  be, 
Your  arrows  broke,  and  torch  extin<5l  to  fee! 
From  you,  my  want  of  reverence  to  the  ikies ! 
From  you,  my  woes  and  imprecations  rife  ! 
Yet  I  advife  you,  too  rclentlefs  fair  I 
(As  Heaven  protecft-  the  bards)  a  bard  to  fpare ! 

E'en  now,  the  pontifiF  claims  my  loftieft  lay, 
In  triumph,  Coon  he'll  mount  the  facred  way. 


1  hen  pidlur'd  towns  fliall  fliow  foccefsful  war,  Z44I 
And  Ipoils  and  chiefs  atteno  hi>  ivory  car: 
Myfelf  will  bear  the  laurel  in  my  hand; 
And  plcas'd.  amid  the  pit  as'd  fpeiSators  (land  t 
While  war-worn  veterans,  with  laurels  crown'dj 
With  lo-triumph.s  (hake  the  ftrects  around. 
His  father  hails  him,  a<  ht  rides  alon^. 
And  entertains  v  ith  j-ompous  (hows  the  throng, 
O  Phoebus !  kindly  deign  to  grant  my  prayer  j 
So  may'rt  thou  ever  wave  thy  curled  hair; 
So  ever  may  thy  virgin-Ofter's  name  Ij* 

Pre£ervc  the  luftre  of  a  fpotlefs  fame. 
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MESSALiNUs,to  whom  the  following  noble  ele- 
jfV  is  addreffed,  was  the  fon  of  the  illuflrious 
Meflala.  This  young  nobleman,  whom  both  hif- 
torians  and  poets  reprefent,  as  inheriting  his  fa- 
ther's eloquence,  had  been  appointed  one  of  the 
quindecemviral  priefts,  to  whofc  care  the  keeping 
and  interpretation  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  were 
jntrufted.  As  thefe  venerable  writings  had  been 
depofited  by  Aug:uftus,  under  the  ftatue  of  Apol- 
lo, in  his  new  temple,  ere&ed  on  Mount  Pala- 
tine, and  as  Apollo  was  fuppofed  to  prelide  over 
vaticination,  and  in  a  particular  manner,  over 
thefe  myfterious  volumes,  the  poet  begins  his 
poem  with  an  addrefs  to  Apollo,  whom  he  ear- 
neftly  implores  to  be  prefent  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  pontiff.  Moreover,  as  thefe  vi'ritings 
were  never  confulted,  but  in  the  greateft  emer- 
gency, and  then  only  when  the  fenate  paffed  a 
decrcefor  that  purpol'e;  and  as  their  interpretation, 
even  then,  was  thought  to  be  luggeOed  by  Apol- 
lo, Tibullus  entreats  the  god  to  aflift  his  young 
friend,  whenever  public  calamifies  fhould  render 
it  neceflary  for  the  priefts  to  have  retourfe  to 
them 

The  Romans  were  proud  of  being  thought,  the 
pofterity  of  the  Trojans ;  and  their  pi>et^  embra- 
ced every  opportunity  of  making  their  court  to 
the  pe'plc  by  adopting  that  notion.  2sor  was 
this  prejudice  confined  t"  the  meaner  fort  of  Ro- 
mans ;  Juliu'  Caefar,  and  his  fucceflbr.  either  be- 
lieved, or  tff'-d:ed,  from  political  motives,  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  defcendants  of  ^neas,  ( Vid. 
in  iSuet.  in  Vit.  J.  Cast,  et  Aug.)  Nay,  fo  far  was 
this  folly  carried,  that  Auguftus  entertained  a  de- 
Cgn  of  transferring  the  feat  of  empire  from  Rome 
Co  I  roy ;  which  city,  by  his  and  Julius's  atten- 
tion, was  again  in  a  flourifhing  Gtuation.  I'his, 
the  Romans  dreaded  not  a  little ;  and  to  fuch  a 
height  did  their  apprehenfions  increafe,  A.  U^  C. 
734,  when  Auguftus  was  in  Syria,  that  Horace, 
all  courtier  as  he  was,  is  fuppofed  to  have  written 
that  noble  ode,  "  Jullum  et  tenacem,"  lib.  3.  ode 
5,  obliquely  to  diffuadc  the  emperor  from  that 


I  meafurc.  As  this,  however,  was  a  very  delicate 
'  fubjeft,  and  none  knew  better  to  flatter  his  pa- 
:  tron  than  Horace,  he  abruptly  breaks  off, 

INon  base  jocofae  conveniunt  Lyrz. 
Tibullus,  however,  not  lying  under  the  fame 
I  obligations  to  Auguftus  as  the  lyric  poet,  and  nei- 
I  ther  courting  the  fmiles,  nor  dreading  the  frowns 
of  the  court,  he,  like  a  true  patriot,  in  all  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  poetry,  introduces  the  Sibyl,  pufhing 
I  on    vEneas   to    the   new   fettlement,  deftined  by 
j  Heaven  for  him  and  his  followers,  in  Italy.     This 
I  evcKt,   fays    the    prophetefs,    whenever   it    takes 
'  place,  will  eiTcdually  recompenfe  you   for  your 
:  prefent  lofs,  and  future  difafters,  you  yonrfelf  be- 
ing to  become  a  god  ;  as  your  pofterity,  the  Ro- 
mans are   predeftined   to  conquer   the  world,  of 
which  Rome  is  to  be  the  capital. 

This  furmife,  which  no  commentator  has 
touched  on,  throws  a  particular  beauty  on  the 
whole  of  the  Sibyl's  fpeech,  which  otherwife  ap- 
pears inaptly  plated,  where  it  now  is  inferted. 

Shall  we  pay  a  compliment  to  Horace  and  Ti- 
bullus (^who  probably  let  one  another  into  the 
full  fcope  of  their  patriot-produiftions),  and  fnp- 
pofe,  that  thefe  had  feme  weight  with  the  empe- 
ror of  the  world  ?  At  all  events,  as  Auguftus 
profefTed  a  great  veneration  for  the  Sibylline 
boi-ks,  and  was  anxious  to  be  thought  the  fon  of 
Apollo  (fee  the  notes),  who,  he  faid,  fought  for 
him  at  the  battle  of  AcSium;  the  people  (whofe 
prejudices,  to  the  removing  their  feat  of  empire, 
miift  have  been  augmented  by  our  poet's  well- 
timed  prophecy),  would  have  regarded  Auguftus's 
breach  of  the  Sybil's  order*,  as  the  moft  impious 
<:f  violations.  Befides  fo  flagrant  a  difrefped,  and 
jn  one  too  of  fuch  eminence,  might  have  produced 
the  moft  fatal  confequences  to  his  government,  by 
weakening  the  reverence  which  his  I'ubird.^  en- 
tertained for  the  Sybilline  writings.  This  Au- 
guftus was  too  fenfible  not  to  perceive,  and  to« 
political  not  to  avoid. 

But  if  the  tranflator  is  deceived  in  his  coi;;^ 
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je-Aure  of  the  deCgn,  which  Tibullus  propofcd  to 
himfelf,  in  writing  this  fine  poem,  he,  however, 
iincerely  wiHies,  that  the  nine  may  always  devote 
their  raptures  to  the  fervice  of  their  country,  and 
never  profticute  their  talents,  in  flattering  tyran- 
ny, or  inflaming  the  pallions  of  guilty  greatnefs. 
The  people  (hall  then  joyfully  acknowledge  the 
language  of  the  gods,  and  own  the  niufes  for  the 
legitimate  daughters  of  Jove. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  elegy  is  thrown,  we 
may  fuppofe,  on  purpofe  into  an  artful  obfcurity 
of  connexion.  Mod  of  the  prodigies,  which  the 
poet  mentions,  are  faid  by  hiftorian*  to  have  hap 
pencd  at  the  death  of  Julius  Csefar;  and  may  we 
notconjedlure,  that  Tibullus  meant,  by  recapitu- 
lating thcfe,  »o  infmuate,  that  the  god<  caufed  the 
tyrant  ti  be  flain,  for  his  attachment  to  Troy  ? 
This  circumftance  could  not  fail  to  alarm  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  efpecially  too  a^.  he  muft  have  been  confci- 
ous,  that  he  even  outdid  J  lius  in  his  aifidlion  to 
that  city;  and  it  is  certaii,  that  he,  by  no  means, 
equalled  that  ufurper  in  point  of  perfonal  cou- 
rage. 

But  if  Tibullus  wrote  with  freedom,  his  freedoTi 
was  accompanied  with  di.  corum  ;  for,  as  a  Roman 
espreircs  it,  it  is  always  dangerous,  '•  Scriberc  in 
eum,  qui  potefb  pro  I'cribere." 

So  the  poet  fupplicates  Apollo  to  avert  fuch 
prefages  for  the  future;  by  which  mean,  peaci 
■would  return  to  blefs  Itn'y,  and  rural  dtvotioi/ 
again  flourifh.  Fibuilus  fuppofes,  that  the  god 
jrants  his  petition,  and  defcribes  the  j  ^yful  cere 
monies,  pradtifed  by  the  grateful  villagers,  upon 
the  occalion. 

Thefe  folemnities  concluding,  as  ufual,  with 
mirth  and  wine,  the  young  peafants  begin  to  dif- 
cloie  their  ioves,  and  condemn  the  duelty  of  their 
miftrffies.  This  leads  our  poet  infcnfibly  into  a 
recoUedlion  of  his  own  amorous  misfortunes  ;  for 
Nemefis  was  ftill  Inflexible.  This,  he  fays,  not  only 
impaired  his  health,  but  afFedied  his  poetical 
powers:  fo  that,  far  from  being  able  to  do  juf- 
tice  to  great  fubjedts,  he  fcarce  could  write  a 
little  elegy.  This  was  an  artful  apology  for  the 
feeming  inaccuracy  of  his  preftnt  poem.  Not- 
wit^.ftanding  all  the  c:)nfequences  of  his  ill  re- 
quited paffion,  fo  thorough  a  lover  was  our  poet, 
that  he  did  not  wifti  to  fnake  off"  his  love ;  but  on- 
ly begged,  that  Neniefis  would  at  laft  condelcend 
to  abate  of  her  rigour ;  for,  as  Mcfialinus,  adds 
he,  is  pufliing  forwards  in  the  lifts  of  fame,  the 
regard  and  fricndflup  which  I  profefs  for  his  fa- 
ther and  himfelf,  abfolutely  require  a  total  free- 
dom of  genius,  that  i  may  celebrate  thofe  triumphs 
v/hich  his  grateful  country  will  f  )on  decree  him. 

In  the  conclufion,   Mefl"ala  is  introduced  as  en- 
joying the  felicity  of  feeing  his  (on  triumph  ;   up- 
on which  occalion  the  poet  fuppofes,  that  hi-  pa- 
tron will  entertain  Rome  with  magnificent  fpcc 
tacles. 

The  poem  ends  with  a  petition  to  Apollo,  that 
thefe  things  might  be  accompli(hed. 

Hiftory  informs,  that   Meffalinus,   by  fteadily 
treading  in  the  footfteps  of  hi.s  father,  was  honour- 
ed with  a  triu^iph;  aod  A.  U.  C.  7^0,  had  the 
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confulfhip  conferred  upon  him ;  but  Tibullus  died 
many  years  before  thefe  things  happened. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  how  old  Mcffalinm 
was,  at  the  time  this  poem  was  written.  He  had 
not,  probably,  long  put  on  the  manly  gown;  for 
we  find,  that  Ltntulus,  the  fon  of  Lentuius,  was 
cholen  into  the  college  of  augurs  at  x;  or  18 
years  of  age ;  and  from  this  college  the  quinde- 
cemvirs  were  eleded.  Upon  thefe  occafions  the 
friends  of  the  pontiff  were  invited  to  a  macrnifi- 
cent  fupper;  and  it  is  probable  it  was  at  this  en- 
tertainment, that  the  following  poem  was  fi.-ft  re- 
cited. 

Ver.  9.  The  original  here  would  feem  extreme- 
ly ridiculous  t  <  a  mere  modern  reader.  Literally 
tranflated,  it  fignifies  neiher  more  nor  lef-,  than 
an  entreaty  to  his  godfhip  to  put  on  his  holiday 
iuit,  curl  his  hair,  and  wa(h  his  facS  A  ftrangc 
hint  this  to  Co  great,  lb  young,  and  beautiful  a  di- 
vinity  as  Apollo.  U  it  frri'ii  their  patron  god, 
that  fo;tie  of  his  modern  vaffaN  have  derived  theic 
ideas  of  drels  and  cleanlinels '  The  fubimieft  ge- 
n;ui'-;s  arc  not  exempted  from  paying  an  attention 
to  rhe  lirtlc  decencies  of  life,  rcfpetStmg  which, 
the  fair  lex  are  our  ijefl  inftruftors. 

The  polite  Calliraichu*,  in  his  hymn  to  "Apollo, 
draws  a  more  amiable  pi<5i:ure  of  the  god  of 
poe'ry,  in  the  following  verfes; 

Toy  ^i^^nguY  ti  zTi\>.A>v  cTi  ii  «a7a  ^VfMV  atihl 

Ouoi  0  f^oeos  m  (puiSov  i^'  l»  fi'ivav  r,fia.p  aiitru 

Ei-ri  yxo  ivi'/xvos,  ri;  «v  a  ^ix  fitiSav  aiitoi  • 

Xfi/irice  TO)  w  J^Xuti  ror  ivlu]av  yi  t  iTivopTfi; 

H  r-c  Xvpn,  &c.  Ver.  zS,  29.  \^c. 

(mniortal  honours  wait  the  h^ppy  throng, 

Who,  grateful  to  the  god,  refound  the  fong : 

And  honoutswcll  Apollo  cin  command, 

For  high  in  pow'r  lie  (its,  at  Jove's  right  hand. 

But  in  the  god,  fuch  beaming  glories  blend. 

The  day  unequal  to  his  praife  will  end. 

His  praife,  who  cannot  with  delight  refound. 

Where  fuch  eternal  their.e  for  long  is  found; 

A  golden  robe  inverts  the  glorious  god, 

His  (hining  feet  wi:h  golden  fandais  (hod  : 

G  lid  are  his  harp,  hi'  quiver,  and  his  bow  ; 

Round  him  bright  riches  in  profuli  m  ^q^. 

His  Delphic  fane  illuftrious  pioof  fupplies. 

Where  wealth  immenfe  fatigues  the  wond'ring 

eyes. 
On  his  f  .f  cheeks  no  tender  down  has  fprurg, 
A  god  for  ever  fair,  f  r  ever  y-'ung  : 
His  flagrant  locks  diftil  ambrofial  dews. 
Drop  gladnefs  down,   and  biooming  health  dif- 
fufe,  &c. 

Dodd, 
Ver.  la.  Ariofto  has  imitated  this  p  iffage  ia 
the  beginning  of  his  third  canto.  The  proper 
emblems  of  Apollo  the  poet,  lyrift,  of  felial 
Apollo,  were  a  crown  of  laurel,  his  hair  finely 
dre(red,  flowing  at  full  length,  a  lyre  in  his  left 
hand,  and  wearing  a  magnificen'  robe  that  fell 
down  to  his  feet.  In  this  manner  was  tiis  pod 
reprefented  in  the  temple  which  Augu.'ius  dedi- 
cated Co  him  in  the  Palatium :  and  thus  it  foi^ 
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that  the  poets  of  old  were  habited,  when  they 
fang  to  the  lyre  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  Hence, 
as  Mr.  Spence  obferves,  the  propriety  of  the  epi- 
thet "  crinitos"  conferred  on  J'  pas  by  Virgil, 
which  fome  critics  have  too  haltily  cenfured,  as 
wholly  foreign  to  the  purpofe. 

So  fond  was  Auguflus  of  Apollo,  that,  in  the 
medals,  and  other  reprefentations  of  that  emperor, 
his  face  is  what  the  Romans  called  an  Apoilinean 
face.  This  we  know  from  hiftory,  that  Auguf- 
tus  was  really  very  beautiful;  and  Suetonius  in- 
forms us,  that  fome  writers  had  even  afTerted, 
that  he  was  in  facl  the  fon  of  Apollo.  Vit.  Aug. 
fedf.  94.  Accordingly  Servius  tells  us,  that  there 
were  ftatues  of  Auguftus  in  Rome,  which  repre- 
fented  him  under  the  charad;er,  and  with  the  at- 
tributes of  that  god.  We  alfo  know,  that  in  a 
certain  infamous  feaft  made  by  Auguftus  (at 
■which  he  and  five  of  his  courtiers  reprelented  the 
fix  great  celeflial  gods,  as  fome  of  the  ladies  of  his 
court  reprefented  the  fix  great  goddefies),  he 
himfelf  chofe  to  appear  with  the  emblems  of  A- 
poUo.  All  thefe  circumftances  but  coo  plainly 
Ihow,  that  the  fucceffor  of  Julius  gave  in  to 
the  flattery  that  was  paid  him,  and  that  he 
thought  himfelf,  at  lead  loved  to  be  thought  by 
others,  like  Apollo.  But  the  gieateft  ablurdiry 
of  all,  as  Mr.  Spence  juftly  obferves,  was,  that 
becaufe  Apollo  was  ulually  reprefented  with  a 
particular  flow  of  light  beaming  from  his  eyes, 
he  mufl  needs  have  it  fuppofed  that  his  eyes  alfo, 
which  were  really  fine,  darted  forth  fo  flrong  a 
brightnefs,  as  to  dazzle  thofe  who  looked  upon 
them  too  nearly,  or  too  fleadily.  "  Ocuios  ha- 
buit  claros,  ac  nitidos,"  fays  buetonius,  "  quibus 
ctiam  exiftimari  volebat  inefTe  quoddam  divini  vi- 
goris,  gaudebatque  fi  quis  fibi  acrius  contuenti 
quafi  ad  fulgorem  folis,  vultum  fiibmitteret."  To 
fuch  a  pitch  of  extravagance  does  abfolute  power 
lead  even  the  well  meaning  ! 

Ver.  16.  For  the  lots,  fee  notes  on  the  third 
elegy  of  the  firft  book  ;  and  w  ho  the  augurs  were, 
hath  been  explained  already.  The  Harufplces,  to 
whom,  according  to  the  I'ufcan  difcipline,  be- 
long the  province  of  explaining  prodigies,  by  in- 
fpedling  the  bowels  of  viftims,  were  fervants  of 
the  public,  and  had  falaries  for  attending  the  ma- 
giflrates  in  all  their  facrifices.  Hence  they  never 
failed  to  accommodate  their  anfv/ers  to  the  poli- 
tical views  of  thofe  who  employed  them. 

As  the  order  of  prielthood,  among  the  Rnnian?, 
■was,  for  fome  ages,  conferred  upon  none  but  fuch 
as  were  of  the  firft  nobility  ;  by  their  influence 
over  a  people  naturally  fuperftiticus,  the  balance 
of  power  was  thr^'wn  into  the  hands  of  the  ienate 
and  optimates,  who,  by  rhis  means,  as  Cicero  ob- 
ferves, De  Legih.  lib.  iii.  ca,>  12.  were  often 
enabled  to'  check  the  factious  attempts  of  the  tri- 
buneb. 

Minutius  Felix,  and  other  Chrlftian  writers, 
afcribe  oracles,  &c.  to  the  intervention  of  the 
devil,  or  other  impure  fpirits. 

Polybius  very  fenfibly  deduces  that  I'uperiority, 
which  the  Roman  ftate  had  over  all  others,  from 
the  fuperftitiofl  of  its  vulgar.     I'his  was  carried 


by  the  ftatefmen,  fays  he,  to  fuch  lengths,  and  fo 
cfTcdually  introduced  into  the  private  lives  of  the 
citizens,  and  into  public  affairs,  that  one  cannot 
help  being  furprifed  at  it.  This,  continues  our 
fagacious  politician,  was,  as  I  take  it,  pr  tjeiSled 
entirely  for  the  fake  of  the  vulgar  ;  for  if  a  focie- 
ty  of  wife  men  only  could  be  formed,  fuch  a 
fcheme  would  be  fuperfiuous  :  But  fince  the 
crowd  is  always  giddy,  and  often  agitated  by  the 
mofl  unruly  pafTions,  fecret  terrors  and  tragical 
ficfiions  are  necelfary  to  reftrain  them  within  due 
bounds.  Lib.  iv. 

Nor  is  the  Greek  hidorian  lingular  in  his  opi- 
nion. Appius  Claudius  Craflus  afTerts.  that  the 
Roman^^  owed  the  great  fuecefs  of  their  arms  to 
their  obfervance  of  the  facred  chickens,  ■&c. 
"  Parva  funt  hxc,"  as  J^ivy  makes  him  fpeak, 
"  fed  parva  ifta  non  contemnendo,  majores  noltri 
maximam  banc  rem  fecerunt." 

While  the  augurs  were  taking  the  aufpices,  or 
obferving  the  heavens,  all  public  bufinefs  was  in- 
termitted :  Julius  Caefar  firft  broke  through  this ; 
and  Clodius,  to  facilitate  the  baniHiment  of  Cice- 
ro, among  other  laws  to  decoy  the  people,  enaft- 
ed,  that  no  magiftrate  fliould  take  the  aufpices, 
or  contemplate  the  heavens,  while  they  were  ac« 
tually  affcmbled  on  public  bufinefs.  This  regula- 
tian  took  place  A.  U.  C.  695.  But  the  people, 
not  content  with  this,  extended  the  privilege  to 
•the  uninterrupted  profecution  of  affairs  on  the 
"  Diesfafti." 

Ver.  20.  The  Syhil-leav:s,  if  Rome,  &c.]  Thefe 
writings  were  kept  anciently  in  a  coffer  of  ftone, 
and  depofited  in  a  fubterranean  place  in  the  Capi- 
tol. But  that  noble  pile  of  buildings  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  fire,  A.  U.  C.  671,  and  the  Sibylline 
books  along  with  them,  Syila  rebuilt  the  Capitol, 
and  fent  deputies  into  Ionia,  to  colled,  all  the  Si- 
bylline verfes,  which  tradition  had  ftill  preferved. 
They  fucceeded  io  well,  that  a  volume,  confifting 
of  a  thoufar.d  lines,  was  compofed  from  their 
gleanings,  and  depofited  in  the  Capitol.  Auguf- 
tus C^far,  after  the  death  of  Lepidus,  when  he 
took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  high  prieft, 
"  quidquid  fatidicorum  librcrum  Graci  Latiniquc 
generis,  nullis  vel  parum  idoneis  aucSoribus  vulgo 
ferebatur,fnpra  a,  millia,  contradla  undique,  cre- 
mavit  ac  folos  retinuit  Sibyllinos."  Thtfe,  in- 
deed, when  purged  of  what  he  fnppofed  to  be 
fpurious,  .Auguftu*  placed  in  two  golden  lockers, 
under  the  ftatiie  of  Apollo,  in  the  temple  he  had 
dedicated  to  that  god  on  Mount  Palatine,  A.  U. 
C-  726.     Vide  Sueton.  in  Vit.  Aug.  cap.  31. 

According  to  Ladtantius,  the  only  Sibylline 
verfes  which  were  pref^ved  facred  from  the  ira- 
perfe<5lion  of  all,  but  that  of  the  quindecemvirs, 
were  thole  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl.  Her  verfes,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  her  filters,  were  compofed  in  he- 
roic numbers,  "  fenis  pedibus ;"  and,  if  tSymma- 
thu3  may  be  depended  upon,  were  written  on 
linen  volumes.  Lib.  v. 

In  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  Rome  was  re- 
duced to  very  great  difficulties,  the  Roman>  con- 
fulted  the  Sibylline  books.  Thefe  made  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  enemy  ftoa;  Italy  to  depend  upon 
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their  mftituting,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  certain 
annual  games  to  Apollo. 

The  year  in  which  the  fecular  games  were  per- 
formed, the  Apollinarian  were  blended  with 
them,  as  Macrobius  informs  us.  Lib-  xvli. 

The  Sibylline  books  continued  in  high  reve- 
rence, till  about  the  time  of  Theodofius  the  elder, 
when  the  )»reateft  part  of  the  fenate  being  con- 
vened to  Chriftianity,  they  began  to  be  regarded 
as  fables  ;  and  at  laft,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
Scilicho  burnt  them. 

The  book  which  at  prefent  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  («'ibi/XX<axoi  x^'^'/^") 
is  plainly  a  modern  counterfeit. 

Ver.  24.  Troy  was  deflroyed,  A.  M.  2820, 
iEneas  landed  in  Italy  fome  years  after,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  King  Latinus,  and  in  her 
right  fuccceded  to  his  tkrone.  His  pofterity  en- 
joyed, from  him,  tlie  fovereignty,  by  regular  fuc- 
ceflion,  till  Aurelius  feized  on  the  crown,  in  j^re- 
judicc  of  his  elder  brother  Numitor,  and  continued 
in  quiet  pofftfTion  of  the  regal  dignity,  till  he  was 
fliiu  by  Romulus  and  Remus,  thefoiisof  Ilia,  Nu- 
niitor's  daughter.  Thefe  feated  their  grandfather 
upon  the  throne;  and  two  years  after  founded 
Rome.  Uflier  places  this  laft  event  before  the  8th 
Olympiad,  A.  M.  3250.  Others,  with  Varro,  fix  it 
to  the  3d  Olympiad,  and  433d  year  after  the  de- 
IlruiStioii  of  Troy,  in  the  3960th  of  the  Julian 
period,  753  years  before  the  nativity  of  our  Sa- 
viour. 

Ver.  49.  Rome  was  ufually  called  "  Urbs 
seterna,"  as  the  the  antiquaries,  poets  and  medals 
teftify.  But  if  Rome  was  predefVined  by  the  gods 
to  lali  for  ever,  how  vain,  how  impious,  would  it 
be  to  remove  the  feat  of  empire  to  any  other 
place  ? 

Ver.  31.  Such,  at  that  time,  was  the  condition 
of  thofe  hills,  on  which  Rome  was  founded.  But 
Petrarch  and  Dyer,  in  defcribing  their  prefent 
flatc,  prefent  us  with  a  very  difjferent  prcfpe<Si:. 

Qui  fu  quella  di  Imperio  antica  fede 
Temuta  in  pace  e  triomphante  in  guerra. 
Fu  '.  perch'  altro  che  il  loco  hor  non  ft  vede. 
Quella  che  Roma  fu  guace,  s'atterra 
Queft  cui  I'herba  copre  e  calca  il  piede 
Fur  Moli  ad  ciel  vicine,  &  hor  fon  terra. 
Roma  che"  I  mondo  vinfe,  al  tempo  cede 
Che  i  piani  inalza  e  che  Takezza  alterra. 
Roma  in  Roma  non  e,  Volaano  e  Marte 
I^a  grandezza  di  Roma  a  Roma  han  tolta, 
Struggendo  I'opre  e  di  narura  e  di  arte. 
Volio  foffopra  il  mondo  e'n  polve  e  volta 
E  fra  quelle  ruine  a  terra  fparte 
In  fc  fleffa  cadea  morta  e  fepolta. 

But  more  folemnly  pidurefque  is  the  following 
defcription  of  the  ruins  of  Rome  by  Mr.  Dyer  : 

The  rough  relics  of  Carinse's  ftreet. 
Where  now  the  Tnepherd  to  his  nibbling  flieep 
Sits  piping,  with  his  oaten  reed  :  as  erft 
There  pip'd  the  fhepherd  to  his  nibbling  fheep 
When  th*  humble  ro  )f  Anthife's  fon  explor'd 
GI  good  Evander,  wealth-defpifing  ki.ng, 


Amid  the  thickets :  So  revolves  the  fcene, 
So  time  ordains,  who  rolls  the  things  of  pride 
From  dufc  again  to  duft.     Behold  that  heap 
Of  m>5uldering  urns  (their  afhes  blown  away, 
Duft  of  the  mighty  :)  the  fame  ftory  tell; 
And  at  its  bafe,  from  whence  the  ferpent  glides 
Down  the  green  defert  ftreet,  yon  hoary  monk 
Laments  the  fame. 

BoJ/Isy's  Coll t Si.  'vol,  f. 

By  Jove's  temple,  the  poet  means  the  Capitol ; 
which  in  the  days  of  Auguftus,  was,  for  flrudlure, 
enibellilhment,  and  riches,  one  of  the  moft  noble 
and  magnificent  edifices  in  the  world.  When  it 
was  deftroyed  by  fire,  an  event  which  we  have 
already  taken  notice  of,  Auguftus  undertook  to 
rebuild  it,  but  died  ere  it  was  lioifhed  :  this,  it  is 
faid,  he,  in  his  laft  moments,  regretted  as  the  only 
thing  wanting  to  complete  his  felicity  It  was 
not,  however,  wholly  rebuilt  till  the  confulfliip  of 
Catulus,  who  had  the  honour  to  dedicate  it,  and 
to  have  his  name  infcribed  upon  it.  And  indeed 
Catulus  well  merited  Lhat  diftindlion ;  for,  be- 
fides  many  other  marks  of  his  munificence,  he 
gilded  over  with  gold  all  the  copper  tiles  of  the 
temple.  PHny  obferves,  that  this  was  the  firfl: 
time  gold  was  ufed  on  the  outfide  of  building?. 
Thus  the  fire,  to  fpcak  in  the  beautiful  words  of 
Cicero,  feemed  to  have  been  fent  from  heaven, 
not  to  deftroy,  but  to  raife  to  Jupiter  a  temple 
more  worthy  of  his  majefty.  On  the  firft  of 
January,  the  confuls  always  went  in  proceflion  to 
this  temple ;  and  all  who  entered  the  city  in 
triumph,  repaired  thither  in  pomp  to  pay  their 
folemn  thanks  to  Jove. 

Grammarians  made  a  difference  between  "  Arx** 
and  "  Capitolium ;"  but,  if  we  are  not  miftaken, 
they  are  fometimesindifcriminately  ufed. 

The  verfcs  from  line  twenty-ninth  of  the  ver- 
fion,  to  that  where  the  Sibyl  addreffes  -ffineas,  may 
appear  too  long,  as  it  diverts  the  attention  from 
the  Cumjeau  Sibyl,  who  is  about  to  prophefy  : 
But  as  the  prophetefs's  allufion  to  the  particular 
place,  where  the  defcendants  of  jEneas  were  to 
found  their  eternal  city,  might  have,  perhaps,  ap- 
peared obfciire  (a  defed  to  which  prophetic  lan- 
guage is  liable)  without  a  previous  and  more  full 
defcription ;  our  poet's  condud,  it  would  feem, 
is  not  fo  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  as  might  at  firfk 
be  imagined. 

See  Ovid,  Faft.  and  Propert.  lib,  iv.  for  fimllar 
defcriptions. 

Ver.  32.  (n  a  former  note  we  have  taken  notice 
of  the  meannefs  of  infant  Rome  ;  Neither  did  ic 
greatly  improve  in  magnificence  till  many  centu- 
ries after.  Their  temples  indeed  were  adorned 
with  trophies;  but  thefe,  as  Plutarch  obferves  in 
his  life  of  Marcellus,  made  the  city  rather  dread- 
ful than  pieafing.  After  the  conqueft  of  Syracufe 
by  Marcellus,  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  the  finer  arts, and  no  doubt  their  architedurc 
was  alfo  improved  :  And  yet  Auguftus  boafted, 
that  he  had  found  Rome  ill  built  of  brick,  but  left 
a  city  of  marble  :  "  mSrmpream  fc  refinquere, 
quara  later  itiam  acccpiffet."     Suet,  in  Aug.  §  28, 
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Ver.  3."?.  It  was  enftcmary  to  fprinkle  the  fyl- 
van  gods  Pan  and  Pales  with  milk. 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Rome  was  founded 
on  the  2ift  of  April;  and  that  on  that  day  a  fo- 
lemn  feftival  was  ever  afterwards  held.  This 
feftival  was  formerly  called  by  the  Romans  Pali- 
lia;  but,  upon  building  a  temple  afterwards  to 
Roma  and  Venus,  they  changed  the  name  of  this 
feftival  into  that  of  Roniana. 

Ver.  36.  The  curious  in  antiquities  may  either 
confult  Servius,  or  Virgil's  Bucolics,  or  Julius  Sca- 
liger,  lib.  i.  Poet.  cap.  4.  concerning  the  fylvan 
pipe  of  the  ancient  fhepherds. 

Some  attribute  the  invention  of  it  to  Pan,  and 
others  to  Marfyas.  It  confifted  of  feven  reeds 
(joined  togetlier  by  thread  and  wax)  equal  at  top, 
where  the  lips  were  applied,  but  unequal  below, 
"  qua  exibat  fpiritus." 

But  no  words  can  convey  fo  diftinft  an  idea  of 
this  ancient  mufical  iiiftrunient,  as  the  infpecSlion 
of  its  figure  upon  antiques,  of  which  many  are  to 
be  found  in  Boiffard,  GorJseus,  and  others.  It  ap- 
pears frcm  §  9.  of  the  fecond  epiftle  of  that  fa- 
mous Italian  traveller,  Pietro  della  Valle,  that  the 
Turks,  in  his  time,  ufed  a  pipe,  which  they  called 
*'  mufcab,"  and  which  very  much  refembied  that 
played  on  by  the  ancients. 

Ver.  39.  So  iv' ere  Felahrian  freets,  &c.]  This 
■was  a  large  ftreet  in  the  eighth,  or  as  others  fay, 
in  the  eleventh  divifion  of  Rome.  The  pkce 
which  this  ftreet  afterwards  occupied,  had  been,  in 
former  times,  a  boggy  lake,  and  expofed  to  fre- 
quent inundations  from  the  Tyber;  but  Tarqui- 
nius  Pfifcus  having  effedliually  drai.ied  it,  it  be- 
came, in  procefs  of  time,  one  of  the  nobleft  ftreets 
in  the  city. 

Ver.  45.  In  Virgil,  Creufa  appeared  to  .ffineas, 
and  prophefies  to  him  his  future  fettlement.  The 
ancients  generally  fuppofe,  that  the  fouls  of 
the  departed  are  endowed  with  a  power  of  pre- 
di<fting  future  events;  but  no  prophecy  was  fo 
awfully  ftriking,  none  more  to  be  depended  upon, 
than  what  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  a  Sibyl. 
Hence  the  reverence  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the 
Sibylline  b'oks;  and  hence  it  was  that  Augnftus 
himfelf  affedled  fo  much  to  rely  upon  their  decla- 
rations. Thus  has  Tibullu'i  happily  blended  fubli- 
mity  with  art.  The  Sibyl  concludes  her  pro- 
phecy with  a  prayer  to  Apollo,  by  which  ihe  inte- 
refts  that  god  in  the  events  of  htr  prediiftiin:  and 
from  this  circumflance,  the  propriety  of  our  poet's 
addrefs  to  Apollo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  elegy, 
more  confpicnoufly  appears. 

Poetical  prophecy  makes  the  reader  acquainted, 
tefore  hand,  with  fome  events,  which  are  to  hap- 
pen in  the  progrefs  of  the  poem  :  and  prevention 
(as  an  elegaiit  critic  calls  it)  is  when  fuch  things 
are  fpoken  of  at  prefent,  which  neverthelefs  are 
not  to  come  to  pafs  for  years  or  ages. 

The  fame  critic  obferves,  that  poetical  predic- 
tions are  generally  uttered  by  fuperior  beings;  or 
if  human  beings  are  introdnced,  they  are  cither 
fuch  as  are  already  in  another  ftate  of  exiftence, 
«r  juft  on  the  verge  of  quitting  this.  Thus,  Hec. 
tor, in  Homer,  foretclsthe  death ijf  Achilles;  and,  | 


in  the  fame  manner,  Orodes,  In  Vlrgil,  wars* 
Mezentius  of  his  fate.  Both  thefe  kinds  of  predic- 
tion are  great :  and  if  the  latter,  as  the  fame  au- 
thor alleges,  is  the  greateft ;  the  firft,  however,  by 
his  own  acknowledgement,  is  the  moft  poetical. 

Nor  are  thefe  two  the  only  kinds  of  poetical 
prophecy.  Heroic  poets  often  ufe  another,  by 
foretelling  the  death  of  a  hero,  at  a  time  when  he 
is  perhaps  exulting  in  viiSory.  Virgil  affords  U8 
an  inftance  of  this.  Ma.  x.  in  relation  to  the  death 
of  Pallas  by  Turnus. 

That  form  of  prophecy,diftinguiflied  above  byjthe 
title  of  prevention,  gives  an  uncommon  greatnefs 
and  energy  to  the  language:  It  places diftant  adions 
full  before  our  eyes,  and  carries  a  certain  boldnefs 
and  aflurance  with  it,  that  is  wonderfully  pleafing, 
prophecy  being  of  great  ftrength  in  poffefling  and 
captivating  the  reader,  as  we  love  to  look  into 
futurity.  Thus  it  flatters  the  powers  and  capacity 
of  our  own  minds,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gives 
an  air  of  fuperior  knowledge  and  authority  to  the 
poet.  This  fpeech  of  the  Sibyl  includes  in  it  all 
thefe  advantages  :  It  is  not  only  preventive,  but 
prophetical.  Perhaps  there  are  no  fpecches  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyffey,  or  fixth  of  the 
.ffineid,  more  remarkable  for  their  prophetic 
beauty,  than  this  is.  The  fubjeft  of  this  is  loftier, 
the  fpeaker  more  venerable,  and  the  defign  of  the 
poet  himfelf  more  truly  great. 

The  terrifying  raptures  of  Theochymenus,  Od. 
XX.  which  reprefcnt  the  fall  of  the  fuitors,  and 
which  contain  a  higher  orien:alifm  than  any  we 
meet  with  in  any  other  part  of  Homer's  writings, 
may  be  compared,  as  Mr.  Spence  obferves  in  his 
excellent  Dialogues  on  the  Odyffey,  with  what 
Joel  fays  in  a  truly  infpired  language :  "  1  will 
"  fhow  thee  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the 
"  earth  ;  Blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  fmoke  : 
"  The  fun  fliall  be  turned  into  darknefs,  and  the 
"  moon  into  blood.  I  will  caufe  the  fun  to  go 
"  down  at  noon,  and  will  darken  the  earth  in  clear 
"  day.  All  the  bright  lights  of  heaven  will  I  make 
"  dark  over  thee,  and  fet  darknefs  upon  the  land." 
In  that  truly  fublime  paffage,  the  fun  and  lights 
feem  only  to  have  left  the  heavens  to  fliine  with 
all  their  bound'efs  majefty  in  the  poet's  mind. 
Ver.  51.  There y  thou  from  yonder  Jacred  Jlream 
Jhalt  rife 
A  God  thyfelf  &c.]  The  poet  here 
plainly  points  out  the  river  Numicius,  which, 
as  the  Sibyl  prophefied,  waflied  away  frofn  .ffineas 
all  that  was  mortal,  and  fitted  him  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  gods,  as  Ovid  beautifully  tells  the 
ftory.     Vide  Ovid's  Metani.  book  xiv.  line  609. 

Such  is  the  poetical  account  of  ^neas's  depar- 
ture from  life  ;  but  antiquaries  differ  widely  as  to 
the  manner  of  his  death.  Some  affert,  that  hii 
body  was  found  drowned  in  the  Numicius,  after 
his  rencounter  with  Mezentius;  while  other* 
maintain,  that  he  was  indeed  killed  on  the  banks 
of  that  river,  but  that  his  body,  tumbling  into  the 
ftream,  could  never  be  recovered  ;  and  that  it  wa« 
hence  artfully  given  out  by  his  fucceffors,  that  the 
gods  had  taken  him  to  themfelves.  Accordingly 
he  wai>  hoauured  witk  the  appellation  of  "  Dcus 
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Indices,"  or  avf^uvoSKif/iOiii  and  Dlonyfius  Halicar- 
nafieus  (lib.  i.  p.  4«.)  informs  us,  that  not  only  a 
chapel  was  dedicated  to  him,  with  the  following 
infcription  : 

PATRI.  DF.O.  INDTGT' n. 

Qyi.  NVMICI.  AMNIS. 

VNDAS.  TEA4PERAT. 

but  that  he  had  many  monuments  ere>Sled  to  him, 
in  divers  paits  of  Italy. 

But  why  is  Numicius  called  facred  ?  "  (vene- 
randa  Numici  unda)."  Setvius,  in  his  notes  on 
the  feventh  JEneid,  ver.  150.  affigns  the  following 
reafon  :  "  Numicius  injjcns  ante  fluvius  fuit ;  quo 
repertum  eft  cadarer  ^neae,  &  confecratum,  poft 
paulatim  defcrefcens,  in  fontem  redadliis  eft  :  qui 
ipfe  ficcatus  eft,  facris  interctptus.  Vcftse  enlni 
libari,  non,  nifi  de  hoc  flumine,  licebat."     Brodb. 

Ver.  56.  [n  the  firft  battle,  which  jEneas  car- 
ried on  againft  the  Latins  and  Rutulians,  "  prop- 
ter fraudatus  Lavinia?  nupt{as,"  l.atinus  Was 
flain  ;  upon  which,  the  Rutulian  prince,  Turnup 
implored  aid  from  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Tuf- 
cans;  and  fell  in  the  fecond  adlion  :  but  ^neas 
never  afterwards  appeared,  as  the  Scholiaft  tells 
iis.  In  the  third  and  laft  engagement,  Afcanius 
revenged  the  death  of  his  father,  by  killing  Me- 
zentius. 

But  why  does  the  poet  beftow  on  Tnrnus  the 
epithet  "  Barbaro,"  fmce  that  prince,  as  Amata, 
in  Virgil,  informs  us,  was  of  Grecian  original  ? 
Cyllenius  endeavoured  to  folve  this  queftion,  by 
fuppofing,  that  Turnus  fpoke  bad  Latin,  "  vei 
blsefus,  -vel  balbus  erat."  But  there  is.  no  occafioa 
for  anyfuch  hyp')thefis,  fuice  we  find,  from  Plau- 
tiis,  that  the  Romans  called  both  Italians  and  La- 
tins, "  Barbari."  Vide  Feft.  in  voc.  Barbar. 
JBroekh. 

Ver.  57.  La-viaium  greds  my  ■rhzv.'\  Thisij  the 
city,  which  ^neas  is  laid  to  have  buiit  in  honour 
of  his  wife  Lavinia.  See  more  of  this  in  the 
twenty-eight  chapter  of  the  firft  book  of  Dionyf. 
tialicarnaff.  in  Virgil,  JEa.  i.  ver.  258.  in  Livy, 
book  i.  cap.  i,  and  3.  in  the  author  of  the  book 
intitlcd,  De  Orig.  Roman,  and  in  Juftin.  lib.xliii. 
cap.  I.      Breckh. 

Ver.  59.  Broekhufiiis  is  ample  in  citing  autho- 
rities to  prove,  that  Ilia  was  neither  afleep,  or  ra- 
vifhed  {contrary  to  what  is  afferted  in  the  text), 
when  Mars,  or  whoever  was  the  father  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus,  begot  thefc  twins  upon  her. 
After  her  delivery  fhe  drowned  herfelf  in  the  Ty- 
ber  ;  and  hence  fhe  is  faid,  by  the  poets,  to  have 
been  married  to  that  river. 

Ver.  6z.  Mars  was  ia  fond  of  his  heltnet, 
fliield,  and  javelin,  that  he  did  not  quit  them, 
even  when  going  upon  his  amours,  of  which  he 
had  feveral ;  but  as  the  moft  famous  of  thefe  was 
his  intrigue  with  Ilia,  or,  as  others  call  her,  Rhea, 
Sylvia,  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  fo  it 
became  a  popular  fnbjed  for  the  medalifts,  ftatu- 
aries  and  painters,  as  well  as  poets,  among  the 
Romans.  In  a  relievo,  in  the  poficflion  of  the 
Mcllini  family,  at  Rome,  we  fee  Mars  defcended 
»pcn  earth,  and  moving  towards  Rhea,  who  is 
Trans.  II. 


afleep  on  it.  And  on  the  reverfe  of  a  medal* 
which  Mr.  Addifon  mentions,  and  Mr.  Spencc 
has  given  an  engraving  of,  that  god  isreprefcnted 
in  an  earlier  point  of  time,  in  the  air,  as  defcendr 
jng  down  to  her.  By  means  of  this  medal,  that 
polite  fcholar,  Mr.  Addifon  (Vide  Travels,  p. 
182)  was  enabled  to  explain  the  two  following 
lines  in  the  eleventh  fatire  of  Juvenal,  which  had 
puzzled  all  the  commentators: 

Ac  nudam  efligicm  clypeo  fulgentis  &  haila, 
Pendentifque  Dei  periturooftenderet  hofti. 

For  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  were  not  a  little 
proud  of  their  founder,  and  the  milit.iry  genius 
of  their  republic,  ufed  to  bear  on  their  helmets 
the  firft  hiftory  of  R'  mulu';.  On  thefe  occafions, 
the  figure  of  the  god  was  made  as  defcending  on, 
that  is,  as  fufpended  in  the  air  over  the  veftal 
virgin  ,  in  which  fenfe,  the  word  "  pendentis"  is 
extremely  poetical. 

Ver.  63.  This  apoftrophe  to  the  cattle  that 
were  feeding  on  the  feven  hills,  where  Rome  af- 
terwards flood,  is  highly  pidlurefque  ;  it  more 
than  places  the  objeifl  befireJ  the  eyes  of  the 
reader  :  Such  is  the  magic  of  poetry  !  The  he- 
roic poets,  but  efpecially  the  facred  and  prophetic 
writers,  abound  with  thefe  bold  fallics  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Ver.  65.  The  Romans  were  early  made  to  be- 
lieve the  gods  had  predetermined  that  their  city 
(hould  be  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  Hence 
Horace  writes, 

Gentibus  eft  aliis  tellus  data  limite  certo; 
Romans  fpatium  efl  urbis  et  orbis  idem. 

And  Martial  calls  Rome 

Terrarum  domina  gentiumque  Roma. 

Into  how  many  misfortunes  this  belief  plunged 
that  ftate,  and  efpecially  the  nations  around,  let 
her  own  annals  teftify  1 

Ver.  69.  A  frequent  chewing  of  the  laurel  wai 
fnppofed  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  raifing  a  fpirit 
of  divination  and  poetry.  See  Spanheim's  learn- 
ed notes  on  the  niniy  -  fourth  verfe  of  Callimachus's 
Hymn  to  Delos.  With  a  view  to  this,  we  may 
fuppofe  it  was  that  Commodus,  as  Xiphilinus  tells 
the  flory,  eat  the  laurel  leaves  with  which  he 
was  crowned  :  ?a^v»f  ^uAX*  a  fx  rs  rrKfaytt  ii^on 

Ver.  71.  Critics  differ  greatly  in  the  number, 
as  well  as  in  the  names  of  the  Sibyls ;  nor  arc 
they  better  agreed  with  regard  to  their  paren- 
tage, country,  reputation,  and  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  Varro  makes  them  to  have  been  ten 
in  number,  Suidas,  in  his  catalogue  of  them,  gives 
lis  only  nine,  .ffilian  and  Aufonius  limit  them  to 
four ;  while  Aulus  Gcllius  aod  Pliny  the  elder 
acknowledge  but  one.  But  Rofinus  adopted  Var- 
ro's  opinion ;  and  has,  from  good  authority  too, 
given  us  their  feveral  names.     Lib.  iii.  cap.  24. 

Our  poet  mentions  four  of  the  Sibyls  by  name, 

viz.  Herophile,  Mermeflia,  Amalthea,  and  Albu- 

na.     Rofinus  makes  the  fit  ft  and  third  of  thefe  to 

be  the  fame  with  the  Cumaean  Sibyl ;  but  we  h%vs 
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the  authority  of  Paufanias  for  afferting  that  He- 
rophile  was  born  on  Mount  Ida,  of  a  mortal  fa- 
ther, but  immortal  mother;  that  fhe  Jived  before 
the  time  of  the  I'rojan  war,  and  predicted  the 
rape  of  Helen,  and  the  fall  of  the  I'rojan  empire. 
In  her  verfes  too,  were  probably  fcattered  fome 
admonitions,  "  admonuit,"  excitinjf  the  Romans, 
•who  by  iEneas  were  of  Trojan  defcent,  to  aJl  a 
friendly  part  to  the  Phrygians,  and  by  iheir  good 
offices  compenfate  to  them  all  the  lolTes  they  had 
•  fuftained  by  the  de(hud>ion  of  Troy ;  and  there- 
fore our  poet  mentions  her,  and  deCres  Apollo 
to  guide  MelTalinus  alio  in  the  interpretation  of 
her  proplietic  writings,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the 
other  three.     1  hia  method  of  explaining 

Quidquid  Amalthea,  quidquid  Mermeffia  dixit, 
tierophile  Phoebo  grata  quod  admonuit  : 

Quodque  Albuna  facras  Tiberis  per  flumina  fortes 
Portatit,  licco  perlueritquc  finu. 

removes  all  the  difficulty  of  conncdion,  which 
commentators  faw,  but  never  offered  to  unriddle, 
till  Vulpius,  p.  259.  by  joining  thefe  four  lines 
■with 

Phoebe  facras  Meffalinum  fine  tangere  chartas 
Vatis  :  et  ipfe,  precor,  quid  canat  ilia,  doce. 

in  one  common  petition  to  Apollo,  made  fenfe  of 
fhe  pafiage. 

Herophile  is  called  in  the  text,  "  Grata  Phoe- 
fco ;"  and  Paufanias,  lib.  x.  cap.  12.  tells  us,  that 
in  her  verfes,  Ihe  fometimes  called  herfelf  the 
wife,  fometimes  the  daughter,  and  fometimes  the 
fifler  of  Apollo.  She  vifited  Claros,  Delos,  and 
Delphi,  where,  from  a  ftone,  which  that  ancient 
Greek  traveller  faw,  ihe  uttered  oracles,  :  but  fhe 
jjall  moft  of  her  time  at  Samos ;  and,  dying  at 
Troas,  was  buried  in  the  grove  of  Smintheus, 
■where  he  read  her  epitaph,  which  he  has  pre- 
ferved. 

Mermeffia,  although  our  poet  makes  her  a  di- 
ilintft  perfon,  was  probably  the  fame  as  the  for- 
mer, fince  'antiquaries  inform  us  that,  (he  was 
born  at  Mermeflu!.,  ?.  paftoral  village  of  Mount 
Ida.  She  is  alfo  called  Marpeflia  ;  and  we  learn 
from  Paufanias,  lib.  x.  that  in  his  time  the  veili- 
ges  of  the  ancient  city  of  Marpeffus  were  flill  to 
be  feen  on  Mount  Ida. 

Albuna  was  vvdrfhipped  as  a  goddefs  at  Tibur, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  in  whofe  ftream  her 
image  was  found,  holding  in  its  hand  a  book, 
which  being  uninjured  by  the  water,  was  con- 
veyed, according  to  I.adantius,  to  the  Capi'ol. 
JBut  our  poet  feems  to  infinuate,  that  fhe  fwam 
acrofs  the  Tyber  with  her  prophecies  in  her  bo- 
fom  ;  and  that  though  its  waters  touched  thefe 
compofitions,  yet  had  they  not  the  power  to  wet 
them. 

iJut  thongh  all  thefe  Sibyls  were  eminent,  the 
Cunixan  Sibyl  wa«  chiefly  regarded  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  who,  according  to  1-ivy,  brought  nnie 
books  to  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  offering  them  to  him 
for  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  (FhilippiJ.  The 
king  deriding  her  price,  fhe  inflantly  burnt  three 
of  them  in  his  iight,  and  then  demanded  the  t\mz 


fum  for  the  fix.  Tarquin  hereupon  calling  her 
an  extravagant  mad-woman,  fhe  committed  three 
more  to  the  flames,  and  afked  him  flill  the  fame 
morvey  for  the  remainder.  The  king,  aftonifhed 
at  this,  paid  her  what  fhe  demanded  ;  and  receiv- 
ing the  volumes,  which  were  fuppofed  to  contain 
the  future  deilinies  of  Rome,  dcpofited  them  ia 
the  Capitol,  as  above  related. 

Pliny,  in  talking  of  the  oldeft  flatues  which 
were  to  be  found  in  his  time  ac  Rome,  has  the 
following  paffage  :  "  liquidem  et  Sibyllae  juxta 
roftra  elle,  non  miror,  tres  fint,  licet ;  una  quani 
Sex.  Pacuvius  Taurus  rcdilis  piebis  reftituit :  dua 
quas  M.  Mellula  (Corvinuss  father)  primas  pu- 
tarem  has,  et  Aitii  Navii,  pofitas  a;tace  Tarqumii 
Prifci,  nifi  regum  antecedentium  efftnt  in  Capi- 
tolio."     Lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  5. 

Ver.  ^9  When  J]o7iy  tempcjls  fdl,\^c?^^  See  in- 
flances  of  all  thefe  prodigies  in  the  fixth  chapter 
of  the  firfl  book  of  Valerius  Maximus. 

A  late  Italian  author  ingenioufly  accounts  for 
fhowers  of  ftoncs,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of 
fliowers,  which  hiflorians  and  naturalifls  men- 
tion.    See  alio  Lucan's  ninth  book. 

Ibid.  When  comets  glar'J.']  Few  prejudices  are 
more  ancient  than  that  which  makes  comets  por- 
tend the  downfal  of  empires.  A  founder  philofo- 
phy  has  at  lall  taught  us,  that  though  they  are 
lefs  known,  they  are  not  more  ominous  than  the 
planets;  and  yet  Mr.  Whiffon  was  of  opinion 
that  this  earth  will  be  finally  deltroyed  by  a 
comet. 

Ver.  83.  To  charge  the  clarion,  l^'c]  Inflances  of 
this  prodigy  are  frequent  in  both  the  Roman 
poets  and  hiflorians,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  latter. 

Ver.  86.  Although  an  cclipfe  of  the  fun  was 
ever  regarded  by  tlie  Romans  as  a  prodigy  ;  that 
which  TibuUus  fptakb  of,  and  which  happened 
when  Cxfar  was  killed,  was,  fays  Broekhufius, 
moil  prodigious,  fince  it  laded  almoli  a  whole 
year. 

What .'  and  is  nature  then  to  be  fhook  with 
convuUions,  to  be  forced  out  of  her  natural  couife, 
when  a  tyrant  is  cutoff.''  This  is  the  language 
of  bafe  adulation,  but  not  of  found  philofophy. 
When,  indeed,  a  friend  to  man  periflies,  all  the 
elements  may  with  propriety  be  introduced  as  la-, 
menting  his  fall;  and  yet,  as  the  author  of  an} 
excellent  ode  to  mankind  fings,  it  too  generally | 


happens,  that, 

Thofe  have  no  charms  to  pleafe  the  fenfe, 
No  graceful  port,  no  eloquence. 

To  win  the  mules'  throng; 
Unknown,  unlung,  unmark'd  they  lie. 
But  Ca;far's  fate  o'ercafts  the  fky. 

And  nature  mourns  his  wrong. 

Ver.  92.  Monflrous  births,  by  way  of  expia- 
tion, were  either  thrown  into  the  (ea,  or  burnt 
with  "  pyruni  fylvaticum,"  and  fuch  like  "  plan- 
t:c  infclices,"  as  the  Romans  called  them,  from 
the  fuppofed  circumftance  of  their  being  under 
the  prote<5lion  of  the  •'  Dii  Infcri  et  Avertentes." 
See  inftanccs  of  ihiii  in  Livy  and  Jul  Vi  Obfs 
quens. 
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Ver.  10a.  Ovid,  in  that  aftonilhing  work  of 
hisk  inttculed  Fafti,  gives  us  the  following  accu- 
rate defcription  of  the  Palilia. 

Certe  ego  de  vitulo,  cinerem,  ftipulafque  fatales 

Ssepe  tuli  plena  februa  cafta  manu. 
Certe  ego  tranfilii  pofitas  ter  in  ordine  flammas  ; 

Virgaque  lauratas  aurea  mifit  aquas. 

And  again, 

Turn  licet,  appofita  veluti  cratere  camella, 
Lac  niveuni  potes,  purpureamque  fapam  : 

Moxque  per  ardentes  ftipula  crepitantis  acervo.s, 
Trajicias  celeri  llrenua  membra  pede.     Lib.  iv. 

Ver.  104.  The  original  of  this  paffage  cannot 
be  expreffed  in  poetical  Engliih.  It  defcribes  a 
method  of  kifling,  wherein  the  perfon  to  be 
kiffed,  was,  by  the  faluter,  held  and  pulled  for- 
ward by  the  ears  till  his  lips  met  the  others. 
This,  according  to  Broekhufius,  the  Italians  call  a 
Florentine  kifs.     Vide  Kemp.  D'Jfert.  di  Ofcul. 

Ver.  106.  Such  domeftic  delcriptions  are  often 
more  plealing  than  the  boldeft  flights  of  poetry  ! 
Tibullus  abounds  in  them  :  They  are  certain  figns 
of  the  goodncfs  of  a  writer's  heart. 

Ver.  I2t.  The  form  of  deprecation  was  this; 
To  confefs  that  the  perfon  injured  did  not  deferve 
the  curfe ;  that  they  wilhed  it  had  not  been  pro- 
nounced ;  and  owned  themfelves  a<5luated  by  a 
bad  difpofition  :  "  Mente  mala,  mala  fatebantur." 
Nennius,  as  Broekhufius  remarks,  was  the  fit  ft 
who  explained  the  former  part  of  the  Latin  de- 
precation, as  Douza  did  the  laft.  This  was  a 
better  method  furely  of  making  fatlsfadtion  than 
what  we  moderns  have  fubftituted  in  its  place, 
the  piftol  and  fword. 

Ver.  124.  The  reader  by  this  time  mufi;  have 
perceived  a  frequent  recurrence  of  ideas  in  Tibul- 


lus ;  yet  are  both  Ovid  and  Propcrtius  equally 
reprehenfible  on  that  account. 

V.r.  139.  Bacchus,  or  (as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  proveu)  the  Egyptian  Sefoftris,  after  his  r^ 
turn  from  his  Indian  conqueft,  gave  the  firft  in- 
flance  of  this  ungenerous  ceremony,  which  the 
Romans  a/terwards  adopted.  It  is  inipoflible  to 
read  the  defcripcion  of  thofe  arrogant  exhibitions 
of  prol'perity,  without  being  ftruck  with  indigna- 
tion :  and  we  can  never  think  highly  of  the  hu- 
manity of  that  people  who  could  behold  with 
pleafure  fuch  ftriking  inltances  of  calamity,  and 
of  the  caprice  of  fortune,  as  thofe  foleninities  af- 
forded ;  when  the  greatcft  monarchs  of  the  earth 
were  fometimes  dragged  from  their  thrones,  to 
attend  in  chains  the  infolent  parade  of  an  nifult- 
ing  conqueror.  But  it  was  natural  for  the  Ro- 
mans to  enjoy  that  with  infolcnce  which  they 
gained  by  oppreflion. 

Ver.  140.  Thefe  were  at  firft  of  wood;  but  in 
Caefar's  laft  triumph  they  were  of  filver. 

Ver.  144.  "  Laureati  miiites  (lays  Fcftus  Pom- 
peius)  fequcbantur  currum  triumphantis,  ut  quad 
purgati,  ft  c»de  humana  intrarent  urbem." 

Ver.  151.  ["he  poet,  as  Vulpius  obferves,  wifhea 
eternal  chaftity  to  Diana,  bccaufe  Orion,  one  of 
the  giants,  had  cndeavuured,  but  in  vain,  to  ra- 
vifli  her. 

Teftis  mearum  centimanus  Gyas 
Sententiarum  notus,  ec  Integra 

Tentator  Orion  Dianse 

Virginea  domitus  fagitta. 

Lil,  iii.  Oi,  4, 

This  truth  fliall  hundred-handed  Gyas  tell. 

And  warm  Orion,  who  with  impious  love 

Tempting  the  goddefs  of  the  fylvan  fcene, 

Was,  by  her  virgin  darts,  gigantic  vitSioi,  flain. 

FrancUt 
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jVTacer  campaigns ;  vfrho  now  will  thee  obey, 

O  love  !  if  Macer  dare  forego  thy  fway  ? 

Put  on  the  creft,  and  grafp  the  burnifli'd  ftiield, 

Purfue  the  bafe  deferter  to  the  field  : 

Or  if  to  winds  he  gives  the  loofen'd  fail. 

Mount  thou  the  deck,  and  rifk  the  ftormy  gale  :  ' 

To  dare  defert  thy  fweetly-pleafing  pains. 

For  ftormy  feas,  or  fanguinary  plains ! 

'Tis,  Cupid  1  thine,  the  wanderer  to  reclaim. 

Regain  thy  honour,  and  avenge  thy  name !        lo 

M  fuch  thou  fpar'ft,  a  loldier  I  will  be, 

The  mcaneft  loldier,  and  abandon  thee. 

Adieu,  ye  trifling  loves  1  farewel,  ye  fair! 

The  trumpet  charms  me,  I  to  camps  repair  ; 

The  martial  look,  the  martial  garb  affume. 

And  fee  the  laurel  on  my  forehead  bloom] 


My  vaunts  how  vain  !  deharr'd  the  cruel  maid, 
The  warrior  foftens,  and  my  laurels  fade. 
Piqu'd  10  the  foul,  how  frequent  have  I  fwore. 
Her  gate  fo  fervile  to  approach  no  more  ?  40 

Unconfcious  what  1  did,  1  ftill  rtturn'd. 
Was  ftill  deny'd  acceis,  and  yet  I  burn'd!    ['way, 
Ve  youths,  whom  love  commands  with  angry 
Attend  his  wars,  like  me,  and  pleas'd  obey. 
This  iron  age  approves  his  fway  no  mwe  : 
All  fly  to  camps  for  gold,  and  gold  ac'ore  : 
Yet  gold  clothes  kindred  ftatts  in  hoftilt  arms  \ 
Hence  blood  and  death,  confufion  aiid  alarms  1 
Mankind  for  luft  of  gold,  at  once  de!y 
The  naval  con. bat,  a:id  the  ilormy  lh.y  !  3# 

The  foldier  hope^,  by  martial  fpoils,  to  gain  ! 
flecks  without  number,  and  a  rich  doaiain  ; 
3  D  ij 
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His  hopes  obtain'd  by  every  horrid  crime, 
He  feeks  for  marble  in  each  foreign  clime  : 
A  thoufand  yoke  fuftain  the  pillar'd  freight, 
And  Rome,furpris'd,  beholds  th'  cnormoi^s  weight. 
Let  fuch  with  moles  the  furious  deep  enclofe, 
Where   fifh    may  fwim  unhurt,    though    winter 
Let  flocks  and  villas  call  the  fpoiler  lord  '.  [blows : 
And  be  the  fpoiler  by  the  fair  ador'd  !  40 

I>et  one  we  know,  a  whipp'd  barbarian  flave, 
Live  like  a  king,  with  kingly  pride  behave  ! 
Be  ours  the  joys  of  economic  eafe, 
from  bloedy  fields  remote,  and  flormy  fea* ! 


In  gold,  alas  !  the  venal  fair  delight  *. 
Since  beauty  fighs  forfpoil,  for  fpoil  I'll  fight.' 
In  all  my  plunder  Nemtfis  ftiall  (bine, 
Y.  urs  be  the  profit,  be  the  peril  mine  : 
Vo  deck  your  heav'nly  charms  the  filfc-worm  dies. 
Embroidery  labours,  and  the  fliuttle  flies!  5» 

For  y,iu  be  rifled  ocean's  pearly  (lore  ! 
To  you  Padlolus  fend  his  golden  ore  ! 
Ye  Indians  I'lackcn'd  by  the  nearer  fun, 
Before  her  fleps  in  fplendid  liveries  run  ; 
For  you  fliall  wealthy  Tyre  and  Afric  vie, 
To  yield  the  purple,  and  the  fcarlet  dye. 
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This  elegy  is  more  than  commonly  difficult; 
and,  what  too  frequently  happens,  the  commen- 
tators, efpecially  Scaliger,  have  increaltd  thefe 
difficulties,  by  endeavouring  to  explain  them. 

^miliuii   Macer.  a  nobleman,  even  famous  in 
the  Auguilan  age  for  his  gallantry  and  wit,  had 
been  intrufl;ed  by  rhe  fuccefl'or  of  Julius,  with  the 
execution   of  fome  military   enterprlfe.     At  his 
departure  from  Rome,  it  is  probable,  he  boafted 
to  our  poet,  that  however  deeply  he  feemed  en- 
gaged in  love,  yet  was  his  heart  his  own,  and  now 
only  panted  for  military  fame.    As  Tibullus  could 
not  but  regard  this  declaration  as  a  fecretfatire  on 
his  own  conduct,  he   earneftly  addreffes  Cupid  to 
follow  Macer  ts  the  field ;  from  which  if  he  did 
not  bring  him  back,  he  threatens  to  defert  his  fer- 
■vice  himfelf,  and  in   the  various  life  of  a  foldier, 
to  diffipate   his  tendrefle  for  the  fair.  ■  In    fancy 
our  poet  becomes  a  military  man,  and  bids  adieu 
to  love   and  its  trifling  purfuits ;  but  his  ardor 
foon  cools ;  he  owns,  though  Nemefis  was  fliil 
irifenfible  to  his  fufferings,  that  his  paffion  for  her 
was  as  violent  as  ever.     From  this,  he  takes  occa- 
fion  to  advife  the  young  noblemen  of  Rome,  who, 
to  get  rid  of  love,  might  flatter  themfelves,  that 
a  military  life  would  effedlually  anfwcr,  to  lay 
afide  all  their  martial  intentions,  and,  like   him, 
implicitly  ferve  under  the  banner  of  Cupid.     His 
advice,  however,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  re- 
liflied  by  thofe  for  whom  it  was  deCgned :  gold, 
■which  at  that  time  was  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by 
■war,   having,    It   would  feem,  corrupted  them. 
This  was   one   of   the  many  difaflers  produced 
by  the   civil  war.s,  in   which  fuch  immenfe  for- 
tunes had  been  arnafftd,  that  manumitted  flaves 
then  wallowed  in  minifterial  fortunes.    With  this 
known  truth  he  concludes  his  panegyric  on  wealth ; 
and  therefore  the  two  lines, 

Nota  ioquor,  &c. 
'which  in  all  editions  are  placed  at  the  end  of  this 
degy,  ihould  immediately  follow 

Negligat  hybcrnij. 


Fi^r  by  this  change  thefe  two  lines,  which  univer- 
fally  puzzled  the  commentators,  have  a  conneiSlion, 
and  may  be  made  fenfe  of.  But  though  the  love 
of  riches  had  fo  generally  infedted  even  the  young, 
Tibullus  only  begs  that  he  might  enjoy  the  little 
he  had,  in  all  the  fimplicity  of  ancient  times. 
Unfortunately,  however^  for  our  poet,  Nemefis 
liked  opulence  ;  and,  as  he  was  wholly  attached 
to  her,  he  fuddenly  determines  to  become  rich  by 
war  ;  neither  could  Cupid  be  offended  with  this, 
as  with  his  fpoils  he  only  meant  to  adorn  his  mif- 
trcfs. 

Ver.  I.  This  elegy,  and  the  third  and  feventh 
of  this  book,  have  been  miferably  mangled  and 
blended  together,  in  the  Variorum  edition  :  for  in- 
fiance,  all  the  verfes  of  this,  from  "  At  tu  quif- 
que  is  e?,"  to  the  end,  are  in  that  edition  foifled 
into  the  third  elegy,  "  rnra  tencnt,"  &c.  although 
thefe  lines  have  no  manner  of  connetSion  vi  ith  that- 
elegy.  But,  by  way  of  compenfation,  the  Vari- 
orum editors  have  not  only  laid  the  forefaid  third 
elegy  under  a  contribution  of  four  lines  to  this, 
beginning  at  "  Acer  amor  fraftas,"  &c.  biit  have 
alio  tagged  to  it  the  next  elegy,  beginning  "  Fi- 
nirent  multi  leto  mula." 

Joannes  Baptifta  Pius,  Achilles  Statius  and 
Glandorpius  are  all  of  opinion,  that  Tibullus 
means  here  Pompeius  Macer,  the  fon  of  Theo- 
phanes  of  Mitylene,  to  whom  Auguflus  intruftcd, 
as  Suetonius  informs  us,  the  management  of  his 
library.  The  arguments  they  allege  in  defence 
of  this,  are  chiefly  taken  from  Ovid,  who,  in  the 
eighteenth  elegy  of  his  fecond  book,  fpe«ks  thus 
of  Macer : 

Carmen  ad  iratum  dum  tu  perducis  Achillem, 

Primaeque  juratis  induis  arma  viris 
Nos,  Macer,  ignavat  Veneris  cefiamus  in  umbra. 

And  again, 

Tu  canis,  seterno  quidquld  reftabat  Homero 
Nc  careant  furrima  Troica  bella  manu. 

Font.  Ep.  Hi.  ii.  ep.  lo.  ver.  I3. 
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From  whence  they  conclude,  that  Pompeius  Ma- 
cer  was  %  poet,  and  wrote  the  Paralipomena  of 
Homer.  This  opinioti  is  however  unfupported 
by  dafiical  authority.  But  if  there  is  no  caufc  to 
believe  that  Theophanes  was  a  poet,  we  know, 
that  jEmllius  Macer  was  a  coniiderable  one  ;  and 
as  he  m?.de  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  court  of 
Auguflus,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  conclude,  he 
was  the  nobleman  whom  Tibullus  mentions  in 
this  elegy. 

^•nilius  Macer  then  was  born  at  Verona,  a 
city  famous  for  the  births  of  Lucretius,  Catullus, 
and  the  architeift  Vitruvius.  Ovid  informs  us, 
that  Macer  was  his  fenior,  and  that  lie  rravclied 
with  him  through  Afia  and  Sicily.  We  alfo 
know  from  the  fame  poet,  as  well  as  from  Pliny, 
that  Macer,  befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned, 
wrote  likewife  a  poem  on  birds,  ferpents,  and  on 
the  virtues  of  plants.  Of  this  performance,  which 
he  ufed  often  to  recite  to  Ovid,  two  or  three  lines 
only  remain.  In  it  he  chiefly  copied  Nicander, 
a  poet  of  Colophon.  Nor  were  thefe  hi»  only 
poetical  performances  :  he  compofed  a  piece,  in- 
tituled Theriaca,  of  which  Ifidorus  and  others  have 
faved  near  half  a  dozen  verfcs.  Nonius  Marcel- 
lus  adds,  that  he  wrote  a  Theogony,  of  which  he 
mentions  one  verfe  :  but  fome  'learned  men  think, 
that  the  line  quoted  muft  have  belonged  rather  to 
his  Ornithology.  Befides  thefe  ufeful  works,  he 
publifhed  fomethlng  on  bees  (probably  in  vcrfe), 
as  Pliny  informs  us,  lib.  xi.  Qiiintillan  allows 
both  Macer  and  Lucretius  to  have  been  elegant, 
but  fligmatizes  the  one  as  obfcure,  and  the  other 
as  creeping.  "  Utinam"  (fays  Brotkbufius)  "  ho- 
die  de  Macro  et  nobis  arbitrari  liceret  I  Utinam 
faltem  Iliaca  exftarent,  quas  tanti  facit  Nafo,  ut 
ab  his  libi-is,  honoriiicum  dederit  auiSlori  cogno- 
mentum ;" 

Cum  foret  et  Marfus,  magnique  Babirius  oris, 
lliacufque  Macer  fideriufque  Pedo. 

Lii.  iv.  Font.  Ep.  1 6. 

M.icer  died  in  Afia,  about  the  time  that  Auguftu* 
adopted  Caius  and  Lucius,  the  fons  of  Agrippa; 
which,  according  to  the  Eufcbian  Chronicle,  tiap- 
pened  A.  U.  C.  737.  in  the  poiifulate  of  C.  Fur- 
iiius,  and  Jul'.  Sllanus. 

The  poem  De  Viribus  Herbarnm,  which  at 
prefent  paffes  under  the  name  of  iEm.  Macer,  is 
the  work  of  one  Odo,  who  was  as  wretched  a 
poet,  as  he  was  a  bad  phyfician.  Vide  Lilio  Gy- 
rald,  J.  C.  Scahger,  and  Gaudent.  Mtrul.  Ital. 
llluftr.  We  therefore  wonder  how  that  elegant 
fcholar  and  excellent  anatomift,  Thomas  Bartho- 
lin, could  be  fo  far  impofed  up'in,  as  to  take  this 
miferable  ftuff  for  a  poem,  which  was  the  delight 
of  the  Auguftan  age.  See  his  DifTert.  de  Medi- 
cis  Poeticis. 

Ver.  3.  This  paffage  in  the  original  has  migh- 
tily puzzled  the  interpreters.  Scaliger  and  Broek- 
bufius  explain  it,  as  if  the  poet  lamented  the  fate 
of  little  Cupid,  who  would  now  be  obliged  to  at- 
tend Macer  to  the  field,  and  to  be  his  armour- 
bearer.  Vulpius,  on  the  other  hand,  condemns 
Scaliger's  ezphnation,  and  fays,  that  the  poet 


feems  to  intimate,  that  Cupid  himfelf  (hould  put 
on  arms.  This  fenfe  of  the  paffage  is  what  the 
tranflator  has  adopted,  as  the  mod  poetical. 

We  learn  from  Ovid,  that  Macer  was  not  averfe 
to  love,  but  even  mixed  ftrokes  of  gallantry  in  his 
heroic  coropofitions. 

Ne£  tibi  (qua  tutum  vati,  Macer  arma  canenti) 
Aureus  in  medio  Marte,  tacetur  amor. 

Et  Paris  eft  illic,  et  adultera  nobilc  crimen; 
Et  comes  extin<5lo  Laodamia  viro. 

Si  bene  tc  novi,  non  bella  libeiitius  iftis 
Dicis,  et  a  veftris  in  mea  caftra  venis. 

Lib.  ii.  EL  1 8.  'vir.  35 

Ver.  14.  Read,  inftead  of  "  fa(9:a,"  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  editions, 

&  mihi  grata  tuba  eft. 

Hammond  has  improved  upon  this  elegy  in  his 
fecond. 

Adieu,  ye  walls,  that  guard  my  cruel  fair  I 
No  more  I'll  fit  in  rofy  fetters  bound; 

My  limbs  have  learnt  the  weight  of  ariHS  to  beafj 
My  rouzing  fpirits  feel  the  trumpet's  found. 

Few  are  the  maids  that  now  on  merit  fmile ; 

On  fport  and  war  is  bent  this  iron  age ; 
Yet  pain  and  death  attend  on  war  andfpoil, 

Unfated  vengeance,  and  remorfelefs  rage. 

To  purchafe  fpoil,  ev'n  love  itfelf  is  fold  : 
Her  lover's  heart  is  leaft  Nesra's  care. 

And  1  through  war,  muft  feek  detefted  gold ; 
Not  for  myftlf,  but  for  my  venal  fair  I 

That  while  flie  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  drefs,. 

The  ftiffen'd  robe  may  fpoil  her  eafy  mien ; 
And  art  mlftaken,  make  her  beauty  lefs. 

While  ftiU  it  hides  fome  graces  better  fcen. 

But  if  fuch  toys  can  win  her  lovely  fmile, 
Her's  be  the  wealth  of  Tagus  golden  farrd, 

Hcr's  the  bright  gems  that  glow  in  India's  foil, 
Her's  the  black  fons  of  Afric's  fukry  land. 

To  pleafe  her  eye,  let  every  loom  contend; 

For  her  be  rilled  ocean's  pearly  bed. 
But  vi'bere,  alas  !  would  idle  fancy  tend. 

And  footh  with  dreams  a  youthful  poet's  head! 

Let  others  buy  the  cold  unloving  maid, 
In  forc'd  embraces  acSl:  the  tyrant's  part; 

While  I  their  felfifli  luxury  upbraid, 

And  fcorn  the  perfon  where  I  doabt  the  heart. 

Thus  warm'd  by  pride,  I  think  I  love  no  more, 
Andhide  in  threats  the  weaknefs  of  my  mind 

In  vain — Though  reafon  fly  the  hated  door, 
Yet  love,  the  covrard  love,  ftill  lags  behind. 

Ver.  SI.  This,  in  the  original,  is, 
pes  tamen  ipfe  redit. 

And,  as  Vulpius  obferves,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  colloquial  expreffion,  equally  idiomatical  both 
to  Greeks  and  Romans, 

Horace  has  a  thought  of  the  fame  nature.  In 
his  excellent  epode  to  Pettius  j  wUerC;  complaio^ 
3  D  ii] 
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Jng  of  the  cruelty  of  Inachia,  whrm  he  had  re- 
folved  to  fee  no  more,  he  thus  expreffes  his  own 
impotence  of  will : 

Ubi  hasc  feverus  te  palam  laudavcram 

Juffus  abire  domum  * 

Ferebar  incerto  pede 
Ad  non  amicos,  heu  mihi  poftes,  et  heu 

Limina  dur:i  quibus 

Lumbos,  et  infregi  latos. 

Ep.  xi. 

When  thus,  with  vaunting  air,  I  folemn  faid ; 
Infpir'd  by  thy  advice,  I  homeward  fped 
But,  ah  1  my  feet  in  wonted  wandering  ftray, 
And  ^0  no  friendly  doors  my  fteps  betray. 
There  I  forget  my  vows,  forget  my  pr:de, 
And  at  her  threfiiold  lay  my  tortur'd  fide. 

Francis. 

But  are  we,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  Horace 
was  indebted  to  TibuUus  for  this  thought?  By  no 
nieans.  For,  as  one  of  the  heft  critics  that  ever 
inftruiSted  this  ifiand,  obferves,  "  Many  fubjeds 
"  fail  under  the  confideration  of  an  author,  which 
"  being  limited  by  nature,  can  admit  Only  of  flight 
"  and  accidental  diverfities.  All  definitions  of  the 
"  fame  thing,  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  ;  and  de- 
"  fcriptions,  which  are  definitions  of  a  more  loofe 
"  and  fanciful  kind,  mull  always  have,  in  fonie 
"  degree,  that  refemblance  to  each  other,  which 
"  they  all  have  to  their  obje<S.  Different  poets, 
"  defcribing  the  fpring  and  the  fea,  would  men- 
"  tion  the  zephyrs  and  the  flowers,  the  billov/s 
"  and  the  rocks  :  reflefdng  on  human  life,  they 
"  would,  without  any  communication  of  opinions, 
•*  lament  the  deceitfulnefs  of  hope,  the  fugacity 
"  of  pleafure,  the  fragility  of  beauty,  and  the  fre- 
•'  quency  of  calamity*  and,  for  palliatives  of  thefe 
"  incurable  miferies,  they  would  concur  in  re- 
"  commending  kindnefs,  temperance,  caution,  and 
"  fortitude."  Rambler,  No.  143. 

Ver.  37,  Would  the  reader  know  to  what  im- 
jneufe  extravagance  the  Romans  went  in  this  ar- 


ticle of  fea-fifli-ponds,  he  may  confult  Varro,  De 
Re  Ruft.  cap.  17  where  he  treats  of  thefe  "  pif- 
cin:E  marinae." 

Ver.  41.  It  is  reported  by  hiftorians,  that  De- 
metrius, the  freed-man  of  Pompey,  by  attending 
that  general  in  his  conqucfts,  amafled  greater 
wealth  than  Ins  mafter  himfelf.  It  is  probable, 
however,  our  pnet,  in  this  pHlTage,  glances  at  fome 
of  the  Cafarian  party. 

Ver,  43.  Be  ours  the  joys  ef  econo  ,.k  eafe.'\  From 
the  original, 

At  mihi  l.-Eta  trahant  Samiae  convivia  teftae 
Fidaque  Cumana  lubrica  terra  rota. 

The  tranflator  approves  of  Scaliger's  correflion, 
in  inlerting  "  mihi."  Although  by  rendering  it 
ours,  he  takes  in  alfo  "  tibi,"  which  is  the  other 
pronoun  that  contends  for  a  place  here.  The 
poet  particularly  celebrates  Samos  and  Cumae,  as 
marts  of  the  beft:  and  cheapeft  earthen  ware. 
Vide  Pliny,  lib  xxxiii.  cap.  la. 

Ver.  4j.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  gold  was  not 
coined  at  Rome  till  the  year  647,  about  fixty-two 
years  after  filver  had  been  firft  coined  there. 
Until  this  period,  the  Romans,  it  feems,  fubfifted 
on  the  money  of  the  nations  they  conquered. 

Ver.  50.  Embroidery  labours,  &.C.]  This  in  the 
original  is, 

Ilia  gcrat  veftes,  &c. 

The  ifland  Cos  was  remarkable  of  old  for  gold 
tifiues  and  other  luxuries  of  apparel.  The  great 
Hippocrates  was  born  there. 

Ver.  55.  Authors  make  a  difference  between 
the  Tyrian  and  Lybian  dye,  though  they  are 
fometimes  ufed  ptomifcuoufly  by  good  clafiic 
writers.  The  Tyrian  was  the  richeft  drefs  a  lady 
couid  wear.  The  "  pretcxta"  of  the  Roman  ma- 
tfiltrates  was  of  purple,  a  colour  which  they  fome- 
times permitted  fuch  foreign  princes  as  depended 
on  thtm  to  alTume,  but  never  till  they  had  mads 
exorbitant  prefents  to  the  confuls. 
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Thousands  in  death  would  feek  an  end  of  woe, 
But  hope,  deceitful  hope  !  prevents  the  blow ! 
Hope  plants  the  foreft,  and  flie  fows  the  plain ; 
And  feeds,  with  future  granaries,  the  fwain  ;■ 
Hope  fnares  the  winged  vagrants  of  the  fky, 
Hope  cheats  in  reedy  brooks  the  fcaly  fry ; 
By  hope,  the  fetter'd  flave,  the  drudge  of  fate, 
Sings,  ftiakes  his  irons,  and  forgets  his  flate  ; 
Hope  promis'd  you,  you  haughty  ftill  deny; 
"Yield  to  the  goddefs,  O  my  fair  !  comply.  le 

Hope  whifper'd  me,  "  Give  forrow  to  the  wind  ! 
•^  The  haughty  fair-one  Ihall  at  lail  be  kind." 


Yet,  yet  you  treat  me  with  the  fame  difdain  3 
O  let  not  hope's  foft  whifpers  prove  in  vain  \ 

Untimely  Tate  your  fifter  fnatch'd  away; 
Spare  me,  O  fpare  me,  by  her  (hade  I  pray ! 
So  fhall  my  garlands  deck  her  virgin  tomb; 
So  (hall  I  weep,  no  hypocrite,' her  doom  1 
So  may  her  grave  with  rifing  flowers  be  dreft. 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  her  breaft.      10 

Ah  mc     will  nought  avail  1  the  world  I'll  fly^ 
And,  prcftrate  at  her  tomb,  a  fuppliant  figh  ! 
To  her  attentive  ghoft,  of  you  complain  ; 
Tell  my  l«ng  Iprjowing,  tell  of  your  difdain  : 
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Oft,  when  alive,  in  my  behalf  fhe  fpoke  : 
Yeiir  endlefs  soynefs  mud  her  (hade  provoke  : 
With  ugly  dreams  fhe'll  haiint  your  hour  of  reft, 
And  weep  before  you,  an  unwelcome  gueft ! 
Ghaftly  and  pale,  as  when  befmear'd  with  blood. 
Oh  fatal  fall !  (he  pafs'd  the  Stygian  flood.         30 
No   more,   my    flrains  1  your  eyes  with  tears 
o'erflow. 
This  moving  objeft  renovates  your  woe  : 
You,  you  are  guiltlcfs  !  I  your  maid  accufe  ; 
You  generous  are  !   fhe,  (he  has  felfifh  views. 
Nay,  were  you  guilty,  I'll  no  more  complain; 
One  tear  from  you  o'crpays  a  life  of  pain  ! 


She,  Phryne,  promis'd  to  promote  my  vows  : 
She  took,  but  never  pave  my  billet-doux. 
You're  gone  abroad,  flie  conHdently  fwears, 
Oft  when  your  fweet-ton'd  voice  falutes  mine  cars : 
Or,  when  you  promife  to  reward  my  pains,       4I 
That  you're  afraid,  or  indifpos'd,  flie  feigns  : 
Then  madding  jealoufy  inflames  my  bieaft; 
Then  fancy  re(  refents  a  rival  bleft  ; 
I  wifti  thee,  Phryne  !  then  a  thoufand  woes;— 
And  if  the  gods  with  half  my  wifties  clofe, 
Phryne  !  a  wretch  of  wretches  thou  ftialt  be, 
And  vainly  beg  of  death  to  fet  thee  free  '. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  VII. 


Suicide  was  not  only  not  criminal,  but  efteem- 
cd  heroical  by  the  Romans.  We  may  i'uppofe  but 
few  deftroyed  themlelves  from  philofophical  mo- 
tives, although  the  Stoics  permitted  it.  Tinder 
the  emperors,  indeed,  thofe  efpecially  that  dif- 
graced  nature,  felf-murder  became  too  frequent, 
as  then  only  the  beft  men  were  doomed  the  vic- 
tims of  their  barbarity;  for  by  this  means  they 
preferved  their  eftates  to  their  pofterity.  Under 
fuch  circumftances,  fuicide  was  in  truth  lefs  blame- 
able  ;  but  (iill  no  circumflances  can  be  offered, 
which  wholly  abate  its  iniquity.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  will,  even  thofe  who  condemn  felf- 
murder  as  unjuftifiable,  will  own  that  death 
founds  prettily  in  the  mouth  of  a  lover ;  and  this 
gives  fome  countenance  to  the  reading, 

Jam  mala  finiffem  leto, 

which  makes  the  beginning  cf  this  elegy,  in  fome 
editions ;  but  as  our  poet  everywhere  elfe  fhows 
the  utmoft  abhorrence  at  death,  as  the  bell  MSS. 
read 

Finirent  multi  leto  mahj  &c, 
and  as  it  appears  by  the  line 

Spes  facilem  Nemefin,  &c. 

that  he  only  was  enumerating,  fome  of  the  many 
efFedts  of  that  catholic  cordial  hope,  the  tranflator 
lias  adopted  the  more  common  reading,  and, 
with  Broekhufjus,  has  made  this  a  diftinA  elegy; 
which,  in  not  a  few  editions,  is  prepofteroufly 
tacked  to  the  foregoing  poem. 

The  whole  exiftence  of  a  lover  is  made  up  cf 
hope  and  fears  :  Though  always  difappointed  by 
Nemells,  our  poet  ftill  hoped,  that  his  amorous  in- 
clinations would  at  laft  be  indulged  :  for  this  pur- 
pcfe,  he  entreats  her,  as  wa-;  natural,  by  the  things 
Ihe  held  moft  dear. — The  text  informs  us,  that 
her  fifler  had  unfortunately  fallen  from  a  window, 
and  broken  her  neck  :  this  ptrfon  had  always 
warmly  efpoufcd  the  intercll  of  Tibullus;  and  as 
it  was  a  point  cf  pagan  belief,  that  their  ghofts 
continued  their- attention  to  their  fiieuds  on  earth, 


efpecially  if  thefe  paid  proper  honours  to  their 
tombs,  our  poet  informs  his  cruel  fair  one,  that  he 
means  to  repair  to  her  filler's  monument,  and  by 
oblations  of  flowers,  &c.  to  implore  her  affiftance. 
But,  as  it  was  natural  for  him  to  imagine,  thac 
the  mentioning  fo  favourite  an  obje<fl  would  re- 
new all  Nemefis's  grief  for  her  unfortunate  end, 
he  breaks  off,  and  artfully  throwing  the  blame  of 
what  he  bad  fuffered  on  her  fervant,  he  finifhes 
the  elegy  with  curfing  her. 

Ver.  I.  Although  the  Romans  looked  upon 
fuicide  as  heroical;  yet  Virgil  thus  defcribes  the 
evil  cendition  and  remcrfc  of  thofe  who  had  laid 
violent  hands  upon  themlelves  : 

Prc.xima  deinde  tenentmasfti  loca,  qui  fibi  letutn 
Infontes  pepcrcre  manu,  lucemque  perofi 
Projecere  animas  :   quam  vellcnt  in  athero  alto 
Nunc  &  pauperiem,  &  duros  tolerare  labores  I 
Fas  obllat,  trillique  palus  inaniabilis  unda 
Adligat,  et  novies  Stjx  interfufa  coercet. 

In  Plato's  almofl  divine  dialogue,  intituled, Pha;- 
do,  Socrates  has  fully  evinced  the  unlawfulnefs  pf 
felf-murder.  This  dialogue  Cicero  feems  to  have 
copied  in  his  admirable  piece,  intituled,  Somnium 
Scipionis.  "  Qusefo,  inquam,  pater  fantfliffmie 
atque  optime,  quoniam  hac  efl  vita,  (ut  Africa- 
num  audio  dicere)  quid  moror  in  terra  ?  quin 
hinc  ad  vos  venire  propero  .'  Non  eft  ita,  inquit 
ille ;  nifi  Deus  is,  cujus  hoc  templum  eft  cmne 
quod  confpicis,  iftis  te  corporis  cuftodiis  libera- 
verit,  hue  tibi  aditus  patere  non  poteft.  Homi- 
nes enim  funt  hac  lege  generati,  qui  tuerentur  3- 
him  globum,  quern  in  hoc  templo  medium  vides, 
quae  terra  dicitur  ;  hifque  animus  datus  eft  ex  ilHs 
lempiternis  ignibus,  quai  fidera,  et  ftellas  vocatis  : 
quas  globofi^,  et  rotuuda:,  circos  fuos  orbefque 
conficiunt  celeritate  mirabili.  Qnare  et  tibi,  Publi, 
et  piis  omnibus  retinendus  eft  animus  in  cuftodia 
corporis  :  nee  injuffu  ejus,  a  quo  ille  elt  vobis  da- 
tus, ex  hominum  vita  migrandum  eft,  ne  munus. 
humanum  adfignatum  a  Deodefugiffe  videamini." 

\'er.  a.  Hope  is  a  poetical  fubje(ft,  to  which 
3  D  iii^ 
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many,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  done  great 
juftice.  Theognjs  fuppofes,  that  when  the  other 
gods  left  the  earth,  hope  only  ftaid  behind.  This 
thought  Ovid  has  adrp-ed  ; 

Haec  dea,  quum  fugerent  fceleratas  numina  terras, 
In  diis  invifa  fola  renianfit  humo. 
As  hope,  as  well  as  fear,  is  one  of  the  barriers  im- 
planted in  us  by  nature,  to  prevent  our  rufhing 
out  of  life,  ought  it  not  to  have  been  taken  into 
the  eftimate  of  Jii"e  in  Hamlet's  Soliloqiiy  ? 

To  be,  or  not  to  be ; 
which,  however  fenfible,  has,  as  a  late  critic  well 
.obferves,  nothing  to  do  in   the  place  where  it  is 
introduced. 

This  enumeration  of  the  confequences  of  hope, 
pr  what  it  may  be  produdive  of,  though  not  fre- 
quent in  our  poet,  is  yet  common  in  Ovid,  and  has 
indeed  a  fine  effedl  even  in  perceptive  poems ;  but 
in  fuch  as  are  impafiioned  or  heroic,  feems  effen- 
tially  improper.  Hence  Marino  and  Davenant 
are  reprehenfible ;  neither  is  Shakfpeare  himfelf 
entirely  free  from  blame  on  this  fcore. 

St.  Paul,  with  no  lefs  beauty  than  emphafis  of 
exptefiion,  calls  hope  our  early  immortality.  The 
excellent  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  thus  ex- 
preffes  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  wilhing : 

"Wifting  of  all  employments,  is  the  worfl:, 
Philofophy's  reverfe,  and  health's  decay  1 
Were  I  as  plump  as  ftall'd  theology, 
Wifliing  would  wafle  me  to  this  fhade  again. 
Were  I  as  wealthy  as  a  South-Sea  dream, 
Wifliing  is  ah  expedient  to  be  poor. 
Wifhing,  that  conftant  heiftic  of  a  fool ; 
Caught  at  a  court ;  purg'd  off  by  purer  air, 
And  fimpier  diet ;  gifiis  of  rural  life  ! 

Ver.  9,  The  goddefs,  mentioned  in  the  origi- 
nal, is,  by  fome  commentators,  fuppofed  to  be  Ne- 
mefis  :  but  as  that  would  be  more  in  the  affeded 
inode  of  Ovid,  than  in  the  natural  way  of  Tibul- 
lus ;  and  as  the  context,  when  carefully  confjder- 
ed,  fhows  that  the  poet  meant  hope,  the  tranflator 
has  kept  to  that  interpretation  in  the  verfion,  not- 
■withftanding  Otway,  in  his  tranflation  of  this 
*^legyi  retains  the  former. 

Ver.  a4.  Vulpiushascolleded  almoft  a  century 
©f  quotations,  to  prove,  that  the  ancients,  when 
(deeply  affedled  with  furrow  generally  fat.  "  Gra. 
viter  dolentes,  veteri  confuetudine,  fere  femper 
fedebant."  A  wonderful  difcovery  this,  and  well 
worthy  of  critical  inveftigation ! 

Ver.  49.  According  to  ancient  fuperftition, 
ghofts  often  appeared  in  the  fame  difmal  circum- 
ftances  in  which  they  had  departed  life.  Of  this 
We  Jiave  a  ftrikii;g  inftance  in  Virgil : 


S   TIBUL  LUS. 
Tempiis  erat,  quo  prima  quies  mortalibus  agrh 
incipit,  et  dono  divum  gratifUma  ferpit. 
[n  fomiiii,  ecce  ante  oculos  moeftiflimus  Hedor 
Vifus  adeffe  mihi,  largofque  effundere  fletus; 
Raptatus  bigis,  ut  qondam,  atcrque  cruento 
Ptlvere,  perque  pedes  trajedus  lora  tumente?, 
Hei  mihi,  quails  erat!  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo 
Hecftore,  qui  redit  exuvids  indutus  Achillei ! 

^n.  ii.  t68. 

Inftances  of  the  fame  fort  may  be  found  in  Ovid, 
Me',  lib.  ii.  ver  6.50.  Faft.  lib.  y.  ver.  451.  and* 
m  Statius,  Theb.  lib.  ii.  ver.  120.  JiroM. 

Ver.  31.  Baptifta  Giiarini,  in  a  fonnet  where 
he  blames  his  tongue  for  being  unable  to  exprefs 
his  love,  thus  addrelTes  his  eyes  : 

Ma  fe  muta  fe'  tu,  fien  gli  occhi  noftrl 
Loquaci,  e  caldi ;  e'n  lor  le  fue  profonde 
Piaghe,  e  1'  interno  duol  difcopra  il  core. 

Non  e  fi  chiufo  o  fi  fegreto  ard'>re 

Ch'un  cigho  a  I'altro  no'l  riveli  o  moftri 
La  dove  amor  vera  eloquenza  afconde. 

Sat.  xlv. 

Many  other  paflagei  might  here  be  added,  where- 
in fpeaking  eyes  are  mentioned  ;  for  this  has  been 
the  language  of  lovers  in  all  ages.  But,  as  the 
excellent  Rambler  remarks,  "  There  are  flowers 
"  of  fidion  fo  widely  fcattered,  andfo  eafily  crop- 
"  ped,  that  it  is  fcarctiy  juft  to  tax  the  ufe  of 
"  them,  as  an  adl  by  which  any  particular  wiiter 
"  is  defpoiied  of  his  garland;  for  they  maybe 
"  faid  to  be  planted  by  the  ancients  in  the  open 
"  road  of  poetry,  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
"  fucceffors,  and  to  be  the  right  of  every  one 
"  that  has  art  to  pluck  them  without  injuring 
"  their  colours  or  their  fragrance." 

Ver.  3^,  Nay,  iverc  you  guilty,  &c.]  This  is  na- 
ture;^ but  the  Arcadian  lovers  of  Italy  carry  fuch 
emotions  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability. 

ogni  cofa  (fays  Aminta) 
O  tentato  per  pkcarla  fuor  che  morte 
Mi  refta  fuol  che  per  placaria  io  mora, 
E  morro  volontier  pur  ch'  io  fia  certo 
Ch'ella  o  fe  ne  compiacera,  o  fe  ne  doglia 
Ne  fo  de  tai  due  cofe  qual  piu  brami. 

A  mighty  difficulty,  in  truth! 

Ver.  37.  If  the  reader  is  defirous  fo  know  the 
ftratagems  pradifed  by  the  bawds  of  antiquity, 
he  may  perule  Ovid's  El.  viii.  lib.  i.  and  Proper' 
tius,  hb.  iv.  el.  5.  In  this  particular,  however, 
the  modern  fifterhood,  if  the  modeft  editor  of  a 
late  julljy  famous  romance  defcribes  them  arightj 
greatly  fuipafs  their  ancient  predeceffors. 
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BOOK  III.— ELEGY  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Some  words  in  the  elegies  of  this  book  are  of  that  fort,  which  are  fraquently  ufed  by  the  beft 
writers  catachreftically,  fometimes  denoting  more  lax,  fometimes  more  intimate  relation?.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  afcertaining  the  fenfe  in  which  Tibullus  has  ufed  them,  has  thrown  a  feeming  obfcuriry  on 
a  poet,  who  will  ever  have  the  firft  place  aniongft  the  wits  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  elegant  fimpli- 
city ;  and  has  caufed  fuch  illuftrious  annotators,  as  Scaliger,  Lipfius,  and  Muretus,  to  flumble. 
The  great  difficulty  is  contained  in  the  following  lines ;  and  if  this  can  be  cleared  up,  all  the  reft 
will  be  eafy  and  intelligible.    El.  i.  lin.  23. 

Hsc  tihi  vir  quondam,  nunc  frater,  cafta  Neaera, 

Mittit,et  accipias  munera  parva,  rogat. 
Teque  fuis  jurat  carum  magis  effe  niedullif, 

Sive  fibi  conjunx  five  futuraforor. 
Sed  potius  conjunx  hujus  fpem  noniinis  illi 

Auferet  extindto  pallida  ditis  aqua. 

Where  it  is  firft  inquired,  what  is  meant  by  "  frater,"  and  "  foror  ?"  It  is  readily  feen,  that  they 
cannot  be  underflood  in  their  primitive  fenfe,  becaufe  a  marriage  betwixt  brother  and  filler  would 
never  have  been  tolerated  at  Rome  :  the  very  thoughts  of  it  would  have  been  regarded  with  ab- 
horrence. Thefe  words  fometimes  mean  coufin-germans,  and  in  this  fenfe  Muretus  here  under- 
ftands  them;  but  this  is  too  cold  and  unanimated,  to  be  admitted  ir.to  poetry,  or  to  flow  from  the 
pen  of  Tibullus,  when  he  4s  expreffing  the  tender  feelings  of  a  fond  doating  lover.  It  is  much 
more  probable,  that  he  defigned  to  reprefent  by  them  one  of  thofc  delicate  connedlions,  which  have 
their  foundation  in  the  will  and  the  affedlions ;  that  by  "  frater''  he  would  have  us  to  underfiand. 
a  fond  admirer;  and  by  "  foror,'"  a  beloved  miftrefs,  who  had  entertained  a  reciprocal  kindnefsand 
efleem  for  her  lover.  This  fenfe  of  the  words  is  familiar  to  moll  languages.  Nothing  can  be  more 
full  to  this  purpofc  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  Canticles  of  Solomon, — "  Thou  haft  ravifhedmy 
heart,  my  fiftcr,  my  fpoufe,'' — ch.  iv.  ver.  y.  aiid  in  feveral  other  places. 

Ovid  aUo  has  ufed  the  word?  in  this  fenfe  : 

Alloquor  Hcrmione  nuper  fratremque  virumque. 

Nunc  fratrem,  pomen  conjugis  alcerhabet.  '' 

And  the  Greekshadfo  accuftomed  themfelves  to  this  ufe  of  them,  that  wefind  their  Venus  has  a  title 
given  her  by  Lycophron,  which  his  Scholiall  explains  by  "  t»v  u^tX^ovewv,  the  author  of  brotherly 
afft.ciations."  And  afiigns  this  pretty  whimfical  reafon  for  it:  "  For  a  commerce  in  love  matters 
makes  thofe  who  were  flrangers,  brothers  :  and  thoft  who  would  carry  on  an  amorous  commerce 
fecretly,  fay  of  one  they  favour,  he  is  my  brother,  he  is  my  relation." 

Jlaving  folved,  we  hope,  this  difficulty,  we  ftall  next  confider  what  is  the  import  of  "  vir"  and  "  conp 
junx."  They  certainly  were  defigned  to  exprefs  fome  nearer  connedinn,  fome  clofer  tie,  than  mere 
friendfhip,  or  whatever  elfe  is  comprehended  in  "  frater"  and  "  furor."  The  e^iithet  "cafta"  given 
to  Neaera,  will  not  permit  us  to  underftand  them  of  any  loofe  amour;  that  title  never  could  be- 
long to  a  jilt,  who  had  granted  favours  to  one  lover,  and,  upon  fome  caprice,  had  thrown  herfelf 
into  the  arms  of  another :  but  divorces  were  common  enough  at  Rome,  fo  that  even  a  wife  might 
difmifs  her  hufband  upon  fome  difpleafure  taken,  at  leaft  before  adlual  matrimony  without  hurting 
her  reputation  by  it :  fo  that  I  think  hulband  and  wife  are  the  true  meaning  of  "  vir"  and  "  con- 
junx." 

This  interpretation,  however,  is  not  without  difficulties;  the  filence  of  antiquity,  and  feveral  other 
circumftances,  make  the  marriage  of  Tibullus  appear  improbable  ,  it  has  therefore  been  fuppofed  by 
Lipfiusj  that  "  quandam"  >vas  intended  to  cjprefs  future,  and  not  paft  tiixie.    1:  cannot  be  denied, 
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that  it  is  fometitnes  thus  ufed ;  but  it  more  commonly  fignifics  the  time  paft,  or  formerly ;  and  te 
underftand  it  otherwife  here,  wiuld  make  the  conftru<ftion  harfh  and  ungrammatical.  In  further 
confirmation  of  this,  it  appears  that  the  following  elegies  of  this  book  relate  to  the  fame  perfons  and 
the  fau.r  (if^'-fs  :  they  were  probably  the  new-year's  gift  which  Lygdamus,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Mufes,  propofe?  to  fend  to  Neaera  -.  now  thefe  furnilh  us  with  paffages  which  can  be  underftood  of 
uothinj'  elfe  but  a  marriage-con traft,  and  a  fubfequent  reparation  :  thus,  in  El.  a.  we  find, 


And  again, 


In  the  third  elegy, 
And  again, 
In  El.  4. 


Sed  veniat  carse  matris  comitata  dolore, 
Mxreat  hxc  genero,  mxreat  ilia  viro. 

Lygdamus  hie  fitus  eft,  dolor  huic  &  cura  NesErse 
Conjugis  ereptae  caufa  perire  fuit. 


Oh  niveam  quae  te  poterit  mihi  reddere  lucem. 
Aut,  il  fata  negant  reditum  triilefque  forores. 
Nee  gaudet  cafta  nupta  Nexra  domo. 

One  muft  torture  thefe  paffages  extremely,  to  make  them  confiftent  with  any  thing  elfe  but  a  previous 
marriage,  or  at  lead  a  very  folemn  contraiSl.  Was  Tibullus  then  married  ?  or  did  he  intend  at  all 
to  marry  Nesra  ?  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  fo,  as  none  of  the  ancient  writers  has  given  us  the  leafl 
hint  of  it.     But  the  poet  is  not  tied  down  to  adual  life  : 

PicSoribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  femper  fuit  asqua  poteflas. 

The  facrifice  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulis,  is  probably  a  mere  fable  :  and  yet  what  noble,  what  affcAing' 
what  interefting  fcenes  of  diftrefs  have  both  the  tragedian  and  painter  formed  upon  it  ?  And  might 
not  Tibullus,  to  indulge  his  plaintive  humour,  and  to  difplay  the  foft  feelings  of  his  foul,  choofe  to 
reprefent  himfelf  in  a  fuuation  that  forms  one  of  the  moll  melting  and  agonizing  diftreffes,  to  be 
found  amongft  thofe  beds  of  thorns  and  rofes  which  love  prepares  for  his  capricious  votaries?  A 
beloved  wife,  grown  dearer  by  more  intimate  acquaintance,  charming  without  the  help  of  artifice, 
and  rooted  in  the  foul  by  a  thoufand  repeated  endearments,  torn  from  the  arms  of  an  enraptured 
hufband,  whilft  he  (till  doats  upon  her,  and  ready  to  be  facrificed  to  another ; — what  feeling  heart 
but  fliudders  at  the  thought  ? — efpecially  when  the  delicate  affedling  colours  are  laid  on  by  the 
pencil  of  Tibullus  .'  The  names  certainly  are  fidlitious;  Neara  was  as  trite  a  name  for  a  miftrels  in 
Rome,  as  Phyllis  or  Cloe  with  our  modern  fonnetteers,  And  what  confirms  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  diftrefs  painted  in  thefe  elegies  is  alfo  fidlitious,  fo  far  as  Tibullus  is  concerned  in  it,  is, 
that  Ovid,  m  his  poem  on  Tibullus's  death,  takes  notice  of  no  other  miftrefs  but  Delia  and  Nemefis  ; 
to  one  of  whom  he  afligns  the  laft,  to  the  other  the  firft  intereft  in  him,  without  any  intermediate 
favourite. 

Sic  Nemefis  longum,  fic  Delia  nomen  habebit. 
Altera  cura  recens,  altera  primus  amor. 

Ovid  feems  to  have  carefully  fearched  out  every  curious  particular  of  Tibnllus's  life,  and  therefore 
could  not  have  overlooked  fo  flriking  a  circuniftance  as  the  diftreffes  celebrated  in  thefe  elegies,  if 
they  had  really  happened  to  Tibullus.  He,  and  Iris  cnten.poraries  of  the  Auguftan  age,  were  pro- 
bably well  informed  of  the  true  reafon  of  Tibullus's  conipofing  the  following  book.  Some  fuch 
diftrefs  might  have  happened,  and  been  much  talked  of  in  Rome;  and  Tibullus  might  feize  upon 
it  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  difplaying  his  elegiac  genius  in  its  full  luftre.  Fropertius  has 
made  the  fame  ufe  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  twelfth  elegy  of  book  4.  It  is  a  com- 
mon artifice  with  delicate  writers,  to  figh  and  tell  a  piteous  talc,  while  their  hearts  are  not  at  all 
affcftcd.  B. 


Poet. 

Thy  calends, Mars !  are  come  from  whence  of  old, 
The  year's  beginning  our  forefathers  told: 
Now  various  gifts  through  every  houfe  impart, 
1'he  pleallng  tokens  of  the  friec.diy  heart. 


To  my  Neasra,  tuneful  virgins  !  fay, 
What  ftiall  I  give,  what  honour  Ihall  f  pay  ? 
Ddar,  e'en  if  fickle-,  dearer,  if  my  friend  1 
1  i'o  the  lov'd  fair,  what  preleat  Ihall  1  fend  I 
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Mvfts 


Gold  wins  the  venal,  verfe  the  lovely  maid  : 
In  your  fmooth  numbers  be  her  charms  difplay'd. 
On  polifb'd  ivory  let  the  fhcets  be  roll'd,  u 

Your  name  in  fignature,  the  edges  gold. 
No  pumice  fpare  to  fmooth  each  parchment  fcroll. 
In  a  pay  wrapper  then  fecure  the  whole. 
Thus  to  adorn  your  poems  be  your  care; 
And  thus  adorn'd,  tranfmit  them  to  the  fair. 
Poet. 

Fair  maids  of  Pindus  I   I  your  counfel  praife  : 
As  you  advife  me,  I'll  adorn  my  lays  : 
But  by  your  flreams,  and  by  your  fhades,  I  pray, 
Yourfelves  the  volume  to  the  fair  convey.         '  20 
(>  let  it  lowly  at  her  feet  be  laid. 
Ere  the  gilt  wrapper,  or  the  edges  fade ; 


Then  let  her  tell  me,  if  her  flames  decline. 

If  quite  extino;uiih'd,  or  if  dill  fhc's  mine. 

But  firft  your  graceful  falutatinns  paid, 

In  terms  fubmiflive  thus  addrefs  the  maid  : 

"  Chafte  fair!    the  bard,   who  doats  upon  your 

charms, 
"  And  once  could  clafp  them  in  his  nuptial  arms, 
"  This  volume  fends ;  and  humbly  hopes,  that  you, 
"  With  kind  indulgence,  will  the  prefent  view.  39 
"  You, you  !  he  prizes  more,  he  vows,  than  life; 
"  Still  a  iov'd  filler,  or  again  his  wife. 
"  But  oh  I  may  Hymen  blefs  his  virtuous  fire, 
"  And  once  more  grant  you  to  his  fond  defire  ! 
"  Fix'd  in  this  hope,  he'll  reach  the  dreary  fliore, 
"  Where    fenfe    fliall   fail,    and   memory   be  n* 

"  more." 
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Romulus,  who  divided  the  year  into  ten 
months,  dedicated  the  firft  to  his  father  Mars  :  on 
the  firft  day  of  this  month  the  veftal  virgins  light- 
ed anew  the  facred  fire,  frcfh  laurels  were  hung 
up  in  the  fenate,  and  at  the  doors  of  the  high- 
piiefts's  houfe,  &c.  the  comitia  began,  the  reve- 
nues were  farmed,  and  fervants  not  only  had  their 
wages  paid  them  (and  hence  thefe  days  were  call- 
ed ''  Mercedoniae"),  but,  forgone  night  this  month, 
were  attended  upon  at  fupper  by  their  matters. 

The  poet  inquires  of  the  mufes,  what  prefent 
he  Ihould  fend  to  NirSEra,  who,  as  fhe  wasftill  the 
fole  objcdl  of  his  wiflies,  fo  he  yet  hoped  to  be 
again  poffeffed  of  her  in  marriage. 

The  mufes  anfwer  (for  with  Muretus  the  tranf- 
lator  reads 

Gaudeat,  ut  digna  eft,  verfibus  ilia  tuis), 

that,  as  Neaera  was  a  very  competent  judge  of 
poetry,  fo  he  ought  to  prefent  her  with  his  per- 
formances in  that  way.  Our  author,  however 
felf-denied,  was  yet  too  much  of  the  poet  not  to 
relifh  their  advice;  but  as  the  dignity  of  thofe  who 
carry  a  prefent,  enhances  the  value  thereof,  he  en- 
treats the  mufes  to  take  the  trouble  thenifelves  of 
delivering  into  the  hands  of  Nexra  his  poems; 
and  to  affure  her,  that  he  Ihall  never  forego  the 
pleaCng  expetSation  of  being  one  day  again  united 
to  her  in  marriage. 

Scaliger,  in  his  poetics,  calls  the  beginning  of 
this  elegy  "  Plebeian,"  on  account  of  its  fpondees, 
"  &.  tantus  ejufdem  vocalis  fonus." 

His  own  corredlion,  however,  is  not  much  bet- 
ter : 

Romani  feftas  Martis,  &c. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  hypercrltic  does  not 
find  fault  with  one  fingle  line  of  the  two  former 
books. 


Ver.  I.  Numa  Pompilius,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  added  January  and  February  to  Romulus's 
calendar,  and  began  the  year  with  January.  From 
the  time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Julius  Cafar,  the  Ro- 
man year  was  lunar,  and  confifted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  days.  But  as  this  fell  about 
eleven  days  fhort  of  the  true  folar  courfe,  table 
of  intercalation  or  infertion  were  invented,  to  ad- 
juft  time  as  nearly  as  poffible  to  the  motions  of 
the  fun  and  moon.  The  pontifex  Maximus  and 
college  of  priefts  had  the  care  of  inferting  thefe 
intercalary  days ;  and  they,  from  negligence,  fu- 
perftition,  but  chiefly  from  an  arbitrary  abufe  of 
their  power,  by  which  they  could  make  the  year 
either  longer  or  fliorter,  as  fuited  their  own  or 
friends  intereft,  did  not  pundually  infert  them  ; 
infomuch  that  in  Julius's  time,  the  winter  months 
became  autumnal;  and  thofe  of  antumn  had  fallen 
back  into  fummer.  This  gave  rife,  A.  U.  C.  707. 
to  the  Julian  corredtion,  or  folar  year,  adjufted  to 
the  exacS  meai'ure  of  the  fun's  revolution  in  the 
zodiac,  and  confifting  of  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  days  and  fix  hours.  This  method  of  comput- 
ing time  continued  in  Europe  till  1582,  when 
Pope  Gregory,  by  finking  ten  days  between  the 
4th  and  ijth  of  Odober,  reduced  the  vernal  equi- 
nox to  the  aift  of  Odtober,  the  day  which  it  had 
fallen  upon,  when  the  fefiivals  were  regulated  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  and  made  the  year  confift  of 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days,  five  hours,  and 
forty-nine  minutes.  This  new  ftyle,  as  it  was 
called,  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  Julian,  being  the 
moft  corred;  calculation  of  the  flow  of  time,  is  au- 
thorized every  where  by  law,  and  prevails  now  in 
almoft  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Ver.  3.  It  has  been  obferved  by  the  writers  on 
antiquities,  that  a  feaft  called  "  Matronaha,"  was 
celebralijsd  on  the  calends  of  March,  when  fokmn 
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facrifices  were  offered  up  to  Juno  by  the  Roman 
ladies,  to  whom  alfo  prefents  were  then  fent  by 
their  friends,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  theinter- 
pofitioD  of  the  Sabine  women    betwixt   their  fa- 
thers  and    htifbands.     But   it   is  not  this  cuftom 
•which  Tibullus  aliudes  to.     The  beginning  of  the 
year  in   ancitat  times  on   the  calends  of  March 
would  have  been  an  i-ile  circumftance  here,  if  the 
prefents  Tibullus  fpeaks  of,  were  not  what  we  call 
new  year's  gifts,  the  "  ftrense"  of  ancient  Rome, 
which  flew  about  in  every  corner,  and  which  em- 
perors tiiemfelves  did    not  difdain  to    accept  of. 
Ovid,  indeed,   and  Suetonius,  e,xprefsly  affign  the 
calends  of  January  for  thefe  exprtflions  of  benevo- 
lente  :  but  even  two  fuch  authorities  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  convift  Tibullus,  in  the  judgment  of  one 
converfant  with  his  writings,  ot  either  writing 
idly,  or  falfifying  ancient  cuftoms.    It  fhould  fecm, 
then,  that    the  Romans    continued    to  diflribute 
tbele  prefents  as  earnefts  of  their  good  wifhes  for 
their  friends,  on  the  calends  of  March,  according 
to  the  inftitution  of  Romulus,  even  after  Numa 
had  added  two  months  t<*   the  year,  and  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  it ;  that  this  remained  thus, 
till  the  calendar  took  a  more  fettled  form,  under 
Julius  C'jefar,  by  whofe  diredlions  the  beginning 
sf  the  year  being  certainly  fixed  to  the  calends  of 
January;   and  the  emperors  being  jealous  of  their 
authority,  even   in  trifles,    it  became    the  court 
fafliion  to  confine  this  diftribution  of   new  year's 
gifts  to  that  time  only.     No  wonder  then,  that 
Ovid,  who  was  a  court-flatterer,  and  Suetonius, 
who  wrote  when  the  powers  of  the  emperors  had 
fwallowed  up  ail  law  and  cuftom,  fliould  mention 
that  obfervance   only,  which  the  firft  Cafar  bad 
cftabliftied;    nor  that  Tibullus  fliould  honour  that 
ufage  which  prevailed    when  his  darljng  liberty 
flouriftied,  and  difdained  to  take  notice  of  a  change 
which  was  introduced   by  a  tyrant.     We  know 
thecbftinacy  of  many  of  our  own  c6untrymen  in 
favour  of  the  old  ftyle;   but  amongfl;  the  Romans 
it  had  foniewhat  of  virtue  in  it ;  it  was  a  generous 
indignation  againft  the  authority  which  had  rob- 
bed their   country  of  every   valuable    privilege. 
Suetonius  himfelf  feems  to  confirm  this  opinii.n  : 
we  find  Tiberius,  who  thought  his  power  under- 
mined by  the  flighteft  deviation  from  the  inftitu- 
tion of  his  predeceffoVi!,  at  the  pains  of  making  an 
ediiS.  to  con.'ine  the  new  year's  gifts  to  the  calends 
of  January  :  "  edidlo  prohibuit — ftrenarum  com- 
mercium,  ne  ultra  calend.  Januarias  exercerctur." 
The  hiftorian  indeed  afligns  a  different  reafon — 
that  Tiberius  did  it  for  his  own  eafe,  as  numbers, 
who   could  not  get  at  him   the  firft  day,  were 
plaguing  him  the    whole   month  through :    but 
what  occafion  for  a  folemn  cdidt,  extended  to  all 
the  people,  for  the  eafe  of  the  emperor,  when  the 
bare  notice  of  his  pleafure,  fupporied  by  a  few 
Praetorian    guardfmen,    would    have   fufficiently 
fecured  it  ?  Might  not    then    the  edi<51:  remain 
upon  record,  and    the  reafcn    of  it  be  forgot  at 
fuch  diftance  of  time  ;  or  be  thought  improbable 
by  the  hiftorian,  when  the  caprices  which  ufualiy 
attend  the  ftruggles  betwixt  prerogative  a-^d  liber- 
ty were  buried  in  cblition  ?  £. 


Ver.  9.  The  whole  beauty  of  this  elegy  is  loft, 
by  Scajiger  and  Broekhufius's  reading 

gaudeat  ilia  meis. 

Whatever  the  wits  allege,  wherever  "  meum"  and 
"  tuum"  contend  for  pre-eminence,  it  is  a  logo- 
machia  of  real  importance. 

Ver.  II,  To  underftand  the  original,  it  muft  be 
confidered,  that  the  ancients  had  very  few  "  libri 
quadrati,"  or  fquare  books,  like  ours ;  as  they  gene- 
rally wrote  on  "  membranse,"  or  fuch  large  fiieets 
as  refemhled  our  parchment:  faftening  thefe,  there- 
fore, one  to  another,  they  rolled  them  up,  when 
finiftied,  on  a  long  piece  of  wood,  which  was  tip- 
ped  at  both  ends  with  horn  or  ivory,  and  fome- 
times  decorated  with  paint.  Thefe  are  what  the 
poet  means  by  his  "  cornua"  By  "  geminie 
frontes"  are  to  be  underftood  the  two  ends  of  the 
wood  next  the  "  cornua,"  where  the  author's 
name  was  infcribed  on  a  label. 

As  the  ancients,  therefore,  only  wrote  on  one 
fide  of  their  "  volumina,"  the  other  was  generally 
ftained  with  yellow  or  purple,  both  to  preferve 
them,  and  make  the  writing  more  legible.  Add 
to  this,  that  they  wrapped  up  the  folded  fcroil  in 
a  proper  envelope.  That  wherein  our  poet  here 
was  to  fend  his  "  volumina,  \vas  to  be  of  a  faff"ron 
colour,  "  lutea  membrana." 

The  fheets  were  fmoothed  with  pumice,  and 
hence  «  pumex"  came  metaphi-rically  to  fignify 
an  elaborate  performance.  The  "  Itylus"  was  an 
inftrument  with  one  end  of  which  they  wrote, 
and  with  the  other  erafcd  inaccuracies;  hence 
"  invertere  ftylom"  fignifies,  in  claflical  writers,  to 
corred.  But  when'tnot  words  only,  but  whole 
fentences  were  to  be  changed,  they  ufed  afponge, 
and  hence,  to  fporgeout,  even  in  our  days,  means 
to  obliterate.  The  ink  the  ancienti  wrote  with, 
was  the  juice  of  the  loligo. 

Ver.  25.  In  the  original  it  was, 

Sed  primum  nympham  larga  donate  falute, 
till  Scaliger  firft  changed  it  into 

Std  primum  merltam  longa,  &c. 
And  afterwards,  in  his  poetics,  read 

Sed  dominara  rara  primum  donate  falutc, 
to  avoid  the  word  «'  nympha,"  which,  according 
to  him,  always  fignifies  the  daughter  of  a  god 
and  a  mortal,  or  "  vice  verfa."  Might,  however, 
the  trarflator  make  any  farther  alteration  upon 
this  unhappy  paflage,  he  would  read 

Sed  nympham  facili  primum  donate  falute. 
As  vy^^»,  in  Greek,  fignifies  «  nupta ;"'  and  as  even 
fome  paflages  might    be   produced  to  (how,  that 
"  nympha"  fometimes  meant  a  wife,  among  the 
Romans. 

Ver.  2,5-  The  beauty  of  this  paflage  has  not,  it 
is  prefumed,  been  fufficiently  attended  to.  The 
literal  trarflation  is,  "  1  he  pale  water  cf  Pluto 
fliall  ravifti  the  hope  of  this  title  from  him  when 
he  is  dead,"  "  extin<ao  "  Where  it  fliould  feeni, 
that  Tibullus,  in  this  aflumed  charafier  of  a  lo^cs 
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aTid  difcarded  hulband,  In  order  to  convince  Nesra 
ot  his  fond  attachment  to  her,  affulres  her,  that  not 
only  life,  but  memory  itfelf  mud  fail  him,  bs fore 
he  can  quit  the  pleafing  hope  of  bemg  again 
united  in  marriage  to  her.  Plato's  metempfy- 
chofis  was  at  that  time  a  fafhionable  dodrine  at 
Rome  :  which  Virgil  has  thus  reprefented,  book 
vi.  line  748,  &  fcq. 

Has  omnes,  uhi  milie  rotam  volvere  per  annos, 
Lethxum  ad  flumen  Deus  evocat  agmine  magno  : 
Scilicet  immemores  fupera  ut  convexa  revifant, 
Rurfus  &  incipiant  in  corpora  velle  reverti. 

And  as  TibuUus,  even  in  the  midft  of  a  love  tale^ 


ftiows  himfelf  to  be  mafter  of  all  the  learning  of 
his  times,  it  is  propable,  that  by  "  pallida  Ditis 
aqua,"  is  meant  the  river  Lethe  ;  and  that  the 
dcilgn  of  the  whole  paffage  is  to  affure  Neaera, 
that  he  fliould  always,  even  in  death,  retain  a  fond 
remembrance  of  her  charms ;  that  in  the  feparate 
(late  of  his  foul,  he  fliould  ftill  indulge  the  hope 
of  a  re-union  with  her,  when  they  fhould  enter 
again  upon  the  ftene  of  life  :  and  that  he  would 
not  fufferthi-i  hope  to  be  ravifhed  from  him  by  any- 
thing elfe  but  the  fame  waters  of  oblivion,  in 
which  he  fhould  lofe  the  memory  of  every  thing 
he  had  formerly  been  acquainted  with.  B. 


ELEGY    11. 


Hard  was  the  firfl,  who  ventur'd  to  divide 
The  youthful  bridegroom,  and  the  tender  bride  : 
More  hard  the  bridegroom,  who  can  bear  the  day. 
When  force  has  tern  his  tender  bride  away. 
Here  too  my  patience,  here  my  manhood  fails ; 
The  brave  grow  daftards,  when  fierce  grief  affails: 
Die,  die  I  muft  !  the  truth  I  freely  own  ; 
My  life  too  burdenfome  a  load  is  grown. 
Then,  when  I  flit  a  thin,  an  empty  Ihade, 
When  on  the  mournful  pile  my  corfe  is  laid,       10 
With    melting     grief,    with     trefles    loofe    and 

torn. 
Wilt  thou,  Nexra  I  for  thy  hufband  morn  ? 
A  parent's  anguilh  will  thy  mother  (how, 
For  the  lofl;  youth,  who  liv'd,  who  dy'd  for  you  ? 

But  fee  the  flames  o'er  all  my  body  ftray  ! 
And  now  my  fhade  ye  call,  and  now  ye  pray 


In  black  array'd  ;   the  flame  forgets  to  foar ; 

And  now  pure  water  on  your  hands  ye  pour  ; 

My  lov'd  remains  next  gather'd  in  a  heap, 

With  wine  ye  fprinkle,  and  in  milk  ye  fleep.       ao 

The  moifture  dry'd,  within  the  urn  ye  liy 

My  bones,  and  to  the  monument  convey. 

Panchaian  odours  thither  ye  will  bring. 

And  all  the  produce  of  an  eaftern  fpring : 

But  what  than  eaftern  fprings  I  held  more  dear, 

O  wet  my  athes  with  a  genuine  tear ! 

Thus,  by  you  both  lamented,  let  me  die. 
Be  thus  perform'd  my  mournful  obfequy  ! 
Then  fliail  thefe  lines,  by  fome   throng'd  way, 

relate 
The  dear  occafion  of  my  difmal  fate :  3*) 

"■  Here  lies  poor  I>ygdamus ;    a  lovely  wife, 
"  Torn  fropi  his  arms,  cut  fhorthis  thread  of  life." 
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Lygdamus  having  by  force  been  deprived 
«f  Nexra,  he  fays  in  this  elegy,  that  he  can  no 
longer  fupport  Ufa  ;  and  dwells,  with  fiich  a  feem- 
ing  fatisfacSion,  on  the  rites  which  hedeCres  may 
attend  his  funeral,  that  we  may  fuppofe  the  lofs 
greatly  affeJled  him. 

The  beginning  of  this  poem  difcovers  a  kind  of 
animated  indifference,  befitting  his  fituation  of 
mind;  for  here  wit,  or  too  much  care  about  lan- 
guage, would  have  been  extremely  improper  :  be- 
caufe,  as  Cicero  fumewhere  obferves,  "  quaedam 
etiam  liegligentia  eft  diligens." 

Although  the  tranflator  is  afraid,  that  this  elegy 
will  afford  but  fmall  entertainment  to  the  mere 
Euglilh  reader,  the  fcholar  irill  not  be  furprifed 


to  be  told,  that  it  cofl  him  more  trouble  to  tranf- 
late,  than  moft  of  the  other  elegies. 

Vcr.  I.  Hard  ivas  tbifrjl,  SLiJ]  This  fcntiment 
is  finely  expr<(:ffed  by  Irtammond,  £1.  9. 

He  who  could  firft  two  gentle  hearts  unbind, 
And  robe  a  lover  of  his  weeping  fair. 

Hard  was  the  man ;  but  harder,  in  my  mind. 
The  lover  ftill,  who  died  not  of  delpair. 

With  mean  difguife  let  others  nature  hide. 
And  mimic  virtue  with  the  paint  of  art; 

I  fcorn  the  cheat  of  reafon's  foolifli  pride, 
And  boaft  che  graceful  weaknefs  of  my  heart. 
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Sad  is  my  day,  and  fad  my  lingering  night, 
When,  wrapt  in  lilent  grief,  I  weep  alone ; 

Delia  is  loft  !  and  all  my  paft  delight 
Is  now  the  fource  of  unavailing  moan. 

What  follows  is  an  improvement  on  Tibullus : 

Where  is  the  wit,  that  heifrhtned  beauty's  charms? 

Where  is  the  face,  that  fed  my  longing  eyes  ? 
Where  is  the  (hape,  that  might  have  blell  my 
arms  ? 

Where  all  thofe  hopes,  relentlefs  fate  denies  ? 
'  Ver.  3.  What  (ays  the  fagacious  Broekhuflus  ? 
••  Sic  mulier  mutet  mentem  non  nolens,  tralato  in 
alium  amore  ;  an  &  tunc  morienJum  mifcro  illi, 
fpreto,  atque  rejecfto  ?  Quid  li  ftupro  alieno  pol- 
luta  fidem  fallat  ?" 

Ver.  10.  This  rite,  which  is  altogether  foreign 
to  Englifli  manners,  Mr.  Hammond  has,  we  fear, 
rather  injudiciouHy  transferred  into  his  niutn 
elegy : 

Wilt  thou  in  tears  thy  lover's  corfe  attend  ? 

With  eyes  averted  light  the  folemn  fire  ! 
Till  all  around  the  doleful  flames  afcend. 

Then,  flowly  finking,  by  degrees  expire. 

If  the  reader  is  defirous  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  the  funeral  pile  w;as  conftrudled,  he  may 
confult  Boxhornius,  Q^asft.  Rom.  p.  99.  who,  by 
a  figure  explains  the  method  the  Romans  took  to 
diftinguilh  between  the  afhes  of  the  burnt  body, 
and  the  aflies  of  the  wood  and  other  combuftibles, 
which  were  thrown  upon  the  fire  :  The  folutiou 
of  this  formerly  cccafioned  mighty  controverfies 
amongfl  the  critics;  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, had  they  confidertd,  that  burning,  or,  as 
the  chemifts  call  it,  calcination,  does  not  change 
the  figure  of  the  bones. 

Ver.  I  a.  There  is  a  thought  fimilar  to  this,  in 
that  beautiful  paftoral  ballad  called  Colin 

At  the  funeral  of  their  parents,  the  fens  attend- 
ed "  velatis  capitibus,"  but  the  girls  v/ent  uncov- 
ered and  with  difhevellcd  hair,  wearing  white 
garments  and  white  fillets.  See  Plutarch's 
Tufiaixu.  Black,  however,  came  afterwards  to  be 
the  mourning  colour,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  our 
poet. 

Ver.  15.  When  a  perfon  died  at  Rome,  a 
branch  of  cyprefs  was  hung  over  the  door  of  the 
houf*,  that  the  pontiff,  and  others  of  the  facred 
college,  might  not  pollute  themfelvee  by  entering 
it.  The  old  Commentator  on  Virgil  fays,  that 
the  bodies  of  the  better  fort  were  kept  feven  days, 
burnt  on  the  eighth,  and  buried  on  the  ninth. 
By  this,  the  moft  dreadful  of  calamities  was  pre- 
vented, that  of  coming  to  life  on  the  pile,  after  it 
was  fet  on  fire.  And  that  the  bodies  might  not 
putrefy  by  being  kept  fo  long,  they  were  walhed 
with  proper  drenches,  and  anointed  with  antifep- 
tic  ungucDts ;  after  this  they  were  fplendidly 
clothed,  and  fomc  pieces  of  money  put  into  their 
mouths. 

The  body  was  attended  by  the  male  and  female 
relations  of  tlie  deceafed;  and  fometimes,  as  Ho- 
sier mentions,  by  hired  mourners.  The  atte'nd- 
auts  were  called  togerher  by  found  of  trumpet  j 


and  the  body,  preceded  by  the  ftatues  of  the  d»r- 
ceaied'sancellors,  was  carried  through  the  forum, 
to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  burnt.  Trumpets 
were  blown  on  at  the  funerals  of  the  men,  during 
the  procelfion  ;  as  were  flutes  at  thofe  of  children, 
&c.  The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  limited  the 
number  of  mufical  inlhuments  to  twelve.  While 
the  pile  was  eredling,  the  praifes  of  the  deceafed 
were  fung  in  melancholy  llrains,  accompanied 
with  mufic  fad  and  folemn  :  and  being  kmdied, 
the  nearefl;  relations  flung  cyprefs  and  perfumes 
upt>n  it  botli  to  feed  the  flames,  and  abate  the 
ftench,  the  dirge  ftill  proceeding.  When  the 
body  was  burnt,  the  chief  mourners,  after  walh- 
ing  tlieir  hands  m  water,  feparated  the  bones 
from  the  alhes;  and,  pourin^  new  milk,  old  wine, 
and  fometimes  blood  upon  them,  wrapt  them  up 
in  fine  lawn,  a.nd  then  inurned  them,  placing 
fometimes  in  the  urn  a  bottle  of  tears  hence  on 
old  monuments  ;  "  cum  lacrymis  pofui)",  but  al- 
ways fome  perfume,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  deceafed,  When  inurned,  they  conveyed 
them  to  a  monument,  in  the  building  of  which, 
in  the  times  of  the  old  republic,  a  certain  fum  was 
not  to  be  exceeded,  without  forfeiting  an  equal 
fum  to  the  ftate.  Thefe  monuments  the  Greeks 
fometimes  anointed  with  rich  ungu  ■'^'•s  The  fu- 
neral ceremony  being  finifhed,  the  el  lions  were 
entertained  with  a  fupper  :  befides  vvhich,  anti- 
quaries make  alfo  mention  of  three  other  kinds  of 
mortuary  banquets.  The  fulleft,  as  well  as  moik 
ancient  account  of  funeral  rites,  is  that  contained 
in  the  Z3d  Iliad. 

The  "  Venus  Infera,  or  E5r;A/^S/«,  prefided 
over  funerals.  Tiie  Roman  undertakers  lived  in 
3  ftreet  called  Libitina.  If  the  reader  is  defirous 
to  inform  himfclf  of  the  fimeral  ceremonies  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  he  may  confult  Lucian's  excellent 
difcourfe  Hi^i  -artv^;,  and  the  notes  in  the  Bafil 
edition,  an.  IJ63,  as  alfo  Kirchmannus  "  De  fu- 
neribus." 

Ver.  21.  Vopius  and  others,  authorifed  by  all 
the  MSS.  read 

carbafeis  humorem  tollere  ventis. 

And  farther  fupport  their  reading  by  the  authori- 
ty of  that  witty  mimographer  Publius  Syrus, 
where  the  "  carbafei  venti'"  fignify  a  tranfparent 
covering  of  fine  linen.  Vuipius  alfo  finds  great  ■ 
fault  with  the  con.mon  interpretation  of  this  paf- 
fage  :  Quid  enim  frigidius  excogitari  potuit," 
fays  he,  "  quam  ofTa  in  linteo  ventilari  folita,  ut 
exfugeretur  humor,  quo  fparfa  erant .?  Noftra 
tempore,"  adds  he,  no  doubt  very  archly,  "  ab 
oleribus  ita  guttas  excutiunt  coqui."  And  thus 
in  particular  he  cmfures  Scaliger  :  "  Nullum  prae- 
terea  idoneum  auiSlorem  producat,  quo  fenten- 
tiam  fuam  tueatur,  fedquafiex  tripodeaclauro  con- 
fulentibus  refponfa  daret,  fibi  credi  jubet."  But 
notwithftanding  all  this  zeal,  Broekhuflus  under- 
ftands  the  palTage  in  the  fame  fcnfe  as  Vuipius 
does,  only  he  reads  "  carbafeis  velis,"  which  he 
fupports  by  two  paflages  from  Cicero's  oration  a= 
gamft  Verres ;  adding,  that  though  fuch  an  ex- 
prelfion  as  "  carbafei  venti"  might  be  ufcd  on  the 
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ftage,  or  in  fatire,  yet  in  ferious  compofitions  it 
would  be  as  cold  as  Varro's"  vitrese  togie."  The 
verfion  includes  both  meanings. 

Ver.  2a.  The  monuments  of  the  more  wealthy 
were  erefted  of  marble  ;  and  in  fuch  a  one  I'ibul- 
lus  defires  Nexra  to  place  the  afhes  of  l^ygdamus. 

There  are  many  infcriptions  in  Grutcrus,  and 
fome  in  Reinetius,  which  fhow,  that  the  Romans 
called  a  tomb  "  domus"  (as  in  the  original),  with 
the  adjedlive  "  xterna"  annexed  to  it. 

Ver.  29.  It  is  certain  that  the  Romans  had  of- 
ten their  monuments  eredled  by  fome  public  road  ; 
and  Broekhuiius interprets  the"  celcbri  froiite"  of 
the  origijial  in  this  fenfe.    Although  the  tranlla- 
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tor  has  adopted  that  meaning,  he  is  alfo  of  opinion, 
that  the  "  celebri  fronte"  may  lignify  the  fore  part 
of  the  monument,  which  was  to  be  rendered  fa- 
mous by  its  architet^ure,  and  efpecially  by  the  epi- 
taph which  was  to  be  infcribed  on  it. 

Ver.  31.  The  ancients,  as  Broekhufius  obferves, 
had  the  caufe  of  their  death  infcribed  on  their 
tombs,  fometimes  that  they  might  acquire  glory 
hereby,  and  fometimes  to  gain  compaffion.  Theo- 
critus affords  us  an  inltance  of  the  latter,  pretty  Si- 
milar to  that  in  our  poet : 


ELEGY  III. 


vV  HY  did  I  fupplicate  the  powers  divine  ? 
Why  votive  incenfe  burn  at  every  fhrine  ? 
Not  that  I  marble  palaces  might  own, 
To  draw  fpeftators,  and  to  make  me  known  ; 

ot     that  my  teams  might  plough  new  purchas'd 

plains,  ' 

And  bounteous  autumn  glad  my  countlefs  fwains : 
I  begg'd  with  you  my  youthful  days  to  fliare, 
I  begg'd  in  age  to  clafp  the  lovely  fair ; 
And  when  my  flated  race  of  life  was  o'er, 
I  begg'd  to  pafs  alone  the  Stygian  fliore.  10 

Can    treafur'd   gold  the   lertur'd  brcaft  com- 
pofe  ? 
Or  plains,  wide  cultur'd,  footh  the  lover's  woes  ? 
Can  marble-pillar'd  domes,  the  pride  of  art. 
Secure  from  forrow  the  poffeffor's  heart  ? 
Not  circling  woods,  refembling  facred  groves. 
Not  Parian  pavements,  nor  gay-gilt  alcoves, 
Not  all  the  gems  that  load  an  eallern  fhore. 
Not  whate'er  clfe  the  greedy  great  adore, 


Poflef^'d,  can  Ihicld  the  owner's  bread  from  woe,. 

Since  fickle  fortune  governs  all  below  :  ao 

Such  toys,  in  little  minds,  may  envy  raife; 

Still  little  minds  improper  objecfts  praife. 

Poor  let  me  be  ;  for  poverty  can  pleafe 

With  you;  without  you,  crowns  could  give  no  eafe. 

Shine  forth,  bright  morn  I  and  every  blifs  impart, 
Reftore  Nesera  to  my  doating  heart  I 
For  if  her  glad  return  the  gods  deny. 
If  I  foiicit  liill  in  vain  the  Iky, 
Nor  power,  nor  all  the  wealth  this  globe  contains, 
Can  ever  mitigate  my  heart-felt  pains  ;  30 

Let  others  thefc  enjoy  ;  be  peace  my  lot, 
Be  mine  Neasra,  mine  a  humble  cot ! 
Saturnia,  grant  thy fuppliant's  timid  prayer! 
And  aid  me,  Venus!  from  thy  pearly  chair! 

Yet,  if  the  fiders,  who  o'er  fate  prefide. 
My  vows  contemning,  ftill  detain  my  bride, 
Ceafe,  bread,  to  heave !  ceafe,  anxious  blood  toflow ! 
Come,  death  !  tranfport  me  to  the  realms  below. 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  III. 


This  elegy  contains  a  fine  pidture  of  a  true 
philofophical  lover  ;  I'uch  truly  know  the  unfatif- 
facftorinefs  of  riches  or  ambition,  to  remove  the 
difeafes  of  the  mind.  Of  this  happy  complexion 
was  our  poet ;  for  a  legitimate  fon  of  Apollo  can 
fcarce  ftoop  to  the  mean  purfuits  of  fordid  inte- 
reft,  but  being  enthufiaftically  enamoured  of  the 
mufes,  finds  more  rapture  in  their  eafy  converfe, 
than  in  all  the  preferments  which  kings  can  be- 
flow  (fee  Mr.  Kurd's  excellent  notes  on  Horace's 
Epillle  to  Auguflus,  p,  109).  The  genuine  poet 
not  only  immortalizes  himfelf,  but  hands  down 
the  virtue  of'  others,  a  fair  example  10  lateft  po- 


flerity,  and  thus  he  becomes  the  undoubted  guar- 
dian of  the  templs  of  fame.  But  can  wealth  or 
grandeur  efTeduate  this?  Of  difficult  acquirement, 
and  precarious  in  poffeffion,  death  inevitably  be- 
reave* us  of  both.  No  wonder  then  that  our  poe- 
tical inamorato  only  requefted  of  the  gods  fuccefs 
in  his  addreffes  to  Nesera.  In  that  one  wifh  all 
his  happinels  was  centred  :  with  her,  any  (lation 
of  life  could  pleafe  ;  without  her,  no  flation,  how- 
ever fplendid,  could  afford  him  the  fnialleft  com- 
fort. 

Ver.  3.  How  little  thefe  things  are  capable  of 
making  the  pofTclIors  of  them  happy,  has  iugti 
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feeen  known  ;  and  yet  how  keenly  bufy  are  the 
"great  vulgar  and  thefmall  in  the  purfuit  of  them  ? 
Had  mankind  eftimated  the  value  of  pofleflioBS, 
or  the  extenfivenefs  of  them,  by  the  felicity  they 
confer,  and  regulated  their  own  condudl  accord- 
ingly, how  many  difaftrous  wars  and  other  caia- 
Hiities  would  have  been  prevented  ? 

Ver.  lo.  Not  fo  my  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  fine 
eclogue,  intituled,  PoffelTion  : 

When  late  old  age  our  heads  fhall  filver  o'er, 
And  our  flow  pulfes  dance  with  joy  no  more  ; 
When  time  no  longer  will  thy  beauties  fpare, 
And  only  Damon's  eye  fhall  think  thee  fair ; 
Then  may  the  gentle  hand  of  welcome  death. 
At  one  foft  flroke,  deprive  us  both  of  breath  : 
May  we  beneath  one  common  (lone  be  laid, 
And  the  fame  cyprefs  both  our  afhes  fliade. 
Perhaps  fome  friendly  mufe,  in  tender  verfe, 
Shall  deign  our  faithful  pafiion  to  rehearfe ; 
And  future  ages,  with  juil  envy  mov'd, 
Be  told  how  Damon  and  his  Delia  lov'd. 

Ver.  13.  Tibullus  mentions  three  kinds  of 
marble;  the  Phrygian,  which  was  then  nioft  in 
cfleem,  the  Lacedemonian,  and  the  Eubsean.  The 
Romans  ran  into  immenfe  expence  in  the  article 
of  marble  pillars;  although  it  appears,  that  the 
Julian  law  endeavoured,  by  taxes,  to  reftrain  that 
luxury ;  for  they,  not  content  with  the  native  co- 
lours of  the  marble,  not  only  painted,  but  flained 
it.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
there  is  an  account  how  the  latter  procefs  may  be 
performed.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Mamurra,  who 
commanded  Csfar's  artificers  ( priefeSius  fabrorum ) 
in  Gaul,  was  the  firft  who  incrufted  the  whole 
infide  of  his  houfe  with  marble.  This  Mamurra, 
■who  was  a  Roman  knight,  and  born  at  Formix, 
is  he  whom  Catullus  lalhes  in  his  verfes. 

Ver.  15.  The  ancients  diftinguiflied,  according 
to  Servius,  between  "  nemus,  lucu»"  (the  words 
of  the  original),  and  "  fylva  ;"  the  firfl  fignifying 
a  regular  plantation  of  trees ;  the  fecond  the  fame, 
]>ut  devoted  to  religion  ;  and  the  third  a  forefl: 
(diffuja  ct  inctilta  arbor um  multUudo ) .  Roman 
writers,  however,  often  ufe  "  nemus"  and  "  fyl- 
va" fynonynioufly. 

1  he  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  even  more  ex- 
penfive  in  this  article  than  they  were  with  regard 
to  marble  itfelf.  Take  the  following  inftance : 
Cheius  Domstius  having  objeded  to  Lucius  Craf- 
fus,  in  a  public  debate,  that  the  portico  of  his 
houfe  was  fupported  by  Kymettian  pillars,  was 
afked  by  the  latter,  what  price  he  put  upon  his 
own  houfe  ?  And  being  anlvvered,  "  fexagies  fef- 
tertia;*'  Craffus  again  demanded,  how  much  lefs 
it  would  be  worth  fhould  he  cut  down  the  ten 
little  trees  that  flood  before  it;  "  tricies  fefter- 
lia,"  replied  Domitius.  To  whom  Craffus,  Whe- 
ther an^  I  then,  who  bought  ten  columns  "  cen- 
tjmt  millibus  jaumnjuip/'  or  you  who  value  the 


fliade  of  ten  flirubs  at  "  tricks  feflertium,"  th« 
moft  extravagant  man  ?  And  yet,  adds  the  fen- 
fible  mifccllany  writer,  from  whom  I  copy  here, 
all  this  was  nothing  when  compared  to  the  lux- 
ury of  after-times,  both  in  their  buildings  and 
groves.  And,  indeed,  if  it  is  confidered,  that  a 
knight's  houfe,  in  the  uj^per  part  of  Rome,  would 
fell  for  thirty  thoufand  pounds  Sterling,  a  grove  of 
fmall  extent  to  fuch  a  houfe,  mud  be  vaftly  ex- 
penfive  in  a  city,  which,  according  to  the  moll! 
moderats  calculation,  contained  as  many  people 
as  any  city  at  prefent  in  Europe. 

Ver.  17.  Horace  has  illuflrated  this  with  hi's 
ufual  felicity  of  exprefTion  : 

Non  enini  Gazse,  neque  confularis 
Summ«vet  liiftor  miferos  tumultus 
Mentis,  ct  curas  laqueata  circum 
Te6ta  volantis. 

Nor  wealth,  nor  grandeur  can  contl"oul 
The  fickly  tumults  of  the  foul ; 
Or  bid  grim  care  to  ftand  aloof. 
Which  hovers  round  the  vaulted  roof. 

The  truth  is,  virtue  is  the  fole  parent  of  happj- 
nefs.  See  Mr.  Johnfon's  admirable  poem,  inti- 
tuled, the  Vanity  of  Human  Wiflies. 

Ver.  34.  A  critic  of  no  fmall  learning,  whom 
the  Dutch  editor  mentions,  fuppofes  that  our  poeo 
in  this  palTage  alludes  to  the  ftatue  of  Venus, 
which  Phidias  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  for  the 
Elians.  In  this  work  of  Phidias,  the  goddefs  was 
reprefented  as  treading  with  one  of  her  feet  upon 
a  tortoife  ;  by  which  fymbol  the  unpolite  ftatuary 
meant  to  infinuate,  that  the  ladies  ought  to  keep 
filence,  and  mind  their  domeftic  afFairp,  Upon 
this,  Broekhufius  wifely  obferves,  "  non  onines 
fapimus  horis  omnibus ;"  and,  indeed,  if  it  is  con- 
fidered, that  Venus  was,  by  the  mythologifts,  fup- 
pofed  to  fpring  from  the  fea,  and  often  to  ride  in 
a  chair  of  (hell,  what  cccafion  was  there  for  mak- 
ing Tibullus,  who  always  thought  naturally,  al- 
lude to  fo  remote  an  objedl  ?  But  thus  it  is  to 
play  the  fool  with  learning !  or,  as  an  excellent 
poet  better  expreCTes  it,  we  have  here 

Much  hard  ftudy  without  fenfe  or  breeding, 
And  all  tlie  grave  impertinence  of  reading. 

Verbal  Criticifm. 

If  Venus  had  her  (hell  of  old,  a  modern  Latin 
poet,  Hadrian  Marius,  has  bellowed  2  barge  on 
love,  in  a  beautiful  poem  he  calls  Cymba  Amo- 
ris,  on  which  his  brother,  Johannes  Secundus,  thus 
compliments  him : 

Ingeniofe  Mari,  ventuta  in  fsecula  tecum 

Me  tua  cymbat  vehat,  non  grave  pondus  ero. 

Cymba,  renidentem  qua  mutet  Cypria  concham, 
Quamque  columbino  prsfeferat  ipfa  jugo. 

Lib.  ii.  El.  I, 
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JjAST  night's  il!-boii!nj^  dreams,  ye  ^ods  avert ! 
Nor  plaoue,  with  portents,  a  poor  lover's  heart  1 
But  why  ?  From  prejudice  our  terrors  rife  ; 
Vain  vifions  have  no  commerce  with  the  fkies  : 
Th'  event  of  things  the  gods  alone  forefee, 
And  Tufcan  priefts  foretel  what  they  decree. 
Dreams  flit  at  midnight  round  the  lover's  head, 
And  timorous  man  alarm  with  idle  dread  : 
And  hence  oblations  to  divert  the  woe. 
Weak  fuperftitious  minds  on  heaven  beftovv.      lo 
Eut  fince  whate'er  the  gods  foretel  is  trMe, 
And  man's  oft  warn'd,my{lerioiis  dreams  I  by  you  ; 
Dread  Juno!  make  my  nightly  vifions  vain. 
Vain  make  my  boding  fears,  and  calm  my  pain  I 
The  bleiled  gods,  you  know,  [  ne'er  revil'd, 
And  nought  iniquous  e'er  my  heart  defit'd. 

Now  night  had  lav'd  her  courfers  in  the  main, 
And  lefc  to  dewy  dawn  a  doubtful  reign ; 
Bland  fleep,  rhat  from  the  couch  of  forrow  flies, 
(The  wretch's  folace)  had  not  clos'd  my  eyes;  20 
At  laft,  when  morn  uiibarr 'd  the  gates  of  light, 
A' downy  flumber  flint  my  labouring  fight : 
A  youth  appear'd,  with  virgin-laurel  crown'd, 
He  niov"d  majeftic,  and  I  heard  the  found. 
Such  charms,  fuch  manly  charms,  were  never  feen, 
A«  fir'd  his  eyes,  and  harmoniz'd  his  mien; 
His  hair,  in  ringlets  of  an  auburn  hue, 
bhed  byrian  fweets,  and  o'er  his  flioulders  flew ; 
As  white  as  thine,  fair  Luna,  was  his  fkin, 
So  vein'd  with  azure,  and  as  fmooihly  ihin  ;      30 
Ho  foft  a  blufh  vermilion'd  o'er  his  face. 
As  when  a  maid  firft  melts  in  man's  embrace  ; 
Or  when  the  fair  with  curious  art  unite 
The  purple  amaranth,  and  lily  white. 
A  blor^m  like  his,  when  ting'd  by  autumn's  pride. 
Reddens  the  apple  on  the  funny  fide; 
A    ['yrian  tunic  to  his  ancles  flow'd, 
Which  through  its  firfled  plaits  his  godlike  beau- 
ties fliow'd. 
A  lyre  the  prefent  Mulciber  beflow'd, 
On  his  left  arm  with  eafy  grandeur  glow'd;      40 
The  peerlefs  work  of  virgin  gold  wa'i  made, 
With  ivory,  gems,  and  tortoife  interlaid; 
O'er  all  the  vocal  ftrings  his  fingers  ftray,  "^ 

The  vocal  ftrings  his  fingers  glad  obey,  > 

And,  harmoniz'd,  a  fprightly  prelude  play  :         j 
Eut  when  he  join'd  the  mufic  of  his  tongue, 
Thefe  fofr,  fad  elegiac  lays  he  fung  : 

"  All  hail,  thoU  care  of  Heaven  !   (a  virtuous 
bard, 
"  The  god  of  wine,  the  mufes,  }  regard) ; 
"   Eut  neither  Bacchus,  nor  the  Thefpian  nine,  50 
*'  The  facred  will  of  dertiny  divine  : 
*'  The  fecrct  book  of  deftiny  to  fee, 
**  Heaven's  awful  fire  has  given  alone  to  me; 
Trans.  1 


"  And  I,  unerring  goJ.  to  you  explain 
"  (Attend  aud  credit)  what  the  fates  ordain, 
"   She  who  is  ftill  your  ever  conflaot  care, 
"  Dearer  to  you  than  fons  to  mothers  are, 
"  Whufe  beauries  bloom  in  every  foftcn'd  line, 
"   Her  fex's  envy,  and  the  love  of  thine  :  59 

"  Not    with    more    warmtJi    is   female   fondnefs 
"  mov'd,  [iov'd. 

"  Not  with  more  warmth  are  tcnderefl  brides  be- 
"  For  whom  you  hourly  imporfune  the  fky, 
"  For  whonr  you  v/i(h  to  live,  n:>r  fear  to  die, 
"  Whofe  form,  when  night  has  wrapp'd  in  black 

"  the  pole, 
"  Cheats  in  foft  vifion  your  cnamour'd  foul ; 
"  NcKra  !  whofe  brighc   charms  your  verfe  dif- 

"  plays, 
"  Seeks  a  new  lover,  and  inconflant  flrays ! 
"  For  thee  no   more    with  mutual  warmth   fhe 
"  burns,  [fpurns, 

"  But  thy  chafte  houfe,  and  ch.afle  embrace,  flie 
"  O  cruel,  perjur'd,  falfe,  intriguing  fex  ;        70 
"   O  born  witli  woes  poor  wretched  man  to  vex  1 
"   Whoe'er  has  learn'd  her  lover  to  betray, 
"  Her  beauty  perilh,  and  her  name  decay  I 

"   Vet,  as  the  fex  will  change,  avoid  defpair; 
"  A  patient  homage  may  fubdue  the  fair. 
"   Fierce  love  tauglit  man  to  fuffer,  laugh  af  pain  ; 
"  Fierce  love  taught  man,   with  joy,  to  drag  the 

"  chain ; 
"  Fierce  love,  nor  vainly  fabulous  the  tale, 
"  Forc'd  me,  yes  forc'd  me,  to  the  lonely  dale: 
"   There  I  Admetus'  fnowy  heifers  droVe,  80 

"  Nor  tun'd  my  lyre,  nor  fung,  abforh'd  in  love. 
'•  The  favourite  fon  of  Heaven's  al.mighty  fire, 
"  Preferr'd  a  ftraw-'^npe  to  his  golden  lyre. 

"  Though  falft;  the  fair,  though  love  is  wild, 
"  obey; 
"  Or,  youth,  you  know  Hot  love's  tyrannic  fway. 
"  In  plaintive  drains  addrefs  the  haughty  fair; 
"  The  haughty  fofen  at  the  voice  of  prayer. 
"  If  ever  true  my  Delphian  anAvers  prove, 
"   Bear  this  my  meffage  to  the  maid  yuu  love, 

"   Pride  of  your  fex,  and  paflion  of  the  age  !  90 
"  No  more  let  other  men  your  love  engage ; 
"   A  bard  on  you  the  Delian  go<3  bePows, 
"  This  match  aione  can  warrant  your  repofe." 
He  fung.     When  Morpheus  from  my  pillow 
flew. 
And  plung'd  me  in  fubflantial  griefs  anew. 
Ah  !  who  could  think  that  thou  hadft  broke  thy 
vows. 
That  thou,  Nerera  I   fought'fl  another  fpnufe  ? 
Such  horrid  crimes,  as  al'  niankind  dute'r, 
Could    they,    how   could   they,  harbuur    in    thv 
breaft  ? 

3  E 
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The  rnthleft  deep,  I  know',  was  not  thy  fire;  i 
Nr)r  fierce  chimxra,  belching  floods  of  fire  ; 
>ior  didft  thou  from  the  triple  nionller  fpring, 
fenund  whom  a  coil  of  kindred  ierpents  cling  ; 
Thou  art  n<it  of  the  Lybian  lioiw'  feed, 
Of  barking  Scylla's,  nor  Charybdis'  breed; 


Nor  Afric's  fand?,  nor  Scythia  gave  thee  birth  ; 
But  a  coinpaflionate,  benignant  earth. 
No  !  thou,  my  fair,  deriv'ft  thy  noble  race 
From  parents  deck'd  with  every  human  grace. 

Ye  gods !  avert  the  woes  that  haunt  my  mind, 
And  give  the  cruel  phantoms  to  the  wind.       Ill 


NOTES  ON  ELEGY  iV. 


This  Is  one  of  the  fitiefl:  posms  in  Tibullus. 
Our  dreams  are  commonly  the  imperfedl  images 
of  our  waking  thoughts,  efpeclally  when  the  mind 
is  under  the  influence  of  fome  violent  paffion. 
Thus,  in  particular,  it  fares  with  the  genuine  ina- 
morato, and  fuch  a  one  at  this  time  v/as  the  lover 
of  Nesera.  Swallowid  up  in  his  affe(5lion  for  that 
fair  one,  and  diftja^led  at  her  affeiled  delays  to 
make  him  happy,  he  one  nij;ht  fohcited  fleep;  but 
the  drowfy  god  long  refifted  his  importunities: 
at  lafl,  however,  the  lover  being  fatigued  with  the 
want  thereof,  but  more  with  the  fuccefiion  of  un- 
promifing  foreboding'-',  dropped  into  a  flumber 
zbout  the  morning,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
pleafing  flate  of  Infenfibility ;  for,  foon  after, 
Apollo  appeared,  and  informed  him,  that  Nescra 
■was  about  to  defert  him  for  another.  As  this 
news  was  of  a  niofl:  alarming  nature,  and  could 
not  fail  to  roufe  his  indignation  againft  the  fex; 
Apollo,  by  artfully  adopting  his  fentiments  on 
that  fcore,  paves  the  way  for  his  recomn,ending 
patience  as  his  only  remedy.  Apollo's  fpeech  con- 
cludes with  a  mcffage  to  Necera,  that  if  flic  ever 
expected  happinefs,  fhe  mud  think  of  none  elie 
for  her  hufband  but  her  former  lover.  This  was 
a  very  dexterous  way  of  reclaiming  his  miftrefs; 
and  it  may  with  propriety  be  obferved,  that  if 
Apollo  did  not  appear  to  our  poet,  he  certainly 
infpired  the  defcription  which  I'ibullus  gives  of 
that  god  ;  as  We  half  pardon  Ntxra  her  infidelity, 
m  confideration  of  this  beautiful  elegy. 

Propertius  has  a  fine  vifion  upon  his  miftrefs's 
propofing  to  go  abroad. 

Ver.  6.  The  Roman  haurufpices,  of  whom  be- 
fore (Book  ii.  El.  6.)  were  called  Tufcaii,  becaufe 
-  their  art  was  founded  on  the  religious  praiSlice  of 
Tufcany.  1  he  fird  fixtcen  lines  of  this  elegy  ^re 
dn  introdudlion  to  the  vifion :  reafon  and  philofo- 
phy  feemed  to  perfuade  our  lover,  that  dreams 
were  not  to  be  njinded ;  but  fuperfiition,  and 
thofe  fears  which  are  fo  natural  to  love,  won  him 
over  to  the  other  fide.  He  therefore  entreats  Lu- 
cina,  that  as  he  was  not  confcions  of  having  ad;ed 
any  otherwife  than  as  became  a  man  of  probity, 
fhe  would  be  pleafed  (ut  velit)  to  render  all  his 
fears  groundlefs. 

Ver,  9.    The  oblations  mentioned  ia  the  text 
are  the  holy  cake  (farre  pio)  and  fait  (et  faliente 
This  the  Runians  alio  learn  from  the  Tui°. 


cans,  for  whofe  application  t6  harufpicy,  Sec.  Ci«r 
cero  affigiis  fome  extraordinary  reafons.  "  Etrufci 
antem  (fays  that  incimparible  writer  and  good 
man)  quod  in  religione  imbuti,  Itudiofius  et  cre- 
brius  hortias  immolabant,  extorum  cognitioni  fe 
maxime  deoiderunt  ;  quodque  propter  aeris  craf- 
fitudintm  de  coelo  apud  eos  niuha  fiebant,  et  quod 
ob  eandem  caulam  multa  inufitata  partim  ex  coeli, 
alia  ex  terra  oriebantur,  quxdam  etiam  ex  homi- 
num  pecudumve  concepta  et  fatu  ;  porteniorum 
exercitarifllmi  interpretes  extitetunt." 

Ver.  13.  Some  interpreters  underftand  Diana 
to  be  the  Lucina  of  the  original,  but  the  poet 
certainly  meant  Juno  l^ucina,  or  the  goddefs  of 
light  and  of  matrimony.  Fc;ftus  and  Varr«  de- 
rive the  appellation  Lucina  from  "  lux,  lucis;" 
but  Ptiny,  with  whom  Ovid  alfo,  in  one  place  of 
his  Fafti,  agrees,  thinks  that  Juno  was  called  Lu- 
cina from  "  lucus  "  Both  etymologies,  however, 
at  laft  turn  <  ut  to  be  the  fame.  "  Nam  lucem 
(fays  Broekhufius)  dici  a  luce  luminum  rcligionis 
caui'a  ex  arboribus  fufpenfnrum  fatis  conftat." 

Ver.  I  7.  Tibullu-,  is  the  only  poet  of  antiquity 
who  bellows  on  night  a  chariot  and  four;  as  Ma- 
rini  is  the  only  one  among  the  moderns  who  has 
imitated  him.  This  he  does  in  a  prologue,  pre- 
fixed to  a  wretched  pafVoral  drama,  intituled  Filli 
de  Sciro,  conipofed  by  Count  Giudubaldo  de  Bo- 
narclli. 

Chiunque  haver  defia 

Di  mia  condition  piena  contezza, 

Quxfta  bruna  quadriga 

JVliri,  e  quefli  aurei  fregi  :  e  fopra  poi    • 

Qual  e  quanta  i'  mi  fia. 

Our  poet,  in  imitation  of  Homer,  calls  the  oceaa 
'  ccs;  lileus  amnis,"  or  a  Cicrulean  ftream. 

Ver.  21.  The  ancients  thought  that  thofe  vi. 
fions  were  truly  prophetic  which  appeared  in  the 
morning.  "  Certiora  et  colatiora  (fays  Tertul- 
lian)  de  anima  fomniari  affirmant  Tub  extremis 
nodibus;"  or,  as  Ovid  expreffes  it  in  his  epiftle 
of  Hero  to  Leander, 

fub  Auroram,  jam  dormitante  lucerna, 
Somnia  quo  cerni  tempore  vera  folent. 

Mr.  Pope  begins  his  intelledual  vifion  of  the  Tenw 

pic  of  I'amc  at  the  liime  time  : 
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What  time  the  morn  myftcrious  vifions  bring?, 
"While  purer  flunibera  fpread  their  gcjlden  wings. 

Ver.  aj.  This  is  not  a  verfion  of  the  hexame- 
ter and  pentameter,  which  make  the  twenty  firth 
and  twenty-fisth  lines  of  the  original  in  all  the 
editions  the  tranfiitor  ever  faw:  for,  as  Vulpius 
well  obferves,  thelc  lines, 

Non  illo  quidquam  formofius  ulla  prionim 
JEUi  huniauum  nee  videt  illud  opus, 

cannot  be  applied  to  the  beauties  of  Apollo. 
"  Certe  (^fays  he)  latot  malignum  ulcus,  quod 
Chironis  auxilio  indi^eat :  ego  lubens  depono, 
et  peritiori  nianui  committo.''  BroekhuQus  pafles 
them  over  without  any  remark,  although  he  niuft 
have  feen  the  abfurdity  of  the  paffage.  But  are 
we  to  think  that  TibuUus  wrote  nonfenfe.'  By  no 
means.  Place  the  lines  after  the  thirty-eighth 
(in  the  original),  and  you  will  find  they  exadly 
correfpond  with  that  (lation  ;  and  that  there  is 
no  occafion  to  change  the  "  videi:"  in  the  penta- 
meter, into  "  fuit,"  as  Hchilles  Statius  propofcs. 

Ver.  27.  The  "  myrtea  coma"  which  I'lbullus 
bellows  on  Apollo,  Ovid  thus  explains  : 

Nee  tamen  ater  erat,  nee  erat  color  aureis  illis, 
Sed  quamvis  neuter,  miflus  uterque  color. 

Nor  of  a  black,  nor  of  a  golden  hue. 
They  were,  but  of  a  dye  between  the  two. 

But  as  the  painters  (for  thus  Athenxus  informs 
us)  drew  Apollo  with  black  hair,  and  the  poets 
gave  him  yellow  or  golden  locks;  why  does  Ti- 
bullus  make  the  god's  hair  auburn  .'  Nexra's  own 
hair,  fay  fome  critics,  was  of  that  colour, 

Die  et  argutsE  properet  Ne£er?e 
Myrteum  nodo  cohibcre  crinem. 

Hor.  lib.  iii.  Od.  14. 

For  fo  Porphyrlo,  and  Cunningham,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  feveral  MSS.  read  it.  This,  therefore, 
add  they,  was  a  delicate  compliment  to  his  mif- 
trefs  But  this  folution  is  more  ingenious  than 
folid;  for  though  Horace's  Nexra  had  "  myrteus 
crinis,"  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  Tibullus's 
Neasra  had  hair  of  that  colour ;  nor  indeed  is  it 
of  any  confequence.  The  emperor  Commodus 
ufed  to  powder  his  hair,  of  which  he  was  paffion- 
ately  fond,  with  gold-dull. 

Ver.  29.  The  whitencfs  of  the  moon  has  been 
a  favourite  refemblance  fiiice  the  days  of  Solomon; 
the  fun,  however,  for  fome  centuries  pall,  appears 
to  have  been  the  more  common  fimile  Taffo, 
however,  has  a  beautiful  addref^  to  the  mcon, 
■which  the  reader  v;i!l  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee. 

In  bianca  a  vaga  Luna, 

C'hai  tanti  fpetchi  quanti  fono  i  mari 

Alira  quefto  candor,  ch'd  fenza  pari. 

A  lei  mena  i  tuoi  balli,  a  lei  dilUlla 

Le  tue  dolci  rugiade ; 

Specchiati  con  lei  con  amorofo  afTetto. 

Sut,  befides  this  general  refemblance,  there  is  a 
farther  propriety  in  Tibullus's  comparing  Apollo 
To  Diana,  as  ih?  was  his  filler. 


Ver.  30.  As  poetry  is  a  preat  afliftant  to  paint- 
ing and  ftatuary,  thofc  who  hav;  excelled  in  thefe 
arts,  have  always  particularly  cultivated  the 
mules.  Thus  Phidias  obtained  the  idea  of  his 
Olympian  Jove  from  the  Iliad  of  Hoirier,  and  pro- 
biibly  was  indebted  to  Pindar's  firft  Pythian  od« 
for  placiig  an  eagle  on  the  fceptre  of  the  fame 
god.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  painting  has  been 
of  ufe  to  poetry  ;  thus,  in  this  century,  an  ex- 
cellent Italian  p(iem  wascompofed  from  the  draw- 
ings of  the  f.imous  Bologai.m  painter  Spagnoletto. 
Ver  3£.  ^hi^  is  one  of  the  ftrokes  which  f-ems 
to  me,  fays  the  author  of  th''  Polymitis,  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  fome  painting  in  Rome,  in 
which  the  mixture  of  colours  here  mentioned  to 
be  blended  together,  was  remarkably  well  exC'* 
cuted.  Pliny,  in  fpeaking  of  the  heft  pieces  by 
Echion  there,  inftances  in  one  on  this  fubjeifl  ; 
"  nova  nupta,  verecundia  notabilis,"  lib.  xxxv.  10. 
rhe  famous  pidlure  of  t!ie  Aldobrandine  palace  in 
Rome  is  on  the  fame  fubjeil  and  the  air  of  the 
new  bride  in  it  is  remarkab'y  mcideft.  As  that  is 
fo  good,  though  done  when  the  art  of  painting 
was  extremely  fallen  at  Rome,  it  was  very  pro- 
bably copied  from  fcmie  celebrate*!  pidlure  there, 
and  poflibly  from  that  piece  of  lichioii's.  The 
colours  are  all  fo  faded  in  it  (as  one  may  well  ex- 
pedl,  after  the  courfe  of  almoft  feventeen  hundred 
years),  that  we  can  fee  nothing  of  the  beautiful 
blufli,  that  was  probably  oft  the  face  of  the  bride. 
Dialogue  8. 

Ver.  3z.  The  word  "  dedufta,"  in  the  original^ 
has  a  peculiar  beauty,  being  only  applied  to  the 
modcft,  in  oppofition  to  "  produdla,"  a  term  ufed 
for  women  of  the  town 

Ver  33.  Charmed  with  the  beauties  of  his  vi» 
fion,  TihuUus  here,  contrary  to  caflom,  multi- 
plies his  illuftrations :  the  lily  and  the  amaranth 
furnilhed  the  ancients  with  favourite  aliufions; 
but,  as  the  fined  fmiilcs,  by  repetition,  become 
unaffetfling,  the  moderns  labour  under  great  dif- 
ficulties in  this  rel'peA.  It  is  true,  they  have  ex- 
changed the  amaranth  for  the  rofe  ;  but  that  has 
been  now  fo  long  employed,  that  it  is  grown  dale, 
and  the  poets  of  this  age  may  exclaim,  with  the 
old  grammar!  ns,  "  perednt  illi,  qui,  ante  ro«,  nof- 
tra  dixerunt."  It  is  a  pity  that  libullus,  who 
was  fo  excellent  an  artifl,  did  not  leave  more  pic- 
tures of  beauty  behina  him. 

Although  Ovid  and  otiiers  pair,t  Apollo  in  much 
the  fame  colours  as  our  poet  does,  we  are  not, 
therefore,  to  I'uppofe  that  they  copied  from  one 
another.  The  fijrure,  features,  dref,  &c.  of  the 
heathen  gods,  were  as  well  known  to  the  an= 
cients  from  ftatues,  paintings,  &c.  of  them,  form- 
ed according  to  a  common  {landard,  as  St.  Peter 
i$  now  a-days  to  any  Roman  Catholic ! 

Ver.  3&.  Brockhufius  makes  our  poet  indebted 
to  the  great  Sicilian  fhepherd.  Idyll.  Vii.  for  thi^ 
fimile.  But  why  need  wc  fuppofe  this  ?  It  is  only 
fuch  as  grows  in  the  poetical  common  of  nature ; 
and  what  no  traveller,  however  Httle  infpired, 
could  fail  to  pluck  as  he  paffed. 

Vtr.  37.    The  word,  in  the  origiDal  is  "  palla," 
;  he  came   of  a  robs,  with  which  not  only  Ap»lloj 
3  S  i/ 
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but  the  poets  and  muficlans  of  old,  were  vefted. 
Valerius  Flaccus  clothes  his  bard  Mopfus  with  a 
white  "  palla  :"  but  the  more  common  colour  of 
it  was  purple,  "  Tyrio  bis  murice  tin(5la." 

Ver.  3p.  Who  the  inventor  of  the  lyre  was,  is 
jincertain  :  fome  attribute  it  to  Apollo,  and  others 
to  Mercury.  Diodorus  informs  u*,  that  this  in- 
ftrument,  in  conformity  to  the  feafons,  affumed 
at  firft  four  firings ;  but  foon  after,  it  mounted 
feven,  in  imitation  of  the  planets;  and  hence 
Pindar's  epithet,  when  he  calls  it  feven -tongued. 
It  was  at  firfl  made  of  gold,  filver,  or  ivory,  or- 
namented with  precious  ftones  ;  but,  in  the  Au- 
guftan  age,  the  (hell  of  the  fea-tortoife  coming 
into  very  high  eftimation,  the  body  of  the  lyre 
was  principally  compofed  of  it,  yet  ftill  adorned 
with  gold,  filver,  &c.     Hence  Horace  fays, 

O  mutis  quoque  plfcibus 

Donatura  cygni,  fi  libeaC,  fonum. 

Goddefs  of  the  fweet-founding  lute, 
AVhich  thy  harmonious  touch  obeys; 

Who  c'anft  the  finny  race,  though  mute, 
To  Cygnets'  dying  accents  raife. 

Francis,  Book  iv.  Od.  3. 

The  lyre  was  played  tipon  with  a  plecStrum  of 
ivory.  See  a  curious  diflertation  on  this  fubjecft, 
prefcnted  by  Mr.  Molyneux  to  the  Royal  Society. 

Ver.  JO.  In  this  palTage  Bacchus  is  deprived  of 
the  power  of  prefticnce  ;  and  yet  we  know  that 
many  of  the  ancients  regarded  him  as  a  prophet- 
ical deity.  Thus  Paufanias  tells  us,  that  Bacchus 
had  an  oracle  in  Thrace.  But  efpecially  (book 
X.  chap.  33.)  a  cave  (aSu-or)  at  Ophitea,  corruptly 
called  Amphiclea,  in  which  were  performed  his 
orgies.  This  cave  was  accefiible  by  one  road 
only;  and  there  was  in  it  no  flatue  of  the  god. 
There  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood were,  in  their  fleep,  informed  by  the  divi- 
nity, of  remedies  appropriated  to  their  difeafes; 
and  his  prieft,  infpired  by  him,  acquainted  them 
with  future  events. 

Ver.  70.  There  is  a  deligned  harftinefs  in  thefe 
lines,  as  in  the  original.  Englifh  tranflators  can 
jiever  be  £t  a  lofs  for  unharmonious  combinations ; 
thefe  however,  like  difcord  in  niuCc,  when  pro- 
perly introduced,  greatly  increafe  the  harmony. 


The  tranflator  cannot  help  thinking  this  a  verv 
unjuft  defcription  of  the  fair  lex,  as  they  are  com- 
monly more  conftant  than  men. 

Ver.  75.  The  poOure  of  a  fuppliant  and  van- 
quiftied  perlon  is  happily  expreffcd  in  the  original 

Tu  modo  cum  multa  brachia  tende  prece, 

but  could  not  be  preferved  in  the  verfion.  Achil- 
les Statius  and  Doiiza  mifonderflood  this  paffage. 

Ver.  79.  See  the  notes  to  Elegy  iii.  Bock  a. 

Ver.  92.  The  original  palTage  was  incompre- 
henfible,  till  Muretus  reftored  it,  from  an  old 
MS.  thus, 

Felix.    Hoc  alium  define  velle  virum. 

TTic  fenfe  of  which  according  to  him,  is,  that 
Neaera  muft;  think  of  no  other  hufband  but  this, 
"  alium  ab  hoc."  But  Scaliger  and  Douza  allege, 
that  the  "  felix  hoc"  alludes  to  the  old  form  of 
nuptial  contrad:s;  as  if  they  had  faid,  "  feliciter 
felix  hoc  fit."  SaimaCus,  however,  and  Broekhu- 
fius  interpret  it  in  this  manner  :  as  this  marriage 
is,  on  the  word  of  Apollo,  to  be  produdlive  of 
perfedl  happinefs  to  you,  Nesra  ;  prefume  not  to 
wifli  for  another  lover ;  "  felix  hoc  conjugio  de- 
fine alium  virum  velle." 

Ver.  106.  Thefe  were  the  flrongefl  poetical 
emblems  of  barbarifm  and  infidel  ferocity.  Tiie 
thoHght  is  originally  Homer's  (il.  xvi.  ver.  34.) 
but  adopted- by  Catullus  and  Virgil,  traveftied  by 
Glambdttifta  Lalli,  often  ufed  by  0«id,  and  pa- 
rodied by  Boileau  in  his  admirable  Lutrin : 

Non  ton  pere  a  Paris  ne  fut  pas  Boulanger,  &c. 

In  the  famoHs  interview  of  Glaucus  and  Diotned, 
Glaucus  thus  defcribes  chimxra  : 

Firfl  dire  chimsera's  conqueft  was  enjoin'd  ; 

A  mingled  monftcr,  of  no  mortal  kind; 

Behind,  a  dragon's  fiery  tail  was  fpread; 

A  goat's  rough  body  bore  a  lion's  head  ; 

Her  pitchy  noftrils  flaky  flames  expire, 

Her  gaping  throat  emits  infernal  fire.  -Pept. 

Verfes  nothing  inferior  to  the  original. 

Ver.  108.  This  was  an  artful  method  of  fiill 
farther  intereHing  Nexra's  family  in  favour  of  her 
lover. 
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AV  lULE  you  at  Tufcan  baths  for  pleafure  flay, 
(Too  hot  when  Sirius  darts  his  fultry  ray. 
Though  now  that  purple  fpring  adorns  the  trees, 
Not  Baia's  more  medicinal  than  thefe,) 
Me  harder  fates  attend,  my  youth  decays; 
Yet  fpare,  Perfephone !  my  blamekfs  days  ; 
5 


With  fecret  wickednefs  uniiung  my  feul ; 

\  never  mix'd  nor  gave  the  baneful  bowl ; 

I  ne'er  the  holy  myfteries  prodaim'd  ; 

I  fir'd  no  temple,  and  no  god  defam'd ;  i* 

Age  has  not  fnow'd  my  jetty  locks  with  white. 

Nor  bent  my  body,  nor  decay'd  my  fight ; 
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(When  both  the  corfuls  fell,  ah  fatal  morn  ! 
Fatal  to  Roman  freedom  1   I  was  born) 
Apples  unripe,  what  folly  'tis  to  pull, 
Or  crufh  the  dufter  e'er  the  grapes  are  full ! 
Ye  gloomy  gods !   whom  Acheron  obeys, 
Difpel  my  ficknefs,  and  prolong  my  days  '. 
Ere  to  the  fliades  my  dreary  fteps  I  take, 
Or  ferry  o'er  th'  irremeable  lake,  ao 

J^et  me  (with  age  when  wrinkled  all  my  face) 
Tell  ancient  Aories  to  n;iy  liftening  race ; 


Thrice  five  long  daysand nights confum'd  withfire, 
(O  footh  its  rage  !)   I  gradually  expire  ; 
While  you  the  Naiad  of  your  fountain  praifc, 
Or  lave,  or  fpend  in  gentle  fport  your  days  : 
Yer,  O  my  friends !  whatq'cr  the  fates  decree, 
Joy  guide  your  fteps,  and  ftill  remember  nie  '. 

Meantime,  to  deprecate  the  fierce  difcafe. 
And  haften  glad  returns  of  vigorous  eafe,  30 

Milk,  misM  with  wine,  O  promife  to  bellow, 
And  fable  viiStims,  on  the  gods  below. 
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Some  critics  are  of  opinion,  that  this  elegy  was 
written  by  Tibulluswhert'very  young, and difengag- 
ed  from  any  amorous  attachment,  as  in  it  he  makes 
no  mention  of  any  of  his  former  midrcffcs.  And 
indeed  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  their  canjcAures 
are  not  always  fo  well  founded  ;  forbad  his  heart 
been  engaged,  his  ficknefs,  which  makci  the  I'uh- 
je(5l  of  the  pcem,  would  have  fupplied  him  with 
as  many  pathetic  thoughts  as  it  did  when  he  was 
left  behind  in  the  ifland  of  Corfu.  But  bs  this  as 
it  will,  the  elegy  itfelf  is  valuable,  for  being  the 
only  one  wherein  our  poet  gives  us  any  hints  of 
his  own  perfon,  which,  as  it  really  was  amiable, 
is  no  fmall  froof  of  his  modefly. 

It  is  addrefled  to  fome  of  his  friends,  who  were  | 
then  at  the  hot  baths  of  Tufcany,  where,  probably,  ; 
our  poet  was  to  have  been  of  the  party,  had  net  a  ! 
violent  fever  prevented   him      However  defirous  ; 
the  commentators  may  fliow  themfelves  to  dil'co-  '■ 
ver  the  names  of  the  poet's  friends,  that  difcovery  ; 
is  now  impoflible;    but  if  we  are   not  ignorant  of 
this,  the   poem    itfelf  informs   us,   that    I'ibuUus 
conipofed  it  on    the  fifteenth  day  of  his  diforder, 
which  he  entreats  Pcrfephone  fpeedily  to  bring  to 
a  happy  crifis,  as  he  was  then  young,  and  by  his 
conduv5l  had  never  merited  any  challifement  from 
heaven.    . 

Ver.  I.  Critics  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  Tui'can  baths  are  hete 
meant.  Schoppius  believes  thtni  to  have  been 
he  Clufin ;  but  thefe  were  cold,  as  we  learn  from 
Horace,  Ep.  15.  lib.  i.  wherein  thofe,  at  which 
TibuUus's  friends  appgar  to  have  been,  were 
warm. 

Ver.  4.  Baia  was  the  moft  remarkable  warm 
bath  in  Italy.  The  name  of  it  came  in  time  to 
(land  for  "  therme"  in  general. 

Ver.  9.  The  myfteiies  here  meant,  were  thofe 
of  Ceres,  the  moft  revered  of  any  in  ancient  times. 
As  it  was  piacular  to  divulge  them,  the  reader 
muft  not  expedl  to  find  them  defcribed  with  the 
fame  exadnefs  as  the  other  religious  ceremonies 
of  paganifm.  But  what  is  known  of  certainty  of 
hem,  fliall  hete  britfly  be  colletSed. 

Tfce  Eieiifinian  myftcries,  for  fo  they  were  alfo 


called,  were  divided  into  the  greater  and  theleflfer, 
and  celebrated  at  Athens,  at  ftated  feafons,  with 
great  pomp  of  machinery  and  folemn  fliows. 
Thefe  drew  together  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people 
from  all  nations;  and  many  eanieftly  defired  to 
be  initiated,  but  that  favour  was  beftnwed  upon 
none  but  tijofe  of  the  firft  rank  and  figure.  1  he 
reverence  with  v/hich  Cicero  fpeaks  of  them,  and 
the  hint.s  iie  drops  of  their  ufe  and  end,  feem  to 
confirm  Dr.  Warburton's  conje<5lure  about  them, 
viz.  that  they  vveie  intended  to  inculcate  God's 
unity  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  The  ftiows 
are  Juppofed  to  have  reprcfented  Heaven,  Hell, 
Elyfium,  a.nd  whatever  concerned  a  future  ftate. 
The  poets  often  alluded  to  them  ;  and  we  find 
Cicero,  at  the  requeft  of  Chilias  a  famous  poet, 
requefting  Atticus  to  fend  him  from  Athens  a  de- 
tail of  them.  This  imimatirs,  that  thefe  ftiows 
were  occafionally  varied  ;  and  Dr.  Middktcn 
conjectures,  that  the  detail  here  defired  from  At- 
ticus was  intended  by  the  poet  as  epiCodes  to  fome 
of  his  poetical  performances.  Is  Virgil's  fixth 
^?ineid  a  reprcfentation  of  this  kind  ?  The  fup- 
'pofition  is  highly  ingenious,  and  Dr.  Warburton 
has  fiipported  it  with  no  Icfs  fancy  than  learning. 

So  cautious  were  the  Athenians,  in  Cicero's 
time,  of  violating  the  folemnity  of  thefe  myfteries, 
that  the  famous  orator  Craffu^,  coming  to  Athens 
two  days  after  the  procefSon  v/as  over,  could  not: 
prevail  on  the  magiftrates  to  re-txhibit  the  fiiows, 
although  be  was  one  of  the  firft  fenators  of  Rorre. 

Whoever  divulged  the  Eieufinfan  myiteries,  was 
expelled  the  fociety  cf  human  kind,  and  abhorred 
as  a  monfter  unworthy  the  common  benefits  of 
life.  It  was  efteemed  c'angerous  to  convcrfe 
v/ith  him,  left  Jupiter,  in  hi^  wrath,  fhould  make 
no  diftindlion  between  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty.     Thus  Horace, 

vetabo,  qui  cereris  factum 


Vulgarit  arcana-,  fub  ifdem 

Sit  trabibus,  fragiltmve  mecum 

Solvat  phafelum.  Horat.  Lib.  iil.  Ode  7,^ 

He  who  can  friendfliip's  fecrets  tell,  ' 

Or  Ceres'  hallow'd  rites  reveal  j 
3   E  u'l 
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The  wretch  with  mc  fli»!l  never  dwell. 

With  me  Ihall  never  hoift  the  doubtful  fail. 

Francis. 

The  Greeks,  according  to  Dacier,  not  nnly 
puniflied  with  I'eath  thofe  whoreveakd,  butthofe 
alfo  '0  whom  the  myileries  were  inipnrred.  W/ien 
the  Atbenian<!  for  two  year^  were  bc^ed  in  their 
attempts  againft  ^icily.  Alcibiades,  who  not  only 
advifed,  but  conducted  that  war.  was  accuftd  by 
that  fuperfiiti''US  people  of  having  divulged  the 
layileries  of  Ceres. 

Numenius,  the  celebrated  Pythagorean,  having 
publilhed  an  account  of  the  myfleries  I'ome  jjod- 
deffes,  in  the  wanton  drcfs  of  ci;urtelans.  apjeared 
to  him.  The  philofopher,  with  furprife.  afemg 
the  reafon,  was  told  by  them  in  an  angry  tone, 
"  Ab  fe,  ipfo 'adyto  pudicitise  abilradas,  et  paf- 
fim  adeuntibus  proditutas :"  That  he  himftlf 
dragged 'them  from  the  fhrine  of  chaftity,  ana 
proftituted  their  charms  to  every  comer.  Ma- 
crob.  Somn   Scip.  cap.  i. 

Vcr.  10.  Nothing  rends' fo  much  to  foften  the 
horrors  of  death,  as  *he.  confcioufnefs  of  a  well- 
fpent  life.  Upon  a  death-bed,  every  ohjeft  ap- 
pears in  its  genuine  colours;  as  the  mind  then 
often  has  the  nicefb  perception  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Ver.  13.  When  both  the  confuhfd',  ab  fatal  mtrn  ! 
Fatal  ta  Roman  freedom  !  1  iViis  Born.]  At  the  end 
of  the  year  U.  C.  709,  the  famous  iViark  Antony, 
under  the  fptcio-as  pretext  of  revenginj^  the  mur- 
der of  Cafar,  leftRome.  Dccimus  Brutus  (whofe 
name,  next  to  that  of  MarcUb  Brutus,  the  patrons 
of  liberty  will  ever  reverence  for  his  glorious 
fhare  in  the  death  of  Julius),  was  to  feel  the  firfl 
effects  of  his  bloody  rage.  Althout;h  Gaul  had 
cheerfully  declared  in  favour  of  Erutus,  and  had 
levied  a  confiderable  force,  yet  Was  that  patriot, 
at  the  approach  of  Antony,  obliged  to  throw  hini- 
felf  into  Modena  At  Ar.'tony  knew  the  aver{i"n 
of  the  better  and  wifer  fer.ators  to  his  ccnduiSl: ; 
how  devoted  the  veterans  were  to  his  poliricHJ, 
though  young  enemy.  Oclavius ;  and  the  iovjes 
that  were  vigoroufly  carrying  on  by  decree  of  the 
fenate,  to  fupport  the  conful<  eleft,  Hirtius  and 
Panfa  ;  he  eaiily  faw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lofl 
in  the  reduiftion  of  that  city  ;  accordingly  he  in- 
serted it  v.'ith  a  i'ormidahie  body  of  troops,  pofled 
to  fo  great  advantage,  that  even  after  Odavlus 
and  the  conful  Hiitius  arrived  with  a  veteran  ar- 
my, the  place  too  defending  itfeif  with  no  lei's  art 
than  courage,  he  reduced  the  befieged  to  very 
great  ftraits,  and  fcldcm  was  worfted  in  his  ren- 
counters with  the  confular  army.  Modena  had 
now  flood  out  near  four  moiahs,  when,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  U.  C.  710,  Antony  having  intelli- 
gence that  the  other  ccnful,  Panfa,  with,  four  le- 
pions,  was  to  join  the  confederate  chiefs,  he  re- 
folved  to  attack  him  on  his  march,  with  two  le- 
gions, tv;o  Prxtorian  cohorts,  and  part  c.f  the 
Lvocatl.  It  is  fcarce  to  be  imagined  but  the  plan 
would  have  fucceeded,  as  the  enemy  was  made  up 
of  raw  levies,  had  not  Hirtius  privily  in  tht  night 
detached  the  martial  legion  and  tv.o  Pra;tor:an 


cohort',  to  cover  their  march  to  the  camp.  By 
the  cagerneis  of  that  reinforcement,  which  run 
fiTwaid  to  attack  Antony,  Panfa  v*as  obliged  to 
follow  after  v;ith  twi  of  the  new  lejjior.s,  and 
brifk  enga  ;emcnt  was  fought  at  Caftel- Franco,  in 
which  Panfa  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  vic- 
tory, by  the  retreat  o  his  enemies,  inclined  to' 
Antony.  Hi-  joy,  however,  was  iTiort,  for  Hirtius, 
hearing  of  the  engagement,  marched  out  with 
twenty  veteran  cohorts,  met  Antony,  entirely 
routed  and  put  to  flight  his  wholt  army,  in  the 
very  plain  lo  lately  t)ie  fcene  of  his  glory.  An- 
tony, though  now  obliged  to  lie  on  tt;c  defenfivc. 
in  his  ftrongly  fortified  camp,  ftill  hoped  to  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  Modena,  which  was  now  redu- 
ced to  the  greateft  difhculties.  Oiitavius  and 
Hirtius  faw  this;  and,  flufhed  with  their  late  fuc- 
cefs,  were  determined  at  all  hazards,  to  relieve 
the  town.  To  effedtuate  this,  after  two  or  three 
days  fpent  in  finding  out  the  weakeft  part  of  An- 
toiiy's  camp,  they  attacked  the  entrenchments 
with  fuch  vigour,  that  Antony,  rather  than  fuffer 
the  town  to  be  fnatched  at  lafl  from  him,  drew 
out  all  his  forces,  and  came  to  a  general  battle. 
Little  advantages  were  gained  on  either  fide, 
both  armies  fought  like  Romans,  till  D.  Bru- 
tus, taking  the  opportunity,  failied  out  of  the 
town  at  the  head  of  his  garnfon,  and  helped 
greatly  to  determine  the  vitftory  on  the  fide  of  the 
republic.  Hirtius  puihed  his  advantages  with 
g.-cat  fpirit,  drove  all  before  him  to  tlie  middle  of 
the  enemy's  camp,  where  he  was  unfortunately 
killed,  near  the  general's  tent.  This  probably 
woi.ld  have  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  had 
not  Oiflavius  made  good  the  attempt,  by  keeping 
pcfTcflion  of  Antony's  camp,  while  that  general, 
after  the  deflrutSion  of  his  befl  troop;,  fled  preci- 
pitately, with  his  horfe,  towards  the  Alps.  The 
other  conful  died  the  day  after,  of  his  wounds,  at 
Bologna.  This  was  the  greateft  lofj  the  republic 
could  poiTibly  luflain  at  that  time ;  as  the  death  of 
the  two  confuls  placed  Ocftavius  above  all  con- 
troul,  left  hinn  folc  niafVcr  of  their  armies,  efpe- 
cially  the  veterans,  and  firfl  infpired  him  with  the 
defign  of  fucceeding  to  his  uncle's  power  as  well 
as  to  his  eftate.  That  with  inferior  martial  vir- 
tues, the  fuccelTor  of  Julius  was  equally  fuccefsful  ; 
and  that  after  the  moftbleody  profcriptions  of  thei 
beft  families  of  the  empire,  he  reigned  quietly, 
nay  glorioufly  ;  are  particulars  which  our  prefent 
purpofe  calls  not  upon  us  to  explain  :  we  only 
beg  leave  to  remark,  that  if  the  two  lines  which 
gave  rife  to  this  note,  are  genuine,  Tibullus  mufl 
have  been  born  A.  U.  C.  710,  fome  time  between 
the  14th  and  15th  of  April,  and  perhaps  on 
the  very  fame  day  with  Ovid.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Petrus  Crinitus  and  Lelio  Giraldi,  and 
of  every  biographer  till  the  time  of  Jofephus  Sca- 
liger.  That  great  fcholar  could  not  well  reconcile 
that  date  to  fome  other  palTages  in  Tibullus :  but 
the  affair  remained  undetermined,  till  Janus  Douza 
the  younger,  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  "  cum 
cecidlt  fato."  &c.  was  flolen  from  Ovid,  and  in- 
ferted  in  Tibullus.  The  reafons  on  which  he,  and 
thofe  of  his  party,  ground  their  opinion,  and  the 
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objecSlions  which  may  be  urged  againil  theni^  are 
as  follow : 

In  the  firft  place,  it  appears  from  the  feventh 
elegy  of  the  firft  book,  that  our  poet  not  only  at- 
tended Mt'flala  to  the  war  of  Aquitaine,  but  thut 
he  was  alfo  rewarded  with  niihtary  honours  for 
his  behaviour  at  that  tiiiie.  Now  it  is  known, 
that  the  redudlinn  of  that  province  was  acconi- 
pliflicd  A.  U.  £  725:  of  courfe,  if  Tibullus  was 
born  710,  he  niuft  have  had  thofe  marks  of  fuc- 
cefiful  bravery  conferred  on  him  when  he  was  on- 
ly fifteen  years  of  age;  but  the  Romans  did  not 
put  on  the  "  toga  virilis"  at  fooneft  till  the  fif- 
teenth  year  of  their  age  ;  therefore,  fay  they,  Ti- 
bullus could  not,  if  no  older,  ferve  with  ]VIefi"ala. 
This  argument,  however,  is  more  f^jcclous  than  fo- 
lid  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  fonie  Roman  youths  had 
the  manly  gown  conferred  on  them  before  their 
fifteenth  year ;  and  experience  fliows  us,  that 
young  men  at  th'at  age  often  behave  with  as  much 
intrepidity,  as  thofe  who  arc  more  advanced  in 
life. 

Again,  Horace,  in  the  ode  addrefied  to  Tibul- 
lus, has  the  followine;  lines  : 

Albi  ne  delas  plus  nimlo  raemor,  &c. 

No  more  in  elegiac  drain 
Of  cruel  Glycera  complain  ; 
Though  Die  refigns  her  faithful  charms 
To  a  new  lover's  younger  arms. 

Francis,  Lid,  I.  OJe  33, 

Now,  argues  Douza,  as  Horace  was  but  about  forty 
when  this  ode  was  wrote,  Tibullus  could  only  be 
about  fifteen  ;  and  how  couU  one  at  thofe  years 
write  mournful  elegies  ?  or  how  could  Glycera  well 
prefer  one' younger  than  himfelf?  To  obviate 
this  objecilian,  Dacier  explains  j'lnior  by  a  nsiu 
tc-jer.  But  there  is  no  occafinn  for  this  (trained 
interpretation ;  for  it  will  afterwards  be  proved, 
that  younger  folks  have  written,  and  with  ap- 
plaufe  too,  poems  of  a  more  difficult  nature  than 
elegy  ;  and  he  muil  know  little  of  life,  who  has 
not  obferved  fome  women,  even  in  our  cold  cli- 
mate, prefer  a  lover  of  fourteen  even  to  one  of 
twenty;  and  Julius  Crefar  divorced  Coffutia  in 
the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  not  to  infill  on 
tiiefe  arguments  ;  the  critics  may  be  defied  to  prove 
Horace's  age.  \¥hen  the  thirty-third  ode  of  his  fiift 
book  was  written  :  for  though  that  poet  was  juft 
forty  when  fome  of  the  odes  of  the  fecond  book 
were  compofed,  we  know  that  his  odes  are  not 
placed  in  the  order  ihjy  were  written  :  hence 
there  is  no  neccfiity  of  alleging,  with  fome  cri- 
tics, that  this  ode  was  written  to  our  poet's  fa- 
ther. 

But,  fays  Viilpius,  Horace,  when  upwards  of 
forty  "  (otflo  luftra  prsetergefluni)",  ufed  to  con- 
i'ult  Tibullus  upon  his  fatire,  as  appeats  from  the 
following  line, 

Albi  noflrorum  fermonum  candide  judes. 

F.p.  4.  Lib.  i. 

Albius,  in  whom  my  fatires  find 

A  candid  critic,  and  a  kind.  Franas. 


Now  this,  adds  the  Italian  editor,  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed;  a^  Tibullus,  at  that  time,  muft,  if  born  in 
710,  have  btfen  nineteen  years  younger  than  the 
poet.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  a  perfon 
of  nineteen,  if  endowed  with  good  fenfe,  and 
fonic  praflice  in  ]>octry,  may  be  capable  of  cor- 
re>iling  the  writings  of  a  man  of  forty  :  thus 
Pope,  when  younger  than  Tihullus  is  fuppofcd  to 
be,  amended  Wycherley's  poen;s,  when  that  gen- 
tlemen was  upwards  of  fifty  ;  and  even  wrote  the 
EfTay  on  Citicifm  at  twenty.  But,  what  is  of 
more  confcquence,  the  critics  are  nnt  agreed  about 
the  time  when  the  fourth  cpiflle  of  the  firft  book 
was  written  ;  thus  Sanadon  fays,  it  was  compof- 
ed about  the  year  720,  when  Horace  was  thirty- 
one,  and  Tibullus  thirty  years  old.  And  the  truth  is, 
the  precife  tiaie  of  it  cannot  be  determined.  Be- 
fides,  the  commentators  have  proved,  that  Horace 
wrote  an  epiftle  to  Lollius,  when  that  noblemr.ni 
attended  Auguflus  in  the  Cantahrian  war,  A.  U» 
C.  727,  and  was  only  fixfeen  years  of  age. 

Again,  fays  Broelchufitis,  our  Roman  knight 
fell  fick  at  Phxacia,  in  l-.is  voyage  with  Meffala 
to  Syria.  Now  ir  is  certain,  that  excellent  gene- 
ral vv'ent  thither  with  an  extraordinary  comtrand, 
A.  U.  C.  724;  therefore  Tibullus,  if  born  710, 
could  only  then  be  fourteen  :  and  yet  it  appears 
from  the  elegy  itfclf  (which  -is  much  too  fine  a 
piece  for  a  boy  of  thefe  years),  that  he  had  been 
ibme  time  in  love  with  Delia.  To  this  argument, 
this  fhort  reply  may  be  made  :  that  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  Mcfi'ala  Was  upon  his  Syrian  expedi- 
tion when  our  poet  was  left  behind  fick  in  Phx- 
acia  ;  and,  could  that  even  be  eftabliftied,  inftan-? 
ces  are  not  wanting  to  prove,  that  poems,  not  in- 
ferior to  the  third  elegy  of  the  firft  book,  have 
been  the  production  of  youths  not  much  older. 
L.  Valerius  Prudens  gained  the  prize  of  poetry, 
and  was  crowned,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  when 
only  thirteen  years  old  ;  Johannes  Secundus  was 
not  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  died  ;  and 
there  is  good  reafon  for  afTtrting,  that  Cardinal 
Rovera,  when  only  ten  years  of  age,  publifhed  at 
Pavia,  a  colle6i:ion  of  his  own  poems  ;  nav,  it  is  a 
fatft,  that  Cowley  printed  a  volume  of  poems,  all 
which  were  written  before  his  fifteenth  year. 

Well ;  l^ut,  fays  Vulpius,  it  is  not  t"  be  believed, 
that  Ovid,  who  was  fo  lludioU'*  of  the  memory  of 
Tibullus,  and  fo  minutely  exait  in  other  things  of 
lefs  moment,  would  have  puffed  by  an  event 
which  did  fuch  honour  to  his  own  birth,  had  Ti- 
bullus and  he  been  born  at  the  fame  time.  To 
this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  he  had  but  a  (hort 
acquaintance  with  our  poet,  as  he  himfeif  infornw 
us, 

rnec  avara  Tibullo 


Tempus  amicitix  fata  dedere  mex. 
[t  may,  however,  be  objeded,  fay  Douza  and  e- 
thers,  that  Domitius  Marfus  calls  Tibullus  a  youth 
when  he  died  : 

Te  quoque  Virgilio  comitem  non  xqua,  TibuUe, 

Mors  juvenem  compos  mifit  ad  lilyfios. 
Now  as  Marfus  lived  at  that  tmic,  Tibullus  muft 
have  died  when  twenty-four  i.r  twenty-five  ye^ra 
^Eiij 
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of  age,  and  thercfprt  inuft  Jiave  been  born  A.  U. 

C.  71C.  ■    '--       - 

To  this  it  may  be  oppcfed,  that  by  the  lav.'S  of 
Scrvius  Tullus,  the  Romans  coDfidcred  every  citi- 
zen as  zjuvinis  till  his  forty-fisth  year.  After 
that  time  inf^eed  they  called  them  Jiniores ;  and 
therefore,  as  TibuUus  was  only  forty-five  when  he 
died,  Marfus  might  call  him  jwuents.  Doubtltfs 
he  might,  according  to  the  Tullian  computation  ; 
but  then,  it  may  be  obferved,  that, Marfus  does 
rot  fay  that  TibuUus  died  the  fame  year  with 
Virgil,  i  e.  in  his  forty-fifth  year;  but  only,  that 
he  was  the  firfl  poet  who  died  after  him  :  and 
therefore  he  mulT:  either  have  been  out  of  the 
Q\i.i%  oi  jirvcnis  ;  or  born  in  710,  and  confequent- 
ly  then  oidy  twenty- five  or  twenty-fix  when  he 
died. 

But  had  our  author  been  fo  young,  Ovid  would 
not  have  emitted  that  circumfiance,  as  it  would 
have  greatly  added  tn  the  pathos  of  his  fjmous  e- 
lepy  on  his  death ;  efpecially  fmce,  in  that  very  \ 
poem,  he  mentions  the  youth  of  Catullus,  who,  by 
the  by,  was  upwards  of  forty  when  he  died,  con- 
trary to  the  common  opinion. 

Obvius  huic  venies,  hedera  juvenilia  cinvftus 
Tempore,' cum  Calva,  doifte  Catulle,  luo. 

This  argunler!^,  indeed,  is  of  moment ;  but  the 
fame  poet  affords  ibme  other  arguments  of  fliil 
};reater  weight  to  prove  that  Tibullus  could  not 
he  born  in  :io.  In  the  firft  place,  he  fays,  that 
our  poet  was  eminent  for  bis  reputation  as  a  wri- 
ter, v.'htn  Augudus  Csiar  was  prince, 

i jam  te  principe  notus  erat. 

that  is,  when  Cxfar  was  "  princeps  feRatu^;,"  after 
having  had  the  glorious  but  undeserved  title  of 
"  pater  patrix"  beflowed  on  him  by  MefTala  and 
the  fenate,  A.  U-  C.  727.  But  how  could  a  youth 
of  feventeen  be  known  as  a  poet  ?  The  anfwer 
to  this  has  in  part  been  anticipated;  and  when  we 
add,  that  Heirfius  reads  "  natus,"  it  rather  is  an 
argument  in  fuppgrr  of  TibuHus's  being  born  in 
710.  af  0(flavius  Csfar  and  Pedius  fucceeded 
Hirtius  and  Panfa  in  the  confulate.  It  muil;  here, 
St  the  fame  time,  be  conftfied,  that  Csefar  could 
not  be  flyled  '  priijceps,"  fur  lefs  "  princeps  fena- 
tus,"  for  being  made  conful  :  yet  could  even  this 
be  granted,  Hciulius's  reading  is  fupponed  by 
MS.  authority.         . 

But  the  argument  to  which  the  leafl  cbje<ftion 
can  be  made,  in  that  which  follows,  and  Ovid  fur- 
niflies  it.     It  runs  thus, 

Virgilium  vidi  tantum  ;  rec  avara  TibuL'o 
I'empus  amicitiar  fata  dt- dere  meas  : 

Eucceffor  fuit  hie  tibi,  Galle  ;   Prope rtius  illi ; 
Quartus  ab  bis  ferie  tern poris  ipfe  fui. 

.  .  T:riJ{.  Lib.  iv.  el.  10. 

That  is,  I  only  faw  Virgil,  and  the  cruel  fates  did 
rot  long  indulge  me  with  the  friendfhip  of  Tibiil- 
Jus.  He  (viz.  TibuUu,-),  was  thy  fucc^fTor,  Gal- 
ium;  Propertius followed  Oallus,  and,  in  order  of 
time,  1  myfclf  was  the  fourth.     Nov/,  as  Callus 
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was  born  A,  U.  C  ^>8r  ;  and  Propertiu',  by  his 
own  confeflion,  did  not  pi;t  on  the  "  toga  virilism 
till  after  the  divifion  of  the  municipal  land,  among 
the  veterans,  A.  U.  C.  7ii.  when  he  was  at  leaft 
fifteen;  Tibullus  mull  have  been  born  between 
the  year  681,  and  the  year  696,  that  is,  about  the 
year  690,  one  year  afier  Horace.  But  whymighc 
he  not  be  five  years  younger,  as  well  as  one  year? 
And  indeed,  as  this  corrcfponds  more  with  Mar- 
fus's  epigram,  it  ieenisas  likely  tliat  Tibullus  was 
born  695.  Some,  indeed,  obje>5t  to  the  quctation 
from  Ovid,  as  if  that  poet  meant  poetical  fame, 
or  the  drder  in  which  the  poets  he  there  mentions 
v/cre  known  to  the  world  by  their  writings;  and 
indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  former  pafTage  from 
Ovid,  fuch  a  fuggeflion  might  invalidate  the  arf- 
gument  upon  which  DoQza  chiefly  builds  his  opi- 
nion. 

But  (add  Douza,  and  the  refl  who  efpoufe  his 
opinion),  w'lat  if  we  can  prove,  from  Tibullus  him- 
felf,  that  he  v/as  not  born  A.  U.  C  710?  Had 
he  been  lb  yaung  when  fick  at  Corfu,  would  he 
not,  in  a  particular  uiaurier,  have  mentioned  it? 
And  would  not  a  youth  of  tv/enty-five  years,  have 
expreffed  himfelf  differently  in  the  poem  before  us 
from 

Et  nondum  cani  nigros  l.Tsfera  capilios 
Nee  venie  tardo  curva  fenedlapede. 

Befides,  in  his  panegyric,  which  we  know  was. 
written  732  (vide  1.  121,  &c.;  he  has  ti.e  follows 
ing  lines, 

nam  cura  novatur. 

Cum   memcr  ante   ados  feniper  dolor  admonet 
.  annos.    -. 

which  could  not  be  proper  from  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age.  Nay,  that  poem  itfelf,  though  infe- 
rior in  every  refpe(5l  to  his  elegiac  compofitionSj 
is  yet  too  great  a  work  for  one  fo  young.  And 
if  to  this  we  add,  that  in  this  puem  he  talks  of  the 
old  warrior  of  Arupinum,  and  of  his  having  at- 
tended Meffala  in  his  Pannonian  expedition;  and  it' 
we  confi-.ler,  that  this  expedition  tO(  k  place  A.  U. 
C.  7 J 8,  or  719.  it  mull  appear  that  710  could  not 
be  the  year  of  TibuHus's  birth,  and  that,  therefore, 
the    _        , 

Cum  cecedit  fato  conful  uterque  pari 
is  fpurious,  and  foifted  in  by  fome  IrbrarJan  from 
Ovid.  Nay,  Vulp'us  not  content  with  putting  a 
mark  of  reprobation  on  that  line,  even  fufpcds 
the  foilowii-.g  (  ne,  as  it  is,  according  to  him,  noc 
<;rly  languid,  but  interrupts  the  fciitence,  which 
is  complete  without  it. 

However  immaterial  thefe  remarks  may  ap- 
pear to  the  generality,  the  tranllator  hiipes  that 
the  critical  reader  will  pardon  their  length,  as 
they  may  be  found  of  fome  fcrvice  to  future  bio- 
graphers. 

Ver.  15.  Applet  unripe,  tvhat  folly  'tis  to  pull  .^"^ 
This  fcntimciit  would  anfwer  in  paltoral ;  and 
were  it  not  what  every  man  might  have  thought, 
it  might  be  laid,  that  Ovl^  had  almoit  uapfcriLbe4 
it.  ■  ^ 
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Quid  plenam  fraudas  vitem  crefcentibus  uvis  ? 

Pomacjuc  crudeli  veliis  acerba  manu? 

El   14.  Lib.  a, 
The  "  tolle  ctiptdiiictn  immitis  uvx"  of  Horace,  } 
,is  almoft  the  fame  ;  but  as  the  lyric   bard   in   the 
ode  where  he  ufes  thefe   expreflions  defcribes  la- 
iage  as  a  young  I'riflcing  heifer,  and  her  lover  as  a 
.bull,  the  metaphor  is  not  fo  happily  exadl. 

Ver.  17.  This  and  the   foregoing  thought  are 
thus  imitated  by  Mr.  Hammond  : 
No  fleakh  of  time  has  thinn'd  my  fiowinfj  hair, 

Nor  age  yet  bent  me  with  her  iron  hand  ; 
Ah  %vhy  lo  foon  the  tender  bloirom  tear  ? 

Ere  autumn  yet  the  ripen'd  fruit  demand. 
Ye  gods  who  dwell  in  gloomy  {hades  below, 

Now  flowjy  tread  your  melancholy  round  ; 
Now  wandering  view  the  baleful  rivers  flow. 

And  muring  hearken  to  their  folsmn  found  : 

O  let  me  ftill  enjoy  the  cheerful  day, 

Till  many  years  unheeded  o'er  mc  roll'd, 
Pleas'd  in  my  age  1  rriHe  life  away. 

And  tell  how  much  1  lov'd  ere  I  grew  old. 
The  whole  fourth  elegy,  from  which  thefe  flan- 
2as  are  taken,  is  an  improvement  upon  our  au- 
thor. In  the  original,  the  poet  joins  two  adjec- 
tives to  one  noun,  which  Servius,  in  his  notes  on 
Virgil,  blames  as  a  vice  in  writing;  and  yet  not 
only  inflances  of  this  may  be  ptoduced  from  the 
ancient  Roman  authors,  but  alfo  from  Lucretius, 
Cicero,  Ovid,  and  Virgil. 

'  Ver.  21.  That  man  fhould  be  fo  folicitous  for 
old  age,  is  really  aftonifhing,  when  We  coiiidcr, 
with  a  great  moral  poet, 

That  life  protraifted  Is  protraded  woe. 

Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  deftroy, 

And  {huts  up  all  the  palTages  of  joy : 

In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  feafons  pour, 

I'he  fruit  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower. 

With  liftkfs  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  ftore  ; 

He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  pleafe  no  more. 

Now  pall  the  ta{lelefs  meats,  and  joylefs  wines. 

And  luxury,  with  fighs,  her  flave  refigns. 

Appn  ach,  ye  minflrels,  try  the  foothing  flrain, 

And  yield  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain  ; 

No  fuund,  alas !   wquld  touch  th*  impervious  ear. 

Though    dancing    mou.itains  witnejb'd    Orpheus 

near  : 
Nor  lute,  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend, 
Nor  fwfccter  mufic  of  a  virfucus  friend  ; 
Bat  everlalling  didlates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perveiftrly  grave,  or  pofitively  wrong  : 
The  ftill  returning  tale,  and  lingering  jcft. 
Perplex  the  fawning  niece  and  pamper'd  guefl. 
While  growing  hopes  fcarcc   awe   the  gathering 
And  fcarce  a  legacy  can  bribe  to  hear ;        [fneer. 
The  watchful  jjuel^-'  fli'l  hint  the  laft  offence, 
The  daughter's  petulance,  the  Icn's  expence  ; 
Improve  his  heady  rage  with  treacherous  {kill. 
And  mould  his  /.afijons,  till  they  m?ke  his  will. 
Unnumber'd  maladies  his  joiiits  UiVade, 
Lay  fiege  to  life,  and  prel'-,  th-^  I'lre  blockade  : 
But  unextinguilh'd  avarice  It  ''  r^  m.iiins. 
And  dreaded  lolTcs  agjjravate  his  pams; 
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He  turn«,  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands. 

His  bonds  of  debt,  and  morfgages  of  lands; 

Or  views  his  cofTers  with  fufpicinus  eyes, 

Unlocks  l-.is  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 

But  grant  the  virtues  of  a  tempsrate  prime, 

Blefs  with  an  aje  exempt  from  fcorn  or  crime  j 

An  age  that  mehs  in  uupercciv'd  ifecay. 

And  glides  in  modeft  innocence  a«ay  : 

Whofe  peaceful  days  benevolence  endears, 

Whofe  nights  congratulating  confciciice  cheers  ; 

The  general  favourite,  as  the  general  friend  : 

Such  age  there  is,  and  who  could  wifli  its  end? 

Yet  ev'n  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings. 

To  prefs  the  weary  minute;'  flagging  wings  : 

New  fcrrow  rifes  as  tb.e  day  returns; 

A  fifter  fickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns; 

Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  fable  bier, 

Ni)w  iacerute-d  friendfliip  claims  a  tear. 

Year  chafes  year,  decay  purfues  decay. 

Still  drops  fome  joy  fr(  m  withering  life  away; 

New  forms  arife,  and  different  views  engage, 

Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  flage, 

Till  pitying  nature  figiis  the  luft  releafe. 

And  bids  afHi(5ted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  thefe  await, 

Who  ftt  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  fate  ; 

From  Lydia's  monarch  fliould  the  iearch  defcend, 

By  3olon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end. 

In  life's  lafl  icene  what  prodigies  furprife, 

Fears  nf  the  brave,  and  lollies  of  the  wife  ; 

From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  flreams  of  dotage 

And  Swift  expires  a  Uriv'ler  and  a  fliow.      [flow. 

Its  great  beauty  will,  it  is  prefumed,  excufe  the 
length  of  this  quotation. 

Ver.  a6.  Swimmirg  was  much  praflifed  by  the 
Romans;  an  exercife  which  they,  as  a  military 
people,  found  ferviceable  to  them  on  many  ac- 
counts, and  which  Britons,  both  on  that  account, 
and  as  a  naval  people,  would  do  well  to  pradtife 
more ;  for  as  the  poet  of  the  feafons  fings, 

This  is  the  purefl:  exercife  for  health, 
Tht  kind  rt^freflicr  of  the  fummer  heats; 
Nor  when  cold  winter  keens  the  brightening flooij 
Would  J,  weak-fhivering,  linger  on  the  brink. 
Thu-i  life  redoubles,  and  is  oft  preferv'd 
Ey  the  bold  fvvimmer,  in  the  fwift  illapfe 
Of  accident  difaflrous.     Hence  the  limbs 
Kiiit  into  force  ;  and  the  fame  Roman  arm 
That  rofe  vicSforious  o'er  the  conquer'd  earth, 
Firfl  learn'd,  while  tender,  to  fubdue  the  wave. 
E'en  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  fecret  fymjrathetic  aid. 

Summer. 

Ver.  28.  TibuIIus  was  as  warm  in  his  friend- 
fliip  as  in  his  love  ,  and  certainly,  if  the  hwe  of 
fame  is  ever  allowable,  the  wifhrn^^-  to  be  remem- 
bcred  after  death,  by  one's  fiicnds,  is  highly  na- 
tural.    The 

ObiitU!.  meorum,  oblivifcendus  et  illis. 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  fjrgot, 
of  fome  aiifh'  rs,   is  too  mifanthropiLil     for  the 
love  of  lame  bciij^  natural  to  man,  and  the  fourco 
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from  whence  have  Tprung  moft  of  the  good  ac 
tions  which  have  aftonifhed  or  benefited  humtni 
ty,  the  trana..tor  cannot  join  ifiue  with  thufe  who 
condemn  its  esertion. 

Ver.  31.  I  he  old  Scholiaft  on  Statin?,  whofe 
comment  Barthius  had  in  his  poff^flio;),  calls 
blood,  honty,  and  milk,  the  barquet  of  the  infer- 
nal powers,  "  inf.iorum  paftus."  But  this  paf- 
lage  iii  our  poet  Qiows,  that  wine  was  alfo  part  of 
thri.-  cheer. 

Black  cattle  were  the  only  viiSIms  facrificed  to 
the  "  dij  inferni  "  The  ancients,  fay  the  critics, 
generally  offered  to  their  gods,  thofe  bcails  which 
they  were  fuppofed  to  hold  in  the  greateft  ab- 
horrence. When  they  facrificed  to  the  infernal 
powers,    they  turned   their    palms    downwards. 


Ther--  arc  two  or  three  inflanccs  in  the  legendary 
part  of  the  Roman  ftory,  of  the  celling  of  plagues 
at  Rome,  npon  immolating  on  the  altars  of  Pluto 
and  Proferj  ine.  Pluto's  altars  at  Tarentum  were 
chiefly  remarkable  for  miracles  of  this  kind.  Thefe 
facrifices,  which  in  time  gave  rife  to  the  feculaf 
games,  the  jubilee  of  Paganifm,  were  performed 
in  the  evening ;  as  thofe  to  the  celeftial  powers 
were  in  the  morning.  The  priafts  were  fprinkled 
with  water,  when  offerings  were  made  to  the  in- 
fernal deities.  See  the  old  Scjioliifl  on  the  fourth 
Klhmian  ode  of  Pindar.  And  it  is  certain  from 
Homer  (Iliad  ix.  lin.  36  i.)  that  thofe  who  ad- 
drslTeQ  thefe  powers,  fell  on  their  knees  whea 
they  prayed  to  them. 
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Come,  Bacch!3s,  come  !  fo  may  the  myfKc  vine 

And  verdant  ivy  round  thy  temples  twine  ! 

My  pains,  the  anguilh  I  endure,  remove ; 

Oft  haft  thou  vanquifh'd  the  fierce  pangs  of  love. 

Hafle,  boy,  with  old  Falernian  crown  the  bowl, 

In  the  gay  cordial  let  me  drench  my  foui. 

Hence,  gliiomy  care  1   I  give  you  to  the  wind ; 

The  god  of  fancy  frolics  in  my  mind  ! 

My  dear  companions  !  favour  my  dcfign, 

i^t's  drown  our  fenfes  all,  in  rofy  wine  1  10 

Comfianicn. 
Thofe  may  the  fair  with  praAIs'd  guile  abufe, 
"Who,  fourly  wile,  the  gay  difpute  refufe  ; 
The  jolly  god  can  checrfulncfs  impart. 
Enlarge  the  foul,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 
X,over. 
Btit  love  the  monfters  of  the  wood  can  tame, 
The  wildeft  tygers  own  the  powerful  flame  ; 
He  bends  the  fluhborn  to  his  awful  fway. 
And  melts  mfenfibility  away  : 
So  wide  the  reign  of  love  ! 

Compan:9n. 

Wine,  wine,  dear  boy  ' 
Can  any  here  in  empty  goblets  joy.'  zo 

No,  no,  the  god  can  never  difapprove. 
That  thofe  who  praife  him  fliould  a  bumper  love. 
What  terror?  arto  his  brow  ?  the  goblet  drain  : 
To  be  too  fober  is  to  be  profane  ! 
Her  fon,  who  mock'd  his  rites.  Agave  tore. 
And  furious  fcatter'd  round  the  yelling  fhorc! 
Such  fears  be  far  from  us,  dread  god  of  wine  ! 
Thy  rites  we  honour,  we  are  wholly  thine  1 
But  let  the  fober  wretch  thy  vengeance  prove  : 

Or  her  whom  all  my  lufferings  cannot  move  !  50 
— What  pray'd  I  rafhly  for  ?  my  madding  prayer, 
Ye  winds,  dirperfe,  unratified,  in  air : 


For  though,  my  love  !  I'm  blotted  from  your  fool, 
Serenely  rife  your  days,  ferenely  roll ! 

Companion. 
The  love-fick  flruggle  paft,  again  be  gay : 
Come  crown'd  with  rofcs,  let's  drink  down  the 
day  ! 

Let'tr. 
Ah  me  !  loud-hughing  mirth  how  hard  to  feign  '. 
When  doom'd  a  vi(5tim  to  love's  dreadful  pain  : 
How  forc'd  the  drunken  catch,  the  Imiling  jeft, 
When  black  lolicitude  annoys  the  brcafl !  40 

Cctrfcmicn. 
Complaints,  away  !    the  blithfome  gnd  of  wine 
Abhors  to  hear  his  genuine  votaries  whine. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Lover, 
You,  Ariadne !  on  a  coafl  unknown, 
The  perjiir'd  Thefeiis  wept,  and  wept  alone  ; 
But  Icarii'd  Catullus,  in  insniortal  flrains, 
Has  fuug  his  bafcncfs,  und  has  wept  your  pains. 


Thrice  happy  they,  v/h"  hear  experience  call. 
And  fhuii  the  precipice  where  others  fall. 
When  the  fair  clafps  you  to  her  bread,  beware, 
Nor  truft  her,  by  her  eyes  although  (he  fwear ;  50 
Not  though,  to  drive  fufpicion  from  your  breaft, 
Or  love's  foft  queen,  or  Juno  fhe  attcft ; 
No  truth  the  women  know  ;  their  looks  are  lies. 

I.O'vsr. 
Yet  Jove  connives  at  amorous  perjuries. 
Hence  forious  thoughts  I  then  why  do  1  complain  ? 
The  lair  are  licenc'd  by  the  gods  to  feign. 
i  Yet  would  the  gnardisn  powers  of  gentle  love, 
i  Ihis  once  inJuIgtnt  to  my  wiflics  prove. 
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«X? 


Each  day  we  then  (hould  laugh,  and  talk,  and  toy, 
And  pals  each  night  in  Hymeneal  joy.  60 

O  let  my  paflioii  fix  thy  taithlefs  heart  I 
For  dill  I  love  thet,  faithlels  as  thou  art ! 
Bacchui  tie  Naiad  loves;  then  hafte,  ny  boy  ! 
A'ly  wine  to  temper  cooler  ftreams  emj'loy. 
What  thou^jii  the  fmiiing;  beard  Nea;ra  ilies, 
And  in  a  rival's  arms  perfidious  lies, 


The  live-long  night,  all  flecplefs,  muft  I  whine  t 
Not  1— 

Companion. 
Quick,  fervaiits !  bring  us  ftrongcr  wine. 

Lover. 
Now  Syrian  odours  fceiit  the  feftal  room,       jp 
Let  rofy  garlands  on  our  foreheads  bloom. 
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We  have  feen,  with  what  cruelty  Nexra  had 
treated  her  lover,  all  his  endeavours  to  fix  her 
folely  his,  having  proved  hitherto  incfTttftual. 
But  his  mifery  being  now  extreme,  fome  remedy 
muft  be  attempted;  and  wine,  by  the  joint  appro- 
bation of  antiquity,  being  eftetmed  the  certain 
antidote  of  afflidion,  his  friends  ftrongly  recom- 
mended his  making  an  experiment  of  its  virtues  : 
he  follows  their  advice,  and  begins  the  prcfent 
elegy  with  an  addrefs  to  the  god  of  wine,  in  full 
confidence  of  his  being  able  to  free  him  from  his 
amorous  inquietude. 

This  poem,  which  is  one  continued  ftruggle  be- 
tween the  gowers  of  love  and  wine,  but  in  which 
the  latter  triumphs  over  the  former,  the  tranlla- 
tor  has  thrown  into  a  dialogue  between  the  lover 
and  one  of  his  boon  companions.  This  gives  it  a 
more  fpirited  air,  but  does  not  entirely  remove  all 
its  obfcurities ;  and  hence  the  tranflatcr  has  been 
led  to  believe,  that  it  is  imperfedl;  unlefs  with 
fome  judicious  critics,  it  is  fuppofed,  that  as  the 
author  was  agitated  with  a  diverfity  of  pafTions  at 
the  time  of  his  compofing  it,  fo  the  hyperbaton 
and  diforderly  connedion  was  the  refult  of  judi- 
cious choice,  and  not  the  fault  cf  imperfedion. 

In  fome  editions  this  elegy  is  improperly  fplit 
into  two. 

Ver.  I.  — -/o  may  the  myflic  •vine.']  Why  myflic  .' 
Becaufe  thofe  who  were  initiated  in  the  myfteries 
of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  carried  ihyrft,  round  which 
were  twifted  vine  branches ;  or,  becaufe  thefe  who 
aflifted  at  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  wore  vine  gar- 
lands. See  a  defcription  of  thefe  frantic  ceremo- 
nies in  the  fixth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorpbofis, 
ver.  587. 

Ver  a.  Bacchus  wore  grapes  on  his  horns.  See 
notes  on  the  firft  elegy  of  the  fecond  book;  and 
ivy  round  his  temples. 

Cur  hedera    cinda    eft  ?    hedera   eft  gratiflima 
Baccho  : 
Hoc  que  que  cur  ita  fit,  dicere  nulla  mora  eft. 
Nyfiades  Nymphas,  puerum  quxrente  noverca, 
Hanc  frondcm  cuuis  appoiuere  novis. 

Lib.  iii.  Fajl.  "ver.  769. 

But  Conftantius  Cafar,  in   the  eleventh  book  of 
hia  CieopoD,  fays,  that  Bacchys  loved  the  ivy  be- 


caufe his  favourite  boy  Ciftus  was  tnetamorphored 
into  that  plant.     Broekb. 

The  true  reafon  however  feems  to  have  b-en, 
that  the  ancients  thought  ivy  chaplets  had  a 
power  of  preventing  intoxication. 

Thofe  who  conquered  in  poetical  contefts,  had, 
of  old,  a  wreath  of  ivy  beftowed  upon  them. 
Andreas  Alciatus  gives  the  following  reafon  for 
it  : 

Ha«d  quaquam  arefcens   heders    eft   arbufiuU, 
Ciffo 
Quae  puero  Bacchum  dona  dedifTe  ferunt : 
Erranunda,  procax,  auratis,  fulva  corymhis, 

lixterius  viridis,  cstera  pallor  habet. 
Hinc  aptis  vates  cingunt  fua  tempora  fertis; 
Palefcunt  ftudiis,  laus  diuturna  viret. 

Emb    iO^m 

Ver.  15.  The  two  great  Italian  paftoral  pcett 
have  enlarged  upon  this  thought  in  their  tragi* 
comedies. 

Van  le  tigre  in  amore 

Ama  il  lecn  luperbo,  &c.  AmynU 

Rugge  il  leon  al  bofco 
Ne  quel  rugito  e  d'ira 
Cofi  d'amor  fofpira,  &c.  Paji.  Fid». 

Ver.  21.  When  the  gods  appeared  in  anger  to 
mortals,  they  were  fuppofed  to  become  much 
taller  than  ufual.  Thus  Ceres,  when  fhe  appeared 
to  Eryfychtcn,  who  had  violated  her  facred  grove, 
trod  indeed  on  the  ground,  but  with  her  head  Ihe 
touched  the  ikies. 

Accfcaltip  3'  aipmlot,  &C. 

Caltini.  Hymn,  in  Cerer.  ver  58, 

Ver.  43.  Penthus,  King  of  Thebes,  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  his  mother  and  the  other  M^e^ades,  for 
having  ridiculed  the  newly-introduced  orgies  of 
Bacchus,  See  Ovid,  Met.  lib.  iii.  and  Theocritus, 
Idyll.  26.     See  alfo  the  Bax,^a(  of  Euripides. 

Ver.  29.  This  is  a  fine  inftance  of  amorous  irre- 
folution;  and  the  prayer  the  poet  puts  up  to 
Heaven  for  the  happinefs  of  his  inconttant  fair, 
makes  us  ^compafiTionate  him  more,  than  if  h» 
had  broke  out  into  the  tnoll  direful  esecrations. 
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Taffo  hss  given  us  a  no  lefs  beautiful  inftance 
of  this  pafTionate  figure  in  his  Gierufalem.  Liberal. 
Canto  XX.  where  Armida,  being  abandoned  by  Ri- 
naldo,  breathes  fury  and  revenge  ;  and,  purfuing 
him  through  the  ranks  of  the  battle,  aims  an  ar- 
row at  his  heart ;  but  fcarce  had  the  {haft  left  the 
bow,  when  returning  love  compelled  her  to  wifli 
it  might  mifs  its  aim  : 

Lo  ftral  volo  ;  ma  con  lo  ftral,  un  veto 
Subito  ufci,  chc  vada  il  copo  a  voto. 

Swift  flies  the  fhaft,  as  fwiftly  flies  her  prayer 
That  all  its  vehemence  be  fpent  in  air. 

Sfence. 

Such  fudden  changes  of  pafllon  give  a  vafl  energy 
to  poetical  compofitions.  They  are  frequent  in 
the  elegiac  poets  :  but  no  inftancc  of  this  kind 
ever  afforded  the  tranflator  more  pleafure  than 
the  following  of  Lotichius,  who  dtfiring  his  de- 
ceafed  miftrefs's  fhade  often  to  appear  to  him, 
fuddenly  checks  himfelf : 

•Quid  precorimprudens .'  non  fas  ita  vellepriumve 

Otia  fint  cineri,fit  fopor  ufque  tuo. 
Et  tumulum  myrti  virides,  &  amaricus  ornet ; 

Et  fedeat  cuftos  ad  tua  bulla  Venus. 

B.  iii.  El.  3. 

Ver.  37.  This  double  pafllon  is  aptly  termed 
diffimulation,  by  Mr  Spence,  in  his  ingenious  Ob- 
fervations  on  Pope's  Odyffey.  Such  figures  are 
viewed  in  a  jufter  light,  when  we  lo<ik  upon  them 
as  naturally  expreflive  of  what  we  feel  within  ua, 
than  when  we  regard  them  only  as  the  artful  ma- 
chineries of  writing. 

Ver.  43.  Catullus  is  here  called  learned  ;  and 
antiquity,  with  one  confent,  beftows  upon  him 
that  diftingu:(hed  epithet.  He.  certainly  under- 
flood  the  Greek  language,  and  tranllated,  with 
fome  apphufe,  Callimachus's  beautiful  poem  on 
Berenice's  hair  :  but  his  verflun  from  Sappho  is 
very  indifferent.  Yet  thefc  perhaps  obtained  him 
the  reputation  of  learning  ;  or  perhaps  it  arofe 
from  his  frequent  ufe  of  cramp  words.  Men  are 
often  called  learned,  even  now-a-dayj,  for  no  bet- 
ter reafons.  .The  tranllator,  however,  is  not  of  opi- 
nion, tl'.at  he  merited  that  diflindiion,  fo  much  at 
lead  as  feme  of  his  Roman  predeceffcrs.  Nay, 
are  not  the  bed  critics  row  agreed,  that  had  all 
his  poems  perilhed,  the  world  would  have  been  at 
no  very  great  loA,  except  for  the  piece  here  al 
luded  to,  his  £pithalamium  on  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
^d  one  or  two  more  ? 

The  nioft  rerrj^rkable  part  of  Catullus's  charac- 
ter i-,  the  freedom  with  which,  in  his  writings,  he 
attacked  Julius'  Caefar,  at  a  time  when  he  was  the 
fovercign  mailer  of  the  world.  T  hat  great,  bu: 
Tvicktd  Roman, underftood  the  importanceof  hav- 
ing the  men  of  abilities  and  learning  on  his  fide, 
and  therefore  invited  the  poet  tofupwith  liim  on 
the  right  his  Pafquin  was  publiflied.  Could  the  poet 
fatiriz--  after  fuch  an  adl  of  condefcenfiOn  ?  Somc- 
t/iing  of  the  fame  kind  is  alfo  told  us,  of  that  mod 
conlun.mate  of  politicians,  Philip,  who  more  than 
paved  the  way  for  his  fon's  cor.qutIl  of  the  Eafl. 


S  TIBULLUS. 

See  Dr.  Leland's  excellently  written  Life  of  that 
monarch. 

In  the  poem  which  Tibullus  here  had  in  his  eye, 
there  is  an  exquifite  ftroke  of  nature,  where  Ari- 
adne runs  into  the  fea,  as  if  to  reach  Thefcus,  wh» 
was  failing  off. 

Turn  tremuli  falls  adverfas  percurrere  in  undus 
Mollia  nundata;  tollentem  tegmina  furs,  &c. 

Ovid  has  written  on  the  fame  fubjecft  but  there 
is  more  real  beauty  in  the  pathetic  exclamations 
and  frantic  behaviour  of  Catallus's  Ariadne,  thaa 
in  the  witty,  but  unaffcded  epiflle  of  Nafo. 

There  appears  no  conne<5lion  between  this  ftor^ 
of  Ariadne,  and  what  either  goes  before  or  fol- 
lows it.  But  if  the  tranllator  durft  venture  upoa 
a  tranfpofition,  he  would  join 

-Thrice  happy  they, 

and  fo  on,  to 

Hence,  ferious  thoughts  I 

to  the  forty-fecond  line,  and  make  it  part  of  the 
advice  which  our  poet's  companion  gave  him. 
The  manner  of  difpofmg  and  connecfting  thefe 
verfes,  would  make  the  ftory  of  Ariadne  appear 
as  part  of  Tibullns's  anfwer,  by  which  he  would 
infinuate,  that  if  the  women  were  deceitful,  the 
men  are  not  much  better,  as  witnefs  the  treat- 
ment whicli  Thefeus,  whom  they  all  deemed  a 
hero,  gave  Ariadne. 

Ver.  50.  The  common  editions  read 

Junonemque  fuam,  perque  fuam  venerem. 

But  Broekhufius  is  of  opinion  that  Tibullus  wrote 

Junonemque  fuam,  per  Venercmque  fuam, 

and  produces  feveral  inllances  of  his  ufing  the 
'■'■  que"  in  that  manner.  He  clofes  his  quotations 
on  that  fubjcifl  with  the  following  fentence, 
which  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  verbal  critic  : 
"  Hsec  paismonibus  noftris  exila  vidcbuntur,  ne- 
qne  latis  digna  in  quibus  otium  ponatur :  mihi 
vero,  quiE  mea  eft  humil^tas,  nihil  exile  habetur, 
quod  faciat  ad  inluftrationem  fermonis  Latini." 

Ver.  J  I.  Female  infidelity  has  been  a  common 
topic  of  inve<5llve  with  the  wits  of  all  ages;  and 
yet,  had  they  looked  into  their  own  conduft  with 
the  fame  virulent  penetration,  they  would  have 
found  that  the  lion  made  a  jull  obfervation  to  the 
man,  who  vauntingly  fhowed  him  a  pidlure 
wherein  one  of  the  lion-kind  was  reprefentcd  as 
conqsered  by  a  man,  when  that  monarch  of  the 
w(»ds  faid,  "  We  lions  are  not  painters." 

Ver.  3  a.  Plato  affigns  a  whimfical  reafon  for 
Jupiter's  good-nature  in  this  affair  ;  the  pleafures 
(fays  he)  are  infants,  incapable  of  underftanding 
and  judgment,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  puniAi- 
meiit  for  perjury,  or  breach  of  promife. 

Ver.  59.  "  Nobis  merenti,"  in  the  original,  as 
Broekhufius  obfcrvcs,  is  an  elegant  Grascifm 
(archaifmus),  which  Terence  and  the  mod  cor*c«5b 
Roman  poets  have  admitted.  There  are  many 
fuch  Grcecifms  in  both  Milton  and  Shakfpeare ; 
the  former,  no  doubt,  thought  the  joining  a  fia-> 
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gular  with  a  plural  an  elegance  ;  but  it  is  a  queftion  ;  On  this  delightful  land  ;  nor  herb,  fruit,  flower, 
whether  the  inflances  of  this  kind  which  occur  in  I'Glift'ring  with  dew  :  nor  fragrance  after  (bowers  ; 
the  tragic  bard  are   not  the  eifecft  of  chance,  or  '  Nor  grateful  evening  mild  ;  nor  filcnt  night, 

With  this  her  folemn  bird ;  nor  walk  by  moon, 
Or  glittering  flar-light,  without  thte  is  fweet. 
This  quotation  Mr.  Addlfon  has  infcrted  in  one  of 
the  Tatlcrs  (No.  1 14.),  and  indeed  Mr,  Mifon 
makes  this  turn  on  words  charaderiftical  of  Mil- 
ton's manner,  in  that  beautiful  poem  of  his,  inti- 
tuled Mufaeus. 

Various  this  peaceful  fcene,  this  mineral  roof; 
'J  his  'femblance  meet  of  coral,  ore,  and  fhell; 
Thefe  pointed  cryftah  fair,  'mid  each  obfcure 
Bright  gliftering  ;  all  thefc  flowly-dripping  rills. 
That  tinkling  ftray  amid  the  cooly  cave. 
Yet  not  this  variouspeaceful  fcene,  wiih  this 
Its  mineral  roof,  nor  this  afTeaiblajje  meet 
Of  coral, ore,  and  {hell;  nor  'mid  th'  obfcure 
Thefe  pointed  cryftals  glittering  fair;  nor  rills 
That  ftraying  tinkle  through  the  cooly  cave. 
Deal  charms  more  various  to  the  "-aptur'd  fenfe, 
I'han  thy  mellifluous  lay. 

Ver.  61.  Bacchus  was  brought  up  by  the 
nymphs;  which,  fayi  Vulpius,  is  a  poetical  fig- 
ment, fignifying  that  wine  ought  to  be  mixed 
with  water. 

A;  Nvf/.(fiai  <rev  Viaxy^ii  Or   5*  ZTv^i  nXaf  0  kV^o; 

TuviKx  <r>)»  'Nu/i^xis  (iM//.its  ^1X0;,  j)v  St  yj»  n^/nt 

Ay^Xoyua. 
E  cincere  ut  Bacchum  nymphae  celTere  (orores, 

Membraque  lavarunt  fonte  perennis  aquas, 
Jundtus  amicitia  eft  Nymphis      Si  forte  repellas, 

Natum  de  flammis  expersere  Deura. 

And  Plato,  in  his  poetical  language,  calls  the  mix- 
ing of  wine  with  water,  the  taming  a  mad  god 
with  a  fober  one. 

Ver.  68.  "  Jam  dudura"  in  the  original,  fays 
Brockhufius,  ''  formula  verufta  de  tempore  non 
longo  m  re  prafente  &.  fcriptoribus  elegantibus 
adamata." 

Feflus  obferves,  that  the  boon  companions  of  old 
ufed  fometimes  to  tie  birds  to  their  garlands,  not 
only  to  amufe  themfelves  with  their  fongs,  but 
aifo  to  be  kept  awake  by  their  pecking  ;  fo  inge- 
nious were  they  in  the  article  of  drinking  I 

The  garlands  ufed  at  firft  upon  thefe  occafions, 
were  made  of  fine  wool :  and  therefore  Theocri- 
tus calls  them  tio;  aiurot.  the  flower  of  the  (beep. 

Parfley,  rofes,  ivy,  &c  came  afterwards  to  be 
worn;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  introdudlion 
of  eflences  in  drinking,  the  topers  of  antiquity 
were  indebted  to  the  fair  fex.  Lipfius  has  givea 
us  the  "  leges  convivales"  of  the  ancients. 


fault  of  tranfcribers,  &c.  This  pentameter  is 
the  only  turn  on  words  to  be  found  in  Tibullus. 
When  fparincjly  admitted,  fuch  turns  are  doubtlefs 
beauties.  Mr.  Dryden  makes  Virgil  the  parent 
of  this  elegance  in  comnofition  :  that  critic,  how . 
ever,  is  miftaken,  as  Homer  has  a  turn  on  the 
words,  11.  20,  where  HecSorfays,  that  at  all  events 
he  will  attack  Achilles : 

XKi  II  ■nfu^i  ^ii^a.;  ioixtv 
E/  w^i  ^upa,s  loiKf  fiivos  xi(avi  eiB}joa, 

Not  from  yon  boafter  fhall  your  chief  retire. 
Not  though  his  heart  were  fteel,  his  hands  were 

fire  : 
That  fire,  that  fteel,  your  Hedor  fhould  with- 

ftand. 
And  brave  the  vengeful  heart,  asd  dreadful  hand- 
So  very  attentive  was  Mr.  Pope  not  to  lofe  any 
of  the  beauties  of  his  original.  And  if  Mr.  Dry- 
den (Dedicat.  to  Juvenal)  had  looked,  he  would 
have  found  that  Catullus  ufed  this  charm  in  writ- 
ing before  Virgil. 

Ut  flos  in  feptis  fecretus  nafcitur  hortis, 
Ignotus  pecori,  nullo  convulfus  aratro, 
Qiieni  mulcent  aur^e,  firmat  fol,  educat  imber  : 
Multi  ilium  pueri,  muKse  optavere  puellK  : 
Idem  cum  tenui  carptus  dtfloruit  ungui, 
NuUi  ilium  pueri,  nuUx  optavere  puellx. 
Sic  virgo  dum  inta(5la  manet,  dum  cara  fuis  eft. 
Cum  caftum  amiCt  pollulo  corpore  florem, 
Nee  pueris  jucunda  manet,  nee  cara  putlHs. 

Carm.  Nup     60. 

It  mud  indeed  be  owned,  that  Virgil  and  Ovid 
more  frequently  ufe  turns,  hotu  on  words  and 
thoughts.  Neither  is  Milton  wholly  dcftitute  of 
that  beauty,  though  Mr.  Dryden  fayt,  he  could  find 
rone  fi^ch  in  his  poems,  as  witnefs  the  follow- 
ing charming  verfes,  where  Eve  addrtffes  our  ge- 
neral anceftor  : 

With  thee  converfing,  I  forget  all  time  ! 
All  feafons,  and  their  change,  all  plcafe  alike. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rifing  fweet 
With  charm  of  earliefl  birds  .  pleafant  the  fun, 
When  firfl  on  this  delightful  land  he  fpreads 
His  orient  beams,  on  herb,  tree,  fruit,  and  flower 
Glift'ring  with  dew ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  fott  fhowcrs;  and   fweet  the  coming  on 
Qf  grateful  evening  mild;  then  filent  night. 
With  this  her  folemn  bird,  and  thi?  fair  moon, 
And  thefe  the  gems  of  heaven,  her  Uarry  train  : 
But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  Ihc  afccnds 
With  charm  of  earlift  birds ;  nor  rifing  fun 
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Xo  yoU  my  tongue  eternal  fealty  fwore, 

My  lips  the  deed  with  confcious  rapture  own  ; 

A  fickle  libertine  (  rove  no  more, 

You  only  pleafe,  and  lovely  leem  alone. 

The  numerous  beauties  that  gay  Rome  can  boaft, 
With  you  compar'd,  arc  uglinefs  at  bed  ; 

•n  me  their  bloom  and  pra(5tis'd  fmiles  are  loft, 
Drive    then,    my  fair  !    fufpicioii    from  your 
bread. 

Ah  no  '  fufpicion  is  the  teft  of  love  : 
I  too  dread  rivals,  I'm  fufpicious  grown  ; 

Your    charms    the    moft    infenfate    heart   muft 
move ; 
Would  you  were  beauteous  in  my  eyes  alone! 

I  want  not  man  to  envy  my  fweet  fate, 
1  little  care  that  others  think  me  bleft; 

Of  happy  conquefls  let  the  coxcomb  prate  '. 
Vain-glorious  vaunts  the  filent  wile  deteft. 

Supremely  pleas'd  with  you,  my  heavenly  fair ! 

In  any  tracklefs  delert  I  could  dwell; 
From  our  recefs  your  fmiles  would  banilh  care, 

Your  eyes  give  luftre  to  the  midnight  cell. 


For  various  converfe  I  fliould  long  no  more, 
Tlic  blithe,  the  moral,  witty,  and  fovtre; 

Its  vaiious  attsarc  her's,  whom  I  adore; 
She  can  dtprcfs,  exalt,  inilrudl:,  and  cheer. 

Should  mighty  J  we  fend   down   from  heaven  a 
maid. 

With  Venus'  ceftus  zon'd,  my  faith  to  try, 
(So,  as  1  truth  declare,  me  Juno  aid  !) 

For  you  I'd  fcorn  the  charmer  of  the  Iky. 

But  hold  I  you're  mad  to  vow,  unthinking  fool  ! 

Her  bou'.idiefsfway you're  m;id  to  let  her  knowt 
Safe  from  alarms,  fhe'U  treat  you  as  a  tool — 

Ah,  babbling  tongue  !  from  thee  what  mifchiefs 
flow! 

Yet  let  her  ufe  me  with  negleft,  difdain  ; 

In  all,  fubfervient  to  her  will  I'll  prove ; 
Whate'cr  1  feel,  her  flave  I'll  flill  remain, 

Who  {brinks  from  forrow,  cannot  be  in  love  ! 

Imperial  queen  of  blifs  1  with  fetters  bound, 
I'll  fit  me  down  before  your  holy  fane; 

You  kindly  heal  the  conllant  lover's  wound, 
Th'  incouflant  torture  with  increafe  of  pain. 
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Although  this  poem  is  ufually  publiflied  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  yet  as  fome  old  critics" 
affert,  that  TibuUus  wrote  only  three  books  of 
elegies,  and  as  this  piece,  in  the  opinion  of  Broek- 
hufius,  has  all  the  marks  of  TibuUian  legitimacy, 
the  tranflator  has  taken  the  liberty  to  place  it  here  ; 
not  ftriiUy  rendered,  but  more  paraphraflically, 
as,  in  his  opinion,  better  fuited  to  the  genius  of 
the  alternate  llanza.  What  induced  the  tranfla- 
tor to  turn  paraphrafl  with  this  elegy,  was,  that 
though  the  critics  unanimoufly  afcribed  it  to  Ti- 
blluus,  yet  did  he  think,  that  the  thoughts  had 
rot  that  fimplicity,  which  conftitutes  one  of  the 
charadcriftical  beauties  of  our  poet.  And  though 
TibuUus  is  mentioned  in  the  poem,  no  argument 
can  thence  be  drawn  of  it  being  the  work  of  our 
poet,  a'i  in  after-times,  thofe  who  excelled  in 
elegy  afFeded  to  ftylc  themfelves  TibuUus  :  and  it 
is  known  that  Nero  uftd  to  call  the  poet  Nervaby 
that  appellation. 


Ver.  II.   Y'our  thartm  the  moji  infenfate  heart  mufi 
move ; 
IVould  you  "Wire  charming  in  my  eyci  alone  .'^ 

This,  exclamis  the  polite  Dutch  commenta- 
tor, is  rufticity  itfelf !  For  what  more  cruel,  to 
a  line  woman,  could  he  wifli,  than  that  fhe  fiiould 
pleafe  one  man  ouly  ?  And  what  do  the  ladies  aim 
at,  in  all  their  finery  and  variety  of  drefs,  but  to 
appear  amiable  even  to  thofe  whom  they  neither 
can,  nor  wifh  to  love  ? 

DeleiSant  etiam  cartas  prseconia  formac* 

And  what  woman  did  you  ever  fee,  however  vile 
and  wretched,  whofe  face  or  perfon  you  dared,  in 
her  own  prefence,  to  contemn  with  impunity  ;  or 
who  thought  herfelf  ugly  ?  Beauty  they  prefer  to 
life  itfelf ;  and  death  they  view  without  difmay,  if 
they  carry  their  charms  along  with  theiu^  Thus 
far  Broekhufiu". 

D'Urley,  who  was  the  firft,  that  gave  the 


NOTES   ON   ELEOY   VII. 


Ficnch  an  iJea  of  paftoral  romance,  has  copied 
tl»i«  thoujjht  of  our  author;  and,  indeed,  it  bccrcr 
liiifed  fuch  languid  unnatural  conipofitions  as  the 
Aftrea,  than  the  Icrious  lenfibility  of  the  elegiac 
luurc. 

Vcr.  IS.  (Sowley  ha»  imitated  this;  or  rather, 
fuch  conceits  were  in  hi»  way. 

How  happy  here,  Jliould  I 
And  one  dear  (he,  live,  and  ciiil)racin(j  die ; 
She  who  is  all  the  yvorld,  and  can  exclude 

From  dcferrs,  folitadc. 
I  flioulii  have  then  this  only  fear. 
Left  mon,  wlien  tliey  my  plcafiirc  fee, 
Sliould  hither  thronji;  to  livi;  like  nie. 
And  fo  make  a  city  here. 

How  much  more  truly  does  I'rior  reprcfcnt  the 
contentment  which  lovers  feel  in  one  another's 
company  ? 

My  conqueror  now,  my  lovely  Abra  held 
My  freedom  in  her  chains;  my  heart  was  fill'd 
With  her  ;  with  her  alone,  in  her  alone 
It  fought  its  peace  and  joy  ;  while  Ihc  was  gone, 


irS 


It  figh'd  and  gricvM,  impatient  of  her  ftay;       ~l 

Keturn'd,  flic  thas'd  thofe  fi>;hs,  that  grief  away;  f 

Her  ahl'i  nee  made  the  night,  her  prefcnce  madcC 

the  day.  j 

The  paftoral  writers  often  afcribe  ftill  preatcr 
force  to  the  charms  of  their  Gaiateas  and  Phyllifcs, 
pcrhiips  very  impertinently. 

Ver.  ij.  Thus  iincly  imitated  by  Crozal : 

Were  I  invited  to  a  nedlar  feaft 
In  heaven,  and  Venus  nani'd  me  for  her  gucft  ; 
Thoujjh  Mercury  the  me{rcn5!;(r  ftiould  prove, 
Or  her  own  fon,  the  mighty  god  ..f  love; 
At  the  lame  inftant  let  but  honeft  Tom 
From  Sylvia's  dear  terreftrial  lod,;iii(r  come. 
With  look  important  fay — '«  dtfires — at  three, 
"  Alone — your  company— to  drink  fomc  tea." 
Thoiij^h  Torn  were  mortal,  Mercury  divine, 
Though  Sylvia  jjave  mc  water,  Venus  wine;  [far 
rhr)uji;h  heavtn  was   here,    and  Bow-ftrect  lay  at 
As  the  vaft  diftancc  of  the  utmi.fl  ftar ; 
To  Syl  vi  i'»  arms  with  all  my  ftrenj;th  I'd  fly  j 
Let  who  would  meet  the  beauty  of  the  Iky. 


THE  POEMS  OF  SULPICIA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


boMB  of  the  bcft  modern  commentators  contend, 
that  the  little  poems  which  compofe  this  fourth 
book,  are  not  the  work  of  Tibullus.  Their  chief 
arguments  arc  derived  from  the  language  and 
fcntiment;  m  both  which,  it  is  raid,and  with  more 
juftice  than  is  common  on  fuch  occafions,  that 
they  bear  no  refemblance  to  our  poet's  produc- 
tions. "^ 

But  if  the  following  little  pieces  are  not  the 
compofition  of  fibulJus,  to  whom  ftiail  we  impute 
them  ?  Shall  we,  with  Calpar  Barthius,  and 
broekhufius,  afcribe  them  to  iiulpicia,  the  wife  .i 
Calenus,  who  floLriftied  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
fian  ?  This  opinion  is  by  no  mcanli  improbable 
for  we  know  from  Martial  and  .^idonius  Apoli' 
iiaris,  that  Sulpicia  was  eminent  in  thofe  days  for 
licr  poetry.  ' 

Omnes  Sulpiciam  legant  puells, 
Uni  qui  cupiunt  vim  placere. 
Omnes  .Sulpiciam  legant  mariti, 
Uni  qui  cupiunt  placere  nuptx! 
Non  hxe  Colchidos  adfcrit  furorem, 
Diri  prandia  ncc  refert  Thyeft.-c ; 
Scyllam,  Bybiida,  nee  luiffe  credit : 
Sed  cauos  docet  &  piosamores, 
I-ufus,  delicias,  facetiafque. 
Cujus  carmina  qui  bene  zftimarit, 
Nullam  dixerit  elfe  nequiorem, 
WuIIaw  dixeiii  efl'c  fandiorem. 


I  Talcs  egregi.TE  jocos  fuilTc. 

Udo  crediderim  Noma:  fub  antro. 
Hac  condifcipula,  vel  hac  magiftra 
Elfes  doilior  &  pudica  Sappho  : 
Sed  tecum  pariter  fimulquc  vifam 
Durus  Sulpiciam  Phaon  amaret. 
Truftra :  namque  ea  nee  Tonantis  uxor 
Nee  Bacchi,  nee  Apollinis  putlla, 
Erepto  fibi  viveret  Caleno. 

Mart.  LiL  X.  r.p.  35. 

that  as  the  following  pieces  are  of  a  ftrain  d.f- 
Jercnt  from  thofe  celebrated  by  Martial,  fo  thev 
could  not  be  written  by  the  wife  of  Calenus.  but 
are  1  .bullus  s;  and  that  the  Sulp.cia  they  v,r:.Sl 
was  the  daughter  of  Scrviu,  Sulpicius.  the  la^ou.' 
lawyer,  fome  of  whofe  epiftk-s  to  Cicero,  are  ftu! 
extant:  For.  fhe  who  is  called  Salpicii  i,'  hi 
hook,  adds  he,  certainly  lived  in  the  reign  of  Au! 
Ruftus  as  Horace  h.mfelf  mention,  Cerinthus,  am! 
Meffala  is  named  ,n  the  eighth  poem.  To  this^c 
may  beanfwered.  that  it  cannot  be  proved  h 
bulp.aa  had  never  been  in  love  before  (he  mar- 
ned  Calenus;  or  had  never  compofed  any  oThcr 
poems,  befides  thofe  of  the  conjugal  kind  I  mneh 
extolled  by  Mart.l  f  Nay.  ha^c^e  ^''o.Tw^ 
teft.mony.  that    fnc    wrote  fome    thoufands   of 

C;tcra  ijuin  ctiam,  ^uot  dcnique  miilia  lufi  3 
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GRAINGER'S   SULPICIA, 


And  we  know  from  fome  f>f  Sulpicia's  lines,  pre- 
ferved  by  the  old  Scholiafl  on  Juvenal,  that  fhe 
fometimcf  wrote  in  a  manner  the  very  reverfe  of 
that  which  the  epigrartimatift  celebrates ;  and  of 
courfe  {he  may  ftill  be  the  author  of  thefe  poems. 
Nor  does  it  follow  from  Horace's  having  made 
rnention  of  one  Cerinthus  (lib.  i.  fat.  z.  line  8i.) 
who  was  fond  o.*"  a  rich  miftrefs,  that  therefore 
this  miftrefs  was  Sulpicia  ;  unlefs  it  could  be  prov- 
ed, that  Cerinthus  never  loved  any  but  Sulpicia  ; 
and  that  there  never  was  a  pcrfon  of  the  name  of 
Cerinthus,  but  in  the  age  of  Auguftus.  Again, 
though  Mefiala  is  mentioned  in  the  eighth  poem 
of  thib  book,  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred,  that  this 
was  our  poet's  patron  ;  unlefs  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  name  Meflala  (which  i<  not  true)  expired 
with  that  iiiuflrious  Roman.  Therefore  the  fol- 
lowing poems  may  ftill  be  the  ofiVpring  of  Mar- 
tial's Sulpicia. 

But  againft  this  opinion  it  is  farther  urged  by 
Vulpiui-,  that  Quintilian  (lib.  i.  cap.  ii.;plainly  al- 
ludes to, 

lliam  quidquid  agit,  quoque  vefligia  movet 
Componit,  furtim  fublequiturque  decor, 

jn  the  following  fentence  :  "  Neque  cnim  geftum 
cratori'  componi  ad  fimilitudincm  ialtationis  volo, 
fed  fubeffc  aliquid  ex  hac  txercitatione  puerili, 
unde  nos  non  id  agentes,  furtcm  decor  ille  difcenti- 
bus  traditus  profequatur.'  But  that  eloquent  rhe- 
torician, fays  Vulpius,  would  have  been  afhamed 
to  ufe  the  words  of  a  woman,  vi'ho  was  then  alive; 
and  therefore  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  bor- 
rowed his  iliuftration  from  TibuUus,  a  poet  of  an 
eftabliflied  reputation. 

Wc  cannot  fre  anyreafon,  however,  why  Quin- 
tilian (hould  be  more  afliamed  to  borrow  from  a 
cotemporary  poettfs,  if  her  words  fuited  his  pur- 
pole,  than  fi  om  a  dead  poet,  let  his  charadter  be 
ever  fo  great.  Nay,  the  great  rhetorician,  we  ap- 
prehend, would  rather  have  cholen  to  have  ex- 
yrtRiA  himfelf  in  the  wcrds  of  a  woman,  who 
was  honoured  with  the  epithet  of  learned,  which 
was  Sulpicia's  cafe,  than  to  have  uftd  tlie  language 
of  iibullup  or  any  other  perfon,  when  treating  of 
a  fu!  jcdt  (viz  Decency  of  Gcfiure)  wherein  the 
fair  lex  muft  be  allov  ed  to  be  the  nrnft  competent 
judges  But  why  might  not  Quintilian  ilumble 
upon  "  componit"  and  "  furtim  decor"  without 
havir.g  ever  read  this  poem  ?  Can  any  reafi,n  be 
afligned  to  the  contrary  ?  Or,  rather,  did  not  his 
fubjtdt  naturally  lead  him  to  exprefs  his  fentiments 
cf  oratorial  gefture  in  thefe  very  words.' 

Some  critics,  however,  whom  the  tranflator  has 
conful'ed,  and  who  acknowledge  the  futility  of 
Vulpius's  arguments,  are  yet  cf  opinion,  that  the 
firft,  third,  and  fifth  poems  of  this  book  cannot  be 
t>f  Sulpicia's  writing,  but  mufl  be  the  works  of 
Cerinthus,  or  fome  poet ;  as  Sulpicia,  they  fay, 
rould  not,  v/ith  any  grace,  write  the  encomium  on 
her  own  perfon ;  nor  can  the  poem  on  her  birth- 
day be,  with  any  more  propriety,  afcribed  to  her; 
and  it  is  evident,  they  think,  that  the  fifth  poem 
is  the  crmpofition  of  a  common  friend. 

I^or,  granting  this,  every  .difficulty  is  not  yet 


fumiounted  :  the  twreifth  poetn,  sccordi.^g  tft 
fome  others,  cannot  be  Sulpicia's,  for  from  thtJ 
following  lines : 

Nunc  licet,  e  coelo,  mittatur  arnica  Tibullo ; 
Mittetur  fruftra,  deficietque  Venus. 

it  is,  they  a.Tert,  plainly  the  compofition  of  Ti- 
buUus. "  Tibulli  carmen  arbitror  (fays  Broek- 
hufius)  ipfa  diilioneita  perfuadente  &  numcris  adl 
Albianum  charaderem  artificiofe  conformatis ;'"' 
adding,  that  it  has  certainly  flipped  out  of  its 
place,  and  muft  belong  to  the  third  book,  as  the 
old  crities  inform  us,  that  Tibullus  wrote  no 
more  than  three  books  of  elegies. 

Although  we  have  fo  far  admitted  this  opinion, 
as  to  place  that  poem  at  the  end  of  the  third  book, 
yet  that  our  poet  certainly  ■wTOte  more  elegies 
than  we  have  of  his  at  prefent,  is  obvious,  both 
from  his  works  themfclves,  and  from  Horace  :  nor 
can  the  tranflator  help  being  of  opinion,  that, 
however  fimilar  the  metrical  compofition  in  the 
twelfth  poem  may  be  to  that  of  Tibullus,  yet  the 
mode  of  thinking  is  very  different  from  his  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  Tibullus  is  the  author,  he  either  in 
this  piece,  imirated  Ovid,  or  the  piece  itfelf  was 
written  by  fome  body  elfe,  perhaps  in  the  age  of 
Domitian,  who  was  fo  fond  .of  Tibullus,  as  to  bo 
willing  to  ufher  his  own  produ(flions  into  the 
world  under  the  fanvftion  of  his  name. 

But  if  the  fourth  book  was  compofed  by  SuU' 
picia,  how  comes  it,  objeiSs  Vulpius,  to  be  found 
in  all  the  ancient  MS3,  of  Tibullus  ?  To  this  it 
may  be  anfvvered,  that  the  old  librarians  ufed 
commonly,  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of 
their  MSS.  to  join  to  an  author,^  who  had  not  left 
many  works  behind  him,  any  writer  who  com- 
pofed in  what  they  thought  a  fimilar  tafte.  By 
this  means,  a  fatiro,  which  our  Sulpicia  certainly 
wrote,  was  long  afcribed  by  fome  to  Juvenal,  and 
by  others  to  Aufonius,from  having  been  found  ia 
the  MS.  works  of  thofe  two  poets;  till  fome 
critics  of  more  underllanding  *  proved  to  the 
learned,  neither  Juvenal,  nor  Aufonius,  but  Mar- 
tial's Sulpicia  wrote  it. 

Such  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  commen- 
tators fupport  their  different  opinions.  The  rea- 
der muft  determine  for  himfelf.  But  if  the  tranf. 
later  might  be  permitted  to  pronounce  on  the 
fubjed,  he  would  fay,  that  if  any  weight  might 
be  laid  on  difference  of  ftyle,  and  efpecially  of 
thought,  the  following  poems  cannot  be  the  work 
of  Tibullus  : — but  whether  Martial's  Sulpicia,  or 
who  elfe  wrote  them,  is  not  in  his  power  to  de- 
termine. But  as  Sulpicia  is  the  only  perfon  to 
whom  the  critics  attribute  them,  the  tranflator, 
not  knowing  any  one  elfe,  who  can  fliow  a  pre- 
ferable claim,  has  retained  her  name  in  the  title 
page. 

Notwithflianding,  however,  it  cannot  be  abfo- 
lutely  afcertained  (and  how  can  controverfies  of 
this  fort  be  abfolutely  afcertained  .^)  who  w^s  the 
perfon  to  whofe  happy  talent  we  owe  the  follow- 
ing poems ;  every  reader  of  taRe  will  allow,  that 

*    Scaligei-f  l^c. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


they  abound  with  ftriking  beauties ;  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  thole  critics  do  no  great  injury  to  Ti- 
buUus,  who  ftiil  afcribe  them  to  thatpoer. 

As  Sulpicia  and  Cerinthus  perfeiflly  undcrftood 
one  another,  we  muft  not  expe<fl  in  their  poems 
thofe  falhes  and  tranfitions  of  paffion,  that  frantic 
and  defpondent  air,  fo  obfervable  in  Tibullus :  for 


thefe  are  the  natural  emanations  of  a  heated  fancy 
and  a  diftraded  heart.  But  the  poems  before  u« 
abound  in  what  the  moderns  denominate  gallant 
flattery.  iVIoft  of  them  fhow  the  poet  and  happy 
lover.  They  give  us  liitle  anecdotes  of  their  pal", 
fion,  and  make  us  regret  we  have  tto  more. 


FOEM  r. 
GiiEAT  god  of  war  !  Sulpicia,  lovely  njaid, 
To  grace  your  calends,  is  in  pomp  array'd. 
If  beauty  warms  you,  quit  th'  etherial  height, 
E'en  Cytherca  will  indulge  the  fight  : 
But  while  you  gaze  o'er  all  her  matchlefs  charms, 
Beware  your  hands  fliould  meanly  drop  your  arms! 
When  Cupid  would  the  god.s  with  love  furprife. 
He  lights  his  torches  at  her  radiant  eyes. 
A  fecret  grace  her  every  adl  improves, 
And  pleafmg  follows  whercfue'er  fhe  moves  :    IP 
-If  loofe  her  hair  upon  her  bofom  plays  ; 
Unnunmber'd  charms  that  negligence  betrays  : 
Or  if  'tis  plaited  with  a  labour'd  care. 
Alike  the  labour'd  plaits  become  the  fair. 
Whether  rich  Tyrian  robes  her  charms  invefl:. 
Or  all  in  fnowy  white  the  nymph  is  dreft. 
All,  all  (he  graces,  ftill  fupremely  fair, 
Still  charms  fpe6lators  with  a  fond  defpair. 
A  thoufand  dreffes  thus  Verfumnus  wears, 
And  beauteous  equally  in  each  appears.  zc 

The  richeft  tints  and  deepcft  I'yrian  hue, 
To  thee,  O  wonderous  maid  I  are  folely  due  : 
To  thee  th'  Arabian  hufbandman  fliould  bring 
The  fpicy  produce  of  his  eallern  fpring  : 
Whatever  gems  the  fwarthy  Indians  boaft. 
Their  fhelly  treafures,  and  their  golden  coaO, 
Alone  chou  nierit'ftl  come,  ye  tuneful  choir  1 
And  come,   bright  Phabus!     with   thy  plaufivc 

lyre ! 
This  folemn  feftival  harmonious  prail'e. 
No  theme  fo  much  deferves  harmonious  lays.     30 

POEM  11. 
Whether,  fierce  churning  boars !  in  meads  ye 

flray, 
Or  haunt  the  fhady  tnountain's  devious  way  ; 
Whet  not  your  tuiks,  my  lov'd  Cerinthus  fpare  I 
Know,  Cupid  !    I  confign  him  to  your  care. 
What  niadnefs  'tis,  fliagg'd  tracklefs  wilds  to  beat. 
And    wound,  with    pointed  thorns,  your  tender 
feet  : 
O  J  why  to  favage  beafls  ydur  charms  oppofe  ? 
With  toils  and  blood-hounds  why  their  haunts  en- 

clofe  ? 
The  lufl  of  game  decoys  you  far  away ; 
Ye  blood-hounds  perifh,  and  ye  toils  decay  !        10 

Yet,  yet  could  1  with  lov'd  Cerinthus  rove 
Through  dreary  defarts,  and  the  thorny  grove  : 
The  cumbrous  meflies  on  my  fhoulders  bear, 
And  face  the  monfters  with  my  barbed  fpear  : 
Trans.  II. 


Could  track  the  bounding  flags  through  tainted 

grounds. 
Beat  up  their  cover,  and  unchain  the  hounds : 

But  moft  to  fpread  our  artful  toils  I'd  joy. 
For  while  we  watch'd  them,  I  could  claf,.  the  boy ! 
Then,  as  encraijc'd  in  amorous  blifs  we  lay, 
Mix'd  foul  with  foul,  and  melted  all  away  !       ao 
Snar'd  in  our  nets,  the  boar  might  fafe  retire, 
4nd  owe  his  lafety  to  our  mutual  fire. 

O  1  without  me  ne'er  tadc  the  joys  of  love, 
But  a  chafte  hunter  in  my  abfencc  prove. 
And  O  1  my  boars  fhe  wanton  fair  dedroy. 
Who  would  Cerinthus  to  their  arms  decoy! 
Yet,  yet  I  dread  ! — Be  fports  your  father's  care; 
But  you,  all  paflion  !  to  my  arms  repair  ! 

POEM  III. 

Come,  Phoebus  !  with  your  loofely  floating  hair, 
O  footh  her  torture,  and  reftore  the  fair  ! 
Ci>me,  quickly  come  !  we  fupplicant  implore. 
Such  charms  your  happy  fkill  ne'er  fav'd  before  ! 
Let  not  her  frame,  confumptive  pine  away. 
Her  eyes  grow  languid,  and  her  bloom  decay; 
Propitious  come  I    and  with  you  bring  along 
Each  pain  fubduing  herb,  and  foothing  foDg; 
Or  real  ills,  or  whate'er  ills  we  fear. 
To  ocean's  farthefl  verge  let  torrents  bear.  10 

O  :  rack  no  more,  with  harlh,  unkind  delays, 
The  youth,  who  ceafelefs  for  h  r  fafety  prays; 
'  Fwixt  love  and  rage  his  tortur'd  foul  is  torn  ; 
And  now  he  prays,  now  treats  the  gods  with  fcorn. 

Take  heart,  fond  youth  !   you  have  not  vainly 
pray'd 
Still  perfevere  to  love  th'  inchanting  maid  : 
Sulpicia  is  your  own  !   for  you  ftie  figh?. 
And  flights  all  other  conquefls  of  her  eyes  : 
Dry  then  your  tears ;  your  tears  would  fitly  flow 
Did  flie  on  others  her  efleem  beftow.  20 

O  come  I  what  honour  will  be  yours,  to  fave 
At  cnce  two  lovers  from  the  doleful  grave  ? 
Then  both  will  emulous  exalt  your  flcill ; 
With  grateful  tablets, both  your  temples  fill: 
Both  heap  with  fpicy  gums  your  facred  fire  ; 
Both  fing  your  praifes  to  th'  harmonious  lyre  : 
Your  brother-gods  will  prize  your  healing  powerSj 
Lament  their  attributes,  and  envy  yours. 

POEM  IV. 

On  my  account,  to  grief  a  ceafelefs  prey, 
Dofl  thou  a  fympathetic  anguifh  prove  J 
3F 
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1  would  not  wifh  to  live  another  day, 

If  n.y  recovery  did  not  charm  my  love  : 
For  whar  were  life,  and  health,  and  bloom  to  me, 
Were  .hey  difpledCng,  beauteoub  youth  !  to  thee. 

POEM  V, 

With  feafts  I'll  ever  grace  the  facred  morn, 
When  my  Cerinthns,  lovely  youth  was  born. 
At  birth,  to  you  th'  unerring  fiflers  lung 
Uiib- unded  empire  o'er  the  gay  and  young  : 
But  r,  chief  I  !   (if  you  my  love  rep?y), 
With  rapture  own  yr.ur  ever-pleafing  fway. 
This  I  conjure  you,  by  your  charming  eyes. 
Where  love's  foft  god  in  w;,n-ton  amlulh  lies! 
This  by  your  genius,  and  the  joys  we  flole, 
Whofe  fwect  remembrance  fli'l  enchants  my  foul  ! 
Great  natal  genius  !  grant  my  heart's  defire,     ii 
So  fliall  I  heap  with  coftly  gums  your  nre  1 
Whenever  fancy  paints  me  to  the  boy, 
liCt  his  breaft  pant  with  an  impatient  joy  : 
But  if  the  libertine  for  others  (igh 
(Which  love  forbid  ! )  O  love  !   your  aid  deny. 
Nor,  love!    be  partial,  let  us  both  confefs 
The  pleafing  pain,  or  nftke  my  paflion  lefs. 
But  O  !  much  rather  'tis  my  foul's  dtfire, 
1'hat  both  may  feel  an  tqui.!,  endlefs  fire.  20 

In  fecret  my  Cerinthus  begs  the  fame. 
But  the  youth  bluihes  to  confefs  his  flame  : 
Affent,  thou  god  1  to  whom  his  heart  is  known, 
Whether  he  public  afe,  or  fecret  own. 

POEM  vr. 

Accept,  O  natal  queen  I   with  placent  air, 
The  incenfe  offer'd  by  the  learned  fiiir. 
She's  rob'd  in  cheerful  pomp,  O  power  divine  1 
She's  rob'd  to  decorate  your  matron-lhrinc; 
Such  her  pretence  ;  but  well  her  lover  knows 
Whence  her  gay  look,  and  vihence  ber  tinery  flows. 

Thou,  who  doft  o'er  the  nuptial  bed  prefidc,  » 
O  !  let  not  envious  niglit  their  joys  divide,  '• 

But  make  the  bridegroom  amorous  as  the  bride  !  J 
So  flia'U  they  tally,  matchleis  lovely  pair  I 
A  youth  all  tranfport,  and  a  melting  fair  ?  10 

Then  let   no  fpies  their  fecret  haunts  explore  , 
I'each  thf-m  thy  wiles,  O  love  '  and  guard  the  door. 

Aflent,  chafte  queen  !    in  purple  pomp  appear  ; 
Thrice  wine  is  pour'd  and  cakes  await  you,  here. 
Her  mother  tells  her  for  what  bo«n  to  pray  ; 
Her  heart  denies  it,  though  her  lips  obey. 
y5he  burns,  that  altar  as  the  flames  devour ; 
She  burns,  and  flights  the  fafcty  in  her  power.  19 
So  may  the  boy,  whofe  chains  you  proudly  wear, 
Through  youth  the  foft  indulgent  angoifh  bear; 
And  when  old  age  has  chill'd  his  every  vein, 
The  dear  remembrance  may  he  flill  retain  ', 

POEIM  vir. 


At  laft  the  natal  odious  morn  draws  nigh, 
When  to  your  cold,  cold  villa  I  muft  go ; 

There,  far,  too  far  from  my  Cerinthus  figh  : 
Oh  why,  Meffala !   will  you  plague  me  fo? 


Let  (ludious  mortals  prize  the  fylvan  fcene; 

And  ancient  r.-iiiidens  hide  them  in  the  fhadc ; 
Green  tree*  perpetually  give  me  the  fpleen  ; 

For  crowds,  lor  joy,  for  Rome,  Sulpicia's  made  I 

IlT. 

Your  too  ofhcioui  ksndnefs  gives  me  pain. 

How  fall  the  haiiftones  !  hark!  how  howls  the 
wind !  10 

Then  know,  to  grace  your  birth  day  (bould  I  deign, 
My  loul,  my  ail,  I  leave  at  Rome  behind. 

POEM  VIII. 

At  laft  the  fair's  ditermin'd  not  to  go  : 

My  Lord  !  you  know  the  whimfies  of  the  fex. 

Then  let  us  gay  caroufe,  let  odours  flow  ; 
Your  mind  no  longer  with  lier  ablcnce  vex  : 

For  O  !  confider,  time  inccfiant  flies; 

But  every  day's  a  birth-day  to  the  wife  ! 


POEM  IX. 

That  I,  defcended  of  Patrician  race. 

With  charms  of  fortune, and  with  charmsof  face, 

And  fo  indifllreiit  grown  to  you  of  late. 

So  little  car'd  for,  now  excites  no  hate. 

Rare  tafte,  and  worthy  of  a  poet's  br^in. 

To  prey  on  garbage,  and  a  flave  adore  ! 
In  fuch  to  find  nut  charms  a  bard  mult  feign 

Beyond  what  fidtion  ever  feign'd  of  yore. 
Her  friends  may  think  Sulpicia  is  difgrac'd  ; 
No!  no!  ihe  honours  your  traufcendent  talle.  IQ 

POEM  X. 

If  froni  the  bottom  of  my  love-fick  heart. 
Of  lalt  night's  coyiiefs  I  do  not  rcptnt, 
May  I  no  more  your  tender  anguifli  hear. 
No  longer  lee  you  fhed  th'  impainon'd  tear. 

You  grafp'd  my  knees,  and  yet  to  let  you  part— 
O  night  more  happy  with  Cerintlius  Ipent  I 
My  flame  withcoynef«  to  conceal  I  thought, 
But  this  concealment  was  too  dearly  bought. 

POEM  XI. 

Fame  fays,  my  miftrefs  loves  another  fwain  ; 
Would  I  were  (leaf,  when  fame  repeats  the  wrong! 
All  crimes  to  her  i:nputed,  give  me  pain, 
Not  change  my  love  :     Fame,  flop  your  faucy 
tongue  ! 

POEM  XII. 

Let   other   maids,  whofe    eyes  lefs  profperous 

prove, 
Publiflimy  weaknefs,  and  condemn  my  love. 
Exult,  my  heart  !  at  lafl  the  queen  of  joy, 

Won  by  the  mufic  of  her  votary's  ftrain. 
Leads  to  the  couch  of  blifs  herlelf  the  boy  ; 
And  bids  enjoyment  thrill  in  every  vein: 
Lad  night  entranc'd  in  ecftafy  we  lay, 
And  chid  the  (juick,  too  (juick  return  of  day  ' 


POEMS.  819 

But  ftop,  my  hand!  beware  what  loofo  you  fcrawl,  I  Know,   with   a   youth   of   worth,    the    night   I 

J. eft  into  curious  hand-i  theljillet  tall.  lo  |  Ipent, 

"'        ■  '  ...  And  cannot,  cannot,  for  my  foul  repent ! 


Nil — the    remembrance     charms  !— begone,     ^ri- 
Matrons  !  be  yours  formality  of  face.  [macc: ! 


NOTES  ON  SULPICIA'S  POEMS. 


POEM  T. 

Ver.  4.  One  of  the  critics  has  cbferved  upon 
this  paffage,  that  Venu'*  muft  either  have  had  ureut 
confidence  in  her  own  charms;  or  have  been  little 
foiicitous  what  became  of  her  para;iiour  Mars, 
to  indulge  him  in  this  interview. 

Ver.  6.  WheiiEurycka,  in  the  Odyffey  (lib.xix  ) 
difcovers  UlylTes  (wbent  {he  was  batiiiuj;)  by  the 
fear  in  his  leg,  her  joyful  furpril'e  i'-  finely  ima- 
gined, by  her  being  ready  to  faint,  and  her  drop- 
ping the  jar  of  water.  Ivor  Ids  beautiful  is  tlie 
furprife  teftified  by  Paris,  when  by  chance  hfi  be- 
held the  fair  bofom  of  Helen  : 

Dum  flupeo  vifis  (nam  pocula  forte  tenebam) 
Tortilis  e  digitis  excidit  ania  mcis. 

£j> .  Her.  I'm.  aj  I . 

Menage,  in  his  Bird-Catcher  and  Adonis,  gives  a 
no  lei's  line  inftance  of  altonifliment ;  but  Milton 
has  furpsfled  them  all,  in  the  pi(5lurc  he  has  drawn 
of  Adam's  coniternati'in  and  horror,  upon  being 
told  by  Eve  that  fne  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden 
fruit,  which  is  a  beautiful  contrail  to  the  joy 
which  (lie  fliowed  in  narrating  the  i-dSt  : 

Thus  Eve,  with  count'nance  blithe,  her  ftory  told, 
But  in  her  cheek  didemper  flufliing  glow'd. 
On  th'  other  fide,  Adam,  foon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trefpafs  done  by  Eve,  amaz'd, 
Aftoned  ftriod,  and  blank;  while  liojTor  dull 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax'd ; 
From  his  flack  hand  the  garland,  wrearh'd  for  Eve, 
Down  dropt,  and  all  the  faded  roles  ihed  : 
Speechlefs  he  flood,  and  paw  ;  till  thus  at  length 
Firft  to  himfelf  lie  iuwarifilence  broke. 

•  Boot  ix.  /.  886. 

What  the  author  of  this  poem  afcribcs  to  the 
power  of  beauty,  Pindar  alcribes  (perhaps  no  lefs 
truly)  to  the  force  of  harmony. 

Xiua'se  (pt^fiiyl  KTeoWa,  &C.  Pyth.  Od.  I. 

which  the  late  Mr.  Weft  has  thus  poetically  ren- 
dered : 

Hall,  goldf  n  lyre  !  whofe  heaven-invented  firing 

To  Phabus  and  the  black  halr'd  nine  belongs, 
Who,  in  fweet  ch(Jrus,  round  their  tuneful  king. 

Mix  with  thy  founding  chords  their  facred  fongs. 
The  darce,  gay  queen  of  pleafure  1  thee  a-teads ; 

Thy  jocund  flrains  her  liflening  feet  inlpire  : 
And  each  melodious  tongue  its  voice  fufpends, 

Till  thou,  great  leader  of  the  heaveuly  choir  1 
With  wanton  arc  preluding,  giv'ic  the  iign — 
Swells  the  full  concert  then  Vi'i:h  harmony  divine, 


DECADE  11. 
Then,  c'  their  flreaming  lightnings  all  difarm'd. 

The  fmoiiliiering  thunderbolts  of  Joyc  expire  : 
Then,  by  the  mufic  of  thy  numbers  charm'd, 

The  birds  fierce  monarch  drops  his  vengeful  ire; 
Perch'd  on  the  fceprre  of  th'  Olympian  king, 

The  thrilling  darts  of  harmony  he  feels; 
And  indolently  hings  his  rajiid  wing. 

While  gentle  fleep  his  dofing  eye-lid  feals; 
And  o'er  his  heaving  l.mbs  in  loofe  array, 
•  r<)  every  bahny  gale,  the  rufHing  feathers  play. 

But  what  gave  rife  to  this  quotation  fellows  De- 
cade HI. 

Ev'n  Mars,  flern  god  of  violence  and  war, 

Sootlis  with  thy  lulling  flrains  his  furious  breaft. 

And,  driving  from  his  heart  each  bloody  care, 
His  pointed  lance  configns  to  peaceful  reft. 

Which  image,  as  well  as  that  of  the  eagle,  are  thus 
imitated  by  two  excellent  poets  of  our  own  days. 

O  '  fovereign  of  the  willing  foul 
Parent  of  fweet  aud  folem.n-breathing  airs. 
Enchaining  fhell !  the  fullen  cares 

Ar.d  frantic  palfions  hear  thy  foft  controul. 
On  rhracia's  hills  the  lord  of  war 
Has  curb'd  the  fury  of  his  ear, 
And  drcipp'd  his  thirfty  lance  at  thy  command. 
Perching  on  the  fcepter'd  hand 
Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 
Witli  ruffled  [ilunies  and  llagging  wing; 
Qjjench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  flumber  lie 
Ine  tcrr.ir  of  his  beak,  and  lightriing  of  his  eye. 

OJe  by  Gray  , 

What  follows,  is  from  Dr.  Akenfidc's  Hymn  to 

the  Naiads  : 

With  emulation  all  the  founding  choir, 
And  briglu  Apollo,  leader  of  the  fong, 
Their  voices  through  the  liquid  air  exalt, 
And  fvvcep  tli;ir  Inity  wings  :   thofe  awful  firings. 
That  charm  tlie  mind  of  gods;  that  fill  the  courts 
(Dlvvide  Olympus  with  oblivion  Iweet 
Of  evils,  with  immortal  reft  from  cares; 
Affuage  the  terrors  of  the  throne  of  Jove  ; 
And  quench  the  formidable  thunderbolt 
Of  unrelenting  fire,  with  flacken'd  wings, 
While  now  the  folemn  concert  breathes  arojnd, 
liicumbent  o'er  the  fceptre  of  his  lord 
Sleeps  the  ftern  eagle,  by  the  number'd  notes 
PoiTefs'd,  and  fatiate  with  the  melting  tone  ; 
Sovereign  of  birds.     The  furious  god  of  war, 
His  darts  forgetting,  and  the  rapid  whecU 
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That  bear  him  vengeful  o'er  th'  embattled  plain 
Relents,  and  fooths  his  own  fierce  heart  to  eafe. 

Dodjleys  Cotlefi.  -Mil.  vi. 

While  fach  imitations  make  it  doubtful  to  whom 
the  palm  of  preference  feould  be  piven,  all  com- 
plaints of  decay  of  poetical  genius  among  us,  mull 
be  imputed,  either  to  ignorance  or  malice. 

Ver.  8.  Andreas  Schottus  makes  our  authoref-, 
indebted  to  Euripides  for  this  thouj^ht ;  and  yet 
■what  he  quotes  from  that  excellent  tragic  poet, 
has  Uttle  or  no  reference  to  the  text.     The  words 


"^"X"  X'^S"  "»  t'Tii-^^i'iiuffti  H'lppol.  ver.  52J. 
BroeLiT-jfius  has  coilr<5ted  moft  of  the  paffages 
from  the  Jtncler.t  and  niocern  fLatin)  poet^,  where 
love  is  either  laid  to  iurk  in  the  eye,  orballc  in  the 
.  cheek  of  a  fine  woman,  bur  gives  juftly  the  pre- 
ference to  the  text.  Thoughts  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, are  now-a-days  too  threadbare  even  to  pleafe 
a  chamberm-jid. 

Ver.  9  Cardinal  Bembow  and  Count  Caftigli- 
one  have  both  imitated  this  paflage.  The  latter 
irrferted  hi-;  imitation  in  a  poem  he  addrefied  to 
his  w:ft  Elizabeth  Gonzaga,  on  her  finging,  and 
is  as  follows  ; 

Ouidquid  agit,  certant  pariter  componere  furtim 
Et  Decor  &  charitis,  &  pudor  ingenuus. 

lElizabeth  had  a  fine  genius  for  poetry. 

Ver.  13.  "  Comse,"  wro  t8  xoa-^-jn,  "  dicuntur 
Capiili  aiiqua  cura  compofiti ;  tefte  Fefto."  And 
Servius  adds,  that  "  coma"  belongs  to  women's,  as 
"  czefariis"  does  to  men's  hair  ;  but  this  diftimSlion 
is  too  refined ;  Tibuilm  himfelf  applies  '•  coma" 
to  the  hair  of  a  boy.     Vide  Book  i.  El.  10. 

Ver.  17.  Lord  Lanldown  has  fome  thoughts 
analrgous  to  thefe  of  our  poetefs. 

When  Myra  walks,  fo  charming  is  her  mien, 
In  every  motion  every  grace  is  feen. 

.And  again. 

With  charms  fo  numerous  Myra  can  furprife 
The  gazer  know  s  not  by  what  darts  he  dies  ; 
So  thick  the  volley,  and  the  wound  fo  fure, 
No  flight  can  fave,  no  remedy  can  cure. 

Ovid's  Vertumnus  is  a  mafterpiecc.  See  Meta- 
morphofis,  lib.  14. 

Ver  2J.  This  and  the  remainder  of  the  poem 
are  alfo  imitated  Ijy  Caftiglione  ;  and  though  he 
hath  well  performed,  yet  Francius,  who  has  alfo 
adopted  the  fentiments  of  our  author,  hath  fur- 
paffcd  the  Count  in  a  poem  addreffed  to  that  great 
fcholar,  but  middling  poet,  Monf.  Menage 

Ver.  23.  It  was  fo  commonly  believed,  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus,  that  Arabia,  befides  fpices,  con- 
tained immenfe  quantities  of  gold,  that  the  em- 
peror marched  thither  a  confiderable  army,  A  U. 
C.  729.  which  periflied  by  ficknefs.  A  like  fate 
attend  every  army,  which  invades  any  country 
du  fuch  an  account. 


POEM  ir, 

Ver.  3.  The  Cerinthus  whom  Horace  men- 
tions, was  a  beautiful  flavt-  from  Chalcis  ;  and  un- 
der this  name,  applied  only  to  the  handfome,  Sul- 
jMcia  probably  veiled  her  regard  for  fome  young 
pcrfon  of  falhion. 

Ver.  4.  Mr.  Gay,  in  his  fine  ballad,  i;-':iruled 
William  and  Sufac,  has  the  following  pretty  ii'not 
true  thought, 

Love  will  ward  off  the  bullets  as  they  fly, 

Left  precious  drops  (hould  fall  from  Sufan's  eye. 

Ver.  II,  However  difagreeable  field-fports  were 
to  the  amiable  ou'picia,  yet  to  have  the  pieaf.ire  of 
Cerinthus's  company,  (he  was  willing  to  undergo 
all  the  fatit^ues  and  dangers  of  boar-hunting.  Such 
is  the  nature  ot  love  '. 

Had  Gi)ari:ii  our  Sulpicia  in  his  mind,  when  he 
made  Dorinda  thus  addrefs  Sylvio  ? 

Te  feguiro  compagna 

Del  tuo  fido,  Melampo  aflai  plu  fida  : 

E  quando  farai  ftanco 

T'  aufchiugero  la  fronte  : 

E  fovra  quefto  fianco, 

Che  per  ti  mai  non  pofa,  havral  ripofo. 

It  is  thus  that  Prior  defcribes  the  difguifes  which 
Kenry  afTumed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  afFedion 
of  the  beautiful  Emma  : 

When  Emma  hunt-s,  in  huntfman's  habit  dreft, 
Henry  on  foot  purfues  the  bounding  beaft; 
In  his  right  hand  his  beachen  pole  he  bears, 
And  graceful  at  his  fide  his  horn  he  wears,  &e. 

Again, 

A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks; 

With  her  of  tariels  and  of  lures  he  talks ; 
Upon  his  wrill  the  towering  merlin  {lands, 
Pradis'd  to  run,  and  ftoop,  at  her  commands,  Sec. 

Again, 

A  (hepherd  now  along  the  plain  he  roves, 
And  witli  his  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groves  : 
The    neighbouring    fwains   around    the  flranger 

throng,  • 

Or  to  admire,  or  emulate  his  fong,  &c. 

And  laftly, 

A  frantic  gypfy,  now,  the  houfehe  haunts. 
And  in  wild  phrales  fpeaks  diffemblcd  wants : 
With  the  fond  maids  in  palmeftry  he  deals; 
1  hey  tell  the  fccret  firft,  which  he  reveals,  &c. 

POEM  III. 

Ver.  I.  Would  not  a  long  enumeration  of  the 
epithets  of  Apollo  have  been  extremely  improper 
here  ?  .and  does  not  his  immediate  call  for  aHift- 
ance  fhow  the  greatncfs  of  the  writer's  concern  ? 

When  Laura  was  at  the  point  of  death,  how 
very  coldly  does  Petrarch  place  her  next  to  Jupi- 
ter, inllead  of  breaking  forth  into  pallionate  ex« 
clamationo.'  and  how  poorly  confolitary  is  his  vi- 
fion?  Prim.  Part.  Cdnzoa.  iz,  13,  I4)  ^c« 


NOTES    ON   SUL 

Ver.  9.  Hence  ApoUo,  from  the  Greeks,  had 
the  appflllation  of  9-=«  aU^ixaxo;,  (deus  malorum 
depuii"or ;.  heftdwed  on  him  ;  as  t!ie  Latins  called 
him  Averr  uncus. 

Ver.  lo.  Ail  expiations  and  "  purgamenta" 
were,  by  the  ancients,  ptrforiied  eitht-r  on  ttie 
brink  of  a  river,  or  on  the  fea  ihore  :  this  pradlicc 
continued  Jong  after  the  inirodiidlion  of  Chriltia- 
nity,  for  we  are  informed  by  Petrarch,  that  he 
faw  the  women  of  Cologne,  with  garlands  on 
their  heads,  wafli  their  arms  in  the  Rhine,  while 
they  muttered  fomc  foreign  charm.  The  poet, 
wondering  both  at  the  crowd  and  the  adion, 
inquired  the  reafon,  and  vas'told,  that  it  was  a 
very  ancient  rite,  the  common  people  belicNing 
that  all  the  calamities  of  the  enfuing  year  were 
prevented  by  the  foiemn  ablution  of  that  day. 
Vide  lib   i.  Ep  4 

Petrarch  flounfhed  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  was  no  lefs  eminent  for  his  Latin  (inlomuch 
that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  reftorer  of 
that  language),  than  for  his  Italian  compofitions. 
In  propriety,  exadnefs,  elegance,  and  melody  he 
furpafled  all  his  poetic  predctefTors ;  and  fo  much 
was  he  tfteemed,  that  a  man,  for. having  fh.it,  out 
of  wantonnefs,  at  his  ilatue  in  Padua,  and  broke 
its  nofe,  was  hanged  by  the  Venetians.  Vinde- 
lino  Spira  publiflied  the  firft  edition  of  his  Rime, 
at  Venice,  .'V.  D.  147c. 

Ver.  18.  Some  editions  read  "  fedula ;"  and  in- 
deed the  epithet  is  more  confonant  to  the  i.Tter- 
pretation  which  Broekhufius  and  the  tranflator 
have  given  of  the  paffagc.  Vuipius  explains  the 
*'  credula  turba"  to  be  thofe,  who,  either  about 
Sulpicia's  bed,  or  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  put 
up  petitions  for  her  recovery. 

Ver.  27.  This  is  an  elegant  coEipliment  on  the 
profelTors  of  medicine. 

POEM  V. 

Ver.  19.  In  this  manner  he  prayed,  left  any  of 
the  auditors  fliould  envy  him,  fay  the  commeuta- 
tors;  or  left  a  fafcliiating  tongue  "  (lingua  fafci- 
natrix)"  fhould  prevent  the  completion  of  his 
prayers.  None,  add  they,  chufe  in  an  audible 
voice  to  lay  open  their  real  wanes  to  the  gods, 
left  the  byftanders  fhould  overhear  them  ;  and 
therefore,  all  thofe,  who  defired  of  the  gods  what 
was  extravagant,  or  what  was  immodeft,  or  in 
fhort  what  they  did  not  chcofe  to  own,  either 
muttered  their  vows,  or  whifpered  them  m  the 
ear  of  their  deity.  And  thus  the  ancients,  as  Se- 
neca expreffcs  it,  told  that  to  God,  which  they 
were  alliamed  a  mortal  fliould  be  made  privy  to. 
"  Quanta  dementia  efthominum?  turpilhma  vota 
DiiTinfufurrant :  fi  quis  admoverit  aurem  con- 
tifcefcent;  et  quod  fcire  hominem  n.lunt,  Deo 
narrant."  Ep.  10.  See  this  impiety  feverely  treat- 
ed by  Perfius,  in  his  fecond  fatire. 

POEM  VI. 

Ver.  z.  Sulpicia  had  a  good  title  to  that  epi- 
thet; for  in  the  following  line,  fhe  faid  no  more 
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of.^ier  poetical  endowment?,  than  flie  modeftly 
might, 

Primaque  Romanes  docui  contendere  graiis. 
That  the  Romans  (hould  have  produced  not  one 
ooctefs  before  Sulpicia,  to  put  thcJm  more  upon  a 
Icvtl  with  the  Greeks,  is  matter  of  no  fmall  afto- 
nifhment;  fince,  as  Cato  obferved,  the  Romans 
governed  the  world,  but  the  women  governed  the 
Romans.  How  many  fair  poetclfes  has  this  ifland 
produced?  and  in  particular,  how  many  does 
Britain  at  prcfent  boaft  of,  whofe  writings,  both 
in  profe  and  verfe,  may  be  compared,  much  to 
their  advantage,  with  all  the  female  produdions 
of  antiquity  ? 

Befidcs  Sulpicia,  the  poets  mention  Perilla  and 
Theophila.  Perilla  lived  in  the  Auguftan  age, 
and  is  praifed  by  Ovid,  Trift.  lib.  iii.  el.  7.  The 
other  was  a  cotemporary  of  Martial's,  who  cele- 
brates her,  lib.  7.  ep.  68.  Their  works,  if  ever 
they  puLlillied  any,  are  now  loft.  But  we  have  a 
Virgilian  canto  on  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  Theodofius  and  Honorius,  by 
Proba  Falconia.  This  poetefs,  who  was  married 
to  a  petfon  of  proconfular  dignity,  is  accufed  by 
fome  of  having  betrayed  Rome  into  the  hands  of 
Alaric  the  Goth  ;  but  Caeiar  Baronius  has  fully 
cleared  her  from  that  difloyal  imputation. 

Juvenal,  Eoileau,  and  others,  have  expreffed,  in 
their  v.'ritings,  avaft  averfion  to  learned  women  ; 
and  indeed  were  all  of  the  fex,  who  have  learn- 
ini^,  to  be  fuch  as  they  reprefcnt  them,  the  tranfla- 
tor would  heartily  join  with  the  fatirifts  :  but 
how  can  he  do  it,  whilft  he  has  the  honour  to 
know  fome  l.ulies,  who  poftlfs  as  great  a  fund  of 
erudition,  as  moft  men  are  enriched  with,  and 
who,  nevcrtlielefs,  are  entirely  free  from  all  thofe' 
difagreeable  concomitants,  with  which  thofe  poets 
have  loaded  their  armed  women  .>  In  fliort,  when 
we  confiderinwhat  manner  the  welfare  of  fociety 
dependb  upon  the  lair  fex,  wc  cannot  but  own, 
that  their  underftandinge  ought  to  be  cultivated 
with  much  alliduity  :  a  fine  woman,  with  a  good 
heart,  and  an  improved  head,  ib  the  lovelitft  objeft 
in  the  creation. 

Ver.  9.  The  word  cifmpor.ere,  in  the  original,  is 
a  metaphor  taken  from  gladiators,  who  were  then 
faid  componi,  when  they  fought  together,  and  were 
well  matched.  Vulpius. 

Vtr.  3. In  purple  pomp  appear."]  That  is,  in  a 

palla  of  purple  ;  which  not  only  Apollo  and  his 
votaries,  with  Ofiris,  wore,  but  in  which  alfo 
Bacchus,  Mercury,  Palias,  Night,  the  Furies,  Dif- 
cord,  and  even  rivers  were  habited.  "  Adeo 
femper,"  fays  ?^acrobius,"  ita  fe  et  fciti  et  coli  nu- 
mina  maluerunt,  qualiter  in  vulgus  antiquitas  fa. 
bulataeft;  a '.lai  et  imagines  et  fimulacra  forma- 
rum  talium  prorfus  alienis,  et  a;tates  tarn  incre- 
menti  quaai  diminutionisignaris,  et  amiAus  orna- 
ti;fcue  varios  corpus  noa  habentibus  adfignavit." 

^  BROEKn. 

Ver.  16.  Vr.'pius  retains  the  old  reading, 
jam  fua  niente  rogat, 
ar.d  explains  it,  as  i£  Sulpicia  were  now  "  fui  juris 
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et  arbitrii,"  of  age,  and  fit  to  make  vows  for  her- 
felf ;  but  had  that  ingenious  commentator  attend- 
ed to  the  words"  clam  et  tacita"  in  the  fame  line, 
he  would  have  feen  that  the  true  reading  was  that 
which  is  retained  in  the  text. 

Ver.  17.  Menage  obferves  of  the  original  of 
this  paffage.  that  an  acSlive  (hould  not  follow  a 
paffive  verb ;  and  therefore  contends  that  the 
"  urunt"  fhould  be  "  uruntur:"  and  yet  we  know 
that  the  contrary  pratSice  is  warranted  by  fome  of 
the  pureft  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age  ;  and,  if 
the  tranflator  is  not  miftaken,  that  learned  gram- 
jnarian  himfelf  has,  in  his  Latin  poems,  fallen  into 
the  mode  of  expreffion,  which  he  here  condsmns 
in  Sulpicia. 

POEM  VII, 

Ver.  3.  The  villa,  mentioned  in  the  original, 
is  Eretuni,  now  Monte  Ritondo.  It  was  fiuiated 
upon  a  high  hill,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  was  therefore  cool,  even  in  the  midft 
of  fummer.  Cluverius  places  it  at  the  diftance  of 
fourteen  miles  from  Rome;  but  Holftenius,  in  his 
Annot.  Geogr.  on  the  authority  of  Antoninus's 
Itinerary,  and  Feriarius  renioves  it  four  mUes  far- 
ther off. 


rOEM  IX. 

Ver.  I,  From  the  original,  the  commentators 
conclude,  that  Sulpicia  was  the  daughter  of  that 
famous  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  died  at  Modena, 
whilft  he  was  engaged  in  an  embaffy  to  Antony, 
which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  requefl  of  the  con- 
fuls  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  andof  thefehate  :  but  then 
they  feem  to  forgot  that  Servius  was  a  pranomen 
common  to  all  the  males  of  the  Sulpician  family 
and  therefore  not  diftinguiftiingly  charafteriftic  of 
any  one  of  them.  Thofe  who  fuppofe  that  Tibul- 
lus  wrote  thefe  poems,  and  believe  he  was  b^rn 
in  710,  make  him  a  poet  before  his  birth;  for, 
isys  Broskhufius,  Sulpicia  fpeaks  of  her  parents  as 
if  both  were  alive.  Although  the  tranflator  is 
perfuaded  that  the  pieces  in  this  book  are  not  Ti- 
bullus's,  yet  he  can  fee  nothing  in  the  poem  to 
fupport  this  affertion.  Sure  Sulpicia  miglit  call 
herfelf  the  daughter  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  notwith- 
ftanding  her  father's  death  ;  and  the  two  lafl  lines 
of  the  original  may  be  applied  to  her  neareft  rela- 
tions or  guardians,  with  as  much  propriety  as  t« 
her  parents. 
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